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PREFACE. 


Tuis book is intended to be an index of the phraseology of 
Shakespeare ; a concordance of phrases rather than of words. 
Its plan is to take every sentence from his dramatic works 
which contains an important thought, with so much of the 
context as preserves the sense, and to put each sentence 
under its principal words, arranged in alphabetical order. 
Some of the sentences it did not seem necessary to repeat 
as often as this plan might allow. 

The text of Messrs. Clark and Wright has been followed, 
with the exception of the change of the final ’d to ed. 

At the end of the book comparative readings are given 
from the texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and Richard 
Grant White. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., May, 1881. 
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THE 


SHAKESPEARE PHRASE BOOK. 


ABANDON. — You clown, abandon, — which is in the vulgar leave, —the society As Fou Like It, v. 


Abandon the society of this female, or, clown, thou perishest . . . i ee ns ee ee ee 
ABANDONED. — Being there alone, Left and abandoned of his velvet friends . a ee eee | 
He hath abandoned his physicians. . . . ~ . . « All's Well, i. 
ABATEMENT. — Falls into abatement and low ce. Event ina minate. » . . « Lwelfth N ight, i. i 


This ‘ would’ changes And hath abatements and delays. . : . . Hamlet, iv. 
ABBOMINABLE. — This is abhominable, — which he would call sbbominable ‘ Lee sL. Lost, v 
Assots. — See thou shake the bags Of hoarding abbots. . . ..... . . King Sohn, iii. 
A-BED. — Not to be a-bed after midnight is to be up betimes . . ..... T welfth Night, ii. 


But for your company, I would have been a-bed an hour ago... . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
AsgEL. — Be thou cursed Cain, To slay thy brother Abel, ifthou wilt . . . . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries . . » 6 « 6 ee Richard 11. i. 
Apert. — And you that do abet him in this kind Cherish rebellion: dese: ao, GR ees Ws, Se 
ABETTING him to thwart me in my mood . . ‘ - Com. of Errors, ii. 
ABHOMINABLE. — This is abhominable, — which he would call ‘abbominable . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Asuor. — Whom she hath in all outward behaviours seemed ever toabhor . . . Much Ado, ii. 
I abhor such fanatical phantasimes. . . ce es © we eh we oY we Lowe's L. Lost, v. 
If ever I did dream of such a matter, Abhor MO 6 ewe a ee a ee ee Ole. 
It doth abhor me now I speak the word . . . . . SP Say cing tas --2s Gena atl et AWS 
ABHORRED. — But if one present The abhorred sngredicvit to his eyes - « © « Winter's Tale, ii. 


More abhorred Than spotted livers in the sacrifice . . ~ 2 © « « Trot. and Cress. v. 
Boils and plagues Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorred oe ew ew et) 6Cortolanus, i. 
His name remains To the ensuing age ADnONTed! 4° ww; 3. es ee ee ES a OOM, 


With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven . . . - »« « Limon of Athens, iv. 
O abhorred spirits! Not all the whips of heaven are large enough i ibe Wee BS Oe de fare a at. SW 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps Thee here indark . . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, v. 


And now, how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge risesatit . . . . . . Hamlet,v 
Who, having seen me in my worst estate, Shunned my abhorred society. . . . King Lear, v 
It is I That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend By being worse than they. Cymdeline, v 
Asrpvg. — By my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
When you depart from me, sorrow abides and happiness takes hisleave. . . . Much Ado, i. 
Abide me, if thou darest; for well I wot Thou runn’st beforeme . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
A’ could never abide carnation; ’t was a colour he never liked . . . . . . . . Henry V.ii. 


~ Let no man abide this deed, But we the doers. . . . «© «© © 1 « ss $ulins Caesar, iii. 
~ If it be found so, some will dear abide it. . . . ; SS el ob Goel a 
Asi LiT1gs. — Your abilities are too infant-like for deite much alone. oe ew ew ew «6 Coriolanus, ii. 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, Severals and generals of grace exact . 7rot. and Cress. i. 
I will do All my abilities in thy behalf . . . oe ee ew ee) 6 Othello, iii. 
ABiLiTy. — Policy of mind, Ability in means and choice of fiends ~ 6 « « © « Much Ado, iv. 
Out of my lean and low ability Ill lend you something. . . . . . . « « Twelfth Night, iii. 


Any thing, my lord, That my ability may undergo . . . . . «we ee Winter's Tale, ii. 
Asysact. — To make a loathsome abject scorn of me. . . «wee ee Com. of Errors, iv. 
1 


Pongo Gee he oe ea ee ee ote 


ABJ 2 ABS 


Apyect. — We are the queen’s abjects, and must obey . . . . . - 


. . Richard 111.4 


I read in’s looks Matters against me; and his eye reviled Me, as his abject object //enry V/J/. i. 


Apyurg. — Either to die the death, or to abjure For ever the society of men 


ABLE. — Be able for thine enemy Rather in power than use. . 2. - 
I am the greatest, able to do least, Yet most suspected. . 2. . « « 
None does offend, none, I say. none; I’llable’em. . 2... . . 

Asopg. — Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode . . . . . 

ABODEMENTS. — Tush, man, abodements must not now affright us . . 


Mid. N. Dream, i. 
All's Well, i. 


. Romeo and Fuliet, v. 


. King Lear, iv. 
. Mer. of Venice, ii. 
. «3 flenry VI. iv. 


ABOMINABLE. — Such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear .2 Henry V/. iv. 


ABOMINABLY, — They imitated humanity so abominably. 2... 6 6 «6 6 4 « 6 Hamlet, iii. 
Above. — This above all: to thine ownself be true. . . eb ear ae ee es © 
’T is not so above ; There is no shuffling, there the action Ties In his true nature. a8 ili. 


ABKAHAM.—Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom Of good old Abraham! Richard 11. iv. 


The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom . . . . « 


ABRAM. — O father Abram, what these Christians are! .. . 
ABRIDGEMENT. — Say, what abridgement have you for this evening? ; 
For look, where my abridgement comes . . . ao a a 


This fierce abridgement Hath to it circumstantial branches ea eH 
ABROACH. — Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach ¢ 


» Richard 117, iw. 

. Mer. of Venice, i. 

Mid. N. Dream, v. 

. « Hanilet, ir. 
Cymbeline, v 

. Romeoand Fuliet, 1. 


The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, I lay unto the erievous chniepe of nithers ; Richard 111.1. 


ABROAD. — I have for the most part been aired abroad . . 2. ww 
What news abroad? No news so bad abroad as this at home . . 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad. . . - . 2. 2 6 


ABROGATE. — So it shall please you to abrogate scurrility . . . . . 

ABRuPTION. — What makes this pretty abruption?. . 2. . 1. 2. 6 

Apsencg. — Which death or absence soon shall remedy . . . . . » 
There is not one among them but I dote on his very absence. 


. Winter's Tale, iv. 

. . Richard 111.1. 

i Hamlet, i. 

. Love's L. Lost, iv. 

Troi. and Cress. iii. 
Mid. N. Dream, iit. 
. Mer. of Venice, i. 


We should hold day with the Antipodes, If you would walk in absence of the sun... v. 


By reason of his absence, there is nothing That you will feed on 


I am questioned by my fears of what may chance or breed upon our absence 


Our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge 


As Vou Like It, ii. 
Winter's Tale, i. 
v. 


Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. — Joy absent, grief is present for that ine Richard Mi. 


I hope, My absence doth neglect no great designs . . . 1. 1 4 
His absence, sir, Lays blame upon his promise . . . . 2. 2. 6 - 
I a heavy interim shall support By his dear absence. . . . .. . 

ABSENT. — Attend upon the coming space, Expecting absent friends. 
They have seemed to be together, though absent. . . . . .. .- 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, Lies in his bed. . . . . 
What pricks you on To take advantage of the absent time? 


None serve with him but constrained things Whose hearts are absent te 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, Absent thee from felicity awhile . 
Assey. — Then comes answer like an Absey book . . ‘ 
AssoLuTE. — So absolute As our conditions shall consist upon. 

Be absolute for death; either death or life Shall thereby be the sweeler 

It is a most absolute and excellent nore Gn es ae 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you His absolute ! shall’ ; 

You are too absolute; Though therein you can never be too noble . 

Most absolute sir, if thou wilt have The leading of thine own revenges 


With an absolute ‘ Sir, not I,’ The cloudy messenger turns me his back . 


How absolute the knave is! we must speak by the card .. . 


Richard IT in. 

‘ . Macbeth, iii. 
2 6 « « Othello, i 
. . All's Well, ii. 
. Winter's Tale, i. 
. . King Fohn, iii. 
. . Richard 11. iv. 
» . « Macbeth, v. 
‘ Hamlet, v. 
. . King Fohn, i. 
2 Henry IV. iv. 
Meas. for Meas. iii. 
. « Henry V. iii. 
. . Coriolanus, iii. 
a ae ee ee | 
gah Ge tanya, aS 
. Mabbeth, iii. 

. . « Hamlet, v. 


My soul hath her content so absolute That not another comfort like to this Succeeds Othello, ii. 


Sweet Alexas, most any thing Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas 
ABSTINENCE. — A man of stricture and firm abstinence . . : 

He doth with holy abstinence subdue Thatin himself. . . . . . 

Your stomachs are too young; And abstinence engenders maladies 


Ant, and Cleo. }. 

. Meas. for Meas. i. 
uh WR CR ROA arate SAS 
Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Refrain to-night, And that shall lend a kind of easiness ‘l’o the next abstinence . . Hamelet, iil. 


ABSTRACT. — He hath an abstract for the remembrance of such places . 


. Merry Wives, iv. 


3 
3 

1 

3. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
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ABSTRACT. — This little abstract doth contain that large Which died in Geffrey. . King Yohn, ii. 1 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days, Rest thy umrest. . . . . . . « Retchard I/I. iv. 4 
They are the abstract and brief chronicles ofthe time . . . . .... + +« . Hamlet,ii.2 
A man who is the abstract of all faults That all men follow . .. ... . Ast. and Cleo.i. 4 

AssurRD. — This proffer is absurd and reasonless . . . . . « « ot Henry Viiv. 4 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, To reason stiont absurd’. ‘ . Hamlet,i.2 
Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee be oe aA 

ABUNDANCE. — That deafs our ears With this abundance of superfluous breath . . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
If your miseries were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2 
He may sleep in security; for he hath the horn of abundance... .. . . 2Henry IV.i. 2 
Such are the rich, That have abundance and enjoy it not. . . . . 2. 1. 1 © © © ee IWS 

Asusg. — Lend him your kind painsTofindout thisabuse . . .. . . . Meas. for Meas. v.1 
Abuses our young plants with carving ‘ Rosalind’ on their barks . . . . As Vou Like It, iii. 2 
For the poor abuses of the time want countenance .. . we eo ow ww BU Henry LV.i. 2 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep Over his country’s wrongs sor es We Pennies gh a ous og a NS 
I shall drive you then to confess the wilful abuse. . oe ew ew ew 02 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Linger your patience on; and we'll digest The abuse of distance - . «Henry V. ii. Prol. 
Why hast thou broken faith with me, Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse? .2 Henry VI. v. 
Strained from that fair use Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins Remorse from power. . . . . . Fulius Ceasar, ii. 
As he is very potent with such spirits, Abuses metodamnme ..... . . . Hamlet, ii. 

I confess, it is my nature’s plague To spy into abuses . . ~ . « Othello, iii. 

ABuseED. — You are abused, and by some putter-on That will be damned for’ t . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Abused her delicate youth with drugs or minerals That weaken motion . . . .. . Othello, i. 
’T is better to be much abused Than but toknow’talittle . ..... ae 1 5 
You are abused Beyond the mark of thought . . . el. cir ae SE We | Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


5 
3 
i 
2 
3 
I 
2 
3 
6. 
Why hast thou abused So many miles with a pretence? oo . 6 « Cymbeline, iii. 4 
ABusER. — I therefore apprehend and do attach thee For an abuser of the world . . « Othello, i. 2 
Asusinc. — An old abusing of God’s patience and the king’s English . . . . Merry Wiues, i. 4. 
i. 2. 
3- 
I. 
3- 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2. 
+ 

2 

I 

3 
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AsysmM. — What seest thou else In the dark backward and abysm of time? . . . . Tempest, 
And shot their fires Into the abysm of hell . . . . . » 0 6 «© Ant. and Cleo. iii. 1 

ACADEME. — A little Academe, Still and contemplative i in living art ae . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
The books, the academes From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. . . iv. 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, That show, contain, and nourish all the world . iv. 

Accent. — You find not the apostraphas, and so miss the accent. . . .... +. 6 «© « Iv. 
Action and accent did they teach himthere. . . . «1... . 2... v. 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears . . . ge Na Mid. N. Desawae 


Your accent is something finer than you could purchase it in so o removed a dwelling As You Like /t, iu. 
. . .Lwelfth Night, iii. 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him . . . . . . King Fohn, i. 
The senseless brands will sympathize The heavy accent of thy moving tongue . Richard Il. v. 
; . 2. « © 1 Henry IV. i. 
I have a touch of your condition, Whichcannot brook the accent of reproof . . Richard 11. ww. 


A terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off 


To pant, And breathe short-winded accents of new broils . 


Do not take His rougher accents for malicious sounds . . .. . : . « Coriolanus, iti. 3. 
Such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes; these new tuners of accents ; Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 4 
‘ Our lofty scene be acted over In states unborn and accents yet unknown. . . $ulius Cesar, iii. 3 
Prophesying with accents terrible Of dire combustion . . . . . . 2. « « © « Macbeth, ii. 3 
Well spoken, with good accent and good discretion . . . . . « « Hamld, ii. 2 
Neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, norman... . iti 2 
If but as well I other accents borrow, That can my speech defuse . . . ... K. rd Lear, i. 4. 
I am no flatterer: he that beguiled you in a plain accent wasa plainknave. .. . ii. 2 
171 call aloud. — Do, with like timorous accent and dire yell. . . . . rae Othello, i i. 
Accept. — If you accept them, then their worth is great. . . . ... Tam. of the Shrew, ti. 1 
We will suddenly Pass our accept and peremptory answer . . 6 se . « Henry V.v.2 
AccCEPTANCE. — I leave him to your gracious acceptance. . . . a? Tans "Mer. of Venice, iv. 1 
Access. — Make thick my blood ; Stop up the access and passage to remorse . . . Macbeth, i. 5. 
AccipENcE. — Ask him some questions in his accidence . . . . . . . « « Merry Wives, iv.1 


x 


ACC 4 ACC 


AccipEnT. —’T is an accident that heaven provides . . . . . . =. =. =. Meas. for Meas. iv. 
This is an accident of hourly proof, Which I mistrusted not. . . 2... .) .) Mach Ado, ii. 
Think no more of this night’s accidents But as the fierce vexation of a dream Afid. N. Dream, iv. 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune So far exceed all instance. . . . /wed/th Night, iv. 


ee ote 


s e 


i 


1. 


2. 
2. 
4: 
1. 


But as the unthought-on accident is guilty To what we wildly do . . . . . Winters Tale, iv. 
’T is not a visitation framed, but forced By need and accident . . . . . . 2... ee eC, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. . . oe ew ew ow tw Henry IV. i, 
Spirits that admonish me And give me signs of future accidents . 0 « we wt Henry VI. v. 
As place, riches, favour, Prizes of accident as oft as merit. . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
Let these threats alone, Till accident or purpose bring youto’t. . . . . . 3... ee iM 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident . . . at » 6 0 « 6 6 «© Hamlet, iii. 
Even his mother shall uncharge the practice And call it accident a ee ee a oe ee 2 
Delays as many As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents . . . . .......~=«ivz, 
This accident is not unlike my dream: Belief of it oppresses me . . . . . . . . Othello, i. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, Of hair-breadth scapes. . . . 2 1. ww ew ee 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, Could neither graze nor pierce... .°. . iv. 
These bloody accidents must excuse my manners. . . ie 3. ae SE arse e-. We 
Do it at once ; Orthy precedent services are all But accidents dinpurpesed . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
Do that thing that ends all other deeds; Which shackles accidents and bolts up change . . vz 
All solemn things Should answer solemn accidents . . . . . 2. 4. « + « Cymebeline, iv. 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest; Nocare of yoursitis. . . . ..... 2... WW. 
ACCIDENTAL. — Thy sin’s not accidental, butatrade. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Of your philosophy you make no use, If you give place to aecidental Sys . . Sulins Caesar, iv. 
Accitg. —— What accites your most worshipful thought to think so?. . . . . 22 Henry LV. ii. 
We will accite, As I before remembered, all our state . . . are fh; oma. AL ie 4a, Be ee SW) 
ACCLAMATIONS. — You shout me forth In acclamations hyperbolical ~ + « « « Cortolanus, i. 
ACCOMMODATED. — A soldier is better accommodated than withawife. . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 


Better accommodated! it is good; yea, indeed, isit. . . . Ss, OS ES ts, ee ie SG 
Accommodated! it comes of ‘accommodo’: very good; a good iphese a. Oe A a Bae SUD 
Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as they sav, accommodated . . .. . . . «Ott 
When a man is, being, whereby a’ may be thought to be accommodated. . . . . 1... OMide 
ACCOMMODATION. — Such accommodation and besort As levels with her breeding . . . Othello, i. 
All the accommodations that thou bear’st Are nursed by baseness . . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 


_ Accompany. — That which should accompany old age, As honour, love . . . . . Macbeth, v. 


ACCOMPLISHED. — Valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplished . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
They shall think we are accomplished With that we lack . . . . . . «0 Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Even so looked he, Accomplished with the number of thy hours . . . . . . Richard //. ii. 
All the number of his fair demands Shall be accomplished without contradiction. . . . . iit. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT. — Turning the accomplishment of many years Into an hour-glass Henry V. Pro 


AccompT, — Our compelled sins Stand more for number than for accompt . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
He can write and read and cast accompt.—O monstrous! . .. . . . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Accorpb. — Then let your will attend on their accords. . . . ~ + 6 « Com. of Errors, ii. 
You must buy that peace With full accord to all our just dematits ~ 6 oe 6 ww « Henry Viv. 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord In their sweet bosoms . ..... ..~ Vz 
This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet Sits smiling to my heart . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
AccorDING. — ’Faith, my lord, I spoke it but according to the trick. . . . .Meas. for Meas. v. 
The ’ort is, according to our meaning, ‘resolutely’: his meaning is good . . Merry Wives, i. 
According to Fates and Destinies and such odd sayings . . .. . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Make it orderly and well, According to the fashion and the time . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
~Clap him and hiss him, according as he pleased and displeased them. . . . SFulins Caesar, i. 


According to the gift which bounteous nature Hath in himclosed . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 


According to the phrase or the addition Of man and country. . . . ... =. . Hamlet, ii. 


AccounT. — Only to stand high in your account. . . . - . «6 «©. . 6) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Their speed Hath been beyond account . . . . Poe: . « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
I will call him to so strict account, ‘That he shall render every alory up ~ ss & Henry IV. iii. 
About his shelves A beggarly account of empty boxes . . . . . . « .Romeoand Fuliet, v 
Takes no account How things go from hin, nor resumes no care . . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 


eyN 


Crees 


oe ee 
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AccouNT.—What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our power to account? Macbeth, v. 1 
But sent to my account With all my imperfections on my head . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 5 
AccOUNTANT. — His offence is so, as it appears, Accountant tothe law. . . Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 4. 
\y ACCOUTRED as I was, I plunged in And bade him follow. . . . . . 1...) Felius C@sar, i. 2. 
ACCOUTREMENTS. — You are rather point-device in your accoutrements. . . As You Like It, iii. 2 
ACCURSED and unquiet wrangling days, How many of you have mine eyes beheld! Richard ///. ii. 4. 
Accursed, unhappy, wretched, hateful day!. . . . - « « « Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 5. 
Let this pernicious hour Stand aye accursed in the calendar oe oe ew ew ww ee Macbeth, iv. 1. 
Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, For it hath cowed my better part of man!. . . v. 8 
ACCUSATION. — My place i’ the state Will so your accusation overweigh . . Afeas. for Meds: ii. 4 
Be you constant in the accusation, and my cunning shall not shame me . . . . Much Ado, ii. 2. 
With public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour . . . ...... . iW 
What I am to say must be but that Which contradicts my accusation. . . .Wénter’s Tale, iii. 2 

I doubt not then but innocence shall make False accusation blush. . . . . wt...) Olt 2 
Let not his report Come current for an accusation . . we ew ww ew ew 8 Henry IV: i, 3. 
We come not by the way of accusation, To taint that honour, oe ew we Henry VIII. iii 1. 
Accusg. — May, though they cannot praise us, as little accuseus. . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 1. 
I could accuse me of such things that it were better my mother had not borne me . /Hamilet, iii. 1. 
AccusEr. — Ourselves will hear The accuser and the accused freely speak. . . . Richard /1.i.1 
Ace. — Less than an ace, man; for he is dead; heis nothing. . .. . . Mid. N. Dream, v.1. 
The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned upace . . . . Cymebeline, ii. 3. 
AcHz. — That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment Can lay on nature . . . Meas. for Meas. iti. 1 
Charm ache with air and agony with words. . eee ew ww ww ww) Much Ado, vu 1. 
A fellow that never had the ache in his shouldeta: oe we be ee eS wt we BT NTI TV Ne 


Aches contract and starve your supple joints! . . . 2. . «6 « © « « « Zimonof Athens, i. 1. 
ACHERON. — With drooping fog as black as Acheron . . ... . . =. + Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 


AcuH1evg.— She derives her honesty and achieves her goodness .. . . - . All’s Well, iv. 
Some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon’em . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
That what you cannot as you would achieve, You must perforce accomplish . Z%tus Andron. i. t. 

ACHIEVEMENT is command; ungained, beseech. . .. . : . « .2vot. and Cress. i. 2. 

ACHIEVER. —A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings home full numbers . Much Ado,i.1 

ACHILLES. — What is your name?— If not Achilles, nothing . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. § 

ACKNOWLEDGED. — To be acknowledged, madam, is o’erpaid . . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 7. 

Aconitum. — Though it do work as strong As aconitum or rash gunpowder . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 

Acorn. — Withered roots, and husks Wherein the acorn cradled . . . . . . . Lempest,i. 2 
All their elves for fear Creep into acorn-cups . . 6 2 1 1 ee ee Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1 
I found him under a tree, like a dropped acorn . . . . we ee ew et AS You Like It, iii. 2 

AcQuaint. — Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows . . . . . . . . Tempest, ii. 2. 

ACQUAINTANCE. — Yet heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance . . . Merry Wives, i.1 
Good Master Brook, I desire more acquaintance OLYOR i ve, AE ae wr a ea we Swe “TM 
I do feast to-night My best-esteemed acquaintance . . . » « « « © Mer. of Venice, ii. 2 
Is’t possible, that on so little acquaintance you should like her? ~ « « « AS You Like It, v. 2 
Balk logic with acquaintance that you have, And practise rhetoric. . . Zam. of the Shrew, i.1 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves So long asI couldsee . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 2. 
I will wash off gross acquaintance, I will be eee the veryman ........ ii 5. 
Should ’scape the true acquaintance of mine ear . . - « « . King Fohn, v. 6 
What, old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh Keni ina 1 little life? > ~ 0 « «tr Henry lV.v. 4 
To see how many of my old acquaintance aredead . . . . . « « «© © « 2 HenrylV. iii. 2. 
Let our old acquaintance be renewed. . .. . egy! tit. Oe igi ee a “ae ee ME Gee SRY 
All that time, acquaintance, custom, and condition Made tame... . + Zvot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
I urged our old acquaintance, and the drops That we have bled together. . . . Cortolanus, v. 1. 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, That I yet know not? . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 3. 
You shall not grieve Lending me this acquaintance . . . 2... . . King Lear, iv. 3. 

ACQUAINTED. — I'll entertain myself like one that I am not acquainted withal . Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
Are you acquainted with the difference That holds this present question? . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 


One, Kate, that you must kiss, and be acquainted with. . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cause oflove . 2. 1 6 0 se ee ee ew we Ih 


ACQ 6 ACT 


AcQuAINTED. — I was well! born, Nothing acquainted with these businesses . . . All's Well, iii. 7. 


In action all of precept, he did show me The way twice o’er . . . 2 «© 2 © © © «© © © iw, 


May be As things acquainted and familiar tous . . 2. . 2 2 2 «© « « . «2 Henry LV. v. 2. 
AcquiTTANce. — Your mere enforcement shall acquittanceme . . . . . . Richard //1/. iii. 7. 
Now must your conscience my acquittance seal . . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 7. 
Acre. — Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of batren erouid . Lempest,i. i. 
My bosky acres and my unshrubbed down, Rich scarfto my proudearth . . . . vet 
In those holy fields Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. . . . . . 22 Has Vwi a. 
if thou prate of mountains, let them throw Millions of acresonus. . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 1. 
Act. — To perform an act Whereof what’s past is PrnpENe eee ee ww ww Tempest, ii. 1. 
We do not act that often jest and laugh . . . . we eo ew ow we . Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
Now puts the drowsy and neglected act Freshly onme. . ‘ . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
His act did not o’ertake his bad intent, And must be buried but as an intent Sr a” Sah ge et ae SR 
One man in his time plays many parts, His acts being seven ages . . . . As You Like It, ii. 7. 
On us both did haggish age steal on, And wore us out of act. . . . 1. « « «© Adl’s Well, i. 2. 
Honours thrive, When rather from our acts we them derive . . 2. 2. 2. 1 6 © © ee ew) Oo Re 
And would not put my reputation now In any staining act . 2... 1. 2 6 ee eee CO 
He finished indeed his mortal act That day. . . ~ . « « Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
The dignity of this act was worth the audience of kings ‘and princes - . « « Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

- The better act of purposes mistook Is to mistake again. . . . « King Fohn, iii. 1. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, By heaven, I would do it. gc ae lca! se) GR ae RS 
This act is as an ancient tale new told, And in the last repeating troublesome. . . . . .~ iv. 2. 
If Lin act, Consent, or sin of thought Be guilty?! as ae aa ee ae 3, AS je A 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought . . . ‘ eS et Bo ae OS 
The most arch act of piteous massacre That ever yet this land was guilty of . Richard 177. iw. 3. 
The honour of it Does pay the act of it . . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 oe © te ew we Hemry VIM. iii. 2. 
The desire is boundless and the act a slave to limit . . é . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read His fame iaparatleled . . . Cortolanus, v. 2. 
So smile the heavens upon this holy act . . . oe ee we ee Romeo and Fuliet, ii 6. 
Thy wild acts denote The unreasonable fury of a beast 6 Wh SW: te. es Se ese ee, Se OS Ses Eg: 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. . . . a ae eee 2 
Two truths are to!ld, As happy prologues to the awelling act Of the fapertal: theme . Macbeth, i. 3. 
\ Even now, To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done . .... . . Ivan 
Whilst they distilled Almost to jelly with the act of fear, Standdumb. . ... . Hamlet, i i. 2. 
As he in his particular act and place May give his saying deed . . . . «© « «© «© «© «. «wi 3e 
\Give thy thoughts no tongue, Nor any unproportioned thought hisact . . . . 2... . «i 3. 
About some act That has no relish of salvation in’t . 2. 6. 6. 6 6 8 © 6 © © ee ow ew OT 3D 
Such an act That blurs the grace and blush of modesty . . . Aes Ha oT ay “eo Say 2g NS 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, Is thought- sick at the ate ee ee ee ce eee ome ee |) ee 
Ay me, what act, That roars so loud, and thunders in the index? . . .- Bhai sp tes ae - EN Qi 
It argues an act: and an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, to pertorhi ee oe ee ee 
My outward action doth demonstrate The native act and figure of iny heart. . . . . Othello, i. 1. 
When the blood is made dull with the act of sport . . . ee, oe Ry 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, I am not bound to that all slaves: are free to a: So see SO “Sy 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions So differing in their acts . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Senseless bauble, Art thou a feodary for thisact? . . . . 2. . . « « « «© Cymbeline, iii. 2. 
It is no act of common passage, but A strain of rareness . . . . 2. - «© 2 1 ee ee Oh 
Few love to hear the sins they love toact . . se - 6 « « «0 Pericles, i. 1. 

\ ACTED. — How many ages hence Shall this our lofty s scene be acted over! . . SFulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Till strange love, grown bold, Think true love acted simple modesty . . RXomeoand Fuliet, iti. 2. 

I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was never acted. . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Actinc.—Or that the resolute acting of your blood Could have attained the effect Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
It is a part That I shall blush in acting . . : se ew ew we es Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing And the first motion we ew ew ww) SFulins Ca@sar, ii. 1. 
Action. — The rarer action is In virtue than in vengeance ~ . . . . . «© . «© ~~. Tempest, v. 1. 
I can construe the action of her familiar style . . . . »- . « . .) Merry Wives, i. 3. 
More reasons for this action At our more leisure shal! I rendes ou . . « « Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 


ACT 7 ACT 


Action. — His actions show much like to madness ..... .. . =. Meas. for Meas. iv. 4. 
As motion and long-during action tires The sinewy vigour of the traveller . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Action and accent did they teach himthere. -. . . 2. 1. 2 ew ew we . v2. 
Do not fret vourseif too much in the action. . .. oe a a ee Mid. N. Drea iv. ¥ 
How many actions most ridiculous Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy? As You Like Lt, ii. 4. 
Certainly a woman’s thought runs before her actions . . . . . . 1 ee ee ee OM 
As I guess By the stern brow and waspish action. . . . . 2. 6 2 + 6 © ee ew ee IW, 
I'll bring mine action on the proudest he That stops my way . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 
I'll have an action of battery against him, ifthere be any law . . . . . 3 Twelfth Night, iv. 
If powers divine Behold our human actions, astheydo .... . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Who hath read or heard Of any kindred action like tothis?. . . .. . . . King Fok, iii. 
Strong reasons make strong actions . . Snel tee Sher gs : <a aw. RY i Ae 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, With wrinkled brows, with nods: ee ee ae ee, 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, If that it be the work ofany hand . . . ... . «iv. 
And on our actions set the name of right With holy breath . 2. 2. 1. 2 ww ww ee eC 
Am I not fallen away vilely since this last action? do I not bate? . . . . . ) or Henry IV. iii. 
Nota dangerous action can peep out his head but [am thrust uponit . . . . 2 Heary IV.i. 
The instant action: a cause on foot Lives so in hope Sse, Gn th Ni le Aa tar yas en er ae ae 
The undeserver may sleep, when the man of action iscalledon. . . . 2. 6. 2. © «© © +) oi 
That action, hence borne out, May waste the memory of the former days . .... . =. iv. 
Let another half stand laughing by, All out of work and cold for action. . . . . Henry V.i. 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, Endin one purpose . . . . ... 2... ee ek 
When the blast of war blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tiger. . . . . . ili. 
I cannot give due action to my words, Except a sword or sceptre balance it. . .2 Henry VI, vy. 
We must not stint Our necessary actions, in the fear To cope malicious censurers Henry VIII. A 
It was a gentle business, and becoming The action of good women ......2.2. 
So much I am happy Above a number, if my actions Were tried by every tongue. . . . ._ iii. 
After my death I wish no other herald, No other speaker of my living actions. . . . . . iv. 
Checks and disasters Grow in the veins of actions highest reared . . . . TZvot. and Cress. i. 
As if The passage and whole carriage of this action Rode on his tide. . . ..... ~~ ii. 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man In time of action . . . . . . . » oe Hi 3. 
Your helps are many, or else your actions would grow wondrous single . . . . C oriolanss, ' ii. 3. 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly . ....... 2... 06.6 «diet 
For in such business action is eloquence ..... ...+.-. eee we MS Be 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied; And vice sometimes by action dignified Rom. & Ful. ir. 3. 
When our actions do not, Our fears do make us traitors . . . . . . . . » « Macbeth, iv. 2. 
These indeed seem, For they are actions that a man might play. . . . . . . . .Hamtlet,i.2. 
Look, with what courteous action It waves you to a more removed ground. . ..... .i.4 
In action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! ia, oe 8 a ae | oo 
That with devotion’s visage And pious action we do sugar o’er The devil himself. te a TS 
With this regard their currents turn awry, And lose the name of action . . . . . . . .~ ition. 
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Sait the action to the word, the word to the action ; with this special observance. . . . . iii. 

’T is not so above; There is no shuffling, there the action lies In his true nature. . . . ._ iii. 

Do not look upon me; Lest with this piteous action you convert My stern effects . . . . iii. 4. 
To the use of actions fair and good He likewise gives a frock or livery . . . .... . ili gy 
My outward action doth demonstrate The native act and figure of my heart. . . . . Othello,i.1 
They have used Their dearest action in the tented field . . - . 2. © «© »- » » » « «23 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short . . . . . 2. « « + re er eer ee | OR 
That which combined us was most great, and let not A leaner action rend us . Axt. and Cleo. ii. 2 
But his whole action grows Not in the power on’t . . 2. . © 6 2 © © © © we we we 


1 never saw an action of such shame . . . ele ae we RE He we es, &. Sac . oe 6 Th 10, 
If you will make ’t an action, call witness to  . ee a Shc Ae tee ee eS C ‘ynibeline, ii. 3 
My actions are as noble as my thoughts, That never relished ofabase descent . . Pericles, ii. 5. 
Activity. — Doing is activity ; and he will still be doing . . . . ~ » « «) Henry V. iii. 7 
She "ll bereave you o’ the deeds too, if she call your activity in question . « Lrot. and Cress. iii. 2 

i] 


Actor. — These our actors, As I foretold you, were all spirits. . . . . . . . « Tempest, iv. 1. 
Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it . 6 6. 6 6 6 6 6 «6 + +) Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
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Actor. — I'll be an auditor; An actor too perhaps, if I see cause . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
And you sha!) say 1’ll prove a busy actor in their play . . . 1. . . « 1 AS Vom Like /t, iii. 
A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor . . 1 2. 6 ee ew ew ww dl’ Well, ii. 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage . . . eee ew ew ww ww Kitchard 11. v. 

\ Like a dull actor now, I have forgot my part, and [3 amout . 2... 6 6 6 «© 6 Cortolanns, v. 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, With untired spirits eee ew we ew ww) SFuthius Caesar, ii. 


I have news to tell you. When Roscius was an actorin Rome. . » . « « Hamlet, ii. 
Then came each actor on his ass, — The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy it. 
AcuTE. — A most acute juvenal ; ; volable and free of grace!. . . ~ » « Love's L. Lost, iii. 
But the gift is good in those 1 an whom it is acute, and I am thankful forit . . . . ee AV; 


ADAGE. — Letting * I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ Like the poor cat 1’ the adage . “Macbeth, i 1. 
Apbam. — What, have you got the picture of old Adam new-apparelled? . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
Not that Adam that kept the Paradise. . © ae. > Se oe We he AW 
He that hits me, let him be clapped on the shoulder, aid éalled Aaan . . . .) Much Ado, i. 
Adam's sons are my brethren; and, truly, | hold it a sin to match in my kindred . 2 . . Oo 
Though she were endowed with all that Adam had left him before he transgressed . . il. 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve; A’ can carve too, and lisp. . . . Love's L. Bost. v. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, The seasons’ difference . . . . . AS Von Like It, i. 
Since the old days of goodman Adam to the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock 1 eae LV. 
Thou knowest in the state of innocency Adam fell . . . . ete - ili. 
Consideration, like an angel, came And whipped the eee Aaa out of hin a Ment Vii. 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot sotrim . . . .- Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Gardeners, ditchers. and grave-makers: they hold re Adara s Srolekcion - . « « Hamlet, v 
The Scripture says Adam digged: could he dig without arms? . . . ........ ~+*'Y. 
ADAMANT, — You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant . . . . . . . © .Alid. N. Dream, ii. 


‘Lhey supposed I could rend bars of steel And spurn in pieces posts of adamant . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
As iron to adamant, as earth tothe centre . 2. 1. 2. 2 6 6 1 oe et ew Trot. and Cress. iii. 
App. — It adds a precious seeing tothe eye .... . oe ew we oe e)6 Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
ApDv_ER. — O brave touch! Cou!d not a worm, an adder, dG somuch?. . . Ahad. VN. Dream, iii. 
With doubler tongue Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. . .. . , . ML 
Is the adder better than the eel Because his painted skin contents the eye? Zam. “of the Sis Iv. 


Art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf? Be poisonoustoo . . . .. . . . 2 sfenry V/. iii. 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’stooth!. . . 2. 2. 2. «2 «© « « « 3 Henry VI. i, 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice Of any true decision. . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Even as an adder when she doth unroll To do some fatal execution . . . . Vitus Andron. ii. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; And that craves wary walking Ydius Cesar, ii. 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm's sting, Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing. . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 
My two schoolfellows, Whom I will trust as I will adders fanged . . . 1. . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung Are ofthe adder . . . . . . . =. « Aung Lear, v 
Were it Toad, or Adder, Spider, ’T would move me sooner . . . . . « « «© ~=Cymibeline, iv. 
AppictTepb. — Being addicted toa melancholy assheis . . . . . «1. « 6 Swel/th Night, ii. 
If ’t be he I mean, he’s very wild; Addicted soandso .. . A » « » Hamlet, ii. 
AppictTion. — Since his addiction was to courses vain, His conipanies unlettered . . Henry V.i. 
Each man to what sport and revels his addiction leads him . . ..... =. . Othello, ii. 
AppiT10n. — Yet they are devils’ additions, the names of fiends . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
It is no addition to her wit, nor no great argument of her folly . . . . . . . Such Ado, it. 
Where great additions swell’s, and virtue none, It is adropsied honour. . . . Adl's Well, ii. 
Hath robbed many beasts of their particular additions . . . . . . « . «© Lrot. and Cress. i. 
To undercrest your good addition To the fairness of my power . . . . . « « Cortolanus, i. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil our addition . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Such addition as your honours Have more than merited. . . . . . .. . » King Lear,v 
Appress. — It lifted up its head and did address Itself to motion. . . - - « Hamlet, i. 
ADHERE. — Nor time nor place Did then adhere, and yet you would make both - » « Macbeth, i. 
And sure I am two men there are not Jiving To whom he more adheres . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Apievu. — You have restrained yourself within the list of too cold anadieu. . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Apyuncr. — Learning is but an adjunct to ourself . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, By heaven, I would doit . . . King John, iii. 
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ADMIRABLE. — You are a gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse . Merry Wives, ii. 
In form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like an angel! . . Hamlet, ii. 
ADMIRAL. — Thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern in the poop . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
ADMIRATION. = Indeed the top of admiration! worth What’s dearest to the world . Tespest, iii. 
It is the greatest admiration in the universal world . . . 1. 1 1 1 1 e ee) Henry Viiv. 
Season your admiration for a while With an attentear. . . . 2 2. 2. 1 1. «0 Hamlet, i. 
Not protract with admiration what Is now due debt. . . . . 6 0 «© «© © « Cysibeline, iv. 
ADMIRED. — Broke the good meeting, With most admired disorder . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 


ADMITTANCE. — Of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great admittance Merry Wives, ii. 
Too confident To give admittance toa thought of fear . . . . . . 2 Henry IV, i. 
What If I do line one of their hands? ’T is gold Which buys gamittavce . . « Cymbeline, ii. 

ADMONISHMENT. — Thy grave admonishments prevail with me . . . . . . «1 Henry VJ. ii. 
So much ungently tempered, To stop his ears against admonishment. . . TJvrot. and Cress. v. 

ADMONITION.—Double and treble admonition, and still forfeit in the same kind! Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Darest with thy frozen admonition Make pale our cheek . . . . . . . . « Richard /7/. ii. 


Avo. — Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain As passes colouring . . . . Winter's Tale, \i. 
Such a want-wit sadness makes of me, That I have much ado to know myself . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Do you like this haste? We'll keep no great ado, —a friend ortwo. . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 

ADonis painted by a running brook, And Cytherea all in sedges hid .  . Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 

ADOPTION. — Stand under the adoption of abominable terms . . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
*T is often seen Adoption strives with nature . . » 2 « © All's Well, i. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, Grapple them to ‘thy soul . . . Hawilet, i. 

ADORATION. — All adoration, duty, and observance, Allhumbleness . . . As You Like It, v. 
Show me but thy worth! What is thy soul of adoration?. . . . . 1... «0 Henry V. iv. 

Apvorg. — I may command where I adore. . . . . . «© ee ee es Twelfth Night, ii. 
At first I did adore a twinkling star, But now I worship a celestial sun . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Religious in mine error, I adore The sun, that looks upon his worshipper . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
This gate Instructs you how to adore the heavens . . . 1. . «© 2 «© 6 « «© Cymbeline, iii. 


Avorger. — Though I profess myself her adorer, not her friend . ... . re 
ApRIATIC, — Were she as rough As are the swelling Adriatic seas . . .« Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Avvancg. — Who to advance and who To trash for over-topping. . . . . . . . TZemtpest, i. 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, And say what thou seest yond . . Poe se 0 
You do advance your cunning more and more. . . . ie oad Mid. N. Drea ill. 


Gladly would be better satisfied How in our means we should advance ourselves . 2 Henry J?" i. 
ADVANCEMENT. — You envy my advancement and my friends’. . . . . . . . Richard //1 i. 
Do not think I flatter; For what advancement may I hope from thee? . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
His own disorders Deserved much less advancement. . . . : . « « King Lear, ii. 
ADVANTAGE.—Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own . doth little advantage 7 enipest, i. 


The next advantage Will we take throughly . ......4.2. 4 oe OW 


Made use and fair advantage of hisdays. . . . . 2. 1. + ee T ‘wo Cen: oF Verona, ii. 
To take an ill advantage of hisabsence . . 2. 1 1. 6 ee ee ewe Merry Wives, iii. 
I will call upon you anon, for some advantage to yourself. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow Upon advantage. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


Men that hazard all Do it in hope of fair advantages. . . i ae ca Se. es Ge, 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, To cull the plots of best advantages ~ « « King Fohn, ii. 
And deny his youth The rich advantage of good exercise . . . 1. . Pe ee ee ee | 2 
What pricks you on To take advantage of the absent time? . . . ‘ » »« Richard 77. it. 


Fourteen hundred years ago were nailed For our advantage on the bitter cross . 1 Henry lV, i. 
The money shall be paid back again with advantage. . 2. . 2. 2 0 6 ee ee ew el 
Let ’s away; Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay OO i Se We ce: iI 


Turning past evilsto advantages 2. 1 1 6 te ew ew ew ew ww we 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Advantage is a better soldier than rashness. . . . ge ee . Henry V. iii. 
All shall be forgot, But he ’ll remember with advantages What feats he did that day .. iv. 
Take all the swift advantage of the hours. . . . - « « . Richard 111. iv. 


The advantage of the time prompts me aloud To call toe tsconipense ~ « « Lrot. and Cress, iii. 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool I’ the absence of the needer . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
\ It shall advantage more than do us wrong . 2 2 ¢ 0 0 1 eo ee oe ww Fulins Caesar, iii. 
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ADVANTAGE. — Colleagued with the dream of his advantage . . . . 2. 0 «© « « «Hamlet, i 


Bring them after in the best advantage . . . oe we et 8 ww wt Othello, i. 
A finder of occasions, that has an eye can stamp and. eoutiertent advantages . . 2. . 6 © Oofth 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse . . . ; bee eS en ee We Qe SE-B 


ADVANTAGEABLE. — Augment, or alter, as your wicdonis best Shall see advantageable Henry I’. vy 
ADVANTAGEOUS, — Here is every thing advantageous to life. — True; save means to live Tempest, ii. 

I do not fly, but advantageous care Withdrew me from the odds of multttude 7 vet. and Cress. v. 
ADVANTAGING their loan with interest Of ten times double gain of happiness... Richard ///. iv. 
Apventure. — I will not adventure my discretion so weakly . 2 2. 2. 1. 1 «1 . .) Lemepest, it. 


Searching of thy wound, I have by hard adventure found mineown . . .) AS Vou Like [t, ii. 4. 


Of your royal presence I'll adventure The borrow of a week. 2... 1. Winter's Tale, i 
ADVENTURING. — By adventuring both I oft found both... . - 6 + « Mer. of Venice, i. 
ADVERSARIES. — Rendered such aspect As cloudy men use to their aa ersaries . 4 Afenry LV. iii. 

Do as adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends Tavs. of the Shrew, i 

Instead of mounting barbed steeds To fright the souls of fearful adversaries . . Richard 1/11. i. 

A weeder-out of his proud adversaries, A liberal rewarder of his friends... . . 0.0.0. eh 
ADVERSARY. — Thou art come to answer a stony adversary, an inhuman wretch Mer. of Venice, iv. 

My dancing soul doth celebrate This feast of battle with mine adversary. . . . Rickard (1.3 

Yet am I noble as the adversary [come tocope . . . . . . . . « 6 « « Aung Lear, v 
Apversities. — All indign and base adversities Make head against my estimation! . . Othello, i. 
Apversity.—I[ have little wealth to lose: A man I am crossed with adversity 720 Gen. of Verona, iv. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, We bid be qguict when we hear it cry Com. of Errors, ii. 

Be patient. — Nay, ’tis for me to be patient; IT amin adversity. . 2. . 1 6 ; . iv. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, As Vou Die Tt, il. 

Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise men say it is the wisest course. 3 Henry V/. iii. 

Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy To comfort thee. . . . . . . « Romeoand Juliet, iii. 
ADVERTISEMENT. — My eriefs cry louder than advertisement . . . . 2. 6 6 «) Much Ado, v. 
ApvertTisinc. — As I was then Advertising and holy to your business . . . 3 Meas. for Meas. v. 
Apvice. — A man of comfort, whose advice Hath often stilled my brawling discontent . . .~ iv. 


Inform yourselves We need no more of your advice. « . 2 . « « «© © « Winter's Tale, ii. 
His former strength may be restored With good advice and little medicine . . 2 //enrv IV. iii. 
Now I begin to relish thy advice: And I will give a taste ofit . . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
If you will take a homely man's advice, Be not found here . . 2. 6 « « « . « Macbeth, iv. 
Apvisincs. — Therefore fasten your ear on my advisings, .« . . . » + « <Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
ADVOCATE. — What! an advecate for an impostor! . 2. . . « © « © «© « . « Lermpest, i. 


My soul should sue as advocate forthee. 2. 2. 2 6 © © © © © «© «© © «Com. of Errors, 1. 
Advocate ’s the court-word fora pheasant . . 6 « - + © © « © « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 


ADVOCATION. — My advocation is not now intune. . . 6 © + 6 © © 6 6 ee) ©6Othello, iii. 
‘Ecton. — Helpless doth A-geon wend, But to procrastinate his lifeless end . . Com. of Errors, i. 
If thou be’st the same AEgeon, speak, And, speak . 2. © © © © © © © © © © © «© @ 
FENEAS. — As did /Eneas old Anchises bear, So bear I thee. . . « + «© «+ © «2 Henry VI. Vv. 
But then Aéneas bare a living load, Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine . . . . . Vz 
True honest men being heard, like false Aeneas, Were in his time thought false . Cysdcline, iii. 
AERIAL. — Till we make the main and the aerial blue An indistinct regard. . . . . «Othello, ii. 
Agry. —I was born so high, Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top . . 2. . . . Richard ///. i. 
Your aery buildeth in our aery’s nest. . 2 do owe A DA oe Gk ee tee HO ee Pee 
An aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question . . . . . . Hamelet, ii. 
FEscucaptus, — What says my Aesculapius? my Galen? my heart of elder? . . Aferry Wives, ii. 
/Esop. — Let Asop fable ina winter’s night. . . . oe ew ew ee 6 3 Henry VIL. 
AFEARD. — A conqueror, and afeard to speak! run away ‘for shame. . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
And yet to be afeard of my deserving were but a weak disabling of myself . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I am afeard there are few die well that die ina battle . ...... . . Henry Vviv. 
“Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far, To be afeard to tell graybeards the truth? ¥. Cesar, ii. 
Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard ? boa? ea a OR ae ce ee. 2 el a beth, ¥- 
AFFABILITY. — Hide it in smiles and affability ra ae ee ee ew ew w) Sulius Caesar, ii. 


You do not use me with that affability as in discretion you Suoht touseme. . . Henry V. iii. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, Her affability, and bashful modesty . Tame. of the Shrevw, ii. 


AFF Il AFF 


AFFABLE, — Wondrous affable and as bountiful As mines of India... . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
We know the time since he was mild and affable . . . . 2... 1 ee e) 2 Henry V1. iii. 
AFFatir. — Hope is a curtal dog in some affairs . . . . . . » « «© « « «© Merry Wives, ii. 
My stay must be stolen out of other affairs. . .. . . ; Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Friendship is constant in all other things Save in the office and affairs. oF love: . . Much Ado, ir. 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. . . 2... 1 2. 1 «+ + Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I know thy constellation is right apt For this affair . . . . . 1 . . . . “welfth Night, i. 
My affairs Do even drag me homeward . . oe ew we « Winter's Tale, i. 
Is not your father grown incapable Of reasonable affairs? . 4 ay hae ee cage Gea, Ve 
Putting all affairs else in oblivion, as if there were nothing else to be done . . .2 Henry IV. 
I was a pack-horse in his great affairs; A weeder-out of his proud adversaries. . Richard /11. i. 


Bone eo aS 


Wane N 


I°ll make ye know your times of business: Is this an hour for temporal affairs? Henry VJ//. ii. 2. 
Affairs, that walk, As they say spirits do, at midnight . . .....4... . wt 
ea affairs Are servanted to others. . . . a oe C pniolawien v. 2. 
‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the flood, leads, on to Hortdne SFulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
We have lost Best half of our affair. . . . a ae we we ew ww « Macbeth, iii. 3. 
I know you are no truant. But what is your affair i in Elsinore? . Bo de Gas an Ae. ad Sd ae i. 2. 
Every thing is sealed and done That else Jeans on the affair. . . . 2... | . iv. 3. 
The affair cries haste, And speed must answerit . . . . ia Othello, i. 3. 
There are a kind of men so loose of soul, That in their siaens will eititter shale affairs . . . iii. 3. 
I protest, I have dealt most directly in thy affair . 2. . 2. 1 2 ee ee ie AV 2 
AFFECT. — For every man with his affectsis born . 2. + 7 6 ee we Se oes: L. Lost, i. 1. 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. . 2 1. 1. 6 6 6 6 eee) Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
Lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow thanhaveit. . ... ... . All's Well,i. 1. 
I do affect a sorrow indeed, but I have it too . . ae in. ah. GE Ne See Sie i ae 
The will dotes that is attributive To what infectiously itself affects. . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
I know, no man Can justly praise but what he does affect. . . . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
AFFECTATION. — Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures pedantical Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
No matter in the phrase that might indict the author of affectation. . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
AFFECTED. — He surely affected her for her wit. . . . : » . « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as 1 maycallit. . .... Wd. 
AFFECTION. — Fair encounter Of two most rare affections!. . . . . . . . « « Tempest, iii. 1. 
Were '’t not affection chains thy tender days. er ae ee ee ee . « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. %. 
As school-maids change their names By vain, though apt, affection . . . « « Meas. for Meas.\. 4. 
Has he affections in him, That thus can make him bite the law by the nose? . . . . . «Mid 
Do their gay vestments his affections bait? . . . . . ee 6 ww e )6Com. of Errors, i. t 
Know you he loves her ?— I heard him swear his affection 8, Hk . « « Much Ado, ii. 1. 
She loves him with an enraged affection ; it is past the infinite of thought a a ae ee ee eee 
Her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of affection . . . . - 2 © © © e « ihe 3 
Hath she made her affection known?. . . 2. 1 1 0 1 ew ew ee ee ww ww ww) oH 3S 
It seems her affections have their full bent . 2. . 1. 2 6 0 2 6 ee ew ee ww hte 3. 
She will rather die than give any sign of affection. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 1 1 ee © ee ew ew) «Oo 3. 
She cannot love, Nor take no shape nor project of affection . . . . . . 6.» ee + + ihe 
Brave conquerors, — for so you are, That war against your own affections . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection . . . 2. 2. 6 1 © © © © © © ee We 
The better part of my affections would Be with my hopes. . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passione De es Sat es Les Ce EES 
‘The motions of his spirit are dull as night And his affections dark as Erebus i aes eS a MeN 
Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. . . ~ 0 « «© «As You Like It, i. i. 3. 
My affection hath an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal. es 8 eel a oe Ae ks 
Affection is not rated from the heart . . . , 3, a at Me ‘Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
She moves me not, or not removes, at least, Affection’ 8 edge Inme ..... . i. 2. 
Come, come, disclose The state of your affection. . . e4 “AL rs Well, i. 3. 
Let thy love be younger than thyself, Or thy affection catinee hold ‘the bent . Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
Great affections wrestling in thy bosom Doth make an earthquake of nobility. . King Fohn, v. 2. 
It shows my earnestness of affection, — It dothso . . ........ .2HenrylV.v. 5. 


His affections are higher mounted than ours . . . . 2. . =. . + 6 «© ©») ffenry V. iv. 
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AFFecTion.—Your affections and your appetites and your digestions doo’s not agree with it AYenry V.v.1. 


If this law Of nature be corrupted through affection . . 6... 8 6 
Your affections are a sick man’s appetite... es 


Had she affections and warm youthful blood, She would be as switti in aaron asaball Rom.é> Ful. it. 


I weigh my friend’s affection with mine own; I'l tell youtrue. . . . . 


I have not known when his affections swayed More than his reason . . . . 


There grows In my most ill-composed affection such a stanchless avarice 
Keep you in the rear of your affection, Out of the shot and danger of desire 


He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders Of his affectiontome . . . . 


his affections do not that way tend . . . 2. . 


Love! 


Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Coritolanus, i. 


Limon of Athens, i 
Julius Caesar, ii. 
« Macbeth, iv. 
Hamlet, 1 
ye et ede 
a a tha he oft, Se TUR 


e e 


Dipping all his faults in their affection 2. 0. 2 6 6 ee ee we we ee ee 


Or your fore-vouched affection Fall'n into taint... Ae 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, And not by old gpadaion tee se 
For the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affection. . 
The itch of his affection should not then Have nicked his captainship. 


AFFINED. — The artist and unread, The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin 


Be judge yourself, Whether I in any just term am affned. . . 


AFFIRMATIVES. — If your four negatives make your two affirmatives, whi, then 


AFFLIcT. — Never afflict yourself to know the cause 
AFFLICTION. — Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling Of their: mie 
Since I saw thee, The affliction of my mindamends. . . . . 2... 
I think to repay that money will be a biting affliction . . eee Ce 
Affliction may one day smile again; and till then, sit thee dawn, sorrow ! 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, But not take in the mind. . . 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet As any cordial comfort . . . . 
Heart's discontent and sour affliction Be playfellows to keep you company! 
Affliction is enamoured of thy parts And thou art wedded to calamity. . 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams That shake us nightly . . . . 
If’t be the affliction of his love or no That thus he suffersfor . . . . 
Man’s nature cannot carry The affliction nor the fear . . . 1. 6 se 
Henceforth I'll bear Affliction tll it do cry out itself 2. . 1. 1. 6 6 
Had it pleased heaven To try me with affliction . . . 6 1. 1 ew 
AFFORD. — We can afford no more at sucha price. . . ae ee 
The hate I bear thee can afford No better term than this, thou arta allan 
AFooT. — Were I tied to run afoot Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps . 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles afvot with me . 
1°] not bear mine own flesh so far afoot again. . . . «= . 
But afoot he will not budge afoot . . ... . &. ee 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, End in one nunnoee re a 
AFRAID. — I will sing, that they shall hear Iam not afraid . . . . | . 
I am almost afraid to stand alone Here in the churchyard .... - 
I am afraid to think what I have done ; Look on ’t again I dare not . . 


AFric. — We were better parch in Africsun. . . . . e one 8 
Not Afric owns a serpent | abhor More than thy fame atid eney i ee 
AFRICA. — I speak of Africa and golden joys. . . .. . % 
A-FRONT. — These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust atme. . . . 
AFTER-DINNER. — As it were, an after-dinner’s sleep. . . 3 


For your health and your digestion sake, An after-dinner’s breath . 
AFTER-LOvVE. — Scorn at first makes after-love the more. . . . . . 


AFTERNOON.—Till this afternoon his passion Ne’er brake into extremity of rage Comm. of Errors, v 


The posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude call the afternoon 
Liable, congruent and measurable for the afternoon. . .... .- 
Most vilely in the afternoon, when he isdrunk .... . Ccie. t 


A beauty-waning and distressed widow Even in the afternoon of her best dave: 


BS Sleeping within my orchard, My custom always of the afternoon 


AFTER-SUPPER. — Age of three hours Between our after-supper and bed- time 


AFTEK-TIMES, — Much tvo shallow, To sound the bottom of the after-times 


Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 


. . . Aing Lear, i. 

: Othello, i. 

fe RE ee He ee he 
Ant. and Cleo, iti. 

Zivot. and Cress. i. 

2 2 6 « Othello, i. 

. . Aing Lear, 

tions? . Zempest, v. 
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Nesey Wives, v 


. . Love's L. Lost, i. 


. . Winter's Tale, iv. 
2 Henry V1. iii. 
Romeo and Fuliet, ir. 
» Macbeth, iii. 
be Hamlet, ii. 
. King Lear, iii. 
a ae ae “AMS 
» 2 « © Othello, iv. 
. Love's L. Lost, v. 
Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
» Richard 11. i. 
.t Henry LV. i. 
(ae a ie Sat a Dh 
a ae i 
; Henny Vwi 

Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 

. Romeo and Fuliet, v. 
ok Macbeth, ii. 
. . Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Coriolanus, 1. 
. . . 2 Henry IV. 
. . « t Henry TVA. 
. Meas, for Meas. iii. 
. Trot. and Cress. ii. 
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. - Love's L. Lost, v 
| Mer. of Venice, i 
Richard 1171. iii. 
Mid. N. Dream, v. 

2 Henry LV. iv. 
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AFTERWARDS. — You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards . . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 2. 
AGATE. — His heart, like an agate, with your print impressed. . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


I was never manned with an agate tillnow. . . . ©. «© © «© © «© © © «© « 2 Henry IV. i, 2. 
She comes In shape no bigger than an agate-stone . 6 1 1 ee ee Romeo and Fuliet, i. 4. 
Acs. — Who with age and envy Was grown intoahoop.. . » 6 e 6 we © 6 Lempest, i. 2. 
I would with such perfection govern, sir, To excel the golden age ai a, Se. Thy Be Sa he ae ka “NR 
And as with age his body uglier grows, So his mind cankers. . . . . . . ivan 
Which would be great impeachment tohisage. . . is 4 . Two Gen. of Vecoias 1. 3. 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time To clothe mine age with dngelslike perfection RS ah a eee 
‘Che remnant of mine age Should have been cherished by her child-like duty . . . . ©.) iti a. 
Falstaff will learn the humour of the age, French thrift, you rogues . . . . Merry Wives, i. 3. 


One that is well-nigh worn to pieces WIth ABE 3-8 a: GG a ak Beet eae oe Bas a 


All sects, all ages, smack of this vice . . . . . . « « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment Can lay 1 on pacare. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took From my poor cheek? . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
I see thy age and dangers make thee dote .. . . a re ee ee ee 
He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his ape ae ~ 0 0 ee) Much Ado, i. 1. 


A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in his age 6 See EE ee AT 
As they say, When the age is in, the witisout 2. 2 1. 1 6 6 © 8 6 ee ew oe we we CT 


= me me OU ee mee Ne 
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Trust not my age, My reverence, calling, nor divinity . . ee, Me Re tae ANE 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, Nor age so eae ea my ‘avention 6 eae we OLN, 
If it should give your age such cause of fear . . be Ge ie ras hs ORS tate I 
As under privilege of age to brag What I have done belie: young a a ce ee ee 
The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three ages since . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 


Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy . . . . iv. 3. 
This long age of three hours, Between our after-supper and bed-time. . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
The boy was the very staff of my age, my very prop. . . ~ ee a « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow An age of poverty: j > wal ait a? ae ae a a 
And unregarded age, in cornersthrown . . . . «6 6 + e ee ee AS You Like lt, ii. 
Be comfort to my age. eae a ge fe oe de te, Be Se Se 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter; Frosty, but kindly . Pe a ee ee eee ee | 
Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger . . 2. 6. 1 2 6 6 @ ee ew ew we 
One man in his time plays many parts, His acts being seven ages . . . «6 es eee) ik. 
The sixth age shifts Into the lean and slippered pantaloon . . . 2. «6 6 © © «© «© «© « Bi 
The stretching of a span Buckles in his sum of i iii. 


*T is a word too great for any mouth of this age’s size . . BO eR Ne a ee ne. Swe ANG 
The foolish coroners of that age found it was ‘ Hero of Sestos’ ae ee ae ae ee ae ee ee 
Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age. . . Ge a AR We ee Ck RS ON 


How old are you, friend ?— Five and twenty, sir. —A ripe ave Cae She Be ee ee a 
A lady far more beautiful Than any woman in this waning age . . . 7am. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Skipper, stand back: ’tis age that nourisheth. . . er ie ee oe eee ee | 
By law, as well as reverend age, I may entitle thee my ovine. father ihe) oot ec pe ae gee ei, Te SV 
On us both did haggish age steal on, And wore us out ofact. . . . . .. . All’s Well, i. 
I write man; to which title age cannot bring thee 2. 1 1 wee ee ee ee eC 
And dallies with the innocence of love, Like the oldage . . . . « « « « Twelfth Night, ii. 
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Either thou art most ignorant by age, Or thou wert borna fool . . . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
I would there were no age between sixteen and three-and-twenty . . . 2. . « . +. © iii 3. 
A fair one are you — well you fit our ages With flowers of winter . . . gee IVS 
These are flowers Of middle summer, and I think they are given To men of middle ace, o> sge, TARAS 
Is he not stupid With age and altering rheums? can he speak? hear? . . 1. 1. 1. ee e MG 
He has his health and ampler strength indeed Than most have ofhisage . ...... iv. 4 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth. . . . . . .... + « . King John, i. te 
None but in this iron age would doit! . . 1. 1. 6 0 1 te ee we we . ive, 
To be a make-peace shall become my age . . _— Richard IT. i. 3. 
My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light Shall be extinct with age and ‘endless night. . . . i. 3. 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage . . . . . i. 3. 

‘ 


Thy unkindness be like crooked age, To crop at once a too long withered flower . . . . «id. 
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Acs. — Let them die that age and sullens have; For both hast thou. . . . . . Richard /]. ii. 1. 
Who, weak with age, cannot support myself 2. 6 1 6 6 ee ew ew wt tw tw CU 
And future ages groan for this foul act 2. . 2. 6 6 6 6 © © © © © © © ew ew oe le lw MS BS 
Let them tell thee tales Of woeful ages long ago betid . . 2. 2. 2 «© © © © © © © @ © 6OW ER 
The time shall not be many hours of age More than itis . 2. 2 6 6 2 @ 1 ee ew ew el OWE 
To the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock at midnight . . . . . . . «1 Heavy IV. iin 
If speaking truth In this fine age were not thought flattery . . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 6 «© es we e AWE 


Though not clean past your youth, hath yet some smack of age in you . . 2 Henry LV. 1. 2. 
All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them a ee ee a ee 
That are written down old with all the characters of age . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 ee ew ee ee et 


You must learn to know such slanders of theage. . . . . . - . « « « «= Henry V. tii. 6. 
Old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face . . . . . . COU 
Kind keepers of my weak decaying age . . .. . . . .t Henry VT. ir. 5. 
We will bestow you in some better place, Fitter for sickness ana (or erey age. . . . - - Di 2. 
When sapless age and weak unabie limbs Should bring be father to his drooping chair . . iv. 5. 


My age was never tainted with such shame... obo te! ek EE 
This dishonour in thine age Will bring thy head with SOTTOW 16 the ground! . .2 Henry VI. iv. 3. 
Sorrow would solace and mine age would ease. . . ‘ ga tan teks ee ee Sl A 


In duty bend thy knee to me, That bows unto the grave with miickle ae a oe ee ee ee et 
To achieve The silver livery of advised age. 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ew ee tt lee UM 
Shall be eternized in allagetocome . . . . . 2 © © © © © © © © © © we ew ee OW Be 


Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified . . 2... 6 1 6 «© 6 ee) Richard 171. iii. 1. 
Is it upon record, or else reported Successively from age to “eer el tase gst age alge Saate pn sige aes ar,” ONO 
Methinks the truth should live from age toage . . . oe Be SS oer ee Re 
I prophesy the fearfull'st time to thee That ever wretched age hath iéaked upon... . . its. 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous. . . - oe a a ae ae ee 
I with grief and extreme age shall perish, And never look upon thy fice again ia el oe A A 
He would not in mine age Have left me naked to mine enemies. . . . . . Hlenry VITT, iii. 2. 
The faint defects of age Must be the scene of mirth. . . 2. 2. + « « « Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
His pupil age Man-entered thus, he waxed hke asea . . . «© 6 2 6 6 « + 6 Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
For you, be that you are, long; and your misery increase with your age! . . 2... .. W2. 
His name remains To the ensuing age abhorred . . 2. 2. 2. sw Oo ay en a, ae. WES: 
Thou hast thus lovingly reserved The cordial of mine age to glad my heart . . Litus Andron, i. 1. 
Give me a staff of honour for mine age, But not a sceptre to control the world . . ee eee 


This s:ght of death is as a bell, That warns my old age toa sepulchre . . Romeo aad Fuliet, v. 
What further woe conspires against mine age? ww ww 6 ew ew tw ew ww et te ee UW 
Age, thou art shamed! Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! . .  Fulins Caesar, i. 
‘When went there by an age, since the great flood, But it was famed with more than one man? . i, 


w 
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‘> How many ages hence Shall this our lofty scene be acted over In states unborn?. . . . iii. 
‘. The choice and master spirits of thisage . . BS By ea ea ae, AMM 
‘sAnd that which should accompany old age, As hanouts love; Ghedisuce . 2 . « « Macbeth, v. 
It is as proper to our age To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
At your age The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble . 2. . 6. 6 6 6 6 @ + ee OH 
Age, with his stealing steps, Hath clawed me inhisclutch . .. . ae en, 
The age is grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the Solirtier Vv. 
And many more of the same bevy that I know the drossy age doteson ... . ‘ v. 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, Most best, most dearest. . . . K ing Lear: i. 
You see how full of changes hisageis . . be kt a a Se ee a eds 


’T is the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever but slenderly known himself de ek wes 
This policy and reverence of age makes the world bitter to the best of our times. . . 
Such men as may besort your age, And know themselves and you. . . . . . 2 «© « 
Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; Age is unnecessary. . . . . . an oe ee | 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, As full of grief as age; wretched in both ee ee | © 
It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 1. sw ee ww we tw we ef )=6~Othella, iii. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety. . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
AcEp. — Dangerous to be aged in any kind of course . . . .. . . « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
These grey locks the pursuivants of death, Nestor-like aged in an n age of care. . 1 Henry V/. ii. 
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AGENOR. — Sweet beauty in her face, Such as the daughter of — had Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
AGENT. — Here is her hand, the agent of her heart . . . 2 « « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 3. 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, And trust noagent . . . . .. ... « Dlich Ado, ii. 1. 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys dorouse . . . . . . « « « « « « Macbeth, ry 2. 
AGGRAVATE. — I| beseek you now, aggravate your choler . . . a Heus Vin. 
I will aggravate my voice so that I will roar you as gently as any euclang’ dove Mid. XN. Dream, 1. 2. 
AGINCOURT. — The very casques That did affright the air at Agincourt. . . . . Henry V. i. Prol. 


Then call we this the field of Agincourt, Fought on the day of Crispin . . . iv. 7. 
AGITATION. — And so now I speak my agitation of the matter. . . . . . "Mer. of Vewicest iil. 5. 
In this slumbery agitation, besides her walking and other actual performances . . Macbeth, v. 1. 
AGLET-BABY. — Marry him to a puppet or an aglet-baby. . . . . . . .Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
AGN1zE. — I do agnize A natural and prompt alacrity I find in hardness . . . . . . Othello, i. 
Acony. — Charm ache with air and agony with words. . . . ~ « « « « Much Ada, v. 
It cannot be; it is impossible: Mirth cannot move a soul in avony, ~ « « «Love's L. Lost, v. 


Awaked you not with this sore agony? ... . - . « « . Richard 111. i. 
A-GROWING. — He was the wretched’st thing when he was young ‘So long a-growing . . ii, 
AGugE. — My wind cooling my broth Would blow me toanague ... . . . Alter. of Veuicesi 1. 

He will look as hollow as a ghost, As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit . . . . Kung Fohkn, iii. 

A lunatic lean-witted fool, Presuming on an ague’s privilege. . . . . . . . Richard /1, ii. 


This ague fit of fear is over-blown; An easy task it isto win ourown. . . «© . . - . «ii 
Home without boots, and in foul weather too! How ’scapes he agues?. . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Worse than the sun in March, This praise doth nourish agues . . . . «6... se es 6, 
An untimely ague Stayed me a prisoner in my chamber. . . ~ + « Henry VITI. 1. 
Danger, like an ague, subtly taints Even then when we sit idly in n the : sun . J7vot. and Cress. iii. 
Here let them lie Till famine and the ague eatthemup . . - . . . Macbeth, v. 


A-HUNGRY. — ’T were as good a deed as to drink when a man’s gehunerys: . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Aip. — Cannot, By the good aid that I of you shall borrow, Err in bestowing it. . Adl’s Well, iii. 
Expectation and surmise Of aids incertain should not be admitted. . . . . . 2 Henry JV.i. 


Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem To have thee crowned withal . . . . Macbeth, i. 
AIDANT. — Be aidant and remediate In the good man’s distress . . . . . . . King Leam, iv. 
Aim. — My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim . . . ~ « « Com. of Errors, ii. 

More grave and wrinkled than the ends and aims Of burning youth . « « . Meas. for Meas. i. 

A certain aim he took At a fair vestal throned by the west. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ir. 


A poor sequestered stag, ‘hat from the hunter's aim had ta’en a hart . »« AS You Like It, ii. 
I am not an impostor that proclaim Myself against the level of my aim . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
It ill beseems this presence to cry aim To these ill-tuned repetitions . |. . . . King ohn, ii. 
The foemen may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
4 A sign of dignity, a garish flag, To be the aim of every dangerous shot . . . Richard //1. iv. 
What you would work meto, [have some aim . .... . 1. + - + « fFelins Caesar, i. 


I did present myself Even in the aim and very flash of it . . . 2. 2... +. - 1 
Our safest way Isto avoid the aim. . be nad yah; Ww Macbeth, ii. 

AIMED. — Do it so cunningly That my discovery be. not aimed at ee Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
In faith, it 1s exceedingly well aimed . . i ee welg “See ae et ae ae ea I 

Arr. — Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs se we we ow wt we tw w )«=6Lemepest, i, 
The air breathes upon us here most sweetly . . ee ea a ee a ee ee 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt fot eae 4 re te 
These our actors, As I foretold you, were all spirits and Are melted into air, into thin air. . iv. 
A solemn air and the best comforter To an unsettled fancy . . . - - Vv. 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks . .. . Me er ae ‘Two Gen. of Verona, iv, 
Who dare tell her so? If I should speak, She would mock meintoair . . . . Aluch Ado, iii. 
Charm ache with air and agony with words. . . ne ae ae ee 


Ana Ge ar 
To the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving a Qs 6 ee ee we es Love's L, Lost, t. 
Spied a blossom passing fair Playing inthe wanton air . . «© «© © © © © © © we ee iv. 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. . . . ie i te ars Ge a 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, That sheumatie diseases do abound . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
How all the other passions fleet to air, As doubtful thoughts! . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I saw her coral lips to move, And with her breath she did perfume the air Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1 
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Air.—When mine eyes did see Olivia first, Methought she purged the air of pestilence ts fas Night, i.z. 
And make the babbling gossip of the air Cry out. . . . 2... ‘ eo ay. whe Be 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, More than light airs and retoliected tered; - . ih @ 
The climate’s delicate, the air most sweet, Fertilethe isle . . 2. 6 2. © © «© © «© © e) (UO 
Pursue him now, lest the device take air and taint... . ii es at. ea eh. e002 > OS 
This is the air; that is the glorious sun; This pearl she gave me . . . . 2. e+ ee et OVO 3- 
Even till unfenced desolation Leave them as naked asthe vulgarair . . . . . King Sohn; ii. 1. 


Mocking the air with colours idly spread, And find nocheck. . . % ce, & GRR TM 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, And thou art flying toa feahies cline . . Richard 11. i. 3. 
Had the king permitted us, One of our souls had wandered inthe air. . . . . nee ty Pa 


Who lined himself with hope, Eating the air on promise of supply. . . . . . 2 envy IV. i. 3. 
That, when he speaks, The air, a chartered libertine, isstll. 2. . 2. 1... 1 . Henry Vwi. 1. 
From their misty jaws Breathe foul contagious darkness inthe air. . . . . 2 Henry Vi. iv. 3. 
Would not let it forth To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air. . . . . . Richard I//. i. 4. 
Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, Lives like a drunken sailor on a iva ey Ge AM 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, Be shook toair . . . . . . Yvrot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
I see thou wilt not trust the air With secrets . . . . . « Litus Andron. iv. 2. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, Or dedicate his beaury: to the sun Rosmeoand Fultet, i. 1. 
As thin of substance as the air And more inconstant than the wind . . ..... 0... 1 he 
A lover may bestride the gossamer That idles in the wanton summer air. . . . . . +6. ii. 6 


Then sweeten with thy breath This neighbour air . . . ... 6.06. ee et ew ii. 6. 
When the sun sets, the air doth drizlledew . . 1. 1 2 1 1 ww ee ee ee ee oH 
His poor self, A dedicated beggar totheair. . . ~ « « « Limon of Athens, iv. 1. 
Promising is the very air o’ the time: it opens the aves of eineciation i xg eat OWS 
\ And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air To add unto his sickness. . . . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan . . ii. 2. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair: Hover through the fog and filthy air. . . ...., Macbeth, i,k. 
Whither are they vanished?—Intotheair . . . Beis a laine na a dy ges Ne Bee Ve SBS 
They made themselves air, into which they vanished Soe? Se ewe VAI Oe sor env a nS ee 
The air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself Unto our gentle senses... . 1. 1 ww et CO 


Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, The air is delicate . . . 2. . 2 2 we 
Heaven’ 8 cherubim, horsed Upon the sightless couriers of the air. . 1. 1 1 ww ew we 


> 
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Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams ofdeath . . . . . eS SA ae TOS: 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, As broad and general as the casing air...) ill, ge 
T°ll charm the air to give a sound, While you perform youranticround. ....... iw. 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air Are made, notmarked . ... . iv. 3. 
As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air With thy keen sword impress. . . . . . . v. 8. 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, And our vain blows malicious mockery . .. . Hamlet, ir. 
In sea or fire, in earth or air, The extravagant and erring spirithies . . . 1. 1. 6 6 2 it. 
\The air bites shrewdly ; ; it is very cold. — It is a nipping and an eagerair . . dhe rain. i. 4 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, Be thy intents wicked or charitable ae ee er 
But, soft! methinks I scent the morning air; Briefletmebe . .... . ae eee eas Fe 
This most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firriament ; eae eS. Nay 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but use all gently . . . 2... .) illi,2. 
I eat the air, promise-crammed: you cannot feed caponsso . . . een 40 ke Se, Ha 
You do bend your eye on vacancy And with the incorporal air do hold discourse he eae ere | ee 


His poisoned shot may miss our name, And hit the woundlessair . . . . 1. 2. 2. 6 «© © aWS 


Welcome, then, Thou unsubstantial airthat Iembrace . ..... . . . King Lear, iv. 1. 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, We wawl andcry . . . a 8 . . iv. 6 
Trifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ . ‘ Othello, ili. 3. 
Did sit alone, Whistling tothe air. . . oe 0 ww ww oe Ant, and Cleo. ii. 2. 


I am fire and air; my other elements I give “to baser fife a ae ae ee ee ee ee ee 
As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, —O Antony! ge as a Ge PEN ce a ee ES OR 


You reek as a sacrifice: where air comes out, aircomesin . . . « « Cymbeline, i. 2. 
AIR-DRAWN. —- This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, Led vou ‘S Duncan . . Macbeth, iii. 4. 
AIRED. — Though I have for the most part been aired abroad . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 


Airy. — Gives to airy nothing A local habitation andaname ..... . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
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Ajax. — By the Lord, this love is as mad as Ajax: it kills sheep; it killsme. Love's L. Lost, iv. 
ALABASTER. — Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster . . . . . 2 « Mer. of Venice, i. 


That whiter skin of hers than snow, And smooth as monumental alabaster » «2 « «Othello, v 


Avacrity. — Know by my size that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
I have not that alacrity of spirit, Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. . Rechard ///. v. 
I do agnize A natural and prompt alacrity I findin hardness. . . . . . « « « « Othello, i. 
ALARuM. — Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings . . . . . . . » ~« Richard //1. 1. 
And when she speaks, is it not an alarum tolove? . . . . 1. 2. 6 we ee +) Othello, ii. : 
ALBEIT unused to the melting mood. . er ee eee 
ALBION. — Buy a slobbery and a dirty farm In that nockshotten isle of Albion. . . Henry V. iii. 
Then shall the realm of Albion Come to great confusion . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 
ALtcHEmy. — His countenance, like richest alchemy, Will change to virtue: . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
Atcipgs. — No less presence, but with much more love, Than — Alcides . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
And let it be more than Alcides’ twelve . . » + 6 « Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
It lies as sightly on the back of him As great Alcides’ shows anoH anass .. . King Fohn, ii. 
ALDERMAN. — I could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring . . . . . «1 Henry JV. 
No bigger than an agate-stone On the fore-finger of.an.alderman . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Ave. — Against her lips I bob And on her withered dewlap pour the ale . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Thou hast not so much charity in thee as to go to the ale with a Christian 7wo Gen. of I” erona, ii. 


Blessing of your heart, you brew goodale . . . lil. 
Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more e cakes and ale? T welfth Night, il. 
Fora quart of ale isa dish foraking . . ee ee we ww we Winter's Tale, iv. 
I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. ROR. Fees aa Rg ee a, 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude rascals? . . . . . ee ee) Henry VIII. 
ALEHousE. — You are to call at all the alehouses . . . . 1. 1 1 1 ee ee Much Ado, iii. 
Would I were inan alehouse in London! . . . ee eee) Henry V. iii. 


ALEXANDER. — I think Alexander the Great was born i in ‘Macedon baa ibe dee Bo he gat Ge ee TAS 
Alexander killed his friend Cleitus, being in his ales and hiscups . . . . . ee ee iv. 


Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the earth? . . . . . . ». « Hamlet, v 


Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander? . . . 2. 1. 1 2 2 + ee) OW 


Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth into dust 


ALEXAS, sweet Alexas, most any thing Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas . . At. and Cleo. i. 


ALrke. — Both are alike; and both alike we like. One must prove greatest. . . King John, ii. 
A.ive. — There is scarce truth enough alive to make societies secure. . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
You are the cruell’st she alive . . . . 2 6 « Lewelfth Night, i. 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, That I should fear to dies 2. . « © Winter's Tale, iii. 
This earth that bears thee dead Bears not alive so stout a gentleman . . . . . 1 Henry IV.v 
The bricks are alive at this day to testify it; therefore deny it not . . . . . 2 Henry V7. iv. 
Here lie I, Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate. . . . Timon of Athens, v 
\/ will you dine with me to-morrow ? — Ay, if I be alive and your Taina hold . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
Att. — The very all of all is, — but, sweetheart, I do implore secrecy . . . . Love's L. Lost, v 


All that glisters is not gold; Often have you heard thattold. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
There shall be no money ; all shall eat and drink on my score . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Retailed to all posterity, Even to the general all-ending day . . . . Richard 117. ii. 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! - . . Macbeth, i. 
I dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do more isnone ...... .- ee eh 
All my pretty ones? Did you say all? Ovbell-kite! All? 2... 1 1. ee eee ee CU 


What, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fellswoop?. . . . . . +... +. iv. 
He wasa man, take him fer all in all,-I shall not look upon his like ae . 2 6 ©) Hamlet, i. 
All with me’s meet that I-can fashion fit . . . . . . King Lear, i. 


ALLEGIANCE. — Too good for them, if they should havea: any ‘allegiance i in them . « Much Ada, iii. 
Dressed myself in such humility That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze Allegiance in them. . . . Henry V/77. i. 

ALLICHOLLY. — Methinks you are allicholly: I pray you, why is it? . . Ywo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
But indeed she is given too much to allicholy and musing. . ee) Merry Wives, i. 

ALLIGATOR. — An alligator stuffed, and other skins Of ill-shaped fishes . «Romeoand Fuliet, v. 

ALLOTTERY. — Give me the poor allottery my father left me by testament. . . As Vou Like /t, i. 
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ALLow. — Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we prove . . . . . . .) Trot. and Cress. iii. 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man's life’s cheap as beast’s. . .. King Lear, ii. 
ALLOWANCE. — Among ourselves Give him allowance for the better man... Trot. and Cress. i. 
His bark is stoutly tumbered, and his pilot Of very expert and approved allowance . . Othello, ii. 


ALL-SHAKING.—Thou, all-shaking thunder, Smite flat the thick rotundity o° the world King Leas, iii. 


ALLUSION. — I say, The allusion holds in the exchange . . 2. . 1 ew) Love's L. Lost, iv. 
ALMANAC. — Here comes the almanac of my true date... 6 6 6 6 1. Com. of Errors, i. 
A calendar! look in the almanac; find out moonshine. . . . 0. ee. aN. Dreamy, iii. 
They are greater storms and tempests than almanacs can report. . . . . .) Amt. and Cleo. i. 
ALMIGHTY. — Of his almighty dreadful little might... 6 6 6 2 6. . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, Gave Hectoragift. . ......,. 2.2. ~¥. 
Acas. — And doth beg the alms Of palsiedeld 2... . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
‘Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein he puts ani tor Siivien Lrot. and Cress. iii, 
As with a man by his own alms empoisoned And with his charity slain...) .) Coriolanns, v. 
ALMs-BASKET. — They have lived long on the alms-basket of words . . . 2). Love’s L. Lost, v. 
ALONE. — She is alone. — Then let her alone. 2 2. 6 6 6 1 6 1 1) Do Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy. . . 2. . 1. wwe ee ew OSs Von Like /t, ii. 
Good alone is good without a name, —Vileness isso. 2... 1 6 ww ww AMS Well, ii, 
And leave those woes alone whith I alone Am bound to underbear . og... Aing John, iii. 


Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, And made what work I pleased. . . . . Cortolanus, i. 


We do it not alone, sir. — I know you can do very littlealone . . 2 1 ew we ew we ww Che 
I Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli: Alone I did it. Bov! o.oo. . Be ea Vv. 
Measuring his affections by my own, That most are busied when thev ’re rit alan Rom. & Ful. i. 


2. 
4 


*T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, Nor customary suits of solemn black . Hamlet, i. 2. 


All single and alone, Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. . . . .) . Wusmon of Athens, v. 
Atps. — Talking of the Alps and Apennines, The Pyrenean and the river Po. . .) Aing Yohn,i 
Were I tied to run afoot Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps . . . . . . . Richard 1/1. i. 
Whose low vassal seat The Alps doth spit and void hisrheum upon , . . . . Henry V. iii. 
ALTARS. — Come as humbly as they used to creep To holy altars. . . . . Zyrot. and Cress. iii. 
ALTERATION. — And changes fill the cup of alteration With divers liquors . . 2 Henry IV. iii 
He’s full of alteration And self reproving: bring his constant pleasure . . . . Aung Lear, v. 
That the affrighted globe Should yawn at alteration. . 2. 0. 6. 2. 1 6 ee we) « Othello, v. 
ALTITUDE. — Which he is, even to the altitude of his virtue... Ge ae a Con ielinis i. 
Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last, by the altitude of achopine Hamlet, ii. 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. . A°éag Lear, iv. 
ALTOGETHER. — Yet [am not altogetheranass. . . . . - 2. « « «© « «0 Jerry Wives, 1. 
We have reformed that indifferently with us, sir. — O, reform it altogether. . . . Hamilet, iii. 
Atways. — Before the always wind-obeying ‘ines ie cise. 8 ee. See len we ee Come. of Errors, i. 
One that thinks a man always going to bed, and says, ‘ God give you good rest!” . . 2. . iv. 
Amaze. — His face’s own margent did quote such amazes. . ww we Lowe's L. Lost, ii. 
~ Ye gods, it doth amaze me A man of sucha feebletemper . . . 1. . . .) Fudins Cesar, i. 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed The very faculties of evesand ears. . . Haslet, ii. 
AMAZED. — I am more amazed at his dishonour Than at the strangeness of it . Afeas. for Meas. v. 


I am amazed at your passionate words... . soe ew ew ew ew ew ew Bid. N. Dream, iii. 
And there I stood amazed for a while, As ona pillory oe ew ew ww Lam, of the Shrew, ii. 
I am amazed with matter... .) a, Go RO EE a a Gag HG ponebeting Av: 


AMAZEMENT. — Be collected: No more amarement € oe a ee ae ae, wee ok oe Lenipesty 1. 


Put not vourself into amazement how these things shouldbe. . . . . «0 Seas. for Meas. iv. 
And wild amazement hurries up and down . . . . oe 0 ww we King Sohn, v. 
Your behaviour hath struck her into amazement and dainiration a re ee . . Hamlet, ii. 


AMAZON. — The bouncing Amazon, Your buskined mistress . . 2. . «6 « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
Thou art an Amazon And fightest with the sword of Deborah . . . . . . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
Belike she minds to play the Amazon. . . . . . el Poe Se a, Hews VY. iv. 

AMBASSADOR. — I have not seen So likely an sinbessador of love. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 

AMBER-COLOURED. — An amber-coloured raven was well noted. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 

AMBITION. —I have no ambition Toseeagoodlierman . . . 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 ss Lempest, i 
A hope that even Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond. . . « 6 «© 6 © © © © © «ike 
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AMBITION. — This is the period of my ambition: O this blessed hour! . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man's good parts . . . . .As You Like It, i. 
Who doth ambition shun And loves to live i’ thesun . . 2. 2. 6. ee 6 ee ew ew ee OU 
Urge them while their souls Are capable of this ambition. . . . . . . . . King Fohn, u. 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot Unlikely wonders . . . . . + . Richard ll.v. 


Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk!. . . . 1. 2. . 6 © ee et Henry lV. 
Go forward and be choked with thy ambition!. . . . . 2. 2. 2 6 © «© «© «a Henry VI. in. 
Choked with ambition of the meaner sort . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 8 ee ee eo ee ew ee 
Pride went before, ambition follows him. . . . . . . ee eee 2 Henry VIL i. 
These days are dangerous: Virtue is choked with foul amibitien: Ge 8 te ae Sa a eS 
I charge thee, fling away ambition: By that sin fellthe angels . . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
Love and meekness, lord, Become a churchman better than ambition. . . . . . ..- . . 
Force him with praises: pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry. . . « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
{But ’t is a common proof, That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder ee e) SFulins Cesar, ii. 
There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and death for his ambition iii. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff . . . . 2 oe Hib 
Thou wouldst be great; Art not without ambition, but without The ‘nes should attend it Macbeth, i. 
But only Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself And fallson the other . . . . 2. 2... 1. 
Thriftless ambition, that will ravin up Thine own life’s means! . . . Oe Eee 
I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow : - . Hamlet, ii. 
And shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it... . ge etna ‘a Soa Ih 


Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, That make ambition virtue a ae ‘Othello, i ili. 
Ambition, The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss . . . . . . «. Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
AmBiT1ous.—I would not be ambitious in my wish, To wish myself much better Aler. of Venice, iii. 
O that I were a fool! I am ambitious fora motley coat. . . . . . + . AS You Like It, ii. 
*ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, Self-loving. . . » « « « Cortolanus, iv. 

{ As he was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew hit . . « SFulius Cesar, iii. 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; And Brutus isan honourableman . . . . . . 2) Wh 
The very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of adream .. . . . Hamlet, ii. 


I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious . . 2. 2. . 6 1 1 6 we we ew ew ee ee ee 
AMBLEs. — Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes easily . . oe ew ww tw ew tw 6 Mutcth Ado, 
I’}} tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal. . ee ee AS You Like It, iii. 
You jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures . . . . . . » Hamilet. iii. 
AMBLING. — And want love's majesty To strut before a wanton fg: nymph. . Richard //1. i. 
Give mea torch: I am not for this ambling . . . : . . « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
AmBusH. — Who would have suspected an ambush where I was s taken? » 6 « « All’s Well, iv. 
Once did I lay an ambusly for your life . . . 64 a ae Ba, AeRarad TAs 
AMEN. — Let me say ‘amen’ betimes, lest the devil cross ; my prayer . . « Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Will no man say amen? Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen . . . . Richard //. iv. 
I have said my prayers and devil Envy say Amen . . . . « «ee +) Drv 0t. and Cress. ii. 


One cried ‘God bless us!’ and ‘Amen’ the other . . ~ 6 + © Macbeth, ii. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ Amen,’ When they did: say , God bless CH a a on ane | 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen* Stuck in my throat... . . i he ee Se oul 


AMEND. — God amend us, God amend! we are much out o’ the way .. . onde L. Lost, iv. 
You must amend your drunkenness . . 1. 1 1 1 ew ee ee ww ww Level (th Night, ii. 
Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll amend my life. . . . . . . . . « « t Henry IV. iii. 

AMENDED. —I must excuse What cannot be amended ....... . + . Cortolanus. iv. 

AMENDMENT. — I see a good amendment of lifeinthee . . . 2. « Yt Henry Vii. 

Ames-aceg. — I had rather be in this choice than throw ames-ace ee my iife »~ 2 « All's Well, ii. 

Amiss. — For never any thing can be amiss, When simpleness and duty tender it AZd. NV. Dream, v 
Seven times tried that judgement is, That did never choose amiss . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Why, nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal . . . . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, \. 
For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss Is not amiss when it is truly done. . Aing John, iii. 
As sin’s true nature is, Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. . . ; . . Hamilet, iv. 
Nor know I aught By me that’s said or done amiss this night . . . . . . » + =. Othello, ii. 

Amity. — Now thou and I are new inamity . . . . . 1. 6 « « « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
There may as well be amity and life’Tween snow and fire... . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
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Amity. — You have a noble and a true conceit Of godlike amity. . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love 2. 2. . . 1. 6 6 ew ee ew we img John, iii. 
The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie . . . . - « . Lyvot. and Cress. ii. 
How, in one house, Should many people, under two commands, Hold amity?. . Aung Lear, ii. 

AMPLIFY, — To amplify too much, would make much more, And top extremity . 2... 0.0.) sO.~ 
Is*t not meet That 1] did amplify my judgement in Other conclusions? . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 

ANATOMIZE. — Should I anatomize him to thee as he is, I must blush and weep As }’on Leke /t, i. 

ANATOMIZED, — The wise man’s folly is anatomized Even by the squandering glances of the fool ii. 


ANATOMY. — A mere anatomy, a mountebank, A threadbare juggler. . . Com. of Errors, v. 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice . Ang John, tii. 


In what vile part of this anatomy Doth my name lodge? . . . . « «© Romeoand Juliet, iii. 


ANCESTORS. — All his ancestors that come after him may. . . . 2. - « « ©) Merry Hives, i. 


She hes buried with her ancestors; ©, in a tomb where never scandal slept . .  A/uch Ado,v 


An honour ’longing to our house, Bequeathed down from many ancestors . . . Adl's Well, iv. 
Yielded with compromise That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows. . Richard //. ii. 


Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. . . : ‘ » « «© «1 Henry lV. vy. 
Times that you shall look upon When I am sleeping with ay aiekiors . . + 2 Henry LV. wv. 
Look back into your mighty ancestors. . . . . ‘ fa wee we ee er EA, 


e For Romans now Have thews and limbs like to hee: saicestore 2 ee ow ew ew) Fttlius Caesar, i. 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome The Tarquin drive . 2. . 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 we ek 
Give him a statue with his ancestors . . . Sal oe a: Sande Bese: ae us ino SA 

ANCEsTRY. — Now, by the honour of my aibestiy: I do applaud thy spirit 7wo Gen. af Verona, v. 
Not propped by ancestry, whose grace Chalks successors their way . . . . . Henry V///. i, 
Ancuises.- As did Eneas old Anchises bear, So bear I thee. . . . . . . .2Henry VJ. v. 
‘% Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder The old Anchises bear . . .  SYulinus Caesar, i. 
ANcHOR. — The anchor is deep: will that humour pass?. 2... 1 ee we) Alerry Wives, i. 
You had much ado to make his anchor hold: When you cast out, it still came home Winter’s Zale, i. 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who Do their best office, if they can but stay you . . ._ iv. 
The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, And half our sailors swallowed in the flood 3 Henry V/. v. 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, Inestimable stones. . . . . . Richard 1/1. 3, 
An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope! . . . . 2. 2 6 © © © © © © 6 6 Hamlet, iit. 
There would he anchor his aspect and die With looking on his life. . . . . Amt. and Cleo. i. 
ANCIENT. — He smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like smell. . . . 2. «. « Lempest, i. 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him . . . . we eo ee ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
As an ancient tale new told, And in the last repeating troublesome. . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Ten times more dishonourable ragged than an old faced ancient . . . . . 8 Henry JV. iv. 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancientears. . . . 2 6 «© 6 « « « «Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Ancient damnation! O most wicked fend . . . «6 6. «© © © © © © © © © © we oe ew HDD 


Let ’s then determine With the ancient of war on our proceedings . . . . . . Aing Lear, v 


This is my ancient; this is my right hand, and this is my left: I am not drunk now. Othello, ii. 
ANDIRONS. — Her andirons— I had forgot them — were two winking Cupids Of silver Cysmzdeline, ii. 
ANGEL, — Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 

She has all the rule of her husband’s purse: he hath a legion of angels . . .  Alerry Wives, i. 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven As make the angels weep. . Meas. for Meas. ii. 

Let ’s write good angel on the devil’s horn; ’T is not the devil’s crest . 2. 2. 2 6 2 © «) Gk 

O, what may man within him hide, Though angel on the outward side!. 2. . . 2. ee) OM 

He that came behind you, sir, like anevilangel . . 2. 2 1. 2 6 1 «© « Com. of Errors, iv. 

It is written, they appear to men like angels of light. . . 2. 2 2 6 6 ee we ee ee DV 

Love is a devil: there is no evil angel but Love . . ~ « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 

An angel is not evil; I should have feared her had she Beeis a devil Ma? Vv. 

What angel wakes me from my flowery bed? . . . gee Mid. NV. Drona ii. 

They have in England A coin that bears the figure of an angel Stamped i in gold Mer. of Venice, ii. 

In his motion like an angel sings, Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. . . v. 

At last I spied An ancient angel coming down the hill . . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew iv. 

What angel shall bless this unworthy husband? . . . . Ss ~ 0 0 « All's Well, iii. 

See thou shake the bags Of hoarding abbots; imprisoned atigels Set at liberty . King Yohn, iii. 

Then if angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right . . . Richard J]. iii. 
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ANGEL. — O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel tothee. . . . . . . ut Henry IV. iii. 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, To turn and wind a fiery ecu a ee ee me | 2 


This bottle makes an angel. — An if it do, take it for thy labour. . ... . iv. 
There is a good angel about him; but the devil outbids him too. . . a | Hee I Vi it. 
Consideration, like an angel, came And whipped the offending Adam tit of him. . Henry V.i. 
More wonderful, when angels are so angry. . 7 6 6 6 « Richard 11I. i. 
Then came wandering by A shadow like an atgel;, with ‘bright tai ie 5. ae ei 
That loves him with that excellence That angels love good men with. . . . Henry VU. li. 
Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your hearts ... Boe ae Owl es : ili. 
I charge thee, fling away ambition: By that sin fell the angels. Reig de ak Ho, ee Sel a > a 
Sir, as I havea soul, she isan angel . . . . . be ; iv. 


Women are angels, wooing: Things won are done; joy’ Ss ssoul Ties j in the doing Tr rot. aad Cressi i, 


Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarmed, As bending angels . . . . .« 


She speaks: O, speak again, bright angel! . . . aoe Romeo dnd Fuliet, ii. 
Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, And her immortal part with angels lives . . . v. 
His virtues Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued. . . . . 2. 1. 2 2 ee Macbeth, i. 


Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell . . ; a ee ee ee ee 2 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thoua spirit of health . ~ 6 « « « «Hamlet, i. 
In action how like an angel! in apprehension how Jikea god! . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 6 oe we th, 
Help, angels! Make assay! Bow, stubborn knees. . de, Vem tec AT 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil. is pangel yeti in this WS Wie Ge ee CAG 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, When thou liest howling . . . . ...... 
Good night, sweet prince; And flights of angels sing thee tothy rest! . . 2... 2... Vv. 
Croak not, black angel; I have no food forthee . . . «© - + + © © + « « King Lear, iii. 
O, the more angel she, And you the blacker devil! . 2. 2 © 6 6 © «© «© «© © « «Othello, v. 
Curse his better angel from his side, And fall to reprobation . . . . i! eras @o.des Ee OE 
ANGER. — Never till this day Saw I him touched with anger so distempered . - . » Tempest, iv. 
He both pleases men and angers them, and then they laugh at him and beat him. Much Ado, ii. 
The moon, the governess of floods, Pale in her anger, washes all the air. . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Look, here comes the duke. — With his eyes full ofanger. . . . ~ « .As You Like It, i. 
O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful In the contempt and anger of his lip! Twelfth Night, iii. 
Sometime he angers me With telling me of the oe andtheant . . . 1 Henry JV. iii. 


This is the deadly spite that angers me . . ili. 
Anger is like A full-hot horse; who being allowed his way Self-mettle tires him . Henry ‘VII. i. 
Anger ’s my meat; I sup upon myself, And so shall starve with feeding. . . . Corrolanus, iv. 
To be in anger is impiety ; But who is man that is not angry? ~ « «© « « Limon of Athens, iii. 
Let grief Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. . .. » + « « « Macbeth, iv. 


Looked he frowningly ?— A countenance more in sorrow than in anger » 2 « «© ©) Hamlet, i. 
Know you no reverence ?— Yes, sir; but anger hath a privilege . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
Never anger made good guard for itself . . . 2. 1. 1 6 1 se 6 e te Ant. and Cleo. iv. 


ANGERED. — ’T would have angered any heart alive . . . « Macbeth, iii. 
That being angered, her revenge being nigh, Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure fly Othello, ii. 
I am sprited with a fool, Frighted, and angered worse. . . ~ 6 « « Cymbeline, ii. 
ANGLER. — Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness . . . ; . . King Lear, in. 
ANGLING. — I am angling now, Though you perceive me not how 1 vive fine: - Winter's Tale, i. 
The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish Cut with her golden oars the silver stream Mauch A doa, iii. 
*T was merry when You wagered on your angling . .. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Ancry. — O, when she is angry, she is keen and shrewd! . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
More wonderful, when angels are soangry . . o 0 0 e we « Richard ITIL. i. 
Give your dispositions the reins, and be angry at your pleasures be A ok . Cortolanus, ii. 
To be in anger is impiety; But who is man that is notangry? ... . Tien of Athens, iii. 


AnGuisH. — Is there no play, To ease the anguish of a torturing hour?. . . Mid. N. Dream, v 


One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another’s anguish Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Many simples operative,whose power Will close the eye of anguish . . . . . Kung Lear, iv. 
Why, then, your other senses grow imperfect By your eyes’ anguish . . . . . .. ..~ iv. 


O Spartan dog, More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! . . . 2 1 6 «© « «= Othello, v 


ANIMAL, — Those pampered animals That rage in savage sensuality. . . . « « dluch Ado, iv. 
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ANIMAL. — He is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts. 
That souls of animals infuse themselves Into the trunks of men. . 
The beauty of the world! the paragon of ammals! . . . . . . 
But such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 2. . + . 6 

ANNALS. — If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there. . . . .- 


. Love's L. Lost, iv. 2 
. Mer. of Venice, iv. 
~ «© « =) SMamilet, ir. 
. « « King Lear, ii. 


ANNOTHANIZE, —Which to annothanize in the vulgar, O base and obscure vulgar! Love's L. Lost, iv. 


ANNOYANCE. — Remove from her the means of all annoyance... 


. ° ° ° Macbeth, Vv. 


Like an eagle o’er his aery towers, ‘Io souse annoyance that comes near his nest. Aung John, v 
ANOINTED. — The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, Liege of all luiterers Love's L. Lost, iil. 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the balm off from an anointed king Anchard //. ui. 2. 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women Rail on the Lord's anointed. Richarg 1/1. ww. 4. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The Lord’s anointed temple 


ANOTHER. — My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another . . . . . 


Sweet fellowship in shame!) One drunkard loves another of the name 


O hell! to choose love by another’s eyes. . 2. . 2. . eis Gee 
Here comes another of the tribe: a third cannot be midichedi« ews 
They were all lke one another as half-pence are . . . 2 2. 6 
Pleasure will be paid, one time or another . . . . . . 6. .s 


I 
2 
4 
© 6 « Cortolanus, v. 6. 
1 
I 
2 
t 


~ © © ew MMacheth, i. 3. 
2 ee Much Ado, in. 4. 
~ Love's L. Lost, w. 3. 
~  Ahd. N. Dream, i. 1. 
. Mer. of Venice, Ww. 1. 
» As Vou Like It, ivi. 2. 
~ « Twelfth Night, wv. 4. 


As rheumatic as two dry toasts ; you cannot one bear with another’s confirmities 2 //enry JV. A. 4. 
What is he more than another? — No more than what he thinks he is 


Now they are clapper-clawing one another; 1’ll golookon . . . 


Put not your worthy rage into your tongue; One time will owe another . 
One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another's anguish Romeoand Juliet, i. 2. 


Lend to each man enough, that one need not lend to another . . 
One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, So fast they follow. . . 
Another of his fathom they have none, To lead their business . . 
ANSWER. — I come to answer thy best pleasure . . . . a 


A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. — This proves me still a sheep 


Leave me your snatches, and yield me a direct answer. . . . ; 
I will owe thee an answer for that . 2. 6 1 1 1 ew ew ew es 
I do say thou art quick in answers; thou heatest my blood . . . 
What, will you tear Impatient answers from my gentle tongue! . . 
Thou art come to answer A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch . 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew «6 6 1 6 ee ee 
I'll not answer that: But, say, it is my humour: is it answered? . 


. Lvroti. and Cress. i. 3. 
e e e ° e ° ° v. 4- 
. Cortolanns, iii. 1. 


. Limon of Athens, iii. 6. 
~ « © « Hamlet, iv. 7. 
. ee ee Othello, i. 1. 
» 2 « 6 Lempest, i. 2. 


Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 


. leas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
~ . . Much Ado ii. 3 
. « Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Alida. N. Dreamy, in. 2. 
Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
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This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, To excuse the current of thy cruelty . . . 2. 2. . Ive a. 


I am not bound to please thee with my answers . . « s+ «© © © 
You are full of pretty answers . 2. 2 1. 2 8 ee . 8 


e e e * e . s lv. I. 


. As You Like It, vii. 2. 


Never take her without her answer, unless you take her without hertongue ... -. +. Wd. 


We that have good wits have much to answer for. . 2. + «6 « + 
I am so full of business, I cannot answer thee acutely 


But for me, I have an answer will serve all men . . 2. 2 2 e 


Marry, that’s a bountiful answer that fits all questions . . . . 
By all means stir on the youth toan answer... 1 2 6 ew 
I can no other answer make but thanks, Andthanks . ... . 
Then comes answer like an Absey book. . . . . . , ; 


Ad 


17]l answer thee in any fair degree, Or chivalrous design of kntghily trial 


The answer is as ready as a borrower’s cap, ‘I am the king’s poor cousin, 


Quite from the answer of hisdegree . . . 2. + ss es ew ew 
We will suddenly Pass our accept and peremptory answer. . . . 
What means this silence? Dare no man answer in a case of truth? 
Here I stand to answer thee, Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 


Wherefore not afield ?— Because not there: this woman’s answer sorts 


We are too well acquainted with these answers . . . 2. 6 6 « 

. Any man that can write may answeraletter . 2. . 1. 2. 1 ee 
— Answer every man directly. — Ay, and briefly. — Ay, and wisely . 
You'll rue the time That clogs me with this answer. . . . s « 
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ANSWER. — O, answer me! Let me not burst in ignorance. . . . . . . . =. . Hamlet,i.4 


At more considered time we’ll read, Answer, and think upon this business. . . . . . .~ Ui 
If it shall please you to make me a wholesome answer . . . . 2. 1. we ee ee ee th 
Such answer as [ can make, you shallcommand . . . . 2. 2 1 ee ew ew ee ee 
He'll not feel wrongs Which tie him toan answer . . .. ... =. =. «. « King Lear, iv. 
I am not well; else I should answer From a full-flowing stomach. . . ..... +. YW. 
ANSWERED. — Would have dark deeds darkly answered . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Now methinks You teach me how a beggar should be answered. . . . . Mer. of Venice, ww. 
This must be answered either here or hence . . . . 1. 1p ee ew we King Fohny, iv. 
These faults are easy, quickly answered . . . 1... ~ «+ 2 Henry V1. ii. 
ANSWEREST. — If thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess thyself . 2. + « Hamlet, v. 


2. 


ANT.—We ’ll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee there ’s no labouring i’ the winter King Learz, ii. 4. 


ANTHEM. — Breathe it in mine ear, As ending anthem of my endless dolour 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 

For my voice, I have lost it with halloing and singing of anthems . . . . . . 2 Henry LV.1. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI and men whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders. . . . . . Othello, i. 
ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. — He’ il speak like an Anthropophaginian unto thee. . Merry Wives, iv. 


ANTIc.—We can contain ourselves, Were he the veriest antic in the world Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 


And there the antic sits, Scoffing his state and grinning athis pp .. . . . Richard //. iii. 
Fobbed as it is with the rusty curb of old father antic thelaw . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV.i. 


For indeed three such antics do not amount toaman ........ . + Henry V. iii. 
Thou antic death, which laugh’st us here toscorn . ... . . 2. « t Henry VI. iv. 
I’]l charm the air to give a sound, While you perform your antic eound’ . « . « Macbeth, iv. 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet To put an antic dispositionon . . . . Hamtlet, i. 


ANTICIPATING. — Fresh and fair, Anticipating tiie with starting courage. . Trot. and Cress. iw. 
ANTICIPATION. — So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery . . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
ANTICKED. — The wild disguise hath almost Anticked usall . . . . . . . Amt. and Clea. ii. 
ANTIboTE. — Trust not the physician: His antidotes are poison . . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote Cleanse the stuffed bosom ... . . . JMlacbeth, v 
ANTIPATHY. — No contraries hold more antipathy Than I and suchaknave. . . King Leaz, ii. 
ANTIPopEs. — I will go on the slightest errand now tothe Antipodes . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
We should hold day with the Antipodes, If you would walk in absence of thesun Mer. of Venice, v 
While we were wandering with the Antipodes . . . . . ... . . . «© « Richard /1. in. 
Thou art as opposite to every good Asthe Antipodes are untous . .. . . . 3 Heary V/.i. 


ANTIQUARY.—Instructed by the antiquary times, He must, he is, he cannot but be wise 7707.&°Cres. ii. 3. 


ANTIQUE. — Nature, drawing of an antique, Madea foul blot . . . . . . . « Mauch Ado, iii. 
How well in thee appears The constant service of the antique world!. . . As You Like /t, ir. 
I never may believe These antique fables, nor these fairy toys . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
In this the antique and well-noted face Of plain old form is much disipured. . . King Fohn, iv. 
Never believe it: I am more an antique Romanthana Dane ..... .. . Hanilet, v. 


AnTIQuITY. — Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity uponthee . . . . . . All’s Weill, in. 
Whose boughs were mossed with age, And high top bald with dry antiquity As Fou Like /t, iv. 
And every part about you blasted with antiquity... ~ 0 « 6 2 Henry 1V.4, 
As the world were now but to begin, Antiquity forgot, custom not known . . + « Hanilet, iv. 

AnTrREs. — Of antres vast and deserts idle, Rough quarries, ae andhills. . . . - Othella, i. 


Anvit. — Here I clip The anvil of my sword. . . oe ee Copiolannss iv. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, The whilst hist iron did o on the anvil cool King Yokn, iv. 
Apacg. — Our nuptial hour Draws on apace . . . . . «ws eee) Mid. N. Dreamy. 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. . . » 2 ee «0 Richard 117, \. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Phcebus’ jodging . . « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace To gain the timely inn . . ~ 6 2 « « Macbeth, iii. 


Apg. — Be turned to barnacles, or to apes With foreheads villanous low 2 6 « « Lempest, iv. 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, Plays such fantastic tricks . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an ape a doctor tosuchaman. . . . Much Ado, v 
This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
More new-fangled than an ape, more giddy in my desires than a ‘hionkey, . As You Like It, iv. 
And for your love to her lead apesinhell . . . . ee ee ee) 6 Tam. of the Shrew, \. 


You showed your teeth like apes, and fawned like Rounds:: Se ew ew we ww) Futlius Caesar, v. 
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Ape. — Like the famous ape, To try conclusions, in the basket creep . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
He keeps them like an ape, in the corner of his jaw... 6 we ee we ee ee 
O sleep, thou ape of death, he dull upon her! . 0. 0. 6 1 we we we ww) Cy mbeline, ii. 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity for apes and grief for boys... . iv. 

APENNINES, — Talking of the Aips and Apennines. The Pyrenean and the river Po Ang Yohkn, i 

ApotcLo, — As sweet and musical As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair Love's L. Lost, iv. 
The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo... bs Oe Be der” Uy ae |, MG 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; The dove pursues the erifit . 2. bhd. N. Dreamy, ii, 
Hark! Apollo plays And twenty caged nightingales do sing . 0.0.) Zam. of ithe Shrew, Induce. 
Whose youth and freshness Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes stale the morning 7 ot. and Cress. ii. 
Unless the fiddler Apoilo get his sinews to make catlhnys on... we ee ee 

Apop_exy. — This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy. 2... 0. 1. 1 2 Henry IV. i. 
This apoplexy will certain be hisend. . . . 2. . oe ae ee ee ee ee ee 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, iasendible oe ee e Cortolanus, iv. 

ApostTve. — His champions are the prophets and apostles .o. 2. 0. 0.0. ee. 2 Menry VIL. 


By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard Archard /7/.v. 
APOSTRAPHAS, — You find not the apostraphas, and so miss the accent. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


APOTHECARY. — I do remember an apothecary, And hereabouts he dwells . Romeo and Fuliet, v 


Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination. .. . Ang Lear, iv. 
APPAREL, — Every true man’s apparel fits your thef . . . 0. ee eee) Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger; Beara fair presence. . . - « . « Com. of Errors, iii. 
You shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel «6. 1 6 ew ew eee Ahtch Addo, il. 
I see that the fashion wears out more apparel than the man .o. 2 2 6 ee ee ee 


Remember thy courtesy; I beseech thee, apparel thy head . . 2... . . Lowe's L. Lost, v. 


For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch; Some sleeves, some hats. . Aid. N. Dream, iii. 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out. 2. 6 6 ew ee ew ww Mer. Of Venice, ii. 
I could find in my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel . 2). 1 1 ee |) AS Vou Like It, it. 
A monster, a very monster in apparel, and not like a Christian footboy . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 


You might have thrust him and all his apparel into an eel-skin . . 1. 1 6) 2 Henry TVA 


His apparel is built upon his back and the whole frame stands upon pins... . 6. OAL 
NJ What dost thou with thy best apparel on? 2. 0. 0. 6 6 ee ew ew ee) Fulius Cesar, i. 


Rich, not gaudy; For the apparel oft proclaims the man . . . . . 1. 1.  .) Mamlet, i. 
APPARELLED, — On my side it is so well apparelled, So clear, so shining . . . . 1 Henry VI. it. 
Every lovely organ of her life Shall come apparelled in more precious habit . . Much Ado, iv. 
Not so well apparelled As I wish vou were. . . . «we ee ee Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
See where she comes, apparelled like the spring . . . 2. . 6. 6 1 ee ew ee) Pericles, i. 
APPARENT. — Were it not here apparent that thou art heir apparent. . . . . . 1 Henry /V.i1 


As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, In my opinion, ought to be prevented Richard /7//. it. 
So he thinks, and is no less apparent To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly Corzolanus, iv. 


APPARITION. —I have marked A thousand blushing apparitions To start into her face Auch Ado, iv. 
\ I think it is the weakness of mine eyes That shapes this monstrous apparition. Fulius Caesar, iv. 
Each word made true and good, The apparition comes: I knew your father . . . Hamlet, i. 
APPEACHED. — For your passions Have to the fullappeached. . . . . . . .) All’s Well, i. 
Aprear. — Well, then, it now appears vou need my help! . . . . . « © « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Still more fool I shall appear By the time I linger here. 2. 2. 6. 6 6. ee ee ee ee 
How well in thee appears The constant service of the antique world! . . As Vou Like /t, ii. 
Not almost appears, It doth appear. . ba acs ie er Gr OR ee eg er ETT To, 
That you have wronged me doth appear in this tee ee we ww ww Fulins Caesar, iv. 
APPEARANCE. — There is no appearance of fancyin him. . .. ~ . « 6 Mhuch Ado, ii. 
This speedy and quick appearance argues proof Of your accustomed diligence . «1 Henry Viv. 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face Bears acommand in’t. . . . . . Cortolannus, iv. 
He requires your haste-post-haste appearance, Even on the instant . . . . . . . Othello, i. 
APPERTAINING to thy voung days, which we may nominate tender . . . & . Love's L. Lost, i. 
The reason that I have to love thee Doth much excuse the appertaining rage Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
APPERTAINMENTS. — We lay by Our appertainments, visiting of him . . . rot. and Cress. ii. 
APPERTINENT. — An appertinent title to your old time, which we may name tough Love's L. Lost, i. 
All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them . . 2 Heavy IV. i. 
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APPERTINENT. — Furnish him with all appertinents Poonawne tohishonour. . . . Henry V. ii. 
APPETITE. — Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite. . . . . © Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, To follow 2 as it draws! BB ee a et AR hy 
The appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass! . . . Merry Wives, i. 


I have railed so long against marriage: but doth not the appetite alter? . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Who riseth from a feast With that keen appetite that he sitsdown? . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, The appetite may sicken, and sodie . . 7° pe Night, i. 


You are sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste with a distempered appetite . . . ar eee © 
Their love may be called appetite, No motion of the liver but the palate. . . . . 1. . .) Oil. 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination of a feast. . . . . . Richard //.i. 
Belike then my appetite was not princely got. . . 6... ~ 2 0 © 6 0 2 Henry LV. it 
Your affections and your appetites and your digestions doo’s not hapree with it. . . Henry V.v. 
Then to breakfast with What appetite you have . . . ~ « Henry V/17. iii. 


To curb those raging appetites that are Most disobedient and rehiactory: - Trot. and Cress. ii. 
I have a woman’s longing, An appetite that I am sick withal. . 2. 2. 6. 2 1 2 6 ee es OAMh 
Dexterity so obeying appetite That what he will he does . . . 2. 2. 2. «2 ee ew ee OY, 
Unto the appetite and affection common Of the whole body . . . . . . «~~ ~«©Coriolanus, i. 
Your affections are a sick man’s appetite. . 2. 2. 6. 2 6 8 ee we ew ew we ee ew ee 


Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite (ee we, wie Se ee we 4, es Andron. i. 
And in the taste confounds the appetite . . . oe ee ew «Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
A Which gives men stomach to digest his words With better appetite . . . . $ulius Cesar, i. 


Now, good digestion wait on appetite, And health on both! . . 2... . . « « Macbeth, iii. 
As if increase of appetite had grown By what it fedon. . . . 6 « « «© « « « Hamlet, i. 
Or he that makes his generation messes To gorge his appetite . . . . . . . King Lear,i. 


I therefore beg it not, To please the palate of my appetite . ......+2.-. Othello, i. 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, And not their appetites . . . fe ee AM 
Epicurean cooks Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. . . . . . + » A wt. and Cleo. ii. 
I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite . . . a : ~ . Cymbeline, iii. 
AppLaAupD. — I would applaud thee to the very echo, That should applaud again . » « Macbeth, v. 
Caps, hands, and tongues applaud ittothe clouds .. . é Pe . « Hamlet, iv. 


ApPLAusE. — Though it do well, I do not relish well Their loud applause wi % . Meas. Jor Meas. \. 
Hearing applause and universal shout, Giddy in spirit, still gazing ina doubt Jer. of Venice, iii. 
That will physic the great Myrmidon Who broils in loud applause. . . . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 
And how his silence drinks up this applause! . . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ew we ii. 
I do believe that these applauses are For some new honours . . . ee Sulius Caiecl i. 
That we should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform purselves inte beasts ! Othello, ii. 

Appz. — Hit with Cupid’s archery, Sink in apple of hiseye . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Like a villain with a smiling cheek, A goodly apple rotten atthe heart . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Faith, as you say, there’s small choice in rotten apples . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 

. WW. 

Up and down, carved like an apple-tart . . 1. 2. 2. ee ee dae car bh 

As a squash is before ’tis a peascod, or a codling when ’t is almost : an apple . Twelfth Night, i. 

An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin Than these two creatures . 2. 2. 2. 2 2. ew OY, 

And have their heads crushed like rotten apples . . . - . Henry V. ii. 

These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse, and fight for bitten apples - Henry VIII. v. 


As much as an apple doth an oyster, andallone. . . 1. 1. 6 1 ew te we we ew ww 


Though she’s as like this as a crab’s like an apple, yet I can tell what I cantell. Aung Lear, i. 


ApPLE-JOHN. — I am withered like an old apple-ejohn . . . 2... 1. 1 « «© 8 Henry IV. iii. 
Thou knowest Sir John cannot endure an apple-john . . . . » 2 0 6 «2 Henry TV. ii. 


APPLIANCE. — Thou art too noble to conserve a life In base appliances . . « Meas. for Meas. Wi. 


With all apphances and meansto boot .. . . - « 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Ask God for temperance; that’s the appliance only Which your Ndigease requires Henry VJ//. i. 
Diseases desperate grown By desperate appliance are relieved, Or not atall . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Appoint. — To make us public sport, appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow Aferry Wives, iv. 
APPOINTMENT. — Therefore your best appointment make with speed . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
My appointments have in them a need Greater than shows itself at the first view . Ad//’s Well, ii. 
Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair, Anticipating time. . . . . Tyvot. and Cress. iv. 
ArprEHEND. — You apprehend passing shrewdly . . . . «© « «© © «© «© © «© Much Ado, ii. 
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APPREHEND nothing but jollitv. ©. . 2. 2. 2 6 2 6 eo 6 ee ee ww. Winter's Tale, iv. 


If it would but apprehend some joy, It comprehends some bringer of that joy Afid. VN. Dream, v 


Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend More than cool reason ever comprehends . . . Vv. 
_ He apprehends a world of figures here, But not the form of what he should attend 1 Henry 1V. i 1. 
To apprehend thus, Draws us a profit from all things we see. . . «1 eee) Cymbeline, iii. 
APPREHENSION. — The sense of death is most in apprehension. . . 2. . . Aleas. for Meas. iii. 
God help me! how long have you professed apprehension? .. » . . Much Ado, iii. 
That from the eye his function takes, ‘The ear more quick of apprehension riakes MMid..V. Drea, iit. 
The apprehension of the good Gives but the greater feeling to the worse...) .) Richard 11. i. 
Think how such an apprehension May turn the tide of fearful faction. . 2.0. 1 Henry IV. iv. 
In action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! . . . . . . . «) Hamlet, ii. 
In this brainish apprehension, kills The unseen good old man... Iv. 
Who hast a breast so pure, But some uncleanly apprehensions Keep tas ana fat dave Othello, i iil. 
APPREHENSIVE. — Whose apprehensive senses All but new things disdain. .o. . 0 AM’s Well, i. 
APPRENTICEHOOD. — Must | not serve a long apprenticehood ‘To foreign passages? Richard //. i. 
APPROACH. —What a sign it is of evil lifey Where death’s approach is seen so terrible 2 //enry V’/. iii. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros . . . . .) . Jlacbeth, iii. 
APPROPRIATION. — He makes it a great appropriation to his own good parts... Aler. of Ventce, i. 


APPROVE. — Some sober brow Will bless 1t, and approve it witha text... . 
I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion. . . . . . . Twelfth Night, lv. 
I am full sorry That he approves the common har... » ee « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
APPROVED. — He is of a noble strain, of approved valour and conarned honesty . AMluch Ado, ii. 
Is he not approved in the height a villain? . . . a ee, a, Se SP te Sg ie era “Ge BS 


Amongst the rest, There 1s a remedy, approved, set dowin:: ie a OR do ae ee a AI STG, 


My very noble and approved good masters . .. oe te a OME Oy 1 
APPURTENANCE. — The appurtenance of welcome is fashion said cclemony ~ 2 6 « Hamlet. ii 


Apricocks. — Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, With purple grapes . Affd. MN. Dreams, iii. 
ApriL. — Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, To make cold nymphs chaste crowns Vesfest, iv. 
How this spring of love resembleth The uncertain glory of an April day! 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
He writes verses, he speaks holiday, he smells Apriland May . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
A day in April never came so sweet, To show how costly summer was at hand Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Men are April when they woo, December when they wed. . . . - « « AS Vou Like It, iv. 
He will weep you, an ’twere a man born in April... » . . « Trot. and Cress. i. 
When well- apparelled April on the heel Of limping winter treads . . « « Romeoand Fultet, i. 
The April ‘s in her eyes: it islove’s spring, And these the showers to bring it on Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
Apron. — The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons . . . . . «©. «2 Henry VI. iv. 
~ Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? . . eee ea we ce © Suline Cesar, 1, 
Mechanic slaves With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers. we we ew ee Ant. and Cleo. v. 
APRON-MEN. — You have made good work, You and your apron-men . . . . . Cortolanus, iv. 
Apt. — Thou shalt see how apt it is to learn Any hard lesson that may do thee good Auch Ado, i. 


I pretty, and my saying apt? or I apt, and my saying pretty?. . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words That aged ears play truant at histales .. il. 
She ’s apt to learn and thankful for good turns. . . . . . . . « . Zam. of the Shred, 3 ii. 
I know thy constellation is right apt For this affair . . .. » . . « Twelfth Night, i. 
I most jocund, apt, and willingly, To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die .. . v. 
You shall find me apt enough to that, sir, an you will give me occasion . Romeoand Pidielis iii. 
That she loves him, ’tis apt and of great credit . . . a ee ee . . . Othello, ir. 
ApTER, — I warrant, she is apter to do than to confess she Hees ae ar at As You Like It, iti. 
The whiteness in thy cheek Is apter than thy tongue totell thy errand . . . . 2 Henry 1V.1. 
ApTEsST. — Counsel every man The aptest way for safety . . . by) Seb Be oda ce wee “Sy aed 
APTNESS. — They are in a ripe aptness to take all power from the people . 6 « « Coriolanus, iv. 
And be friended With aptness of the season... wee ew ww) Cymbeline, ii. 
ARABIA. — That in Arabia There is one tree, the sheen’ throne 2 0 ee ww 6 Tempest, iii. 
The vasty wilds Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now . . . . . . . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this litle hand . . . . . . . « «) Macbeth, v. 


ARABIAN. — Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinal gum. . . . . Othello, v 


If she be furnished with a mind so rare, She is alone the Arabian bird . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
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ARBITRATOR. — And that old common arbitrator, Time, Will one day end it . Zvroi. and Cress. iv. 


But now the arbitrator of despairs, Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries. .1 Henry VJ. ii. 
Arcu. — Who, like an arch, reverberates The voice again . . . 1... . Troi. and Cress. iil. 
Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide . . . . . . . ee ee et )6~(Coriolanus, v. 
Hath nature given them eyes To see this vaulted arch? . . 1. 1. ww ww wt Cymbeline, i. 
ARCHER. — If we can do this, Cupid is no longer anarcher. .. . . . . . . . Much Ada, ii. 
A well-experienced archer hits the mark His eye doth level at . . . . . . . . Pericles, i. 
ARCH-MOCK. — O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiends’ arch-mock . . . ~ . « « Othello, iv. 
ARCH-VILLAIN. — In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, Be an archivillain Meas. for Meas. v. 
All single and alone, Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. . . . . . Limon of Athens, v 
Arbour. — The white cold virgin snow upon my heart Abates the ardour of my liver TZevsfest, iv. 


ea ya 


Proclaim no shame When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. . . . . . « Hawvlet, iii. 4. 
ARGAL, he that is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own life. . . . . 2... 2. WE 
ARGO, their thread of life isspun . . ‘ . . « « 2 Henry V1, iv. 2. 
ArGvug. — But I had rather You would have ‘bids me aigie kev a father: . . « » Richard 11,1. 3. 

O God, forgive him! So bad a death argues a monstrous life . . . . . . 2 Henry VJ, iii. 3. 

We are too open here to argue this; Let’s think in private more . . . . . Henry VIII. ii. 1. 

It argues a distempered head So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed. . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 3. 

RGUING. — I promise you, I should be arguing still upon that doubt . . Zam. of the Shrew, iil. 1. 

If arguing make us sweat, The proof of it will turn to redder drops . . . . SFulius Cesar, v. 1. 
ARGUMENT. — Become the argument of his own scorn by falling in love . . . . Much Ado, ii. 3. 

If thou wilt hold longer argument, Do it in notes . . st. Tan Rede Geo GOL Sy, Sw lteet NSS; 

It is no addition to her wit, nor no great argument of her folly i be ae: Fie tae cet ads ge es Nar A ae 

For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, Goes foremost in report . . iii. 1. 

*Gainst whom the world cannot hold argument. . . ; a ‘Dove Ss L. Low. iv. 3. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument. . ... VW.1. 

Therefore I "Il darkly end the argument . 6. ee ee ee ee ee ee OD 

Love doth approach disguised, Armed in arguments. . . ee or WL ab ey OV 

Yet, since love’s argument was first on foot, Let not the aloud of sorrow justle it : Vv. 2. 

Grounded upon no other argument But that the people praise her. . . . .As You Dike LE Awe: 

I should not seek an absent argument Of my revenge, thou present . ... . pe I 

*T is the rarest argument of wonder that hath shot out in our latter times . . . All ’s Well, i1. 

Let thy tongue tang with arguments of state... ; ~ » « Twelfth Night, ii. 

What to her adheres, which follows after, Is the argument of Time . . « « Winter's Tale, w. t. 

As near as IJ could sift him on that argument .. . . . « Richard 11,1. 

It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a 4 good jest forever 1 Henry IV. ii. 

Our argument Is al] too heavy to admit much talk . . . . . 2 Henry IViv. 

From morn till even fought And sheathed their swords for lack of argument . . Henry V, ii. 


With lies well steeled with weighty arguments. . . . . Richard 111, i. 
I cannot fight upon this argument; It is too starved a subject for my sword . Troi. and Cress. i. 


No, you see, he is his argument that has his argument . 


e e il. 


I had good argument for kissing once. — But that’s no afgument for kissing now. iv. 


And try the argument of hearts by borrowing. . . . 
Belike this show imports the argument of the play . . 


io — Timon of Athens, i ii. 
oe ew ew ww te wt Hamlet, iii. 


Have you heard the argument? Is there nooffencein’t? . . . 1. . + « © « 6 « iit 
Rightly to be great Is not to stir without great argument . . . fo tee uae ah OA 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, Most best, most deaiest , . . « King Lear, i. 
T mean the whispered ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing arguments . . .. . . . . din 
An argument that he is plucked, when hither He sends so poora pinion . At. and Cleo. iii. 12. 


ArGus. — Purblind Argus, all eyes and nosight. . . . Lrot. and Cress. i. 

One that will do the deed Though Argus were her éunuch and her guard . «Love's L. Lost, iii. 
ARIACHNE. — Admits no orifex for a point as subtle As Ariachne’s broken woof 7yroz. and Cress. v. 
ARIGHT. — Report me and my cause aright To the unsatisfied. . . . .. . . . Hamilet,v. 
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I do beseech you To understand my purposes aright. . . . . . « « King Lear, 


When [ am known aright, you shall not grieve Lending me this acquaintances . iv. 


Arion. — Like Arion on the dolphin’s back, Isawhim .. . re Twelfth Nichi. i. 
ARISTOTLE.—So devote to Aristotle’s ch pe As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured Tam.of the Shrew, i. 
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ARISTOTLE. — Whom Aristotle thought Unfit to hear moral biases . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
ARITHMETIC, — But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic... » 6 « » Coriolanus, iii. 
A tapster’s arithmetic may soon bring his particulars therein toa total . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Ruminates like an hostess that hath no arithmetic but her brain to set down herteckoning . iii. 


A braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of arithmetic . . Romeoand Fulret, iii. 
To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arithinetic of memory. 2...) . . .) A anmlet, v. 
Spare your arithmetic: never count the turns; Once, anda million! . . . 0. 0 Cymbeline, ii. 
ARITHMETICIAN, — And what was he? Forsooth, a great arithmetician . . . 6.) . Othello, i 
ARK.—There is, sure, another flood toward, and these eas are coming to the ark As}’ou Like /t, v. 
ArkM. — Sitting, His arms in this sad knot. . . . i: ee. ~ + 2 « Tempest, i. 
To wreathe your arms like a malecontent; to relish a a loveleong: S . Two Gen. of Verona, ir. 
Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve. . . oe 6 6 6 Com. of Errors, iii. 
Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms: Nothing becomes him iN woe 6 « «© « Love's L. Lost, ir. 
With your arms crossed on your thin-belly doublet, like a rabbit on a spit eh Re eer So A 
Giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid; Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. . . . . . 2). Odd 
Look you arm yourself To fit your fancies to your father’s will . . . . 2 0 Mid. N. Dream, L. 
Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. . a et Sg ate » oe dv, 
For my sake be comfortable; hold death awhile at thes arm's ond: vias 3 ‘As Vou Like It, ii. 
Why dost thou garter up thy arms o’ this fashion? . . . 2. All’s Well, ii. 


My legs were two such riding-rods, My arms such eel-skins stunted: a face so thin Aing Fohn, i 
Arm thy constant and thy nobler rarts Against these giddy loose suggestions . . . . . ©) iit. 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, And we shall shock them... . . 2. OetCSWzw 
_ By the glorious worth of my descent This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. . Richard //. i. 
Both together Are confident against the world inarms. . . » « « 1 Henry IV. v. 


O God, thy arm was here; And not to us, but to thy arm alone: Ascibe weall . Henry V. iv. 
His arms spread wider than a dragon’s wings . . . . . t Henry VI. i. 


By some odd gimmors or device Their arms are set like docits ee ae a ee ee ee a 6 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments . . . . 1. 1 ee ew ee ee Richard 11. i. 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law . 1 1. 1 1 ee we ee ee CUM 


God and your arms be praised, victorious friends; The day isours. . ........ ~+~”Yz 
Speaking is for beggars; he wears his tongue in’sarms .. . . . . . Yvot. and Cress. iii. 
O, let me clip ye In arms as sound as when I wooed. . . . 1. . «ee ee) Cortolanus, i. 
Behind him he leaves tears: Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie. . . . 1. 6 il. 
Arm yourself To answer mildly... . Br wat Bix dee? ae 
What an arm he has! he turned me about with his Aner aaa ‘hub ee ae ee ae ee ee | 
And Romeo Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen . . . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray . 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee ewe ee we ee CWE 
Eyes, look your last! Arms, take your lastembrace! . . . 2. 2. 2 + ee «© ee ee Ye 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across. . . 2 ee ew we) Fulius Caesar, ii. 
Y Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far, To be afeard? > de ity Le wh coat ae he sah. Se Ge - oe 
He whose sable arms, Black as his purpose, did the night resemble . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, And by opposing endthem. . . . . . 2. ws) i 
Was hea gentleman ! ?— He was the first that ever bore arms. . . . 1. 2. «© 2 6 eee) OY, 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it*. . . . 2. « « « . King Lear, iv. 
If my speech offend a noble heart, Thy arm rriay do thee ‘istics ne be BM ees MG 
With his Strong arms He fastened on my neck, and bellowed out As he ’Id burst header et OM 
Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith . . . . . » + « « « Othello, i. 
With this little arm and this good sword, I have made my way through m more aipadimienta e Ms 
His legs bestrid the ocean: his reared arm Crested the world . . . . . . Ant.and Cleo v. 
Have not I An arm as big as thine? a heart asbig?. . .. . » . « © Cymbeline, iv. 
To place upon the volume of your deeds. As ina fitlespage. your worth 3 inarms . . Pericles, ii. 
ARMADO. — This child of fancy that Armado hight. . . . ~ 2. 6 . « . Love's L. Lost, i. 
ARMADOEs, — Sent whole armadoes of caracks to be ballast at her nose . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
ARMED. — And am armed To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. . . . . . Sler. of Venice, iv. 
Have you any thing to say ?— But little: I am armed and well prepared . . . ... .~ iv. 


Happy be thy speed! But be thou armed for some unhappy words . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
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Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just . . 2. 1. 1. 1. 1 « 6 w « «) 2 Henry VI. iii. 2. 
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ARMED. — Yet am I armed against the worst can happen ...... . + 3 Henry V1. iv. 
am armed, And dangers are to me indifferent . . . . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
yanere) is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, For I am armed : so strong in . honesty 6 at ae, AV 
A figure like your father, Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe . . . . Hamlet, i. 
WV Armed, say you ?— Armed, my lord. — From top to toe? — My lord, Gani head tofoot . . .i. 
ARM-GAUNT. — So he nodded, And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
ARMING. — Confirmations, point from point, to the full arming.of the verity . . . Ad’s Weil, iv. 
Arming myself with patience To stay the providence of some high powers . . Fudtus C@sar, v. 
ARMIPOTENT.—The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, Gave Hector a gift Love's L. Lost, v. 
‘The manifold linguist and the armipotent soldier. . . . . . . . 2 + « «/ All's Weill, ww. 
Armour. — Like unscoured armour, hung by the wall . . . . . 2.0... «« Meas. for Meas. i. 
He would have walked ten mile a-foot to see a good armour. . . . Much Ado, ir. 
Whose armour conscience buckled on, Whom zeal and charity brought to the field King Fohn, ii. 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, That scalds with sae da . 2 eo ee) 2 Henry LV, iv. 
If their heads had any intellectual armour . . . . Henry V. iii. 
The single and peculiar life is bound, With all the strength and ; armour of the mind Hamlet, iii. 
ARMOURERS. — The armourers, accomplishing the knights, With busy hammers. Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Army. — I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army shooting atme . . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
That war against your own affections And the huge army of the world’s desires Love's L. Lost, i. 15 
The fool hath planted in his memory An army of good words ... . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 5. 
Through the foul womb of night The hum of either army er sounds . . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
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ArornT thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. . . . . « « Macbeth, i. 

ARRANT. —’T is as arrant a piece of knavery, mark you naw; as can ‘be offer? t. . Henry V. iv. 
See you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain and a Jacksauce . . . bt ne ge ee AVG 
An arrant traitor as any 1s in the universal world, or in France, or in England! tae ey, a ey CAVE 
What an arrant, rascally, beggarly, lousy knave itis . . . See Se ak AVES 


The moon’s an arrant thief, And her pale fire she snatches from the s sun . Timon of Athens, iv. 
There ’s ne’er a villain dwelling i in all Denmark But he’s an arrant knave ... . Hamlet, i. 


° 


We are arrant knaves, all; believe none of us. Go thy waystoanunnery. . . eG 
ARRAY. — I drink, I eat, array myself, and live. . . or ree Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Sunday comes apace: We will have rings and things and fine array ~ « Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Neither art thou the worse For this poor furniture and mean array . . . . 1. + + + iv. 
As the custom is, In all her best array bear hertochurch. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
Set not thy sweet heart on proud array . . we ww ew ww we King Lear, iii. 
ArresT. — This fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest cw el we ewe ee @ ~Manilet, v: 
ARRIVANCE. — Every minute is expectancy Of more arrivance. . . . « «Othello, ii. 
ARROGANCE. —Monstrous arrogance! Thou hest, thou thread, thou thimble ! Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Supple knees Feed arrogance and are the proud man’s fees . . . . . « vot. and Cress. iii. 
ARROGANCY. — Your heart Is crammed with arrogahcy, spleen, and pride. . . Henry VI/J. ii. 
Arrow. — Of this matter is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made . . . . « Much Ada, iii. 
Then loving goes by haps: Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. cd Sh: Siow: ee OO 
Their conceits have wings fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought. . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Look how I go, Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 
But if you please To shoot another arrow that self way. . . ~ 2 « « Mer. of Venice, i. 


Then shall you know the wounds invisible That love’s keen arrows vimake . As You Like It, iti 
That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim Than did our soldiers . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 


As many arrows, loosed several ways, Come to one mark . . . 2... . . Aenry Vi. 
She’ll not be hit With Cupid’s arrow; she hath Dian’s wit... . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i i. 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to siffer The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune Hamlet, iii. 
My arrows, Too slightly timbered for so louda wind . . Po Bee we as a ea AV 
I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, And hurt my brother, i et ee a Se oe, re ee, OY, 
And like an arrow shot From a well-experienced archer hits the mark . . . . . Pericles, i. 
ART. — So reputed in dignity, and for the liberal arts Without a parallel . . . « Tempest, i. 
She hath prosperous art When she will play with reason and discourse . . | Meas. Jor Meas. i. 
Our court shall be a little Academe, Still and contemplative in living art. . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms: Nothing becomes him ill that he would well . . . . ii. 
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Where al] those pleasures live that art would comprehend. . . . . «© «© © © © © © @ iv 
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Art. — Other slow arts entirely keep the brain. . 2. 2 1 1 we ee) Lewes L. Lost, iv. 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, That show, contain, and nourish all the world . iv. 
Nature shows art, That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart ~ ee) ANd. N. Dream, it. 
He that hath learned no wit by nature nor art mav complain of good-breeding As lon Like t, iii. 
A magician most profound in his art and vet not damnable... 1. 1 we eee UW 
Labouring art can never ransom nature From her inaidible estate . . . 1 2 « Ad's Well, in. 
I know most sure My art is not past power nor you past cure. 6 6. 6 ee ee ee 
O, had I but followed the arts! . . .. woe ew ww ww wd ew Twelfth Night, i. 
‘There is an art which in their piedness shares With ahaa creating nature . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Over that art Which you say adds to nature, is an art That nature makes 2. 2. wee OV. 
This is an art Which does mend nature, change it rather, but ‘Ihe art itself is nature... iv. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art And hold me pace in deep experiments =: Henry IV. tii. 
Poor and mangled Peace, Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births . 2... Henry Viv. 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount, And natural graces that extinguish art 1 Henry V'/. v. 
In sweet music is such art, Killing care and grief of heart. . . 2 «© . . . Henry VI11. iii. 
So famous, So excellent in art, and still sorising . 6 6 6 ke we ee ew ee 
Now art thou what thou art, by art as wellas by nature . . . 1). «0 «6 Romeoand Juliet, ii. 
Stuff so fine and smooth That thou art even natural in thine art. . . .) . Limon af Athens, v 
I have as much of this in art as you, But yet my nature could not bear itso . Fudius Caesar, iv. 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together And choke their art... . . ) .) Macbeth, i. 
There’s no art To find the mind’s construction in the face... . er a ae ae ee ee 
My heart Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art Can tell so much? O° tap cae ge. BS He ek EM 
Wretched souls That stay his cure: their malady convinces The great assay of art . . . ._ iv. 
More matter, with less art. — Madam, I swear L use noart atall . . . . . . « Hamlet, ii. 
IT am i)] at these numbers; I have not art to reckon my groans . . . . 1. we et ee el 
I want that glib and oily art, To speak and purpose not . . 1. ww ee ee Keng Lear, i. 
The art of our necessities is strange, That can make vile things precious . . . . . 6 «Mik 
Nature’s above art in that respect. . . i i le” CB ee ih ES he Se eH ok eo a NS 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, Aen pregnant to good pity . . . 6. 6 ee dv, 
An abuser of the world, a practiser Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. . . . . . Othello, i. 
In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, To make some good, but others to exceed Pericles, ii. 


That ever her art sisters the natural roses: Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry . v. Gower. 


ARTERIES. — Universal plodding poisons up The nimble spirits in the arteries . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
ARTERY. — Makes each petty artery in this body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve Hamlet, i. 
ARTHUR. — Therefore, never, never Must I behold my pretty Arthur more . . . Aing Fohkn, iii. 


He’s in Arthur’s bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom . . . we ew ee Henry Vin. 
ARTICLE. — I have but with a cursorarv eve O’erclanced the articles. . . 2. « « « « . ov. 
I thank my memory, T vet remember Some of these articles . . . . . . . Henry Vit. in, 
More than the scope Of these delated articles allow . .. 2 ee ew ew ww) Manilet, i. 
Tn the verity of extolment, I take him to be a soul of great asticle ee a ee ee ee ee 
The main article I do approve In fearful sense. be a eR a ae 4 OREO 
ARTIFICER. — Another lean unwashed artificer Cuts off his tale ~ ew ww we ee King Fohkn, ww. 


AkTIST. — The artist and unread, The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin Tyrol. and Cress. i. 
In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, To make some good, but others to exceed Pericles, ii. 
ARTLESS. — So full of artless jealousy is guilt, It spills itself in fearing to be spilt . . Afamulet, iv. 
ASCRIBE. — Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, Which we ascribe to heaven . . Adl’s Well, i. 
O God, thy arm was here; And not to us, but to thy arm alone, Ascribe we all . Henry V. iv. 
ASHAMED. — What heinous sin is it in me To be ashamed to be my father’s child Aer. of Venice, ii. 
I am ashamed that women are so simple To offer war . . . . « « «© Zam. of the Shrew, v. 
I am almost ashamed To say what good respect | have ofthee . . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 
ASHES, — And strewed repentant ashes on his head . 1. 1 ew ew ww ew ew . iv. 
And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black . . . . ae ae a Richard W. v. 


Burns under feigned ashes of forged love, And will at last break out intoa flame 1 Henry V/. iii. 1 


But from their ashes shall be reared A phoenix that shall make all France afeard. . . . .~ iv. 
My ashes, as the phcenix, may bring forth A bird that will revenge upon you all 3 Henry V’/. i. 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse; Pale, paleasashes. . . . . Romeoand Juliet, iii. 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade To palyashes. 2 2. «© 2 1 6 © © 0 e © eo UV 
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Asnes. — I shall show the cinders of my spirits Through the ashes of my chance A #?. and Cleo. v. 
Asta. — Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia. . . ~ 2 2 « « Com. of Errors, i. 
I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the furthest inch of ree woe ee ee Much Ado, ir. 
Hollow pampered jades of Asia, Which cannot go but thirty mile aia . e 2 «2 Henry LV Ai. 
Asx. — And rather muse than ask why I entreat you. . . oe ew ww AM’s Well, ii. 
I wonder in my soul, What you would ask me, that I should depy.. ee ee ee) Othello, iii. 
ASLEEP. — Will you laugh me asleep, for 1 am very heavy?. . . . . . « «© © «© Lemepest, ii. 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep With eyes wide open . . . 1. 6 6 ee ee ew ge he 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days! . . . . . . . . . « 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Where ’s my fool, ho? I think the world ’sasleep. . . . » « . « « King Lear, i. 
Aspect. — Know my aspect, And fashion your demeanour to my iools » « Com. of Errors, ii. 
Of such vinegar aspect That they 11 not show their teeth in way of smile . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


I tell thee, jady, this aspect of mine Hath feared the valiant. . . . bose -Se- Se Me ae 
Our arms, like to a muzzled bear, Save in aspect, hath all offence sealed Oe: . . King Fohn, ii. 
That close aspect of his Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. . . . . . . . iv. 
For our eyes do hate the dire aspect Of civil wounds . . . . . . . . « « Reichard 11. i. 
Rendered such aspect As cloudy men use to their adversaries . . . ~ . I Henry LV. iii. 
Betwixt that smile we would aspire to, That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin Henry VIII. in. 
Put on a most importunate aspect, A visage of demand. . ‘ . « Limon of Athens, i. 


Aspersion. — No sweet aspersion shall the heavens Jet fall To make this contract grow TJeztpest, iv. 
Aspricious. — Our watch, sir, have indeed comprehended two aspicious persons . . Much Ado, iii. 


Aspics. — Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, For ’t is of aspics’ tongues . . . + . « Othello, iii. 
ASPIRATION. — That spirit of his In aspiration lifts him from the earth. . . Zyvot. and Cress. iv. 
ASPIRING. — What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster Sink in the ground! . .3 Heury Viiv 


Ass. — Yet Iam not altogether an ass. ww ww ew ww wt tw ww tw) Merry Wives, i. 


I do begin to perceive that Iam made anass! . . eo eee ae SER ie Sea OE 
He is the bridle of your will. — There ’s none but asses ‘will be bridled so . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Being at that pass, You would keep from my heels and beware ofanass ..... .. Qi. 


O that he were here to write me down anass! ..% . ~ © » « 2 « « Much Ado, iv. 
Though it be not written down, yet forget not that amanass. . . . .. . .. 6. iv. 
O that I had been writ down anass!. . - . 1. 1 we ew eM ve a oe ea a 
I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must serdtch . . . Mad. N. Dreamy, i. 


What visions have I seen! Methought I was enamoured of anass .-. .... ... iv. 
Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this dream . . . . . 1 1 ew ew ew tw ew CY, 


With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and prove anass .......+ +6 =W. 
If it do come to pass, That any man turn ass, Leaving his wealth and ease. As Vou Like /1t, ii. 
I am not such an ass but I can keep my handdry .. . » . « Twellth Night, i. 
An affectioned ass, that cons state without book and utters it by great swarths ... . . il. 
Come, you virtuous ass, you bashful fool, must you be blushing? . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Now, whata thing itistobeanass!. . . . ee ew ew ew ww we Ltt Andron. iv. 
Upon mine honour, — Then came each actor on ee asS 4 s «+ . . Hanilet, ii. 


Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your dull ass will not mend his pace math beating. . v. 


May not an ass know when the cart draws the horse? Whoop, Jug! I love thee King Lear, i. 
Love me and reward me For making him egregiously an ass? . . . . «ee «Othello, ii. 
ASSASSINATION. — If the assassination Could trammel up the consequence . . . . Macbeth, i. 
AssAULT. — Though her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of affection . Afuch Ado, ii. 
I will make a complimental assault upon him . . soe ew ew ww eo Lvot. and Cress. iii. 
Assay the power you have. — My power? Alas, I doubt woe ew ew ew te Meas. for Meas. i. 
Galling the gleaned land with hot assays, Girding with grievous siege castles . . . Henry V.i. 
Wretched souls That stay his cure: their malady convinces The great assay of art. Macbeth, iv. 
With windlasses and with assays of bias By indirections find directions out. . . . Havsilet, ii. 
Did you assay him To any pastime? . . . Oe ea a a a a | 
Help, angels, Make assay !_ Bow, stubborn knees! . 8 fps Nae He. Diee ae S o 
This cannot be, By no assay of reason: ’tis a pageant, To keep us in ‘false gaze. . . Othello, i. 
And passion, having my best judgement collied, Assays to lead the way. . . oe arte Ni 
AssEMBLIES. — Held in idle price to haunt assemblies . . . ar ee Meas. Jor Meas. i. 


ASSEMBLY. — Having heard by fame Of this so noble and so fair assembly ~ 6 + Henry VIII. i. 
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AssEMBLy. — What do vou think, You the great toe of this assembly?. . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
ASSIST me, some extemporal god of rhyme, for 1am sure I shall turn sonnet . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
ASSISTANCE — But minister such assistance as I shall give vou direction... . Aluch Ada, ii. 
I have acquainted you withal, to the end to crave your assistance . . . . . Love's L. Lost, vy. 
Thence it is, That I to your assistance do make love... « 1 « « « » Macbeth, iti. 
Assumg. — There is no vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue . 0. Aler. of Venice, iii. 
The devil hath power To assume a pleasing shape . . 2 6 6 6 6 6 6 0 © «© Hamlet, it. 
Assume a virtue, if vou have it not 2.0. 0. 6 ee ee ew et ww ee ee eS 
To assume a semblance ‘That very dogs disdained . 2. . . . 2 6 «© « « « King Lear, v. 
ASSURANCE. — ’T is far off. And rather like a dream than an assurance . . . . . Sesfest, i. 
The clock gives me my cue, and my assurance bids me search . . . «© . . Merry Wives, sii. 
They are busied about a counterfeit assurance. . . . 2 6 ee ee) Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
But yet I 71] make assurance double sure, And take a bond of fate. . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, To give the world assurance of aman . . Afanilet, iii. 
Hear us confer of this, and by an auricular assurance have your satisfacion . . Aung Lear, i 
AssuRED.—I will be assured I may; and, that | may be assured, I will bethink me Afer. of Venice, i. 
Drest in a little brief authority, Most ignorant of what he’s most assured .  Afeas. for Meas. ii. 
ASSUREDLY the thing isto be sold . 2. 2. 1 6. 6 1 ew ee ww we ew) AS Vom Like 11, ii. 
AsuNper. — And will you rent our ancient love asunder? . . . . «ee Ad. N. Dream, iii. 
Villain and he be many miles asunder. — God Pardon him! .). . 2 £0 Romeoand Juliet, iii. 
ATALANTA. — You have a nimble wit: I think ’t was made of Atalanta’s heels As l'on Like /t, iii. 


Atalanta’s better part, Sad Lucretia’s modesty oe 4 78 ae ee er ee ee ‘ iii. 
Ate. — You shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel: b= B> ge ib Oo “Much Atle, ii. 
ATLAS. — Thou art no Atlas for so greataweight. . . .... » - 6 « 3 Henry VI. Vv. 


ATOMIES.—It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the propositions of alover As }ou Like /?, iii. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies Athwart men’s noses. . . . . . Romeo and Fulret, i. 
ATONEMENT. — Will be glad to do my benevolence to make atonement . . .) Aferry Ih ives, i. 
ATTACH. — Therefore make present satisfaction, Or I"llattach you . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
ATTACHMENT. — Give as soft attachment to thy senses As infants . . . . TJyrot.and Cress. iv. 
ATTAINDER. — Stands in attainder of eternalshame . . 2... . «©. Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
ATTAINT. — What simple thief brags of his own attaint? . 2. . 2... . Com. of Errors, iii. 
ATTASKED. — You are much more attasked for want of wisdom . . . . . . .) Ang Lear,i. 
ATTEMPT. — Make us lose the good we oft might win By fearing to attempt. . Aleas. for Meas. i, 
Embrace your own safety and give over this attempt ©. . . . + - 6 6 «AS Vou Like It, i 
Impossible be strange attempts to those That weigh their painsin sense . . . Adl’s Well,i. 
The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no division . . . . « « 6 «© 1 Henry IV. iv, 
One incorporate To our attempts . . . oe ee a ee A Fadia: Caesar; i. 
The attempt and not the deed Confounds us . . «© - + + + © 6 ee ee « Macbeth, ii. 
Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain To wake and wage a danger profitless. . . . Othello, i. 
I doubt not you sustain what you ’re worthy of by vour attempt. ©. . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
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ATTENDANCE. — To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures. . . . . Henry VIII. v. 2 


ATTENT. — Season your admiration for awhile With an attentear. . . . . . . - Haslet, i. 
ATTENTION. — Tongues of dying men Enforce attention like deep harmony . . . Richard //. ii. 


To punish you by the heels would amend the attention of yourears . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 2 


ATTENTIVE. — The reason is, your spirits are attentive . . . . . . . « «Mer. of Venice, v. 
To awake his ear, To set his sense on the attentive bent . . . . . . . + Tvot.andCress. i. 
ATTEST. — So obstinately strong, That doth invert the attest of eyesandears . . . . .. wv. 
ATTIRE. — I'l] put myself in poor and mean attire. . . . . . . 6 « « » AS Vou Like It, i. 
He hath some meaning in his mad attire . . Oe a ee ee ee Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Thy sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire Have cost a mass of public treasury 2 Hexry VJ. i. 
And do you now put on your best attire? And do you now cull outa holiday? ulins Cesar, i. 
What are these So withered and so wild intheir attire? . . . . . . . + © « Macbeth, i. 
ATTIRED. — For my part, I am so attired in wonder, I know not what to say . . Much Ado, iv. 


2. 
I. 


{. 


ATTORNEY. — As fit as ten groats is for the hand of anattorney . . . . . « « Adl's Well, ii. 2. 
I could be well content To be mine own attorney in this case . . . . . « « t Henry VI. vy. 3. 
Good mother, — 1 must call you so— Be the attorney of my lovetoher. . . Richard I/T. iv. 4. 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, Airy succeeders of intestate joys . . . . . . « 6 ive ge 
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ATTORNEYED. —I am still Attorneyed at your service. . .. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
ATTRACTION. — Setting the attraction of my good partsaside. . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
The sun ’s a thief, and with his great attraction Robs the vast sea. . . . Limon of Athens, iw. 
With her sweet harmony And other chosen attractions . .... 4... . Pericles, v 
ATTRACTIVE — No, good mother, here’s metal more attractive... . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
ATTRIBUTE, — It is an attribute toGod himself. . . . oa Mer. of ee iv. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, Wherein doth sit the dread and {exe ofkings .. . iv. 
Much attribute he hath, and much the reason Why we ascribe ittohim. . TZvrot. and C. ress. ik. 


Though performed at height, The pith and marrow of our attribute . . . . . . Hamlet, 1. 
ATTRIBUTIVE. — The will dotes that is attributive To what infectiously itself affects Tr. and Cr. ii. 
AUDACIOUS without impudency, learned without opinion, . . . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, v 


AUDACITY. — Boldness be my friend! Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! . . . Cymbeline, i. 
AUDIENCE. — O, dismiss this audience, and I shall tell you more. . . . . Lowve’s L. Lost, iv. 
If I doit, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move storms . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
The dignity of this act was worth the audience of kings and princes . . . . Winter's Tale, v 
And can give audience To any tongue, speak it of whatit will . . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 
With taunts Did gibe my missive out of audience .. . a ae ke oe Ant. and Cleo, ii. 
AupIT. — Steal from spiritual leisure a brief span To keep your earthly audit sure Henry V///. iii. 
And how his audit stands who knows save heaven?. . . . . . « « Hamlet, iii. 
If you will take this audit, take this life, And cancel these cold bonds ~ . 6 « Cymbeline, v 
Aup1Tor. — I'll be an auditor; An actor too perhaps, if I seecause . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
A kind of auditor; one that hath abundance of charge too, God knows what . .1 Henry JV. ii. 
Call me before the exactest auditors And set me on the proof . . . . . Simon of Athens, ii. 


AUGER-HOLE. — Where our fate, Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us . . . Macbeth, ii. 
AuGuT. — For aught that I could ever read, Could ever hear by tale or history id. N. Dream, i. 
She is not worth what she doth cost The holding. What is aught, but ast is valued? 7'7., & Cr. in. 
Which easily endures not article Tying himtoaught . . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
Hear from me still, and never of me aught But what is like me formerly. \ , iv. 
Nor aught so good but strained from that fair use Revolts from true birth . Romeo ual Suliet, i ii. 
If it be aught toward the general good, Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other ¥adius Cesar, i. 
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Women’s fear and love holds quantity; In neither aught, or in extremity . . . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes . . . ..... «V2 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice . . . . Othello, v. 2. 


AUGMENT, or alter, as your wisdoms best Shall see advantageable for our dignity . . Henry V. v. 2. 

The fire that mounts the liquor till ’t run o’er, In seeming to augment it wastes it Henry VIII. i. 1. 
AUGMENTATION. — In the new map with the augmentation of the Indies . .  7wel/th Night, iii. 2. 
AUGMENTED.—That what he is, augmented, Would run to these and these extremities ¥u/. Cesar, ii. 1. 


AUGMENTING. — With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew. . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, 1. 1. 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, Augmenting it with tears . . As Vou Like I/t, ii. 1. 
AuGURER. — The augurer tells me we shall have newsto-night . . . . . . . Cortolanus, it. 1. 
The persuasion of his augurers May holdhim ........ .. . S$ultus Cesar, ti. 1. 
The augurers Say they know not, they cannot tell: look grimly . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ww. 12. 
O, sir, you are too sure an augurer: That you did not fearisdone . . . - .Wve 2, 
Aucury. — Which, if my augury deceive me not, Witness good bringing up . ye wo one of Ver. ww. 4 
We defy augury: there’s a special providence in the fall of asparrow . . . . . Hamlet, v. 2. 
Aunt. —I have a widow aunt, a dowager Of greatrevenue .... . . Mid. N. Dream,i. 1. 


The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me . . . iH. I. 
The thrush and the jay Are summer songs for me and my aunts . . . . . Winters Tale, iv. 3. 
AUNT-MOTHER. — You are welcome: but my uncle-father and aunt-mother are deceived A/amrlet, ii. 2. 
AURICULAR. — By an auricular assurance have your satisfaction . . . . . . . King hear, t..2. 
AuRORA. — Yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger . . . . . . « « 6 « © Mid. N. Dream, it, 2. 
‘To draw The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed . . . . . . . . © «© Romeoand Fultet, i. x 
Auspicious. — I find my zenith doth depend upon A most auspicious star. . . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales . . 1 1 we ee kt rs ee 
O lady F ortune, Stand you auspicious! . . 2. ww ww ee Winter's Tale, i iv. 4. 
With an auspicious anda droppingeye. . ... . 2 . Hamlet, i. a, 
AusTEBRE. — Quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard of control he Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
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AUSTERELY. — If I have too austerely punished you, Your compensation makes amends emtfest, iv. 1. 
Mixhtest thou perceive austerely in his eye Phat he did plead m earnest? . Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
AUSTEKENESS. — My unsoiled name, the austereness of myife 2. . 2. . Meas for Meas. ii. 4 
AusTertty. — On Diana's altar to protest For aye austerity and single hfe. did. N. Dream, i. 1 
Hold your own, in any case, With such austerity as “longeth toa father. Zam. of the Shrety, iv. @. 
AUTHENTIC. — Of great admittance, authentic in your place and person...) Aferry Wives, ii. 2. 
Of ail the learned and authenue tellows . 0.06 6 eee ee ew ww M's Wel, rh. 3 
Crowns, sceptres, laurels, But by degree, stand 1m authentic place... . Trot. and Cress. i. 3 
After all comparisons of truth, As truth’s authentic author to be cited . 6... eh ANG 
AuTHOR. — I will be proud, | will read polinc authors 2... 1. 6 ww Twelfth Night, iv 5. 
When we know the grounds and authors of it, Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. v. ¢. 
For where 1s any author in the world Teaches such beauty as a woman's eve? Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
O thou, the earthly author of my biood, Whose youthful sptritin me regenerate. Richard 11. i. 4 
With rough and all-unable pen, Our bending author hath pursued the story .. 0 /fenry Ve Ey:il. 
I thank God and thee; He was the author, thou the instrunient .. . . 3 Aenry VI. iv. 6. 
Not wm confidence Of author’s pen or actor’s voice... we eee CL 08. and Cress. Prot. 
Alter all comparisons of truth, As truth’s authentic author to becited . . . . 0. 2.0.) Oo 2 
I do not stram at the position, — [tis familar, — but at the author’s drift. 0. 0. 0. 0... oi. 3 
As if a man were author of himself, And knew no other kin. 2...) . ee) Cortolanns, v. 3. 
The gods of Rome forfend I should be the author to dtshonour you . 0.0...) Zutus Andron. i. 4. 
No matter inthe phrase that might indict the author of affectanon . . . . . «0 Mamilet, ii. 2. 
And he most violent author Of hisown just remove... 0. 6 1 6 ew ee ee ee OMS, 
The strength of their amity shall prove the immediate author of their variance Aut. and Cleo. ii. 6. 
AuTuHority. — Thus can the demigod Authority Make us pay down... . Alas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Thieves for their robbery have authontvy When judges steal themselves... 2 0. 6 ee 2 
But man, proud man, Drest ina little brief authority 2.0. 2. 0. 6 ee ee we ee SC 
Authonity, though it err like others, Hath yet a kind of medicine initself . . 2.0.0.0. =. ~~ ii 2. 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, When itis borne in high authority 20. 0. 6... OM 
For my authority bears of a credent bulk, ‘That no particular scandal once can touch . iV. 4. 
O, what authority and show of truth Can cunning sin cover itself withall 2... Much Adaci IV. 5. 
Small have continual plodders ever won Save base authority from others’ books Lowe's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Most sweet Hercules! More authority, dear boy, name more . . . . ‘ ae ees ae 
If law, authority, and power deny not. [t will go hard with poor Antonio. "Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
I beseech vou, Wrest once the law to your authority). 0. 0. 06 6 6 eee ee eee OM 
I must be patient; there is no fettering of authority 2... 1. 1. 1 ew we AMS Well, ir. 3. 
By his great authority; Which often hath no less prevailed . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
From that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts In any breast of strong authority Avug Fohn, ii. 1. 
On the winking of authority ‘To understand a law So Ee Bee Bhd rs ae © 
Have too lavishly Wrested his meaning and authority. . . . . 8.08... ~« 2 New TV. iv. 2. 
Our authority is his consent, And what we do establish he confirms . . . . 2 Hemry bid. in. 
Words cannot carry Authority so weighty 2.0. 6 0. 6 eee ew we we Meuvy VIET. iii. 2, 
Bi-fold authority! where reason can revolt Without perdition - . « « Trot. and Cress. v. 2. 
What authority surfeits on would relieve us... woe ee ew ww ew we) 6 Coriolanus, i. 1. 
*Gainst the authority of manners, prayed vou To hold your hand more close 7Zimon af Athens, ii. 2. 
Behold the great image of authority: a dog’s obeyed in office . . . . . . « King Lear, iv. 6. 
The power and corrigible authority of this hes in our wills. 0. 6. ww ew ew ee Obhello, 1. 3. 
If our eves had authority, here they night take two thieves kissing . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 6. 
Now, gods and devils! Authority melts from me. 2... 0. 6. 6 7 ee es er ee | | Gon 
AUTHORIZED. — A woman's story at a winter’s fire, Authorized by her grandam. .° . - Macbeth, iil. 4. 
AuTuMN. — The childing autumn, angry winter, change Their wonted liveries AZid. M. Dreas, ii. 1. 
Though she chide as loud As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack. Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
Use his eyes for garden water-pots, Ay, and laying autumn’s dust. . . . . . Aung Lear, iv. 6. 


An autumn ’t was That grew the more by reaping . . . . ~ + 6 6 «© Ant.and Cleo. v. 2. 
AvaiL. —I charge thee, As heaven shall work in me for thine sivail: To tell me truly All's Well, i. 3. 
Which to deny concerns more than avails . . . 0... fw ew et Winter's Tale, Wi 2. 


Avarice. — There grows In my most ill-composed affection such A stanchless avarice. Macbeth, iv. 3. 


This avarice Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root . . . . 1. 1. ee ee CO 
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AVARicious. — I grant him bloody, Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful . . . . Macbeth, iv. 


AVAUNT, thou dreadful minister of hell! . . . . we ew ew ww ee Richard 111.4. 
To give her the avaunt! it is a pity Would move a dianster be we we woe oe Tear VIL, i. 
Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! Thy bones are marrowless . Macbeth, iii. 

Ave-Mariss. — His mind is bent to holiness, To number Ave-Maries on his beads 2 Henry VJ. i. 
In black mourning gowns, Numbering our Ave-Maries with our beads . . . . 3 Henry VI. ii. 

Avoib. —I am sure ’t is safer to Avoid what's grown than question how ’t is born Winter's Tale, i. 
What I am I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not shall not make me tame Merry Wives, iii. 
I do not know the man I should avoid So soon as that spare Cassius. . . . Fudius Cesar, i. 
Confess yourself to heaven; Repent what ’s past; avoid what istocome . . . . Hav#let, iii. 

Avo1pep. — A foul mis-shapen stigmatic, Marked by the destinies to be avoided . 3 Henry V1. ii. 
W hat cannot be avoided ’T were childish weakness to lament or fear. . . 2. «6 «© + 2 + Vs 
Of all men else I have avoided thee: But get thee back . . . » e «© « « « Macbeth, v. 
What can be avoided Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 6 ee SFulins Cesar, ir. 
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Avorrpburois. —A hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois . . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Avoucu, — Without the sensible and true avouch Of mineowneyes .... . . AHamnilet,i.1. 
AWAKE, dear heart, awake! thou hast slept well; Awake . . . . . . « .© - « Tempest, i. 2. 
I bring a trumpet to awake his ear, To set his sense on the attentive bent . . 7voz. and Cress. i. 3. 
AWAKENS me with this unwonted putting-on . a . . « « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
Awe.—Wrench awe from fools and tie the wiser souls To thy false seeming . . ; li. 4. 
The attribute to awe and majesty Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings Mer. of Venice: iv i. 
Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, Creating awe and fear in other? . Henry V. iv. 1. 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, Devised at first to keep the strong inawe Richard ITT. v. 3. 
I had as lief not be as live to be In awe of such athing as I myself . . . . Fudius Caesar, i. 2. 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, Rome?. . . . 1. 2. 6+ © «© 6 © ee) OD 
AWEARY. — 1 am aweary ofthis moon: would he would change!l. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v.13. 
1 ’gin to be aweary of the sun, And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone . Macbeth, v. 5. 
AwL. — Truly, sir, all that J live by iswiththeawl . . . . . . 2...) Feelius Caesar, i. 1. 
Axe. — Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge. . . . . « 3 Henry VI. v. 2. 
Many strokes, though with a little axe, Hew down and fell the hardestimbeced oak... il. 1. 
And where the offence is, let the great axe fall . 2. . 2. 6 1 1 1 we wp ew Hamlet, iv. 5. 
No leisure bated, No, not to stay the grinding ofthe axe . . bo Nes we SE 
AXLETREE.—Hear a brazen canstick turned, Or a dry wheel grate on athe axietee’ | t Henry IV. iit. 1. 
With a bond of air strong as the axletree On which heaven rides . . . . Zvrot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Azurg. — White and azure laced With blue of heaven’s own tinct . . . .:. . Cymebsdine, ii. 2. 


B. 


Basse. — This babble shall not henceforth troubleme. . . . . . . Two Gen. of Veroni, i. 
For the watch to babble and talk is most tolerable and not to be endured . . . Much Adz, iii. 
Endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble babble . . . . . Twelfth Night, w. 

BABBLED. — His nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields . . . . Henry V’. ii 


BassBLInG. — Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls . . . . é . Richard Md. v. 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns Titus Andron. ii 
Base. — Piteous plainings of the pretty babes, That mourned for fashion . . Com. of Errors, i. 
How wayward is this fooiish love, That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse 720 Gen. of Ver. i. 
For Iam rough and woo not likea babe. . . « Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
So holy writ in babes hath judgement shown When judges have been pours . . All’s Well, ur. 
A daughter, and a goodly babe, Lusty and liketolive. . . . - « Winter's Tale, ii. 
So much feared abroad That with his name the mothers still their babes - . » t Henry VI. ii, 
A mother only mocked with two sweet babes . . . . » 0 6 6 6 6 «) Richard 11]. iv. 
Ah, my tender babes! My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets . 2. 2. 6 6 2 es ew © iv. 
Pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding the blast . . . ~ 6 « «© Macbeth, i. 


I have given suck, and know How tender ’t is to love the babe ‘that milks M@. & 4% woah 
And, heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. . . . . Haveleé, iii. 
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Bass. — Old fools are babes again; and must be used With checks as flatteries. . King Lear, i. 3. 
Those that do teach young babes Do it with gentle means and easy tasks . . . . Othello, iv. 2. 
Come, come, and take a queen Worth many babes and beggars! . . . . . Amt. and Cleo. vy. 2. 

Barnoon. — The strain of man ’s bred out Into baboon and monkey. . . . Timon of Athens, i. 4. 
Cool it with a baboon’s blood, Then the charm is firm and good . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
I would change my humanity with a baboon... i os . . « Othello, i. % 

Basy. — The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart Goes all deeatum . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 3 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes That never saw the giant world enfazed King SFokn, v. 2. 
Look to’t in time; She ’Il hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. . . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 3. 
The baby figure of the giant mass Of things tocome at large. . . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Your prattling nurse Into a rapture lets her baby cry While she chats him . . . Covrsolans, ii. 1. 
I am no baby, I, that with base prayers I should repent the evils | have done Zitus Andron. v. 3. 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me The baby ofa gir! . . . . . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 4. 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round And top of sovereignty... . . 6 « « © « IW 

- Think yourself a baby; That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay . . . . . «- Hamelet, i. 3. 
That great baby you see there is not yet out of his swaddling-clouts . . . .. ... . ha. 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, That sucks the nurse asleep? . . . Amt. and Cleo. v. 2. 

BaccHaNALs. — The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, Tearing the Thracian singer Afid. NV. Dream, v. 1. 

Baccuus. — Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. it. 7. 

BacuHELor. — Broom-groves, Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. . . . . Jevspfest, iv. 1. 
Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again?. . ~ 0 «© «) Much Ado, i. x. 
And the fine is, for the which I may go the finer, F ‘ill, five a bachelor a ae te eee ee Oe 
He shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as the day islong. . . . ii. 3. 
When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were married . . ii. 3. 
Such separation as may well be said Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid Mid. N. Dias’ ii. 2. 
So is the forehead of a married man more honourable than the base brow of a bachelor As Y. L. /2, iii.3. 
This youthful parcel Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing . . . . . . . Adl's Well, ii. 3. 
Inquire me out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice on the banns 1 Henry JV. iv. 2. 
Crowing as if he had writ man ever since his father was a bachelor . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 2. 
And sure as death I swore I would not part a bachelor from the as . . « Titus Andron. \. 1. 
Wisely and truly: wisely [ say, L!amabachelor . . . . oe ew ew « Fulins Cesar, iii. 3. 

Back. — I think I have the back-trick simply as strong as any man . . . . . Tucl/th Night, i. 3. 
Back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that countermands The passages of alleys Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, That have of late so huddled on his back . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides. . . . . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, To make a hazard of new fortunes Ser oe. Ville he 
It lies as sightly on the back of him As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass... bi sah Sass» Ube ie 
I'l] take that burthen from your back, Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack ; ii. 3. 
You are straight enough in the shoulders, you care not who sees your back. . 1 Henry IV. li. 4. 
His apparel is built upon his back, and the whole frame stands upon pins . . 2 Henry IV iii. 2. 
My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass . . . . Richard 111. i. 2. 
Most pestilent to the hearing ; and, to bear ’em, The back i is naachace. to ‘the load Henry VII. \. 2. 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein he puts alms for oblivion Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; Happiness courts thee in her best array Roms. &* Ful. iii. 3. 
It will be of more price, Being spoke behind your back, than to your face . . . . iven. 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back . we 
I love and honour him, But must not break my back to heal my finger . . Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 
Being offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus. . . . . .  Sudins Casar, i. 2. 
Blow, wind! come, wrack ! At Jeast we ’ll die with harness on our back . . . . Afacheth, v. 5. 
He hath borne me on his back a thousand times. .  . « » Hamlet, v. 1. 
Who hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, horse to de . . « King Lear, iii. 4. 

- What, goest thou back ? thou shalt Go back, I warrant thee. . . . . . « Amt. and Cleo. v. 2. 
Having found the back-door open Of the unguarded hearts . . . . « Cymbeline, v. 3. 

BackinGc — Call you that backing of your friends? A plague upon such backing ! 1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 

BACKWARD. — What seest thou else In the dark backward and abysm of time?. . . Temepest, i. 2. 


She would spell him backward . . . . «1 « 6 «© © © «© «© - + + « « Much Ado, iii. 
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BACKWARD. — Only doth backward pull Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull AW's Well, i. 


Yourself, sir, should be o.d as I am, if like a crab you could go backward . . . . Havelet, ii. 
BacK-WOUNDING calumny The whitest virtue strikes . . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Bacon. — ‘ Hang-hog’ is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. . . . .. . . . Merry Wives, iv. 

A gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger . . ~ + « « t Henry LV. ii, 


Bap. — The most, become much more the better For being: a little bad. . « Meas. for Meas. v. 
He wants wit that wants resolved will To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better 7'wo G. of Ver. ii. 
Among nine bad if one be good, There’s yet one goodin ten . ..... . Adl’s Well, i. 
A miscreant, Too good to be so and too bad to live . . . oe 6 6 6 Richard 11. i. 
Shall seem as light as chaff, And good from bad find no partition F . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Didst thou never hear That things ill-got had ever bad success? . . . . . «3 Henry V1. : 
Counting myself but bad till 1 be best : tuk cient 
You know no rules of charity, Which renders good foe bad, blessings for curses | Richard ni i. 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought. . . . 2 1 6 2 we ope bo ae ee epee 
Eyes, that so long have slept upon This bold bad man. . . ; "Benyy LUTI, in. 
Although particular, shall give a scantling Of good or bad unto the general. - Troi. and Cress. i. 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes . . ‘ . . « + Macbeth, ii. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill . . Se Gs 2g) a> een FE oh, oe ee abe, ep AN 
There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes itso . . - « « « Hamlet, i ii. 
Almost as bad, good mother, As kill a king, and marry with his brother . pts. Oe 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. . . . . ._ ili. 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, Angering itself and others . . . King Lear, iv. 
Heaven me such uses send, Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend! ~ » « Othello, iv. 


Is a thing Too bad for bad report ° se ee we we www we ww) | Cy mmbeline, i. 
So slippery that The fear’s as bad as falling eR ee ae ee oe eee ee (| 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that From one bad thing to. worse . . - 1. 6 we ew AY, 
I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn To any living creature. . . . . . . © Pericles, iv. 


Bapce. — Joy could not show itself modest enough without a badge of bitterness . Much Ado, i. 
Black is the badge of hell, The hue of dungeons and the suit of ‘night . » Love's L. Lost; iv 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true. . . . 2 2 6 « ew e Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe . . o 6 « « s Mer. of Venice,i 
Combating with tears and smiles, The badges of his grief and patience . . « » Richard Il. v. 
Left the liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice 2 Henry IV’. iv. 
To this hour'is an honourable badge of the service oe ew ww ew we et) Henry V. iv. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge oe ee ew ww we ww ww) «Litus Andron. i. 
Better than he have worn Vulcan’s badge . - ‘ a ae ee ee 

Bapness. — A provoking merit, set a-work by a reproveable badness i in himself . . King Lear, iii. 
If he be less, he’s nothing; but he’s more, Had I more name for badness . Meas. for Meas. v. 

Bac. — Not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage . . . . . AS You Like 11, iii. 
It will let in and out the enemy With bag and Paeenee eee ew ww ww Winter's Tale, i. 
See thou shake the bags Of hoarding abbots .. . ee ew ew ww King Fohn, iii. 

Bait the hook well; this fish will bite... 6. 6. 6 6 ee ew ew ew ew ew ew) Mth Ado, ii. 


And greedily devour the treacherous bait. . . . wo Se ee ANG 
Go we near her that her ear lose nothing Of the false sweet bait ‘that ¥ we lay ‘for it be. Wi iti. 
Have you with these contrived, To bait me with this foul derision? . . . Mid. N. Dicwnic: iil. 


Fish not, with this melancholy bait, For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike. 6. Bio’ Oe Boe ee ee ok CT egy TVA 
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Be caught with cautelous baits and practice. . . 2 « « « . Cortolanus, iv. 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, Than baits to fish . . . . Litus Andron. iv. 
And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks . . ~ «© « «© Romeoand Fuliet, ii. Prol. 
See you now; Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth. wee we ew we) Mamilet, ii. 
Not born where? t grows, But worn a bait for ladies. . . 2 + ew ee) 6 Cymbeline, ii. 
BAITED. — Why stay we to be baited With one that wants her wits? - 0 + « «© Coriolanus, iv. 
To be baited with the rabble’s curse . . ~ e « « « Macbeth, v. 


BAKED. — A minced man: and then to be baked with no dates in the nie . . . Lvot. and Cress. i. 
The funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. . . . . . Hamelet, i. 
Baked and impasted with the parching streets. . 2. 2. 2 1 6 ee oe e te we we 
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Batance. — She shall ne’er weigh more reasons in her balance. . . . « Much Ado, v. 
Which hung so tottering in the balance that I could neither believe nor seimisdoube All's Well, i. 
If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise another of sensuality .  Orheddo, i. 

Batp.—There ’s no time for a man to recover his hair that grows bald by nature Com. of Errors, ii. 
Time himself is bald, and therefore to the world’s end will have bald followers . . 2. 1. 2) Od 
[ knew 't would be a bald conclusion... a a ae ao elo! Ge 

BALDPATE. — Come hither, goodman baldpate: de vou ew me! ? é Xe WS Meas 7or Meas. v. 

BALL. —’T is not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, The sword, the mace . . . . Henry V. iv. 


Had she affections and warm youthful blood, She would be as swiftin motion asa ball Rom.& Ful.ii. 


Batiap. — Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the Beggar? . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three ages since 2... 1 1 1 ee ee 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad ofthis dream... . . . « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad Made to his mistress’ eyebrow . As You Like /t, ii. 
For I the ballad will repeat, Which men full true shall ind . . . 1 1... AU's Well, i. 
A divulged shame Traduced by odious ballads. . . . . WS hy 8s he we ede 
He utters them as he had eaten ballads and all men's ears orew 10 his qunes . Winter's Tale, iv. 
I love a ballad but even too well, if it be doleful matter merrily set down . . 1. 1 1 ee DY, 
1 love a ballad in print o’ life, for then we are sure they are true. 6 1 1 we ew ee CV 
Here ’s another ballad of a fish, that appeared upon the coast... 6 1 ww wee eld. 
The ballad is very pitiful and as true. — Is it true too, think you? 2. 2 6 1. ew we ee, 
This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty one . . a a ae ee ee, eS | 
An I have not ballads made on you all and sung to filthy ines oe Aan Ms . 2 et Henry IV. ii. 
I will have it in a particular ballad else, with mine own picture on the top . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


A speaker is but a prater; a rhyme i is butaballad  ... 2 ee ew ew te Henry Viv. 
BALLAD-MAKER. — Pick out mine eyes with a balladmaker’s beh 2 6 ew ew ew le) Auch A da, i. 
That ballad-makers cannot be able to express it . . . 2 oe ew ww Winter's Tale, v 


BALLAD-MONGERS. — Than one of these same metre ballad- siioniers oe ew) U Henvy LV. iin. 
Bacvast. — Sent whole armadoes of caracks to be ballast at her nose . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
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Bam. — No balm can cure but his heart blood Which breathed this poison . . . Richard J/. i. 1. 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the balm off from an anointed king . . . iii. 2. 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm. . .. . a ; iv. 3. 
*T is not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, The sword, the mace, thec crown dwiperial Henry Vi IV. 1. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast .  .  Afacbeth, ii. 2. 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, Most best, most dearest. . . . Adéng Lear, i. 1. 
As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, — O Antony! .. . . . . . « Anmt.and Cleo. v. 2. 
Ban. — And ban thine enemies, both mine andthine . . . . . «2 Henry VI. ii. 4. 
Mine hair be fixed on end, as one distract; Ay, every aay should:s seem to curse and ban. ._ ili. 2. 
You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave?. . . ie pk . i 2. 
Banp. — My kindness shall incite thee, To bind our inves up ina holy band . ar Much ‘Ado, iii. 1. 
Chosen out of the gross band of the unfaithful... . . « As You Like It, i. 1. 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, Which false hiepe Hngers in sapien Richard /1. iv. 2. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers . . . . Henry V. iv. 3. 
Ban-pocs. — The time when screech-owls ery and ban-dogs owl. ef . « « 2 Henry VI. i. 4. 
Banpy. —I will bandy with thee in faction; I will o’er-run thee with policy: As You Like It, v.11. 
To bandy word for word and frown for frown . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 

I will not bandy with thee word for word, But buckle with: thee blows . . . . 3 Henry VI. i. 4. 
BANG. — You’ll bear me a bang forthat, I fear . . . oe ew we ew SFulius Cesar, iti. 3. 
BANGED. — You should have banged the youth into durabnest-; 2 6 we ww) Lwelfth Night, iii. 2. 
BanisH plump Jack, and banish all the world . . ~ o « « 2 t Henry IV. it. 4. 
If thou dost love thy lord, Banish the canker of apibiliaus thoughts ~ 6 « « « 2 Henry VI. i. 2. 


BANISHED. — To die is to be banished from myself; And Silvia is myself Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Hence-banished is banished from the world, And world’s exile is death . Romeoand F$ultet, iii. 
BANISHMENT. — Eating the bitter bread of banishment . . . . . . « . e . Richard 17. iii. 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here . . . . . . . «© « « « « «) King Lear, i. 
Bank. — I know a bank where the wild thyme blows . . . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! Here will wesit . . . . Mer. of Venice, v 
Came o’er my ear like the sweet sound, That breathes upon a bank of violets! Twel/th Night, i. 
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Bank. — But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, We’ld jump the life tocome. . Macéeth, i. 
Bankrupt. — Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more than he’s worth to season . . . Com. of Errors, iy. 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe. . - « « « Ald, N. Dream, iii. 
Wherefore do you look Upon that poor and broken bankrupt “there? « ~ © As You Like It, ii. 
O, break, my heart! poor bankrupt, break at once!. . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Banners. — Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky And fan our epedple cold . . Macbeth, i. 


Hang out our banners on ihe outward walls; The cry is still, ‘They come!" 


de Sie es Afeveisy “We 

Banouet. — His words are a very fantastical banquet, just so-many strange dishes. Much Ado, ii. 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine: Fat paunches have lean pates Love's L. Lost, i. 
My banquet is to close our stomachs up, After our great good cheer . . Yam. of the Shrew, v. 


We have a trifling foolish banquet towards . . . . ‘ . « Romeo and Fultet, i. 
There is an idle banquet attends you: Please you to dispose yourselvee . « Timon of Athens, i. 
In his commendations I am fed; It isa banquet to me. . . soe ew ew ew «) Macbeth, i. 
BANQuUBTING. — If you know That I profess myself in banguedig oe ew ew et) Sulius Caesar, i. 
Banquo. — Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! . . . we 2 « © « Macbeth, iv. 
Baptism. — Is in your conscience washed As pure as sin with baptism Se at ae oe a Hhepnry VA: 
A fair young maid that yet wants baptism, You must be godfather. . . . . Henry VIII. v. 
Baptizep. — Call me but love, and I'll be new baptized. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Bar. — So sweet a bar Should sunder such sweet friends . ..... . Ser. of Venice, iii. 
O, these naughty times Put bars between the owners and their rights! . . . 2. . + © ei. 


I will bar no honest man my house, nor no cheater . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
They supposed I could rend bars of steel And spurn in pieces posts of adamant . i Henry V1. i, 
BARBARIANS. — I would they were barbarians, as they are, Though in Rome littered Corsolanus, iii. 
BARBAROuS. — Arts-man, preambulate, we will be singuled from the barbarous . Love’s L. Lost, v. 


For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl . . ~ « « Othello, ii. 
BarBAry. — He’ll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers carn back . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
I will be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon over hishen. . As You Like It, iv. 
Barser. — Hath any man seen him at the barber’s? . . . . . «1. 1 0 © « Much Ada, iii. 


No, but the barber’s man hath been seen withhim. . . . Ries Je) aoe eo as 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, As much in mock as mark’: . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
And cut and slish and slash, Like to a censer in a barber’s shop . . « Tame. of the Shrew, iv. 
This is too long. — It shall to the barber’s, with your beard . . . .. ... =. Hamlet, ii. 
Bare. — How many then should cover that stand bare! . . . . «© + + «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Methinks they are exceeding poor and bare, too beggarly . . . . - . - « 41 Henry IV. iv. 
Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness, And fearst todie? . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
When he himself might his quietus make With a bare bodkin . . . . . . - «. Hamlet, iti. 


My name is lost, By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit. . . . . ». . King Lear,v 


Barg-song. — Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone . . ~ « «tb Henry IV. in. 
BARrgFoot. — Would have walked barefoot to Palestine for a touch of his nether lip . Othello, iv. 
Barengss. — And for their bareness, I am sure they never learned that of me . 1 Henry JV. iv. 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves And mock us with our bareness . Ad/’s Well, iv. 
Barcain. — Take you this. — And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. . . 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat . . ... . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast and loose. . . ie Be. “ees tos sates gee, ee cae ie. ANS 
A time, methinks, too short To make a world-without-end bargain i: 1 a en a ee ee? 
Scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
No bargains break that are not this day made . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 
The devil shall have his bargain; for he was never yet a 1 breaker of provers . « « Henry LV.i. 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, I’!] cavil on the ninth part of ahair . . . iil. 
Lest the bargain should catch cold and starve . . Bene. Be ep 8 i Cyinbéline, i i. 
BARGAINED, — 'T is bargained twixt us twain, being alone Ger ae a Tam. of the Shrew, it. 


Barce. — The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, Burned on the water . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


Bark. — Mine, as sure as bark on tree. . . . . Love's L. Lost, v 


How like a younker or a prodigal The scarfed bark puts four her native bay! . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Mar no more trees with writing love-songs in their barks . . . . . .« « AS You Like It, iii. 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind By bud of nobler race . . . . . . Winter's Tule, iv. 
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Bark. — Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we: This way fall todeath. . . 2 Henry V/. il, 2. 
I had rather hide me from my greatness, Being a bark to brook no mighty sea Richard //1. iii. 7. 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom . . iv. 4. 
In one |ittle body thou counterfeit'st a bark, asea,a wind . . . . Romeo and Juliet, il. 5. 
The bark thy body is, Sailing in this salt tlood; the winds, thy sighs Page A ee el Se, ee eG? EB BE 
Now at once run on The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark! 2. 2. 2. 2. 6 6 ee 1) We 3e 
Leaked is our bark, And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck . . . . Limon of Athens, iv. 2. 
Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! The stormisup . . . Jslims Casir, Vv. 1. 
Though his bark cannot be lost, Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 2... 2 2 ee Macbeth, i. 3% 
Prepare thyself; The bark is ready, and the windathelp. 2. 6. 2 6 2 ee es Hamlet, iv. 3. 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of seas Olympus-high . . 6 1 6 1 ee eee Othello, it. a. 

BARKING. — The envious barking of your saucy tongue . . . . « « t Henry V1. ii. | 
Than dogs that are as often beat for barking As therefore kept ‘3 dove so... . Cortolanus, ti. 3 

Barky. — The female ivy so Enrings the barky fingers of theelm . . . . Mid. NV. Dreams, iv. 1 

BarM.— And sometime make the drink to bearnobarm . . . . 1 ee te ee ee OD 

BARN. — He loves his own barn better than he loves our house . . . . . . 7 1 Henry [Vii 3. 
If your husband have stables enough, you ’ll see he shall lack no barns. . « Much Ado, iii. 4 

BARNACL=3. — We shall lose our time, And all be turned to barnacles . . . . « «J emtpest, iv. 1. 

Barne.—Mercy on’s, a barne; avery pretty barne! A boy or a child, | wonder? Winter's / ale, ili. 3. 


For they say barnes are blessings .. . . « Ad's Well, i. 3. 
BaRRABAS. — Would any of the stock of Rarrabas Had Been ites fiisbandl . Mer. of Venice, iv. i. 
Barrepb. — Things hid and barred, you mean, from common sense?. . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 1 


Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue But moody and dull melancholy ? Com. of Errors, Vv. 1. 
Purpose so barred, it follows, Nothing is done to purpose... ww ee. Cortolanus, iii. 1. 
Nor have we herein barred your better wisdoms . . . . 6 « « Hamlet, i. 2. 
BARREN tasks, too hard to keep, Not to see ladies, study, fst. ‘ak sesh tL. . . Love's L. Lost, 1. i. 
For when did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his friend? . . . . Ar. of Venice, 1. 3. 


Of that kind Our rustic garden ’s barren. . . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
That small model of the barren earth Which serves as paste and cover to our boiies Richard 11. i. 2. 
Barren, barren, barren; beggarsall, beggarsall . . 2. 1. 2. we) Ot Henry IV. 4. 3 

I am not barren to bring forth complaints . . . 2 ee ew) Richard 117. ii. 2. 
I need not be barren of accusations; he hath faults, with sufplis oe ew ew ew e)6 6 Covtolanus, i. 1. 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, Shake off their sterile curse . . . .  Fudins Cusar, i. 2. 


Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, And put a barren sceptre in my gripe Afacbeth, ui. 1. 
BARREN-SPIRITED. — A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds On abjects. . . Fudins Cesar, iv. 1. 


BARRICADO. — Man ts enemy to virginity: how may we barricado it against him? . AdZ/’s Well, i. 1. 
BARRICADOES. — Why, it hath bay windows transparent as barricadoes . . . Twelfth Night, j Iv. 2. 
Basan. — O, that I were Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar the horned herd! Af. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
BASE men, that use them to so base effect! . . . ~ ee « « TwoGen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
One more than two. — Which the base vulgar do call thie by sah . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Things base and vile holding no quantity, Love can transpose to fort . . Mid N. Dream, i. 1. 
The base is right; ’t is the base knave that jars . . . 2... « « © Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 1 
Base men by his endowments are made great. . . . . . ee ee ee et Richard 11. i. 3 
I have sounded the very base-string of humility . . . « « t Henry LV. ii. 4 
A foutre for the world and worldlings base! I speak of Africa and golden j joys .2Henry IV. v. 3. 
Base is the slave that pays. . . « « Henry Vii 1. 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock O'erhang aid juity. his confaurided base bs a a a 
There is none of you so mean and base, ‘That hath not noble lustre in youreyes. . . iil. 4 
The strong base and building of my love Is as the very centre of the earth . Trot. and Cress: iv. 2 
I should prove so base, To sue, and be denied such common grace . . . Timon of Athens, iii. 5. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees By which he did ascend. . . $¥alins Ceasar, it. 1. 
Who is here so base that would be a bondman? If any, speak... .... . . . ii2 
To what base uses we may return, Horatio. . . . 2. 2. 6 we ee et ee ‘Hamlet, Vv. 1. 
You base foot-ball player... ; » « « « King Lear, i. 4. 
’T is the plague of great ones ; Prerouatived are they ings than the base . - . + « Othello, iii. 3 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer than all histribe. . . . . . e VOR: 


Base and unlustrous as the smoky light That ’s fed with stinking tallow. . . . rs i, 6. 
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Basg.—Cowards father cowards and base things sire base: Nature hath meal and bran Cymdeline, iv. 2. 


Base cess. — Like the baseless fabric of this vision . . . . 1... 

Basengss. — Some kinds of baseness are nobly undergone. . . . . 
All the accommodations that thou bear’st Are nursed by baseness. . . 
It is the baseness of thy fear That makes thee strangle thy propriety . 


By my body's action teach my mind A most inherent baseness . . . . 
The blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most preposterous <onclusicne Othello, i i. 3. 
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Meas. for Meas. iii. 


. Lwelfth Night, v. 
. Coriolanus, iit. 


My noble Moor Is true of mind and made of no such baseness As jealous creatures are . ._ iii. 


From whose so many weights of baseness cannot A dram of worth be drawn 
BasHFut. — But, as a brother to his sister, showed Bashful sincerity and comely love Much A do, iv. 1. 
Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
. Mid. N. Dream, iri. 


Hearing of her beauty and her wit, Her affability and bashful modesty . 
BASHFULNEsS. — No modesty, no maiden shame, No touch of bashfulness 
Basi.Lisk. — Make me not sighted like the basilisk . 

Come, basilisk, And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight 


I’ll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 11] play the orator as well as Nestor . 


It is a basilisk unto mine eye, Kills me to look on’t . ... 0.6. . 
Basis. — Build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour 

Lay thou thy basis sure, For goodness dare not check thee ae 
BaskED. — I met a fool; Who laid him down and basked him in the sun . 
Basket. — Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, Let the birds fly . . 

And, like the famous ape, To try conclusions, in the basket creep . 


What a taking was he in when your husband asked who was in the basket! . 


Have I lived to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of butcher’s offal? . 
BAss-V10L. — He that went, like a bass-viol, in a case of leather . ; 
BASTARD. — We shall have all the world drink brown and white bastard . 

And that is but a kind of bastard hope neither 

Streaked gillyvors, Which some call nature’s bastards . . . ; 

For he is but a bastard to the time That doth not smack of Gbservalioti 

Why, then, your brown bastard is your only drink 
BAsTINAbo. — I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in “steel ; 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue: Our ears are Saneese ‘0.2 
Bat. — Ere the bat hath flown his cloistered flight . : Sine, 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, Wool of bat and tongue of dog . 

Batcu. — How now, thou core of envy! Thou crusty batch of nature 

Barts. — And breeds no bate with telling of discreet stories . : 
You do yourselves Much wrong, you bate too much of your own merits , 
Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin . . 
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BateEp. — Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated In what hod hadst ‘cd says 


In a bondman’s key, With bated breath and whispering humbleness . 


BATH. — Sore labour’s bath, Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course . 


Batue. — And the delighted spirit ‘To bathe in fiery floods . 


BATTALIONS. — When sorrows come, they come not single spies, ‘But i in battalions 


BATTEN. — Follow your function, go, and batten on cold bits . 


Batrery. — [ll have an action of battery against him, 1f there be any law ‘ 
She ’s a woman to be pitied much: Her sighs will make a battery in his breast 
Able to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his hum is a battery 


Make battery to our ears with the loud music: The while I'l! place you 
Batt e. — Besides I say, and will in battle prove, Or here or elsewhere . 
My dancing soul doth celebrate This feast of battle with mine adversary 


The battle with the Centaurs, to be sung By an Athenian eunuch to the harp ‘Mid. N. Drean, v. 


Our battle is more full of names than yours, Our men more sileeg 
You shall hear A fearful battle rendered you in music . 


We would not seek a battle as we are; Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it . nt A 
iv. Prol. 


Through their paly flames Each battle sees the other’s umbered face. . 
I am afeard there are few die well that die in a battle . . 


To demonstrate the life of such a battle, In life so lifeless as it shows itself . 
In plain shock and even play of battle, Was ever known so great and little loss? . . . iv. 


Cymbeline, iii. 


Winter's Tale, i. 


2 Henry V7. iii. 


3 Henry V1. iii. 


Cymbeline, ii. 


. Twelfth Night, ii. 


~ « « Macheth, iv. 
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BATTLE. — The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought . . . .. =... + « t Henry VJ. i. 3. 
Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six | have seen and heardof . . . . Cortolanss, ii. 3. 
Why do tond men expose themselves to battle, And not endure ali threats? Zsson of athens, ii. §. 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, Horses did neigh . : . . Fulins Cesar, ii. 2. 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, And something to be done inimediaiély bo ge ee ae ae a 
When the hurly burly ’s done, When the battle’s lostand won. . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 1. 
Now then we ‘ll use His countenance for the battle. . 1. . . . . « « King Lear, v. 1. 
That never set a squadron in the field, Nor the division of a battle inowa » ee 6 « Othello, i. 4. 
Little of this great world can I speak, More than pertains to feats of biuil and battle... | 3. 
From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes, That | have passed - . 2 6 1 ee 7 ee i. 3. 
His cocks do win the battle still ot mine, When it is all tonought . . 2... Ant. and Cleo. ir. 3. 

BATTLEMENTS. — Let all the battlements their ordnance fire . . . « « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
The wind hath spoke aloud at land; A fuller blast ne’er shook our baitlenients » « Othello, We 18. 

Baustg. — For that I know An idiot holds his bauble for a god. . . « Littus Andron. v. 2. 
That cap of yours becomes you not: Off with that bauble, throw it tinder foot Zam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
That runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble inahole . . . . . Komeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
Senseless bauble, Art thou a feodary for thisact? . . we ew ew we) Cymbeline, Wi. 2. 

Bawcock. — Why, how now, my bawcock ! how dost thou, “chuck? - . «Lf welfth Night, iii. 4. 

Bay. — To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay . . ‘ . ee we Richard 11. i. 3. 
How like a younker or a prodigal Ihe scarfed bark puts icon her native bay . ler. of Venice, ii. 6. 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, Than sucha Roman. . . . . . Fudims Casar, iv. 3. 

Bayvep. — Here wast thou bayed, brave hart; Here didst thou fall . . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 ee e odk ee 
We are at the stake, And bayed about with many enemies . . . . - ee 6 ee ee IW 

Bay-TREBS. — The bay-trees in our country are all withered . . . . . . . « Richard //. ii. 4. 

Bay-winpbows. — Whiy, it hath bay-windows trahsparent. as barricadoes . . 0 Jwel/th Night, iv. 2. 

Bg that you are, That is, a woman; if you be more, you’re none. . . . . = Afeas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Be as thou wast wont to be; See as thou wast wont to see . . . . Ald. N. Dream, ww. 1. 
To be, or not to be; that is the question: Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer Hamlet, iii. 1. 
Than be so better to cease to be. P , 2 0 ew ew Cymbeline, iv. 4. 

Beacu. — Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach Fillip the ais 2 ee se 6 Cortolanus, Vv. 3. 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, Appear like mice. . . . . . . . King Leas, iv. 6. 
And the twinned stones Uponthe numbered beach . . . . 1 e 6 6 ee nt Cymbeline, i. 6. 

Beacon. — But modest doubt is called The beacon of the wise . . . . . 3 Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
The warm sun! Approach, thou beacon to this under globe . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 2. 

Beap te. — IJ, that have been love’s whip; A very beadle to a humorous sigh Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
Have you not beadles in your town, and things called whips? . . . . . «. «2 Henry V/. ii. 1. 
Besides the running banquet of two beadles that istocome ... . . . . Henry VIII. v. 4. 

Bgavs. — With these crystal beads heaven shall be bribed . . . . . . King Fohn, ir. t. 
Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream 1 Henry LV. it. 3. 
Mine eyes, Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, Began to water . . Yulius Caesar, iii. 1. 

BeaGvie. — She ’s a beagle, true-bred, and one that adoresme. . . . « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 3. 

Br-aL. — That but this blow Might be the be-all and the end-all here: ~ 0 « « ss Macbeth, i. 7. 

Beam. — Sometimes the beam of her view gilded my foot, sometimes my portly belly Merry Wrves, i. 3. 

How far that little candle throws his beams! So shinesa good deed. . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
But to the brightest beams Distracted clouds — way. .- 2. 2. 2 ee eo ow « All's Well, v. 3. 
A rush will be a beam To hangtheeon. . . oe te ow ew ew « King Sohn, iv. 3. 
Whose bright faces Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun... . . Henry VIII. w. 2. 
‘Thy madness shall be paid by weight, Till our scale turn the beam. . st . « Hanilet, iw. 5. 

BaaANn-FED. — When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 

Bxans. — Peas and beans are as dank hereasadog .. . oe we ew ww wt Henry IV. ii, 1. 

Bear. — 1 am vexed; Bear with my weakness; my old brain is s troubled - + 2 « « Lentpest, iv. 1. 
Why do your dogs bark so? be there bearsi’ the town? . . . .. . «. » Merry Wives, i.1. 

Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted . . ... . - « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
As from a bear a man would run for life, So fly I from her that would be my wife . . . iii. 2. 
The two bears will not bite one another when they meet . . . . . « « «© « Much Ado, iil. 2. 
I am as ugly as a bear: For beasts that meet me run away for fear . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 


Sometime a horse I ’l] be, sometime a hound, A hog, a headless bear. . . . . . . + 6 iL 
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Bear. — In the night, imagining some ak How easy te a bush Eee abear! Mid. N. Dream, v. 


rt. 
For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you. . . « + + AS You Like It, ii. 4. 
I should bear no cross if I did bear you, for 1 think you have: no money in your purse. . ii. 4. 
Pants and looks pale, as if a bear were at hisheels . . . . « « eLwelfth N ihe, ili. 4. 
Our arms, like to a muzzled bear, Save in aspect, hath all flutics sealedup . . King Sohn, ii. 1. 
I am as melancholy as a gib cat ora lugged bear . . . 2 ee ew we UW Henry TV. i. 2. 
Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a Russian bear! » 2 0 © « 6 )=6Henry V. iii. 7. 
Are these thy bears? we'll bait thy bearstodeath . .°. . . « - + . . «2 Henry Viv. 1. 
Or as a bear, encompassed round with dogs ‘ ew eo ew ww e 6 3 Henry VI. ii. 1. 
Or an unlicked bear-whelp That carries no impression like thedam ......... «Hi 


You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me. . 2 ee ee ) Richard 117, iii. 
Valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant . ee ee «x Lv0t. and Cress. i. 
He ’sa lamb indeed, that baes like a bear.—He ’s a bear indeed, that lives likea lamb Cortolanus, ii. 
So get the start of the majestic world, And bear the palm alone. . . . . . Fudius Caesar, i. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros. . . . . - Macbeth, iii. 
I cannot fly, But, bear-like, I must fight the course . . . ee eo On. Ke 
Makes us rather bear those ills we have Than fly to others that \ we ‘Show not of . . Hamlet, iii. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch . . . 2. 6 « » King Lear, iii. 
Whose reverence even the head-lugged bear would lick, Most barbarous most degenerate! . iv 
An admirable musician: O! she will sing the savageness out ofabear . . . . . Othello, iv. 


BEearp. — His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops From eaves of reeds . . Yempest, v. 
Dues he not wear a great round beard, like a glover’s paring-knife? . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
A little wee face, with a little yellow beard, a Cain-coloured beard. . . . + . Pes 
I could not endure a husband with a beard on his face . . eee Much Ado, il. 
He that hath a beard is more than a youth, and he that hath n no beard i islessthana man .._ ii. 
Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loss ofa beard. . . .. » iii. 
God’s blessing on your beard !— Good sir, be not offended . . . ; Love s Le “Loki ii. 
A beard, fair health, and honesty; With three-fold love I wish you all these three aa v. 2. 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard And footme. ..... . Mer. of Venice, i i, 
What a beard hast thou got!. . : bee u. 
Wear yet upon their chins The beards of "Hercules and towing Mars es iit. 


Stroke your chins, and swear by your beards that! amaknave. . .. . CAs You Like It, i. 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws and modern instances . . . . il. 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ? — Nay, he hath but a little beard . . . itl. 
A beard neglected, which you have not: but I pardon you forthat . 2... - - 6 + © ih 
Now, Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a beard! . . .. - ae Night, iii. 


ee eee 


Where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard. ili. 
The hare of whom the proverb goes, Whose valour aia dead lions by the beard Ki ing ‘Fohn, i il. 
Thy father’s beard is turned white with the news. . . . «3 Henry IV. ii. 
Have you not a moist eye? a dry hand? a yellow cheek ? 2a 2 white beard? . « . 2 Henry IV. ; i. 


Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touched. . . - . ei er as ak oe a ay TS 
°T is merry in hall when beards wag all, And welcome merry Shrovestide een  ANe> oi ME 
Do what thou darest; I beard thee to thy face. 2. 2 © 6 © 2 © 6 e eo  F Henry V1. i. 
If e’er again I meet him beard to beard, He’s mine, or Iamhis . . . . Coriolanus, i. 1 
When you speak best unto the purpose, it is not worth the wagging of your beards he wears le 
Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to stuff a botcher’s cushion. . . . . i 
You had more beard when I last saw you; but your favour is well approved by your tongue . iv. 
You should be women, And yet your beards forbid me to interpret That you are so . Macbeth, i. 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, And beat them backward home . v. 
His beard was grizzled, — no ?— It was, as I have seen it in his life ce aw as " Hamlet, i i. 
The satirical rogue says here that old men have grey beards. . . « + - 
His beard was as white as snow, All flaxen was his poll . . ». + «© « + 
That we can let our beard be shook with asl And think it iat pee 
Spare my grey beard, you wagtail?. . . . a oe ae 


ehe e e « ii. 
ee ee ew SAMS 

. King Lear, it. 
. 6 « + Othello, i. 
. Ant. and Cleo, ii. 
As You Like /1, ii. 


Follow thou the wars; defeat thy favour with an usurped beard a: Cm 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard I would not shave’t to-day. . . 
Brarpep. — A soldier Full of strange oaths and bearded Jike the pard . . 
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Bearven, — What! Am I dared and bearded to my face?. . . . . . . . . 8 Henry VILL 3 
Bearinc. — For bearing, argument, and valour Goes foremost in report . . . . Afuah Ado, ini. 1. 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, Wa, 2. 
Give back affairs and their dispatch With such a smooth Aiacreevand stable bearing Swed//th Night, iv. 3. 
Either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is caught, as men take diseases... 2 Afenmry [Vive 1. 
With thy brave bearing should I be in love, But that thou art so fast mine enemy 2 //enry FJ. v. 2. 


If there be Such valour in the bearing, what make we Abroad? . . .) . Limon of Athens, Wi. §- 
Scaling his present bearing with his past. . 2. 6 1 6 1 0 0 e 0 0 t « Cortolanus, ii. 3. 
BEAR-LIKE. — I cannot fly, But, bear-iike, I must fight the course . . . . .© . . Alacheth, v. 7. 
Beast. — [It is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love . . ~ 2 « ©) Merry Ih rues, i. 1. 
Correction and instruction must both work Ere this rude beast sill profit . Mcas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Because it 1s a blessing that he bestows on beasts. . . . « Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 


She would have me as a beast: not that, I being a beast, he wail have me... .. +. Mh 2. 
In sport and life-preserving rest To be disturbed, would mad or man or beast. . . 1. 2... OW 
A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours . . . 2 0 ew ew ew ew ew) Much Ado,i. 1. 
About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best paces ~ 0 «© © © Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. . . . . . « . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
I am as ugly as a bear; For beasts that meet me run away for fear age ise veg dep ok Spe oe es Rs 
Here come two noble beasts in, a manandalion . . . . . «6 «© «© © © «© © © © «© Whe 
A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. — The very best at a beast, my lord, thate’er I saw v. 1. 
When he is worst, he is little better than a beast. . . oe we ww we Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
I think he be transformed into a beast: For I can iawhere find him hkeaman As You Like /t, it. 7. 
Here comes a pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools. . . ‘ Vv. 4 
O monstrous beast! how like a swine he hes! . .. ~ 2 « «Lam. of the Shrew: induc: I. 
Vast confusion waits, As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast wee ww ew ew tw Ang Sohn, iv. 3. 
Which art a lion and a king of beasts. — A king of beasts, indeed . . . 1... Richard /i.v. 1, 
Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a beast to say otherwise. . . . . .) on Henry JV. itt. 3. 
He is indeed a horse ; and all other jades you may call beasts . . . . . . 0 Henry V. iii. 7. 


No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity . . . . 2 ee eee Richard 111.1. 2. 
Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. — Pray you, ~wiio does the wolf love? Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
The beast with many heads butts me away. . . 2. . 6. «1 a ew ew iv. 1. 


Thy wild acts denote The unreasonable fury of abeast. . .... . Rawiea anid Fuliet, hi. 3 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man! Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both! . . . . . iti. 3 
He shall find The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind . . . . . Utmon of Athens, iv. 1 
Wouldst thou have thyself fall in the confusion of men, and remain a beast with the beasts?. iv. 3 
That beasts May have the world inempire! . . . 0. 0. 06 ee we we ew ew ee ew ee WB 
They could not find a heart within the beast 2... 1. 1. we ee ee) Ftulius Caesar, ii. 2 
O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, And men have lost their reason. . . . . . ii. 2. 
A beast, that wants discourse of reason, Would have mourned longer . . . . . Hamilet,i. 2 
Let a beast be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at the king’s mess. . . . . =. +. + VA 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man’s life ’s as cheap as beast’s. . . King Lear. ii. 4 
Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool . . «ww ee ee OM 
With joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform ourselves into beasts! . . . . . Othello, ii. 3 
To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! . . 2. 1... 1 + sO 3. 
Beat. — The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart Goes all decorum’ . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
I'll give thee scope to beat, Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me. . Richard 1]. iii. 3. 
Thou vinewedst leaven, speak: 1 will beat thee into handsomeness . . . Troi. and Cress. il. 1. 
If thou use to beat me, I will begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches. . . . .) i 8. 
When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating. . . . . . . . . « Lttus Andron. iii. 2. 
What a head have I! It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. . . . . Romeo and Fultet, ii. 5. 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, And thy dear judgement out! . . . . . Atng Lear, i. 4. 
Of that natural luck, He beats thee ’gainst the odds. . . «© . 1 « « + « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 
3- 


His quails ever Beat mine, inhooped, atodds . . . . . 1. 2 6 + © ew we ii. 
BraTEN. — Is beaten black and blue, that you cannot see a white spot about her Merry Wi re iv. 5. 
Black and blue? I was beaten myself into ali the colours of the rainbow . . . 4 AVES 


If a man will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him , “Much Ado, v. 4. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight . . Afacbeth, v. 6 
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BEATEN. — But, in the beaten way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore? . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Bgeatinac. — For still ’t is beating in my mind, your reason For raising this sea-storm .  7emtfest, i. 
Do not infest your mind with beating on The strangeness of this business . . . . =... Vz 


Beating and hanging are terrorstome . . eee ew ww ww wt Winter's Tale, iv. : 
Your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating s7@ - . » « Hamlet, v. 
Br AuTEOvs.— How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, That has such people int! Tempest, v. 
True, that thou art beauteous; truth itself, that thou art lovely. . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Beauteous as ink; a good conclusion. Fair as a text B in acopy-book . . 


e e e e e ° Vv 
Or with taper-light To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnsh. . . . . . King John, iv. 


BEAUTIES no richer than rich taffeta. . ~ - « + « « « Love's L. Lost, v 
BEAUTIFIED. — Seeing you are beautified With goodly shape: . . « « Two Gen, of Verona, iv. 
That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; ; ‘beautified’ isa vile phrase... . . . Hamlet, ii. 
BEAUTIFUL. — Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful . . . a ee Mid. NM. Dream, iii. 
I have loved her ever since | saw her; and still I see her beautiful - Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Far more beautiful Than any woman in this waning age . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
She’s beautiful, and therefore to be wooed ; She is a woman, therefore to be won 1 Henry V/. v. 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! Dove-feathered raven! . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


BsautTiry. — This unbound lover, To beautify him, only lacks a cover. . . . 1. 2. 2 2 e ei 
Beauty. — He’s something stained With grief, that’s beauty’s canker. . . . . ». Tempest, i. 
Shows all the beauty of the sun, And by and by a cloud takes all away . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 


So painted, to make her fair, that no man counts of her beauty. . . . 2. 6 6 + 6 ee ii 
I mean that her beauty is exquisite, but her favour infinite . . 2... 6 6 6 8 oe ee) ihe 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower . . . bo ek. ee RO a OT 
Say that upon the altar of her beauty You sacrifice your tears, your ‘sighs a ie a ee VA 
Is she kind as she is fair? For beauty lives with kindness . . . 6 «© © © © © © «© « iv. 
What, have I scaped love-letters in the holiday-time of my beauty . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that becomes the ship-tire . . ill. 
These black masks Proclaim an enshield beauty. . . . ef Meas. for Meas. il. 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, To make thy riches pleasant . . . . iii. 
The goodness that is cheap in beauty makes beauty brief in goodness. . . . i aA 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took From my poor cheek? . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
I see the jewel best enamelled Will lose his beauty . . . eae. Me 


Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, Ill weep what’s left away, and weaping die ae 
First he did praise my beauty, then my speech . 2. 2 2 «© 6 © © © «© © © «© © ow oe 


Exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of May doth the last of December . . Much Ado, i. 
Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite of beauty . 3 a ee ee ee ee ee 
For beauty is a witch, Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. aie or oh fae GN ag tae TA 
On my eyelids shall conjecture hang, To turn all beauty into esa ofharm ..... iv. 


Will you then write me a sonnet tn praise of my beauty? . . . v. 
My beauty, though but mean, Needs not the painted flourish of your pining: Meee s D: ‘Lotti il. 
Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, Not uttered by base sale of chapmen’ stongues . ii. 
My beauty will be saved by merit! O heresy in fair, fit for these days! . . 2. 2. «© © iv. 


Shall I teach you to know ?— Ay, my continent of beauty .. . oh a SS i a Se Ve 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, And gives the crutch the cradle’ s infancy ee av 
Where is a book? That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack . . . . & Go ee OY, 
Have found the ground of study’s excellence Without the beauty of a woman’s , face . ste “We AW 
For where is any author in the world Teaches such beauty as awoman’seye?. . . . . . iv. 
Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes Of beauty’s tutors have enriched you with . . . iv. 
A light condition in a beauty dark. — We need more light to find your meaning out. . v. 


The lover, all as frantic, Sees Helen’s beauty ina brow of Egypt . . . . Mid. N. Drtisans 


Look on beauty, And you shall see ’t is purchased by the weight . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The beauteous scarf Veiling an Indian beauty. . 2. 2. 2 6 6 © © © © © oe we ee OT 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. . .. . oe ee © « AS You Like It, i. 


For honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce - sugar . . . « i. 


. ot 
I saw sweet beauty in her face, Such as the daughter of Agenor had . . Tam. of jhe Shrew i. 


Praised in every town, Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded. ii. 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, As those two eyes become that heavenly face: > iv. 


CeO ee 
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Beauty. — It blots thy beauty as frosts do bite the meads . . . . . . Tame. of the Shrew, v 
Like a fountain troubled, Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty . . ‘ v. 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey Of richesteyes . . 2. 1. 1. 6 we ew ee All's Well, v. 
As there is no true cuckold but calamity, so beauty ’sa flower . . . . 1 1 Lwel/th Night, i. 


Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty! 2... 2. 0.068 =» ein jan ay Het. le Tete le 
’T is beauty truly bent, whose red and white Nature's own sweet inning hand laidon . . wi. 
1 will give out divers schedules of my beauty . . . 1 6 6 ee we et we ee ee 
Though you were crowned The nonpareil of beauty. . . r ae ee ee 


Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil Are empty trunks o serflourished by ihie devil rs |] 5 
Their transformations Were never for a piece of beauty rarer . . 1. 1. . Winter's Tale, iv. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take The winds of March with beauty fie eect Ae AY, 
I'l) have thy beauty scratched with briers, and made More homely . 2... 6. 2 6 ee AW. 
Your verse Flowed with her beauty once: ‘tis shrewdly ebbed. . 1. 6 1 1 ee ee COU 
And as sorry Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty 2. 2 1 1 ww ew ee eC 
The Dauphin there, thy princely son, Can in this book of beauty read ‘I love’ . King Sohn, ii. 


She in beauty, education, blood, Holds hand with any princess of the world . . . 1...) Oil 
O death, made proud with pure and princely beauty! 2. 6 6 we we ee ee ee 
Leaves behind a stain Upon the beauty of all parts besides . . . ~ « « &8 Henry TV. i. 


Old age, that ill Jayer up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my fice ew we Henry Viv 
Beauty’s princely majesty ts such, Confounds the tongue and makes the sensesrough 1 //eary VJ. v. 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails... . we eee ww ww 2 Memry WT 1 


'T is beauty that doth oft make women proud . . . . 6 6 ee ee ew 3 Henry VI, 3, 
Your beauty, which did haunt mein my sleep. . . 2. 2 2 6 se 6 1 se ts Reehard 111. i. 
These eves could never endure sweet beauty’s wreck . . . . eS Fh. ek es ae ks 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, Even in the afternoon of her best days . ... . iil. 
O, let her live, And Ill corrupt her manners, stain her beauty. . . 1. 2. 6 6 ee ee) OOM, 
© The fairest hand I ever touched! O beauty, Till now I never knew thee! . . . Hexry VIJJ. i. 
For virtue and true beauty of the soul, For honesty and decent carriage. . . . .- . . » Iv. 


The mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, love's invisible soul. . . . Zvot. and Cress. iit. 


The beauty that is borne here in the face The bearer knows not ....... es did 
If beauty have a soul, this is notshe . . . .. footw he er ae ER Deg v. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, Or dedicate his beauty tothe sun Romeoand Fuliet, t,i 
O she is rich in beauty, only poor, That when she dies with beauty dies her store... . 2 i 
For beauty starved with her severity Cuts beauty off from all posterity . . . . ... . . i 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth toodear!. 2. 1 1 1 ew ew ew we tt le ee ee 


i 
Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night . . i 
Beauty’s ensign yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. . . . 2 1 1 es ew ew ew ew) OW 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty tothe moon. . . Hamlet, i. 
The beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! . 2. 2. . 6. 6 1 ee ew ew we wR 
If you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit ro discourse to your beauty . . . ._ iii. 
The power of beauty will sooner transform honesty from what itis . . . 0.0.06. 0. 6 6) ile 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. . . . Othello, i. 
As having sense of beauty, do omit Their mortal natures. . . 1. 2 6 6 ee ew ee th 
He hath a daily beauty in his life That makes me ugly. . . . 2. 1 6 6 ee ew ew ee OW, 
Whose beauty claims No worse a husband than the bestofmen . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
As I told you always, her beauty and her brain go not together. . . . . «. « Cymebeline, i. 
Let her beauty Look through a casement to allure false hearts . . 2. 1 6 6 © © © « ehh 

Beaver. — I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, His cuisses on histhighs . 1: Henry JV. iv. 
Saw you not his face?—O yes, my lord; he wore his beaverup ... .. . . Hamlet, i. 


Because.— Wherefore not a field ?— Because not there: this woman’s answer sorts 7ro1. & Cress. i. 


BECHANCED. — That such a thing bechanced would make me sad. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Become them with one half so good a grace As mercy does. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Nothing becomes him ill that he would well . . . . » 6 1 t « + « Love's L. Lest, ii. 
In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility . . Henry V. iii. 
I dare do all that may become a man; Whodares do moreisnone .... . . Macbeth, 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, tolaugh, Toweep. . . .. . . =. Ant. and Cleo. 
BEcoMING. — My becomings kill me, when they do not Eye welltoyou ...... e+... 
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Brecominc. — A doubt In such a time nothing becoming you, Nor satisfying us . Cymbeline, iv. 
Beb. — My bosom, asa bed. Shall lodge thee till thy wound be thoroughly healed 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 
1 was in love with my bed: I thank you, you swinged me for my love .. . ii. 
Go to bed when she list, rise when she list, all is as she will . . . . : Morey Ww. oak ii. 
One that thinks a man always going to bed and says, ‘God give you rest! 2 . Com. of Errors, iv. 
Call at all the alehouses, and bid those that are drunk get them to bed Much A’do, iii. 


Never rest, But seek the weary beds of people sick . .... . . « « . Love's L. Lost, v 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and onetroth . . . . . » «© « . Mid.N. Dream, ii. 
What angel wakes me from my flowery bed? . . . in Oh ar EG ar Oe, SE 
Faintness constraineth me To measure out my length on n this cold bed a ee ae eee |S 
Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, While I thy amiable cheeks docoy . . .. ._ iv. 
I see no more in you Than without candle may godarktobed . . . . . As Vou Like It, iii. 
To-be up after midnight and to goto bed then, isearly ........7 oe N ola ii. 
To go to bed after midnight t is to go to bed betimes & bed ; ii. 
Do not think I have wit enough to lie straight in my bed: I kiow Te can “a5 it 6 Sts ae % FN 
Big enough for the bed of Ware in England ... . ‘ bn Des ay a ee ae CE 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, Puts on his piety looks . + « « King Sohn, iii. 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave . . oe we ew ew ew ew 6 t Richard 11. it. 
Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I Warrant thee we ew ew ew tw ew gw wt Henry LV: ii. 
What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? . . . bs es BS eh SO. Ye, Ss - AS 


It argues a distempered head So soon to bid good-morrow 6 thy beds . « Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
Nor coign of vantage, but this bird Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle Macbeth, i. 
I have known those which have walked in their sleep who have died holily in os beds . . Vv. 


What ’s done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, tobed! . . a. Seat . Vv. 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war My thrice-driven bed of Aowi: .. dala pare “de " Othello, i. 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift . . a ae ee ee | 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, And whiter than the sheets! . « Cymbeline, ii. 
BgDAZZLED.— My mistaking eyes, That have been so bedazzled with the sun Zam. ofthe Shrew, iv. 
BEDFELLOwS. — Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows . . . . . Tempest, ii. 
Bep-tT1Me.—This long age of three hours Between our after-supper and bed- ine Mid. N. Dream, v. 
I ’ll meet with you upon the mart, And afterward consort you till bed-time . Com. of Errors, i. 
I would ’t were bed-time, Hal, and all well. . . . . ‘ . . 1 Henry IV. v. 
BeEDWARD.—As merry as when our nuptial day was done, And tapers burded to bedward Coriolanus, i. 
Bgp-work. — They call this bed-work, mappery, closet-war . . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 
Beg. — Where the bee sucks, there suck I: In a cowslip’s bell llie. . . . . Tempest, v 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees  . . . or a a Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
*T is seldom when the bee doth leave her comb In the dead carrion ~ . « « 2 Henry IV. w. 
Like the bee, culling from every flower The virtuous sweets. . 2. 6. 6. 2. 2. 2 + + © ©) lv. 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, Are murdered for our pains. . . . ... .~ iv. 
Some say the bee stings: but I say, ’t isthe bee’s wax... .... . 2Henry VI. iv. 
We'll follow where thou lead’st, Like stinging bees in hottest summer’s day . Zetus Andron. v 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, And leave them honeyless. . . Fulius Caesar, v. 
Beer. — If you give me any conserves, give me conserves of beef . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
What say you to a piece of beef and mustard? — A dish that I do love to feedon. . . . iv. 
I am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does harmto my wit. . . . . Zwel/th Night, i. 
O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel tothee . . . .... =. . «8 Henry IV. iii. 
Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef . . . . » Henry V. iii. 
Beer-witTTeD.—The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mongrel beef-witted lord! Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Beevzesus. — He holds Belzebub at the staves’s end. . . 0 eo s Lwelfth Night, v. 
Knock, knock, knock! Who’s there in the name of Beelzebub? . 2 6 © « « «) Macbeth, ii. 
Beer. — Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small beer? . . . . . . . «2 Henry IV. ii. 
By my troth, I do now remember the poor creature, small beer. . . 2. 1. 1 6 ew ee eh 
I will make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall bein common . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
To do what '— To suckle fools and chronicle small beer . . . . » 6 « « «© Othello, ii. 


Beers. — Beetles black, approach not near; Worm nor snail, do no offence Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
The poor beetle, that we tread upon, In corporal sufferance finds a pang . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle . . . F oe ew ow ew wt ew BHenry IV. i. 
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Beetce. —The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums Hath rung night’s yawning peal Macbeth, iii. 2. 


They are his shards, and he their beetle. . . . ‘ . . Ant. and Cleo, iii. 2. 
Rerorg. — He that made us with such large dicewurse, Looking beloee ahd after . . Hamlet, iw. 4 
Bec thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, And live... . 1.) . . «0 Com. of Errors, i. 1. 

You are liberal in offers: You taught me firstto beg . . . . . «© ©.) Aler. of bLentce, iv. 1. 

What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food? . . . . . As Vou Like /t, ii. 3. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door: A beggar begs thats never begged before Richard //. v. 3. 

It is worse shame to beg than to be on the worst side... . ~ « « « 2 Henry LV. 1. 2. 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear Your favours nor your ‘fate . » 2 6 6) Macbeth, i. 3. 
Beccar. — They will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar . . . 1. | . . Tempest, ii, 2. 

He would mouth with a beggar, though she smelt brown bread and garlic . ‘Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 2. 

1 bear it on my shoulders, as a beggar wont her brat . . . . . . « « Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 

Is not marriage honourable ina beggar? ly ew ew ew ew ew wt Auch Ado, iit. 4. 

Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the Dévear? Sa Ora Se Sow, Berea Le Lost, 1, 2. 

Pernicious and indubitate beggar Zenelophon . . . So fens: ae sere oe : . . IE 

A beggar, that was used to come so smug upon the mar Sieg ver a HS Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 

Now methinks You teach me how a beggar should be answered . . . .. iv. 3. 

Thou mayst say, the king lies by a beggar, if a gies dwell nearhim .. . "Twelfth Night, Tt oa 

Like a poor beggar, raileth onthe rich . . . . . « Aing Fohkn, i:. 1. 

Whiles [ am a beggar, I will rail And say there i is no sin but to be: Aca re a ee ee ee |e 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height . . . « Richard 11. i. 1. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door: A beggar begs that r never begged before bes Ea Rs 

Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, beggars all! . . . . « 2Henry LV. v. 3 

The adage must be veined, That beggars mounted run their horse to ‘death - « 3 Henry V1.1. 4. 

It beggars any man that keepsit 2... 0.0. 6 6 ee ee we ew ww we Richard 111. i. 4. 

A begging prince what beggar pities Not! 4. sr &: aes a A ee : gn se! lat 

They passed by me As misers do by beggars . . . ees at & eo we o4 Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 

Speaking is for beggars ; he wears his tongue in ’sarms . 1 6 6 6 ee ew we ew CD 3, 

A beggar’s tongue Make motion through my lips! . . . 2. ww ee ee ~Cortolanus, iii. 2. 

They are but beggars that can count their worth... . » « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 6. 

Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. What, ho! apothecary ! ei iS: we A. ho ee ecg cee ANS ORS 


I will choose Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world . . . . . « Timon of Athens, i. 


To show him what a beggar his heart is, Being of no power to make his wishes good . . . . 1.2. 
He does deny him, in respect of his, What charitable men afford to beggars . . . . . © ili. 2. 
His poor self A dedicated beggar tothe air . 2. 1 1 ee ew te ee ee ee ee IM 
When beggars die, there are no comets seen . . 0 0 ew Sulius Caesar, ii. 2. 
And our monarchs and outstretched heroes the beggars" shadows ~ 6 ee « « « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Beggar that I am, I ain even poor in thanks; but I thank you. . . ; ‘ i bao tas ~ A 
Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable service, two dishes, but to one table . «AW. 3. 
Our basest beggars Are in the poorest thing superfluous . . . . . . . . . Aing Lear, ii. 4. 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark ata beggar? . . eet eM ce See EV Gs 
A beggar in his drink Could not have laid such terms upon his callat . » + © « « Othello, iv. 2. 
Falsehood Is worse in kings than beggars . . we ew ww e Cymbeline, iii. 6. 
BgeGGARED. — Lean, rent, and beggared by the sranipel wird: : . . « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 6. 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave, And beggared yours forever . . Macbeth, iii. t. 
For her own person, It beggared all description . . ble Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
BEGGARLY. — Methinks they are exceeding poor and bare; too beseacly ~ . « & Henry lV. iv. 2. 
About his shelves A beggarly account of empty boxes . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 
BEGGAR-MAID. — When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid . . . 2... 1 ee ee) OR 
Bgccary. — Usurp the beggary he was never bornto. . . ~ 2 6 « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Mourning for the death Of Learning, late deceased in beeeany » 1. « « « Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 


Being rich, my virtue then shall be To say there is no vice but beggary . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary. . . . 6 « « 1 2 so «) Richard /17/. iv. 3 
Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back . . 2. . 6 «se et + Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
There’s beggary i in the love that can be reckoned .. . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought But beggary and poor iGoks:. . Cymbeline, v. 
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BacGep. — Youth is bought more oft than begged or borrowed . . . . . .lwel/th Night, iii. 4 
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BEGGED. — Pity me, open the door: A beggar begs that never begged before .. . Richard IJ. v. 
Becoinc. — ’T was never my desire yet to trouble the poor with begging . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
Bgecin. —J know it well, sir; you always end ere you begin. . . . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, ir. 
He cannot temperately transport his honours From where he should begin and end Corvolanus, ii. 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. . . Havulet, iii. 
BEGINNING. -- Jf there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease it Merry Hives, i. 
To show our simple skill, That is the true beginning of ourend. . . . . Avda. N. Dream, v. 
Well, the beginning, that is dead and buried . . . 2... 1 ee 6 et + © AS You Like It, i. 
1 could match this beginning with an oldtale. . . . 1. 6. 2 0 6 we ew ew i. 
A strange beginning: ‘borrowed majesty’! . . ie 1A ge Se . ‘ King John, i lL 
We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I think we 2 shall never see the end of it Henry V. iv. 
This was an ill beginning of the night . . . oe 8 ee ee cw ww Fulins Cesar, iv. 


I cannot speak Any beginning to this peevish odds Cow te Be So WO Awe Re SOMellon nl, 
BEcorT of thought, conceivedgf spleen, and born of madness . . . . . . As You Like It, i. 
Let us do those ends That here were well begun and well begot . . . ee ee ae 2 
These are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the womb of pia later Love sL. Lost, iv. 


Children of an idle brain, Begot of nothing but vain fantasy . . . . . . Romeoand Juliet, i. 
BreculLe. — Light seeking light doth light of light beguile . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 


How shall we beguile The lazy time, if not with some delight? . . . . «Aid. N. Dream, v 


To beguile the old folks, how the young folks lay their heads together . Yast. of the Shrew, i. 
I will bespeak our diet, Whiles you beguile the time and feed your knowledge 7wel/th Night, iii. 


Would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly he isherape. . . . . . Winter's Tale,v 


O flattering glass, Like to my followers in prosperity, Thou dost beguile me! . . Richard /1. iv. 


To beguile the time, Look like the time; bear welcome in youreye . . . . . . Adacbeth, i. 
My spirts grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with sleep . . . . Havilet, iii. 
I did consent, And often did beguile her of hertears . 2. . 2. 6 ee 6 6 « « + Othello, i. 
I am not merry; but I do beguile The thing I am, by seeming otherwise . . 2... .) ih 
Becui.Lep. — You have beguiled me with a counterfeit Resembling majesty . . . Aéng Fohn, iii. 
Therefore is Love said to be a child, Because in choice he is so oft beguiled . Mid. NV. Dream, i. 
I am no flatterer: he that beguiled you in a plain accent wasa plain knave . . Aing Lear, ii. 


Thou art not vanquished, But cozened and beguiled . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 6 ee ee ee OMe 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one . . 1 1 6 1 ew ee ee te ee +t) Othello, iv. 
Becun. — Let us do those ends That here were well begun and well begot . As You Like It, v. 
This day, all things begun come toillend . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 e 6 0 ee eo King Fohn, iii. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill... ’ we ee Macbeth, ii. 


I have done my work ill, friends: O, make an end Of what I have berun . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Benacr. — You are too officious In her behalf that scorns your services. . ALid. N. Dream, in, 


I am bound to you, That you on my behalf would pluck a flower... «. «et Henry VIA. 
You shall give me leave To play the broker in my behalf . . . . . + + » 3 Henry V1. iv. 
You had told as many lies in his behalf as you have uttered words in yourown . Cortolanus, v. 
BenHaviour. —I will teach the children their behaviours. . . . . « « Merry Wives, iv. 


What an unweighed behaviour hath this Flemish drunkard tee with the devil’ sname!. ou. 
Seeing how much another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours tolove JAluch Ado, ii. 
Whom she hath in all outward behaviours seemed evertoabhor . . . . . - - © ee) ih 
All his behaviours did make their retire To the court of hiseye. . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
His gait majestical, and his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical . . . . .- Vz 
Lest through thy wild behaviour I be misconstrued. ... . . . . « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The behaviour of the country is most mockable atthe court . . . . . . As You Like It, iii. 
Lest over-eyeing of his odd behaviour. . . ee ew «= Lam. of the Shrew, Induce. 
This young man, for learning and behaviour Fit for her turn, well read in poetry. 2... 0. wk 
Her affability and bashful modesty, Her wondrous qualities and mild behaviour . . . . . ii. 
He was a frantic fool, Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour . . 2... 0.0.0. 0. 6) «Ohh 
Thine eves See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours . .. ~ 0 © « All's Well, i. 
He has been yonder 7’ the sun practising behaviour to his own shadow ‘i » Twelfth Night, ii. 
So shall inferior eyes, That borrow their behaviours from the great . . . . . Kine Fohn, v. 
It were a very gross kind of behaviour, as they say . . . . . . « . « Romeoand Juliet, ii. 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours . . . . . 1. 1. 1 1 +) Fulius Cesar, i. 
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Bruaviour. — Your behaviour hath struck her into amazement and admiration. . Hamlet. iii. 
Brvetp. — Have you beheld, Or have you read or heard? or could you thiun? . . Aung Fok, iv. 
Bruinp. — I must be cruel, only to be kind; ‘Vhus bad begins and worse remains behind //asnudet, iii. 

Pity bounty had not eyes behind, That man night ne’er be wretched for his mind /t:10n of Athens, 1. 
Beto ip. — Some, that are mad if they behold a cat)... . . 2 Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Ere a man hath power to say, ‘ Behold!’ The jaws of Anrkwess de devote itup Aid. NV. Drearn, i. 
If powers divine Behold our human actions, as they do... ~ 2 « «Mb anter’s Lale, ai. 


Benoipers. — Was this the face ‘That, like the sun, did make behciders wink?. . Richard //, iv. 
BEeHoLpbEsT. — Which here thou viewest, beholdest, surveyest, or seest. . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
BEHOLDING. — Marvellous httle beholding to your reports . . . . . . « leas. for Meas. iv. 


Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding to you?. . 2. 2. 2. 1 6 ee ew ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
Have been more kindly beholding to you thanany . . - . « Lam. of the be ii. 
Little are we beholding to your love, And little looked es at your helping hands Anckhard //. 
The proudest of you all Have been beholding tohim  . .. ' . . Richard Mh 
Who do, methinks, find out Something not worth in me such rich behiolding Trot. and Cress. ii 
He says, for Brutus’ sake, He finds himself beholding tousall . 2... Julius C@sar, iii. 
BrHoveFuL. — Such necessaries As are behoveful for our state . . . . Rows and Fulret, iw. 
Brinc. — There is none but he Whose being Idofear . . . . . 2. 6 we © e Mlachethy iii. 


Every minute of his being thrusts Against my nearest of life. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 2. 6 eee OH 
It did seem to shatter all his bulk And end his being . . . . . . « « ww .) Mamilet, ii. 
Took such sorrow That he quit being. . . » 6 2 6 Cymbeline, i 
BELDAM. — Old men and beldams in the streets Do aeonhesy acan it Aangerously . King Fohkn, iv. 
Shakes the old beldam earth and topples down Steeples and moss-grown towers 1 Hfenry /V. iii. 
Be-Lee’p. — Must be be-lee’d and calmed By debitor and creditor . . . . . . . « Othello, i. 
Be1.1eF. — Drove the grossness of the foppery into a received belief. . 2). 0.) Merry Wires, v. 
May in some little measure draw a belief from vou, to do yourself good . . As Vou Like It, v. 
Let belief and life encounter so As doth the fury of two desperate men . . . . Aung Yohkn, iti. 
And to be king Stands not within the prospect of belief . 2. . . . 2. 1. 2 « .) Macbeth, i. 
Will not let belief take hold of him ‘Touching this dreaded sight. . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
This accident is not unlike my dream: Belief of it oppresses me already. . . . . . Othello, i 
Becieve. — Make us but believe, Being compact of credit, that you do love us Coo. of Errors, iii. 
For others say thou dost deserve, and | Believe it better than reportingly . . . Afuch Ado, iii. 
Believe then, if you please, that I can do strange things . . . . . . . AS You Like It, v. 
I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not. . . ce ele 9S 
Which hung so tottering in the balance that I could neahier believe: nor 1 misdoubt . All's Well, i. 
Will you make me believe that I am not sent for you? . . . . . . . «0 Twelfth Night, iv. 
Believe me, [ do not believe thee, man . . oe ew we we ew ww Kings Fohny iii. 
Believe my words, For they are certain and vnifallible ee te: we wens ae SM oe Plone PTA: 
Believe me for mine honour, and have respect to mine honour . . . . . .  Fudius Caesar, ii. 
What I believe I ‘ll wail, What know believe, and what I can redress. . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 
I might not this believe Without the sensible and true avouch Of mine own eyes. . Hamilet, i. 
So have I heard and do in part believe it . 2. 6. 1 6 ee ew te ee ee ee ee a 


Do you believe his tenders, as you cal] them? 2... 6 6 1 we eee ee we ee 
But that I love thee best, O most best, believe it. . . . 2 oe Ai 
I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to ‘have it thus set down nae 
We are arrant knaves, all; believe none of us. Gothy waystoanunnery. . . lil. 
Believe not all; or, if you must believe, Stomach notall . . ee ok og Ant. and Cleo. ili. 


BELIEVING. — If he be not in love with some woman, there is no beliedine old signs Afuch Ado, iii. 
No Christian, that means to be saved by believing rightly, can ever believe such Twel//th Night, iii. 
Bett. — He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper. . . . Mtuch Ado, ii. 


Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, Each under each . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
If ever been where bells have knolled tochurch . . . . . ee ee ew) OAS Vou Like 1, ii. 
Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back . . . : . . . King Sohn, iii. 
The midnight bell Did, with his iron tongue and brazen wut; Sound o on... ee) a 
His tongue Sounds ever afterasasullen bell . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 8 @ © 6 2 2 Peury TV. i. 
Ring, bells, aloud; burn, bonfires, clear and bright. . . . ~ « « 6 2 Henry VI, 


This sight of death is as a bell, That warns my old age toa sepuichre. . . « Romeo and Fuliet, Vv. 
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Bet. — Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, She strike upon the bell. . . Macbeth, ii. 


Stand so much on the new form, that they cannot sit at ease on the old Hench Riweo and Fuliet, ii. 
BENCHES. — Unbuttoning thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after noon 1 Henry JV. i. 


Benpb. — I would bend under any heavy weight That he’ll enjoinmeto . . . . Much ee Vv 


ie 


I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. Hearitnot, Duncan .......... «ite 
Like sweet bells jangled, out oftune and harsh . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 
You are pictures out of doors, Bells in your parlours, wild-cats i in 1 your hitchiens - . Othello, ii. 1. 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the isle From her propriety . . . . re er ee ee a | oe 
Fill our bowls once more; Let’s mock the midnight bell . . . 2... . ‘Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
BE.uiEs. — With hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’ heads . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 2. 
BeL__tMAN. — The fatal bellman, Which gives the stern’st good-night . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 2. 
BELLOWED. — He fastened on my neck, and bellowed out As he’ld burst heaven . King Lear, v. 3. 
BELLows. — For flattery is the bellows blowsupsin . . . . . . . 2. 6 « « «= Pericles, i. 2. 
Betty. — This whale, with so many tuns of oil in hisbelly. . . . . . .) . Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
My belly’s as cold as if I had swallowed snowballs for pills . . . . oS a Be a ISS 
I dare not for my head fill my belly; one fruitful meal would set me to’ t . Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
And then the justice, In fair round belly with good capon lined. . . . .) As Vou Like /1, ii. 7. 
I am the fellow with the great belly, and he my dog. . . ~ « « 2 Henry LV. i. 2. 
A white beard? a decreasing leg? an increasing belly? is not yours voice broken? on? ge. o> ee, “eh Be 
An I had buta belly of any indifferency, 1 were simply the most active fellow in Europe. ._ iv. 3. 
Who wears his wit in his belly and his guts in his head. . . . . Trot. and Cress. ti. 1 
There was a time when all the body’s members Rebelled against the belly - . » Coriolanus, i. 1. 
Your most grave belly was deliberate, Not rash like his accusers . ......... 0628 
BELLYFUL. — Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, ran! . . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 2. 
Every Jack-slave hath his bellyful of fighting . . . 2 oe ee) Cymbeline, ii. 1. 
Betonaincs. — Thyself and thy belongings Are not thine own so proper . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
BeLovep. — When women cannot love where they’re beloved. . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
Of credit infinite, highly beloved, Secondtonone ...... =.=. + Com.ofErvors,v. 1. 
Full of noble device, of all sorts, and beloved enchantingly . . . . . . . As You Like /t,i.1. 
She was beloved, she loved; she is, and doth. . . . ... .. =. =. vot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
You shall be more beloving than beloved . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
Be-mMonstTEr. — Self-covered thing, for shame, Be-monster not ‘thy (ire . . . King Lear, iv. 2. 
Bencn. — To pluck down justice from your awful bench. . . . . .2 Henry LV. v. 2. 
4 
2. 
eo 
Bend not all the harm upon yourself ; Make those that do offend you suffer too . . v. 1 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, with bated breath . . . . . . Mer. of V, enice, 1. 3. 
Why do you bend such solemn brows on me?. . »- « « « . King Fohn, iv. 2 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world Did ieee his lustre: Se ae ae oe Sulius Cesar, 1. 
How is ’t with you, That you do bend your eye on vacancy?. . . . . . . . + Hamlet, iii. 
BENEDICK. — Here you may see Benedick the married man. . . . . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
Here dwells Benedick the married man! . . a oe oe ee 
BENEDICTION. — Thou out of heaven’s benediction coinest To the warm aunt . . King Lear, ii. 
As if my trinkets had been hallowed and brought a benediction to the buyer . Winter's Tale, iv. 
BENEFIT. — The satisfaction I would require is likewise your own benefit. . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
The doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from reproof . . . . 2. 6 e+ 6 + e+ ib 
Certain merchants, Of whom I hope to make much benefit . . . . . . «Com. of Errors, i. 
Her benefits are mightily misplaced . . . . . . « . As You Like It, i. 
Disable all the benefits of your own country, be out of love with yout nativity . . iW. 
A thousand things that would Have done the time more benefit. . . . . . Wi inter’ Ss ‘Talew 
Sweetened with the hope to have The present benefit which I possess . . . . Richard //. ii. 
And give it vou In earnest of a further benefit. . . ~ 2 2 s wt Henry Viwv. 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste, To give me now a little benefit . . « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
We are born to do benefits . . . . oe ee ew et Timon of Athens, i. 
Since I could distinguish betwixt a benefit and ; an injury foe Mee Be owe oat va an we OCT 
Be-NeETTED. — Being thus be-netted round with villanies. . . ~ 2 © « « Hantlet, v. 
BENEVOLENCE. — Will be glad to do my benevolence to make atonement - . « Merry Wives, i. 
Daily new exactions are devised, As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what . Richard //. ii. 
Benison. — The bounty and the benison of heaven To boot, and boot . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
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Bent. — It seems her affections have their full bent . . 2. 6 6 «© © 1 ee 0) =(Such Ado, ii. 
Two of them have the very bent of honour . 2. 6 6 6 ee ew ee we ee we OY 
1 see you all are bent To set against me for your merriment . . . . . . Alid. N. Dream, iii. 


Let thy love be younger than thyself, Or thy aftecuon cannot hold the bent. . /zel//th Night, 11. 
To your own bents dispose you: you'll be found, Be you beneath the sky . . Us unter’s Zale, i. 
To set his sense on the attentive bent, And then to ee? wee ew ew ee) Tv 08. and Cress. i. 
But gives al gaze and bent of amorous view. . i tas gy Sb ete Oe Sat eo a A 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, ‘hy purpose iartage ~ 6 © « «Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Let me work; For I can give his humour the true bent... . 2 0 «) SFulius Casar, ii. 
Here give up ourselves, in the full bent To lay our service freely at von feet . . . Hamlet, ir. 
They fool me to the top of my bent. I will come by and by. . 2... . e342 wt!) 4, Al 


BeQueaTHEb. — It was upon this fashion bequeathed me by will. 2... | As You Like It, i. 
His sole child, my lord, and bequeathed to my overlooking . - . . . 6 « . All's Well, i. 
My chastity ’s the jewel of our house, Bequeathed down from many ancestors. . . . . - iv. 


BerATTLe. — These are now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages. . . . H/amilet, ii. 
BrERHYMED. — I was never so berhymed since Pythagoras’ ime . . . . 6 AS You Like It, ui. 
BikMOoTHES. — To fetch dew from the still vexed Bermoothes . . .. . . . Lempest, i. 
Berries. — Two lovely berries moulded on one stem . . . en ee ee aes Mid. N. Dream, iii, 

Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best Neighboured by fruit of baser quality . . Henry V.i. 
Brsmircu. — And now no soil nor cautel dath besmirch The virtue of his will . . .  ‘fasmlet, i. 
BeEsSMIRCHED. — Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched With rainy marching . F/enry V. iv. 
Besom. — I am the besom that must sweep the court clean . . . . 6 6 © 2 Henry VWI. iv. 


BEsort. — Such men as may besort your age, And know themselves and you. . . King Lear, i 
With such accommodation and besort As levels with her breeding. . . . « . « . Othello, i 
Brsortrep. — You speak Like one besotted on your sweet delights . . . . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 
Brspeak. — If you do, expect spoon-meat: or bespeak along spoon . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
I will bespeak our diet, Whiles you beguile the time . . . 1. 1. 2. 6 6) Jwelfth Night, iii. 


Besrice. — Mightst bespice a cup, ‘lo give mine enemy a lasting wink. . . . Hinter’s Tale, i. 
Best. — They say, best men are moulded out of faults . . . 2. . « . » ~~) Meas. for Meas. v. 
You were best to call them generally, man by man . . . . ... . « Ad. N. Dream, i. 
The best in this kind are but shadows; and the worst are no worse . ... +... .e. 
When he is best, he is a little worse thana man... ~ ee ew ow ew te Mer. of Venice, i. 


And my name Be yoked with his that did betray the Best oe ee ew ee) 6 Winter's Tale, i. 
Have I not here the best cards for the game, To win this easy match? . . . . Ainge Fohkn, v 
If he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt find the best king of good fellows Henry V. v. 


An honest tale speeds best being plainly told 2. . 2. 2 6. 6 6 ew ee e) 6 Richard 11. iv. 
To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself . . . . . 2 ee ee «ee Macbeth, ii. 
We have lost Best half of ouraffair . . . Se le. eee “IDG 
This policy and reverence of age makes the world ‘Bitter. to ‘the best of our times . mis Lear, i. 
We have seen the best of our time: machinations, hollowness, treachery . . . . a © 
But men are men ; the best sometimes forget . . . ay ae "Othello, i ii. 


BEST-CONDITIONED.—The best-conditioned and unw envied Soi In doing courtesies Mer. of Venice, iii. 


BrsTtEp. — I never saw a fellow worse bested, Or more afraidtofight . . . . .2 Henry VJ. id. 
BesT1aL. — Whether it be Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple . . . . . . « Hamelet, iv. 

I have lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
BEST-MOVING. — We single you As our best-moving fair solicitor . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
BestTow. — For what is yours to bestow is not yours toreserve . . . . « « Lwelfth Night, i. 


I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends . . 2. . 1 1 ee ee ew te Henry V. ii. 
Can you tell Where he bestows himself?. . . . wee ew ww ww tw Macbeth, iii. 
BEsToweEpD. — I would she had bestowed this dotage o: onme. . ... . . . « Much Ada, ii. 
Surely suit ill spent and labour ill bestowed. 2 2 1 1 ee ew ew ee ee ee ee HB 
BEsTowINnG. — In bestowing, madam, He was most princely . . . . . Henry VITT. iv. 


BestripE. — Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world Like a Célosaus . . Fulins Caesar, i. 
BETEEM. — That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her face too roughly . Haslet, i. 
BETHUMPED. — I was never so bethumped with words . . . . 2. - « « « . King Fohn, it. 
Betip. — Not so much perdition as an hair Betid to any creature. . . . . . « - Vempest,i. 

Let them tell thee tales Of woeful ages long ago betid . . . . . « © « « « Reichard fd. v. 
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Betrmes. — Not to be abed after midnight is to be up betimes. . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
To go to bed after midnight is to go to bed betimes . . . . oe ae”, . fe 3. 
Sudden storms are short; He tires betimes that spurs too fast betinen Gn tet Heo Richard TT. it. 1. 
Like the spirit of a youth, That means to be of note, begins betimes . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 

BeTRAY. — These betray nice wenches, that would be betrayed without these Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Would not betray The devil to his fellow and delight . . . .... =... . Macbeth, iv. 
My music playing far off, I will betray Tawny-finned fishes . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 

BeETROTHS. — What is he for a fool that betroths himself to unquietness? . . . . Much Ado, i. 

Betrer. — Better three hours too soon than a minute too Jate. . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
For the most, become much more the better For being a little bad . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
Undividable, incorporate, Am better than thy dear self’s better part . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart . 2. 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 ee we ee 
It is thyself, mine own self’s better part, Mine eye’s cleareye . . . . 2. . 6 1 ew sith 
I think him better than J say, And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse . . . . . . iv. 
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He hath indeed better bettered expectation. . . oe.  8 a oe a ea AeCH Ado, le 

It is proved already that you are little better than false knaves Ge! Bend t t aes iv. 

And when he is worst, he is little better than a beast . . — Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
The villany you teach me, I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction iii. 1. 
If ever you have looked on better days . . . As You Like It, ii. 7. 
True is it that we have seen better days, And have with iol bell been knolled tochurch. . ii. 7. 
Let ’s meet as little as we can. — I do desire we may be better strangers. . . ii 2. 
I am no child, no babe: Your betters have endured me say my mind. . Tawi of he Shrew, iv. 3. 
Better once than never, for never too late . . . eo See RS a We A See. ee. 
What says Quinapalus? Better a witty fool than a foolish wit ~ 2 6 © « . Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
He does it with a better grace, but I doit more natural . . . 1. 2. 1. ew ee ee eS OE 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better . 2 1. 1 1 1 6 ee ew ee ee) i 


The better for my foes and the worse for my friends. . . . . . 6. 6 6 «© © © © ee OWES 
Yet nature is made better by no mean But nature makes that mean . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
What you do Still betters what is done . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 6 ee ee ee ee eee IM 
Our country manners give our betters way . . . . 2. 6 « + + © + © ws King Fohn, i, 


Nay, but make haste; the better foot before . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1. 1 1 we ee . iv. 2. 
Better far off than near, be ne’erthe near . . be Ss oy Richard IT, v. 
Now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than o one of the wicked . . « Henry IV. i. 2. 
Poor Jack, farewell! I could have better spared a better man. . . ee ey ee ae, re 
The better part of valour is discretion ; in the which better part I have saved my life... w4 
’T is better said than done, my gracious lord . . . . . . - «© «© « «© + 3 Henry V1. iii. 2 


His better doth not breathe upon the earth. . 2. 2. 1 1 ee ew et we Richard 11.1. 2. 


I never looked for better at his hands, . . RP ce BL wk BG ce Be. SHY 
’T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble livers‘t in content » . « Henry VITT, ii, 3. 
The lustre of the better yet to show, Shall show the better . . . . . . « Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Better it is to die, better to starve, Than crave the hire which first we do deserve Corzolanus, ii. 3. 
You say you are a better soldier: Let it appear so; make your cities true. Fulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better: Did I say ‘better’? . . gh eh eget sa? og te acy A 
Better be with the dead, Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace . « « « Macbeth, ii. 2. 
°T is better thee without than he within. . lil. 4. 
After your death you were better have a bad epitaph ‘than their in report anise: you lve: Haid, i. 2. 


Better thou Hadst not been born, than not to have pleased me better . . . . King Lear,i.t. 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well . . S32 oe ae Wa a Ae 
When we our betters see bearing our woes, We scarcely think our miseries our r foes. esas a - NSS, 
BETTERED with his own learning, the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend Mer. of Venice, iv.1. 


He hath indeed better bettered expectation. . . : . . Much Ado,i.t. 
All his lands and goods, Which I have bettered raihier than decreaséd ° Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
But since he is bettered, we have therefore odds . . . . » . . « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
BeTTERING. — All dedicated To closeness and the bettering of ay mind » ee © « Tempest, i. 2. 
Bevy. — And many more of the same bevy that I know the drossy age doteson. . . Hamilet, v. 2. 
Beware. — A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March . . .  Fulius Cesar, i, 2. 
Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; Beware the thane fol Fife . « « Macbeth, w. 1. 
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Beware Of entrance toa quarrel, but being in, Bear ’t that the opposed may beware ofthee Hazlet, i. 3. 
O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; It is the green-eyed monster... 6 2 6 ee) Othello, iil. 3. 
BewitTcHeD. — This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child... . 2.) Mid. N. ee 7 i. 


I ain bewitched with the rogue’s company . . ef ed Oe ~ 2 « ot Henry Lb’, 2. 
Either she hath bewitched me with her words, Orn nature anakes me suddenly relent 1 Henry VJ. i. a 
BewircuMENT. — I will counterieit the bewitchment of some popular man . . . Cortv/anus, il. 3. 
Bezontan. — Under which king, Bezonian? speak, ordie 2 . 2. 1 ee ew ee 2 Henry JV. vv. 3. 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians . . 1 eo ew ee) 2 Fenry UL. ive a. 


Bias. — Thus the bowl should run, And not arnluckily: aeaiuet the bias . « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 5. 
Commodity, the bias of the world, The world, who of itseif is pessed well . 2. Aung Fokn, il. 3. 
Make me think the world is full of rubs, And that my fortune runs against the bias Richard //. ili. 4. 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, By indirections find direcuons out...) Hamlet, eae 

Bipsace BABBLE. —Endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble babble Zwed/th Night, iv. 2. 

Bickekinas. — If I longer stay, We shall begin our ancient bickerings. . 2... 2 /fenry WJ. i. x. 

Bip. — Obedience bids [ should not bid again 2. 6 ww we ee ew www Riehard TIA 
What he bids be done is finished with his bidding . . . » + « « Cortolanus, v. 4, 

BrppinGc.—Your worship was wont to tell me that I could do nothing without bidding Slr. of Ven. ii. 5. 
I shall not break your bidding, good my lord . . . 1 1 ww ew ww ew ww AMES WeU, i. 5. 
Leave me, And think upon my bidding . . . ee ee ww ww ww Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
What he bids be done is fiuished with his bidding: ¢ @. eS & AeA. & OE Cortolanus nN. a. 

Bi-Fo-p authority ! where reason can revolt without perdition, . . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 2. 

Bic round tears Coursed one another down his innocent nuse . . . . « «AS Vou Like [t, it. 1. 
Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret. 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 ee Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Have not I An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? «gw ww ew we ew we) (Cy mnbeline, iv. 2. 

BicGen. — As he whose brow with homely biggen bound . . . . 1. . « «0 2Menry Ih iv. 5. 

Biccer. — [ll run away till | am bigger, butthen I'll fight 2... 4... . =. Cortolanus, v. 3. 
She comes In shape no bigger than an agate-stone . . 2. 2. . « « ss Romeoand Fultet, i. 4. 


Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. . . 1. . eee . . « « Aung Lear, iv. 6. 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not My dagger in my oud oe ee) Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Bicperry. — There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry . .. ~ 6 0 ee Merry Wives, v. 5. 


Bivsoes. — Methought | lay Worse than the mutines in the Hilboes oe eo 8 a a anil, ve 2. 
Bicc. — 1°} exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down of men . . .) Aferry Hotves, ii. 1. 


Only, have a care that your bills be not stolen. . . » . 0 « dbuch Ada, iii. 3. 
We are likely to prove a goodly commodity, being taken a6 of ieee men’s bills . . . li. 3. 
In the meantime I will draw a bill of properties . . . . be, Sas, DEG AN Dream, i. 2s 


When shall we go to Cheapside and take up commodities ipeuce our bills? . . 2 Henry PJ. iv. 7. 
Bitiets. — They shall beat out my brains with billets . . 2. . 2. 2. 2 « Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
Bitciarps. — Let's to billiards . . ‘ woe ew ew ws ht. and Cleo. it. 5. 
Bittow. — Who take the ruffian billows by the ton, Curling ‘heir monstrous heads 2 Hrenry JV. iii. x. 

Behold A city on the inconstant billows dancing Cee ee we ew oe envy Foi. Prol. 


Overboard, Into the tumbling billows of the main) . . . . . « Richard 111. i. 4. 
Blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! The storm is up, ane alte 1s on she hazard Fulius Cesar,v 1. 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds . . . ah ee ak a OMe Oy 11, 9. 
Brnp. — Fast bind, fast find; A proverb never stale in thrifty eo « « «@ » Mer. of Venice, ii. 5. 
Give me another horse: bind up my wounds . . . . . . Richard ITI. v. 3. 


Brrcu. — As fond fathers, Having bound up the thigateniny hace of birch . . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
Birp. — A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours . . . . . . + « Such Ado, i. 1. 
A schoolboy, who, being overjoyed with finding a bird’s nest . 2. . 1 ee ee eee OU 
Why should proud summer boast Before the birds have any cause to sing? . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 1. 
About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best peck. . 2... 2 0 ee ee wee 


Coughing drowns the parson’s saw And birds sit brooding in the snow... - Ww 
Who would give a bird the lie, though he cry ‘cuckoo’ neverso?. . . . Mid. N. Dreias iii. 1. 
Every eif and fairy sprite Hop as light as bird from brier . . 2. . 2. - Ve Ee 
And show the world what the bird hath done to her own nest . . es As You Like It, iv. 1. 


When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding: Sweet lovers love the spring ewe OME Re 
That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabita bird . . 2. . . 6 . Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 
SUBRO- the singing birds musicians . . 1. 6 6 0 6 se te ew ew ew ee Richard 11, i. 3. 
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Brrpv. — As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, Useth the sparrow . . . . . 1 Henry IV. 
’T is but a base ignob:e mind That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. . . 2 Henry V/. ii. 
For both of you are birds of selfsame feather . . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 2 ee e @ 3 ee VI, iii. 
Such a pleasure as incaged birds Conceive . . iv. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bush, With ireinbling’s wings misdoubteth avery bush: oo 
The birds chant melody on every bush, The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun 7itus A mdron. it. 
Like a sweet melodious bird, it sung Sweet varied notes enchanting every ear! . . . . .) ill. 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, And is not careful what they mean thereby. . . . . iv. 
Nor coign of vantage, but this bird Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle JAZacdeth, i. 


The obscure bird Clamoured the livelong might . . . .....-. 


The poor wren, The most diminutive of birds, will fight . . . a ee ee eee 
And what will you do now? How will you live ? — As birds do, mother ee ee ee ee ee 2 
Poor bird! thou ‘Idst never fear the net nor lime, The pitfall nor the gin... i oe GD ike 0 AMS 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: And then, they say, no pm dares stir ; Hamlet, i. 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, Let the birds fly. . . . . a oe a, hale 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage . . . re eee King Sora 


If she be furnished with a mind so rare, She is alone the Arabian bird Oe ee  3C yinbeline, i i. 
The bird is dead That we have made so much on _ . iv. 
Birp-BoLT. — Thou hast thumped him with thy bird-bolt under the left pap; “ie S$ L. Lo iv. 
Take those things for bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets . . . . . . Zwelfth Night, i. 
Birnam. — Until Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill Shall come. . . . . Slacbeth, iv. 


I looked toward Birnam, and anon, methought, The wood began to move 


Birtu. — Vile worm, thou wast o’erlooked even in thy birth . . . . . . . Merry Wives, v 


I pray you, dissuade him from her: she is no equal for his birth. . . . . . . ) Aluch Ado, ii. 
~ . « As Vou Like It, i. 
By birth a pedlar, by education a card-maker . . . a Ma. Se Tei: of the Shrew, induc. 
She is as forward of her breeding as She is i’ the rear our birth. . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


Call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth? . . ... . 


If love ambitious sought a match of birth . . . . . 2 ee King John, in. 
At thy birth, dear boy, Nature and Fortune joined to make thee great ea as, eS Se AT 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth . . - . « Richard 11, ii. 
At my birth The frame and huge foundation of the earth Shaked ike: a coward 1 Heury LV. ii. 
At my birth The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes . . . ede it a, AN 
At your birth Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, In passion shook . : iil. 


The owl shrieked at thy birth,— an evil sign . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee we ee 3 Hew) VI. v. 
Lo, at their births good stars were opposite . . . 2. 6 2 6 + ee we “Richard TIT. ww. 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse . . . . . . « eee . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven . . . . « Limon of Athens, iv. 
Ever 'gainst that season comes Wherein our Saviour’s birth j 1s celebrated 6 « 6) Hamlet, i. 
Hell and night Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light . . . a HS Othello, i 1. 


BIRTHDAY. — It is my birthday: I had thought to have held it poor . . . Ast and Cleo. iii. 


BrrTHbvom. — Like good men Bestride our own down-fallen birthdom . . . . . . Alacbeth, iv. 
BirTHRIGHT. — And thy goodness Share with thy birthright .. eee All’s Well, i. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, To make a hazard of new fortunes Aving Fohn, ii. 
Biscutt. — As dry as the remainder biscuit After a voyage. . . ~ « AS You Like It, ii. 
He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a hiseuit: . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Bisson. — Run barefoot up and down, threatening the flames With bisson rheum . . //astlet, ii. 
What harm can your bisson conspecuities glean out of this character? . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
Bir. — Most biting laws, The needful bits and curbs to headstrong weeds . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 
Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits . . . . . . « Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
With a half-checked bit and a head-stall of sheep’s leather . . . . . Tame. of the Shrew, ili. 
In their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit Lies foul with chewed grass . . . . Sfenry V. iv. 
Mine enemy’s dog, Though he had bit me, should have stood that night Against my fire A. Leary, iv. 
Brite. — Do you bite vour thumb at us, sir? — I do bite my thumb, sir... Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Which plainly signified That I should snarl and bite and play the — ~ 2. «3 Menry WI. Vv. 
Take heed of yonder dog! Look, when he fawns, he bites . . ~ 2 0 « Richard 117, i, 
The air bites shrewdly: it is very cold. — It is a nipping and an Rae air. . . . JSfamlet, i. 


° e ° e ° Vv. 
Fear not, till Birnam wood Do come to Dunsinane . . . . . . . ew te we ew ew ew CU 
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Bitter. —‘T is a physic That ’s bitter to sweetend . . . . .. « «. . Meas. for Meas. iv. & 


Too bitter is thy jest. Are we betrayed thus to thy over-view?. . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Why rebuke you him that loves you so? ? Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe Ald. NV. Dream, iii. 
I will be bitter with him and passing short. . ~ . . AS Von Like /t, i. 
Fast as she answers thee with frowning looks, Vii sauce hee with bitter words .... . i. 
Pacing through the forest, Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy . 2... 0. 2. 6). OW. 
O, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’seyes! . . . . =. Vz 
This she delivered inthe most bitter touch of sorrow thate’er LT heard . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
All yet seems well ; and if it end so meet, The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet . . . Vz 
It is as bitter Upon thy tongue as in my thought... . . . « « Winter's Tale, v 
Fourteen hundred years ago were nailed For our hdvaniacen on the bitter cross . 1 Henry JV. i. 
Hoping the consequence Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical . . . . «0 Richard /77, wW. 
To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than ’T is sweet at first to acquire . . . Henry V/T1. Ui. 
Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; it isa most sharp sauce. . . . + =» Romeoand Fuliet, it. 
For this relief much thanks: ‘tis bitter cold, And 1 am sick at heart. . . . . . Hamlet, 1. 
J am pigeon-livered and Jack gall To make oppression bitter... Mee AY Gh Re we 
This policy and reverence of age makes the world bitter to the best of our ctimes . King Lear, i. 
Shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida . . . . eg ea & be «a Oeey 4. 
There’s other work in hand: I see a thing Bitter to me as death oe ew we) Cymbeline, v 


Bitrterty. — And she will speak most bitterly and strange . . . . . . . =. Aleas. for Meas. v. 
More bitterly could I expostulate, Save that, for reverence to some alive. . . Richard /1/7. iii. 
BITTERNESS. — Joy could not show itself modest enough without a badge of bitterness A/uch A do, 1. 
And what ’s to come of my despised time Is nought but bitterness . 2... ww. . Othello, 2. 
Bias. — When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see . . . . . . 6 Lwellth Night, 1. 
Cannot choose but they must blab — Hath he said any thing? . . 1 ww ee.) Othello, iv. 
BiasainGc. — The gaudy, blabbing, and remorsefulday . . . . . .. . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Brack. — Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces. . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Why, man, how black? — Why, as black asink . 2... ww ee ww ee ee 
‘ The old saying is, Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes . . 2. 2. 2 1 ew ee eC, 
Is bzaten black and blue, that you cannot see a white spot about her. . . . AMferry Wives, iv. 
Whiat tellest thou me of black and blue?. 2. 6. 6 6 we ee ee ee ee ee 


Which indeed ts not under white and piace: <.< ; . . . . Such Ado,v 


Black 1s the badge of hell, The hue of dungeons ane the sate of night. . . Love's L. Lost, iw. 
And therefore is she born to make black fair 2. 6. 1. 6 6 ee ew ee ee ew ee 
To look like her are chimney-sweepers black . . . 4. 0. 1 ee et ew ee ee ee iY 
We will foo! him black and blue, shall we not? . 2... 1 ww ww ee Twelfth Night, ii. 
Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs. . . 2. 1. ew ee ew ee ee eH 
Thou ’rt damned as black — nay, nothing isso black . . . . 0. «1 + ee 6 King John, iv. 
Though the truth of it stands off as gross As black and white . . . . . . .) « Henry V. ii. 
Hung be the heavens with black, vield day tonight! . 2... 2. 2 2. 6 « « 1 Henry VI. i. 
We mourn in black: why mourn we not in blood? 2. ww wee ee ee el 
A black day will it be to somebody. . 2. . 2. ww ee ew ew we et Richard ITT. v. 
Is become as black As if besmearedin hell . . .. ew ww ew ew ee Henry VITT. i. 
He is already dead; stabbed with a white wench’s black re - . « « Romeo and Fultet, ir. 
Come, civil night, Thou sober-suited matron, allin black. . . . 0. 2 6 we ee ew eh eCOU 
O day! O hateful day! Never was seen so black adayasthis. . 2. 2. 2. . 2 6 e 6 @) iv. 
Thus much of this will make black white, foul fair, Wrong ba . « » « Limon of Athens, iv. 
How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags!. . . . . . « « Macbeth, iv. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! Where got’ st thou that goose look? . .- iv. 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, Nor windy suspiration of forced breath . . . . Hamlet, i. 


Nay, then let the devil wear black, for [’ll have a suit of sables . . 2... 0. ee ee OM 
Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing . . iii. 
If she be black, and thereto have a wit, She’ll find a white that shail her blackriess fit " Othello, i il. 
BLACKBERRIES. — If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries . . . ~ « « «t Henry IV. in. 
Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat blackberries ? >, or i. 


BLACKBERRY. — That same dog-fox, Ulysses, is not proved worth a blackberry ‘Troi. nad Cree. v. 
BLACK-BROWED. — Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-browed night. . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
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BLACK-CORNERED. — When the day serves, before black-cornered night . . Timon of Athens, v 


BvLackness. — Can he not be sociable? The raven chides blackness . . . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 
Seem as the spots of heaven, More fiery by night’s blackness. . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 


BLACK-OPPRESSING. — I did commend the black-oppressing humour. . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
BLapDpeEr. — A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder . .t Henry LV. Ai. 
I have ventured, Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
Green earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds, Remnants of packthread. . Romeo and Juliet, v. 
BLapE. — Between two blades, which bears the better temper. . . . . . t Henry VI. ii. 
You break jests as braggarts do their blades, oe God be oe hurt not . Much Ado,v 
A very good blade! a very tall man! . . » « « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; I beara a charmed life si, Vad oe Dial 30 . . Macbeth, v. 


BLaME. — If this be so, why blame you me to love you?. . . var “As You Like It, v. 
I cannot blame thee now to weep; For such an injury would vexa very saint Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
He has much worthy blame Jaid upon him for shaking off so gooda wife . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 


I blame you not; for you are mortal, And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil . Richard //T. i. 
I’ll bear thy blame And take thy office from thee, on my peril . . . . 2. 1. 1 «6 ee eve 


Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame. . . . as es tae ae 
Here abjure The taints and blames I laid upon myself, For strangers to my siature . Macbeth, iv. 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe. . . . 2 ee ww ee Hamlet, iv. 


BLancnu. — Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark atme. . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 
BLANK. — And what’s her history?— A blank, my lord. . . . . + « « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Out of the blank And level of my brain, plot-proof . . . 2 ee & 6. Winter's Tale, ii. 
The one almost as infinite as all, The other blank as nothing. ~ . + « « Trot. and Cress. iv. 
It is lots to blanks, My name hath touched your ears . . . 6 « 6 e «6 Cortolanus, v. 
As level as the cannon to his blank, Transports his poisoned shot ee ee ee Hamlet, iv. 
Let me still remain The true blank of thine eye . . . . King Lear, i. 
I have spoken for you all my best, And stood within the blank of his displeasure . . Othello, iii. 
BLANKET. — Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, To os ‘Hold, hold!’ Macbeth, i. 


He reserved a blanket, else we had been all shamed. . . . . . . « « King Lear, iii. 
BLASPHEME. — You do blaspheme the good in mocking me. . ..... . Meas. Jor Meas. i. 
Stands accursed, And does blaspheme his breed . . . . . . «ee s+ + © Macbeth, iv. 
BLASPHEMY, That swear’st grace o’erboard . . . . Tempest, v 
That in the captain’s but a choleric word, Which i in the soldier! is flat Blasphemy Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Bast. — So lean that blasts of January Would blow you through and through Winter's Tale, iv. 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tiger. . Henry V’. iii 


Se eee ee eee 


They that stand high have many blaststoshake them... . . . . . « « Richard I//. i. 3. 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding the blast. . . . . . 2. . . « Macbeth, i. 7. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell. . . . Hanilet, i. 4. 
The wind hath spoke aloud at land; A fuller blast ne’er shook 0 our battlements . « Othello, ii. 1. 
BLasTeEpD. — Every part about you blasted with antiquity. . « « « 2 Henry IV. 4. 2. 
That unmatched form and feature of blown ana Blasted with ecstasy s+ die ds Hamlet, i itl. 3. 
You were half blastedere [knew you. . . a ee ee ae fat and Cleo. ilk. 13. 
BLASTING in the bud, Losing his verdure even in ‘thé nine. -. 2 . « LwoGen. of Verona, i. 1. 


Shall we thus permit A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall On him? . Meas. for Meas. v. 
BLASTMENTS. — Contagious blastments are most imminent. . . . . . . +» + - Hamlet, i. 
Biazg. — Make it Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze of vouth . . . . . . «. All's Well, v. 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, For violent fires soon burn out themselves Richard 11. ii. 

And their blaze Shall darken him forever . . - « 6 + Coriolanus, ir. 

The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing would make it flame again . ee ae ee ee 

These blazes, daughter, Giving more light than heat, extinct in both . . . . . . Hamlet,i. 
Biazon. — I think your blazon to be true. . eee ew we ew «6 Much Ado, ii. 

This eternal blazon must not be To ears of flesh and blood Cotte ce 8 . + Hamlet, i. 
BLazoninG. — And blazoning our injustice every where. . . 2. 2. ss - . Titus Andron. iv. 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens . . . . «1 6 © ee © + © + ~~ Othello, ii. 
BLeat. — Will never answer a calf when he bleats. . . . . - 2 + + se + - Much Ado, iii. 

Much like to you, for you have just his bleat . . ‘ de Sea ay 
BLEED. — If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle | us, do we eit laugh? Mer. of Venice, iii. 
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Bierp. — Weep I cannot, But my heart bleeds; and most accursed am I . . . Winter’s Tale, iii. 3. 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed . . . . foe o 6 0 « « Richard 11.3. 1. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! Great tyranny! lay thou thy basissure. . . . . . Alacbheth, iv. 3. 

B.LeEEDiInc.—O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, That lam meekand gentle Fudius Caesar, il. x. 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm Excite the murtified man... . 2. . Slacheth, v. 2. 

BciemisH. — On their sustaining garments not a blemish, But fresher than before . . espest, i. 2. 
His integrity Stands without blemish . . 6 1. 0 ew ee ew we) Meas. for Meas. vet. 
In nature there’s no blemish but the mind . 2.0. 6 6 1 0 6 ew ew ew we Lwelfth Night, ili. 4. 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish 2... 1 6 6 0 ee ee 7 2 Henry JV. Aw 3. 

BiemisHes. — Read not my blemishes in the world’s report. . 2. 2. « 6 « « Amt. and oe Ai. 3. 
Therefore, he Does pity, as constrained blemishes, Not as deserved . . . . gee AN ES: 

Bienctt. — Sometimes you do blench from this to that, As cause doth minister leak for Weathe iv. 5. 
There can be no evasion To blench from this and to stand firm by honour . Trot. and Cress. Wi. 2. 
I'll tent him to the quick: if he but blench, | know my course. . » . . +) Hamlet, i. 2 

BLent.— Where every something, being blent together, Turns toa wild of nahi Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Truly blent, whose red and white Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laidon 772o2d/th Vight, 1. 5. 


Birss. — In that hour, my lord, They did not bless us with one happy word. . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated. . . 2. 2 2. 6 « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 1. 
Bless it to all fair prosperity. . . . 0. Be eR SO, es RE. Ge ee eet, 

Biessep. — God hath blessed you with a good name .. 2 0 e + Much Ado, iil. 3. 
She hath blessed and attractive eyes. How came her eyes so bright. . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
Is the single man therefore blessed? . . .. we ee 0 AS You Like Tt, ii. 3. 
In those holy fields Over whose acres walked those blessed fcei tw. we Sw we I enry To ts 
Blessed are they that have been my friends. . . oo ee ew ew 6 2 Henry LV. v. 3. 


Blessed are the peacemakers on earth. Let me be bickedd for the peace I make . 2 Henry V7, ii. x. 
Then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! 2.0. 0. 2. Henry W/77. iii. 2. 
He gave his honours to the world again, His blessed part to heaven... a ae iv. 2. 
By yonder blessed moon I swear That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops Rome and Snliet, iil. 2. 
When you are desirous to be blessed, [Il blessing beg of you . . 1 ww ww Metmnlet, iii. 4. 
Rude am I in my speech, And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
Blessed fig’s-end! the wine she drinks is made of grapes . . 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee CU 
BLEssepNEsSS. — Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness . . . . « « Afid. N. Dream, ic. 
Not tll then he felt himself, And found the blessedness of being little . . . Henry b/77. iv. 2. 
Biessetu. — It is twice blest; It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. . Afer. of Venice. tv. 1. 


BLessinG. — It is a blessing that he bestows on beasts . . . » oe ee 6©Com,. of Errors, iv. 2. 
Thereof comes the proverb: ‘ Blessing of your heart, you brew weed ale’ Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
And thrift is blessing, if nen steal it not. . oe ew ew ew tw te Mer. Of Venice, i. 3. 


I feel too much thy blessing : make it less, For feat I sites Sey St AE ae ia Ses Me ae, Sy 
Having such a blessing in his lady, He finds the joys of heaven here onearth. . . . «© «© Wie 5. 
They say barnes are blessings . . ee ae ee ~ 0 ow ew w A's Well, i. 3. 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive. That I should fear to die? 2 . 2 e 6 Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
Thou hast given me in this beauteous face A world of earthly blessings to my soul 2 Hesry WT. i. 1. 
You know no rules of charity Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses . Richard /1/, i. 2. 
Make me die a good old man! That is the butt-end of a mother’s blessing . . . . . .) ii 2 
You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings Follow such creatures . . . Henry VIII. ii. 3. 


When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings . . . a A eR RO Sa a ke I 
Now promises Upon this land a thousand thousand bisesinps: ais “aie ee Vv. S 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips... he ee a Rowes aud Fuliet, i iN. 3. 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; Happiness Soliris ihees in her best array . . il. 3. 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen’ Stuck in my throat . . 2. 1. 6 we 6 Macbeth, it. 2. 
That a swift blessing May soon return to this our suffering country. . . . 2. 2. 6 «© «© «© Whe 


A double blessing is a double grace ; Occasion smiles upon a second leave . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
My blessing with thee! And these few precepts in thy memory See thou character. . . . . i. 
When you are desirous to be blessed, I'll plessing beg of you. 2 6 ee wee ew HS 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, And ask of thee forgiveness . Aung Lear, v. 
Flow, flow, You heavenly blessings, on her! . . we ee we ww we) Cyntbeline, iii. 
Biest. — Good fortune then! To make me blest or cursed’st among men. . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
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Best. — It is twice blest; It blesseth him that gives and him that takes . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 


How blest am I In my just censure, in my true opinion! . . . 2. 6 6 » « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Alack, for lesser knowledge ! how accursed In being so blest! . . 2... 6 ee eee) Oo 
We scarce thought us blest That God had lent us but this only child. . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Buinp. — Ho! now you strike like the blind man . . . . 1... 1 6 6 6 © «| Mich Ada, ii. 


Therefore is winged Cupid painted blind .. . oe ee ew ©) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot see The pretty follies that themselves commit Mer. of Venice, ii. 
He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, By the bad voice . . . . . v. 


So shining and so evident That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye . . .1 Hours VI. il. 
Blind sight, dead life, poor mortal living ghost. . . . . ee 8 - . Richard 111. iv. 
He that is struckeu blind cannot forget The precious treasure of his eyesight lost Romeoand Juliet, i. 
If love be blind, It best agrees with night . . . . Sota ee ee bee opt Get ae iii. 
Our very eyes Are sometimes like our judgements, blind ee ee ee ee Cymbelings iv. 
BiinpNess. — Muffle your false love with some show of blindness . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 


You may, some of you, thank love for my blindness. . . ..... . . . Henry Viv. 
Bunk. — Show me thy chink, to blink through with mineeyne . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Buiss and goodness on you! . . . oe ee ee we www ww Meas. for Meas. iii. 

Thus have you heard me severed fron my bliss . . oe 6 ew we «© Com. of Errors, i. 


O let me kiss This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss! 2 2 0 ee e Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Some there be that shadows kiss ; Such have but a shadow’s bliss. . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


Happily I have arrived at the last Unto the wished haven of my bliss. . Yam. of the Shrew, v 


Within whose circuit is Elysium And all that poets feign of bliss and joy . . . 3 Henry V/. i. 
O, what a sympathy of woe is this, As far from help as Limbo is from bliss!) . Titus A ndron. iii. 
Too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, To merit bliss by making me despair . . Romeo and $uliet, i. 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound Upon a wheel of fire . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Buster. — A blister on his sweet tongue, with my heart! . . . . . . . « Love’s L. Lost, v. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, Was once thought honest . . . Macbeth, iv. 
BLIsTERED. — Tall stockings, Short blistered breeches, and those types of travel . Henry VI1/. i. 
Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, Hath blistered her report . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Blistered be thy tongue For suchawish! . 2. . . «© 6 © © «© « © Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Biock. — She misused me past the endurance of ablock. . . . . . . . . © Much Ado, ii. 
That which here stands up Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. . . . «AS Vou Like /t, i. 
The block of death, Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath . . . . «0 2 Henry IV. iv. 
What tongueless blocks were they! would they not speak? . . . . . 2 0 Richard 117. iii. 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! . . . . . 6 . .  SFulins Caesar, i. 
Bioop. — The strongest oats are straw To the fire? the blood. . . . . . « « Lempest, iv. 
Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, Advise me . . . . .. © Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Stands at a guard with envy; scarce confesses That his blood flows . . . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 
A man whose blood Is very snow-broth . . . . é es ar ee, ae ah 
The resolute acting of your blood Could have attained the effect of yout Own purpose... ii. 
I'll to my brother: Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood . . . . . 6 6 ©) Oi 


In the heat of blood, And Jack of tempered judgement afterward . . ......4.. =z 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up . . . . 2 eo s « Com. of Errors, v. 
I thank God and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that eo 0 0 se 6) Much Ada, i. 
It better fits my blood to be disdained of all . . . . i os “ig Gh A, ae ore as ee 
Beauty is a witch Against whose charms faith melteth into blood a ee ee ee ee 
We have ten proofs to one that blood hath the victory . . ee Aa ae fe Oe te, ae 
There is no true drop of blood in him, to be truly touched with love ; : . 2 @ MM. 


How giddily a’ turns about all the hot bloods between fourteen and fivesandsniiys aR! dm Ne 
Comes not that blood as modest evidence To witness simple virtue? . . . . . . «6 e © Av. 
Could she here deny The story that is printed in her blood? . . . 6 1. 1 we ee ew ew CU 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, Nor age so eat up my invention . . . . . iv. 
Runs not this speech like iron through your blond? . .. . , ‘ v. 
J would torget her; but a fever she Reigns in my blood, and will venienibered! be Lote s a how. iv. 
O, let us embrace! As true we are As flesh and blood canbe . . 2... 1 1 we ee UW. 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree . . : so tas SE See ANG. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days, For nalive bioad i is counted pandas now... ._ iv. 
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B1.oop of youth burns not with such excess As gravity’s revolt to wantonness. . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
When blood 1s mpped and ways be foul, Then nightly sings the staring owl) 2... . . OU 
Question your desires; Know of your youth, examine well your blood . . Aid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, And kill me too .. . . Ub 2, 
All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, With sighs of love, that costs the fresh ‘blood exe. . i 2. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, Sit like his grandsire? =... Aler. of Venice, i. 1. 
The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a hot temper leaps o'er acold decree. . . . . i. 2. 
Let us make incision for your love, To prove whose blood is reddest . 2 6... 2 ee OR 
If thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood . 2. . 1. 2. we ee ee tC 
Though I am a daughter to his blood, I am not to his manners. . . i eeu Ste ae 
My own flesh and blood to rebel! — Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at tiese peared: ae. VATE aS 
You have bereft me of all words, Only my blood speaks to you in my veins bs ui . ili. 2. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh? eo AV Ee 
In the gentle condition of blood, you should soknow me. . . . . ) . ew AS Vou Like It, i. 1. 


IT rather will subject me to the malice Of adiverted blood . . . . ie ge Sas ae Ge AS NE 
For in my youth IT never did apply Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood . oe ae ae en | 
Many will swoon when they do look on blood . . . . . wwe thy Ate Bo gs Se 
Seeing too much sadness hath congealed your blood . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Thy blood and virtue Contend for empire inthee . . . oo 2 eee MDS Well, i. 
Whose great decision hath much blood let forth, And more thivsts after eo . UA 
So much blood in his liver as will clog the foot of aflea . 2... we Twelfth Night, li. 
This does make some obstruction in the blood, this Speers ge Meek iii. 
To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods. . . . i oe. oa Winters Tale, i 
His varying childness cures in me Thoughts that would thick Aa blood i SE EE. Ge ee we Lae 
O, then my best blood turn To an infected jelly . . . . Se Genel, ee al sie ies Ae. pas “ake 
I'l] pawn the little blood which IT have left To save the jhnocent ete. ahr ae Tes EG ee OT 
He tells her something That makes her blood look out... fo aE. eS ns ee ae A 


I would fain say, bleed tears, for I am sure my heart wept blood a ee ee ee ee ee 
Here have we war for war and blood for blood, Controlment for controlment . . Aung Fohn, i. 
Blood hath bought blood and blows have answered blows. . . . . Be a Gee Be Re ic TN 
She in beauty, education, blood, Holds hand with any prides. of the world bot Jeeta AN 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, Had baked thy blood and made it heavy- thick ‘et aes ae CH 
For he that steeps his safety in true blood Shall find but bloody safety and untrue... . iii. 
Your mind is all as youthful as your blood . .. dao! Se St. a NS 
That blood which owed the breadth of all this isle, Three foot et it “doth hold . i a a cae For - SEE 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, No certain life achieved by others’ death. . . . iv. 
Where is that blood That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? ou j : 
These two Christian armies might combine ‘he blood of malice in a vein of league ee a 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping . ys Myke A Hee Mg. se! aS eat, “Ue. OM 
It is too late: the life of all his blood Is touched corruptibly . Se Es Res “Be aay is a a hs a OE 
The blood is hot that must be cooled for this . . . . . ie he De . Richard /7. 1. 
Like a traitor coward, Sluiced out his innocent soul through streaiis of blood . (i th es ahd 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth. . . i 
Let ’s purge this choler without letting blood: This we prescribe, though no physician . . i 
-Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur? Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? . oo... i 
O thou, the earthly author of my blood, Whose youthful ee in me regenerate... . 1 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. . .. : i 
From our quiet confines fight fair peace, And make us wade even in our r kindred’s blood i 
Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, With too much riches it confound itself... . iii. 
My blood hath been too cold and temperate, Unapt to stir at these indignities. . 1 Henry IV. i. 
O, the blood more stirs To rouse a lion than to startahhare!. 2. 0. 0.0. 0. ee ee ew el 


Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks? . .. a @ ay ede OE 
It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood And an adopted nz name eof privilece i. bra, RNa OMe 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, Can lift your blood up with persuasion . . v. 
I had thought weariness durst not have attached one of sohigh blood . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
It perfuines the blood ere one can say, ‘What’s this??. 2. ie oie, Gai edo a A rane | 


Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, Your pet to larices ee ee Se ee ie . iv. 
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B.Loop.—For thin drink doth so over-cool their blood . . . « © 2 Henry LV. i. 
The second property of your excellent sherris is, the warmnide of the blood . ORE oe See ANS 
That hath so cowarded and chased your blood Out of appearance . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood . 1. 1... 6 6 6 ee eo ew ew ee eh 
Stained with the guiltless blood of innocents . . . 2. «© © «© «© «© « «© « « 1 Henry VI. Vv. 
In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. . . . oe ew ew ew 3 Henry VIA. 
What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster Sink in the eround? fee ah ae v. 
As you hope to have redemption By Christ’s dear blood shed for our peevous sins Richard 1.3 1. 
I am in So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin. 2 2. 6. 2 6 6 we eo iv. 
I’ll prove this truth with my three drops of blood . . . . «© 2 «© «©. Tee! ane Cress i. 
With too much blood and too little brain . . Gs Aes ae GE Ses Ow ak 
The blood I drop is rather physical Than danyerous to me... » . . Cortolanus, i. 
The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then We pout upon the morning eA v. 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head . . ; ¢ Wes Titus A nilvon ii. 
Had she affections and warm youthful blood, She would be as swift i in renter asa ball Rom.& Ful.ii. 
Their blood is caked, ’t is cold, it seldom flows .. . . « « « Limon of Athens, ii. 


Age, thou art shamed! Rome, thou hast lost the breed of doble bloods . . Sulins Cesar, i. 
These lowly courtesies Might fire the blood of ordinary men. . 2... 6 6 6 ee ee) Oh 
Made rich With the most noble blood of all this world. . . 2. 2 6 0 6 ee ee ee) db 
Nor utterance, nor the power of speech, To stir men’s blood . . . 2. . 6 + ee we eo Oi 
I know young bloods look for atime of rest . . . he A ee a Re, Fe TAME 
Make thick my blood; Stop up the access and paseaee: ‘o remorse. . . . » « « Macbeth, i. 
Will all great Neptune! s ocean wash this blood Clean from my hand? . . . 1. ee ee Oke 
The fountain of your blood Is stopped ; the very source of itis stopped. . . 1. . 6 6 elk. 
There ’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in blood, The nearer pases Mad wee Wee at AD 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i the oldentime. . . Me OK GS. BB UE 
Let the earth hide thee! Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood | is cold Nay eae ee a ee ae a |) 
It will have blood ; they say, blood will have blood. . . . 8 : {4% alk 
I am in blood Stepped in so far that, should 1 wade no more, Returning were ‘ae fédiolus oa a, 
Who would have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him?. . . .... VY. 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death . . . oe a ae ae oe ae 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, A violet in the youll: of Beiniy aature ~ « « « Hamlet, i. 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul Lends the tongue vows . . . 2. . + e 1 
Whose lightest word Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. . . 2. 1. . 6. wk 
But this eternal blazon must not be To ears of flesh and blood. . . a ee i 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, The thin and wholesome blood os 8 eo eo ow i 
A savageness in unreclaimed blood, Of general assault. . 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 se @ oe oe we OD 
At your age The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble . . . 2 6 6 ee ee oH 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. . . . 6b Se Wwe ce ce ae ee ee Bear, ii. 
Fie, foh, and fum, I smell the blood of a British man . . . . « iii. 
With some mixtures powerful o’er the blood, Or with some dram conjured to this effect Othello, i i. 
As truly as to heaven I do confess the vices of my blood . . . . 2 1 6 ew ew ew ew ew ew 
It is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will . 2. 2. 6. 2 6 2 6 ee ew ew 
When the blood is made dull with the act of sport. . be SG at OR Ree Ah. ee a SO 
Now, by heaven, My blood begins my safer guides to rule: Me 6 ii. 
Our bloods No more obey the heavens than our courtiers Still seem as s does the king G snbeline i. 
Do not Consume your blood with sorrowing: you have A nurse of me . . . . . Pericles, i. 
Pray, walk softly, do not heat your blood: What! I must have acare ofyou. . . . . . iv. 
But are you flesh and blood? Have you a working pulse? . . 1 + 1 0 ew ee ee CU 
BLoop-sucKER. — Pernicious blood-sucker of sleeping men! . . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 
A knot you are of damned blood-suckers . . . 1 6 6 6 @ 0 « 0 0 e@) Riehard J11. iii. 
BLoopy with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 6 6 6 6 8 ee we te ew ew ew Richard 11, ii. 
Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end . . » . «) Richard 111. iv. 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, fetta To plavue the saiventor » 0 © @ ©) Macbeth, 1. 
From this time forth, My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! . . . . . « Hamelet, iv. 
These bloody accidents must excuse my manners, That so neglected you . . . . Othello, v 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame: These are portents. . . . + 2 » +» » © W. 
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Broom. — His May of youth and bloom of lustihond «2. 1. 1 6 6 ee ew te: «=(Much Ado, v. i. 
No sun to ripe he bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit... 0. 0. 0. 6 2. « Ming John, ii. 2. 
Biossom. — Spied a blossom, passing fair, Playing inthe wanton air. ww) Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Thou prunest a rotten tree, hat cannot so much asa blossom yield . . «0 As Vou Like It, 11. 3. 
Already appearing in the blossoms of their fortune 2. 0. 0. 1 ee eee Winter's aioe v. 2. 
O, that this geod blossom could be kept from cankers!. .. . . .2Menrvy LV. ii. 2. 
For the truth and plainness of the case I pluck this pale and miailen Blaseorh here 1 Henry VL il. 4. 
Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, And caterpillars eat my leaves away = 2 /fenry UJ. inti. 1, 
To-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow blossoms...) Henry 1°/77. iii. 2. 
Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossom, sure... ~. « « « Vitus Andron. iv. 2. 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, Unhouseled, diciananied: uaxneled . . . . Hamlet, i. 5. 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe Ofhed/o, ii. 3. 


Biot. — It blots thy beauty as frosts do bite the meads . . . 1 1 1 «Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
The lesser blot, modesty finds, Women to change their shapes than men their minds 7. G. of Ver. v. 4. 
To look into the blots and stains of right . . . oe 0 «© ee Ainge Fohkn, ii. 1. 


Bound in with shame, With inky blots and rotten Sabehinent ‘bonds oe e ew « Reichard 11. ii. 1. 
All souls that will be safe fly from my side, For time hath set a blot upon my pride. . . . iil. 2. 
Marked with a blot, damned in the book ofheaven . 2. 1. 6. ew ee we ee ee ee CU 
Is there no plot To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? . .. ee a ee ee ee eee | oa 
Thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, To mark the full-fraught man... . . . Henry V. ii. 2, 
This blot that they object against your house Shall be wiped out 2. 2 1 1 7 1 Henry VJ. ii. 4. 
Biow. — He struck so plainly, I could too well feel his blows . . 2. . . « Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
If the skin were parchment and the blows you gave were ink . 2. 2. 2. 6 © © © © «© « WR 
So it doth appear By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear. . . . 2. . «© . ©. e then 
Well struck! there was blow for blow .o. 1. 1 6 6 8 ww ew eee we we we CU 
Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, and so isan ass . 6. 6 1 ee ee ee ew te IM 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows . . . 2. . «©. . «© - Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 


Blow like sweet roses in this summer air... 6h. Ge ve te ee Vv. 2. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so unkind As man’s ingratitude ‘A You Like ve ii. 7. 
I must have liberty Withal, as large a charter as the wind, To blow on whom I please. . . ii. 7. 


What happy gale Blows you to Padua here? . . . 1 6 we «© es) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
A good note; that keeps you from the blow of the law. . 6. 1 1 ee) Twelfth Night, iit. 4. 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answered blows . . . . . «. « « Aung John, ii. 1. 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, Fall like amazing thunder. . . . . 1 we Rechard 11.3. 4 


Yielded upon compromise That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows . . . . .) ii. 1 
What wards, what blows, what extremities he endured. . . . 2. 1 ew « + 1 Henry IV, i. 2. 
A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up lke a bladder. 2. 1. li. 4. 
What wind blew you hither, Pistol ?— Not the ill wind which blows no man to eniod 2 eae iv. v. 3. 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tiger. Fleury V. i. 
I will not answer thee with words, but blows . .. 0 « «6 o 6 t Henry Vr. i 3. 


O lord, have mercy upon me! I shall never be able to fight | a blow 2 ee « « 2 Henry VI. i. 3. 
By words or blows here let us win our right . . 2. 6. 6 6 6 6 «© © 6 © 6 3 Hemry VIL i. 1. 


Ill blows the wind that profits nobody . . 2. 6 2 6 6 © © © eo ee ww ew ee wl 
Fight closer, or, good faith, you ‘ll catch a blow... edhe sae “Sh: 2. Ae cg . nea, 
Yet oft, When blows have made me stay, I fled from words fae ee Coriolis li, 2. 
Fortune’s blows, When most struck home, being gentle wounded, craves A noble cunning . iv. 1. 
More noble blows than ever thou wise words . . . « 2. 6 «© © « « iv. 2. 
Gregory, remember thy swashing blow . . . 6. 6 6 1 6 © ee s Ramee aud Fulies, i, 1. 
This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourselves . . . 6 6 2 6 ee rae er a 
The posture of your blows are yet unknown... bi age! oR Bee Se, see We -% “Fulins Cesar, v. 1. 
Why. now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark? 4 eS, iby. aa cigs es Slt Gk at Te oe Vv. 1. 
That but this blow Might be the be-all and the end-all here. 2. 1. 1. 1 6 ww “Macbeth, i. 7. 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world Have so incensed . . ey i Me" sey a Se We. AS 


Blow, wind! Come, wrack! At least we'll die with harness on our back a ee er ee ee a | 
It is, as the air, invulnerable, And our vain blows malicious sins ~ 2 0 + © ©) Hamlet, i. t. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! . . . ~ 0 6 « « te « King Leas, iii. 2. 
You are not worth the dust which the rude wind Blows in your face 6s ee eee ee CIV 
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Brow. — Milk-livered man! That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for Emenee . King Lear, iv. 
A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows . . . . . Ren Ge Sh sila Be odin cae ae AM 
All my fond love thus do 1 blow to heaven . . 2 ee «0 Othello, iii. 
Thou hast sworn to do’t: ’T is but a blow, whieh never shall be adwns . . « « Pericles, iv. 


BLown with restless violence round about The pendent world. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
It is you Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. . ... .. =. « Henry VIII. ii. 
You charge me That I have blown this coal; Idodenyit . ...... +... se ih 
With all his crimes broad blown, as flushas May .. . ee ee eo ww ww Hamlet, iii. 

Biowsg. — Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossom, sure . . . . . . . Lttus Andron. i. 

BLUBBERING. — Even so lies she, Blubbering and weeping. . . . » Romeoand Fultet, iii. 

Buus. — Beaten black and blue, that you cannot see a white spot about her . . Merry Wives, iv. 
What tellest thou me of black and blue? I was beaten myself into all the colours of the rainbow iv. 
Even till we make the main and the aerial blue An indistinct dacs oe ee ee) Othello, ii. 
White and azure laced With blue of heaven’s own tinct . . oe ew ew we) 6 Cymbeline, ir. 

BiunT. — Foolish, blunt, unkind, Stigmatical in making, worse in mind . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
His wits are not so blunt as, God help, I would desire they were . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
As blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit, but hurt not 2... 0. 0. 0. ee ee ee eM 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise. . . 1. 1 we e 6 Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Base slave, thy words are blunt, andsoartthou. .. . . . 2 Henry V7. iv. 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! He was quick mettle when he went toschool ¥z/. Ces. i. 
Let grief Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 

BLuNTNEssS. — Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect A sale’ poucghnesd rae Lear, ii. 

ae — Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty . . . oe ew ww we Mech Ado, iv. 

I should blush, I know, To be o’erheard, and taken napping: so. . .. . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Cupid himself would blush To see me thus transformed toa boy . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
With safety ofa pure blush thou mayst in honour come off again . . . . «As Vou Like It, i. 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make False accusation blush. . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Thy cheeks Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses. . . . . «© « « «1 Henry V1. ii. 
Ne’er retumeth To blush and beautify the cheek again. . . . .. . . . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity! . . » 2 « + Richard 111, i. 
If you can blush and cry ‘ guilty,’ cardinal, You n show a little honesty ~ 0 « Henry VI17, iii. 


If I blush, It is to see a nobleman want manners . . . 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee we we HE 
Bid the cheek be ready with a blush Modest as morning . . . . . . . « vot. and Cress. i. 
She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short. . 2. 2 6 6 6 se 8 © 6 © e ee) ili 
Come, come, what need you blush? shame’sa baby. . . 2. © «© «© © © © © © ew we © Oth 
It is a part That I shal] blush in acting . . : ae 2 2 « - Coriolanus, ii. 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow That ies on Dian’ s lap . « Limon of Athens, iv. 
Such an act That blurs the grace and blush of modesty . . . - . « Hamlet, ii. 
O, shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, If thou canst miitine ina matron’ sbones ._ iil. 
BLusueEp. —I blushed to hear his monstrous devices . . . . 2. . e + « « et Henry IV. ii. 
And ever since thou hast blushed extempore . . ah dk i ie, WS Xe, Ba OE 
I have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I am brazed: ie it. . . « King Lear, i. 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion Blushed at herself . . . . . » Othello, i. 
BiusHes.—Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes, That banish what they s sue “for Meas. Sor Meas. ii. 
Behold how like a maid she blushes here! . . . . . « « Much Ado, iv. 
A thousand innocent shames In angel whiteness beat away those blushes 9. a iv. 
The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me, ‘ We blush that thou shouldst choose? All "s Well, il. 
Put off your maiden blushes; avouch the thoughts of your heart . . . « Henry Viv. 


Brusnutnc. — I have marked A thousand blushing apparitions To start ato her face Muck Ado, iv. 
Blushing cheeks by faults are bred And fears by pale whiteshown . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
I do betray myself with blushing rane is He HE ee 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face, Not able to endure the sight of day . . Richard 17. iii. 
You virtuous ass, you bashful fool, must you be blushing? . . . . . « « «2 Henry IV. ii. 
If thou canst for blushing, view this face, And bite thy tongue . . . . . . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
To-morrow blossoms, And bears his blushing honours thick uponhim . . . Henry VI/T. iii. 
Betray with blushing The close enacts and counsels of the heart . . . . . Vitus Andron. iv. 


Bcuster. — In the bluster of thy wrath . 2. 1. 1 6 ee ww ee ee Limon of Athens, v 
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BiustTer. — The skies look grimly And threaten present blusters. . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Boar. — Heard the sea puffed up with winds Rage like an angry boar... Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Where sups he? Doth the old boar feed in the old frank? 2. . 1... wa Henry IV. ii. 
Eight wild-boars roasted whole at a breakfast, and but twelve persons there . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Boakp. — I was as willing to grapple as he was to board. . . . . we Lowe's L. Lost, ii. 
Ships are but boards, sailors but men: there be land-rats and water-rats . . Jler. of Venice, i. 
I will board her, though she chide as loud As thunder . 2... 1) ) . 0) Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift; [il pata every thing he does Othello, iii. 
Boast. — Give God thanks, and make no boast of it. . . © eee Mack Ado, ii. 
Why should proud summer boast Before the birds have any cause to sine 2. . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
Yet can [ not of such tame patience boast As to be hushed and nought at all tosay Aihard 1/1. i, 
Wherefore look’st thou sad, When every thing doth make a gleeful buast? <0.) Zitus Andron. ii. 
I hate you; which I had rather You felt than make't my boast. . .. » .) Cymbeline, ii. 
For beauty that made barren the swelled boast Of him that best could eoeak Bree ae a ge a RS 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, Unless I add, we are honest . . . . 2. . OU, 


Boastinc. — And topping all others in boasting. . 2 ee we «) Cortolanus, i. 
No boasting like a fool; This deed Ill do before his milena ead] © ee ew ww Macbeth, iv. 
When I know that boasting is an honour, I shall promulgate... oe ee « Othello, \. 

Boat. — The sea being smooth, How many shallow bauble boats dare sail! . . Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep... S are eg. ae ee 


Too much folly is it, well I wot, To hazard all our lives in one niall boat . -« & Henry VI, iv. 
When the sea was calm, all boats alike Showed mastership in floating . . . . Cortolanus, iv. 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream... 6 ew ee we ww ee Othello, ii. 


Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered... woe ww ew ww) ~Cymbeline, iv. 
Bos. — Although he smart, Not to seem senseless of the bob we ww we « LAS Vou Like It, ir. 
You shall not bob us out of our melody . . . .. - « « « Lrot. and Cress. iii. 


Bospep. — I have bobbed his brain more than he fas beat ay ‘Bones Pee eee ee ae ee | 
He calls me to a restitution large Of gold and jewels that I bobbed from him . . . . Othello, v 
Bostrait. — Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail .. . Aag Lear, iii. 
Bove. — I wonder what it bodes. — Marry, peace it bodes, and love and quiet life as. of Shrew, v 
I would croak like a raven; I would bode, I would bode . . . . . ) .) .)S Trot. and Cress. v. 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. . . . 1. we eee ee ee) DV alet, i. 
BoneMENTs. — Sweet bodements! good! 2... 6. ee ee wee we ww Macbeth, iv. 
Bopcepb. — With this we charged again: but, out, alas! We bodgedagain . . . 3 Henry IJ. i. 
Bopies. — He isa curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies. . . . . . « « SAlerry Wives, ii. 


So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart. . . . ~ 2 e ew » Std. N. Dreamy iii. 
Why are our bodies soft and weak and smooth, Unapt to toil ? ~ » « «© Lam. of the Shrew, v. 
Souls and bodies hath he divorced three... ~ ee) Lwelfth Night, vir. 


I will not vex your souls — Since presently your souls mist park: your bodies . . Richard /7, iii. 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, He called them untaught knaves . . . 1 Henry LV. i. 
Told me [ had unloaded all the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies . . . . . . ee iv. 
Rebellion did divide The action of their bodies from their souls. . . . . . . 2Henry IV. i. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt Find native graves . 2. . 1. 1 1 we ee Henry Viv. 
Why, had your bodies No heart among you? . . 2 2 2 we ee ee ee) ~Cortolanus, ii. 


Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works . . . oo wie we oe o Phanlet, iin 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners ga cb Lasher a hig ws PLEMIO, Ae 
Bopivess. — This bodiless creation ecstasy Is very cunning in. . . ~ 0 « « Hamlet, iii. 


Bopkin. — Betwixt the firmament and it you cannot thrust a bodkin’s point . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
When he himself might his quietus make With a bare bodkin . . . . 2). . « Hamlet, iii. 
Bopy. — And as with age his body ugiier grows, So his mind cankers . . . . . « Tempest, iv. 
°T is a passing shame ‘That I, unworthy body as I am, Should censure thus T7zvo Gen. of Verona, i. 
Whether that the body public be A horse whereon the governor doth ride... Aleas. for Meas. i. 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, Disguised cheaters . . . . . . Com. of Ervors, i. 
The body of vour discourse is sometime guarded with fragments . . . . . « Mauch Ado, i. 
Else it were pity but they should suffer salvation, body andsou) . 2. 1 2. 6 ew ee ee) OM 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, Despite his nice fence and his active practice . . . v. 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine . . . . .... . ). Love's L. Lost, j 1. 
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Bopy. — My little body is aweary of this great world . . . . . . . 2. . Mer.of Venice, i. 


2. 
I never knew so young a body with so olda head. . iv. 1. 
And I will through and through Cleanse the foul body of the infected ‘world "As You Like It, ii. 7. 
*T is the mind that makes the body rich . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
For thy maintenance commits his body To painful tabour both by s seaand land . . Vv. 2. 
What ’s pity ?— That wishing well had not a body in ’t eA Ng tat 28 All te Well, i i. 1. 
I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body. . . Co 6 BOR Oe He BWR as Ae Be 
For what I speak My body shall make good upon this earth . . . « Richard 11.1. 1. 
My father hath a power ; inquire of him, And learn to make a body of a limb . oe . iii. 2. 
Gave his body to that pleasant country’s earth And his pure soul unto his captain Christ . . ive 3. 
When that this body did contain a spirit, A kingdom for it was too small a bound 1 Henry JV. v. 4. 
Come, we will all put forth, body and goods . . oe « 0 « 2Henry IV. i. 1. 
Holy in his thoughts, He’s followed both with body ‘and with mind er ee ee ae eee ee 
I think we are a body strong enough, Even asweare . . . ge By at ee te Nee Te era ees 
Begin to patch up thine old body for heaven . «cain ee Sie. ADS 
Such other gambol faculties a’ has, that show a weak aad and: an able body: Rie ee Sa ee Ae 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace; leave gormandizing . . Vv. 5. 


Like little body with a mighty heart, What mightst thou do, that honour would ‘Héeivs ve ii. Pro 


Who with a body filled and vacant mind Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread ._ iv. 
My body round engirt with misery, For what’s more miserable than discontent? 2 Henry V1. iii. 


That this my body Might in the ground be closed upin rest . . . . . . . «3 Henry VI. ii. x. 
Do but answer this: What is the body when the head is off? ae eee ee ee ae ae, eS 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, His soul thou canst not have. . . Richard 1/1. i. 2.. 
Who set the body and the limbs Of this great sport seeethete: as you — . « Henry VII. 5. 1. 
*T is a sufferance panging As soul and body’s severing. . rar : oo a. CS, 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave The clergy ill example . Fae ee ee ee ee ee es |e 
Her wanton spirits look out At every joint and motive of her body. . . . Zvot. and Cress. iv. §.. 
‘There was a time when all the body’s members Rebelled against the belly . . . Coriolanus, i. ». 
Unto the appetite and affection common Of the whole body . . .... . : oe er Aa 
Because I am the store-house and the shop Of the whole body. . ... . a oR 
And by my body’s action teach my mind A most inherent baseness . . . . ih a. 
In one little body Thou counterfeit’st a bark, asea,awind . . .. . ‘Romeo and Fultet, iii. 5. 
And Cassius is A wretched creature and must bend his body. . . Fulius Caesar, i. 2.. 
I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole body . . . Macbeth, v. 1. 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body Whereof he isthe head . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
Makes each petty artery in this body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve . ......i 4 
Swift as quicksilver it courses through The natural gates and alleys of the body . . . . . . i. 5. 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind To suffer with the body . . King Lear, ii. 4. 
When the mind’s free, The body’s delicate. . . dn RR, cer ee A ep Se a 
She shows a body rather than a life, A statue than a ‘breather 2 0 eo eo « Amt, and Cleo. iii. 3. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting Than greatness going off . . .. . iv. 13. 
Hurt him! his body’s a passable carcass, if he be nothurt . . . ae C “yinbeline, i i. 2. 


Some natura] notes about her body, Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Boca. — Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i iil. 


They that ride so, and ride not warily, fall into foul bogs . » - © « 3) Henry V. iii. 
Boccte. — You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts you . ...... =. . Adl’s Well,v 
Bo1Lep. — Let me be boiled to death with melancholy ... . , . . Twelfth Night, ii. 

Would any but these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt this weather? Wint. Tale, iii. 
Boruinc. — He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast . . . . . . =. Mid. N. Dream,v 
Bors. — How if he had boils? full, all over, generally? . . . . . 1. . « ) Zvot. and Cress. it. 

Boils and plagues Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorred! . . . . . ee & ortolanus, } i. 
BotstTerRous. —’*T is a boisterous and a cruel style, A style for challengers. . As You Like It, iv. 
Bovp. — Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful . . . ... . =. =. Meas. for Meas. iii. 

Making the bold wag by their praises bolder . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v 


I know not by what power I am made bold, Nor how it may concern aa modesty Mid. N. Dream, i i. 
Had you been as wise as bold, Young in limbs, in judgement old . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
May I be so bold to know the cause of yourcoming? ...... =. Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
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Bo.p.—The trust I have is in mine innocence, And therefore am | bo'd and resolute 2 Henvy VJ. iv. 
O, ’tis a parlous boy; Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. . . . . . Rechard ///. ii. 
Eyes, that so long hath slept upon This bold bad man. . . . . 1 1. Henry VIMI. it. 
I think we are too bold upon your rest. oe ww ww ww Fults C¥sar, ii. 


That which hath made them drunk hath made | me bold 2 oe 6 ew ww ww ew t= Mhacheth, ii. 
I 'll make so bold to call, For ’t is my limited service . . ie ee Aa i hae Carat Se. a 
A bold one, that dare look on that Which might appal the devil a hens Ei ee i ge a a, 
Making so bold, My fears forgetting manners - . .- ee & «© a ce ee « « ~~ Mamlel,e. 
BoLvEeNeED. — Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy disease? ~ 0 0 e © ew AS You Like It, ti. 
Booty. — Let ’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully . . . . 0 «) Fudieus Cesar, ii. 
Bocpnegss. — In the boldness of my cunning, I will lay myself in ‘esata . « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Why appear you with this ridiculous buidness? . . . . Lwelfth Night, tii 


Howe'’er the business goes, you have made fault I’ the ‘boldness of vou speech Winter's Tale, iii. 


Show boldness and aspiring confidence . . . . 2. 2 2 6 «© © «© « « « . King Fokn, v. 
You call honourable boldness impudent sauciness . . . 1. 1 2 6 1 6 « 2 Henry LV. if. 
The tidings that | bring Will make my boldness manners. . . . . . . . Henry VIII. vy. 
Boldness comes to me now, and brings me heart . . . o «© «© « Jvet. and Cress. iii. 
Boldness be my friend! Arm me, audacity, from head to feotls oe eo 0 we wf Cymebeline, i. 
BotsterR. — Damn them then, If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster! . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Bott. — I ’ll make a shaft or a bolt on ’t: ’slid, "tis but venturing. . . Mervy Wives, iii. 
Yet marked [ where the bolt of Cupid fell: It fell upon a little weatera flower Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


CiGine so ou ee he oe ee 


i. 


With massy staples And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts. . . - Lret. and Cress. Prol. 

’T was but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, Which the brain makes re fumes . Cymbeline, iv. 
Bomsarp. — Looks like a foul bombard that would shed hisliquor . .. . . . Lempest, ii. 
Bomsast. — As bombast and as lining tothe time. . . ae Sank ees L. Lost, v 


Here comes bare-bone. How now, my sweet creature of bombast! - « «© « ot Henry IV. if. 
With a bombast circumstance Horribly stuffed with epithets of war. . - . « .« Othello, i. 
Bonp. — His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, His love sincere . , Tee Gen. of Verona, ii. 
You make my bonds still greater . . . . « . . Afeas. for Meas. v. 
I would I had your bond, for I perceive A aca bond holds vou a ee M id. N. Dreams, iii. 
Three thousand ducats; I think I may take his bond . . .. . 2. . « + Mer. of Venice, i. 
Go with me toa notary, seal me there Your single bond . . ae ee ee ee ee eee 
I'll seal to such a bond, And say there is much kindness in the Jew bs oe es ne 
I do expect return Of thrice three times the value of this bond .. P 
Meet me forthwith at the notary’s ; Give him direction for this merry ‘bond ° 


Let him look to his bond: he was wont to call me usurer. . . 2. 2 « 


I crave the law, The penalty and forfeit of my bond. . . . ..... a iv 
So says the bond: doth it not, noble judge ? ? ‘Nearest his heart’. . Oe ee ee ee Bs EO; 
Is it so nominated in the bond? — It is not so sia but what of that? ae ae ae ee ee | 2 
I cannot find it; ’tis notin the bond . . . iv. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; “The words expressly a are ‘a pound of flesh , iv. 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh a 7 ‘ iv. 
Words are very rascals since bonds disgraced them . . . . . 2. «© « « _ Twelfth Night, iti. 
Besides you know Prosperity 's the very bond of love . . . - « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 


Bound in with shame, With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds ~ 6 6 « « Richard 11. ii. 
With a bond of air, strong as the axle-tree On which heaven rides. . . . . Zv0t. and Cvess. i. 
The bonds of heaven are slipped, dissolved, and loosed. . . fe a en Te, Se eo, TMS 
I am thus encountered With clamorous demands of date-broke bouds: . . Timon of Athens, ii. 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond Which keeps me pale. . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
I °ll make assurance double sure, And take a bond of fate. . . . . . . 6 © « eee OW 
If you will take this audit, take this life, And cancel these bonds . . . . . . Cymebeline, v 
BonvDAGgE. — With a heart as willing As bondage e’er offreedom. . . . « « « -« Vemepest, tii. 
’T is a hard bondage to become the wife Of a detesting lord . . . . . . . . AM’s Well, iti. 
It will also be the bondage of certain ribbons and gloves . . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, \v. 
Never did captive with a freer heart Cast off his chains of ieeeercs o . « sw . Richard JI. i 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud . . . - 2 « 6 + Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Doting on his own obsequious bondage, Wears out his time . «0 0 0 6 ow to ow « Othello, i. 
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BonpMAN. — Bend low and in a bondman's key, With bated breath. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
So every bondman in his own hand bears ‘The power to cancel his captivity, . . Fudius Cesar, i. 3. 
Who is here so base that would be a bondman? Ifany, speak. . . So eae Be a se A 


When virtue’s steely bones Look bleak i’ the cold wind . . . , . . . . . Ad's Well,i. 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! . . . . . . . - . . King Sohn, iv. 
The barren earth Which serves as paste and covertoourbones .. . ... . Richard II. iii. 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, Is come to lay his weary bones among ye Hex. V//J. iv. 2. 
A goodly medicine for my aching bones! O world! world! world! . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 10. 


Bonp-s.avs. — Thy state of law is bond-slave tothe law . . s. . Richard 11. ii. 1. 
Bone. — [ll rack thee with old cramps, Fill all thy bones with aches ings . . Tempest, i. 2. 
Full fathom five thy father lies; Of his bones are coral made . , ee ae ae ae ee ee es aD 
My bones bear witness, That sincé have felt the vigour of his rage i Com, of Errors, iv. 4. 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, And sing itto her bones. . . . . . . Much Ado, vy. s. 
Smiles on every one, To show his teeth as white as whale’s bone . . . . . Lowe's L, Lost, v. 2. 

I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let ’s have the tongs and the bones Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 

I had rather be married to a death’s-head with a bone in his mouth . . . . Mer. of Venice, i, 2. 

1. 

3. 

2. 


Hence, rotten thing ! or I shall shake thy bones Out of thy garments. . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 1. 
Is this the poultice for my aching bones? .. - « . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii, 5. 
Meagre were his looks, Sharp misery had worn hin to the bones aie, 26 Vv. 1. 
The evil that men do lives after them; The good is oft interred with their bones Fulius Caiarii iti. 2. 
Let the earth hide thee! Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood iscold . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 4. 
I ’ll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked. Give me my armour . . . Va ee eee, a 
Ba tell Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, Have burst their cerements . Hamlet, i. 4. 
Bonrirg. — Thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light! . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 3. 
Ring, bells, aloud; burn, bonfires, clear and bright. . .. . . 2 « «2 Henry VI. 1. 
Some of all prolessions that go the primrose way to the everlasting ‘ponfire - © « « Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Bonnet. — Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench. . . . ~ 6 6 « « « Richard 11. i. 4. 
Book. — Deeper than did ever plummet sound I ’!| drown my book poke eh . . Tempest, v. 1. 
On a love-book pray for my success >—Upon some book I love I'll pray for thee T wo Gen. of Ver. i. I. 
I had rather than forty shillings I had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here . Merry Wives, 1. 1. 
You have not the Book of Riddles about you, have you? . . . » . - eee ee eee 
Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from his book. . . . . «©. . «© © ih 
My husband says my son profits nothing in the world at his book . . . a Se en AW 
The gentleman is not in your books. — No; an he were, I would burn my study Much A do, i, 
Thou wilt be like a lover presently, And tire the hearer with a book of words. . . . . . «i. 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant The tenour of my book . . . ©. «se OW. 
As painfully to pore upon a book To seek the light oftruth . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Small have continual plodders ever won Save base authority from others’ books. . . . . . 1, 
He hath never fed of the dainties that are bred ina book. . . 6 6 6 + © + © + ee) iv. 
Study his bias leaves and makes his book thine eyes . . . bo te, ere eae Se oes a* SIME 
O, who can give an oath? where is a book? That I may swear . . de vi ANS 
The ground, the books, the academes From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire . iv. 


We have made a vow to study, lords, And in that vow we have forsworn our books. . . ._ iv. 
The books, the arts, the academes, That show, contain, and nourish all the world . . . . iv. 
Where I o’erlook Love’s stories written in love’s richest book. . . . . Mid. N. Dreant, ii. 
We turned o’er many books together: he is furnished with my opinion . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, Sermons in stones. . . As You Like It, ii. 
These trees shall be my books, And in their barks my thoughts I "Il character . . . . «ill. 
We quarrel in print, by the book; as you have books for good manners. . . . +... -- Wz 
My books and instruments shall be my company On them tolook . . . Jame. of the Shrew, i. 
Keep house and ply his book, welcome his friends, Visit his countrymen ...... . i. 
Well read in poetry And other books, good ones, I warrant ye . . gf oak. ot 
Speaks three or four languages word for word without book . . . ee? % Twelfth N ight i. 
I have unclasped To thee the book even of my secret soul . . . ‘ i. 
Let me be unrolled and my name put in the book of virtue! . . . mar | Winter's Tale, i iv. 
There thy princely son, Can in this book of beauty read ‘I love’ . . . . « King Sohn, ii. 
Bell, book, and candle shall not driveme back ..... .- by ak hee eh Sf ae Se 
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Boox. — If ever I were traitor, My name be blotted from the book of life. . . . Rickard IT. i. 
Marked with a blot, damned in the book of heaven. . eG “a gle aa-% ree |e 
I'll read enough, When I do see the very book indeed Where all my sins are writ. . . ._ iv. 
I put thee now to thy book-oath : deny it, ifthoucanst . . . . . . « « «2 Henry IV. it. 
O God! that one might read the book of fate, And see the revolution of the times! . . . . = ik 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die . oe wae’ was, Shs AE > A Ss Ge EE a NE 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, Your pens to lances . . So Tae ee RG 
Who hath not heard it spoken How deep you were within the books of God? ‘ . iv. 
Unless my study and my books be false, The argument you held was wrong . . 1 Henry VJ. ii. 
I'll note you in my book of memory, To scourge you for this apprehension, . . . . + «ib 
Blotting your names from books of memory, Razing the characters of your renown 2 Henry VJ. i. 
For sins Such as by God’s book are adjudged to death . 8 as te. a ie oh aE + 
Here ’s a villain! Has a book in his pocket with red lettersin’t. . 2 + 6 6 ee 8 iv. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally . 2. 0 ee we ew ew we SY, 
What, at your book sohard?. «1 - 6 ee toe et te ees . 3 HenryV/. v. 
Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded The history of all her secret thoughts Richard //J, iii. 
Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a prayer without book TZyrot. and Cress. ii. 
O, like a book of sport thou "It read me over «6 6 + ee ee ee ee ook oe. ANS 
I have been The book of his good acts, whence men have read Hisfame . . . Coriolanus, v. 
Perhaps you have learned it without book... - + + + + + + © + Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, To beautify him, only lacks acover . . . oh 
That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, That in gold clasps locks in the golden story. . i. 
Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books . 1. 6 6 6 eo ee ee ww he 
A rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of arithmetic! . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 © © e © @) «oh 
Was ever book containing such vile matter So fairly bound?. . 6 6 6 6 6 8 ee es iii. 
O, give me thy hand, One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! . 2. . «© + 2 + «+ 6 ™% 
When comes your book forth ?— Upon the heels of my presentment . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
That bade the Romans Mark him and write his speeches in their books. . . Sulius Cesar, i. 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men May read strange matters. . . . - Macbeth, i. 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past Hanelet, i. 
Thy commandment all alone shall live Within the book and volume of my brain . Pe a! als 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy A little lcanread . . . . . + - + « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
A book! Orare one! Be not as is our fangled world. eda ge Cymbeline, v. 
Her face the book of praises, where is read Nothing but curious pleasures. . . - Pericles, i. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, He ’s more secure to keep it shut than shown . . . L 

Booxep. — Let it be booked with the rest of this day’sdeeds . . . . . | . 2 Henry IV. iv. 

Booxrut. — A whole bookful of these quondam carpet-mongers . . . . . . - Much Ado, v. 

BooxisH. — Though I am not bookish, yet lcanread. . . . . . . « . « Winter's Tale, iii. 

Boon. — A smaller boon than this l cannot beg . . . . . . . . «© Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
‘This is not a boon; ’T is as I should entreat you wear your gloves . . . . . . Othello, iii. 

Boor. — You are over boots in love, And yet you never swum the Hellespont Two Gen. of Ver. i. 
They would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, and liquor fishermen’s boots Merry Wes, iv. 
Could I with boot change for an idle plume, Which the air beats for vain . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
A pair of boots that have been candle-cases  . . . . - . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 
There lies your way; You may be jogging whiles your boots are green . - . - - + = + iii. 
It boots thee not to be compassionate... 1 we ee ee ee ew wt Richard I. i. 
Home without boots, and in foul weather too! How ’scapes he agues?. . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Wears his boots very smooth, like unto the sign of theleg . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
With all appliances and meansto boot . 2. 1. 1 6 6 et ee ee te ee iii. 
Like soldiers, armed in their stings, Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds . Henry V. i. 
It boots not to resist both wind andtide. . . we ee ee ew ee ee 3 Menry VI. iv. 
I'll give you boot, I’ll give you three forone. . . 2 « - + + + + + Trot. and Cress. iv. 
For the whole space that ’s in the tyrant’s grasp, And the rich East to boot . . . Macbeth, iv. 

- The bounty and the benison of heaven To boot. and boot! . . . . . . . » King Lear, iv. 
With boot, and such addition as your honours Have more than merited. . . . - - + + Vs 
Give him no breath, but now Make boot of his distraction . . . . . . . Ant.and Cleo. iv. 

Boort-HosE. — A linen stock on one leg and a kersey boot-hose on the other Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 
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Boot ess. — And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes . . . . . . - Love's L. Lost,v 
ii. 
But bootless 1s your sight: he will not speak Toany . . . - - + + + e+ s+ Pericles, v 


And bootless make the breathless housewife churn... . . . . . + Mid. N. Dream, 


Booty. — So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty . . . . . « 3 Henry V1. i. 
Borg. — Thou knowest my old ward; here I lay, and thus I bore sy point ~ » « & Henry IV. ii. 
Whereon you stood, confined Into an auger’s bore . . «© 2 - © 6 es ee Coriolanus, iv. 
Yet are they much too light for the bore of the matter. . . . . « Hamlet, iv. 


Love’s counse.lor should fill the bores of hearing, To the amothering 6 the sense Cymbeline, i iii. 
Born. — Yet I live like a poor gentleman born . . . . - - + + + + + «| Merry Wives, i. 
Being, as thou sayest thou art, born under Saturn . . 2 2 1 + + 6 ee | Much Ado, i. 


I was born to speak all mirth and no matter... 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee es 
Out of question, you were born ina merry hour . - 2 2 6 6 6 6 ee ew ew 
There was a star danced, and under that wasI born. . gh ese oe 


I was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in festival jermis:: Soe Le ot 28 

For every man with his affects is born, Not by might mastered. . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, i. 
You were born todo me shame. . iv. 
We cannot cross the cause why we were born; "Therefore of all hands mist we sibe forswore . iv. 
Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born?. . . ~ « « © « . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
What stuff ’t is made of, whereof it is born, I am to dearn: oe oe eo ew te Mer. of Venice, i. 


For I am he am born to tame you, Kate. . . oe ee ee Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
You were born under a charitable star. — Under Mars, T. ote ew ww ww AMS Well, i. 
4 iii. 
I can tell thee where that saying was born. . . . Gan ae & Twelfth Night, i. 

<a> ale 
They that went on crutches ere he was born desire yet their life to see him a man Winter’s Tale, i. 
i. 


I was well born, Nothing acquainted with these businesses . . . .. .« 


Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some Shave creates thrust upon ’em 


Temptations have since then been bornto’s . . i cies os at eee a A es 
’T is safer to Avoid what ’s grown than question how Yj is ‘Born Pe ee ee ane ae ee ee 
Either thou art most ignorant by age, Or thou wert bornafool. . . . 2. 2+ + «+ © + © 
Thy sons and daughters will be al] gentlemen born . . . . . . 


See you these clothes? say you see them not, and think me still no ‘gentleman boris 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, A woman, naturally born to fears . . . King Sohn, i 
There was not such a gracious creature born . . . 2. «© © © + «© « 


Since thou, created to be awed by man, Wast born tobear . . . - - © © © + + + + 
I say the earth did shake when I wasborn. . . «© - © © © + © © © © F Henry IV. iii. 
I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot... be tae Wee Jes dae. he ek a Ms 
I was born about three of the clock in the aftanoots with 3 a white head . . . . 2Henry IV. 1. 
I take my leave of thee, fair son, Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon... . 1: Henry V1. iv. 
I think this word ‘sallet’ was born todo me good . . . . - + + + + + 2 Henry VIL ive 
More than I seem, and less than I was bornto . . . . 0 ee 6 63 Henry VI. iii. 
1°l] plague ye for that word. — Ay, thou wast born to be a : plague tomen ....-+-+ YV. 


Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 

Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born To signify thou camest to bite the world . 
And the women cried, ‘O, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth !’ in Qs 

'T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble livers in content ‘ : Peny Vv 1 I. 
Help, help! my lady ’s dead! O, eet that ever I was born! . . Romeo and Fuliet, 


We are born to do benefits . . ‘ we ew ew ew ee «Timon of Athens, i. 
O joy, e’en made away ere 't can be born! i serps GAP a, Bi leo A We oe a GSAT 
Let me behold thy face. Surely, this man Was born of woman ... ee ee eee iv. 
1 was born free as Czsar; so were you: We both have fedaswell . . . . Fulins Caesar, i. 


Laugh to scorn The power of man, for none of woman born Shall harm Macbeth . Jfacbeth, 
Fear not, Macbeth: no man that ’s born of woman Shall e’er have power upon thee git Aig? 


What ’s he That was not born of woman? Suchaone Am I to fear, ornone. . . ee e. ME 
Swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, Brandished by man that’s of a woman born i 2s 
1 bear a charmed life, which must not yield To one of woman bom .... .- - be ee: 
Though I am native here And tothe manner born . . . ses Es Ces Hamlet, i i. 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was born e set it right! . Sar ey SB 


iil. 
Baoser as ili. 
We were not born to sue, but tocommand . . . . «© 6 © © © © «© © «© » Richard ZT. 1. 


Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 
ii. 
iv. 


iv. 
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Born. — Better thou Hadst not been born than not to have pleased me better . . King Leas, i. 3. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come To this great stage of fools. . . . 2. «. © + iv. 6. 
Thou hadst been better have been born a dog Than answer my waked wrath . . . Othello, id. 3. 
Who ’s born that day When I forget to send to Antony, Shall die a beggar . Ast, and Cleo. i. 5. 


Every time Serves for the matter that is then bornin’t . . 6 2 2. 2 6 2 . ina 
Let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be better acquainted . . . . . « « « , Cymbeline, i. 4. 
Not born where ’t grows, But worn a bait for ladies. . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 0 ran |) Say © 
You, born in these latter times, When wit ’s more ripe. . ee ee ee ee “Pevicheays i. Gower. 
Borne. — He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age oe 0 ew ewe) Much Ado, i. 1. 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug... . « Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 


I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been fubbed off, aud fubbed off a Henry LV. ii. 1. 
I have too long borne Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs . . . . . Richard ///. 1. 3. 
These miseries are more than may be borne. ei Titus Andron. iii. 1. 
This Duncan Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been So clear’ in chi great ofice Macbeth, i. 7. 
Only, I say, Things have been strangely borne . . . 2 6 2 6 6 oo we ew ew ww 
So that, I say, He has borne all things well . «1 6 0 0 6 oo © oe we eo ow ww ew Mt. 6. 
That it were better my mother had not borne me. . . . . «. 2 0 « © « « « Hemelet, iii. 1. 
He hath borne me on his back a thousand times . . . a eee ee ee ee, ae ee ee 
Borrow. — Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, And jive » 0 6 « « « Com. of Ervors, i. 1. 
Borrows his wit from your ladyship’s looks, and spends what he borrows 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Borrows money in God’s name, the which he hath used so long and never paid . Afuch Ado, v. 1. 
Although I neither lend nor borrow By taking nor by giving of excess . . . Sler. of Venice, i. 3. 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow Upon advantage. . . 2 6 6 + « ee © he Be 
Of your royal presence I ’ll adventure The borrow ofa week . . © . . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
So shall inferior eyes, That borrow their behaviours from the great . . . . . King Fohn, v. 1. 
I dare swear you borrow not that face Of seeming sorrow. . . . . « « « . 2Henry JV. v. 2. 


Borrowep. — Pluck the borrowed veil of modesty. . . . «© + « . . « Merry Wes, iii. 2. 
He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, and swore he would pay him Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
I would have him help to waste His borrowed purse... . .s . : ee ALS Be 
Youth is bought more oft than begged or borrowed . . . . . 1. ee " Tewelfth Night, iii. 4. 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed. . . . ..... - « 2 Henry VI. iii. x. 
Why do you dress me In borrowed robes? . . » « . Macbeth, i. 3. 
As if I borrowed mine oaths of him and might not spend them at my pleasure . «  Cymbeline, ii. 1. 
Borrower. — I must become a borrower of the night For a dark hour or twain . . Macéeth, iii. 2. 


The answer is as ready as a borrower's cap, ‘] am the king’s poor cousin, sir’ . 3 Henry /V. ii. 2. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; For loan oft loses both itself and friend . . . Hamlet, i. 3. 


Borrowinc. — Shut his bosom Against our borrowing prayers... se es All’s Well, iii. 1. 
Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable. . . « 3 Henry IV. i. 2. 
Loan oft loses both itself and friend, And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry . Hamlet, i. 3. 

Bosom. — I feel not This deity in my bosom . . . . Tempest, ii. 1 
My bosom, as a bed, Shall lodge thee till thy wound be thoroughly healed Two Gen. of Verona, i 1.2 
Shall be delivered Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love . . : . . ke 
Go to your bosom; Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know . " Meas. jor Meas. ii. 2. 
Your desert speaks loud; and I should wrong it, To lock it in the wards of covert bosom. . v.14 
In her bosom I’1] unelasp my heart And take her hearing prisoner . . . . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child. . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet . . . i. 8. 
One turf shall serve as pillow for us both; One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth . ii. 2. 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath; So then two bosoms and a single troth. . . . . ii. 2. 
Nature shows art, That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart . . « . ee eee | ee 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint. . . . a: fat. es iy Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 


Would in so just a business shut his bosom Against our borrowing prayers. . . All’s Well, iii. x. 
Fare ye well at once: my bosom is full of kindness . . 2. . . s s . Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 
A cypress, not a bosom, Hideth my heart . . . ‘ : i ee ean ae See NE 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, And that no woman aches. a ee ae ae eee |e 
That is entertainment My bosom likes not, nor my brows. . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Thy voluntary oath Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished . .. . . . . King Fokn, iii. 3. 
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Bosom.~—Despite of brooded watchful day, I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts King Yohn, iii. 3. 


There is so hot a summer in my bosom, That all my bowels crumble uptodust . . ee fy 5 
When they from thy bosom pluck a flower, Guard it, I praythee . . .. . . Richard IT, iii. 2. 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth eee 4 oe Be, 
Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom Of good old Abraham! . . . . Wes. 
There ’s no room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom of thine . . . . 2 Henry LV, iti. 3. 
Taught us how to cherish such high deeds Even in the bosom of our adversaries. . . . .  V.5. 
Whose bosom burns With an incensed fire of ee bo xa 7a GA tat, es creek Be . 2 Henry LV. i. 3. 
There is a thing within my bosom tellsme . . . Bea Wea “Geic Re Beas, ee Gat tat gi a 
Your own reasons turn into your bosoms, As dogs upon their masters . . . . . Henry V. ii. 2. 
He’s in Arthur’s bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom . . . 1. 1. 6 6 ee ee oe 
I and my bosom must debate awhile, And then I would no other coneeve a oe. IVE 
Gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and robbery . ; ies 640. AMR 


The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day Is crept into the bosom of thers sea ws 2 Honey VI. iv. 1. 


Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part Hot coals of vengeance . . . v2. 
All the clouds that loured upon our house In the deep bosom of the ocean buried, Richard WT, it. 
So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. . ... . ee ae ee re ee ee eae es ee 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham's bosom .. . BeioGe. ee Gao es eh ig AWE BG 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, And weigh thee down to ruin 1 awe ee ee OWS 
A thousand hearts are great within my bosom: Advance our standards . . . v. 3. 
Bosom up my counsel, You ’ll find it wholesome . . . : ‘ etry VIII. ie & 
This respite shook ‘The bosom of my conscience, entered me, ‘Vea, with a , splitting power. . ii, 4. 
Should once set footing i In your generous bosoms. . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom: My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse. iii. 2. 
Friends now fast sworn, Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 4 


More inconstant than the wind who wooes Even now the frozen bosom of the north Romeo Se Fuliet, i i. 4e 
One, two, and the third in your bosom: the very butcher of a silk button, aduellist. . . . i. 4 
My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne . . . ee a ee ee ee 
As you see, Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone a ‘ . Fulius Cesar, i. 3. 
By and by thy bosom shall partake The secrets of my heart... . . a ee ee ae ee | 

I am in their bosoms, and I know Wherefore they doit ... . . 6 eS an AO 

Still keep My bosom franchised and allegiance clear. . . . ow 8 Macbeth, i li. 1. 
I will put that business in your bosoms, Whose execution takes your enemy a a ere || eae 
Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there Weep our sad bosomsempty . . . . . - iv. 3. 
I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole body. . . . . . Vu 


Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff Which weighs upon the heart. . . ee eS 
Leave her to heaven And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. . . . — “Hamlet, i 1. 5. 
O wretched state! O bosom black as death! O limed soul. . . . 1. . 1 e € it ve A Se 
Shall to my bosom Be as well neighboured, pitied, and relieved. . . . «© « . Ki ing Lear, \. 1. 
Use well our father: To your professed bosoms I commithim . . . . - 6 ee eee ee 
Our good old friend, Lay comforts to your bosom. . - . ae ee oo dhe te 
I will bestow you where you shall have time To speak your bosom freely ‘Othello, i iti, 1. 


: Peer ee ae || Oo 
" Cymbeline, Vv. 2. 

. « Henry V. ii. 2. 
. . Hamlet, iv. 5. 
| Twelfth Night, iv. 1. 


Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, For 't is of aspics’ tongues ©. . i % 
The heaviness and guilt within my bosom Takes off my manhood. . . 
Borcu. — Do botch and bungle up damnation With patches, colours. . . 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. . i. % 
Botrcnep. — How many fruitless pranks This ruffian hath botched up 


*T is not well mended so, it is but botched; If not. I would it were . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
Borcrer. — I know him: a’ was a botcher’s’prentice in Paris . . . . . . . All’s Weil, iv. 3. 
Deserve not so honourable a grave as to stuffa botcher’s cushion . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 3. 
Borcues. — Leave no rubs nor botches in the work . . . e ae . ~ Macbeth, iii. 1. 
Bors. — Stark spoiled with the staggers, begnawn with the bots ae Tam. of the Shrew, iii. a. 
That is the next way to give poor jades the bots . . . . « 6 « « . .t Henry IV. it. 1. 
Bort ie. — Hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot atme. . . » + « « Much Ado, i. 1. 
Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay: good hay, sweet hayes . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 


As wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle, either too much at once, ornone 4s You Like /t, iil. 2. 
This bottle makes an angel. — An if it do, take it for thy labour. . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 2. 
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BortTie.—And I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would I might never spit white again 2 Henry JV. i. 2. 
A knave teach me my duty! 1’tl beat the knave into a twiggen bottle . . . . . Othello, ii. 3. 
Bottom. — If the bottom were as deep as hell, | shoulddown. . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. §. 
Lest it should ravel and be good to none, You must provide to bottom iton me /woGen.of Verona, iii. 26 
It concerns me To look into the bottom of my place. . . . . . « « « « Aleas. for Meas. i. 1. 


Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee! thou arttranslated. . . ~ « « 6 « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
It shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no Botton, ‘ RS a ae Gan Ve TEE 
O, sweet bu!ly Bottom! Thus hath he lost sixpence a day during his ‘life Qe ee Ee we Ee 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted . . ~ ss « « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
My affection hath an unknown bottom, like the ay of Portugal ~ 6 « « AS Kou Like It, iv. 1. 
Now I see The bottom of your purpose . . . ~ 0 « » AM’s Well, iii. 7. 


Into the bottom of the deep, Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. . 1 Henry JV. i. 3. 


Therein should we read The very bottom and the soul of hope . . . «. « 2 2 ee ee IW 
Much too shallow To sound the bottom of the after-times. . . . . « « . 2 Henry IV. iv. 2. 


Fill the cup, and let it come; 1 ’ll pledge you a mile to the bottom. . .. . V. 3. 
And creeping wind, Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowed sea. . . Heavy Vik iii. Prol. 
We then should see the bottom Of all our fortunes . . . . « « 2 Henry VI. vy. 2. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, All scattered in the bottom, oe: the sea. . . Richard /1/. i. 4. 
The tent that searches To the bottom of the worst . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 


Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, Keeps place with thought a ng tes, E> a eo BO A 
Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? . . . 2 .« 6 «© © «© © « « « Lttus Androm. iii. 1. 
But there ’s no bottom, none, In my voluptuousness. . . . «. . - + « « « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
O melancholy! Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? . . .. . . . . + Cymebeline, iv. 2. 
T’ll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, And never interrupt you . . . . Pericles, v. 1. 
BotTTomLess.—Rather, bottomless, that as fast as you pour affection in, itruns out As You Leke /t, iv. 1. 
Bouau. — Under the shade of melancholy boughs, Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time iii. 7. 
Superfluous branches We lop away, that bearing boughs may live. . . . . . Richard //. iii. 4. 
As duly, but not as truly, As bird doth sing on bough . . . . - . «© . . © . Henry V. iii. 2. 
Then was I as a tree Whose boughs did bend with fruit . . . . . « Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
BouGuT. — It would make a man mad as a buck to be so bought and sold . . Com. of Errors, iii. t. 
Youth is bought more oft than begged or borrowed . . . . . . . ss « Lwelfth Night, iii. 4. 
A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. .. os 0 eo ew ww ew wp A Henry IV. v. 3. 
I have bought Golden opinions from all sorts of Dednle wee ew ow ww we) ~Macheth, i. 7. 
Bounce. — He speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke, and bounce . .« .. . . . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
Bounp. — Thou drivest me past the bounds Of maiden’s patience . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
There’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, insky Com.ofErr.ii 
I'll have them very fairly bound: All books of love. . . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. . . Se) igo alt He Ae 
Be clamorous and leap all civil bounds Rather than make daprofted pte: . Twelfth Night, i. 


Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
Imagination of some great exploit Drives him bevoad the bounds ce patience . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
The very list, the very utmost bound, Of all our fortunes . . . 4. hs iv. 
Borrow Cupid’s wings, And soar with them above a common Banda SS _WRenies aiid Suliet, i i. 


So bound, I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe . 2 1 ww ew ee ae ae cl 
Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty . . . iv. 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, I am not bound to that all slaves : are ‘free to ‘Othello, i iii. 
Bounp.ess. — Beyond the infinite and boundless reach Of mercy. . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
The desire is boundless and the act a slave to limit . . . Ble ce Troi. and Cress. iii. 
BountTigs. — Pared my present havings, to bestow My bounties upon you. . Henry V1/1, iii. 
BounTIFUL. — Marry, that’s a bountiful answer that fits all questions . . . . . Adl's Well, ii. 
Wondrous affable, and as bountiful As mines of India. . . . « ' Henry IV. iii. 
Bounty. — Prouder of the work, Than customary bounty can enforce on . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Marry, sir, lullaby to vour bounty till | come again. . . . . «© «. « © « Lwelfth Night, v. 
Let your bounty take a nap, I will awake itanon. . . Se Goa Re ee we OO ae 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, Stands for my bounty - - « « « Reichard 17. ii. 
As my hand has opened bounty to you, My heart dropped love . . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty . . . . » - « « « Lvoi. and Cress. iv. 
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Bounty. — My bounty is as boundless as the sea, My loveasdeep . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


2. 

*T is pity bounty had not eyes behind. . . . . . . «© «© «© «© © «© «© Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
O, he’s the very soul of bounty! . . . ee ee a ee ee te eS 
No villanous bounty yet hath past my hearts ‘Unwisely, not ignobly, have I grea eee ee | ae 2 
For bounty, that makes gods, does still marmen. . . . 2. 6 2 © © © © ee we we OW 
The less they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty... ... . =.=. + Hamlet, ii. 2. 
The bounty and the benison of heaven To boot, andboot! . ...... . King Lear, iv. 6 
For his bounty, There was no winter in’t . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo, v. 2 
Bourpgaux. — There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdéaux stuff j in jum . 2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Bourn. — The undiscovered country from whose bourn No traveller returns. . . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines Thy spacious and dilated parts 7vroz. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, tome. . . me Se al ee ge pe Wee a Oe = a ae Lear ile 6: 
From the dread summit of this chalky bourii RE ER ee Se ee ge a eS A 

I *ll set a bourn how far to be beloved. . . . . - 2 0 6 « « Ant, and Cleo. i. 1. 
To take your imagination, From bourn to bourn, pegion: to mecion ae a . . Pericles, iv. 4. 
Bow. — The moon, like to a silver bow New-bent in heaven ...... ‘Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow. . . . . 2. 6 + © © « « ii. 4. 
From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharmed . . ....... Rimes ul Sulit, i. %. 
The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft. . . . . . . +. + « « « King Lear,i. 1. 
Bowg ts. — The cannons have their bowels full of wrath . . . . . . King Sohn, ii. +. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, That all my bowels crumble up to dust v. 7 
This villanous salt-petre should be digged Out of the bowels of the harmless earth 1 aay 7 V. i. 3. 
God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight than mine own bowels ‘ v. 3. 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down [nto the fatal bowels of the deep . . ‘Richard II. A 4 
Thus far into the bowels of the land Have we marched on without impediment . . v. 2. 
And tell what thou art by inches, thou thing of no bowels, thou . . . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 1. 
There is no lady of more softer bowels, More spongy to suck in the sense of fear. . . . li. 2. 
Bower. — Near to her close and consecrated bower ...... =... =. Mid. N. Draw iil. 2. 
Love-thoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 1. 
Bow . — Thus the bowl should run, And not unluckily against ‘the bia, . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 5. 
Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks, And save me so much talking . . Henry VIII, i. 4. 
Sometimes, Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, [ have tumbled past the throw .  Coriolanus, v. 2. 
Bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, As low as tothe fiends! . . .. . Hamlet, i li, 2. 
Fill our bowls once more; Let’s mock the midnight bell . . . . - « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 


Bow er. — A marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler . . « Love's L. Lost, v 


Bow-sTRING. — He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s ns oe 6 « « ee Much Ado, i 
Enough ; hold or cut bow-strings . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Bow-wow. — Hark, hark! Bow-wow. The watchcdoes ‘bark : Bow-wow : . . Lempest, i. 


Box. — He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman. . ‘ | Mer. of Venice, i. 

Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, what meanest thou to curse e thus? ‘ T. rot. and Cress. Vv. 
Boxes. — About his shelves A beggarly account of empty boxes . . . . Romeo and Fultet, v 
Boy. — My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys . . . «© - 2 » + « «Com. of Errors, . 

My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care . . a are Poa das Ge se, 

By my troth, your town is troubled with unruly boys Se ai oe ey Mars 1S: Vos le es es, 
*T was the boy that stole your meat, and you ’ll beat the post. . . . . « « Much Ado, ii. 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, That lie and cog and flout ee ee oe ee ee ee, 2 
His disgrace is to be called boy: but his glory istosubduemen . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 © oe ee we ee OD 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. . . . 6 2 6 6 6 © «© © © © © «| iid 
He teaches boys the hornbook . . . ‘ Bde Be ke “we. NE 
As waggish boys in game themselves tapewear. So the boy Love: is perjured Mid. N. Dream, i. 
She as her attendant hath A lovely boy, stolen from an Indianking . . . . 2... +. + i 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my henchman. . . . me ee ee ae A 
The boy was the very staff of my age, my very prop. . . a - «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Your boy that was, your son that is, your child that shall bes an aw Scat Ws, TE ek - a 
Cupid himself would blush To see me thus transformed toa boy . ue Ae ean eee! <hs 
So are you, sweet, Even in the lovely garnish of aboy. . ‘ 
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Boy. — Speak between the change of man and boy With a reed voice . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
A kind of boy, a ltd scrubbed boy, No higher than thyself... 2. 2 2. 6 ee ee OW 


Boys and women are for the must part cattle of this colour. . « As You Like /1, iii. 
’T is but a peevish boy; yet he talks well; But what care [ for words? hc Seca Soe SRE oe 
Tush, tush! fear boys with bugs . . oe ew ew ew wt) Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, With hey; ho 0 ew ww ww we Lwelfth Night, v. 


But such a day to-morrow as to-day, And to be boy eternal . . . . . . « Winter's ale, i. 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle For girls of nine. . . «© « « . in. 
Nay, you shall find no boy's play here, 1 cantellyou . . . . 2. 6 « » - /? ‘Henry IV. y. 


There ’s never none of these demure boys come to any proof. . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
We took him setting of boys’ copies . . . . . « 2 Henry v’'/. iv. 
At thy birth, dear boy, Nature and Fortune ‘oiied fs make chee great . . « « King Fohn, iii. 
A parlous boy: go to, you are too shrewd . . . . 0 0 0 ew w) Richard 117. ir. 


I will converse with iron-witted fools And unrespective ‘boys. BV es Say oleh BEAR hens Sed. oo Sy’ D> AM 
I have ventured, Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. . . . . « Henry VIII. iii. 
With no less confidence Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. . . . . «. . Cortolanus, iv. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, They kill us for their sport . . . . King Lear, iv. 


Boys, who, being mature in knowledge, Pawn their experience to their present pleasure A #t.&°Cleo. i. 


Pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, With divers-coloured fans . . . . 6 6 e ee) Oot 


4 


I. 
2. 


4 
2. 


Young boys and girls Are level now with men; the odds is gone . . . 1. 1 ww we ee AW. OS. 


You laugh when boys or women tell their dreams; Is’t not your trick? . . . . 
Lamenting toys Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. . ee 2? ca Cymbelines iv. 2 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st In these ‘wo soracely: boys! . woe OW, 
BRABBLE. — This petty brabble will undo us all. . i Gaia =e Titus Andvon. it. 
Desperate of shame and state, In private brabble did we «apprehend bin . . Twelfth Night, v 
BRABBLER. — We hold our time too precious to be spent With such a brabbler . . Ang Fohn, v. 
He will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabbler the hound. . . Trot. and Cress. v. 


Bracecets. — With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, Knacks, trifles Afid. N. Dream, i i. 


With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery se ew ew ew we Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Brac. — What simple thief brags of his own attaint?. .. . + « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
As under privilege of age to brag What I have done being voutg . « . « «. . Aluch Ado, v. 


Czsar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’. . . . As You Like It, v. 
For his love dares yet do more Than you have heard him brag to you he will Twelfth Night, iii. 
Pardon me this brag; His insolence draws folly from my ips . . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. iv. 
Agree these deeds with that proud brag of thine? . - « « Litus Andron. i. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees Is left this vault to brag of . . . « « Macbeth, it. 


BRAGGARDISM,. — What braggardism is this?. . . . 2 © « 6 6» Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 


BRAGGART. — You break jests as braggarts do their blades i a Ss ~ . « « »« Much Ado, v 


Rating myself at nothing, you shall see How much I was a braggart . . « Mer. of Venice, iii. 
For it will come to pass That every braggart shall be foundanass. . . . . . Adl's Well, iv. 
. « Henry I’. ii. 
O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, And brageart with ny yonguel » 2 «6 © Macbeth, iv. 
You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, We'll teach you. . . . . King Leas, ii. 
BracoinG. — Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars?. . » « « « Mid. N Dreamy, iii. 
She first loved the Moor, but for bragging and telling her fantastical lies. . 2. © « Othello, ii. 


O braggart vile and damned furious wight! . . . 8 


Brain. — My old brain is troubled: Be not disturbed with my infirmity . . . . . Tempest, iv. 
I°ll have my brains ta’en out and buttered, and give them toadog . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Have I laid my brain in the sun and dried it, that it wants matter? 2... 0... -6 42. ~ = Y; 
They shall beat out my brains with billets . . . : . « . « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the brain aweaman?. . . Much Ado, ii. 
Here’s a paper written in his hand, A halting sonnet of his own pure brain . . . . . ¢~ VY. 
If a man will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him . . . . Vv. 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain. . 2 2 1 6 6 6 7 ow ew ee Lowe's. Lost, i. 


Other slow arts entirely keep the brain... ane’ Sas Mes Ge ae AG 


Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, Lives not along cmueed i in the bila BR caicen ae Al as 4 AV, 
Weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain. . . . . 8 . ‘ v. 
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The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a hot temper leaps o’er acold dee Mer. of Venice, i 1, 2. 
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Brain. — Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, Such shaping fantasies Afid. NV. Dreamy, v. 
In his brain, Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit After a voyage . . As You Like It, ii. 
Women’s gentle brain Could not drop forth such gianterude invention. a ee ee a eee | 2 
I know his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls . . . ... . 
Till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top ok a ee ‘ 
That 's as much to say as I wear not motley in my brain . . . . : 
An ordinary fool that has no more brain thanastone ... . , 
As if thy eldest son should be a fool; whose skull pone cram with brains! 
I'l ne’er believe a madman till I see his brains . . ‘ a OTM 
Is quite beyond my arm, out of the blank And level of 1 my ‘brain, plot-proof ‘ Wi inter’ $s Tale, ii. 
Would any but these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt this weather? . ._ iii. 
Here is more matter for a hot brain . . . , ‘ ae ae 2. iv. 
His pure brain, Which some suppose the silts frail ‘dwelling-house . i en Beg A K ae Sohn, v. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my soul, My soul the father. . . . . . . Richard II, v. 
Were I now by this rascal, I could brain him with his lady’s fan. . . . 1’ Henry IV. ii. 
The brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing . 2 Henry 1V2~i. 
It hath its original from much grief, from study and ee of the brain. . aera F 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. . . Bary eect. ek i woey VI. i. 
My brain more busy than the labouring spider, Weaves tedious snares. . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Some strange commotion Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts. . . . Henry V//1., iii. 


. . Twelfth Night, i. 
e e ° e e e e ° i. 
. o ° e . e e ° i. 
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Is there no way to cure this? No new device to beat this from his brains?. . . . . . «Gli. 
I have a young conception in my brain; Be you my time to vee ittosome shape 7roei. and Cress. i. 
Were his brain as barren As banks of ‘Libya eset a re eee ee ee a ok NS 
Thou hast no more brain than I have in mine elbows; an assinego may tiskos thee ee ae eee | 
I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. . . . .. © we Sh 
Hath no arithmetic but her brain to set down her reckoning . 2 a a, OI 
With too much blood and too little brain, these two may run mad aR. OWE 


One that loves quails ; but he has not so much brain as ear-wax.. 
More of your conversation would infect my brain. . . « + « - Coriolans, ii. 
7 iii. 
‘ Rémio and Suliet, i 1. 
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But yet a brain that leads my use of anger To better vantage. 
True, I talk of dreams, Which are the children of an idle brain . 
Where unbruised youth with unstuffed brain Doth couch his limbs 
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Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, Which busy care draws in the brains of men Fulins Cesar, ii. 


Give me your favour: my dull brain was wrought With things forgotten . . . . DMacbeth, i. 


Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, And dashed the brains out . . . . . 2 oi 
That memory, the warder of the brain, Shall bea fume . . : eae ack 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain a oe a eee | 
The times have been, That, when the brains were out, the man would die. . 6a: 1 a ARG 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written troubles of the brain. . . v. 


The very place puts toys of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain . Hamlet, i. 


. . All's Well, i. 3. 


t. 
7. 


Thy commandment all alone shall live Within the book and volume of my brain. . . . . . i. 5. 
This brain of mine Hunts not the trail of policy so sure As it hath used to do . oe ee - Bee 
O, there has been much throwing about of brains . . va ee ae ee | Pe 
This is the very coinage of your brain: This bodiless creation ecstasy Is very cunning in. . ili. 4. 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it . . ie Be ae ee 


Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, They had begun the play: ae a ae Gee 


Had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain to breed itin? . . . . . «© « King Lear, i. 
If a man’s brains were in ’s heels, were ’t not in danger of kibes?. . . . . 4S a Carls 
Il) look no more ; Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight Topple down headlong oe, Ai 
It plucks out brains and all: but my Muse labours And thus she is delivered. . . Othello, ii. 
I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking . . Roa ee a ee es 
O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! 2. 2... it. 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain Some horrible conceit . . . . . li. 
It ’s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain, And it grows fouler . . . . Ant. nad C. oe: ii. 
Yet ha’ we A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can Get goal for goal of youth . . iv. 
As I told you always, her beauty and her brain go not together. . . . . . . CG yinbeliie, i. 


A woman that Bears all down with her brain. . . 2 1. 6 6 ee + we oe te we we we ee) hh 
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Brain. — Not Hercules Could have knocked out his brains, for he had none . . Cymebeline, iv. 
’T was buta bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, Which the brain makes offumes . . . . . © Iv. 
°T is still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen Tongue and brain not. . . . 2. .« « - YW. 


Purse and brain both empty; the brain the heavier for being too light . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 « «© 
BRAINtsH. — In this brainish apprehension, kills The unseen good old man . . . . Hawedet, iv. 
BRAIN-PAN. — But for a sallet, my brain-pan had been cleft with a brown bill . 2 Henry V’/. iv. 
BRALN-SICK. — What madness rules in brain-sick men! . . . 6 © et) (8 Henry U1. iv. 

Her brain-sick raptures Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel . . « Trot. and Cress. ii. 


BRAINSICKLY. — You do unbend your noble strength, to think So brainsickly of things Afacdbeth, ii. 


Brake. — Some run from brakes of ice, and answer none... . . . « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier . . . . . © Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Under this thick-grown brake we ’ll shroud ourselves . . . . « 3 Henry VI. ii. 
’T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake that virtue must oo ‘through . » Henry VITT. i. 

BramsBces. — Hangs odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles. . . . As You Like It, iii. 

Bran. — You shall fast a week with bran and water . . . . «1 ww ee Love's L. Lost, i. 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace. . . « « Cymbeline, iv. 


Brancu. —A branch and parcel of mine oath, A charitable duty of ray order Com. of Errors, v. t. 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root Is cracked . . . . . . . . . Richard //. i. 2. 
BRANCHES. — The Sisters Three and such branches of learning . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Seven fair branches springing from one root . . . . « Richard IT. i. 2. 
Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, Some of ‘these braiiches by the Destinies cut 1. 2. 
Superfluous branches We lop away, that bearing boughs may live. . . .. . iii. @. 
Like to a withered vine That droops his sapless branches to the ground. .. .! ‘Henry VI. ii. 5. 
Why grow the branches now the root is withered? . . . . . . 6) = Rechard ITT. wW. 2. 
My legs like loaden branches bow to the earth, Willing to leave their burthen Henry V/TT. iv. 2. 
It argues an act: and an act hath three branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to perform Hamelet, v. 1. 
This fierce abridgement Hath to it circumstantial branches . . . . « Cymbeline, v. 5. 
BraNnpb. — The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands That calumny doth use Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, And fire us hence like foxes . King Lear, v. 3. 
BranpisH.—And I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would I might never spit white 2 Henry /V.i. 2. 
Brandish your crystal tresses inthe sky . . . . . . . & Henry VI. i. 
Brass. — With characters of brass, A forted residence * gains the tooth of time Mfeas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Can any face of brass hold longer out? . . . ~ 6 « « . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Pewter and brass and all things that belong Tohouse or ‘housekeeping , Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not one... ce “Inter’s Tale, i. 2. 
As if this flesh which walls about our life Were brass impregnable . . 2 « « « Richard 11. iii. 2. 
Upon the which, I trust, Shall witness live in brass of this day’s work . . . . Henry V. iv. 3. 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, Offer'st me brass?. . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 + ee) Ve he 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues We write in water . . . . . Henry VIII. iv. 2. 
Brat. — I bear it on my shoulders, as a beggar wont her brat. . . . . . Come. of Ervors, iv. 4. 
On whom there is no more dependency But brats and beggary . . . 0 eo «) Cymebeline, ii. 3. 
Brave.—That 's a brave man; he writes brave verses, speaks brave words . As You Like It, iii. 4. 
All is brave that youth mounts and folly guides . . 2. 1 1. 1 we ew ee ee ee ge 
Brave not me; I will neither be faced nor braved . . . . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace. . . + « « « « King Fokn,v 2. 
Brave.y. — For to serve bravely is to come halting off, you ‘know e608 . .2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
How bravely thou becom’st thy bed, fresh lily, And whiter than the sheets ! » . Cymbeline, ii. 2. 
Bravery. — That says his bravery is not of my cost. . . . ww ee. LAS Vou Like It, ii. 7. 
With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery. . . . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
The bravery of his grief did put me Into a towering passion. . . . . . . . =. Hamlet, v. 2. 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come To start my quiet . . . . . . =. . «© © Othello, i. 1. 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands As Neptune’s park. . . . . . Cymebeline, iii. 1. 
BRAvEST. — When The bravest questant shrinks, find what you seek . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 1. 
Bravest at the last, She levelled at our purposes . . oo © © © « Ant, and Cleo. v. 2. 
Braw_. — Thou say’st his sports were hindered by thy brawls . oe 6 et ow )|=6(Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
With thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Whose antique root peeps out Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: As You Like Jt, ii. 1. 
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Braw.u.—He is a devil in private brawl: souls and bodies hath he divorced three Twel/th Night, iii. 
I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl . . . . ‘ St 28 - « « « « Richard 117. i. 
I can discover all The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl . gt ee ig Se Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl . .. . o 6 © & © «0 Othello, ii. 
Brazen.—The midnight bell Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, Soundon King Sohn, iii. 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned, Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree 1 Henry JV. iii. 


Why such daily cast of brazen cannon, And foreign mart for implements of war . . Hamlet, i. 
Breacu. — You use this dalliance to excuse Your breach of promise. . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
As honour without breach of honour may Make tender of. . 5% . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


. . King Fohn, iv. 
Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ...... . . « Henry V. iii. 
A breach that craves a quick expedient stop! . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
It should be put To no apparent likelihood of breach , - Richard 111, ii. 
His gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature For ruin’s wasteful entrance . - » Macbeth, ii. 
It is a custom More honoured in the breach than the observance . . . .. . . Hamlet, i. 
O you kind gods, Cure this great breach in his abused nature! . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach . . . 2. . 2. «© © » ww Othello, i. 
There ’s fall’n between him and my lord An unkind breach . . . . «© ws. ea, AVE 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom Is breach of all . . . . . Cc ywibelings iv. 


Patches set upon a little breach Discredit more in hiding of the fault eo bey se 
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Breapv.—I love not the humour of bread and cheese, and there ’s the humour of it Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, That work for bread . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread . . As You Like Ity iii. 4. 
Sighed my breath in foreign clouds, Eating the bitter bread of banishment. . . « Richard 11. iii. 1. 
I live with bread like you, feel want, Taste grief, need friends . . . . . . «© © © «© « ite. 
One half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! . . . . . . «8 Henry IV. ii. 4. 


Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread. . 2. . 2. 1 1 6 « et ee) Henry V. iv. 
1 speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. . . Cortolanus, i. 
He took my father grossly, full of bread ; With all his crimes broad blown . ~ « « « Hamlet, iii. 
I °ll prove it on thy heart, Ere I taste bread . . 2... : : . . « King Lear, v 
Breaptn. — I profess requital toahair’s breadth. . . . ~ « « « Merry Wives, iv. 
If there be breadth enough in the world, I will hold a long distance ee . . AX’s Well, iii. 
That blood which owed the breadth of all this isle, Three foot of it doth hold . . King Sohn, iv. 
It is shaped, sir, like itself ; And it is as broad as it hath breadth . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Break. — Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
I would not break with her for more money than I ‘ll speakof . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
And those eyes, the break of day, Lights that do mislead the morn . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
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Break off thy song, and haste thee quick away. - . ee ae Oa a ee ee | 
I shall break that merry sconce of yours That stands on s tricks 2 0 0 © «© Com. of E rrors, | i. 
A man may break a‘word with you, sir, and words are but wind . . . . . . . ii 
He’ll but break a comparison or two onme_ gt ign Sg ‘Much A da, ii. 
If he break the peace, he ought to enter into a quarrel with fear and trembling Ne ii. 
Here will I rest me till the break of day . . . se «we MAN. Dreams iil. 
An it shall please you to break up this, it shall seem to signify ~ 2 0 « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Such it is As are those dulcet sounds in break of day . . 1. 6 6 6 6 6 eee ee sD 


I shall ne’er be ware of mine own wit till 1 break my shins against it. . . As You Like /2, ii. 
And if you break the ice and dothisfeat . . . . . 1. 2 + « + © Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
No bargains break that are not thisday made. . . - . 2 1 + + «1 « King Fokn, iii. 
Is not that the morning which breaks yonder?. . . . . . + 6 + 6 «© «© «© = Menry V. iv. 
O break, my heart! poor bankrupt, break at once! . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
I love and honour him, But must not break my back to heal his Giger . « Limon of Athens, ii. 1. 
Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? . «ww we ew ew ew = Futlius Caesar, ii. t. 
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All this! ay, more; fret till your proud heart break. . . . ..| » ae ae ee ee ee eee |e 
What beast was ’t, then, That made you break this enterprise to me? ~ + + « Macbeth, i. 7. 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, And break it to our hope . aA a we ae BS 
You think what now you speak; But what we do determine oft we break . . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
a a ee 


That inward breaks, and shows no cause without Why the man dies . . 
. King Lear, iv. 6. 


Plate sin with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks . . 
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BREAKER. — He was never yet a breaker of proverbs. . . . 1. 1 6 es ee U0 Henvy lV. 


2. 


I'll be no breaker of the law : But we shall meet, and break our mindsat large . . . 1s Henry VJ. 1. 3. 


Breakfast. —’T is achronicle of day by day, Nota relation fora breakfast . . . Tempest, v. 1. 
That fault may be mended with a breakfast. . .. . « Lwo Gen, of Verona, iii. 1. 
Go, make ready breakfast ; love thy husband, look to thy seevante 0 ee ew 8 Henry IV. iit. g. 
I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends . . . eo 0 6 ew e Henry Veit. 
That’s a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lip ah a on Bravel: nec '$e ae Ga lec oe ANE 
And then to breakfast with What appetite you have. ... - « 6 ©) Henry VITI. iii. 2. 
You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies than a dinner Be fiends . . « Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
Eight wild-boars roasted whole at a breakfast, and but twelve persons there . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Is not worth a breakfast in the cheapest country under the cope. . . . « « « Pericles, iv. 6. 


BREAKING, — Break any breaking here, and I ’Il break your knave’s nates - « Com. of Errors, iii. 
So much I hate a breaking cause to be Of heavenly oaths . . 2. « « « « Loves L. Lost, v. 
Like a broken limb united, Grow stronger for the breaking . . . « © © « 2 Henry lV. iv. 
The breaking of so great a thing should make A greater crack . . . . . .) Ant. and Cleo. v. 

BrREAK-PROMISE.—The most pathetical break-promise and the most hoitlow lover As }’on Like /t, iv. 


wo 
. e 


Break-vow. — That daily break vow, he that wins of all, Of kings, of beggars . . Ang Fol, ii, 1. 

Breast. — Such men Whose heads stood in their breasts. . . . . «1 6 6 se Sempest, iii. 3. 
If my breast had not been made of faith and my heart of steel . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Do thy best To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
With bloody blameful blade He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast . ae one er ee 2 
That stirs good thoughts In any breast of strong authority. . . . » « « King Fohkn, iit. 
That close aspect of his Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. Des Je cee. do ea EWE 


A jewel in a ten-times-barred-up chest Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast . . . . Richard JJ. i. 
That which in mean men we intitle patience Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts . . . . i. 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest Go I to fight: truth hath a quiet breast. . 2. 1 6. 1 ew eke 
I have a thousand spirits in one breast, To answer twenty thousand such as you. . . . ._ iv. 
I feel such sharp dissension in my breast, Such fierce alarums . . . . . . «8 Henry VI. v. 
My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell . . . . 2 2 e 6 «3 Henry VI, ii. 
His heart ’s his mouth: What his breast forges, that his joneue. viciet vent. . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast Which thou wilt propagate . . Romeoand $uliet, i. 
This breast of mine hath buried Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations . Fulius Casas, i. 
The cross blue lightning seemed to open The breast of heaven . et, dee 
Come to my woman's breasts, And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers Macbeth, i. 


Is it a fee-grief Due to some single breast?. . . . ee * . iv. . 
Who has a breast so pure, But some uncleanly spprchensione Keep leets oe ates ‘Othello, i iti, 3. 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, And he retires . . i oes 3 v. 2. 
BREAST PLATE. — What stronger breast plate than a heart untainted! oe oa 8 Hay Vr. iii. 2. 
Breatu. — Their eyes do offices of truth, their words Are natural breath . . . « Tempest, v. 1. 
A breath thou art, Servile to all the skyey influences . . Meas. oer Meas. iii. 1. 
Shall we thus permit A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall On him? a 4 oe WE 
As there comes light from heaven and words from breath . . «©. 6 «© 6 ee e ee ew) OW he 
When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. . . . . » + « « « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Fie, now you run this humour out of breath . . . , Be lide hic Gale Bs. ae) sk AVE, Bs 
If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living nearher . Much Ada, ii. 1. 
Rather than she will bate one breath of her accustomed crossness. . . . Se ae et ae ee 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy That honour. . .... . how's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapouris .. . Anta Ga ar ee Ts ae a ee es “IN? 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves In the converse of breath ae a Vv. 2. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath That the rude sea grew civil . Mid. N. Dreams ii, 2. 
I am out of breath in this fond chase! The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. . . . ii. 2. 
Why rebuke you him that loves you so? Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. . . . « ili. 2. 
Never did mockers waste more idle breath . . . a gi ee As ae a, Se 
Most dear actors, eat no onions nor garlic, fob we are to utter sweet breath . i. “ad eh) ae a 
In a bondman’s key, With bated breath and whispering humbleness . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
Besides commends and courteous breath, Gifts of rich value. . 2 6 2 6 6 © © © ee) 6G, 
Here are severed lips, Parted with sugar breath . . . 5 se © 0 © 6 © © © © ow ow hd De 
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Breatu. — Made a groan of her last breath, and now she sings in heaven . . . ALl’s Well,iv. 4, 
I saw her coral lips to move, And with her breath she did perfume the air Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
A contagious breath. — Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith . . . .. . . Lwelfth Night, ij. 
What fine chisel Could ever yet cut breath? . . . . ‘ . Winter's Tale, v. 
This same that deafs our ears With this abundance of superiitions breath ° . King Sohn, ii. 
Melted by the windy breath Of soft petitions, pity and remorse. . . . .« of Sk 
For thy word Is but the vain breath of acommon man. . . noe 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words Was deep-sworn ‘Gah: . bn eh ‘ 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, In the vile prison of afflicted breath a a ee ae || 


Entertain an hour, One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest . . . . . 2. 2 e “ee A 
The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out, And strewed repentant ashes on his head . . iv. 
That sweet breath Which was embounded in this beauteous clay . . . ....6. iv. 
It was my breath that blew this tempest up Upon your stubborn usage . . . 1. 2 v 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars . . . Boke Be org OR. i ee ee ay 
And on our actions set the name of right With holy breath a a ee ee ee 
Which in our country’s cradle Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep: . . Richard 11. i. 
Not sick, although I have to do with death, But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath i 
Which robs my tongue from meee Native breath . . 2 1 1 7 ee et et i 
Such is the breath of kings . . ee a Se ee a ce ee a i 
But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath . nore . 1 


Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath; For all i in vain comes ‘counsel . a ses gt, “A 
*T is breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose. . . a | P 
And sighed my English breath in foreign clouds, Eating the bitter bread of banishment ae || 
Breath of worldly men cannot depose The deputy elected by the Lord . . . . . . «© © ith 


Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. . . rata A: 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, To monarchize, be feared aad kill with loska:, 6 we oe AM 
With mine own breath release all duty’s rites . . , , iv. 

Would the quarrel lay upon our heads, And that no man might draw short breath to-day i Flew I Vv. 
I grant you I was down and out of breath; andsowashe. . ....- . v. 
He sure means brevity in breath, short-winded : il ay iv’ a Ooh. Henry | IV. il. 
The block of death, Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath ae, de ao iv. 
By his gates of breath There lies a downy feather which stirs not . . ; ; iv. 
A night is but small breath and little pause To answer matters of this consequence Hines. Veit 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit To his full height . . . be 2S ke ti, 
O hard condition, Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath Of every fool . ; iv. 


Vexation almost stops my breath, That sundered friends greet in the hour of death 1 Hairy V1. iv. 
Canst thou quake, and change thy colour, Murder thy breath in the middle ofa word? Richard //7. iii. 
Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, Before I positively speak . . iv. 
His curses and his blessings Touch me alike, they’re breath I not believe in . . Henry Vir I. it. 
But for your health and your digestion sake, An after-dinner’s breath. . . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 
She fetches her breath as short as a new-ta’en sparrow. . . 2. 1. 6 5 6 © ee ee Cie 
An operation more divine Than breath or pen can give expressure to. . 2. 2. 2. 2 ee © Gi 
Since she could speak, She hath not given so many good words breath . . . ' 

Strangles our dear vows Even in the birth of our own labouring breath . 2. 1 we . WW. 
Gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath . iv. 


They say poor suitors have strong breaths . . . . «. «© +» «© © « «© «© «© « Cortolanus, i. 
What I think I utter, and spend my malice in my breath . . 2 2 6 6 1 0 8 ew we we eh 
Whose breath I hate As reek o’ the rotten fens . 2. 2 1 1 0 ee ee ee te OH 
I love the maid I married; never man Sighed truer breath . . . . . iv. 


This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, May prove a beauteous flower Romeo andl Sulit, i ii. 


Then sweeten with thy breath This neighbour air . . oe gs ey oil, Ge ec Teele 
All this uttered With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bowed . erie ee, ey cds Bt Oo 
Unless the breath of heart-sick groans, Mist-like, infold me from the search ofeyes. . . ._ iii. 


Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty . v. 
And, lips, O you The doors of breath, seal with arighteous kiss! . . . 6. 2. 6 e + ee) UY, 
My short date of breath Is not so long as isa tedious tale, . . . ge ar ap ct Yd, ONE 
Threw up their sweaty nightscaps and uttered such a deal of stinking breath . « FuliusCasar, i. 
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BreaTtu. — Were it all yours to give it in a breath, How quickly were it gone! 7ismeon of A thens, ii. 
When the means are gone that buy this praise, The breath is gone whereof this praise is made ii. 
And what seemed corporal melted As breath intothe wind . . . . . « « Macbeth, i. 


Almost dead for breath, had scarcely more Than would make up his meseape ra oe © 
The heaven's breath Smells wooingly here. . 2. 2. 6 2 6 6 6 @ ee ew ww et ww ok 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. . Go a ee ys Be es Bi 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath To time and oral custom ‘ 2. iv 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, Which the poor heart would: fain dear a oie! We 


Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, No, nor the fruitful river in the eye... eau i. 
Words of so sweet breath composed As made the things more rich. . . 2. 2 2 © . tik 
Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music . . . . . © © | iii 
If words be made of breath, And breath of life, I have no lifeto breathe . . . . 6 © © iii. 


Why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? . . ee V 
The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; And in the cup an union 1 shall he throw a a / 
He’s fat, and scant of breath. pease wae eee at as eS 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath i in pain; To tell my story: id sat te, Taw Sig Ve v. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable . . . a ee Kis ing Lee 

Then ’t is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me nothing for’t ae ae oe ee ee ee 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, Why, then she lives . . . .. . Vv. 
They met so near with their lips that their breaths embraced together. . . . . . "Othello, i ii. 
Thou ’rt full of love and honesty, And weigh’st thy words before thou givest them breath. . iii. 
Ah, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade Justice to break her sword. . . vz. 


2. 
2. 


Ka 


Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, And sinks most lamentably . . . ‘Ant. and Cleo. iii, 10. 


Give him no breath, but now Make boot of his distraction . . . . © © «© © © © «© « iW. 


In their thick breaths, Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclounded . . . a oe ee ee 
Whose breath rides on the posting winds and doth belie All corners of the world: Cymbeline, iti. 4. 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, Out-sweetened not thy breath . . . . . . © iV. 2. 
He came in thunder: his celestial breath Was sulphurousto smell . . .. . Sie Gk Ws 
Death remembered should be like a mirror, Who tells us life ’s but breath, to trust it error Pericles, i. 1. 
And left me breath Nothing to think on but ensuing death . . . a ii. x. 
BREATHE. — I have seen a medicine That’s able to breathe Jife into a dane 6% All's Weil, ji. 3. 
I think thou wast created for men to breathe themselves upon thee . . . . . . - +. ii. 3. 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain . . . . « Richard 17. ii. 1. 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, I dare meet Surrey in a wilderiess MS, Se te ee AR 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils To be commenced .. . . - 1 Henry IV.i. 1. 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground But I will beard him. . iv. 1. 
Here could I breathe my soul into the air, As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe 2 Viney VI. iii. 2. 
As runners with a race, I lay me down a little while to breathe . . . . . . «3 Henry VI. ii. 3. 
His better doth not breathe upon the earth. . . . . . « 0 « © Richard ITT. i. 2. 
He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer The worst that man can i breathe . Timon of Athens, iii. 5. 
But breathe his faults so quaintly That they may seem the taints of liberty . . . . Hamlet, ii. 1. 
I have no life to breathe What thou hast saidtome. . . . «© 6 6 6 «© «© © © © 0 «the Ge 
Thy tongue some say of breeding breathes . . . oe ew ew ew ww we King Lear, v. 3. 
BREATHED. — I have not breathed almost since I aids see it, er ee . Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
A man so breathed, that certain he would fight; yea, From morn till night . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Beat not the bones of the buried: when he breathed, he wasaman ...... +... %W2 
Three times they breathed and three times did they drink. . . - . « § Henry IV. i. 4. 
The plainest harmless creature That breathed upon this earth a Christian . . Richard 117. iii. 5, 
Breathed such life with kisses in my lips That I revived . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 
Breathed, as it were, To an untirable and continuate goodness . . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
This day I breathed first: time is come round, And where I did begin, there shall I end F2dins Casar, v. 3. 
BREATHER.—No particular scandal once can touch But it confounds the breather Meas. for Meas. iv. 4. 
I will chide no breather in the world but myself, against whom I know most faults 4s Vou Like /t, iii. 2. 
She shows a body rather than a life, A statue thana breather . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 3, 
BREATHING. — You shake the head at so longa breathing . . . . » . » « « Much Ado, ii.:. 


No sighs but of my breathing; no tears but of my shedding . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
It must appear in other ways than words, Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. .. . We 
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BREATHING. — A nursery to our gentry, who are sick For breathing and exploit . <Ad’s Well,i 


Breathing to his breathless excellence The incenseofavow. ..... . . King Sohn, iv. 
To prove it on thee to the extremest point Of mortal breathing. . . . . . . Richard II. iv. 
Sent before my time Into this breathing world, scarce half madeup . . . . . Richard 1/1. i. 
The sun begins to set; How ugly night comes breathing at his heels . . . Zvod. and Cress. v. 


Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, The better to beguile . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
’T is the breathing time of day with me . 2. 6 6 6 ewe we ee eee ew 
I am sorry to give breathing tomy purpose. . . . . ~ 6 « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Like the tyrannous breathing of the north, Shakes all our buds fom growing . . . Cymzdbeline, i. 


*T is her breathing that Perfumes the chamber thus. . . . . . 2. 1 Ge Mero smu naga + My 
Brep. — He hath never fed of the dainties that are bredina book . .. . Dove's L. Lost, iv. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, Or in the heart, orin the head? . . . . . 0 Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Happier than this, She is not bred so dull but she can learn. . . 2. 1. 1 1. ee we Oh 
Being ever from their cradles bred together. . . . . . . . ss es 0 AS You Like It, i. 
Yet am J inland bred, and know some nurture. . . 2 6 6 ee ee ew we wh 


A gentleman well bred and of good name . . . . 2 1 6 ew ew we ew ws 2 Henry IV. i, 
I have bred her at my dearest cost In qualities of the best. . . . . « « Limon of Athens, i. 
One bred of alms and fostered with cold dishes, With scraps. . .. . » « Cymbeline, ii. 
Breecues. — An old jerkin, a pair of old breeches thrice turned . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
I must pocket up these wrongs, Because — Your breeches best may carry them . Ang Zohn, iii. 
Though in this place most master wear no breeches. . . . 2 0 eo © ee 2 Henry V1. i. 
Tall stockings, Short blistered breeches, and those types of travel ee ww we Henry VII. 34, 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, His breeches cost him butacrown. . . . . . Othello, ii. 
BREECHING. — I am no breeching scholar inthe schools . . . . . . « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Bregp. — How use doth breed a habitinaman! . . . . . 2. 2 . « wo Gen. of Verona, v. 
She speaks, and "tis Such sense, that my sense breeds with it . . . . . Aveas. for Meas. ii. 


Are these the breed of wits so wondered at? ... . ~ « «. « . Love's L. Lost, v 
When did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his fend? > 2 ee ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
Let her never nurse her child herself, for she will breed it likea fool. . . As Vou Like It, iv. 
1 am questioned by my fears, of what may chance Or breed upon our absence. JV inter’s Vale, i. 


O, what better matter breeds for you Than [ have named! .. . . . King Sohn, iii. 
This happy breed of men, this little world, This precious stone set in the silvet sea Richard 11. ii. 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth, Renowned for their deeds as far from home __ ii. 


Watching breeds leanness, Jeanness ts all gaunt . 2 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee 
And breeds no bate with telling of discreet stories . . 0 0 ee 62 Henry IV. ii, 
It was in a place where I could not breed no contention with him i Bie Se ee. oe TERY DD 
The earth’s a thief, That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
Age, thou art shamed! Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. . 2. Sulius Cesar, i. 
It is impossible that ever Rome Should breed thy fellow . . . yi. fas a Ses Oe > a OM 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, The air is delicate ~ 6 6 « « Macbeth, i. 
By his own interdiction stands accursed, And does pecuvenne hisbreed. . . . . . UW. 
Unnatural deeds Do breed unnatural troubles. . . . ae a ee ae ee ee 
If the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing carrion . .. . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the right breed. . 1. 2 6 1 ee ee ee OH 
Had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain to breed itin? . . . . . . . Kéng Lear,i. 
I would breed from hence occasions, and [I shall, That I may speak . . . . . ... . wh 
O noble strain! O worthiness of nature! breed of greatness! . . . . « «© «© Cymbecline, iv. 
BrReEED-BATE. —I warrant you, no tell-tale nor no breed-bate . . . . . . . = Alerry Wives, i. 
Breeper. — Time is the nurse and breeder of all good . . . . . « Two Gen. of l’erona, iii. 
See where comes the breeder of my sorrow! . . » 2 6 «) 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Get thee toa nunnery: why wouldst thou be a breeder of innerel: rae . . Hamlet, iii. 
BREEDING. — May complain of good breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred As Vou Like /t, iit. 
I shall now put you to the height of your breeding . . . we ew AM’s Well, ii. 


The young gentleman gives him out to be of good capacity and breeding .  Lwelfth Night, iii. 
So leaves me to consider what is breeding That changeth thus his manners. . Winter's Tale, i. 
She is as forward of her breeding as She isi’ the rear our birth. . . . 2... 2 we ee «(OW 
The affection of nobleness which nature shows above her breeding. . . ..... es Y: 
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BreepDinGc.—It shall serve among wits of no higher breeding than thine . . 

Let us swear That you are worth your breeding . . Bee os 

Did these bones cost no more the breeding, but to play at ideeaes in em: > 

Thy tongue some s.y of breeding breathes . .. Oe ae eer ee 

Such accommodation and besort As levels with her breeding: is ag ee Oe 

’T is my breeding That gives me this bold show of courtesy . 0. 6 2. 6. 

Much is breeding, Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life. . . . 
Brevity. — I will imitate the honourable Romans in brevity 2... 0. 

He sure means brevity in breath, short-winded : 

Brevity is the soul of wit, And tediousness the limbs and outward Aeuehes. 
Brewers. — When brewers mar their malt with water... ee 
BrewinG.—Another storm brewing; I hear it sing i’ the wind . 

There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, For | did dream of money-bags 
Brrakeus. — He is a gouty Briareus, many hands and no use . . ae 
Bribes — Shall we now Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? . . . 


Brick. — He hath a garden circummured with bricks . 2... 6 ee e) Meas. for Meas. w. 
And the bricks are alive at this day to testify it 2... sob ase Ma. 2 Henry bd. iv. 2. 
BricKLAYER. — He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer: Gs Val, sateen Ce ey Set aes. Se ks 
Ignorant of his birth and parentage, Became a bricklayer. 6. 6 6. 6 ee ee ee ee 
Brive. — If I must die, I will encounter darkness asa bride . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
The devil tempts thee here In likeness of a new untrimmed bride . . Aing Fohn, iii. 1. 
Bripe-Bep. — I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid . . . 2. © . Hamlet, v. 1. 
BrRiDEGRUOM, — Neat, and trimly dressed, Fresh as a bridegroom . . . 2. 2 . 0 Afenry LV. i. 3. 
I will die bravely, like a bridegroom. What! I willbe jovial . . 2... 1 . Aung Leas, iv. 6. 
Bripce. — Whatneed the bedee much broader than the Hood? . . . 2.0. 6 «= sbluck Ado, ion 
To ride on a bay trotting-horse over four-inched bridges. . b> . Ang Lear, iii. 4. 
Bripie.—Heis the bridle of your will. — There’s none but asses will ie bridled so Cam, of Errors, ii. 1. 
This is it that makes me bridle passion And bear with mildness  .. . 3 flenry VI. Ww. 4. 
Brier. — But man, proud man, Drest in a little brief authority 2. 2 + Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
I have possessed him my most stay Can be but brief 2. 6 6 ew eee eee ee OM 
Short as any dream; Brief as the lightning in the collied night... . «0 Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Tedious and brief! That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow . 2 6 6 6 te ee Vv. 2. 
Some ten words long, Which is as brief as I have known a play. 6 6 ew ee te we OW 
How brief the life of man Runs his erring pilgrimage!. 2. 2 6. 6 6 6 6 AS Vou Like It, iti. 2. 
In brief, sir, study what vou most affect...) j Tam. of the Shrew, i. x, 
*T is strange, 't is very strange, that is the brief and the fédious oki it. All's Wedd, ii. 3. 
Whose ceremony Shall seem expedient on the now-born brief . 2. 2. 2 1 1 ew ee ew et 
She told me, In a sweet verbal brief 2 6 1. 6 ee we ew ew ww we ee Me 
Very brief, and to exceeding good sense-less . «1. 1 6 ew ww we Leelfth Night, ili, 4. 
The hand of time Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume . . ‘ King Sohn, it. 1. 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears . eo ee Ve Bs 
Bear this sealed brief With winged haste... 1 8 ow ww 6 ey wt envy TV, iv. |, 
Are you so brief ? — O, sir, it is better to be brief than tedious ee ee ae ~ Richard 117. i. 4. 


We must be brief when traitors brave the field . . a a ae a 
Out, out, brief candle! Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player. . . 
But soft ! methinks I scent the morning air: Brief let me be . ... . 
They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the time 
’T is brief, my lord. — As woman’s love. 
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BrigeFrness.—I hope the briefness of your answer made The spdediness of yout return Gyimbelneca ll. 4. 


Brier.—Most lily-white of hue, Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier Afid. N. Dreagn, iii. 


Briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; Some sleeves, some hats . . . 
Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briers, I can no further crawl . 


* «© 8 @ » iii. 
ili. 2. 


O, how full of briers is this working-day world! — They are but burrs, cousin. As You Like [t, i. 3. 


When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns, And be as sweet as sharp . 


~ AL's Well, iv. 


Bricut. —Thou wilt show more brightand seem more virtuous When she is gone As Kou Like /t, i. 3. 


*T were all one That I should love a bright particular star And think to wed it. 
I shall fall Like a bright exhalation in the evening, And no man see me more 


All's Well, i. 
Henry VIII. iii, 2. 
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BriGuT.—Sleek o’er your rugged looks; Be bright and jovial among ee — oe Macbeth, iii. 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell . . . ‘ ; ; iv. 
BRIGHTEST. — Thus sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud % tO i GR okt Se ee ‘airy VI. il. 
Brim. — Make the coming hour o’erflow with joy, And pleasure drown the brim . Adll’s Well, ii. 


He will fill thy wishes to the brim With principalities . . . » « « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


Brimstone. — To put fire in your heart, and brimstone in yOuE liver . © « Twelfth Night, iii. 
BRINDED. — Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed .. . . « . Macbeth, iv. 
Brine. — Get from her tears. ’T is the best brine a raaiden can season ‘het Braies in Adl’s Well, i. 

Thou shalt be whipped with wire, and stewed in brine. 2. . 2. . . 1. « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Brine-pit. — And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears. . . 2... . . Litus Andron. iil. 
BrinG a corollary, Rather than wanta spirit. . 2. 2. 6. 6 2 1 6 6 e «© ee + Tempest, iv. 


Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed . . . . . . . « « +) AS You Like /t, ii. 


Bring me to the test, And I the matter will re-word. . . , ~ « « « Hanilet, iii. 
BrinGEr. — The first bringer of unwelcome news Hath but a losing eines: . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
If it would but apprehend some joy, It comprehends some bringer of that joy Mid. N. Dream, v. 
BRINGINGS-FORTH. — Let him be but testimonied-in his own bringings-forth . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
BRINGING uP. — Liberal To mine own children in good bringing up. . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Brisk. — Recollected terms Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times . . . Swelf/th Night, it. 
He -made me mad To see him shine so brisk and smell sosweet . . . . . t Henry 1V~.i. 
Cheerly, boys; be brisk awhile, and the longer liver take all. . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
BrisTLe. — I will not open my lips so wide asa bristle may enter . . . . « Twelfth Night, i. 
BriTAInN is-A world by itself ; and we will nothing pay For wearing our own noses Cymibeline, iii. 
Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, Are they not but in Britain? . . . . | ili. 
I’ the world’s volume Our Britain seems as of it, but notin ’t . . ie vgn ae et See TA 
In a great pool a swan's nest: prithee, think There's livers out of Britain ia Del et Sp 4 ee 
BritisH. — Fie, foh, and fum, I smell the blood of a British man. . . . . . « King Lear, iii. 
BRITON. — So merry and so gamesome: he is called The Briton reveller . . . «0 Cymbeline, i. 
Broap. — The flowery way that leads to the broad gate and the great fire. . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
It is as broad as it hath breadth : it is just so high asitis. . . . . . 1. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
BRroi.inG. — God save you, sir! Where have you been broiling? . . . . . Henry VIII. iv. 
Brotcs. — That will physic the great Myrmidon Who broils in loud applause TZyroi. and Cress. i. 
These domestic and particular broils Are not the question here. . . . . . . Aéug Lear, v. 
Broker. — That sly devil, That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith. . . . King Sohn, ii. 
They say, ‘A crafty knave does need no broker’. . . oe. @ er ar a efenry VLA, 
You shall give me leave To play the broker in mine own behalf. ~ 6 se «) 3 Henry V1, iv. 
Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers .. . i We » 6 « « « Hamlet, i. 
Broocn. — I know him well ; He is the brooch indeed Andgem of all the nation... . .~ iv. 
Broopb. — Such things become the hatch and brood of time. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. . . ; ee ew ew e 2 3 Henry V1, ii. 
There ’s something in his soul, O’er which his melancholy sits onbrood . . . . Hanilet, iii. 
Brook. — Think of that, — hissing hot, — think of that, Master Brook. . . . Merry Wives, iii. 


Unfrequented woods, I better brook than flourishing peopled towns . . ZwoGen. of Verona, v 


Many can brook the weather that love not the wind ...... . . Love’sL. Lost, iv. 
In dale, forest, or mead, By paved fountain or by rushy brook . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


Empties itself, as doth an inland brook, Into the main of waters . . . . . Mer. of Venice, v 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, Sermons in stones . . As You Like /t, ii. 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out Upon the brook that brawls dlong this wood . . ii. 
I can no longer brook thy vanities. . oe ew ew ew ew ew Ct Henry Viv. 
I better brook the loss of brittle life Than those protd titles i Sg BD ge Ae ie Bs, ee. Be G8 es he, VE 
This weighty business will not brook delay og BRO ae Sa ee ee we @ Sete VIF: 
Smooth runs the water where the brook isdeep . ..... .© i emf as 4G ae A 
Be not too rough in terms; For he is fierce and cannot brook hard langue aS One eee 
You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow . . . . . . . « «© « 3 Henry VI. iv. 
In that you brook it ill, it makes him worse . . te os ee « « Richard 11, i. 
Will the cold brook, Candied with ice, caudle thy saornitie taste? . 6 « « Limon of Athens, iv. 
There is a willow grows aslant a brook, That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream //asmet, iv. 
Brookgp. — The nature of our quarrel yet never brooked parle . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
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Broom. — I am sent with broom before, To sweep the dust behind the door. Afid. N. Dream, v. 

BroomM-GROVES, whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. . . . «6 . « Lempest, iv. 
Broom-stTaFF. — At length they came to the broom-statf to me; I defied’ em still Henry b///. v. 
Brotu. — My wind cooling my broth Would blow me to an ague. . . . + . Mer. of Venice, \ 1. 


He cut our roots In characters, And sauced our broths, as ee had been sick . Cysndedine, i iv. 
Brotuer. — Then tell me If this mght bea brother... ee Tel he oe, Se, WE. oe ce Lempast, \. 
Here lies your brother, No better than the earth he hes soon Se Ud Ser tee wk et Sa es es Bs ok 
Whom to call brother Would even infect my mouth. . . - . Pe ee ee ee 


I would not spare my brother in this case, If he should scorn me so. . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
We came into the world like brother and brother; And now let's go handinhand. . . . v. 
Who is his companion now? He hath every month a new sworn brother . . . Much Ado, i. 


But, as a brother to his sister, showed Bashful sincerity and comely love. 6 6 ee es iV. 1. 
You are my eldest brother; and, in the gentle condition of blood, you should soknow me As ¥.L./é, i. 1. 


Tradition takes not away my blood, were there tweaty brothers betwixt us... ; L 


He excels his brother for a coward, yet his brother is reputed one of the best that is Al’ 5 We ell, iv. 


I am all the daughters of my father’s house, And all the brothers too. . . . Twelfth Nighd, ii. 
I was never so bethumped with words Since I first called my brother's father dad Aung Api ii. 
The worst that they can say of me is that I ama second brother . . . . « «2 Henry LV’. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers . . « 2 + © © © © © © © «© Henry Vw. 
I have no brother, [am like no brother. . . eo ee » 0 « « « 3 Henry VI, v. 
My father’s brother, but no more like my father Than I to Hercales cee eee em ae Hamlet, i. 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this, The counterfeit presentment of two brothers . . ih 


Forty thousand brothers Could not, with all their quantity of love, Make upmysum .. . v. 
I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, And hurt my brother 2. 2. 6 + 6 6 6 © 6 e 6 OW, 
I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines Lag of abrother . . . . . « + « ing Lear, i. 
BROTHERHOOD. — Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper os we ee ww « Rithard 11.1, 
BroTHERLY. — I speak but brotherly of him. . . ~ 2 e « © AS You Like It, i. 


BrouGHT up. —I have been so well brought up that I can wiite ny name . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 


Young and beauteous, Brought up as best becomesa gentlewoman. . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Brow.—Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that becomes the ship-tire Aferry Wives, iii. 


But speak you this with a sad brow? or do you play the flouting ee ~ » . «Much Ado, i. 
But, in faith, honest as the skin between his brows . . . je Oe, oe 
With a velvet brow, With two pitch-balls stuck in her face oe eves... Love $s L. Lost, iii. 
Never paint me now: Where fair 1s not, pratse cannot mend the brow . . . . + «© « + iV. 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye Dares look upon the heaven of her brow? . . . . .~ iv. 


O, if in black my lady’s brows be decked . . . . ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Though the mourning brow of progeny Forbid the smiling eoliptesy of love. ee vce OV 
The lover, all as frantic, Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt . . . . Mid. N. Dream,v 
In religion, What damned error, but some sober brow Will bless it? . . . ter. of Venice, iii. 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow An age of poverty. . . . 1. 6. . 2. s+ + « Iv. 
’T is not your inky brows, your black silk hair, Your bugle eyeballs . . . As You Like It, iii. 
As I guess By the stern brow and waspish action. . . Beau Te ok eta ab, ty | AVS 


Unknit that threatening unkind brow, And dart not scorttil piances . » Lam. of the Shrew, v 

To sit and draw His arched brows, his hawking eye, hiscurls . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
My father had a mole upon his brow. — Andso had mine. . . . . . . « Twelfth Night, v. 
O, that is entertainment My bosom likes not, nor my brows. . . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 


You look As if you held a brow of much distraction. . . .  Giwcaeenige GY ike dE 
Black brows, they sav, Become some women best . . . ora ee es “as vad va, See SN 
Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! And qiiartered 3 in her heart! . . King Fohn, ii. 
When your head did but ache, I knit my handkercher about your brows. . . tes AM 
Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? Think you I bear the shears of destiny ® . iv. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 © © © © © © es ive 
Here walk I in the black brow of night, To find vou out . . 1. 2. 2 ew ew ee Vv. 
Face to face, And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear . . . 2. . ee Richard IT. i. 


I see your brows are full of discontent, Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears . . ._ iv. 
Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream 1 Henry JV. ii. 
This man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, Foretells the nature of a tragic volume . . 2 Henry JV.1. 
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Brow. — It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words thatcome. . . . .2 Flenry IV. ii. 
As he whose brow with homely biggen bound Snores out the watch of night... . . Ov. 
Knit his brows, As frowning at the favours of the world . . . ... . . 7 2 Henry V1. i. 
Like a gallant in the brow of youth, Repairs him with occasion. . . . ..... 2... ~V,; 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths . . .. .. . . . . . Richard TIT. i. 
Things now, That bear a weighty and a serious brow ..... . 
He was not born to shame: Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit . . Romeo and Fultet, iii. 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, Culling ofsimples . . 2... .. 0... Oy. 
Look you, Cassius, The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow. . . . . .)  Fulius Cesar, i. 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, When evils are most free?. . . . . ji. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, All the charactery of my sad brows . . . . . i. 
Thy hair, Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first . ....... - . Macbeth, iv. 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, Yet grace must stilllookso . . . . iv. 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; Give sorrow words . . . . iv. 


See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself Hamlet, iii. 


Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning Thine honour from thy suffering . X. ing Lear, iv. 
Brown. — He’s in for a commodity of brown paper and old ginger . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Though grey Do something mingle with our younger brown... . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
BrownistT. — I had as lief be a Brownist as a politician - 0 6 ee e) = 6 Tevelfth Night, iii. 
Bruisg. — With grey hairs and bruise of many days, Do challenge thee totrial. . Much Ado, v. 
Dart thy skill at me; Bruise me with scorn, confound me witha flout . . .Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth Was parmaceti for an inward bruise . 1 Henry IV. i. 
To us all That feel the bruises of the days before. . . . . . 2.0.0.0.) (2 Henry IV. iv. 
But that we thought not good to bruise an injury till it were full ripe. . . . . Henry V. iii. 


Bruisep.—A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, We bid be quiet when we hear it cry Com. of Err. ii. 


BruisinG. — Do you think That his contempt shall not be bruising to you? . . . C. ortolanus, ii. 
Bruit. — The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. . . . . . . . .) 3 Henry V1. iv. 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, As common bruit doth put it. . . Zismon of Athens, v. 
BrulTep. — I find thou art no less than fame hath bruited . . . . 1. 1. «1 Henry VI. ii. 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seems bruited . . . . . .. =. =. . Macbeth, v. 
BrusHEs his hat 0’ mornings; what should that bode? . . . . . . ww ee Much Ada, iii. 
Broutg. — Et tu, Brute! Then fall, Cesar!. . . 2... 1. 1 ee ew SFuclius Cesar, iii. 
Brutus. — The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But in ourselves, that we are underlings . i. 
Brutus will start a spiritas soonas Czsar . . . 1 1 1 ew ee ee i 
There was a Brutus once that would have brooked The eternal devil. . . . ..... wk 
Brutus had rather be a villager Than to repute himself ason of Rome . .. .... 6 wih 
I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand Any exploit worthy the name of honour. . . . . . ik. 
Mark Antony shall love not Czsar dead So well as Brutus living . . . . . 0. 0.0.0. 6) iid. 
The noble Brutus Hath told you Czsar was ambitious. . . . 2... ge: Se ak 
For Brutus is an honourable man: So are they all, all honourable men . . . . . I 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, But here I am to speak what Idoknow . . ._ iii. 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man . . . . 1. Citi. 
In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words . . . 1. 1 1 1 ee ew ew we eee UW 
Think not, thou noble Roman, That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome a ee ee 
I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, 1; Brutus, my country’s friend; know me for Brutus! . . . v. 
Brutus only overcame himself, And no man else hath honour by hisdeath . . .... .~ V. 
Bussve. — Seeking the bubble reputation Even in the cannon’s mouth. . . As Fou Like /t, ii. 
Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream 1 Henry /V. ii. 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, And these areofthem . ... . . . Macbeth, i. 


BuBukK Les. — His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs. . . ... . Henry V. iii. 
Buck. — It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought and sold. . Com. of Errors, iii. 

I assure ye, it was a buck of the firsthead . . . . . . 1... . «Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Buck-BASKETS. — This ’tis to have linen and buck-baskets! . . . . . . « Merry Wives, iii. 


Buckets. — To dive like buckets in concealed wells . . . 1... 1. . . King Yohn, v. 
Buckve. — And buckle in a waste most fathomless With spans and inches. . Trot. and Cress. ii. 

He cannot buckle his distempered cause Within the belt of rule. . . . . . . . Macbeth, v. 
BuckRraM. — Two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in buckram suits . . . . 1.1 Henry IV. ii. 
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BuckRAM.—Four rogues in buckram let drive at me — What, four? thou saidst buttwo 1 Henry JV. ii. 4. 
O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown outoftwo! . . 2... . ee il. 4. 
Bub. — In the sweetest bud the eating canker dwells . . 2. 2. 2. 2 © Two oon of Verena. 1s ae 
The most forward bud Is eaten by the cankerere it blow. . . . Fae a ee ee ae 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, As chaste as 1s the bud ere it be biswe . . Much Ado, iw. 1. 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds Is, as in mockery, set . . . . Adid. N. Dreamy, ui. 1. 
But let concealment, like a worm?’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek. . . Z Twelfth ight, il. 4. 
Make conceive a bark of baser kind By bud of nobler race. . . 6 oe Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Now will canker-sorrow eat my bud And chase the native beauty fom his pieeL A ing Fohn, iil. 4. 
Lives so in hope as in an early spring We see the appearing buds . . . . . . 2 Henry Jb. 1. 3. 
Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, And caterpillars eat my leaves away = 2 Henry WJ. iti. 1. 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, Ere he can spread his sweet leavesto the air Rom. and Ful. i. 1. 
Even such delight Among fresh female buds . . . . DY ue egy 1. 2. 
Bupvinc. — Young budding virgin, fair and fresh and sw eet ea Oe Tam. ‘oie Shrew: a 5. 
BubaGe not, says my conscience. Conscience, say 1, you counsel well . . .) . Dler. of Venice, i. 2. 
1 ‘ll not budge an inch, boy: let him come, and kindly. . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 1 
But afoot he will not budge a foot. — Yes, Jack, upon instinct . . . 2. 1 . wa Henry IV. A. 4. 
Let them gaze; I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, 1. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 1. 
Bupcer. — Let the first budger die the other's slave, And the gods doom him after! Corsolanus, 1. 8. 
BuFrets. -— Not a word of his But buffets better thana fist . . . . . . . King John, ii. x. 
O, I could divide myself and go to buffets, for moving such a dish of skim milk .t Henry LV. ii. 3. 
The torrent roared, and we did buffet it With lusty sinews . . . 6 6 1.) Feltus Caesar, i. 2. 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world Have so incensed . . . . . © . Macbeth, ili. 1. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with aes thanks . . . . . Hamlet, ili. 2. 
Buc. — Tush, tush! fear boys with bugs . . . . » Lam. of the Shrew, \, 2. 
Spare your threats: The bug which you would fright me with I geal . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
Buitp. — Will it serve for any model to build mischiefon? . . . . » 2 6 ©) Much Ado, 1. 3. 
When we mean to build, We first survey the plot, then draw the nodel.. . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 3. 
To build his fortune I will strain a hte, For’tisa bond in men . . . . Limon of Athens, i. 1. 
- What ts he that builds stronger than either a mason, a shipwright, or a carpenter? . Hamlet, v. 1. 
And even from this instant do build on thee a better opinion than ever before. . . Othello, iv. 2. 
Bui.pinG. — Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings . . . 2 2 « Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
Thy sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire Have cost a mass 6k public treasury 2 Henry VJ. 1. 3. 
The strong base and building of my love Is as the very centre of the earth . Jor. and Cress. iv. 2. 
I have lived To see inherited my very wishes And the buildings of my fancy . . Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
Stole thence The life of the building! — What is’t you say? the hfe?. . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
May all the building in my fancy pluck Upon my hateful life! . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 2. 
Buk. — My authority bears of acredent bulk . . .. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 4. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem os shatter allhis bulk . . Hasmedet, ii. 1. 
Butt. — In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke . . . . . . . ee « «) Much Ado, i. 1. 
I think he thinks upon the savage bull 2. 6. ww ee ee ee ee he 
Crook-kneed and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls . . . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
Wanton as youthful goats,'‘wild as young bulls . . ~ 6 6 e « & Henry IV. ive i. 
Butu-seeves. — They want their porridge and their fat Gull: Beeves ee we we cw envy VISA, 2. 
BuLLeT. — Quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the brain . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 3. 
Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, ora bullet? . . . 2. ww we ee) 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
Buttocks. — How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? . 2. 6. 1 6 we ee ee) CO 2 
Bu_wark. — That water-walled bulwark, still secure And confident. . . . . . King Sohn, ii. 1. 
Buncu. — If I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish... . .t Henry IV. ii. 4. 
BunGHOLE. — Trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bunghole . Hamlet, v. 1. 
BuntTincG. — Then my dial goes not true: I took this lark fora bunting . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 5. 
BurbDEN.—I would sing my song without a burden: thou bringest me out of tune As Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
One lacking the burden of lean and wasteful learning . . 2. 6. 6 6 2 1 ew @ ee we MD 
Knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury . . . 2. 2. 2 6 se we ew a er ae |) ee 
’Tis a burden Which I am proud to bear . . . a Troi. and Cress. iil. 3. 
Burcvary. — Flat burglary as ever was committed. Yea, bya mass, thatitis . . Much Ado, iv. 2. 


BuRGoMASTERS. — With nobility and tranquillity, burgomasters and great oneyers 1 Henry JV. ii. 
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Buriat. — Hang mournful epitaphs and do all rites That appertain unto a burial . Much Ado, iv. 
Is she to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her own salvation? . . . Hazlet, v. 
BuRIebD. — She shall be buried with her face upwards. . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
She jies buried with her ancestors ; O, in a tomb where never scandal slept ise cat > or ee. Me 
Burn. — We burn daylight ; ; here, read, read. . . . . : . « 2 6 « Merry Wives, ii. 


1 have sworn to do it; And with hot irons must I burn chet oat oo « « 2 . King Fohn, iv. 
Cannot last, For violent fires soon burn out themselves . . .. . . . . . Richard //. ii. 
Here burns my candle out; ay, hereit dies. . . ees a a wel oe we Ge ee Os: 
This candle burns not clear: ’t is I must snuff it ; Then outitgoes . . . . Henry V/17/. iii. 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, And reason panders will. . . . . . . . Haslet, iii. 
BuRnep. — I am burned up with inflaming wrath . . 1. 1 1 1 we 0 ew ww 1 King Sohn, iii. 
And would have told him half his Troy was burned . . . . . . . 2Henry LV. i. 


When 1 burned in desire to question them further, they made themselves air . . . Macbeth, i. 
BurninG.—I shunned the fire for fear of burning, And drenched me in the sea 7wo Gen. of I erona, i. 
Thou art the Knightof the Burning Lamp . . . . . 2. 1. 6 we we et Henry IV, iii. 


There he is in his robes, burning, burning . . . . Sua te 

One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another’ s magn Romeo and vhstielal 1. 
BURNING-GLASS. — Her eye did seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass! . . Merry W tues, | 
Burr. — 1 ama kind of burr: I shall stick . . ~ + « « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 

They are but burrs, cousin, thrown upon thee in héliday foclery 2 6 ee «As Vou Like It, 1. 
Burst. — O, answer me! Let-me not burst in ignorance. . . ‘ S75 Hamlet, i. 


Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, Such groans of roaring wind . King Lear, ii. 
The snatches in his voice, And burst of speaking, wereashis . . . . . . «. Cymbeline, iv. 
BURTHEN. — Let us not burthen our remembrance with A heaviness that’s gone . . Zesipest, v 


Set down your venerable burthen, And lethimfeed .... . . . As You Like It, ii. 


I'll take that burthen from your back, Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack Ang Fohz, ii. 


* 


Bear not along The clogging burthen of a guilty soul . . . 2... 1. 2. 7. Richard 71.4. 


Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen . . . . «© «© «es «3 Henry VILA. 
’T is a burthen Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. . . . . . . Henry VIII. in. 
Bury. — Lend me your ears; I come to bury Czsar, not to praise him. . . . Fudius Caesar, iii. 
Busu. — Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any weather atall . . . . . Tempest, i'. 
Over hill, over dale, Thorough bush, thorough brier. . . . . . 6 « Mid. MN. Dream, ii. 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier . 2. 1. 6 6 0 6 ee ew ee le 


In the night, imagining some fear, How easy is a bush supposed a bear!. . . 


If it be true that good wine needs no bush . . a. As You Like it, Epil 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; The thief doth fear each bush an officer 3 Henry VI. v. 


The bird that hath been limed in a bush, With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush . . v. 
BusHELs. — His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff Afer. of Venice, i. 
Busiep. — They are busied about a counterfeit assurance . .. . . . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 

Most are busied when they ’re most alone . . . we oe oe e « « Romeoand Fuljet, i. 
Business. — This is no mortal business, nor no sound That the earthowes . . . . Yestpest, i. 

This swift business I must uneasy make. . a ace. ee ae es Se He ee 

They ’ll tell the clock to any business that We ay belts the neue i oR ESE Gucg A ce Yee? AE 


There is in this business more than nature Was ever conductof . . . . 2... 2. es 
Do not infest your mind with beating on The strangeness of this business . . . . . . 2) OV. 


I have need of such a youth That can with some discretion do my business 7wo Gen. of Verona, iv. 


That’s my pith of business ’Twixt you and your poor brother . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
The very stream of his life and the business he hath helmed. . . Me ee ae ee ee | 
When you have A business for yourself, pray heaven you then Be perfect EW, ver ee ae ca OM 
My business in this state Made mea looker on here in Vienna. . . . ... + « «© « VW. 
As I was then Advertising and holy to your business . . 2... 1 1 ee ew ew ew ew) OW, 
My present business calls me from younow. . . . «© 6 « «© + « « « «Com. of Errors, i. 
Because their business still lies out o’ door. . . 1 1 6 6 eo we et ee we we we we 
My business cannot brook this dalliance. 2. 1. 1 1 6 ee ew we ee te ee eM 
Sleep when I am drowsy, and tend on no man’s business . . .). . «. «© «© «3 Much Ado,i. 
On serious business, craving quick dispatch. . . . 2 «© 2 6 © «© «© «© « Love’sL. Lost, ii. 
I take it, your own business calls on you. . 2. 2. 6 2 6 © 6 6 1 ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
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Business.—Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, But stay the very riping ofthe time JZ. of Ven. ii. 8. 
1’il do the service of a younger man In all your business and necessities. . As You Like /t, ii. 
My business asketh haste, And every day | cannot come towoo . . . Jame. of the Shrew, ii. 
We mean to Jook into, And watch our vantage in this business . . 2. 2. ee ar ae | 
He might at some great and trusty business in a main danger fail you . . . . Al’ s Well, ii. 
Business, which he knows isnot to be done... 1. 1 6 ee ew ee ew tw 
You never had a servant to whose trust Your business was more welcome . . . .. . ~~ Iv. 
That their business might be every thing and their intent every where . . . Zwelfth Night, ii. 
Lower messes Perchance are to this business purblind? say... . . « «) Wenter's Tale, i. 2. 
You smell this business with a sense as cold As is a dead man’s nose. . 2 . 1 1 ee eC 
Howe'’er the business goes, you have made fault I’ the boldness of your speech . . . . .sOili. 2. 
I am so fraught with curious business That I leave out ceremony . . . . « . . . ive 4. 
O, full of careful business are his looks! . 2... 1. 1 ee 0 et we ee Richard TT. iti. 2.. 
Happy man be his dole, say I: every man to his business. . . . . . . . « t Henry LV. ii. 2. 
Our hands are full of business: let’s away; Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay . . iil. 2. 
This weighty business will not brook delay . 2. 2 0. 1 1 ew ew ew ww ww 2 Henry VIL 1. 
Give no words but mum: The business asketh silent secrecy . 6. . . 26 «© + «+ «© «© « «he 2 
Will you go To give your censures in this weighty business? . . . . . « . Richard //1/. ii. 2 
How holily he works in all his business! And with what zeal! 2... 0. 1 1) Henry VIZ. ii. 2 
1 °ll make ye know your times of business: Is this an hour for temporal affairs? . . . . . ) ita 
It was a gentle business, and becoming The action of good women. . . . 1. 6 6 6 oe eC > 
You ever Have wished the sleeping of this business. . . . a dove RE lee tae eee Ted 
Because we have business of more moment, We will be short with YOU a wae HY Sew ee MES 
This day, no man think ’Has business at his house. . 2 ee 1 ee ee ee ee UMS 
Sodden business ! there’s a stewed phrase indeed . . . « « «© © « « Srot. and Cress. iii. 1 
For in such business Action is eloquence . . . . «6 6 © © «© © 6 ee « Cortolanus, iii. 2. 
You have your hands full all, In this so sudden business . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 3. 
One business does command us all; for mine Ismoney . . . . . . « Limon of Athens, iti. 4. 
In like manner was I in debt to my importunate business . . 0... 6 ee ee eee OH 
Yet see you but our hands And this the bleeding business they have done . . ulins Caesar, ii. 1. 
To groan and sweat under the business, Either led or driven . 2. . 2. 6 © © © e+ e e) IW 
O, that a man might know The end of this day’s business ere itcome! . . . . . . +. W® 
You shall put This night’s great business into my dispatch . . . . . . « . « Macbeth, i. 5. 
We will proceed no further in this business. 6. 6 6 wee ee ee ee ee ee eA De 
It is the bloody business which informs Thus to mine eyes . . . . . . eae MS Ny 
I will put that business in your bosoms, Whose execution takes your enemy off ds See a, ee AM Be 
Masking the business from the common eye For sundry weighty reasons . . .. . . . iil 4 
Great business must be wrought erenoon . . . 1 6 6 1 0 8 tw ee ee . ii, 5. 
For every man has business and desire, Such asitis . 2. . 2 . 6 © © © « « Hamlet 1. 5. 
We'll read, Answer, and think upon this business . 2. . 2. 6 6 1 6 © © © ee ew) ODL 
Do such bitter business as the day Would quake tolookon . . . . . 6 6 6 6 ee Oe 
Like a man to double business bound, I stand in pause where I shall first begin . . . . ~~ iii. 3. 
Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave-making? . . . . 6 6. Wd. 
*T is our fast intent To shake all cares and business from our age . . . . . . King Lear, i. 1. 
Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this business? . . 1. 1. 1 ee ee ew we et Re 
Frame the business after your own wisdom. . . . BF ee a tae a er ees Sek he oa we, “ae 
The better! best! ‘This weaves itself perforce into my bisiness ee ROR? Ge we a UE ee ee 
Bestow Your needful counsel to our business, Which craves the instant use... . .. ihn 
For this business, [It touchethus . . . ... 2. =. i Ae Rives tee Ue Se oes eae 
If you miscarry, Your business of the world hath so an end, And machination ceases... V.K. 
Our present business Is general woe 2 1 1 ww ee ee ee te te wk WZ 
Another of his fathom they have none, To lead their business . . . . . . « « « Othello,i. 1. 


PHO re 


That my disports corrupt and taint mv business . . . . 0. 1 6 0 6 ew ee ee ee 
The business she hath broached in the state Cannot endure my absence. . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
The business you have broached here cannot be without you. . . 2. 2 6 6 «© «© © © © we he De 


Let me request you off: our graver business Frowns at this levity. 2. . 2. . 2. 2 6 6 6 ite 7 
To business that we love we rise betime, And go to’t with delight es \ Aer 
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Busingss.—The business of this man looks out of him ; we ’l] hear him what he says A #t. and Cleo. v. 
*T is not sleepy business ; But must be looked to ae! and strongly . . . . Cysubeline, iii. 
There ’s business in these faces . . . . a oe oe ite Sa 6 MG 

BusingEsses. — I am so full of businesses, I canoe: answer thee acutely ~ 2 0 « ALM?s Well, 1. 
I was well born, Nothing acquainted with these businesses . . . doleek ee. Ter io eo ee” 
I have to-night dispatched sixteen businesses, a month's length spices Syke <9 iv. 


Having made ime businesses which none without thee can sufficiently manage . Ww tutors Tale, i Iv. 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, And heaven itself doth frown . . . . King Sohn, iv. 


BusT Le. — And leave the world for me to bustle in. . . 2 ee ew ew wt Richard 111. i. 


Busy. — Brief, I pray yous for you see it is a busy time with me. ..... . Auch A do, ili. 


With busy hammers closing rivets up. . . fo . . « Henry V. iv. Prol. 


My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, Weaves fedious snares . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Take thy fortune; Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger . . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
In the mean Giie: Let me be thought too busy in my fears . . . . . . . + e)0 Othello, iii. 


Butcuer. — The very butcher of a silk button, aduellist . . . . . . Romeoand Juliet, ii. 


That I am meek and gentle with these butchers . . . 2. 1. 1. 1 0 6 « w Sulius Cesar, iii. 


Prithee, dispatch: The lamb entreats the butcher . . 2. 1. 1 1 6 6 ee e) Cymbeline, iii. 


ButcuEry. — This is no place, this house is but a butchery . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 


Butt. — Look, how you butt yourself in these sharp mocks! . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 


I am your butt, and I abide yourshot . . . . 2. 2. 1. 2 6 we ew ew es 3 Henry VI. i. 


The beast With many heads butts me away . . 2 6 ee « Coriolanus, iv. 
The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’ s ; butt-shaft . . « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


Here is my butt, And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. . . 2. 2. 2 «© «© « «© « Othello, v 
ButtT-ENbD. — That is the butt-end of a mother’s blessing . . . . . . . . . Richard J//. ii. 


Butter. — That am as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution Merry Wives, iii. 
Not so much as wil] serve to be prologue to an egg and butter . . . . . . « 1 Henry IV.i1. 
Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter? pitiful-hearted Titan! . 2... . 0. 0.0.0~CO 
A gross fat man. — As fat as butter . . . ates GE te WN et EY a a ae Sls 


ButTtTerep. — I ’ll have my brains ta’en out and buttered. ve oe ae . . « Merry Wives, iii. 


*T was her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hay - . « « King Lear, it. 
ButTTEerRFLieS.—Pluck the wings from painted butterflies, To fan the moonbeams Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Men, like butterflies, Show not their mealy wings but tothe summer. . . Zvoi. and Cress. iii. 
With no less confidence Than boys pursuing summer butterflies . . . . . . Covriolanus, iv. 


Laugh At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues Talk of courtnews . . . . King Lear, v 


BuTTeERFLyY.— I saw him run after a gilded butterfly. . . . 2. 2. . 2. «© © © Coriolanus, i. 


There is differency between a grub anda butterfly . 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ew ew ew we ee CUM, 
Buttock. — One that converses more with the buttock of the night. . . 2... 2... . Uh 
Button. —’T is in his buttons; he will carry’t 2... 1. 6 2. 6 « 6 « « Merry Wives, iii. 

The very butcher ofa silk button, a duellist .. Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 


The canker galls the infants of the spring, Too oft before their buttons be disclosed . Hamlet, i. 


On fortune’s cap we are not the very button. — Nor the soles of her shoe?. . nt? ya 


BuTTonepb. — One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel. . . . . . Cami: of Bib ors iv. 


BuTToON-HOLE. — Let me take you a button-hole lower . . . . . . . ~ . Love's L. Lost, v. 
But YET. —I do not like ‘ But yet,’ it does allay The good precedence. . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
‘But vet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth Some monstrous malefactor. . . 2. 2. - 6 6 e 6) Ah 
Buy. — Thou shalt buy this dear, If ever I thy face by oen see. . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. . . : . « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following . . of di 
As I would buy thee, view thee himb bylimb. ... . - « «© « « Troi. and Cress iv. 
Buver. — This fellow might be in ’s time a great buyer of land ao cat Ube He . . Hamlet, v. 
Buzzarp. — O slow-winged turtle! shall a buzzard take thee? . . . Tam. of the Shrew, ir. 
Pity that the eagle should be mewed, While kites and buzzards prey at liberty » Richard 117.1. 
Buzzers. — And wants not buzzers to infect his ear With pestilent speeches. . . . Hamlet, iv. 


By.— Now showsall the beauty of the sun, And byand by a cloud takes all away! Two Gen. of Ver... 


I will come by and by. —I will say so. — By and byiseasily said. . . . - . . Hamlet, in. 
By-pDEPENDENCIES. — And all the other by-dependencies, From chance to chance. Cyazdbeline, v 
By-Gong. — Stark mad! for all Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
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C. 


Casin.— Make mea willow cabin at your gate Andcall upon my soul within the house 7wel/th Night, i. 


CaBINED.—Now I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and fears AM/acbeth, iii. 
Caste. — Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own doth little advantage . Tesztpest, 1. 
What though the mast be now blown overboard, The cable broke! . 2. 2. . «3 Henry VI. v. 
I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable toughness . . . . . Othello, i 
CACALIBAN. — Ban, ’Ban, Cacaliban Has a new master: getanewman. . . . . Tempest, ii. 
CACODEMON. — Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave the world, Thou cacodemon! Richard ///. 1. 
Cavence. — But, for the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poesy, caret . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
CApENT. — With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks . . . . . . . . . Atug Lear, i 
Capmus. — I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. . . oe 2 eh 6 Ad. N. Dream, iv. 
Capuceus. — And, Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of thy caduceus . . Lrot. and Cress. ii. 
Ca:sar. — Casar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’ . . . As You Like It, v. 
Ceasar himself could not have prevented, if he had been there tocommand . . All’s Well, iii. 
Came not till now to dignify the times, Since Casar’s fortunes. . . . . « 2Henry 1V.i, 
Now am [ like that proud insulting ship Which Ccesar and his fortune baie at once 1 Henry VJ. 1. 
Kent, in the Commentaries Caesar writ, Is termed the civil’st place of all this isle 2 Heavy VJ. iv. 
No bending knee will call thee Cwsar now . . 1 2 ee te et ew ew ww el) 3 Henry VI, iii. 
That Julius Cesar wasa famous man . . 1. 6 2 8 0 ee ee ew te) Richard 117. iii. 
When Cesar says, ‘do this,’ itis performed. . . . . . 0 «) 6 SFuldius Cesar, i. 
I was born free as Cesar; and so were you: We both have fea: as wall Pat oa Ae og ae, tac aoe 


Ere we couid arrive the point proposed, Cesar cried, ‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink!’ . 2. wi 
Cassius is A wretched creature and must bend his body, If Casar carelessly but nod on him, i. 
These applauses are For some new honours that are heaped on Cesar . . 1. 1 1 we we 
What should be in that ‘Cawsar’?) Why should that name be sounded more than yours?. . . i. 
Conjure with ’em, Brutus will start a spiritas soon as Casar  . 1 6 ee ee ee el 
Upon what meat doth this our Czsar feed, That he is grown so great? . . 1. 1 ee ew ee 
The angry spot doth glow on Czsar’s brow, And al] the rest look like a chidden train. . . . i. 
I rather tell thee what is to be feared Than what I fear; for always Iam Caesar... . . «i. 
Tell us what hath chanced to-day, That Casar looks sosad . . . . . ie See gs wa as a VE 
Ceesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: And after this let Casar seat him sure. . . . 2. 6 eB 
Cesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cassius ; come not near Casca .. . Bes Gyo ee See (RL 


Is there no voice more worthy than my own, To sound more sweetly in great Cesar’ sear? . ili. 
O mighty Czxsar! dost thou liesolow?. . 1. 6. 1 ew we wwe ee ee ew aL 
I blame you not for praising Cesarso . 6. 6. 6 ee ee ee et ee ww a 
Not that I loved Czsar less, but that I loved Rome more. . . . 1. + «© © © © © © «© Oth 
Had you rather Cesar were living and die all slaves? . . . . Se iG) es 1d eee TG 
As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice xt 1s) ec ce SS eae 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him... we ee et ew eee ew a 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ww st 
But yesterday the word of Cesar might Have stood against the world . . . 6. 6 «© 6 soit 
Great Cesar fell. O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! . . 6. 2 2. 6 6 © © ee) ik 
And put a tongue In every wound of Cesar . . . 1. 4. 2 he She ae hk at ee oe ok. TAM 
Imperious Casar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole to Veep the windaway Hamlet, v. 
He is a soldier fit to stand by Cesar And give direction . . . . . 2. 6 + « « Othello, ii. 
Will Casar weep? — He hasacloudin’s face . . . oe ew ew ew et Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
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She, Eros, has Packed cards with Casar and (lse=played: my glory . . . .. +... « « ive 14 


Czxsar cannot live To be ungentle . . 1. 6 1 1 ww ew we ee ee te ee UM 
There be many Czsars, Ere such another Julius. . 2. 1. 2. 6 e we ew ew eee iii. 
If Czsar can hide the sun from us witha blanket . . . 1. 6 6 ee es é&:  M 
Cace. — Therefore I have decreed not to sing in my cage . . . 6 « 6 ee "Much Ado, }. 


I. 
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We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage . . 2. 1. 6 1 6 ee et ew ee King Lear, v. 3. 
Our cage We make a quire, as doth the prisoned bird . . . .. . . - . Cymibeline, iii. 3. 
Cain. — What was a month old at Cain’s birth, that ’s not five weeks old as yet? Love's L. Lost, iv. 2 
Be thou cursed, Cain, To slay thy brother Abel, ifthou wilt. . . . . . . « ' Henry VILi. 3. 


CAI gt CAL 


Carin. — As if it were Cain’s jaw-bone that did the first murder! . . . . ~ « «© Hamlet, v. 


CAIN-COLOURED.—A little wee face, with alittle yellow beard, a Cain-coloured ‘beard Merry Wives, i i. 
Cakg. — Your cake there is warm within: you stand herein the cold . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Our cake is dough on both sides . . - « Lam. of the Shrew, i. 


My cake ’s dough; but I ’ll in among the fest, Out of hope mi all . a oe v. 


Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale! ? T weifth N ight, il. 
Do you look for ale.and cakes here, you rude rascals? . . . . - « « Henry VIlIv. 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the erinding: . Trot. and Cress. i. 
The making of the cake, the heating of the oven, andthe baking . . . ..... 2-6-4 
CaALAMITy. — Too well I feel The different plague of each calamity . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, Sticking together in calamity . . . . . . 6 «© © Gi 
So armed To bear the tidings of calamity . 2. . 2 © 2 1 + «ew ee Richard 11, iii. 


Why should calamity be full of words? . . . » ee 6 « 6 Richard 111, ww. 
You are transported by calamity Thither where more sattends. con oe . . Coriolanus, i. 
We must find An evident calamity, though we had Our wish which side should win. . . v. 


Affliction is enamoured of thy parts, And thou art wedded to calamity . Romeo and Suliet, iil. 
- « « Hamlet, iii. 
CALENDAR. — I wish might be found in the calendar of my past endeavours . . . Adl’s Weill, i. 
Let this pernicious hour Stand aye accursed in the calendar! . . . . . 6 « « Macbeth, iv. 
Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry . . . . . Hamlet, v. 
Car. — He that goes in the calf’s skin that was killed for the Prodigal . . Com. of Errors, iv. 


There ’s the respect That makes calamity of so long life . . . . . e. 


Will never answer a calf when he bleats . . . oe ew ew ew ew wt Muth Ado, iii. 
I thank him; he hath bid me to a calf’s head and a avon Bae ans Go Bhs Hee a Ge ie Nie Mar ies, ee 
The steer, the heifer, and the calf Are all called neat . . ee 6 ew ew w Winter's Tale, i. 


He clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour vocatur nebour o 0 « ee » Love’s L. Lost, v 


Veal, quoth the Dutchman. Is not ‘veal’acalf? . . . . Bs. Be Peach, a ee oe) te ates a tS 
Doff it for shame, And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs . 2 ew ee King Sohn, iii. 
As the butcher takes away the calf And binds the wretch and beats it when it strays 2 Henry VJ. iti. 


Then is sin struck down like an ox, and iniquity’s throat cut likeacalf. . . . . iv. 
It was a brute part of him to kill so capitalacalf. . . . . seb ae Hamlet, ili. 
CALIBAN. — To the most of men this is a Caliban, And they to him: are angels - « . Tempest, i. 
Ca.ripo.is. — Then feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis . . . . 6 « «2 Henry IV. ii. 
CALIVER. — Such as fear the report of a caliver worse than a erick fowl » . « 1 Henry IV, iv. 
CaLt. — ‘Convey,’ the wise it call. Steal! foh! a fico forthe phrase! . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Call you me fair? that fair again unsay . . wee ww we ew we) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
You were best to call them generally, man by n man... Se ee RE ee de 
I am as like to call thee so again, To spit on thee again, to spun thee too . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
What shall I call thee when thou arta man? . . . . « « - As You Like It, i. 
I can call spirits from the vasty deep. — Why, so can l, or so can any man. . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
But will they come when you do call forthem? . . . 1. 2 2 2 6 ew Se iil. 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it. . Aree Se Kise Lenk, li. 


‘CALLED. — You are looked for and called for, asked for and sought for . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
CALLeT. — A callet Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her husband . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Shall I not live to be avenged on her? Contemptuous base-born callet as she is . 2 Henry VI. i. 


CALLING. — Trust not my age, My reverence, calling, nor divinity . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
I could say more, But reverence to your calling makes me modest. . . . . Henry VIII. v.’ 

Cam. — The cankers of a calm world and along peace. . . wee ee 1 Henry IV. iv. 
I know you have a gentle, noble temper, A soul as even as a cali ee ee Henry VITT. Ai. 
Rend and deracinate The unity and married calm of states . . . . . Lrot. and Cress. \. 
That when the sea was calm all boats alike Showed mastership in flgating’« . . Coriolanus, iv. 
O calm, dishonourable, vile submission! . . . . . .) Romeo and Fuliet, itr. 
Without a sudden calm, will overset Thy tempest: -tossed body © ie: eS ee <9 a OG 


How much I had to do to calm his rage! Now fear I this will give it start agai . Hamlet, iv. 
O my soul’s joy! If after every tempest come such calms, May the winds blow . . Othello, 11. 


How calm and gentle I proceeded still In all my writings. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Therein He was as calm as virtue. . . . « Cymbeline,v 
CaLumnious. — There ’s none stands: iundekt more ealaninious fongiies Than I . Henry Vill. 
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Cacumnious. — Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes . . 6 « « « © « « Hamlet, i. 3. 
Cacumny. — That you shall stile in your own report, And smell of calumny . . Afeas. for Meas. it. 4. 


Back-wounding calumny The whitest virtue strikes 2.0. 6 6 6 ee ew ee te we 
The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands That calumny doth use. .) . Winter’s Tale, ii. 1. 
For calumny will sear Virtue itself: these shrugs, these hums and ha’s . . . . Sh» “dle Te 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny . .. . Hainlet a lik, 3. 
Camepric. — I would your cambtic were sensible as your finger. . . 2. . «© «© «) Cortolanus, i. 3. 
When she would with sharp needle wound The cambric . . . . we ee Pericles, iv. Gower. 
CampbyseEs. — I must speak in passion, and [| wili do it in King Cambyses’ vein. .1 /fenry JV’. i. 4. 
Came.—He came, saw, and overcame: he came, one; saw, two; overcame, three Love's L. Lost, iv. 1. 
Cesar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’. . . . . « 6) AS You Like /t, v. 1. 
Came -. — Of no more soul nor fitness for the world Than camels in the war...) Cortodanus, ii. 1. 
It is as hard to come as for a camel To thread the postern of a smail needle’s eye Richard //. v. 5. 
Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of acamel? . . . 1 6 we «) « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
By the mass, and 't is ike acamel, indeed . . 2 1 6 0 0 ew ee ew ee ee ee OH 
CAMOMILE, the more it is trodden on, the faster it grows. . . 2. 2. 2 6 -i Henry IV. Nn. «4. 
Can. — A false conclusion: I hate itasanunfilledcan . . . . 2 . ww . Lwelfth Night, ii. 3. 
Can such things be, And overcome us hke asummer’scloud? . . . . . . « « Macbeth, iii. 4. 
CANAKIN, — Let me the canakin clink, clink ; And let me the canakim clink . 2...) Othedlo, ii. 3. 
Canaries. — You have brought her into such a canaries as ‘tis wonderful . . Alerry Wives, ii. 2. 
You have drunk too much canaries; and that’s a marvellous searching wine . .2 Henry JV. ii. 4. 
CANARY to it with your feet, humour it with turning up youreyelids. . . . .Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
And make you dance canary With spritely fireand motion . . . . . 6 Ald’s Well, itv 1, 
CanNceEL. — I here forget all former griefs, Cancel all grudge. . . . . . SwoGen.of Verona, v. 4. 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond Which keeps me pale. . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 2. 
If you will take this audit, take this life, And cancel these cold bonds. . . . . Cymbeline, v. 4. 
Cancer. — And add more coals to Cancer when he burns With entertaining. Zyror. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Canpieb. — Will the cold brook, Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste? 7ts#0n of Athens, iv. 3. 
Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee Hanzdet, iii. 2. 
CANDLE. — Make misfortune drunk with candle-wasters . . . 0. 2... ews) Auch Ado, v. 1. 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light . . . . ah Se 5s . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
He dares not come there for the candle; for, you see, it is dlveady i in snuff . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
What, must I hold a candle to my shames?. 2. . 2. 1 1 1 we ew ee eo Mer. Of Venive, ii. 6. 
Thus hath the candle singed the moth. O, these deliberate fools! . . . - se e 1G 
How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a fiauighty world . 2. veg. 
When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. . . . . 2. 2. 1 6 te te ew ew ew tl elCUM 
By these blessed candles of the night. . . . . . . Bo Ge tek seer as et a ie Be 

I see no more in you Than without candle may go dark to bed 2 + « « « AS You Like It, iti. 5. 
A pair of boots that have been candle-cases. . 2 2 2 6 1). ee © Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Help me toa candle, and pen, ink, and paper. . . . . 0. 0. ew ew es Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 
Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back . . . . 1... ee. King John, iii. 3. 
Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I warrant thee . . . . . . 1. wr Henry IV. ii. 1, 
You are as a candle, the better part burnt out. . a oe 4 . . . « 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
A wassail candle, my lord, all tallow: if I did say eh wax, my erowth would approve the truth =i. 2. 
Drinks off candles’ ends for flap-dragons, and rides the wild-mare with the boys... . il. 4. 
Here burns my candle out; ay, hereitdies. . . . . 0 « « e 2 3 Henry V1. ii. 6. 
This candle burns not clear: 'tis I must snuff it; Then Sut it goes. Se a’ S Hesty VITT. iii. 2. 

I ‘ll be a candle-holder, and look on . 2... . « « « Romeoand Fultet, 1 4. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountaintops . . iii. 5. 
There’s husbandry in heaven; Their candles are allout . . . . 0. «ee « +) Macbeth, ii. 1, 
Out, out, brief candle! Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player... 2 6 ee ee OWS 
So. out went the candle, and we were left darkling eS i ‘a . . King Lear, i. 4. 
Canpy.—What a candy deal of courtesy This fawning eravhiound slien did SioHer me 1 Heury/V.i. 3. 
Canis. — Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed Canis . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
CANKER. — He's something stained With crief, that’s beauty’scanker. . . . . . Tempest,i. 2. 
In the sweetest bud the eating canker dwells . . » 0 « « « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
i 


The most forward bud Is eaten by the canker ere it blow oI es we a ee Se a oe 
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CANKER. — J had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose in hisgrace . . . . Much Ado, i. 


Some to kiil cankers in the musk-rose buds, Some war with rere-mice . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
You juggler! you canker-blossom! Youthief of love! . . . . ... i, % ak ae! SIU 
Now wiil canker-sorrow eat my bud And chase the native beauty from his clicek Ki ing Fokn, iii. 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound By making many. . ... . v. 


The cankers of a calm world anda long peace. . . . 2. 2. «© «© 6 «© «© « 2 Heaey IV, iv. 
O, that this good blossom could be kept from cankers!. . . . . ~ 6 © 2 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ?—Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet? 1 Henry VI. ii. 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood . . . .« 6 « «© © «© «© «© @ : il. 
Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts . . . 2. . 2. 6 « »« «© » «4.2 Fairy VI. i. 
Where the worser is predominant, Full soon the canker death eats up that plant Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
The canker gnaw thy heart, For showing me again the eyes of man! . . . Zis0n of Athens, iv. 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, Too oft before their buttons be disclosed . Hazlet, i. 
Is ’t not to be damned, To let this canker of our nature come In furtherevil?. . . . . 2. Ov. 
My name is lost; By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit . . . . . . Ang Lear, v 
CANNIBALLY. — An he had been cannibally given, he might have broiled . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
CANNIBALS. — That face of his the hungry cannibals Would not have touched . . 3 Henry V/. i. 
And of the Cannibals that each othereat . 2. 2. 6. 1 1 6 ee ee ee ew ee Othello, i. 
CANNON. — Sweet smoke of rhetoric! He reputesmeacannon ... . . Love’sL. Lost, iii. 
Seeking the bubble reputation Even in the cannon’s mouth . . . . . As You Like Jt, ii. 
Take those things for bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets. . . . . . . Lwelfth Night,i. 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ew ew ew ew ww Ming Sohn, i. 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath . . 1 1. 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew we we ee OU 
He speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke and bounce... . «1 © © «© © «© 6 ee eA 
They were As cannons overcharged with double cracks. . . . . © «© 6 «© «© «© Macbeth, i. 2. 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell. . . . . i Se a ae ae a. i emiledy ice, 
As level as the cannon to his blank Transports his poisoned Shots a. ss Ailes a, a, SS ee A OM 
The phrase would be more german to the matter, if we could aes cannon by our sides . . v. 2. 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens toearth . . . . by ie a diss Hoe ah Cae La a OW 
CANNONEER. — Let the kettle to the trumpet speak, The trumpet to ‘the cannoneer without . . v.2 
Cannot. — An I cannot, cannot, cannot, An I cannot, anothercan . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 1 
Cannota plain man live and think no harm, But thus his simple truth must be abused? Richard //1.i.3 

I cannot tell what you and other men Think of this life. . . . . 2. 1 1.) Fulius Cesar, i. 2 
Cannot is false, and that 1 dare not, falser - . . . 2... es oe es a, SO 
CANON. — Contrary to thy established proclaimed edict and continent canon. . Love's L. Lost, i. 1 
Self-love, which is the most inhibited sin inthe canon. . . 2. «© 6 «6 6 6 All’s Well,i.1 
The canon of the lawislaidonhim ..... . oe ew ew ww ww King Fohny ii. 1 
Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; Then what showld war be? «ww Limon of Athens, iv. 3. 
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That the Everlasting had not fixed His canon ’gainst self-slaughter!. . . . . . Hawilet, i. 
CANon1zg. — And fame in time to come canonizeus . . . + 2. ew ee) Lv 08. and Cress. ii, 
CANONIZED. — His loves Are brazen images of canonized saints . . . . . . . 2 Henry V/.i. 

But tell Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, Have burst their cerements . Hazlet, i. 
Canopy. — This most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament .__ ii. 

Where dwellest thou? — Under the canopy. . ary: we ew ew ee Cortolanus, iv. 
CaNsT thou not minister to a mind diseased, Pluck from the niemory a rooted sorrow hein 
Canstick. — I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned, or a dry wheel grate . 1 Henry IV. 
CANTLE. — The greater cantle of the world is lost With very ignorance . . Ant. and Cleo. ii 10. 


Cuts me from the best of all my land A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out 1 Henry /V. iii. 
CanrTons. — Write loval cantons of contemned love, And sing them loud... 7welfth Night, 1. 
CANVAS-CLIMBER. — From the ladder-tackle washes off A canvaseclimber. . . . . Pericles, iv. 
CANZONET. — Let me supervise the canzonet. . . . ~ . « « «= Love's L. Lost, w. 
Cap. — Hath not the world one man but he will wear his ae with suspicion? . .  Aluch Ado, i. 


”T is a cockle or a walnut-shell, A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
This doth fit the time, And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 2. 6. 1. 1 ew ew we ee 
It is a paltry cap, A custard-coffin, a bauble, a silken pie. . . SVR. ee fea a, ten AVE 
Love me or love me not, I like the cap; And it I will have, or I will have none. .... iv. 
I see she’s like to have neither cap nor gown. ww ew ee et te we ee «CY 
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Cap.—That cap of yours becomes you not: Off with that bauble, throw it under foot Zam. of Shrew, v. 
Wears her cap out of fashion: richly suited, but unsuitable . 2... 1 ewe AML’ Hell, i. 
Be more expressive to them: for they wear themselves in the cap of the time... 0. 6). Od 
The answer is as ready as a borrower's cap, ‘[ am the king's poor cousin, sir’ =, 2 Henry LV. it. 
I will cap that proverb with ‘ There is flattery in friendship’... 0.0.0. 0. =. Menury bi 
Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that day, lest he knock that about yours . . . iv. 
Let his grace go forward, And dare us with his cap like larks . . . 1. 1) . Aleury VIL. iti. 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 2 6 0. 6 6 we ew we wo Limon of Athens, iv. 
Good men’s lives Expire before the flowers in their caps . . . . . . . « « « dlacheth, iv. 
On fortune’s cap we are not the very button. — Nor the soles of her shoe?, . . . Hamilet, ii. 
A very riband in the cap of youth, Yet neediul too 2. 6 6 6 1 6 ew ee eee eC, 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 2. 2. 2 2 ae . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Such gain the cap of him that makes ’em fine, Yet keeps his book vigeroased » 6 Cymbeline, iii. 

CapabBitity. — That capability and god-like reason To fust in us unused. . . .) .)  Ffamdlet, iv. 

CapaAbBLe. — If their daughters be capable, I will putittothem . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
If thou beest capable of things serious «2 1. 1 6 ew we we ww ww Pb nter's Tale, iv. 
For I am sick and capable of fears, Oppressed with wrongs . . . . . .  . Atnug Fohn, ii. 
*T is a parlous boy; Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable . . . . 1 2) Richard 177. iii. 
We all are men, [n our own natures frail, and capable Of our flesh. . 2... Fleury VITI. v. 
Who for the most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise Hamlet, iii. 
His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, Would make them capable . . . . «oli. 
I'll work the means To make thee capable. . . . 2. 1 ew ee ew ee ew we King Lear, ii. 

Capacities. — You that are old consider not the capacities of us that are young. 2 /fenry JV. 4, 

Capacity. — I will description the matter to you, if you be capacity of it... Alerry Wives, i. 
God comfort thy capacity! . 2 6. 6 ee ee ee ww we ew ww we Lere’s L. Lost, iv. 
And tongue-tied simplicity In least speak most to my capacity . . . . . Ald. NM. Dream, v. 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity Receiveth asthe sea. . . . . . . « Lwel/fth Night, i. 
Why, this is evident to any formal capacity: there is no obstruction inthis. . . . . 6 « ib 
The young gentleman gives him out to be of good capacity and breeding . . . . . . . Wik 
Tuned too sharp in sweetness, For the capacity of my ruder powers . . . Jyvrot. and Cress. iii. 

Cap-a-pR. — A figure like your father, Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe. . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Iam courtier cap-a-pe; and one that will either push on or pluck back thy business Winter's Tale, iv. 

Caper. — He capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses. . . . Alerry Wives, iii. 
We that are true lovers run into strange capers... . ee ee « «) 6 AS Vou Like It, ii. 
Faith, I can cut a caper. — And I can cut the mutton to’t. . . 0. 0.0. =. . Twelfth Night, i. 
He that will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him lend me the money . . 2 Henry JV. i. 
I have seen Him caper upright like a wild Morisco . . . . » 0 « 2 Henry VI. iit. 
He capers nimbly ina lady’ s chamber To the lascivious pleasing sre lute ~ « « Richard 111.1 

CAPERING. — If a throstle sing, he falls straight a capering . . . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 

Capita. — And to poor we Thine enmity’s most capital . . 2. . 1. 6. « « Coriolanus, v. 
These feats, so crimeful and so capital in nature... ww ee we ww ee) Hamlet, iv. 

Capon. — The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit . . . . . . « « « Com. of Errors. i. 
He hath bid me toa calf’s head andacapon . . . oe ew ew ww ww Mitch Ado, v. 
Then the justice In fair round belly with good capon lined see ew oe «) AS You Like It, ii. 
Unless hours were cups of sack and minutes capons. . . . . » «©. « 6 « 1 Henry IV.i. 
A cup of Madeira anda cold capon’sleg «6 6 6 ee ee ee tee ee ee 
I eat the air, promise-crammed: you cannot feed caponsso . . . . «es es Hamlet, iii. 
You are cock and capon too; and you crow, cock, with yourcombon . . . .  Cymbeline, ii. 

Capriccio. — Will this capriccio hold in thee? art sure? . wt. ~ 6 2 « All’s Well, ii. 

Captain. — But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft As captain shall oe oe ee iv. 
That in the captain ’s but a choleric word, Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy Afeas. for Meas. il. 
His pure soul unto his captain Christ, Under whose colours he had fought so long Richard //. iv. 
A captain! God's light, these villains will make the word as odious as the word ‘occupy’ 2Hezry/V. ii. 
O, he is the courageous captain of complements . . . . . 6 « «© «0 Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Under favour, pardon me, If I speak like acaptain . . . «6 6 « « « Lemon of Athens, iii. 
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Captive. — Beware of being captives, Before youserve . . . 2. 2. + « «+ Add’s Well, ii. 1. 
Of richest eyes, whose words all ears took captive . 2. 2. 6 6 © © © © © © © © ew ew) OW BL 
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Captive. — Never did captive with a freer heart Cast off his chains of bondage . Richard IJ. i 


- 3. 

My woman’s heart Grossly grew captive to his honey words. . . . . . . Richard 1/1. iv. 1. 
You have the captives That were the opposites of this day’s strife. . . . . . King Lear, v. 3. 
Captivity. — Every bondman in his own hand bears The power to cancel his captivity %é. Cesar, i. 3. 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips, Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes . Ofhello, iv. 2. 
CAPULETS. — By my head, here come the Capulets.—By my heel, I care not Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 1. 
That same ancient vault Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie . . . iv. 1. 
Car. — And Phibbus’ car Shall shine from far And make and mar . . . . Mid. N. Dien. i. 2. 
Though our silence be drawn from us with cars, yet peace . . » + « « Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
Now Phaethon hath tumbled from his car, And made an evening at the noontide prick 3 Henry W/.i.4. 
CaRACKs. — Sent whole armadoes of caracks to be ballast at her nose . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
CARAT. — Here’s the note How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat . 2... . .) OUiw 


Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, Preserving life in medicine potable. 2 Henry /V. iv. 5. 
CaRAWAYS. — Pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of caraways . 
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CARBONADO. — Let him makea carbonado of me . . . . .. . 2 ee eT Heavy TV. v. 3. 
He scotched him and notched him like a carbonado. . oe 8 ew 6 « Cortolanis, iv. 5. 
Draw, you rogue, or [ "ll so carbonado your shanks. . . . ~ « « « «© King Lear, ii. 2. 


CARBUNCLE. — All o’er embellished with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires » « « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, Were not sorich ajewel. . . . . . . © Cortolanus, i. 4. 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus Old grandsire Priam seeks . . . . Hawtlet, ii. 2. 
Thou art a boil, A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle ioe ace Se a Ang Leer, ic & 
Had it been a carbuncle Of Phoebus’ wheel . . . . ee wee oe oe we ee, Cpanbeline, vis. 


CARBUNCLED. — Were it carbuncled Like holy Phebus’ car . . . ~ . « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 8. 
Carcass. — Where they prepared A rotten carcass of a ee not neeed > 8 . . Tempest, i. 2. 
I had rather give his carcass to my hounds . . fi- et See Be ay Mid. NM. Dream, iii. 2. 


That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death Out of his tape wee ew ww we King Fohn, ii. x. 


Let ’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, Not hew him asacarcass . . . . $alins Cesar, ii. 1. 
Hurt him! his body ’s a passable carcass, if he be not hurt . . . . 2...) Cymbeline, i. 2. 
CARCASES. — Where the carcases of many atall ship lie buried. . . . . 0 Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Carp. — Have I not here the best cards for the game, To win this easy match?. . Aung Yohn, v. 2. 
There all is marred: there lies acooling card . . . . . » . « « ¥ Henry VI. v. 3. 
That codding spirit had they from their mother, As surea card asever won theset Zitus A ndron. v. 1. 
We must speak by the card, or equivocation willundous. . . 0 ee 6) Hamlet, v. 1. 
Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry S- al a ‘ ree ae 
She, Eros, has Packed cards with Cesar, and false-played my glory . . . Ask aid Clee. iv. 13. 
CARDINALLY. — If she had been a woman cardinally given. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 


CARDMAKER. — By birth a pedlar, by education a cardmaker . . . Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 
Carovvuus Brnepictus. — Get you some of this distilled Carduus Benedictus . . Much Ado, iii. 4. 
Care. -—I have done nothing but in care of thee, Of thee, my dear one~ . . . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take care for himself. . . . 1... 2. OWE 
T thank thee for thine honest care; Which to requite, command me while T live 7zvo Gen. of Ver. iii 1. 
The great care of goodsat random left Drew me from embracements of my spouse Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care . . : ee is an eee ae oe A 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, Lightens my y humour with his marty jests oS ests aks a Abs 
It seems he hath great care to please his wife... 1. 6 6 1 ew ew we ee eee we OU 
My only son Knows not my feeble key of untuned cares . . 2. 2. 1. 1 ee ee : 
Poor fool, it keeps on the windy side of care . . . ; » «Much Ado, ii... 
What though care killed a cat, thou hast mettle enought in ‘thee to kill. care . 
I thank thee for thy care and honest pains . . 2 2 6 1 6 ee ee ew te ew et ee UM 
Dost thou think I care fora satire oranepigram? . . 1. 1. 6 6 0 ew ew ew te ee ee OW 
By the world, IT would not carea pin. . 2. 2 1 6 © © © © e ew we) 6 Lowe’s L. Lost, iv. 4 
Great reason; for past cure is still pastcare 2. 6 6 6 ee ee we ee ee ee OW 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. . . eee ew tw ww « Mer. of Venice, i, 1. 
My chief care Is to come fairly off from the great debts 5 AG. Sle ae kee 
What care I for words? yet words do well When he that speaks them pleases. As You Like It, iii. 5. 
Her care should be To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool . . Tame. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
Undone, and forfeited to cares forever!. 2. 2. 2 6 © © © © oe tw ew te ww AU's Well, ii. 3. 
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Carr. — Iam sure care’sanenemytolife . . . 2. 6 « © «© «© 6 « 2 © Lelfth Night, i. 3. 
I do care for something ; but in my conscience, sir, I do not care for you . . . . . - -) kee 
Keep good quarter and good care to-night . 1. 1 6 ee ee ww te we Ning Fohny v. 5. 
‘Things past redress are now with me past care... we ww ew we ee Rechard /T. il. 3- 
Take special care my greetings be delivered . 2 6 6 6 1 ee we ee ee ee ee OM 
Why, ’t was my care; And what loss is it to be rid of care? . 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee CO 
To drive away the heavy thought of care. 6 6 we ee ew ee we ew ew ee 
My care is loss of care, by old care dune; Your care is gain of care, by newcare won. . . iv. 8. 
So shaken as we are, so wan with care... - 1 6 ee ew . . « BMenry LV. 
I most humbly beseech your lordship to have a reverent care of your health . « 2Henry IV.1. 2. 
Whether [ shall ever see thee again or no, there is nubody cares. . 6 6 6 ew ee ee lO 
If my heart be not ready to burst, — well, sweet Jack, have acare of thyself . . . 2. . 6) ie 4, 
By mine honour, I will perform with a most Christian care. . 1 6 6 ee ee eee CU 
I shall observe him with all care and love . . . 2. 2. 2 ee ee er er es Loe 
The nceseant care and labour of his mind Hath wrought the mure that should confine itin. iv. 4 
Golden care! That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide To many a watchful night! . . iv. 5 
The foolish over-careful fathers Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care iv. 5. 
His cares are now all ended. — I hope, not dead. . 2. . 2 1 2 ew we ee eee OW 
I care not: I say little; but when time shall serve, there shall be smiles . . . . Hlenry V. il. 1. 
The cares of it, and the forms of it, and the sobriety of it. . 2. 2. 0. 6. 6 2 we ee ee OM 
These grey locks, the pursuivants of death, Nestor-like aged in an age ofcare . 1 Henry VJ. NU. 5. 
The rest I wish thee gather: But yet be wary in thy studious care. . 2. 1. 1 ee ee Oo 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, For things that are not to be remedied . . . . . . ill. 3. 
Till you do return, I rest perplexed with a thousand cares. we 6 0 ee te ee we Ve Ge 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet . . . 2. . + 6 © © © oe oe) 2 Fenry VI. il. 4. 
For unfelt imagination, They often feel a world of restless cares . . . «© « « Richard //I.1. 4. 
A poor petitioner, A care-crazed mother of amany children . 2 0. 6 ee ee ee ee OM 
Alas, why would you heap these cares on me? 1 am unfit for state and majesty . . . 2. . Hh 7. 
Would you enforce me toa world of care? 2. 6 we ee ee ee ee ee ee A, 
Full of wise care is this your counsel, madam. Take all the swift advantage of the hours. iv. 4. 
My life itself, and the best heart of it, Thanks you for this greatcare . . . . . Henry VIII. 1. 2, 
Things done well, And with a care, exempt themselves from fear... 6 6 6 eo ee ee De 
Heaven’s peace be with him’ ‘That ’s Christian careenough . . . 6. 2 8 ee ee) CO 
In sweet music is such art, Killing care and grief of heart. . 2. 2. 6 2 es 6 ee ew ee 
Advantageous care Withdrew me from the odds of multitude. . . . . . Trot. and Cress. Vv. 4 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’seye . . . . . . 6 «© «© « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 3. 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. . . . 2... B. Sn de ve ae a oe ABS: 
I have more care to stay than will to go; Come, death, and welcome ga saa laae oR. ee, NE ge RS SAG, Be 
Alone, in company, still my care hath been To have her matched. . . . . . . . es) oii, 5. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves Betwixt your eyes and night?) . Sdins Cesar, ii. x. 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies Which busy care draws in the brains of men . . . li, 3. 
Let’s after him, Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome . . . . . 2 6 Macbeth, 1. 4. 
The innocent sleep, Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care. . . 1 6 ee et CU 
Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care Who chafes, who frets . 2. . . 2 «© + + + s IVE 
’T is our fast intent, To shake all cares and business from ourage. . . . . . King Lear,i. 1. 
In thy fats our cares be drowned, With thy grapes our hairs be crowned . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
Our care and pity is so much upon vou, That we remain your friend . . . 6. 1. 1 2 ee OW 

CAREER. —These paper bullets of the brain awe a man from the career of his humour Muck A da, ii. 3. 
I shall meet your wit in the career, an you charge itagainst me. . . . . 2. + « . s+ We de 
Stopping the career Of laughing witha sigh . . 0... 0. 2 6 e ee « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Or, if misfortune miss the first career. 2. 2 2. 2 ee ew ew ee ww ww Richard 11.1. 2, 
It must be as it may; he passes some humours and careers . . . . . . « « « Henry V. ii. t. 

CAREFULLY. — You come most carefully upon your hour. ’T is now struck twelve . Hanzlet, i. 1. 

Caretres. — Was, as they say, cashiered; and so conclusions passed the careires Merry Wives, i. 1. 

CARE Lgss, reckless, and fearless of what.’s past, present, ortocome . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, As ’t were acareless trifle. . . . . « Macbeth, i. 4. 
For youth no less becomes The light and careless livery that it wears. . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 7 
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CARELESSLY. — It may be thought we held him carelessly . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 4. 
CarLoT. — The cottage and the bounds That the old carlot once was master of As You Like /1, iii. 5. 
CARNAL. — We have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings. . . . . «. Othello, i. 3. 
CARNATION. — How much carnation ribbon may a man buy for a remuneration? Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
The fairest flowers o’ the season Are our carnations and streaked gillyvors . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
A’ could never abide carnation ; ’t was a colour he never liked. . .. . . . Henry V. ii. 3. 
Caro. — No night is now with hymn or carol blest . . . pay ais 1% ‘Mid. W. Dream, ii. 1. 
Carousz.—Contrive this afternoon, And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health Tam. of the Shrew, i i. 2. 
We all would sup together, And drink carouses to the next day’s fate. . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 8. 
They cast their caps up and carouse together Like friends long lost . . . . . . =. . «| ive 42. 
CAROUSING. — ‘Faith, sir, we were carousing till the secondcock. . . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Carp. — Pray you, sir, use the carp as youmay_ . ee cee a ow es As Well, v. 
See you now; Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth 2 0 ew ww ee Hamlet, ii. 
Other of your insolent retinue Do hourly carp and quarrel . . . . . . . . King Lear, i. 


CARPENTER. — Cupid is a good hare-finder and Vulcan arare carpenter . . . . Much Ado,i. 
A wooden thing ! He talks of wood: itissome carpenter ...... . .1Henry Viv. 
A kiss in fee-farm ! build there, carpenter; the airissweet . .. . . . TZvrot. and Cress. iit. 
Who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, or a carpenter? . . . . . « Hamlet, v. 

Carpsr. — Shame not these woods, By putting on the cunning of a carper | Tiwion of Athens, iv. 

Carpet. — The carpets laid, and every thing i inorder .. . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
He is knight, dubbed with unhatched rapier and on carpet consideration . Twelfth Night, iii. 
While here we march Upon the grassy carpet of this plan . . .. .. . . Richard /1/. iii. 

CARPET-MONGERS. — A whole bookful of these quondam carpet-mongers . . . . Much Ado, v. 

CaRPING. — Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable . . . .... 6 »- © © « + iii 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, Upbraided me . . .. . . 1 Henry VI. iv. 
To avoid the carping censures of the world. . . . . 1 6 6 © © « © e) Richard 11, iii. 
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CARRIAGE. — Time Goes upright with his carriage. . . . . . 2 «© © « «© « « Tempest, v. 
Teach sin the carriage of aholy saint. . . . ... » + « Com. of Errors, iii. 
To be disdained of all than to fashion a carriage to rob love from aay ~ « « « Much Ado, i. 3. 
Let them be men of good repute and carriage en we oe ew oe « « Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Samson, master; he was a man of good carriage, great carriage ee ee ee ee ee ee eS 
A sad face, a reverend carriage, aslowtongue ........ . . Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
The violent carriage of it Will clear or end the business . . . . . . . « Winter’s Tale, iii. 1. 
A cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage . . ~ « « t Henry LV. ii. 4. 
Either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is caught, as men take diseases; . . «2 Henry IV... 
For honesty and decent carriage, A right good husband . . . . . « Henry VIII, iv. 2. 
As if The passage and whole carriage of this action Rode on his tide . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Three of the carriages, in faith, are very dear to fancy . oa Se 4 a ee Se. a a mele Ne, 
Most delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit . . . ‘ Vv. 2. 

CARRION.—Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, Corrupt with virtuous s season | Meas. jor Meas. ii. 2. 
”T is seldom when the bee doth leave her comb In the dead carrion . . . . .2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 
Out, you green-sickness carrion ! out, you baggage! You tallow-face! . Romeo and Fultet, iii. 5. 
"If the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing carrion . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Carry. — ‘Imprimis: She can fetch and carry.’ bah a horse can do no more Two Gen. of Ver. iii... 
How does he carry himself? . . . . . - : ~ 2 « » All's Well, iv. 3. 
Would be more german to the matter, if we could carry cannon by our nades . . . Hamlet, v. 2. 

CARRY-TALE. — Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany . . . . Love's L. Lost, v.2. 

Cart.—If I become not a cart as well as another man, a plague on my vnages ‘op! 1 Henry 1V. ii, 4. 
May not an ass know whien the cart draws the horse? . . . . King Lear, i. 4. 
I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; If it be man’s work I 1 do it . a Le 2e . Vv. 3. 

Carver. — She discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation . . . . Merry Wives, 1. 3. 
If I do not carve most curiously, say my knife’s naught 1 ee ew ew ww te) Muth Ado, v. i. 
Carve on every tree The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she . . . . . As You Like Jt, iii. 2. 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, Thereby to see the minutes how they run 3 Henry VJ. ii. 5. 
Let ’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, Not hew him asacarcass. . . « $sdius Casar, ii. 1. 
He may not, as unvalued persons do, Carve for himself . . . . . 6 « + « « Hamlet, i. 3. 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage Holds his soul light . . . . .© . . Othello, ii. 3. 
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Carvep. — Unless I spake, or looked, or touched, or carved tothee. . . . Com. of Ervors, ii. 2. 
Like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved uponit . . .« « « . 2 Henry /V. iii. 2. 
Carver. — So much the more our carver’s excellence. . . . . o 6 6 « Winter's Tale, v. 3. 
Be his own carver and cut out his way, To find out right with wrong - 0 «© « « Richard 11. ii. % 
Carvina. — Lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of anew doublet . . . . Sluch Ado, id. 3. 
Casca. — See what a rent the envious Casca made. . . . ro oe oe SFulius Caesar, iii. 2. 
Casg. — Thou liest, most ignorant monster: I am in case to jostle a constable . « « Tempest, iii. 2. 
I would not spare my brother in this case, If he should scorn me 80 apparently Come. of Errors, iv. 1. 


He is ’rested on the case. — What, is he arrested? Tell me at whose suit. . . - iv. 2. 
Pause awhile, And let my counsel sway you in thiscase . . . . 6 6 2 6 s Muck Ado Iv. 1. 
O, they were all in lamentable cases! . 2. . 1. oe ea we » « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
According to our law Immediately provided in that case . . . .. . . Afid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
That I may know The worst that may befall me in thiscase. . . . . ree Oa 
Bless you with such grace As ’longeth to a lover’s blessed case! . . . Tam. of the Shrew,’ Iv. 2. 
Hold your own, in any case, With such austerity as ‘longeth toa father. . . . . Iw4 


I do beg your good will in this case. —In what case? 2. 2 6 ew ew we te ws AL’ $ Welly j 1. 3. 
As the case now stands, it is a curse He cannot be compelled to’t. . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
They seemed almost, with staring on one another, to tear the cases of theireyes . . . wa 
Since my exion is entered and my case so openly known to the world. . . . .2 Henry LV, ii. i. 
She hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her . . . . . . .) ita 
A rotten case abides no handling . . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 © © © ew te ew we we ew eae AVENE 
In cases of defence ‘tis best to weigh The enemy more mighty than he seems. . - Heaney VY. i. 4. 
What means this silence? Dare no man answer in a case of truth? . . . . ot Henry VIL. 4. 
Then for the truth and plainness of the case. 2. 2 2 6 2 6 ew ew ee ew we ww we” CO 
I could be well content To be mine own attorney in this case... . . » - 2 V3 
The time and case requireth haste. . . . 2. 1. 6 0 © «© © © we we wo - Henry VI. iv. 5. 
In such a case as mine a man may strain courtesy . . . . «. « « « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
O, he is even in my mistress’ case, Justin hercase! . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 0 ee ee ew ew itt, 3. 
Since the case so stands as now it doth, I think it best you married . . . . 1. 1 . «sili. §. 
But in these cases We still have judgement here . . . . : » + 2 6 © Macbeth, i. 7. 
Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his inuiresi and his tricks? . . Hamelet, v. x. 
When every case in law is right; No squire in debt, nor no poor knight. . . . King Lear, iii. 2. 
Your eyes are in a heavy case, your purse ina light. . . . 6 a Se ow ek Ce Ee WG 
As in these cases, where the aim reports, ’T is oft with differeiice eo ate & - Othello, i i. 3. 
This case of that huge spirit nowiscold. . . 2. 1. 2. 1 1 1 we we ow ‘Ant. and Cleo. iv. x5. 
CASEMENT.— Make the doors upon a woman ’s wit and it will out at the casement As Von Like /t, iv. 1. 
CASHIERED. — And being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashiered. . . . « « Merry Wives, i. 1. 
Cask.—A jewel, locked into the wofull’st cask That ever did contain a thing of worth 2 Henry VJ. iii. 2 
Casqug. — The very casques That did affright the air at Agincourt . . . . . . Henry V.i. Prol. 
Not moving From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace. . . . . Cortolanus, iv. 7. 
CASSIBELAN. — Many among us can gripe as hard as Cassibelan . . . . « « « Cymebeline, iii. 1. 
Cassio 's a proper man: let me see now: To get his place . . . . «© « «© « «© « « Othello, i. 3. 
With as little a web as this will I ensnare as great a flyas Cassio . . 2. «© 6 6 e© © «© ©) 6k 
Who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune as Cassio does? . . . 1 6 6 es ew ele Be 
1 °ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip, Abuse himtothe Moor . . . af o> Te ii, x. 
*Mongst this flock of drunkards, Am I to put our Cassio in some action That ar offend the isle ii, 3. 
His good nature Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, And looks not on hisevils . . . ii. 3. 
I do love Cassio well; and would do much To cure him of thisevil . . . 2. «© © 6 © ike 3 
Cassio, I love thee; But never more be officer of mine. . 2. 2 2 2 6 6 0 6 1 we ew ew” Oo 3D 
What! Michael Cassio, That came a-wooing with you, and so manyatime .... . « iii. 3. 
For Michael Cassio, I dare be sworn I think that he is honest . . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 1 ee eo) «hd 3. 
Alas, thrice-gentle Cassio! My advocation isnot nowintune . . . . . 2... « «© « Tih g 
Jealousy must construe Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light behaviour, Quite in the wrong iv. 1. 
If Cassio do remain, He hath a daily beauty in his life That makes meugly ...... We. 
O my dear Cassio! my sweet Cassio! O Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! . . . . Se ei RS oe, “SS 
Never loved Cassio But with such general warranty of heaven As I might love rn AS 
Not Cassio killed! then murder’s out of tune, And sweet revenge grows harsh . . . . - V. 2 
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Casstus. — Darest thou, Cassius, now Leap in with me into this angry flood? . Gee Cesar, i. 
Cesar cried, ‘ Help me, Cassius, or l sink!’ . . . é ‘ 5 
Cassius is A wretched creature and must bend his body, If Gear catelesaly but nod on hin ae Pe 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; He thinkstoomuch ..........- .ik 
I do not know the man I should avoid So soon as that spare Cassius . . . «© « 2 ew ep ew ee 
Cassius, you yourself Are much condemned to have an ae Palm: 6. eo a we ee 
The name of Cassius honours this corruption . . ete! Ge se FR 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, For I am canned: so strong in honesty ds ah eg Ses “AG, 
Was that done like Cassius? Should I have answered Caius Cassiusso? . ......~ iv. 
Cassius is aweary of the world; Hated by one he loves ... . a og Se iv. 
1 struck The lean and wrinkled Cassiaa: and ’t was | That the mad Brutus ended A nt. and C ed. ili. t 

Cast. — I would be loath to cast away my speech . . ~ 2 « « Twelfth Night, i. 
I have set my life upon a cast, And 1 will stand the hazard of the die. . « « Richard 111. v. 


It is as proper to our age To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions. . . - . Hamlet, ii. 
Thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ee ee A 


CastinGc. — There was casting up of eyes, holding upof hands .... . . Winter's Tale,v 


CastTLe. — Comes at the last and with a little pin Bores through his castle wall . . Richard /1. iii. 
This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself . . Macbeth, i. 


Though castles topple on their warders’ heads. . . ‘ ‘ oe ae! ee a 
The cry is still, ‘They come’: our castle’s strength Will laughs a siege toscorn ... v. 
Casua.ty. — Even in the force and road of casualty. . . . . .... .Mer.of Poe 
Cat. — They ’ll take suggestion asacat lapsmilkk. ... . a - . « Lempest, ii. 
My sister crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands. 2 he : Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
If I do, Hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot at me . . - . « Much Ada, i. 
What though care killed a cat, thou hast mettle enough i in thee to kill. ATES: en Serer hd a 
I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. . . Mid. N. Dream, i. i 
Hang off, thou cat, thou burr! vile thing, let loose, Or 1 will shake thee! . . ‘ . ii 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day More than the wild-ca . . . . | Mer. of Vines ii. 


Men there are love not a gaping pig; ; Same, that are mad if they beboldacat. ... . .~ iv. 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; Why he, a harmless necessary cat . . ee we ae IN 
She shall have no more eyes to see withal thanacat . ...... Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
I could endure any thing before but a cat, and now he’sacattome . .. . . Add's Well, iv. 


A pox upon him for me, he’s more and moreacat . . 2. 2 2 6 0 © © © wp ee ee Av 
’Sblood, [ am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged bear. . . . - 2 « « t Henry IV. i. 
A clip-winged griffin and a moulten raven, A couching lion and a famipine Cats 6 % aoe & Milos 
Tut, never fear me; I am as vigilant asa cattosteal cream . . . 5 GOS 8s A 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, To tear and havoc more than she c: can ‘eat . Henry V.i. 
It follows then the cat must stay at home; Yet that is but a crushed necessity. . . . . . «i. 
The mouse ne’er shunned the cat as they did budge. . . . oh bee sain fafa Cortolanus, i. 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth As I can of those mysteries. ee a ae ae és 4 AVS 
Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ Like the poor cat i’ the adage .. . . "Macbeth, i. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. — Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. . . «oa dv 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, The cat will mew and dog will have his day Bailes, v. 
CATALOGUE. — We are men, my liege. — Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men. . . . Macbeth, iii. 
CAT-A-MOUNTAIN. — Your Cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lattice phrases. . . Merry Wives, ii. 
CATAPLASM. — No cataplasm so rare, Collected from all simples that have virtue... Hazlet, iv. 
CATARACTS and hurricanoes, spout Till you have drenched our steeples! . . . . King Lear, iii. 
CATASTROPHE.—His good melancholy oft began, On the catastrophe and heel of pastime A d/’s Well, i. 
You fustilarian! I'll tickle your catastrophe . . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 © 6 e ee 02 Henry IV, it 
Pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy. . . . . « King Lear, i. 
Catcn. — Let him walk from whence he.came, lest he catch cold « on ’s feet . Com. of Errors, iii. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
No doubt but he hath got aquiet catch . . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 1 w ew «© Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Even so quickly may one catch the plague . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 


Shal] we rouse the night-owl in a catch that will deaiw three souls ut of one weaver? . . . il. 3. 
And have is have, however men do catch: Near.or far off, well won is still well shot King John, i. 1. 
Fight closer, or, good faith, youll catchablow . . 4. . . .....- . 3 Henry VI. iui. 
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Catcu. — Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock out either of your brains Troi. & Cress. ii 


Since things in motion sooner catch the eye [han what not stirs . . . . ‘ . iil. 3. 
To catch my death with jaunting upand down. . . : eases cae a eames que Fuliet, i i. 5. 
I fear thy nature; It is too full o’ the milk of human Widnes To catch the nearest way AS/acbeth, i 1. 5. 
If the assassination Could trammel up the consequence, and catch With his surcease success. . 1. 7. 
Springes to catch woodcocks. . see ew ew we we Hamlet, i 3 
The play ’s the thing Wherein I ’Il catch the conscience ot the King. vs ho we So ae Re Se ee ws, A, 
Excellent wretch | Perdition catch my soul, But I do love thee! . . . 2. 2. «© « Othello, iu. 3. 
You may be pleased to catch at mine intent By what did here befalme . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Canst thou catch any fishes, then? —I never practised it... 6 6 ee ee e Pericles, il. 1. 
CATCHING. — A maid, and stuffed! there ’s goodly catching of cold. . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 4. 
Sickness is catching : O, were favour so, Yours would I catch . . . . . .dfid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
'T is time to give em physic, their diseases Are grown so catching. . . . . . Menry VI1I. 1.3% 
CATECHISING. ~ How am I beset! What kind of catechising call you this? . . . Aluch Ado, iv. 1. 
CaTecnism. — Honour is a mere scutcheon: and so ends my catechism . . . . 1 Henry lV... 
Say ay and no to these particulars is more than to answer in acatechism. . As You Like It, iii. 2. 
Catecnize. — Why then I suck my teeth and catechize My picked man of countries King John, i. 1. 
I will catechize the world for him; that is, make questions, and by them answer. . O¢heddo, iii. 4. 
CaTE-Loc. — Here is the cate-log of her condition . . . e © ee) 6 Lwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
CATERPILLAR. — Caterpillars of the commonwealth, Which I have sworn to weed Richard 11. ii. 3. 
Her wholesome herbs Swarming with caterpillars . 2. 2. «© «© «© © «© « « ill. 4. 
Carers. — He that doth the ravens feed, Yea, providently caters for the sparrow As ¥ ou eae ft, i. 3. 
CATERWAULING. — What a caterwauling do you keep here! . . . . - « « Lwel/th Night, ii. 3. 
Catss. — But though my cates be mean, take them in good part. . .. . Ci. of Errors, iii. 1. 
CaTTLE. — Bovs and women are for the most part cattle of this colour . . . As You Like /t, iii. 2. 
Caucasus. — Who can hold a fire in his hand By thinking on the frosty Caucasus. Richard //. i. 3. 
Caup_e. — Ye shall have a hempen caudle then and the help of hatchet . . . .2 Henry VI. iv. 7. 
Caudle thy morning taste, to cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit. . .'. . . « Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
CauGHT. — Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel?. . . . « Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
He is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the caer runs presently mad ~ « « Much Ado, i. i. 
None are so surely caught, when they are catched, As wit turned fool . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled. . . . . . ws AM’s Well, iv. 1. 
Here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling . . . . 2. 2 6 . Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
Work on, My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools arecaught . . . . . . . Othello, iv. 1. 
Cau pron. — Double, double toil and trouble ; Fire burn and cauldron bubble. . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
And now about the cauldron sing, Live elves and fairies in a ane te fas ips “tae Rte wa” a. ee BW ES 
Causes. — ‘There is reasons and causes forit . . . . . « Merry Wreves, iii. 1. 
Though sometimes you do blench from this to that, As¢ cause doth minister . Meas. for Meas. iv. 5. 
In this [71] be impartial; be you judge Of your own cause. . 2. 6 2 1 ee eee ee UW 
They can be meek that have no other cause. . 2 6 eo ew 8 oe) 6Com. of Errors, ii. t. 
I must be sad when I have cause, and smile at no man’s adests oe ee ww t) Much Add, \. 3. 
Beshrew my hand, If it should give your age such cause of fear. . . . 2. «2 + ew ee OWE 
Why should proud summer boast Before the birds have any cause to sing?. . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Be it as the style shall give us cause to climb in the merriness . . . . «+ 2 e+ ee e ODD 
We cannot cross the cause why we were born. . . ea oe we a Se AVS 
I hate ‘a breaking cause to be Of heavenly oaths, vowed with duseerity Se ag ee Yel BS ee oe. AER 
The extreme parts of time extremely forms All causes to the purpose. . . . . 1. - « 2 We 2. 
And that a great cause of the night islack of the sun... . . « « « As You Like It, iii. 2. 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him . . . P i Bl eee Ger eee, STE: 
Let me never have a cause to sigh, Till I be brought to auch: a silly sana! ‘am. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! For such as we are made of, such we be 7wel/th Night, ii. 2. 
You think them false That give you cause to prove my saying true. . . . . . King Fohkn, iii. x. 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause Doth want example ... . oe Be ah ee Ad BN A 
No customed event, But they will pluck away his natural cause And call them meteors . . iil. 4. 


Ask him his name and orderly proceed To swear him in the justice of his cause . Richard JJ, i. 3 


As thy cause is right, So be thy fortune in this royal fight! . . 2... 6. 6 © © © © e@ ok 
God in thy good cause make thee prosperous! . . . 6 2 2 + + ee © ee ee ow oo ke 
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Causg, —I know no cause Why I should welcome such a guest as grief . . . . Richard //. ii. 
Here in the view of men I will unfold some causes of your deaths. . . ..... . .~ iti 
Never yet did insurrection want Such water-colours to impaint his cause. . .1 Henry JV. vy. 
I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit isin othermen . . .-. . 2 Henry IV. i. 


I have read the cause of his effects in Galen: it isa kind of deafness. . . . ..... wi. 
Thus have you heard our cause and known our means. . . eat Sy te yeh 
A cause on foot Lives so in hope as in an early spring We see the appearing buds pend ee ads 
I am well acquainted with your manner of wrenching the true cause the false way . ss . il. 
Our cause the best; Then reason will our hearts should be as good . . . 1... we ive 


Every slight and false-derived cause, Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reason . ... ._ iv. 
Turn him to any cause of policy, The Gordian knot of it he will unloose . . . . Henry V.i. 
And to put forth My rightful hand in a well-hallowed cause. . 1. 1 1 we ee we el 
His cause being j just and his quarrel honourable . . . . Binet Suse nes ee ete a QP LG 
There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in all things Bel La. os, ee ah a a a eS 
Yet remember this, God and our good cause fight upon our side . . . . . . Richard III. v. 
He is melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair. . . . . . vot. and Cress. i. 
No discourse of reason, Nor fear of bad success ina bad cause. . . re ee ee | 
A cause that hath no mean dependence Upon our joint and several dignities ee Se. eo a A 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the other Insult without all reason . . Coriolanus, iii. 
A gentleman of the very first house, of the first and second cause . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
Up so early? What unaccustomed cause procures her hither? . . . . . 2 6 ee ee) idk. 
I have watched ere now All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick . . . . . «4 lv. 
What need we any spur but our own cause, To prick usto redress? . . . . udius Caesar, ii. 
To think that or our cause or our performance Did need anoath . . . . 2. 1 ee ee ik 
Dear my lord, Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. . 2. 2 2. 2 2 6 ee ew Ook 
’ Let me know some cause, Lest I be laughed at when I tellthemso ......... «Dd 
The cause is in my will: I will not come; Thatisenough . . . . 1. 6 2. 2. 6 © © ©) i 


Hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you may hear... 1 6 2 6 6 ee eo OA 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish Things done, undone . . .... . iv. 
For mine own good, All causes shall give way. . a és, % Macbeth, i iii. 
What concern they? The general cause? or is it a fee-grief Due to some single breast? . . iv. 
Their dear causes Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm Excite the mortified man... v. 
He cannot buckle his distempered cause Within the belt ofrule . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. ee OW, 
And now remains That we find out the cause of this effect . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 


Or rather say, the cause of this defect, For this effect defective comes iby cause... .. i. 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without Why the mandies. . . ......~ iv. 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means Todo’t . . . . . . 2. 6 «© © © ~~ iv. 
Fight for a plot Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause. . . 2 2 6 1 ee eee le 
For by the image of my cause, I see The portraiture of his . . . 2. «©. 2. 2 6 we ee CY, 
Report me and my cause aright To the unsatisfied . . . 2. «© © © © © © © «© ew © @ OW 


Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause . . ae er ae ee ee ee ee 


Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? oe ee ww we King Lear, iii. 
Some dear cause Will in concealment wrap me up awhile. . 2. . « © 6 e+ e+ e ee + IW 


Mine ’s not an idle cause. . . hea as Oe ee BOR So Se ae. SOMOS. 
Little shall I grace my cause In speaking for myself Beta ty oS Gb ee ae 
Alas the day! I never gave him cause, But jealous souls will not be answered | 80 . . . . Th 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, But jealous for they are jealous. . . . . . . . Wi 
To the felt absence now I feel a cause: Is’t cometothis? . . . . 2.) hi 
It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars ! oe W 
I cannot project mine own cause so well To make it clear. . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Thou mayst be valiant in a better cause ;. But now thou seem’st a coward ~ « « Cymbeline, iii. 
The effect of judgement Is oft the cause “ol feat ea wk. <a See. HRD wee He RE A dk we OWNS 
CausEr. — Bettering thy loss makes the bad causer worse . . . ~ + « « Richard 11, iv. 
CauTEL. — And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch The virtue of his will. . . . Hamlet, i. 
CaAuTELOuS. — Be caught with cautelous baits and practice . . - « Cortolanks, iv. 


Caution. — Yet my caution.was more pertinent Than the rebuke you sve it : ii. 


That well might Advise him toa caution, to hold what distance His wisdom can provide Macbeth, ili. 
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Caution. — Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks . . . . . . « « 0 « Macbeth, iv. 1. 
In way of caution, I must tell you, You do not understand yourself so clearly. . . Hamélet, i. 3. 
Cave. — Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, That goes not outto prey . . Afeas. for Meas. \. 3. 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, Where manners ne’er were preached! 7. Night, iv. 1. 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? Beautiful tyrant! fiend ane Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 2. 
Cavern. — Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth 2... » 6 0 «) Richard 11... 1. 
Where®wilt thou find a cavern dark enough To mask thy inonstrous visage } >. Fulius Caesar, ii. 1. 
Caviare.—The play, I remember, pleased not the million; ’t was caviare to the general Hamlet, il. 2 
Cavit. — Ip the way of bargain, mark ye me, I ‘ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 1 Henry JV. ini. a 
Cawpor. — All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor!. . . . 2. 2 « ©) dbWacbeth, i. 3 
The thane of Cawdor lives, A prosperous gentleman . . 6 «6 1 6 6 8 ee ew ee ee a 3B 
Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! The greatest is behind . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 8 6 © ee oe ew oe he 3. 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be What thou art promised. . We SRS Ves ee 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! a ee ee ee ee 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor Shall sleep no more. . . 2. © «© « «~~ it 2. 
King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, As the weird women promised . . 2. 2. 2. 6 «1 6 ee ee OM 
CEAsE to lament for that thou canst nothelp. . . . . 4 6 6 «© « LwoGen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
Cease, cease these jars, and rest your minds in peace . . . . « 1 ew we 2 Menry VI. i. 1. 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward To what they were. . . . . Macé6eth, iv. 2. 
The cease of majesty Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, dothdraw What's near it with it H’assded, iii. 3. 
By all the operations of the orbs From whom we do exist, and cease tobe . . . King Lear, i. 1. 
Than be so, better cease tobe . 2. 1 ee ee ew ww ww ww ww tw) Cy mmbeline, iv. 4. 
Cepar. — As upright asthe cedar . ... . ie 8 ~ « © Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
I ll wear aloft my burgonet, As on a mountain ton the cedar shows ~ 6 6 « » 2 Henry VI. Vv. 1. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe’sedge . . . ~ 0 0 eo ew « 0 3 Henry VI. vy. 2. 
Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, And dallies wit the wind: 2 0 0 « « « Richard ITT. i. 3. 
Like a mountain cedar, reach his branches To all the plains abouthim . . . Heary VIIT. v. 5. 
We are but shrubs, no cedars we, No big-boned men . . . . . . . « « Lttus Andron. iv. 3. 
CELEBRATION. — They are ever forward — In celebration of this day with shows Henry V/I/1. iv. 1. 
Ceverity. — Hence hath offence his quick celerity . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
It was the swift celerity of his death, Which I did think with slower footcameon . . vet. 
In motion of no less celerity Than that ofthought . . . . - . « Henry vi iii. Prol. 
She hath such a celerity in dying. — She is cunning past man’s thought ~ « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
Celerity is never more admired Than by the negligent. . . 2. 2. 2 6 . ill. 7. 
CELESTIAL as thou art, O, pardon love this wrong. . . ee ee ae $s L. Lah Iv. 2. 
To the celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified Ophelia . 0 6 © © « ») Hamlet, ii. 2 


Ceti. — O sacred receptacle of my joys, Sweet cell of virtue and nobility! . . Titus Andron. i. 1. 
O proud death, What feast is toward in thine eternal cell? . . . «© © © « + « Hamlet, v. 2. 
Arise, biack vengeance, from thy hollowcell! . 2... 2 1 2 6 @ © © «© © + Othello, iii. 3. 
Unto us it is A cell of ignorance ; travelling a-bed . 2. 1 1 ee ee ee) Cymbeline, iii. 3. 

CRLLARAGE. — Come on — you hear this fellow in the cellarage . oe ngs ts Hamlet, i L 5. 

Censer. — Cut and slish and slash, Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
You thin man in a censer, I will have you as soundly swinged forthis . . . .2 Henry IV. v. 4. 

Censure. — No might nor greatness in mortality Can censure ‘scape . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Betray themselves to every modern censure worse than drunkards. . . » As Vou Like /t, iv. 1. 
Therefore beware my censure and keep your promise . . . . 2 « « © « 2) Iwan 
If you do censure me by what you were, Not what youare .. ... +. 1 Dene VI. v. 5. 
Will you go To give your censures in this weighty business?. . . . . - « Richard J/1. ii. 
To avoid the carping censures of the world . 2... 1 1 ee ee te ee ee we) hii 
And no discerner Durst wag his tongue in censure . 2. 6 6 6 0 0 0 0 oe + Henry VITTI. i. 
Censtre me in your wisdom, and awake your senses. . « « « 0 0 ee + ¥tlius Cesar, iii. 
Let our just censures Attend the trueevent. . . . . . 0 « « ee we ee Macbeth, v. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement . . . . . 2. 0 ee ee Hamlet, i. 3. 
Shall in the general censure take corruption From that particular fault. 2. . 1... eee iy 
We will both our judgements j join In censure of hisseeming. . . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 « ss dh 2 
The fault Would not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep... ... .« . King Leas, i. 4. 
Your name is great In mouths of wisest censure . 2. 2 6 6 ee 0 6 es +) Othello, ii. 3. 
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Censure. — He's that he is: I may not breathe my censure What he might be . . Othello, iv. 


I. 


Centacrs. — Down from the waist they are Centaurs, Though women all above . King Lear, iv. 6. 
Centre. — Affection! thy intention stabs the centre. . . . . . 2. . + « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
The centre is not big enough to bear A schoolboy’s top. . ee ee ee es ee | oe 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre Observe degree . « « « Lrot. and Cress. i. } 
The strong base and building of my love Is as the very centre of the earth. . . . ... ia 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. . 
1 will find Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed Within the eeutre . « . « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
CERBERUS. — Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed canis . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
As full of envy at his greatness as Cerberus is at Proserpina’s beauty. . . TZvot. and Cress. ii. 1. 
Fell asleep As Cerberus at the Thracian poet’s feet. . . ; . . « Vitus Andron. ii. 4. 
CEREMENTS.—Tell Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, ‘Have burst theircerements Hamlet,i.4. 
CEREMONIES. — His ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears butaman . Henry V. iv. 1. 
Twenty popish tricks and ceremonies Which 1 have seen thee careful to observe itus A ndron. v. %. 


I never stood on ceremonies, Yet now they frightme . . . . « « Sulius Caesar, ii. 
CEREMONIOUS. — Let us take a ceremonious leave And loving farewell . - « « « Richard 1], i. 
CEREMONIOUSLY let us prepare Some welcome . . . . . « 6 « « « ee Mer. of Venice, v 
Ceremony. — No ceremony that to great ones longs. . . . « « « + « Meas. for Meas. ii. 

Wanted the modesty To urge the thing held as aceremony ..... . «Mer. of Venice, v. 

Whose ceremony Shall seem expedient on the now-born brief . . . . . ww All's Well, ii. 

What have kings, that privates have not too, Save ceremony, save general ceremony? Henry V. iv. 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? What kind of good art thou?. . . . . ... iv. 

What are thy comings in? O ceremony, show me but thy worth!. . . . . 2. 6. © « « iv. 

O, be sick, great greatness, And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! . . bee So ee AVS 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, Not all these, laid in bed ritajeatical: a ae meee | 

Neither will they bate One jot of ceremony. . . ‘ 2 0 oe ww es Cortolanus, ii. 

Ceremony was but devised at first To set a gloss on faint deeds . « + « Limon of Athens, i. 

Set on; and leave noceremony out .~. . . . a a ee eee Cesar, i i. 

When love begins to sicken and decay, It useth an enforced ceremony Metta, ec . iv. 

‘To feed were best at home ; From thence the sauce to meat is aaa se 8 _ Macbeth, i ili. 

‘The appurtenance of welcome is fashion and ceremony. . . Hamlet, ii. 
Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, Sats: ‘and pease Zempest, iv. 

Like over-ripened corn, Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 
Certain. — It is certain I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted. . . . . . Much Ado, i. 

Certain stars shot madly from their spheres, To hear the sea-maid’s music . J/id. N. Dream, ii. 

Believe my words, For they are certain and unfallible . . . . . . . . « « 1 Henry V1.1. 

Yet, you that hear me, This from a dying man receive ascertain. . . . . Henry VII/. ii. 

I am thy father’s spirit, Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. . . . . . Hamilet,i. 
CrerTAINTIES.—F urnished with no certainties More than he haply may retail from me 2 Henry /V.i. 

O, doubt not that; I speak from certainties . . . . . Coriolanus, i. 

Certainties Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, The remedy then bom C yonbeline, i i. 
CERTAINTY. — Not a resemblance, but a certainty . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 

Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty, Albeit I "] swear r that I do know. Mer. of Venice, ii. 

Nay, ’t is most credible; we here receive it A certainty . . . ..... . Adl’s Well,i 

Upon thy certainty and confidence What darest thou venture? . . . 2. 6. 6. 2 ee ee) Oh 
Cress. — Poor jade is wrung in the withers out of allcess. . . . . . . . « «1 Henry IV. ii. 
CHAFED. — Being once chafed, he cannot Be reined again to temperance. . ... Coriolanus, iii. 
Cuarr. — His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff . Mer. of Venice, i. 

Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times To be new-varnished . . . ii. 

Even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, And good from bad find no partition: 2 Henry I V. iv. 

We are the grains: You are the musty chaff; and you are smelt Above the moon Coriolanus, v 
CHAIN. — Were ’t not affection chains thy tender days . . . . . . . TwoGen. of Verona, i. 

No man is so vain That would refuse so fair an offered chain . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 


What fashion will you wear the garland of ? about your neck, like an usurer’s chain? Mauch A do, ii. 


His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing impaired, but all disordered . Mid. NV. Dreant, v 
Never did captive with a freer heart Cast off his chains of bondage . . . . . Richard //.i. 
Cuatir. — Break a lance, And run a tilt at death withinachair . .... . 1 Henry V1. iii. 
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Cuatr.—Now breathless wrong Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease 7imon of Athens, v. 4. 
Cu ALicg. — Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice ‘Io ourown hps . . Sfacbeth, i. 7. 
CHALKED. — It is you that have chalked forth the way Which brought us hither . . Zesmpest, v. 1. 
Cuatky.—I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I could find no whiteness in them Com: of Errors, iii. 2. 
CHALLENGE. — God bless me from a challenge! . . .. . ee ew ww) Much Ado, v. 1. 
That is honour’s scorn, Which challenges itself as honour’s bara oe ew ew ww All's Well, ii, 3. 
That we our largest bounty may extend Where nature doth with merit penne . Aing Lear, i. 1. 
He is a good one, and his worthiness Does challenge much respect. . . . 6 Othello, ii. 1. 
CHALLENGED, — I ‘Id have seen him damned ere 1 ’id have challengedhim . ” Twelfth Vight, iii. 4. 
Had you not been their father, these white flakes Had challenged pity of them  <Acng Lear, iv. 7. 
CHALLENGER. — "I is a boisterous and a cruel style, A style for challengers. As kon Like /t, iv. 3. 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age For her perfections. . . . . . . . + famlet, iv. 7. 
CuHam. — Fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s beard. . . . 2. 2. 2. 6 « « « Such Ado, ii. 1. 
CHAMBER.—He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber To the lascivious pleasing ofa lute Richard ///.i.1 
An untimely ague Stayed me a prisoner in my chamber . . . . . . « « « Henry VI. i. 1. 
He ’s much out of health, and keepshis chamber. . . . . «© «© « « © Lémonof Athens, iit. 4. 


Many do keep their chambers are not sick . . ee eee ow Wee sar te cet AMR a 
Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick . . » Hamlet, v. 1, 
*T is her breathing that Pertumes the chamber thus. . . . 2 ee ee ew) Cymbeline, ii. 2. 


CHAMBERERS. — And have not those soft parts of conversation That chamberers have. Otheddo, iii. 3. 
CHAMBER-MAIDS.—Here will I remain With worms that are thy chamber-maids Romeo & Fultet, v. 3. 
CHAMELEON. — Though the chameleon Love can feed on the air. . . wo Gen. of l’erona, ii. 1. 
He is a kind of chameleon. — That hath more mind to feed on your blood than hve in your air ii. 4 
1 can add colours to the chameleon, Change shapes with Proteus for advantages 3 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
Of the chameleon’s dish: I eat the air, promise-crammed . . . . . . + + . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
CHAMPION. — To God, the widow’s champion and defence. . . . - « « + «© &iéchard //, i. 2. 
Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never ight But when her humorous ladyship is by! A’. Yokn, iii. 1. 
His champions are the prophets and apostles, His weapons holy saws of sacred writ 2 Henry VJ. i. 3. 
Come fate into the list, And champion me to the utterance!. . . . . «© « « « Macbeth, iii. 1. 
Cuanceg. — There is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death Merry Wives, v. 1. 
I may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit brokenon me. . . . <Aluch Ado, ii. 3. 


An there be any matter of weight chances, callupme . . . , 2g ee ee Ge OR, SAS 
They have writ the style of gods And made a push at chance and aulierarice ow ee ae 7 
Come, bring me unto my chance... . Ge te ee a ae ee ee ce TR of Veniey il, 2. 
You that choose not by the view, Chance as fate ana choose astrue!. .. . - . tha. 


I am questioned by my fears, of what may chance Or breed upon our absence Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
We profess Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies Of every wind that blows . . . iv. 4 


Though I am not naturally honest, I am so sometimes by chance . . . . . . . ive 4 
And summed the account of chance . . . : j . et a Hey Vi 1. 
How chances mock, And changes fill the cup af alferation With divers jiquois' ee ee ao ae Ne 
Of the main chance of things As yet not come tolife . . . . . ae ee eee | ae 
Against iJl chances men are ever merry; But heaviness foreruns the good event bs %% . iv. 2. 
In the reproof of chance Lies the true proof of men. . . Trot. ghd. Cress. i. } 
Injury of chance Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by All bine of pause e. Bg . . ive 4 
That common chances common men could bear . . . . ; a A eg oe Cislies lv. 1. 
Determine on some course, More than a wild exposture to Sach chance .€ 3 . ived. 
Repose you here in rest, Secure from worldly chances and mishaps! . . . . Titus Aadeon, oe 

Ah, what an unkind hour Is guilty of this lamentable chance! . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 3. 


If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, Without my stir. . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, I had lived a blessedtime . . . ... .. ~~ ii 3. 
I would set my life on any chance, To mend it, or beridon’t . . . . 2. 2. + e «© © © iti xe 
And the chance of goodness Be like our warranted quarrel!» . 2. 1 1 1 ee e &  dveg. 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows That ever I have felt . . . . . Ki ing Lear, v. 3. 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, Of moving accidents by flood and field . Othello, i 163s 

The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, Could neither graze nor pierce . . . ive. 
In our sports my better cunning faints Under his chance . . . S dew Ant. nud Cleo. ii. 3. 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember As things but done by chance ..... vw.2. 
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CHANCE. — I shall show the cinders of my spirits Through the ashes of my chance A nt. and Cleo. v. 2. 


Consider, sir, the chance of war: the day Was yours by accident . . . . . . Cymbeline, v. 5. 
CHANCED. — And go read with thee Sad stories chaftced in the times of old . . Titus Andron. iii. 2. 
Tell us what hath chanced to-day, ‘That Cesar looks so sad . . - « « S¥ulins Cesar, i. 

CHANGE. — As school-maids change their names By vain, though ant sffecion Meas. for Meas. i. 
You must, sir, change persons with me, ere you make that my la ee ee Vv. 
Change slander to remorse; that is some good. . cg? gh at, oh VA Much Ado iv. 
Nine changes of the watery star hath been The shepherd’s nota: 2 0 6 ee Winter's Tale, i. 
And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change. . . poe . « Richard 11. ii. 


How chances mock, And changes fill the cup of alteration ‘With divers liquors! 2 Henry LV. iii. 
Hang ye! Trust ye? With every minute you do changeamind. . .. . . Cortolanus, i. 
Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer. . . . . 2. . «0 Witus Andron. i. 
The inconstant moon, That monthly changes in her circled orb. . . . . Romeo and Juliet, ii. 


And all things change them tothe contrary. ie ei ee wh ak at Sa A 8S. he SS 
A poor unmanly melancholy sprung From change at fortunes: ~ + « « « Limon of Athens, iv. 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question . . . . . . . .) Fulius Ceasar, ii. 
Now I change my mind, And partly credit things that do oe Metab WR Dee oe 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature . . oe 6 eo ww t Hamlet, iii. 
For this ‘ would’ changes, And hath abatements and delaya:, Be et dee Se AY OSs Se ae ea a 
You see how full of changes hisageis . . ... . King Lear, i 1. 
The lamentable change is from the best; The worst ‘eturns to laughter . ae oe . iv. 
Since I saw you last, There isa change upon you. . a ee ee eee Ant. andl Cleo. ii. 
The miserable change now at my end Lament nor sorrow at: it ae a 
Do that thing that ends all other deeds; Which shackles accidents and bolts up change e Ao 
Not I, Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce The beggary of his change . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
CHANGED, — Believe me, you are marvellously Changed ree. i6 se: wi, seo es & Mer. of Venice, i. 
What we changed Was innocence for innocence . . . . . . « « .’. « Winter's Tale, i. 
Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be . . . . oe we ew ew ew ew et Henry VIL. 


Thou changed and self-covered thing, for shame, Besonster not thy feature . . King Lear, iv. 
He is much changed. — Are his wits safe? is he not light of brain? . . . . . . Othello, iv. 


CHANGELING. — She never had so sweet a eee oe oe eo ew ew ww et Mid. N. Dream, ii. 

Yet his nature In that’s no changeling . . a cas oe ee et ee 6 Coriolanus, iv. 
CHANNELS. — With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks oe eo ew ow ew ww King Lear, i. 
CHANSON. — The first row of the pious chanson will show you more. . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
CHANTED. — Which time she chanted snatches of oldtunes  . . ere | 
CHANTICLEER. — I hear The strain of strutting chanticleer Cry éack-acdiddie- dow . . Tempest, i. 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. . 2. 2 - + © + © + © « «© ) AS You Like It, ii. 
CHANTING faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon . . . - « - - + « «. Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Cu aos. — Like to a chaos, or an unlicked bear-whelp. . . . .- . . . . . 3 Henry VI. iii. 

This chaos, when degree t is suffocate, Follows the choking .. . . . Lrot. and Cress. i. 


O heavy lightness! serious vanity! Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! Romeo and Fulzet, i. 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, Chaos is come again . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
CHAPELS had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces . . . . Miler. of Venice, i. 
CHAPLET. — An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds Is, as in mockery, set Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
CHAPMEN. — Not uttered by base sale of chapmen’s tongues . . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
You do as chapmen do, Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy. . . . Tvrot. and Cress. iv. 
Cuaps. —O, now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel . . . . . . . «. King Fohn, ii. 
My frosty signs and chaps of age, Grave witnesses of true experience. . . . Titus Andron. v. 
He unseamed him from the nave tothe chaps. . . . . . +» « «© «© « « « « Macbeth, i. 
Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more . . . + « « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


Cos poke eee oe eee ae 


CH ARACTER.—With characters of brass, A forted sexidence? painat the tooth of time Meas. for Meas. v. 


Thou hast a mind that suits With this thy fair and outward character. . . . Twel/th Night, i. 
Blossom, speed thee well! There lie, and there thy character . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
That are written down old with all the characters of age . . . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV.1. 
I say, without characters, fame liveslong . . . » « « Richard 117. iii. 


hal Oe oe Be a es a a es oe 
a a i ee ce Se a ae i ae ai 


Perspicuous even as substance, Whose grossness little characters sum Sup . .Lvrot. and Cress. i. " 
And these few precepts in thy. memory See thou character . . .. +... . . »- Hamlet, i. 3. 
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CHARACTER. — In glittering golden characters express A general praisetoher . . . Pericles, iv. 3. 
Learned indeed were that astronomer That knew the stars as I his characters . . Cysebeline, iii. 2. 


He cut our roots In characters, And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick . . . . . iv. 2. 
CHARACTERED. — Table wherein all my thoughts Are visibly charactered wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
Show me one scar charactered on thy skin... ‘ . « « 2 Henry V1. iii. 1. 


CHARACTRRY. — I will construe to thee, All the eWaraetery Bei my aa brows . + Fulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Cuare.—When thou hast done this chare, I'll give thee leave To play tll doomsday A xt. and Cleo. v. 2. 
CHARGE. — Thy charge Exactly is performed: but there’s more work . . . . . . Tempest, i. 2. 


’T is a great charge to come under one body’s hand. . 2 0 et 0 @) 6 Merry Wives, i. 4. 
How darest thou trust So great a charge from thine own custody >. ww 0 Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
. Tell me how thou hast disposed thy charge... ‘ gt gh gee ile Fah Sota as i aS 
It is A charge too heavy for my strength, but yet We ay sue io best it. 2. 2. . AU's Well, iii. 3. 
With such a hell of pain and world of charge . . . 2 ee ee « 6 Lv0t. and Cress. iv. 1. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge Of dear port oe we tw « 0 Romeo and Fuliet, v. 2. 


A good and virtuous nature may recoil In an imperial charge... ww tt Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Proclaim no shame When the compulsive ardour anes the charge. . . . . . « Hamelet, iii. 4. 
And many such-like ‘As’es of great charge . . . See ae ee ek Vv. 2. 
CHARGED. — She was charged with nothing But whats was true and very full of proof Muck ade I 
What you have charged me with, that have I done; And more. much more . . King Lear, v. 3 
CHARiest.—The chariest maid is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty to the noon Hamelet?, i. 3. 
Cuariot. — Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut Made by the joiner squirrel . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 4 
CHARITABLE. — A branch and parcel of mine oath, A charitable duty of my order Come. of Errors, v. 1 
You were born under a charitable star. — Under Mars, I. . . ‘ . . « All’s Well, ict 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, Be thy intents wicked orcharitable Hamlet, i. 4. 
Cuarity. — Might there not be a charity in sin To save this brother’s life? .  Aleas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
I'll take it as a peril to my soul, [tis no sin at all, but charity . 2. . 6. 1... ee ew eC 
To do’t at peril of your soul, Were equal poise of sin and charity . . . il, 4. 
Thou hast not so much charity in thee as to go to the ale with a Christian Two Gen. of Vermaei ii. 5. 
Thy love is far from charity, That in love’s grief desirest society . . . . Love's L. Lest, iv. 3. 


For charity itself fulfils the law, And who can sever love from ee és" ee Be, AVE Ss 
He hath a neighbourly charity in him. . . . : ae ee ae . Mer. of Venice, i 1, 2. 
But what of that?) ”T were good you do so much for charity . a ee oe ee » . ives 
Ransacking the church, Offending charity . . . ; eo 8 8 | King Fokx, iii. 4 
He hath a tear for pity and a hand Open as day for méliing charity. o « © « 2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 
’T was sin before, but now ‘tis charity. - « «3 Menry Viv. gs 
You know no rules of charity, Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses Richard ///. i. 2 


Urge neither charity nor shame to me: Uncharitably with me have you dealt. . . . . . 2.43 
My charity is outrage, life my shame; And in that shame still live my sorrow’s rage! . . . . i. 3. 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ;.Made peace ofenmity  . . . . . 6 6. © « iin 


Put meekness in thy mind, Love, charity, obedience, and true duty! . . . - Pres | re 
You speak not like yourself; who ever yet Have stood tocharity . . . . . “Henry VITI. it. 4. 
I will not wish ye half my miseries; | have more charity . . . be 2 . iio. 


How much, methinks, I could despise this man, But that I am bounds in charity against it . il 2. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; Give him a little earth for charity!. . . . . . iva 
Give me leave to speak him, And yet with charity O° Mi ntRettey Aee- Sip Boo io Se ee ee: SAVES 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all To envious and calumniating time Trot. and Cress. iii. 3 
As with a man by his own alms empoisoned, And with his charity slain . . . . Cortolanus, v. 6 
This was but a deed of charity To that which thou shalt hear of me anon . . Titus Andron.v. 1 
Let ’s exchange charity. I am no lessin blood thanthouart ... . . . « King Lear, v. 3 
CHARLES’ wain is over the newchimney . . . . «8 2 6 6 ee we ew ew et Henry LV. ii. 1 
CHARM. — Setting the attraction of my good parts aside, I have no other charms Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
Music oft hath such a charm To make bad good, and good provoke . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 1. 
Beauty is a witch Against whose charms faith melteth into blood . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Yet is this no charm for the toothache ... . bo ae, a> nate Ber SG ae a Jae PS ay 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, Charm cele with air, and agony with words... Vv. 7. 
And loves again, Alike bewitched by the charm of looks . . . . « Romeoand Fultet, ii. Prol. 
I, the mistress of your charms, The close contriver of allharms. . ... . . « « Macbeth, iii. s. 
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Cuarm. — For a charm of powerful trouble, Like a hell-broth boil and bubble . . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
I ll charm the air to give a sound, While you perform your antic round . . . ..... ivwn 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon To stand auspicious mistress . King Lear, ii. 1. 
Is there not charms By which the property of youth and maidhood pea be abused?. . Othedlo, i. 1. 
Thou hast practised’ on her with foul charms . . . ww % bn. 6 i ae 

CHARMED. — | bear a charmed life, which must not yield To one ok woman bora a Macbeth, v. 

CHARMER. — She was a charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of people . . Othello, iii. 

CHARTER. — I must have liberty Withal, as large acharterasthewind . . As You Like It, ii. 
Let me find a charter in your voice, To assist my simpleness. . . « 0 « « Othello, i. 

CHARTERED. — That, when he speaks, The air, a chartered libertine, is ‘still. . » « Henry V.i. 

CuHaRyspis.—When | shun Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis, your mother Mer. of Venice, iii. 

CHASE. — If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, Ihave done. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Big round tears Coursed one another down his innocent nose In piteous chase 4s You Like /t, ii. 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, Shake off their sterile curse . . . . Suudius Cesar, i. 

CHASED. — All things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 

CHASTE. — I will find you twenty lascivious turtles ere one chaste man. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown . . Much Ado, iv. 
Carve on every tree The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she . . . . « As You Like It, iii. 
A virgin from her tender infancy, Chaste and immaculate in very thought . . . 1 Henry VJ. v. 
Chaste as the icicle That ’s curdied by the frost from purest snow . . . . . . Covriolanus, v. 
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Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. . . . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 
If she be not honest, chaste, and true, There is no man seta! ee ee ew ew tw t)6 Othello, iv. 2. 
I thought her As chaste as unsunned snow . . . 2 0 ew we )=6Cymbeline, ii. 5. 
CHASTISEMENT.—Do with your injuries as seems you best, In any chastisement Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
CHASTITY. — More than our brother is our chastity . . . ie. > ii, 4. 
There is not chastity enough in language Without offence to utter them . Gone Muck ‘Ado, iv. 1. 


When she weeps weeps every little flower, Lamenting some enforced chastity Mid. VN. Dream, iii. 1. 
The very ice of chastity isinthem. . . . <8 - «© © « As You Like It, iii. 
My chastity ’s the jewel of our house, Bequeathed down from many ancestors. . Adl’s Weill, iv. 
There’s a palm presages chastity, ifnothingelse. . 2. . . © © © + « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
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CuatT. — O, how I long to have some chat with her! . . . ©. © « . « Zam. 2 the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Pray you, sit down; For now we sit to chat as well aseat. ... . » «© = - eg | NES, 
You muse what chat wetwohavehad .. . a ee 3 Hensy VI. iii. 2. 

CHATTEL.—She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, My household stuff Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Look to my chattels and my moveables: Let senses rule . . «© . . 2. . « « « Henry V. ii. 3. 

Cueap. — I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome dear. . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 1. 
A few drops of women’s rheum, which are As cheap as lies . . . . . . . © Covriolanus, v. 6. 


CHueEapsipg. — In Cheapside shall my palfry goto grass . . - « 2 Henry VI. iv. 
When shall we go to Cheapside and take up commodities upante our ‘bills? eee er Bae ve, Mo AVE. 
CueEatT. —I purchased this caparison, and my revenue is the silly cheat . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 3 
CHEATED of feature by dissembling nature, Deformed, unfinished. . . . . . . Richard I/I.i.1 
CHEATER.—Abominable damned cheater, art thou not ashamed to be called Captain? 2 Henry /V. ii. 4 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, And many such-like liberties of sin Com. of Errors, i. 2 
Cueck. — Mocking the air with colours idly spread, And find nocheck. . . . . King Sohn, v.1 
Checks and disasters Grow in the veins of actions highest reared . . . . ./vrot. and Cress. \. 3 
O, this life Is nobler than attending fora check . . oe ew ew ow ew tw 6 Cymbeline, iii. 3 
CHECKED. — Be checked for silence, But never taxed for speech se ee ew ew ew All's Well, ict. 
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Cuerk. — The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim A matter from thee . . . . Tempest, ii. 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks .. . - « Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took From my Soar cheek? 2 0 « © Com. of Errors, ii. 
The old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis-balls. . . . . . . Much Ada, iii. 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, And fears by pale white shown . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Why is your cheek so pale? How chance the roses there do fade so fast? . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Follow! nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole .. Soe, oat a TAM 
Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, While I thy amiable cheeks do coy — iv. 
An evil soul producing holy witness Is like a villain with a smiling cheek. . . Mer. of Venice: 1. 
A lean cheek, which you have not, a blue eye and sunken, which you have not As You Like It, iii. 
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Cueex. — Your black silk hair, Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream As You Like /1t, iii. 


Such war of white and red within her cheeks!. . . . . . « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
The tyranny of her sorrows takes all livelihood from her cheek: we ew ew ew ew AL's Well, i. 
Your date is better in your pie and your porridge than in your cheek. . 2 2 2 ee 8 ee 
His cicatrice an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek . .. . bre 4c ae. Be. CAG 
His left cheek 1s a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right cheek is worn bare “A iv. 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek. . _ Twelfth Night, ii. 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, But not take inthe mind . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, As seal to this indenture of my love . . Aung Fohn, ii. 


Now will canker-sorrow eat my bud And chase the native beauty from his cheek. . . . . ML 
Where is that blood That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? . . . ie es te ae SAG 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew That silverly doth progress on thy ehecke ee a a: 
Darest with thy frozen admonition Make pale our cheek? . . . . « « Richard J. ii. 
Then his cheek looked pale, And on my face he turned an eye of death . 2 6 « 2 Menry 1V.1. 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks? ... a ae ae ee ee ee | 
The whiteness in thy cheek Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand ef Wy tet Tae erty IV. i. 
Have you not a moist eye? a dry hand? a yellow cheek? a white beard? . . . ae 


Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow . iv. 
Look ye, how they change! Their cheeks are paper . . . «+» « « « = « Afenry Vii. 


Meantime your cheeks do counterfeit our roses. . ee ee ee | Hlenry VI. in. 
’T is not for fear, but anger, that thy cheeks Blush for mire shame Ys Se ee ig nine > TS 
The heart there cools and ne’er returneth to blush and beautify the cheek dcain 2 Henry VJ. ii. 
All the standers-by had wet their cheeks, Like trees bedashed with rain. . . . Richard/I/J. i. 
What grief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks? . . » 2 6 « « - Trot. and Cress. i. 
And bid the cheek be ready with a blush Modest as ioRine: ‘ re ee ee | 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek Outswell the colic of puffed Aquilon . Srdie. ao Os ae. AME 
My mother’s blood Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister Bounds in my father’s . . ._ iv. 
Tears, Brewed with her sorrow, meshed upon her cheeks. . . . . . Litus Andron. ii. 


She hangs upon the cheek of night Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’ sear . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, As daylight dothalamp .. . . .- ii. 


See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand! . . gt el. cde SWE VAR 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, That I might {ouch that cheek t Birla nm Sk My, ee tee, 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit Of an oldtear. . 2. 1. 6 6 © © @ @ ee ee ithe 
The roses 1n thy lips and cheeks shall fade To paly ashes. . . 1 1 6 0 ee we ee eA. 
Famine is in thy cheeks, Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes. . . . »- « © « «© We 
Beauty’s ensign yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. . . a ee ae ae ee ee ee 
You can behold such sights, And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks » 2 ee « Macbeth, iii. 
Those linen cheeks of thine Are counsellors to fear . . . . Oe Car a ee ee a eee eC 
With cadent tears fret channels in hercheeks . . . oo 0 we ee) King Lear, i. 
Let not women’s weapons, water-drops, Stain my man's s cheeks! ee ay ee ae ee ee 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! . . . SB ae ah ae ee ee 
Milk-livered man! That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs te cas Fas a SAS ed Se SE 
And now and then an ample tear trilled down Her delicate cheek. . . . . ho Bee cae. 
I should make very forges of my cheeks, That would to cinders burn up modesty . Othello, iw. 
Had I this cheek To bathe my lips upon. . . .° 2 1 we ew ee es Cymbeline, i 
You must Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek Bo Nei rit ade, Ges Wet a rae 1 6 
Cuegr. — I have good cheer at home; and I pray you all gowithme ... . Merry Wives, iii. 
Our cheer May answer my good will and your good welcome here. . . . Com. of Ervors, iii. 
Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast. . . 2 6 6 6 0 6 ee ee oe ew) OW 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart . . . af $e AS CS. cig Dae, Sees se Ss 
Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome: we would fain have sities ae okt GA la ee TI 
All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, With sighs of love. . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


The fairest dame That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer ; dis ode de cat gto oe We 
Therefore be of good cheer, for truly I think you aredamned .. . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Live a little ; comfort a little; cheer thyself alittle... . 2. . 2... As You Like It, ii. 
Welcome! one mess is like to be your cheer. . « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
I shall command your welcome here, And, by all likelihoods some chest istoward .... VY. 
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CHEER. — Quoth-a, we shall Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer . . . .2 Henry IV. v. 
These news, my lords, ‘may cheer our drooping spirits me at ~ 6 6 © « wt Henry VI. v. 
With his grumbling voice Was wont to cheer his dad in mnutinies © 0 « « © « 3 Henry VI. 1, 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ?— Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear their wreck ii. 
Although the cheer be poor, ’T will fill your stomachs: please you eat of it . Zitus Andron. v. 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, The day tocheer . . . « Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
Receive what cheer you may: The night is long that never finds the day . . « « Macbeth, iv. 
This push Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. . . . «© - 2 © 6 6 we v. 
Remain Here, in the cheer and comfort of oureye . . j «4 Hamlet, i. 
You are so sick of late, So far from cheer and from your former state, That I distrust you. iii. 
To desperation turn my trust and hope! An anchor’s cheer in prison be ty scope!. . iii. 
You shall have better cheer Ere you depart; and thanks to stay andeatit. . . C tponbeleneet iti. 

CHEERED, — I cheered them up with justice of our cause, With promise of high pay 3 Henry VJ. ii. 
As all the world is cheered by the sun, So I by that; it is my day, my life . . . Richard /T1/. i. 

CHEERER. — Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, Unpruned dies. . . . . . Henry Viv. 

CHEERFUL. — Lay aside life-harming heaviness And entertain a cheerful disposition Richard //. ii. 
Of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage. . . . . . . 1 Henry IV, ii. 
But freshly looks and overbears attaint With cheerful semblance . . . . . Henry V. iv. Pro 
An unaccustomed spirit Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts Romeo and Fuliet, v. 1. 

CHEERFULLY. — Go cheerfully together and digest Your angry choler . . . . 1 Henry VJ. iv. 1. 
How cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died within these two hours . . . Hamlet, iii. 2 

CHEERLY. — Well said! thou lookest cheerly . . . 1. . 1. 6 6 6 « « AS You Like It, ii. 6. 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath . . oe oe ew ew ee Richard IT, 1. 3. 
Cheerly, boys ; be brisk awhile, and the longer fiver take alll. ~ 6 « « © Romeo and Fuliet, i. 5. 

CHEEsE. — I will make an end of my dinner; there’s pippins and cheese tocome Merry Wi ives, i, 2. 
I love not the humour of bread and cheéss, and there ’s the humour of it. 
*T is time I were choked with a piece of toasted cheese . . . . 2. © . 


Sew ape sek eee 


1 Henry IV. iii. x. 


e e e Ld C) e Vv. 5. 
I had rather live With cheese and garlic ina windmill. . . .... . ‘ 


Like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring. . .. . , ‘ 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
It will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as another man’s award will . . « « « Henry V. iit. 
His breath stinks with eating toasted cheese . . . 2 1 ee se ee ee) 2 Henry VI. iv. 7. 
Art thou come? why, my cheese, my digestion . . .. + + +. .-« Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
That stale old mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor . . . - oe a ee ee ee ee 
CuerisuH..— Love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy guests ~ « « 1 Henry IV. iii. 3. 
Taught us how to cherish such high deeds Even in the bosom of our adversaries . Vv. 5. 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee . . a Heury VIL. iil. 2. 
CHERISHED.—Who, ne’er so tame, 80 cherished and locked up, Will have a wild trick 1 Henry LV. v. 2. 
Feed like oxen at a stall, The better cherished, still the nearer death. . . . . Ff 


Warm the starved snake, Who, cherished in your breasts, will sting yourhearts . . 2 Henry Vv. T. ii 1 
CHERISHER. — He that comforts my wife is the cherisher of my flesh and blood. . Adl’s Well, i. 3. 
CHERISHES. — He that cherishes my flesh and blood loves my flesh and blood . . . 1.35 
Cuerries.—O, how ripe in show Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow Mid. NV. Dream; ii. 2. 
CHERRY. — So we grew together, Like to a double ee seeming parted .. iii. 2. 

’T is as like you As cherry isto cherry . ‘ ; . uc Se Hey VIII. Vv. I. 

Her art sisters the natural roses; Her snkkle; silk, twin with the rubied cherry . Pericles, v. Gower. 
’ CHERRY-PIT. —’T is not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan... . Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
CHERUBIM. — Heaven’s cherubim, horsed Upon the sightless couriers of the air . . Macbeth, i. 7. 


CHERUBIN. —A cherubin Thou wast, that did preserveme. .... .. . « Lempest, i. 2. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins . . . Bs Nip ok UR: a ee Le | Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Fears make devils of cherubins; they never see truly a oe ea Tri and Cress. iii. 2. 
Turn thy complexion there, Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin » » « Othello, iv. 2 
The roof o' the chamber With golden cherubins is fretted . . . . ~ - 6 Cymbeline, it. 4 

Cugst. — A jewel in a ten-times-barred-up chest Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. Richard //.i.1 
From his deep chest laughs out aloud applause . . . . .....- Zi vot. and Cress. i. 3: 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout blood . . . cae a ea ew INOS 

CuestnuT. — An excellent colour: your chestnut was ever the only ‘eolour . As You Like It, iii. 4 

2 


Not half so great a blow to hear As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire. . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
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Cuestnut. — A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, And munched, and munched . Macbeth, i. 
Cueverit, — A sentence is but a cheveril glove toa goodwit. . . . . . Teeefth Night, iii. 
Your soft cheveril conscience would receive, If you might please to stretch it . Henry V//T. ii. 
Cuew. — Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this . . . . . . .. . « Sdius Cesar, i. 


3 
i. 
3. 
2. 


CHEWING the food of sweet and bitter fancy . . ~ . . As You Like It, iv. 3. 
CHICKEN. — An empty eagle were set To guard the chicken from 3 a hutigry kite . 2 Henry V/. iii. 1. 
You would eat chickens i’ the shell. . . . . . . we ew ee «)©=6T vot. and Cress. i. 2. 


She is e’en setting on water to scald such chickens as vous are. . . Limon of Athens, ii. 
All? What, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fell swoop? . . « « Macbeth, iv. 
Cuip. — When we have chid the hasty-footed time For partingus . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Crippen. — The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds . « « se )~=©6 Othello, ii. 


You ’)1 still be too forward. — And yet I was last chidden for being: iso slow Two Gen. of Verona,i ii. ’ 


Cutpe. — One word more Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee . . a ee empest, i : 
If she do chide, 't is not to have you gone . . aos Two Cen of Verona, iii. 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, Though I aloue do feel the injury Mfid. N. Dream, iii. 


I will chide no breather in the world but myself, against whom I know most faults 4s You Like /t, iii. 2. 


Sweet youth, I pray you, chide a year together . . 1. 1. 1 1 ee we te ee we ee KL 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo . . . i ee EO he Se ee gee NE 
Almost chide God for making you that countenance youare. . . be. er ihe Ws ae GE ca, > AMS 
Though she chide as loud As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently . . .... ae 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Do you not come your tardy son to chide? . . . o 6 0 6 6 + Hamlet, iii. 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, And chides: with thinking » « 6 © «© © Othello, ii. 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, To weep . . » 2 « 6 6 Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Cutipinc. — Better a little chiding than a great deal of heart-break ‘ . . « Merry Wives, v 

Never did I hear Such gallant chiding . . . . . 1... s «© « « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
As the icy fang And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind . . . ~ « AS You Like It, ii. 
He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, [ am a child to chiding ~ 2 « © « Othello, iv. 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make . . FPevicles, iii. 
Cuier. — Great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast . . . « Macbeth, ii. 
What is a man, If his chief good and market of his time Be but to sleep and feed > . Hamlet, iv. 
CuiLp. — Love is like a child, That longs for every thing that he can come by 7wo Gen. of Ver. iii. 
You do ill to teach the child such words: he teaches him to hick and to hack. Merry Weoves, iv. 
Now is Cupid a child of conscience ; he makes restitution i I Be} a ca aS Ge oy 
As to show a child his new coat and forbid him to wearit . . . . « Much Ado, iii. 
If you hear a child cry in the night, you must call to the nurse and bid her stillit . 2... iit. 


My brother hath a daughter, Almost the copy of my child that’s dead . . . di. Mah: Gp. vee’ Se 
This child of fancy that Armado hight . . . . . 1. 6 1 6 es we ew @ Love's L. Lost, i. 
With a child of our grandmother Eve, afemale . . . 2. 2. «. 6 «© ee ee te te ew ew ee 
Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty and pathetical! . . . gta te “gh ae ole eK 
Love is full of unbefitting strains, All wanton asa child, skipping, ‘and Wal os ee a me Me 
This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


Thou hast given her rhymes And interchanged love-tokens with my child SC shige Ran Si aca, cca 
Therefore is Love said to be a child, Because in choice he is so oft beguiled . . . . 2. 2 «ie 
Come, recreant ; come, thou child; I ’ll whip thee witharod .. . ie: at og. See Ge AMS 


Like a child on a recorder ; a sound, but not in government. .... . ; v. 
It is a wise father that icaows hisownchild. . . . ee Ce | Mer. f Venice i ii. 
Your boy that was, your son that is, your child that shall be . ee oe ee ii. 
What heinous sin is it in me To be ashamed to be my father’s child!. . . . A ii. 
Let her never nurse her child herself, for she will breed it like a fool. . . As Vou ‘Like It, iv. 
Happy the parents of so fairachild!. . . . 1. 2 2 6 6 « 6 © « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
You are as fond of grief as of vourchild. . . . . i - 0 « « « King Fohn, iii. 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, Lies in his bed, walks - and down with me... iii 
Let it not be so, Lest child, child’s children, cry against you, ‘woe!’. . . . . Richard /1. iv. 
He will spare neither man, woman, nor child. . . . . . . 6 « «© « . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
Woe to that land that 's governed by achild!. . . . « « Richard 111, ii. 


We scarce thought us blest That God had lent us but this only child . . Romeo and Fultet, iii. 
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CHILD.—This noble passion, Child of integrity, hath from my soul Wiped the black scruples acd. iv. 3. 


He is the second time come to them; for They say an old man is twice achild . . Haslet, ii. 
Why, now you speak Like a good child and atrue gentleman . . a AR ea? RS Be. VE 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is To have a thankless child t. ah Me ee ae Oe one Lear, i. 
Child Rowland to the dark tower came, His word was still, — Fie, foh, andfum. . . Hh. 
I am glad at soul I have no other child . . . . a a a Othello, i i. 
He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, I am a a child to chiding ae ae we 'tey UME 


Like beauty’s child, whom nature gat For men to see, and seeing wonder at . . . Pevictes,j it. 
CuiLpHoop.—Isit all forgot? All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? Mid. NV. Dream, iii. 
As the remembrance of an idle gaud Which in my childhood I did dote upon. . iv. 
I urge this childhood proof, Because what follows is pure innocence . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
They were trained together in their childhoods . . . . . .. =. =. + « Winter's Tale, i. 
Now [ have stained the childhood of our joy . . o 0 ee eo tw «© )=6Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
’'T is the eye of childhood That fears a painted devil <8 ee ~ 0 « « « Macbeth, ii. 
Cuivpinc. — The childing autumn, angry winter, change Their wonted Ivers Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
CHILDISH. — His big manly voice Turning again toward childish treble . . As You Like It, ii. 
What cannot be avoided ’T were childish weakness to lament or fear. . . . .3 Henry VI. v. 
I am too childish-foolish for this world . . . . . 0 + 0 « Richard 111, i. 
CHILDISHNESS. — Second childishness and mere oblivion, Sans teeth, sans eyes As You Like It, ii. 


Perhaps thy childishness will move him more Than can our reasons . . . . Coriolanus, v 


Though age from folly could not give me freedom, It does from childishness . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
CuILp-L1kg.—Mine age Should have been cherished by her child-like duty 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
CHILDNEsS. —His varying childness cures in me Thoughts that would thick my blood Winter’s Tale, i. 
CHILDREN. — ’T is not good that children should know any wickedness . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
er Sh. $e. sate he ee Ae ave 
Therein do men from children nothing differ . . . . 1. 1. 6. 1 6 1 « « «) Much Ado, v. 

~ « « Mer. of Venice, iii. 


1 will teach the children their behaviours . . . . 2. 6 «© « 


The sins of the father are to be laid upon the children. . . . . 


Marry, his kisses are Judas’s own children. . . . » « « As You Like /t, iii. 
’T is such fools as you That makes the world full of ill-favoured children ao x i ae ae Se 
Liberal To mine own children in good bringing up . . . .... . Zam. A the Shrew, i. 
Fathers commonly Do get their children. . . ‘ , ii. 
*T is a good hearing when children are toward. —But a harsh hearing when women are . froward v. 
Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may . . . . King John, i i. 
Like unruly children, make their sire Stoop with appression of their prodigal weight Richard 11. iii. 
Lest child, child’s children, cry against you, ‘woe!’. . er a ee ce ae 
The children yet unborn Shall feel this day as sharp to them. as ‘thorn i es: iv. 
The midwives say the children are not in the fault; whereupon the world increases. 2 ‘envy 1 V. ii. 
The scarecrow that affrights our childrenso . . 2 0 eo ew « 1 Henry VI, i, 


Thou art a mother, And hast the comfort of thy children left thee ; «0 « 6) Richard 111, ii. 
A care-crazed mother of a many children, A beauty-waning and distressed widow . . . ._ iil. 
There the little souls of Edward’s children Whisper the spirits of thine enemies. . . . ._ iv. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, But mine shall be a comfort to yourage . . iv. 
we Henry V. TH. v. 

~ « « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
» 0 6 « « Titus Andron. ii. 


Our children’s children Shall see this, and bless heaven ... . 
My thoughts were like unbridled children . . . . «© «© «© «© 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children ‘ ‘ 
True, I talk of dreams, Which are the children of an idle brain i 
Why old men fool and children calculate. . . . ‘ 


Turn pre-ordinance and first decree Into the law of children . F ee cae ae . ii 
He has no children. All my pretty ones? Did yousayall? . . kc feo HOR Macbeth, iv. 
Good lads, how do ye both? — As the indifferent children of the earth ae a - Hamlet, ii. 
An aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question. . . . . =.» «© © ih 
Fathers that wear rags Do make their children blind . . . . ... . =. « King Lear, ii. 
But fathers that bear bags Shall see their children kind . . .. . Gs Bs ei, A a ae AR 
CHILv not let go, zir, without vurther ’casion. . . en oe Ele Oa: we St a a AVE 
Chill pick your teeth, zir: come; no matter vor oie foins ina cae a? Ta Sa eee . iv. 
Crime, — We have heard the chimes at midnight . . . . ra ae ae ee Henry TV. iii. 


When he speaks, ’T is like a chime a-mending ; with terms unsquared . . » Trot. and Cress. i. 


. Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Sulins Cesar, i. 
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CHI II2 CHO 


Cuimg. — Hell only danceth at so harshachime . 2. . 6 2 6 1 0 6 © 0 0 «= Pevicles,i. a. 
CHIMNEY. — Charles’ wain ts over the new chimney . . . . eo ee 8 » ot Henry JV. ii. 1. 
He made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive at this day . 2 Henry V1. iv. 2. 
The night has been unruly: where we lay, Our chimneys were blown down . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. — To look like her are chimney-sweepers black . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3, 
Golden Jads and girls all must, As chimney-sweepers, come to dust . . 2. .« « Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Cun. — Till new-born chins Be rough and razorable . . . . d - « Lempest, ii. 1. 
Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin, my fill- hore: hae. on his tail Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Stroke your chins, and swear by your beards thatlamaknave ... . . As You Like It, i. 2. 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard?. . 2. 6 « «© «© © we « - hi 2. 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek His smiles . . 2 2 « «© 2 «© « Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
His chin new reaped Showed like a stubbie-land at harvest-home. . . . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 
I have weekly sworn to marry since I perceived the first white hair on my chin . 2 Henry /V. i, 2. 
Whose chin is but enriched With one appearing hair . . . 2. . « « © « Henry V. iii. Prol. 
He has not past three or four hairson hischin . . . oe 0 «© © «©6708. and Cress. i. 2. 
I cannot choose but laugh, to think how she tickled his chin, ae ee ae ee ee ee ee 5 
Here’s but two and fifty hairs on your chin, and one of themis white ....... . .i42. 
Cuina. — They are not China dishes, but very good dishes. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
Cine. — Possessed with the glanders and like to mose in the chine. . . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Let me ne’er hope to see a cchine again . . 6 2 6 7 6 ew ww ww ew) Henry VIII. V. 4, 
Cuinxk. — Show me thy chink, to blink through with mineeyne!. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
I tell you, he that can lay hold of her Shall have the chinks . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 5. 
CuIseL. — What fine chisel Could ever yet cut breath? . 2. . 1 6 «6 + Winter's Tale, v. 3. 
CHIVALRY. — For Christian service and true chivalry. . . . 2. 2 6 6 se « Richard //. ii. 1. 


I may speak it to my shame, I have a truant been to chivalry. ~ 6 ee 1 Henry LV. v. 1. 
By his light Did all the chivalry of England move To do brave acts » 2 2 « «2 Henry LV. it. 3. 
Thou hast slain The flower of Europe for his chivalry. . . . . . . . . «3 Henry VI, ii. 1. 
Doff thy harness, youth; [ am to-day ?’ the vein of chivalry. . . . . . Troi. and Cress. Vv. 3. 
Cuorice. — With a leavened and prepared choice Proceeded to you . . . . . Seas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Policy of mind, Ability in means and choice of friends. . . . . « « Such Ado, in. 1. 


If there were a sympathy in choice, War, death, or sickness did ay. sieve toit Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
In terms of choice, I am not solely led By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes . Mer. of Venice, ii. 1. 


Faith, as you say, there’s small choice in rotten apples. . . 2. . Tam. of the ites od 
You do me double wrong, To strive for that which resteth in my choice. . . . . ilhx, 
And choice breeds A native slip to us from foreign seeds . . . . 2 © © «© © Al’ s Well, 1.3, 
I had rather be in this choice than throw ames-ace for my life . . . ... - os 3 
And as sorry Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty . . oe ae ee Winter's Tale, v. I. 


Come, and take choice of all my library, And so beguile thy sorrow . . . . Titus Andron. iv, 1. 
Within her scope of choice lies my consent and fair according voice . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 2. 
You have made a simple choice; you know not how to choosea man. . . il. 
The choice and master spirits of thisage . . ee ee Fulius Corar,' iil. 
On his choice depends The safety and health of this whole tate 6 eo ee ew w= 6~Hamelet, i. 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice And could of men distinguish . . . . 0.) OHM. 
Sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thralled But it reserved some quantity of choice. . . 6 . «. iil. 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, And they shall hear and judge . . . . iv. 
That art most rich, being poor; Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised! King Leaz, i. 
Men of choice and rarest parts, That all particulars of duty know . . 2. 6 1 6 ee ew ee 


en | 
* 


Prepye: 


Ambition, The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss. . . . . + + « Amt. and Cleo. iii. 1. 
I ‘ld wish no better choice, and think me rarely wed . . . . 4. +e 6 «© . Pericles, v. 1. 
CuHoxe. — Might reproach your life, And choke your good to come . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Why, that ’s the way to choke a gibing spirit. . ~ 0 ee ow « « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Having that, do choke their service up Even with the havirig ~ 0 « « ©) AS You Like It, ii. 3 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together And choke theirart . . . . . . Alacheth,i.2 
CHoOKED. — ’T is time I were choked with a piece of toasted cheese . . . . . Merry Wives,v. 5. 
Go forward and be choked with thy ambition . . . , we ow ew ew ww tw 2 Henry VI. ii. 4. 
CHOKING. — This chaos, when degree is suffocate, Follows the choking . . .Zvot. and Cress. i. 3 


CHOLER. — Be ruled by me; Let ’s purge this choler without letting blood . . . Richard /I.i. 1. 
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CuHocer. — What, drunk with choler? stay and pause awhile . . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV.A, 
I beseek you now, aggravate vourcholer . 2. 2 2. 6 2 6 6 © 6 @ 6 « 6 2 Henry LV’ ii. 
Valiant And touched with choler hot as gunpowder. . . . o 6 «6 6 ow tw te Henry V. iv. 
Go cheerfully together and digest Your angry choler on your enemies. . . . 1 Henry I’. iv. 
Let your reason with your choler question What ’t is you go about. ~ 0 6 © Henry VITI. i. 


Choler does kill me that thou art alive; I swound tosee thee . . . . . Limon of Athens, iv. 
He is rash and very sudden in choler, and haply may strike at you. . . . . . . Othello, ii. 


Cuoceric. — That in the captain’s but accholeric word . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 

It is too choleric a meat. How say you to a fat tripe finely broiled ? - « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
CHoccors. — How full of chollors 1 am, and trempling of mind! . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Cuooss. — O hell! to choose love by another’s eyes . . . 2 6 « « @) Mid. N. Dreanty i 


1 may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike ‘ 
Here do 1 choose, and thrive Tas I may! . 2. . 1. 2. 1 « «© © « © wo 
I will not choose what many men desire. . . . 
Seven times tried that judgement is, That did never choose amiss . 
1 could teach you How to choose right, but I am then forsworn. 

You that choose not by the view, Chance as fair and choose as true! . 


There is not half a kiss to choose Who loves another best. . . . ... Ww. inter’s Tale, iv. 


I cannot choose but laugh, to think how she tickled his chin . 


What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose But must be 
CuooseTtux. — Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves . 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath . 


Russet-pated choughs, many in sort, Rising and cawing . . . . 
Choughs’ language, gabble enough, and good enough un 2s ‘ 


Curist. — And his pure soul unto his captain Christ . 


1° maintain my words On any plot of grouhd in Christendom . . . . . . «1 Henry V1. ii. 
Sit there, the lyingest knave in Christendom . . . « «2 Henry VI. ii. 
There ’s never a man in Christendom That can jess hide his love or r hate than he Richard 1/1, iii. 
Still so rising, That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. . . . . . . Henry VI/T. iv. 
An older and a better soldier none That Christendom gives out. . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 

CHRISTENING. — This one christening will beget a thousand . . . 2 2 «0 Henry VIII. v. 
Curistran. — An Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name of a Christian Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Thou hast not so much charity in thee as to RO to the ale with a Christian. . 2. 1...) Oo 
More qualities than a water-spaniel ; which is much in a bare Christian. . 2... 1 . | oUt 
It is spoke as a Christians ought to speak... oe aa 8 eS Merge tues, i. 
Thou art as foolish Christian creatures as I would desires; as are . iv. 
Void of all profanation in the world that good Christians pits to have ab, ste "Meas. fee Meas. it. 
Now, as I am a Christian, answer me. . . « «Com. of Errors, i. 
How like a fawning publican he looks! I hate him for he isa 4 Christian . . . Mer. of Venice, t. 
O father Abram, what these Christians are! Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect’ & 
The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. . . i Se bs te Eh Me a ae ST 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon The prodigal Christian ; ~ oi 
Nor thrust your head into the public street To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces « 


8 


2 0 0 « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
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. « » « Lrot. and Cress. i. 
You have made a simple choice ; you know not how to choosea man. . .Romeoand Juliet, ti. 
oe e 6 06 Cymbeline, i. 
~ « « «Mer. of Venice, ii. 


e e e e e ° il. 
CuoosinGc. — The lottery of my destiny Bars me the right of voluntaty choositig ee Bee ae Ny 


CHOPINE. — Nearer to heaven than when I saw you last, by the altitude of achcpine. Haslet, ii. 
Cuop-.osic. — How now, how now, chop-logic! Whatisthis?. . . . .Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
CnuouGH. — I myself could make A chough of asdeepchat. . . ... . . « Tempest, ii. 
es | Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
oe ew « AM’s Well, iv. 
°T is a chough ; but, as I say, spacious in the possession of dirt. a . . Hamlet, v. 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air Show scarce so gross as beetles King Lear, iv. 
. . « Richard 17. iv. 

Did they not sometime cry, ‘ All hail!’ tome? So Judas ‘did to Christ . ae iv. 

As you hope to have redemption By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins Richard HT. i. 
CHRISTEN. — Call them all by their christen names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis . 1 Henry 1V. ii. 
CHRISTENDOM. — Score me up for the lyingest knave in Christendom . 7am. of the Shrew, Induc. 

With a world Of pretty, fond, adoptious Christendoms. . . . . . + » « « All's Well, i. 

Ill be damned for never a king’s son in Christendom . . . «. . . . . « . 1 Henry IV.i. 
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CuristTian. — There will come a Christian by, Will be worth a Jewess’ eye . . Mer. ne ik, 5. 


O my daughter! Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats!. . . . . . - .) tt 8. 
He was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy . . Siesta! ce “ae Sa, May Sa a ge A 
Warmed and covled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian Wonk ao ewe ee SMe 
Ifa Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. . Ce ee ae ae eee ee ee 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian example? oe ee 6M 
This making of Christians wil] raise the price of hogs 6 ee ee ee ee we ee iti. 5. 
In converting Jews to Christians, you raise the price of pork . . Be ae. Si . his 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas Had been her husband rather than a . Christian | i ee AN 
Pay the bond thrice And let the Christian go . 2. 2 2. 6 1 + ee ew oe AVR 
She defies me, Like Turk to Christian . . Bt SR Na ae Apne Sake ae ‘As You Like It, iv. 
One of the greatest in the Christian world Shall be ny surety . . - . « Al’s Well, iv. 4. 
Methinks sometimes I have no more wit than a Christian or an ordinary tn man has 720¢//th Night, i. 3. 
For there is no Christian, that means to be saved by be'ieving rightly . . . . Wi 2. 


Renowned for their deeds as far from home, For Christian service and true chivalry Richard II. ik 3. 
Such abominable words as no Christian ear canendure tohear . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 7. 
As I ama Christian faithful man I would not spend another such anight . . . Richard I/7. i. 4. 
Those that sought it I could wish more Christians: Be what they will, 1 pial sii Hen. VI11. iit. 


Heaven's peace be with him! That’s Christian careenough. . . . . : . . the. 
Neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man . Hawlei iii. 2. 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl . . . ah gr oe . . Othella, ii. 3. 


CHRISTIAN-LIKB. — Undertakes them with a most Chiikisadive bene . 0 0 0 « Much A da, ir. 3. 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord In their sweet bosoms . . . . . Henry V.-. 2. 
A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion . . oe ae, 8 ae | Richard MT. i. > 

CuristmMAs. — Is not a comonty a Christmas gambold? i lea Tas oe Tae of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose Than wish a snow in May’s new fangled mirth ZL. L. Lost, i. 1. 

Curonicie. —'T is a chronicle of day by day, Nota relation for a breakfast. . . . Tempest, v. 1. 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, Or fill up chronicles in time to come? 1: Henry 1V.i. > 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, Making you ever better than his praise. . . we 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, Say itdidso . . . . « « « . 2 Henry IV. in. 4. 
Pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle . . . . . . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Good old chronicle, That hast so long walked hand in hand withtime .... . . . wes. 
They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the time . . 2. 2 6 «© «© «© « © « Hamlet, i ii, 2. 
To do what ?— To suckle fools and chronicle small beer . . 2. 2. 6 ee - « Othella, ii. 1. 

Curonicyiep. — This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
The devil, that told me 1 did well, Says that this deed is chronicled in hell . . . Richard /I. v.'5 

CHRONICLER. — But such an honest chronicler as Grifith . . ...... Henry VITI. w. 2. 

Curysorite. — One entire and perfect chrysolite . . . 1 0 © © « 6 . Othello, v. 2. 

Cnurcn. — I am of the church, and will be glad to do my benevolence - 0 « «) Merry Wives, i. 1. 
I have a good eye, uncle; I can see a church by daylight. . . . . . . . . Much Ado, it 1. 
Let us go sit here upon the church-bench tilltwo. . 2.0.0. 6 6 6 6 e © 6 oe we ee) ibe 3. 


Like god Bel’s priests in the old church-window . . . . 1. 1. se se sao MLAS: 
Should I go to church And see the holy edifice of stone? . . . 1... . Mer. of Vewice, i. 1. 
The why is plain as way to parish church . . i ae ‘As You Like It, ia. 7. 


If ever you have looked on better days, If ever been where bells have knolled to church . . ii 7: 


Get you to church, and have a good priest that can tell you what marriage is ‘ lL 3 
Why dost thou not go to church in agalliard?. . . ie A as ae oa Le Tuntfth Night, i. 3. 
I do live at my house, and my house doth stand by the church as SER Sal en 2. Hee. 
Like a pedant that keeps a school i’ the church . 2. 2. 1 1 1 uw ee . Hh. 
Ransacking the church, offending charity . . as | Ki ae Sohn, i iii. 4. 
An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church i is made of, I am a Peppercorn 1 Hesry 1V. in. 3. 
More like a soldier than a man o’ the church . . ; . « « 2 Henry V1. i. 1. 


One that, in all obedience, makes the church The chiet aim of his honour . . Henry VITT. v. 3. 
*T is not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door ; but’t is enough Roseo and Fultet, iii. 1. 
Thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than the church . . . . . . . Hamelet, v. 1. 
“Never leave gaping till they ‘ve swallowed the whole parish, church, steeple . . . Pericles, ii. 1. 
‘Cuurcues.—Chapels had been churches.and poor men's cottages princes’ palaces Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
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Cuurcuss, — Though you untie the winds and let them fight Against the churches . Macbeth, iv. 
He must build churches, then; or else shall he suffer not thinking on. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
CHURCHMAN.—Love and meekness, lord, Become a churchman better than ambition Henry V///. v. 
CHURCHMEN. — Study to prefer a peace, If holy churchmen take delight in broils 1 Henry VI. iii. 
CHURCHVARD.—Ghosts, wandering here and there, Troop home to churchyards Mid. VN. Dreamy, iii. 
I am almost afraid to stand alone Here in the churchyard. . . . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out Contagion. . . . . . . . Hamilet, iii. | 
CuuRL. — Good meat, sir, is common; that every churl affords . . . . . Cam. of Errors, iii. 
*CHURLISH. — As the icy fang And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind . . As You Like 12, ii. 
My master is of churlish disposition . . .... .- So te, Bete AB ge &. Siete. OAD 
This is called the Reply Churlish . . . . . ee BR Mee oe i OO 
He is as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow. as s the elephant. - . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Cuurn. —- And bootless make the breathless housewife chum . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
Cincturg. — Happy he whose cloak and cincture can Hold out thistempest. . . King Zohn, iv.. 
Cr1npERsS.—O’ershine you as much as the full moon doth the cinders of the element 2 Heury JV. iv. 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, Doth burn the heart to cinders. . . Vitus Andron. ii. 
That would to cinders burn up modesty, Did I but speak thy deeds . . . . . . Othello, iv. 
I shall show the cinders of my spirits Through the ashes of my shane . . « Ant. and Cleo. v. 


Crnquepacg. —.A Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinquepace ge 4s oes ~ 2 « « « Much Ado, ii. 
Falls into the cinquepace faster and faster, till he sink into his grave ieee Tek Fagg AS “ae de AN 
Cr1pHgR. — Mine were the very cipher of a function . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
I shall see mine own figure. — Which I take to be either a focl ¢ ora sicher As Vou Like It, iii. 
Crrce. —1 think you all have drunk of Circe’scup . . . 1... + « Com.of Errors, v 
As if with Circe she would change my shape!. . . oe ew ew ww ta Henry VIL v. 


CrrcLe. — ’T is a Greek invocation to call fools into.a. circle a - « « As You Like lt, ii.. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself ~ 6 « « &§ Henry VI. i. 


’T is true; The wheel is come full circle; Iamhere .. . . . King Lear,v 


Circuit. — Within whose circuit is Elysium And all that poets feign ‘of bliss arid j joy 3 Henry VI. i. 


Crrcumcisep. — I took by the throat the circumcised dog, And smote him, thus . . Ofhello, v 


CrRCUMFERENCE. — In the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head . Merry Wives, iii. 
CrRCUMMURED. — He hath a garden circummured with brick . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION. — I would not my unhoused free condition Put jnto circumscription . Othello, i. 
CrRCUMSTANCE. — By your circumstance, you call me fool . . . . . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
Nay, that I can deny by acircumstance . 2. 6 ee 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Neither in time, matter, or other circumstance... - « « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Herein spend but time To wind about my love with circumstance oe 0 ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
The sixth, the Lie with Circumstance; the seventh, the Lie Direct . . . As You Like It, 9. 
Till each circumstance Of place, time, fortune, do cohere andjump .. . . Ywelfth Night, v. 
The pretence whereof being by circumstances partly laid open . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii.. 
His approach, So out of circumstance and sudden . . . «© © © © © © © © © © © ew OW 
Most true, if ever truth were pregnant by circumstance. . . fala ees Ok. oe nee GL PME 
The interruption of their churlish drums Cuts off more cirsinmatice i % . . King Sohn, ii. 
What means this passionate discourse, This peroration with such circumstance ? 2 2 Henry V1.3. 
I do believe, Induced by potent circumstances, that You are mine enemy . . Henry VIIJ, ii. 
Who, in his circumstance, expressly proves That no man is the lord of any thing 7vo02. and Cress. iii. 
Answer to that; Say either, and I ‘ll stay the circumstance . . . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


You speak like a green girl, Unsifted in.such perilous circumstance . . . . « Hanedet, i. 
Without more circumstance at all, I hold it fit that we shake hands and part ree a eee ee 
If circumstances lead me, I will find Where truthishid ... . 4 Sir at. ae” A 
Can you, by no drift of circumstance, Get from him why he puts on this confusion? 2, . ew ht 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance Which I have told thee of »& . « «. 6 e+ 6 © ili. 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 'Tis heavy withhim. . ... . iii. 
With a bombast circumstance Horribly stuffed with epithets of war . . . . « « Othello, , 
All quality, Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war!. . 2. . 2 6 6 6 6 ee Cit. 


Strong circumstances, Which lead directly to the door oftruth . . 2. 1. 1. 2 © 6 1 ee) Did 


CrrCUMSTANTIAL, — So to the Lie Circumstantial and the Lie Direct . . . As Vou Like It, v 
This fierce abridgement Hath to it circumstantial branches . . . .. . =. =. Cymbeline,v 
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CrRCUMVENT. — One that would circumventGod . . . . ‘ - « «© « « Hamelet, v. 1. 


CirRCUMVENTION, — It will not in circumvention deliver a fly fron a sie . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
CisTerRn. — Could not fill up The cistern of my lust . . . oe 3 6 « ew tw Macbeth, iv. 


3. 
3. 


Citapec. — A towered citadel, a pendent rock, A forked mountain 2 + 6 ©) Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


Cita. — He made a blushing cital of himself... 1. 2 1 ww ew ew ww tt Merry IV. v. 
Citra. — The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose . . . . 1. ee ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
Citigs. — And blind oblivion swallowed cities up . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 


2. 


3. 
2. 


Quartered the world, and o’er green Neptune’s back With shine nade cities Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


Cirizens. — Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens! ’T is just the fashion . As Vou Like It, ii. 1. 
We are accounted poor citizens, the patricians good. . 2. 1. - «ee ee) Cortolanus, i. 1. 
Arise, arise; Awake the snorting citizens with the bell. . 2. . . 2 0 0 © es Othello, i. 1. 

City. — I will go lose myself, And wander up and down to view the city - « «Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
Behold A city on the inconstant billows dancing . . ~ 2 «© « © Henry V. iii. Prol. 
What is the city but the people ?— True, The people ai are the city . © + 6 « « Cortolanus, iii. 1. 

Civet. — Rubs himself with civet: can you smell him out " that? . . . 2. . «Much Ada, iii. 2. 
Civet is of a baser birth thantar. . . a ee ae ae . . As You Like /t, iii. 2. 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary: to sweeten a jriaginiation . « « « King Lear, iv. 6. 

CiviL as an orange, and something of that jealous complexion . . . . « « Much Ada, ii. 1. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath That the rude sea grew civil . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
If you were civil and knew courtesy, You would not do me thus much injury . . . . . .~ iit. 2. 
Putting on the mere form of civil and humane seeming. . . ~ «© « © « Othello, ii. 1. 
Ho! who’s here? If any thing that’s civil, speak; if savage, Take orlend . . Cysmbeline, iii. 6. 

Civitity. — Use all the observance of ped Like one well studied. . . . . Mer. of lenice, ii. 2. 
In civility thou seem’st so empty . - . « As You Like It, ii. 7. 
The thorny point Of bare distress hath ta’ en from me the show Of smooth civility . . ii. 7. 
To royalty unlearned, honour untaught, Civility not seen from other . . . . Cymibeling. iv. 2. 

Craim. — One that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will have me. . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
What claim lays she to thee ?— Marry, sir, such claim as you would lay to your horse. . . iii. 2. 
That obedient right Which both thy duty owes and our power claims. . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
Personally I lay my claim To mine inheritance of free descent . . . . . . « Richard //. ii. 3. 

CLAMoRous. — More clamorous than a parrot against rain. . . . . « As You Like It, iv. 1. 
Be clamorous and leap all civil bounds Rather than make anpiohied return . 7wel/th Night, i. 4. 

CrLAmour. — The venom clamours of a jealous woman Poisons .. . . . Com. of Ervors, v. 1. 
An hour in clamour, and a quarterinrheum .... . 2 0 ee te) Much Ado, v. 2. 
Sickly ears, Deafed with the clamours of their own dear groans. ~ © « « « « Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
, Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. . » «+ « « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
” The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, Can arbitrate this cause. ... . . Richard //.i. 3, 
Which sounded like a clamour in a vault, That mought not be distinguished . . 3 Henry VJ. v. 2, 
Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, Add to my clamours! . . . « Tvot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, I ’Il tell thee thou dost vil - « + . King Lear, i. 1. 
Whilst I was big in clamour came thereinaman. . . ee ke ce WR 
Mortal engines whose rude throats The immortal Jove’s dread dlinmioare icountertat Othello, iii. 3. 

Crap. — Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without hawking or spitting . . . . As You Like /t, v. <2 

CLappsr. — He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper . . Much Ado, iii. 2. 
Now they are clapper-clawing oneanother . . . oe ew © ee + )=6T vot. and Cress. v. 4. 

Cr.asps. — That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ae » + « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 3. 

CLATTER. — By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seems bruited o ee « « 6 Macbeth, v. 7. 

Craw. — Laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in hishumour. . . . . . Much Ado, i. 3. 
If a talent be a claw, look how he claws him withatalent. . . . . «Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 

CLay. — That sweet breath Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. . . « King Fokn, iv. 3. 
What hope, what stay, When this was now a king, and nowisclay?. . . . 2... 21. OW 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. . . . . » » « « « Richard IT. i. 1. 
The brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing . 2 Henry JV. i. 2. 
Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the wind away Hapnlet, v. 1. 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, Whose dust is both alike . . . . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

Crean. — I think Hector was not so clean-timbered . . . - « « « . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Though not clean past your youth, hath yet some smack of age in you. . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
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CLEAN. —Renouncing clean The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings . . Henry VIII. i. 
. « Cortolanus, ii. 


‘This is clean kam. — Merely awry. 2 2. 2 6 0 6 @ © © © © @ © ee ee ee ef) bi 
. Timon of Athens, iv. 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood Clean from ay hand? oa . « Macbeth, ii. 


Bid them wash their faces And keep their teeth clean . . . . -. ©. 
Would thou wert clean enough to spit upon! . . . % 


Whar, will these hands ne’er be clean? — No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ ? that do de te: % We 


It is clean out of the way . . e 0 e 6 ee we ew ee 8 6 Othello, i. 
CLEANLY. — We must be neat: not heat but cleanly . see ww ww we Winter's Tale, i. 
Wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? . . - . « « t Henryl. 2 


I °ll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman should do 


CLEANSE.—I will through and through Cleanse the foul body of the infected world As You Like It, ii 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff Which weighs upon the heart. . . Macébeth, v. 
Crear. — Asclear As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
She looks as clear As morning roses newly washed with dew. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
The violent carriage of it Will clear or end the business . . ~ « « « Winter's Tale, iii. 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: Pour down thy weather . . 2 «6 « King Sohn, iv. 
Proofs as clear as founts in July when We see each grain of gravel . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
You cannot make gross sins look clear: To revenge is no valour . . . . Simon of Athens, iii. 
This Duncan Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been So clear in his great office Macbeth, i. 
A little water clears us of this deed: How easy is it, then! . . ...... ii. 
CLEARED. — See the coast cleared, and then we will depart. . . SG se C8 Hous VI. i. 
All debts are cleared between you and I, if I might but see you at my death . . Mer. of Venice,iii. 
CLEARNESS. — Thought That I require aclearness ; andwith him — Toleavenorubs . Macéeth, iii. 
Make foul the clearness of our deservings, when of ourselves we publish them . AdZ/’s Well, i. 
CLEARSTORES.—The clearstores toward the south north are aslustrousasebony JZwel/th Night, iv. 
Cert. — O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart intwain . . .......% . Hamlet, iii. 


CLEMENT. — I know you are more clement than vilemen . . . ~ 6 « « « Cymbeline, v 


Crerk. — Great clerks have purposed To greet me with premeditated welcomes Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Will no man say amen? — Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen. . . . Richard II. iv. 
Ciinnt. — Fear not you: good counsellors lack noclients . . . . . . . Meas. Jor Meas. i. 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, Airy succeeders of intestate joys . . . Richard /11. iv. 
Cutrrs. — I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I could find no whiteness in them Com. of Errors, iii. 
CyuimatTer. — The climate ’s delicate, the air most sweet . . . . . « « «. « Winter's Tale, iii. 
Though he in a fertile climate dwell, Plague him with flies . . . . .. . . . « Othello, i. 
Curms. — Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate . . . . - . . . ©. Love's L. Lost, i. 
To climb steep hills Requires slow pace at first . . . . « « Henry VIII. i. 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward To what they : were before . »« Macbeth, iv. 


Let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils From our blest altars . . . . . Cymbeline, v 


CcyimBinc. — Down, thou climbing sorrow, Thy element ’s below! . . . . . . King Leas, ii. 
Curmg. — And thou art flying toa fresherclime. . . . . . « « Richard I. i. 
Towards the north, Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime ine a Be eS 
Curp. — O, let me clip ye In arms as sound as when I wooed, in heart As merry . Cortolanus, i. 
° . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
é 1 Henry IV. iti. 

CrLoak. — An old cloak makes a new jerkin . . . . o 0 « ewe) Merry Wives, i. 


No grave upon the earth shall clip in it A pair so famous . , 
CLIPPED in with the sea That chides the banks of a a Scotland 


We will not line his thin bestained cloak With our pure honours . 


o 0 6 « King Fohn, iv. 
Happy he whose cloak and cincture can Hold out this tempest. . i 


When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks . . . 2 0 0 « 0 « Richard 111. ii. 


I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight . . . . . . . « « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


You pulled me by the cloak; would you speak with me? . . , - S$ulius Cesar, i. 
*T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, Nor customary suits of solemn black . Hamlet, i. 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee . . . eS - . « Othello, ii. 
Crock. — They ll tell the clock to any business that We say befits the hour . . . « Tempest, ii. 


The clock gives me my cue, and my assurance bids me search . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
The clock hath strucken twelve upon the bell. . . . . . . 2 «1 1) Com. of Errors, i. 


se e ° e ° ° . lV. 
The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs, Stand bare and naked . . Richard 17. iii. 
You shall see him laugh till his face be like a wet cloak illlaidup. . . . . .2HenrylV. v. 
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Crock. — Your maw, like mine, should be your clock And strike you home . Com. of Errors, i. 
Like a German clock, Still a-repairing, ever out of frame . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Shepherds pipe on oaten straws, And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks ae Vv. 
He out-dwells his hour, For lovers ever run before the clock. . . . . .« Met: of Venice, ii. 
His honour, Clock to itself, knew the true minute... 1. 1 ew ew ew ww Ad's Well, i. 


The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. . bn eA Twelfth Night, iit 
I love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind What tadysshe her lord ie ae Winter's Late, i. 
Old Time, the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time . . . ites 35 . King Fokn, iii. 


Now hath time made me his numbering clock: My thoughts are minutes 
We rose both at an instant, and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks dotoll. . . . . 2. 2... 
CLop.— This sensible warm motion to become A kneaded clod . . . 
To make an account of her life to a clod of wayward marl . ‘ . . Much Ado, ii. 
All this thou seest is but a clod And module of confounded royalty. : . . King Fohkxn, v. 
Croc. — I am trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised witha clog . .. . . . Much Ado, i. 
So much blood in his liver as will clog the foot ofa flea . . . . . . . 0 Twel/th Night, iii. 
You ’ll rue the time That clogs me with this answer. . . . . «6 « 6 « 6 « « Macbeth, iii. 
CLorsterR. — To be in shady cloister mewed, To live a barren sister. . . . . Did. N. Dream, i. 


. « Richard Il. v. 
- .t Henry lV. vy. 


Meas. for Meas. iii. 


e e e e e e e e s 


He will steal, sir, an egg out ofacloister . . 2. 2. . © © © © « we es Ad's Well, iv. 
Cross. — Let me be blest to make this happy close . . . . . . . « wo Gen. of Verona, v. 
How the villain would close now, after his treasonable abuses. . . Meas. for Meas. v. 


Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands, Attested by the holy close of lips Twelfth Night, v. 
Music at the close, As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last . . . . . « « Richard //. ii. 


Congreeing in a full and natural close, Like music . . ie oe 0 ee Henry V. i, 
Close up his eyes and draw the curtain close; And let us all to méditation . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Be assured He closes with you in this consequence . . . ‘ ~ 6 « « . « Hamlet, ii. 
Criosenegss. — All dedicated To closeness and the bettering of ‘ay mind ~ 0 « 6 «) Tempest, i. 
Crosinc. — In the closing of some glorious day. . . .« « « 6 « © « « «© & Henry IV. iii. 
Ciotn. — As ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth. . . . . iv. 


I answer you right painted cloth, from whence you have studied jour Guestone: As You Like lt, iil. 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting A little cloth. . . . . . . . « Henry V. ii. 
This must be patched With cloth of any colour . . . i a Crrinlanus,i iii. 
CLotue. — Omitting the sweet benefit of time To clothe mine ae a4 Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of holy wnt . . . Richard 1/1. i. 
So shall I clothe me in a forced content, And shut es up in some other course. Othello, iii. 


C.Lotues. — Honest in nothing but in his clothes . . . . « Meas. for Meas. v. 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the soul of this r man is his clothes . . Ad’s Well, ii. 
When I have held familiarity with fresher clothes . . . . ee Oe, eo OS es 
These clothes are good enough to drink in; and so be these boots 00: . « « Twelfth Night, i. 


A fool in good clothes, and something like thee shi . « Limon of Athens, ii. 
Then up he rose, and donned his clothes, And dupped the chamber docr - « « « Hamlet, iv. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; Robes and furred gowns hide all King Lear, iv. 
Thou villain base, Know’st me not by my clothes? . ~ 0 0 0 « « Cymbeline, iv. 
She has a good face, speaks well, and has excellent good clothes we ee et « Pericles, iv. 
Crorpoces. — I will see you hanged, like clotpoles, ere come . . . . . TZvrot. and Cress. ii. 
Croup. — Yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by pailfuls . . . 2. 1. 1. 1. 6 reli il. 
The clouds methought would open and show riches Ready to drop upon me . . . . oe i 
I met her deity Cutting the clouds towards Paphos . . . iv. 
Now shows all the beauty of the sun, And by and by acloud takes all away Two Gen. af Verona h 
Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds do! . . . . « « Love's L. Lost, v 
Dismasked, their damask sweet commixture shown, Are gigas vailing clouds, or roses blown _ v. 


Since love’s argument was first on foot, Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it From what it purposed v. 
For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast. . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Small and undistinguishable, Like far-off mountains turned into clouds e eo el ea as ak a A 


Though she chide as loud As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
As the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, So honour peereth in the meanest habit . ._ iv. 
To the brightest beams Distracted clouds give way . . . « « 6 6 0 © © « Ad’s Well, v. 
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Coup. — Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven. . . . . King Sohn, ii, x 
The more fair aud crystal is the sky, The uglier seem the clouds that j in it fly. . Richard //. i. 
And sighed my English breath in foreign clouds . . . . hey Ge Bo ee A gt ae 


My master, God omnipotent, Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf ee, bala : iii. 3. 


As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 1 Fleury IV. iv. 
Leaves his part-created cost A naked subject to the weeping clouds . . . . . 2 HenrylV.i. 
Thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us _ ii. 
Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confused Do break the clouds. . . . Henry V. iii. 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds ... . ._ iii. 
He would be above the clouds . .. . ee ew ew ww ew ww we) 2 Henry VI. ii. 
Thus sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud a ee (oe aS ee 
Like to the morning’s war, When dying clouds contend with growing light . . .3 Henry V1. ii. 
In the midst of this bright-shining day, I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. . . .  v. 
A little gale will soon disperse that cloud, And blow it to the source from whence it came. . v. 
‘Fhe very beams will dry those vapours up, For every cloud engenders not a storm . . v. 
And all the clouds that loured upon our house In the deep bosom of the ocean buried Richard 111. i. 
When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks . . . ; ii. 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, By darkening my clear s sun .. Newey: VIII. i. 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds ....... =. Troi. and Cress. iv. 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs . . - « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
He bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds And sails upon the bosom of the z air . <e 
Morn smiles on the frowning night, Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ver db 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, Which too untimely here did scorn the earth . . iii. 
Look, love, what envious streaks Do lace the severing clouds in yondereast . . . . Z 
Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, That sees into the bottom of my grief? . . . .. . 
She is advanced Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself . . 2. 2. 1. 6 © «© © © © © iv. 
One cloud of winter’s showers, These flies are couched ... . . Timon of Athens, ii. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees By which he did aicend . . + $udius Caesar, ii. 
Yon grey lines That fret the clouds are messengers of day .. . ie: Ge S.A See 
Our day is gone; Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done ! Boe Se ae A 
Can such things be, And overcome us like a summer's cloud? ... 2. « «© « en iii. 
My little spirit, see, Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays forme . . . iil. 
How its it that the clouds still hang on you? — Not so, my lord; Iam too wich} i thes sun Hamid, i ‘ 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell. i. 
Do you see yonder cloud that ’s almost in shape of a camel ?—By the mass, and ’t is like acamel iii. 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, And wants not buzzers to infect hisear . . iv. 
* Laertes shall be king: ’ Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds . . . . . . iv. 
Do but stand upon the foaming shore, The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds. Othello, ii. 
Will Czsar weep? — He has a cloud in’s face. . . « «1 2 6 + «2 Ant, and Clea iii. 
Sometime we see a cloud that ’s dragonish ; A vapour sometime like a bear or lion . . . iv. 1 
CLOuD-CAPPED towers, the gorgeous palaces, The solemn temples. . . TLemepest, iv. 
Crowpgp.—One day too late, I fear me, noble lord, Hath clouded all thy happy days Richard 11. it. 
Crovprness. — Such a February face, So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness . . Much Ado,v 
CLovurep. — Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon ; For they are thrifty . 2 Heavy V/. iv. 
Crown. — The clown bore it, the fool sent it, and the lady hath it . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
It is meat and drink to me to seeaclown . . . « As You Like lt, v 
‘Therefore, you clown, abandon, — which is in the vulgar, jeave, =the society. . . 2... © 


Abandon the society of this female, or, clown, thou perishest . . 1. 1. 2 1 81 e es ee OW 
The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o’ the sere . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Crov. — Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination of a feast. . Richard 11. i. 
I am hungry for revenge, And now I cloy me with beholdingit . . . . . Richard 1/1. iv. 
Curovep. — If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat. . . . . . . . .) 2 Henry IV. Epi 
The cloyed will, That satiate yet unsatisfied desire... ~ + « «  Cymbeline, i. 
Ctroyv.ess. — Epicurean cooks Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite: . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
C1 utTcHn. — Come, let me clutch thee. I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. . . Macbeth, ii. 
Age, with his stealingsteps, Hath clawed mein his clutch . . . . « Hamlet, +. 


Coacues. — Gentlemen, with their coaches, I warrant you, coach after coach . Merry Wives, ii. 
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Coacugs. — Your eves do make no coaches . . . . 2. « s - . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Coactive.— With what 's unreal thou coactive art, And fellow’st nothing: Winter's Tale, i. 
Coat. — There is no malice in this burning coal. . 1. 1 2 6 ew ee . ing Sohn, iv. 
It is you Have blown this coal betwixt my lord andme ..... . Henry VIII. ii. 
You charge me That | have blown this coal: I dodenyit .. . bee ee AB 
That were to enlard his fat already pride, And add more coals to Cancer . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
If he could burn us all into one coal, We have deserved it . . . . . ». « » Coriolanus, iv. 
CoAL-BLAcK. — And some wil] mourn in ashes, some coal-black . . . . « « Richard Il. v. 
Coal-black is better than another hue, In that it scorns to bear another hue . Luus Andron. iv. 
Coast. — See the coast cleared, and then we will ae a . 1 Henry V1. i. 
How he coasts And hedges his own way. a a ee Henry VIII, iii. 
Coat. — The dozen white louses do become an old oat well a ae Sue eG Merry Wives, i. 
The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish is an old coat. . . . «6 ew eo ok te a A 
There ’s a hole made in your best coat, Master Ford . . . . 2. 1 e oil 
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As to show a child his new coat and forbid him to wear it. . .. . ‘ Muck ‘Ado, iii, 
Like coats in heraldry, Due but to one and crowned with one crest . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Did stretch his leathern coat Almost to bursting . . . . . . . « « «) AS You Like It, ii. 


O that I were a fool! I am ambitious for a motley coat . . PLS ee Bae oR ae ee Ee 
With silken coats and caps and golden rings, With ruffs and cuffs . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
I would not be in some of your coats for two pence . . . « Lwelfth Night, iv. 
Glittering in golden coats, like images; As full of spirit as ‘the month of May. 1 skit LIV, iv. 
Thrown over the shoulders like an herald’s coat without sleeves . . . 2. © ; . iv. 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly oss a 2 ct ee en oe  Hewy VY ik. 
Like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting A little cloth . See ate So Ae We 
If I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind . 2 2. 1. 1 6 0 ee we ee ew ee) Cll. 


By my soul, Your long coat, priest, protects you. . . . 1 . » 0 ee Henry VITT. i. 
When they have lined their coats Do themselves homage. . . . . . . «© «© - + Othello, i. 
ConBiER. — I am but, as you would say, acobbler. . . . . oo 6 ww) Ftabins Casar, i. 
Coswes. -- Pease blossom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustardasced | Peer . Mid. N. Dream, ini. 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men Faster than gnats in cobwebs . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Cock. — You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like acock . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. . . . «. . « « «© » Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Of what kind should this cock come of?. . . . : ~ « As You Like It, ii. 
No cock of mine; you crow too like acraven. . . . 2. « e Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
If the springe hold, the cock ’s mine . . a or oe ae . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll . Rok e % 
The early village-cock Hath twice done salutation to the morn 
I have retired me to a wasteful cock, And set mine eyes at flow. 


Richard ITI. v. 


Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second cock . . .. . bee . © Mazseth, ii. 
I have heard, The cock, that is the trumpet tothe morn . . . . . . « «© « « Haméet,i. 
It faded on the crowing of the cock . F Bite Se eee, GOON Se Se AS 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine, ‘When it is all to nought ~ 6 « 6 « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
I must go up and down like a cock that nobody can match . . . . . . «© « Cymbeline, ii. 
You are cock and capon too; and you crow, cock, with yourcombon . ii. 
Cock-a-D1IDDLE-bow.—I hear The strain of strutting chanticleer Cry, cock-a-diddle-dow Tesapeid, i. 
CockaTrice. — They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices . . Twel/th Nigit, iii. 
I shall poison more Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice . ». « « Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Cock ig. — Sowed cockle reaped nocorn . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
*T is a cockle or a walnut-shell, A knack, a toy, a \ trick, a baby’s s ap . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
CocKLe HAT. — By his cockle hat and staff, And his sandal shoon . . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Cockney. — I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a cockney . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
As the cockney did to the eels, when she put ’em i’ the paste alive . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
Cock-sHut. — Much about cock-shut time . . . 2. 2 0 8 ee . . » Richard ITT. v. 
Cock-surE. -—- We steal as in a castle, cock-sure . . . 2. + 6 « - « « ULtenry TV. ii. 


Cop.iinec. — Or a codling when ': is almost anapple . . . . ps a . Twelfth Night, i. 
Correr. — His coffers sound With hollow poverty and enipuinees: bo . . « 2Henry IV. i 
An urn more precious Than the rich-jeweled coffer of Darius . . . . . . © 1 ffenry V/.1. 
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. « Timon of Athens, ii. 
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CorFin. — Not a flower sweet On my black coffin let there be strown . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass . . ; ~ « « « Richard 111. i. 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, And I toast: modes till ik come back tome ae Cesar, iii. 


Coc. — Fashion-monging boys, That lie and cog and flout, deprave and slander. . Aluch Ado,v 


I cannot flatter and speak fair, Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog . Richard //1/. i. 
CoaGiTaTion Resides not in that man that does not think . . . . » Winters Tale, i. 
This breast of mine hath buried Thoughts of great value, worthy eopitations . Fulius Cesar, i. 
Cocnition. — I will not be myself, nor have cognition Of what I feel . . . Tvrot. and Cress. v. 
Couerg. — Till each circumstance Of place, time, fortune, docohere . . . . Twelfth Night, v. 
CouereD. — Had time cohered with place or place with wishing . . . ; “Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 
Conerence.—Itisa wonderful thing to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits 2 /ezry IV. v. 
ConerenT. — That time and place with this deceit so lawful May prove coherent . Adi’s Well, iii. 
Coicn. — No jutty, frieze, Buttress, nor coign of vantage . . - « Macbeth, i. 
Cort. — Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil Would not infect his peaaant . Tempest, i. 
Here is a coil with protestation! . . . . ; . + Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
I would that I were low laid in my grave: Iam not Worth this coil ‘that? s made forme King Zohn, ii. 
What dreams may come When we have shuffled off this mortal coil . . . . . . Hamilet, iii. 
Corn. — That do coin heaven’s image In stamps that are forbid . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel Stamped in ate eo ee ww ww te Mr. of Venice, it. 


For all the coin in thy father’s exchequer . . F oe eo ew ew ww 7 Henry LV. in. 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, Thou disease of a trend’, 0 0 « 6 « Limon of Athens, iii. 
Co1naags. — This is the very coinage of your brain. . . . « Hantlet, iii. 


Corngp.—Almost mightst have coined me into gold, Wouldst thou have piictiséd | onme Henry V. ii. 
Co-jorn. — Then ’t is very credent Thou mayst co-join with something . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
Cop. — My belly ’s as cold as if I had swallowed snowballs for pills . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold Than thee with wantonness. . . . . . 1... © iv. 
To die, and go we know not where; To lie in cold obstruction and to rot . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
A maid, and stuffed! There’s goodly catching of cold. . . . . . « « « « Much Ado, iii. 
Fare you well; your suit is cold. — Cold, indeed; and labour lost . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


Considering the weather, a taller man than I will take cold . . . . .°' Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
You have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu. . . . . . « All’s Well, ii. 
I spoke with her but once, And found her wondrous cold. . . . . © 2 «© © «© «© e © Gl 


- You smell this business with a sense as cold As is a dead man’s nose . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
I towards the north, Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime. . . . Richard //. v. 
*T is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, todrink . . . 1. 2. 1 1 0 6 « « 0 3 Henry IV. it. 
Then I felt to his knees, and they were as cold as any stone . . . « « « « « «© Henry V. ii. 
In winter’s cold and summer’s parching heat . . . o 0 6 6 « « 2 Henry VI. i. 
After summer evermore succeeds Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold . . . . .~ ik. 
On a mountain top, Where biting cold would never let grass grow. . . «6 6 + 6 ee iil. 
I was too hot to do somebody good That is too cold in thinking of itnow . . . Richard /1/. 1. 


“One that never in his life Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow. . .. . 


o e© © 6 « Vv 
When I am forgotten, as I shall be, And sleep in dull cold marble. . . . . Henry VIJ1I. iii. 
How long her face is drawn? how pale she looks, And of an earthy cold? . . . . . . © iv. 
The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then We pout upon the morning . . . Coréolanus, v. 
We both have fed as well, and we can both Endure the winter’s cold as well as he Fulins Caesar, i. 
But this place is too cold for hell . . . 2 ee ew ee Macbeth, ii. 
For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, And ie am wick at heart 2 0 0 « st) Hamlet, i. 
The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. — It is a nipping and an eager air . . . ... . oi 
Believe me, ’t is very cold; the wind is northerly. — It is indifferent cold . ...... =. 
An thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou’It catch cold shortly . . . . . XK a Lear, i. 
How dost, my boy? art cold? ITamcold myself. . 2... 1. 1. 6 6 1 oe ew ee bs gh aN: 


Cold, cold, my girl! Even like thy chastity . . ‘ ee ee ee ee | Othello, v 


Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes Of hot and cold . oe « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
My salad days, When I was green in judgement: coldin blood. . 2 2. 2. 2 2 1 ee ew ok 
Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conversation . . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 ee we ew ew we ee ee 
Lest the bargain should catch cold and starve. . . 1. 1 6 1 6 te ew os Cymbeline, i. 
lt would make any man cold to lose. — But not every man patient. . . . 2. 2. 6 «© © ©) id 
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Cotp. — A man thronged up with cold: my weins are chill . . 2. . 2. 2. 0 se + Povtcles, ii. 2. 
Co.pest. — OUft it hits Where hope is coldest and despair most fits . . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 1. 

The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned up ace . . . . Cymebelsne, ii. 3. 
Cotp_y. — Bear it coldly but till midnight, and let the issue show itself . . . . Aduch Ado, iii. 2. 


Grovelling lies, coldly embracing the discoloured earth. . . 2. . « « . . King Fohny, i ii. 3. 
Reason coldly of your grievances, Or else depart . . “ e4 Romeo and Fuliet, iti. 1. 
The funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the mance tables . 2 0 « « ©) Hamedet, i. 2. 
Cotpngss. — Dull not device by coldness and delay . . oe ew ew ew et) Othello, ii. 3. 
Cotic, — Oft the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinched , . &t Henry LV. iW. 1. 


Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek Qutswell the colic of puffed ‘Aquilon Trot. and Cress. iv. §. 
Cottar. — Ay, while vou live, draw your neck out o’ the collar . . . . . Romeoand Fulset, i. 3. 
The traces of the smallest spider’s web, The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams . . . . bg 
CoLLaTERAt. — In his bright radiance and collateral — Must I be comforted . Adl’s Well, i. 1. 


CoLLEAGUED with the dream of his advantage . . ee ew ew ww we ew ww) Hamlet, i. 2. 
Cocvectep from all simples that have virtue Under she moon. . . ee. bw ee A: AVS 
Co-urction. — The unshaped use of it doth move The hearers to colléction e let ~ . ive & 
Coccecs. — A college of wit-crackers cannot flout me out of my humour ... . “Much Ado, v. 4. 
Cot.tgep. — Brief as the lightning in the collied night. . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 


Passion, having my best judgement collied, Assays to lead the way ee 6 6 ee )=©6 Othello, ii. 3. 
Cotciers. — Since her time are colliers counted bright . . . . . . . . LovesL. Lost, iv. 3. 
Cot.usion. — The collusion holds in the exchange .. . ge far Mee Gl. ES ae a oe, es A 
CoLoguinT1DA. — Shall be to him shortly as bitter as esloquintida oe ew et ww et Othello, i. 3 
Cotossus. — Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship . . . . . . .1 Henry /V.4.1. 

He doth bestride the narrow world Like acolossus . . . . . . « ee «=F uedius Cesar, i. 2. 
Cotour. — With colours fairer painted their foulends . .. . ee Tempest, i 1. 2. 

Under the colour of commending him, I have access my own love to prefer Two Gen. of Verona, iv.2. 

If I find not what I seek, show no colour for my extremity . . . . . « . Merry Wives, iv. 2 


I was beaten myself i into all the colours of the rainbow... . been - iv. 5. 
An excellent musician, and her hair shall be of what colour it please God 4% Much A do, ii. 3. 
Green indeed is the colour of lovers . . os ~ » « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Most maculate thoughts, master, are aiaaked under such colours See fel est ae > _ aes ae Me Be 
I do fear colourable colours . . Ue . Iv. 2. 


Most lily-white of hue, Of colour like the red rose on : triumphant brier a Mid. N. Dream, i iil. 1. 
Boys and women are for the most part cattle of this colour . . . . . . As You Like It, iii. 2. 
His very hair is of the dissembling colour. — Something browner than Judas’s  . . . . . iii. & 
An excellent colour: your chestnut was ever the only colour. . . . . . «© « . iti, 
My course, Which holds not colour with the time... 2. 2. 2 «es ee All's Well, i li, 5. 

He that is well hanged in this world needs to fear no colours. . . . . . . Teel/th Night, i. 5. 


My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour . . at ee See aR Se oe. OS 
He will come to her in yellow stockings, and ’tisa colour she abhovs. a ee | A Se 
He hath ribbons of all the colours i’ the rainbow. . . . . 2. © 6 « «© « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

Who was most marble there changed colour; Some swooned . . . . 1. s . oe e wD 
The statue is but newly fixed, the colour’s Notdry. . . . . . «© «© «© «© « - Wz 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread, And find no check. . . . « 2 6 Kine John, Vv. 3. 
Therefore thy threatening colours now windup . . a a ee v 


Unto his captain Christ, Under whose colours he had fought. 80 long: oat oa . Richard I. ive 1. 
With some fine colour that may please the eye Of fickle changelings . . . . .3 Henry JV. v. 1, 
How might we see Falstaff bestow himself to-night in his true colours? . . . .2 Stats IV. it. 2. 


Your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose,in good truth, la!. . . . .- . rn | or © 
Whose right Suits not in native colours with the truth... . . oe . Henry V.i.2 

Do botch and bungle up damnation With patches, colours, and with ions. i ee es a 
He’s of the colour of the nutmeg. — And of the heat of the ginger. - ie 7. 


The sanguine colour of the leaves Did represent my master’s blushing cheeki:. I : Henry VI. iv. 1. 
I can add colours to the chameleon, Change shapes with Proteus for advantages 3 Henry J. iii. 2. 
This must be patched With cloth of any colour . . - « « « Cortokans, iti, 1. 
’*T is true this god did shake; His coward fips did from ‘their colour fly ic eho seuete Ca@sar, i. 2. 
Since the quarrel Will bear no colour for the thing he is, Fashion it thus ... . je 4" cae 
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Cotour. — My hands are of your colour; but I shame To wear a heart so white . . Macéeth, ii. 2. 


Cast thy nighted colour off, And let thine eye look like a friend. . . . 
Which your modesties have not craft enough tocolour . . . ‘we 
Look, whether he has not turned his colour and has tears in ’s ees ns ee cae ae | 
That show of such an exercise may colour Your loneliness . . . . . pi! ae late Ale 

Then what I have to do Will want true colour; tears perchance for blood . . . oo &: TA 
This is a fellow of the self-same colour Our sister speaks of . . ..... Ki ing Lear, ii. 
Seek no colour for your going, But bid farewell, andgo .. .. A nt. and Cleo. i. 

Cor. — Like unbacked colts, they pricked their ears, Advanced their eyelids . « « Lempest, iv. 

He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he knows not the stop. . . . Mfid. N. Dream, v. 
That’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Race of youthful and unhandled colts, Fetching mad bounds . . Bs Bie Gh go te Me 
Deal mildly with his youth; For young hot colts being raged do rage the more . Rickard //. ii. 
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Cotumebines. — There’s fennel for you, and columbines: there’s rue for you . . . Hawilel, iv. 5. 


Co-MATES. — Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile . . . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Comms. — To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool. . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 


’T is seldom when the bee doth leave her comb In the dead carrion . . . . 2 Henry lV. iv. 
You are cock and capon too; and you crow, cock, with yourcombon . . . . Cymebeline, ii. 1. 
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ComsBat.—What a noble combat hast thou fought Between compulsion and a brave respect! K. Fohn,v.2. 


ComBINATION. —A solemn combination shall be made Of our dear souls . . . 7wel/th Nigh, v. 
A combination and a form indeed, Where every god did seem to set his seal . . . Haslet, iii. 
ComBinep. — Thy knotted and combined locks to part, And each particular hair to stand anend i. 


That which combined us was most great, and let not A leaner action rend us . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


ComBusTION.—Dire combustion and confused events New hatched to the woeful time Macéeth, ii. 
Come unto these yellow sands, And then take hands... . - « » « Tempest, i. 
Before you can say ‘come’ and ‘ go,’ And breathe twice and cry ‘so, so’ . . iv. 
Love is like a child, That longs for every thing that he can come by. . 720 Gen: oe Verses iii. 
Come not within the measure of my wrath . . . . . - 


° e ° e e Vv. 


All his ancestors that come after him may . . . . + 6 © © 6 © «© © « ‘Merry Wives, i. 
«0 0 « «= Meas. for Meas. ww. 


How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes sit? . wee 8 ww oo ~Com. of Errors, i. 2. 


Very well met, and well come . . ug? # 


Comes not that blood as modest evidence To witness simple virtue? . . . . . Much Ada, iv. 


cae em awe e 


I. 


In so high a style, Margaret, that no man living shall come over it. . . . . hes 36 v. 2. 
He comes in like a perjure, wearing paper$. 2. 2 0. 1 1 6 we te ew | Love’ sZ. Lest i iv. 3 
O Sisters Three, Come, cometome . . » 0 « 6 « oe Mid. N. Dream, vy. 1. 
I come but in, as others do, to try with him the strength oe 6 ww tw tw 0 AS You Like It, i. 2. 
If it do come to pass That any man turn ass . . 1 1-6 1 ew ew te ew ew we ew ee OS 
Of what kind should this cock come of? . . . . ee eee eee ae ae ae ee ee ee | 
Why did he swear he would come this morning, and comes re Be gy tee Be ee ae > ae. SA 
Nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal. . . . . . 1 1 1 « «Om. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
I am glad he’s come, howsoe’er he comes . . 2 ; ce, ee os 
First were we sad, fearing you would not come; Now sadder, that : you come so unprovided . Thi. 2, 
Your reputation comes too short for my daughter: you are no husband for her. All's Well, v. % 
By my troth, Sir Toby, you must come in earlier o’ nights. . . . . .. . sid gee N. us i. 3. 
Come away, come away, death, And in sad cypress let me be laid . . . ‘ ii. 4 
Nothing that can be can come between me and the full Eeepest of my hopes. ‘ itl, 4. 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy. . . 8 . Winter's Tale, Iv. 4. 
I told you what would come of this: beseech you, Of sour own state take care m » ee ive 4 
Let myself and fortune Tug for the time tocome. . er a es ae eS 
He shall know within this hour, if I may come to the speech of him ee we o . Ivy 
Here come those I have done good to against my will . . . a a ae v. 2. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, And we shall shock them es fee tae ia Ki jee Sohn, v. 7 
Pray God we may make haste, and come too late! . . . 6 © 1 «0 6 « « Richard J1. i. 4. 
But when they seldom come, they wished forcome . . . . « « © «© « « « 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 
But will they come when you do call forthem? . . . 2. 6 6 2 «© «© © © @ ew we hE 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what Istocomein .. . a ee ee ee | 
Past and to come seems best ; things present, worst. . . . « . - « « « « 2Henry lV. i. 3. 
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Comx. — To serve bravely is to come halting off, youknow. . . . . . . . « 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Come on, come on, come on, sir; give me vour hand . . 2. 2. 6 © 6 © © © © © ee OGD 
What ’s past and what’s to come she can descrv . . . oe ew ew ww we Henry VI. i. 
The baby figure of the giant mass Of things to come at large . ~ + « « « «DT vot. and Cress. i. 
Come your ways, come your ways; an you draw backward, we'll put youi’ the fills. 2. . itil 
When comes your book forth ?— Upon the heels of my presentment . . . Limon of Athens, i. 


And you are come in very happy time. ©. 2. 2. 6 6 1 6 © 0 ee ew oe SFolius Cesar, ii. 
I fear there will a worse come in his place . . 2. 1 1 6 1 oe ee ew ew ew ee 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: I am no orator, as Brutusis . . . . . «iil. 
Come what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day . . . . Macbeth, i. 


By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this way comes . 2. 2. 6 1 6 6 6 ee) ODW. 
Show his eves, and grieve his heart; Come like shadows, sodepart!. . . . . . «© » © lv. 
The cry is still, ‘ They come!’ our castle's strength Will laugh a siege to scorn. . «. . Ow 
That it should come to this! But two months dead: nay, not so much, nottwo. . Hawelet, i. 
It is not nor it cannot come to good: But break, my heart . . 1. 6 6 ee ee ee el 
There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave To tellusthis . . . 2... =... 08 
Confess yourself to heaven; Repent what is past; avoid what istocome ... . . . © il. 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But in battalions. . . 2. 6. «© 6 6 ee) OW. 
And will he not come again? No, no, heisdead «2. 1. 1 1 we ew ew ee ee el eC 
Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. . . . . 2 2 © © «© «© © « Ye 


If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will benmow. . . . 6 « « « © «© V2 


If it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness isall . . . 2 2 6 © © © « a a v. 
Nothing will come of nothing: speak again. . . . 2. 2 2 6 © © © ew ow King ie 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath . . 1 1 we ew ee et tl : ey a 


Thou ’lt come no more, Never, never, never, never, never! . . 2. 2. 2 © © © © © «© «© We 
I do love thee! aad when I love thee not, Chaos is come again . . . . + © « Othello, iii. 
It comes o’er my memory, As doth the raven o’er the infected house. . . . 1... ~~ iv. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Where art thou, death? Come hither, come, come, come and take a queen! . .... . Wz 
And every day that comes comes to decay A day’s workin him. . . . .« « « Cymebeline, i. 


He never can meet more mischance than come To be but named of thee .... .. =. WW. 
See where she comes, apparelled like the spring . . . ee ee ee a? 
We attend him here, To know for what he comes, and wheiice he comes ... “ 6 4k 
ComEprIans. — The quick comedians Extemporally will stageus . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 


Comepy. — These ladies’ courtesy Might well have made our sport a comedy . Love’s L. Last, v 


The most lamentable comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby dha. N. Dream, i. 
I do not doubt but to hear them say, it is asweet comedy. . . . 6 «© 6 © «© nS) OV, 
The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history . ... +... Hamlet, ii, 
Pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy. . . .. . . . . . King Lear, i. 
ComgLy.—What a world is this, when what is comely Envenoms him that bears it As You Like It, ii. 
This is a happier and more comely time . . . ; » 0 6 ww we + 6 Coriolanus, iv. 
Comer. — Stood as fair As any comer I have looked on yet For my affection, . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


ComesrT thou with deep premeditated lines, With written pamphlets? . . . . 1 Heary V7. iii. 


Thou comest in such a questionable shape That I will speak tothee . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Comet.—By being seldom seen, I could not stir But like a comet I was wondered at 1 Henry /V. iii. 
Comets, importing change of times and states. . . : ~ 2 6 « « § Henry VI. i. 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. Now shine it like a comet ofrevenge . . . . iii. 
When beggars die,there are no comets seen. . . - « 0 « F$ulius Caesar, ii. 
ComrortT. — Then, wisely, good sir, weigh Our sorrow y with our +r comfort ~ 0 « 6 . Lempest, ii. 
He receives comfort like cold porridge . . . ewe eS ee ee Pare eee | 
To thy great comfort in this mystery of ill Spinone fm ba Bee ‘ %. 2 Merry Wives, ii. 
Give him a show of comfort in his suit, and Jead him on with a fiiecbaitad delay... . il. 
What ’s the comfort ?—Why, As all comforts are ; most good, most good indeed Meas. for Meas ili. 
Left her in her tears, and dried not one of them with his comfort . . . . be ae aoe: cov SAIN 
Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice Hath often stilled my brawling discontent a She vas “OEWS 
Heaven give your spirits comfort! . . . . Eee ag Ga a oo eb ence So We ee ee A 


To make her heavenly comforts of despair, When itis least expected. . . . 2. « « © « iv. 
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ComrorT. — I conjure thee, as thou believest There is another comfort than this world Jf, for M. v. 1. 
Men Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief Which they themselves not feel Much Ado, v. 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. - . . 2. « »« »- «+ + © « «© Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Would he not be a comfort to ourtravel? . . 1. 1. ~ « © «As You Like It, i. 
He that doth the ravens feed, Yea, providently caters for the sparrow: Be comfort to my age . ii. 
I must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat ii. 


Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyself alittle . . . . . 4... 1 ee ii. 
How mightily sometimes we make us comforts of ourlosses! . . . . 1... All's Well, iv. 
I do pity his distress in my similes of comfort . . . . 1. 2. 6 © ee ee ew ew ee OW 
For present comfort and for future good  . . . . . 0 0 « tt Winter's haa 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet As any cordial comfort ee 


Had you such a loss as I, I could give better comfort than youdo. . .. . Ke ae Sohn, ii Hi. 
The fire is dead with grief, Being create with comfort, to be used In undeserved extremes . dv. 
I do not ask you much, I beg cold comfort . . . . . 1. 1 1 6 we v. 
I dare not say How near the tidings of our comfort is . . . dia cc . Richard 7 L. ii. 
Comfort ’s in heaven ; and we are on the earth, Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief ii. 
My comfort is that heaven will take our souls And plague injustice with the pains of hell. . iii. 
Of comfort no man speak: Let’s talk of graves, of worms andepitaphs. . . . . . . «ili. 
I ’ll hate him everlastingly That bids me be of comfort any more . . . ee See AM 
From Rumour’s tongues They bring smooth comforts false,worse than true wrote 2 Henry IV. Induc. 
God be praised, that to believing souls Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair ! 2 Henry V/. ii. 
All comfort go with thee! For none abides with me: my joyisdeath . . .. . ii 
Thou art a mother, And hast the comfort of thy children left thee. . . . . . Richard Hii ii. 
All comfort that the dark night can afford Be tothy person... ... .» 
With thy approach, I know, My comfort comes along. . . +... .. Hake VUL ii ii. 
They are, as all my other comforts are, farhence . . gb ar iid. 


ee rae rs ee 


Is this your comfort? The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady? a ee Seb as es SLE i SM 
That comfort comes too late ; ’T is like a pardon after execution . . . 2. 2 6 6 es «© «iv. 
But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers . . B.S Ae a ak ee Se JAY: 


To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, And talk to you sometimes . « Fulius Cesar, ii. 
So from that spring whence comfort seemed to come Discomfort swells . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
We beseech you, bend you to remain Here, in the cheer and comfort of oureye. . Hamilet, i. 
Our good old friend, Lay comforts to your bosom ......... . . King Lear, ii. 
I will piece out the comfort with what addition can . . 2 1 6 1 6 ee ee ee Ct 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all; Thee they may hurt . . ...... iv. 
What comfort to this great decay may come Shall be applied . . . . . 1. . ef 
Not another comfort like to this Succeeds in unknown fate . . . 2. « e+e «© © « Othello, ii 
Our loves and comforts should increase, Even as our days do grow . . . » «© « «© » « «ih 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote In mine own comforts ‘ ih 
I will reward thee Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold For thy good yalour Ant. gud Cleo. iv. 
All strange and terrible events are welcome, But comforts we despise. . . . . + « | ive 


Bee cre me ae eo 


Give her what comforts The quality of her passion shall require . . ... . ove I 
Make yourself some comfort Out of your best advice . . . 36 ts ‘yinbelites 3 le Be 
Blest be those, How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, Which seasons comfort evar AGO 
Thou art all the comfort The gods will diet me with . . 2... 1 e © © © © @ ew WG 
Society is no comfort To one not sociable . . . . a iv. 2, 
Speak out thy sorrows which thou bring’st in haste, For comfort is sitos far for us to expect Pericles, i. 4. 
COMFORTABLE. — For my sake be comfortable .. » « « As You Like lt, ii. 6. 
Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and make much of her ~ 2 © 2 ew) All's Well, it. 
A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said of it. . « Lwelfth N ight, i. 5. 
Speak comfortable words. — Should I do so, I should belie ay ‘thoughts . « »« Richard 11. ii, 2. 
What comfortable hour canst thou name, That ever graced me in thy company? Richard ///. iv. 4. 
CoMmFoRTER. — A solemn air and the best comforter To an unsettled fancy . . . . Tempest, v. 1. 
Give not me counsel; Nor let no comforter delight mineear .. . .. . . Much Ado,v. 1. 
Comina. — Who knew of your mtent and coming hither? . . 2. . Meas. for Meas. v. 


Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my coming, And suddenly resolve me in my suit Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
Eleven widows and nine maids isasimple coming-in forone man . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
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Cominc. — May I be so bold to know the cause of your coming?. . . . Yams. of the Shrew, ii. 
Referred me to the coming on of time, with ‘ Hail, king that shall be!’. . . . «0 Macbeth, i. 
He that’s coming Must be provided for . ... .~ es ao regal 

Comma. — No levelled malice Infects one comma in the course el hold. eos Tones of Athinet 
Peace should still her wheaten garland wear, And stand a comma ‘tween their amities Hamedlet, v. 


Commanp. — If you can command these elements to silence . . . . . . « « « Tempest, i. 
I will be correspondent to command, And do my spiriting gently. 2. 2. 2. 6 © 6 ee ew eh 
Command these fretting waters from your eyes Witha light heart. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Will your grace command me any service to the world’s end? . . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
I will run, friend; my heels are at your command; I willrun . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


How many then should cover that stand bare: How many be Soninpanced that command! . ii. 


Take upon command what help we have That to your wanting may be ministered As You Like /2, ii. 


I may command where I adore. . . se ew tw ww ww ww tw LM th Night, ii. 
We were not born to sue, but to cénimand: , oe ee ww we ww Richard 11. i. 
Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command The devil | oe ew ew ew we ww OC Hermry LV. ii. 
A soldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good command ... .. . 2 Henry JV. iii 
Achievement is command; ungained, beseech . . . . ~ 2 « « « dvot. and Cress. i. 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face Bears a command i in t ~ 6 2 © « Cortolanns, iv. 
One business does command us all; formine Is money . .. . . « « 7émon of Athens, iii. 
Those he commands move only in command, Nothing in love . . - . « « Macbeth, v. 
The front of Jove himself; An eye like Mars, to threaten and command - » « « Hamlet, iii. 
You shall more command with years Than with your weapons . . . s « « « « Othello, i. 
Since I received command to do this business [ have not slept one wink: - 6 0 Cymebeline, iii. 
You must forget to be a woman: change Command into obedience . . . .. . . . © Wi 
CoMMANDED. —I am ignorant in what] am commanded . ...... « ‘ iti. 


CoMMANDMENT. — Therefore put I on the countenance Of stern commandment As You Like ft, ii. 
Went to sea with the Ten Commandments, but scraped one out of the table . Afeas. for Meas. i. 


A commandment to command the captain and all the rest from their functions. . i. 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life? . . . 6 2 2 © © © ww Ring ake: iv. 
I ‘id set my ten commandments in your face . . . ; . . « 2 Henry V/. i. 


Thy commandment all alone shall live Within the book and wolueae of ‘ay brain . . Hamelet, i. 
CoMMENCEMENT. — The origin and commencement of his grief Sprung from neglected love . . iii. 
It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration . . Othello, i. 
ComMMENCING. — Why hath it given me earnest of success, Commencing inatruth? . . Macbeth, i. 
ComMEND. — Sir, I commend you to your own content . . .. . . . « «Com. of Ervors, i. 
Lady, I will commend you to mine own heart. . . . . . =.» « . « ~« Love’s L. Lost, ii. 


Commend me to your honourable wife . . . . 1. 1. 1 ee ee ee) Mer. Of Venice, iv. 
Tell her I send to her my kind commends . . . . « Richard 11, iii. 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends . ; iii. 
I commend me to thee, I commend thee, andI leave thee .. . . .2 Henry IV. il. 
We in silence hold this virtue well, We’ll but commend what we jtitend io sell Trot. and Cress. iv. 
This even-handed justice Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice . . . Macbeth, i. 
ComMMENDABLE, — Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable . . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
Silence is only commendable In a neat’s tongue dried and a maid not vendible Mer. of Venice, i. 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable . . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
*T is sweet and commendable in your nature . . . - . . « Havwelet, i. 
ComMMENDATION. — The commendation is not in his wit, but i in n his villany . . « Much Ado, ii. 
This gentleman is come to me, With commendation from great potentates Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
You have deserved High commendation, true applause and love . . . . . As Vou Like it, i. 
Such commendations as becomes a maid, A virgin and his servant... . .1 Henry VI. v. 
You were ever good at sudden commendations . ........ +. «Henry VIII. v. 
‘A mere satiety of commendations . . - 0 0 ee eo 6 Timeon of Athens, i. 


In his commendations I am fed; It faa bariquet ton me... . «6 « « « «© « Macbeth, i. 
I have your commendation ormy more free entertainment . . . . . . . « « Cysmebeline, i. 
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ComMENT. — A vulgar comment will be made of it . . . ~ + + « Com. of Ervors, iii. 1. 


It is not meet That every nice offence should bear his comment . - 6 6 « 6 $ulins Casar, iv. 
ComMMENTING. — Weeping and commenting Upon thesobbing deer. . . . 48 You Like It, ii. 
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ComMMENTING.—I have heard that fearful-commenting Is leaden servitor to dull delay Rick. [1/. iv. 
CoMMISERATION. — And pluck commiseration of his state From brassy bosoms Mer. of Venice, iv. 


Commission. — Use our commission in his utmost force. . . . . . 1 . . . King Fohn, iii. 
Have you a precedent Of this commission? — I believe notany. . . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
Did my commission Bid ye so far forget yourselves? . . . ae a ee es eee ee eee ae. 2 
He led our powers ; Bore the commission of my place and person oa . . King Lear,v 

ComMITTED. — Flat burglary as ever was committed. — Yea, by mass, that it is. . Much Ado, : 
They have committed false report ; moreover, they have spoken untruths Par 
Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed?. . . . ae Othello, i Iv. 

CommonitT1s. — Shall we go to Cheapside and take up eoiimodities “pane our ‘bills? 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects Prove our commodities . . . . . King Lear, iv. 

Commopity. — He’s in for a commodity of brown paper and old ginger . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being taken up of these men’s bills . . IM/uch Ado, iii. 
Neither have I money nor commodity To raise a presenteum . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
*T was a commodity lay fretting by you. . . . . 2 2 1 1 7 ee) Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
’T isa commodity will lose the gloss with lying . .. 2 ee ew ww Ad's Well, i. 
Now, Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a ‘Heatal:. oe we ew we Lwelfth Night, in. 
To me can life be no commodity . . oe ew ww we wt Winter's Tale, iii. 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodiyc 3 . « « King Sohn, ii. 
Commodity, the bias of the world, The world, who of itself is . peised well ee ee es eee 
Why rail I on this Commodity ? But for because he hath not wooed me yet . . . ii. 
Would to God thou and I knew where acommodity of good names were to be bought 1 pea 7 V~. i. 
A good wit will make use of any thing: I will turn diseasesto commodity . . . 2 Henry 1V.i. 

Common. — Things hid and barred, you mean, from common sense? . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 


My lips are no common, though several they be. . . . ii. 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love, And make a common n of amy serious ; hours Com. of E ee ii. 
What impossibility would slay In common sense, sense saves another way . . . All's Well, ii. 
I do know him well, and common speech Gives him a worthy pass . ... . eit, alk 
All the courses of my life do show I am not in the roll of common men ... 1 Heavy LV. ii. 
Yet the trick of our English nation, if they have a geod thing, to make it too common 2 Henry /V. i. 
As common as the way between Saint Alban’s and London. . . ee a ee i. 
As ’t is ever common That men are merriest when they are from home ie eS Henry Vii. 
Art thou officer? Or art thou base, common, and popular?. . . . . «© «© 6 © © e & Iv, 
And henceforward all things shall be in common. . . . . . . « « «© =) 2 Henry V1. iv. 
That common chances common men could bear. . . oe 0 ee « Coriolanus, iv. 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, And grazeincommons . .. . . fulius Cesar, iv. 
And mine eternal jewel-Given to the common enemy ofman. . .. . . . « Macbeth, iii. 
Thou know’st ’tis common: all that lives must die, Passing through nature to eternity Hamlet, i. 
What we know must be and is as common As any the most vulgar thing tosense . . . . «i. 


It is common for the younger sort To lack discretion . . ie ek Sa Mee NG 
ComMONWBALTH. — The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning . . . Lempest, ii 
Here ’s a change indeed in the commonwealth!. . . . . . . . « « « Meas. for Meas. i. 
Here comes a member of the commonwealth . . . . aa a a Lete's L. Lost, iv, 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth, Which I have sworn to weed... . . Richard I]. it. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice. . . . 2 Henry IV. 
Civil dissension is a viperous worm That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth 1 Henry V1. ii. 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs . . . . » « « 2 Henry V1. i. 


Commotion. — Some strange commotion Is in his brain: he bites his lip » «) Henry VITTI. in. 
Commungz.—I would commune with you of such things That want no ear but yours Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Why, what need we Commune with youofthis?. . . . . 6. 6 6 « « © Winter's Tale, ii 
I must commune with your grief, Or you deny me , right eS . . Hanedet, iv. 
Comonrty. — Is not acomonty a Christmas gambold or a tumbling-trick ? Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Compact. — What is the course and drift of yourcompact? . . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Make us but believe, Being compact of credit, that you loveus . . 1... ee ee eh 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet Are of imagination all compact . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
If he, compact of jars, grow musical, We shall have shortly discord in the spheres 45 You L the It, ii. 
But what compact mean you to. have withus?. . . 0. 6 6 0 0 0 0 eo Fulius Casar, iii. 
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Compact. — Thereto add such reasons of your own As may compact it more . . King Lear, i. 4. 
Compantgs. — Use your manners discreetly in all kind of companies . . TZame. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
His companies unlettered, rude and shallow, His hours filled up with riots. . . . Flewry Vii. ts. 
ComPANION. — I would not wish Any companion in the world but you. . . . . . Sempest, iii. 1. 
I abhor such fanatical phantasimes, such insociable and point-devise companions Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals ; The pale companion is not for our pomp .Jiid. N. Dream, i. 1. 


What an equivocal companion isthis! . . . ew ew ww ew AM’S Well, v. 3. 
Grew a companion to the common streets, Enfeoffed himself to popularity. . 1 Henry LV. iii. 2. 
Why, rude companion, whatsoe’er thou be, 1 know thee not . . . . « « 2 Henry VI. iv. so. 


Why do you keep alone, Of sorriest fancies your companions making? . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 2. 
Companions noted and most known To youth and Jiberty. . 2. 2. . « 2 6 « « Hamlet, ii. 1. 
O heaven, that such companions thou 'Idst unfold!. . 2. . 2 6 6. 1 6 « «© « © Othello, iv. 2. 
Company. — To thee and thy company I bid A hearty welcome . . . . . . . .« Tempest, v. 1. 
Entreat thy company To see the wonders of the world abroad . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 


I ‘ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, godiy company. . ASlerry Wives, a 
Your company is fairer than honest . . . ve epee Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
His company must do his minions grace, Whilst 1 at home starve fora merry look Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
I offered him my company toa willow-tree . . . 0 2 0 ww ew te Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Let hin show himself what he is, and steal out of yout company Rte va Mab Biomass 28. TSE 
For your many courtesies I thank you: I must discontinue yourcompany. . . . ... Vd 
I am betrayed by keeping company With men like men of inconstancy . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
We shall be dogged with company, and our devices known . . . . . «2  Adid. N. Dream, i. 3. 


Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, For you in my respect are all the world . . .~ ii. x. 
To say the truth, reason and love keep little company together now-a-days. . . . . » © ili, nn 
I will not trust you, I, Nor longer stay in your curst company! . . 2. 6 6 «© © © ee eo 2. 


Fare ye well: We leave you now with better company! . . 2... . . « Mer.of Venice, ir. 
O that I had a title good enough to sa his name company. . . . « « . Meg 
I cannot live out of her company . . a a ee ee ee ee ee ee As You Like Tt, i. 3. 
Thus misery doth part the flux of company. i ae B ‘ bs ae - dit 


If thou hast not broke from company Abruptly, as my Piecan now makes ME 4 6 4 soe Tg 
I have been all this day to avoid him. He 1s too disputable for my company . . . . . .~ ii. § 
What a life is this, That your poor friends must woo your company! . . . . . . ... ti. 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, I willendure . . . . . iii. 5. 
With his good will and thy good company . . . er ae Tain, of the Shrew, j it 
My books and instruments shall be my company, On them is look and practise by myself . . i 
Wherefore gaze this goodly company, As if they saw some wondrous monument? . . . . ik 2 
1 would gladly have him see his company anatomized . . . . . 2... « « All's Well, iv. 3. 
3 

2 


Of much less value is my company Than your good words ...... . . Richard /1/. ii, 
I have forsworn his company hourly any time this two and twenty years. . . 1 Henry JV. ii. 
So common-hackneyed in the eyes of men, So stale and cheap to vulgar company . . . . ili. 2. 
Company, villanous company, hath been the spoil of me . . . . . ect el Te Be 
There ’s but a shirt and a half in all my company; and the half-shirt is ewe ‘daphing i ee, AV 
There am I, Till time and vantage crave my company . . . . . . « «. « « 2 Henry IV. ii. 3. 
I and my beso must debate a while, And then I would no other company . . . Henry V. iv. 1, 
We would not die in that man’s company That fears his fellowship todiewithus . . . . iv. 3 
What comfortable hour canst thou name, That ever graced me in thy company? Richard I/7. iv. 4. 


Humphrey Hour, that called your grace To breakfast once forth of my company. i iv. 4. 
Good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people. . . . . Hines VIII. i. 4 
The very thought of this fair company Clapped wings tome. . . 6. 6 6 1 6 et ee te he 
But for your company, I would have been a-bed an hourago .. . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 4. 
He does neither affect company, nor is he fit for ’°t, indeed . . . . « « Limon of Athens, i. 2. 


Yonder comes a poet and a painter: the plague of company light upon thee! . . . . . . iv. 3 
Each man apart, all single and alone, Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. . . ... Vv. 8 
He is given To sports, to wildness, and much company .. .. . . « « $tedius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Please ’t your highness To grace us with your royal company . . . « Macbeth, iii. 4. 

My wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well Othello, iii. 3. 
Your very goodness and your company O’erpaysall [cando ... .. +. «+ Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
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Com PARATIve.—And art indeed the most comparative, rascalliest, sweet young prince 1 Henry JV. 1. 
To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push Of every beardless vain comparative . . . . iii. 
ComPARISON. — He Il but break a comparison ortwoonme ..... . . . Much Ada, ii. 
Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neighbour Verges . . . 2. . 6 © © © © we we ith 
A man replete with mocks, Full of comparisons and wounding flouts . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
When thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me ge but this. . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 


I speak but in the figures and comparisons OF Ib a. aie - + « « Henry V. iv. 
Now the matter grows to compromise, Stand’st thou aloof upon comparison? - 1 Henry VI. v. 
Her hand, In whose comparison all whites are ink . . - « vot. and Cress. i. 


After all comparisons of truth, As truth’s authentic author to be cited « At Te aa See ee eee | 
I dare him therefore To lay his gay comparisons apart, Andanswerme. . Ant. and Cleo. iii. x 
As fair and as good —a kind of hand-in-hand comparison . . . 1... . « © Cymbeline, i. 
Compass. — And draw within the compass of suspect. . . . « 2 « « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Now I live out of all order, out of all compass. . . oe we ew ew ww LC Menry TV, iii. 
You must needs be out of all compass, out of all reasonable compass. . . . 2. «© ss © ik 
Pleasure at command, Above the reach or compass of thy thought . . . . . 2 Henry V1. i. 
I already know thy erik: It strains me past the compass of my wits . . Romeo and Fxliet, iv. 
Where I did begin, there shall I end; My life is run hiscompass . . . . . $ulius Caesar, v. 
You would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
To do this is within the compass of man’s wit. . . . . 2. 6 e «© «© «© we ee gees iii. 
Well, what is it? Is it within reason and compass?. . . . ‘ iv. 
Compassss. — That had numbered in the world The sun to course ie hundred Sonipaases . hi 
CompassinG. — Seek thou rather to be hanged in compassing thy joy than to be drowned . . . i. 
For the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affection. . . 2. . 2 1 es ik 
Compassion. — Which touched The very virtue of compassion inthee. . . . . . Zempest, i. 
Melting with tenderness and kind compassion. . . . . . . =. « . es) Richard 111. iv. 
It is no little thing to make Mine eyes to sweat compassion . . . . « « . « Covriolanus, v. 
CoMPASSIONATE. — It boots thee not to be compassionate . . . . . « e « « Richard II. i. 
CompEErs. — In my rights, By me invested, he compeers the best .... . . King Lear,v 
Comps... — Thou canst compel no more than she entreat . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
ComPELLEb. — Our compelled sins Stand more for number than fot accompt Meas. for Meas. ii. 
He does acknowledge ; But puts it off to a compelled restraint. . . . . . . Aldl’s Well, ii. 
This compelled fortune! — have your mouth filled up Before you open it . . Henry V///. ii. 
We ourselves compelled, Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
COMPELLING. — Under a compelling occasion, let womendie . . . . - « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
ComPETENCY.—Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but competency ives longer Mer. of Ven. i. 
Competitor. — Thou, my brother, my competitor In top of all design. . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Compt ep.—A huge translation of hypocrisy, Vilely compiled, profound simplicity Love's L. Lost, v. 
ComPLEMENT. — A man of complements, whom right and wrong Have chose as umpire. . . . i. 


These are complements, these are humours ; these betray nice wenches. . . . a i 
Not swerving with the blood, Garnished and decked in modest pian Le ence Vit 
O, he is the courageous captain of complements . . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, ir. 


ComPLexion.—He hath no drowning mark upon him; his complexion i is perfect gallows Tempest, i i. 


We are soft as our complexions are, And credulous to false prints . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Thy complexion shifts to strange effects, After the moon. . . i Ue a ak ke 
Grace, being the soul of your complexion, shall keep the body of i tc ever fair dv. tae UE, a, Bowe: OM 
What complexion is she of ?— Swart, like my shoe . . . ~ 6 @ ee Com. of Errors, ii. 
Civil as an orange, and something of that jealous complexion. 2 ee ww we) Much Ado, ii 
If he have the condition of a saint and the complexion ofa devil . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, The shadowed livery of the burnished sun . . . . ii. 
Let all of his complexion choose meso . . . ba bp ii. 
He ’I! make a proper man: the best thing in him ‘Is his complexion ee ‘As You ‘Like It, i ili. 
There is too great testimony in your complexion that it was a passion ofearnest. . . iv. 
Your changed complexions are tome a mirror Which shows me mine changed too Winter's Tale, i. 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together Affliction alters. . P iv. 
Men judge by the complexion of the sky The state and inclination of the aay ; " Richard I. iii. 
It discolours the complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
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COMPLEXION. — What see you in those papers that you lose So much complexion? . Hesry V. ii. 
The complexion of the element In favour’s like the work we have in hand. . $xdius Cesar, i. 
Since nature cannot choose his origin — By the o’ergrowth of some complexion . . Hamlet, i. 
Turn thy complexion there, Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin. . . . Othello, iv. 

Compcices. — The lives of all your loving complices Lean on your health. . . . 2 Henry JV. i, 

ComPLIMENT. — Manhood is melted into courtesies, valour intocompliment. . . Jfuch Ado, iv. 


That they call compliment is like the encounter of two dog-apes . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 
But farewell compliment! Dustthouloveme? . . . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
The time will not allow the compliment Which very manners urges . . . . . Aung Lear, v. 
The native act and figure of my heart In compliment extern... oe 6 «© « . Othello, i. 
Worthy shameful check it were, to stand On more mechanic compliment . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
CoMPLIMENTAL. — I will make a complimental assault upon him =. . . . Zvod. and Cress. iii. 


Comp.ot. — Never by advised purpose meet To plot, contrive, or complot any ill . Richard 1/. i. 
Let us sup betimes, that afterwards We may digest our complots in some form Richard //1. iii. 


Composition. — Her promised proportions Came short of composition. . . . Meas for Meas. v. 
Do you not read some tokens of my son In the large composition of thisman? . King John, i. 
Mad world! mad kings! mad composition ! eta? sh eartten Bie te. ee See Oy ae Ca tee Ge A 
How that name befits my composition! Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old Richard //. ii. 
That it was which caused Our swifter composition . . . . . 2 . 6 6 « « Coriolanns, iii. 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take More composition . . . . 6 ee King Lear, i. 
There is no composition in these news That gives them credit . . . . . . . . « Othello, i. 

Compost. — Do not spread the compost on the weeds, To make them ranker . . . Hamlet, iii. 


CompostTurg. — The earth ’s a thief, That feeds and breeds by acomposture Zimton of Athens, iv. 
Composurg. — It was a strong composure a fool could disunite . . . . . Zot. and Cress. ii. 
Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet composure... . . . 2.0. ee ee Cie 
Compounpb. — Rankest compound of villanous smell that ever offended nostril. Merry Wives, iii. 
Compound with him by the year, and let him abide here with you. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Compound me with forgotten dust; Give that which gave thee life untothe worms 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Compounbeb. — [t is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many simples As You Like /t, iv. 
From every one The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, Outsells them all C ‘ymbeline, iii. 
CoMPREHEND. — You shall comprehend all vagrom men. . . . . . . . . . Much A da, iii. 
Fantasies, that apprehend More than cool reason ever comprehends . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
If it would but apprehend some joy, It comprehends some bringer of thatjoy. . . . . .) Ov. 
CoMPREHENDED.—Our watch, sir, have indeed comprehended two aspicious persons Much A do, iii. 
ComprRomisg. — Send fair-play orders and make compromise . . . ... . King Fohn, v. 
But basely yielded upon compromise That which his ancestors achieved. . . . Richard 1/1. ii. 
Now the matter grows to compromise, Stand’st thou aloof upon comparison?. .1 Henry VI. v. 
Compt. — That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away From the great compt Adl’s Well, v. 
Take the bonds along with you, And have the dates in compt . . . . . Simon of Athens, ii. 
When we shall meet at compt, This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven . . Othello, v. 
CompTiIBLE. — [ am very comptible, even to the least sinister usage. . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
ComPuLsaTory. — To recover of us, by strong hand And terms compulsatory . . . Hamlet, i. 
CompPutsion. — In the highest compulsion of base fear . . . . . . ww. AdllS Well, iii. 
What a noble combat hast thou fought Between compulsion and a brave respect! King Sohn, v. 
I.would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on compulsion! . . . 1: Henry LV. ii. 
If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon compulsion. ii. 
As if we were villains by necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion. . . . . . King Leav, i. 
Computsive. — Proclaim no shame When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. . Hamelet, iii. 
Whose icy current and compulsive course Ne’er feels retiringebb. . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Compunctrious. — That no compunctious visitings of nature Shake my fell purpose . Afacébeth, i. 
Comrankg. — To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — Necessity’s sharp pinch! King Lear, ii. 
Do not dull thy palm with entertainment Of each new-hatched, unfledgedcomrade. Hamelet, i. 
Con. — It is excellently well penned, I have taken great painstoconit .. . Twelfth Night, i. 
An affectioned ass,that cons state without book . . . . . 2... ew ew ee - i 
Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a prayer without book J'rot. and Cress. ii. 
Concave. —I do think him as concave as a covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut As Vou Like /t, iii. 
Concavitigs. —~ The concavities of it is not sufficient. . . . . . 2. ee Flenry V iii. 
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CONCEALMENT. — Exceedingly well read, and profited In strange concealments t Henry IV. iii. 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek . . 7wel/th Night, ii. 
*T were a concealment Worse than a theft, no less than atraducement .. . . Cortolanks, i. 
Some dear cause Will in concealment wrap me up awhile. . . . . . . . « King: Lear, iv. 

ConcziT. — Lay open to my earthy-gross conceit, Smothered in errors. . . Com. of Errors, iii, 


I am pressed down with conceit — Conceit, my comfort and my injury . . . . . . . « iv. 
His fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, Delivers in such gracious words . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
A good lustre of conceit in a tuft of earth; Fire enough fora flint. . . dn mais ge AW 
Their conceits have wings Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter ‘things en A 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit .  v. 
You have a noble and a true conceit Of god-like amity. . . . . . . » Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Let it be as humours and conceits shall govern 2. . 1. 1 1 ee et ew ee ee we 


Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers . . . - 1. 6 7 6 0 ee )«6AS You Like It, ii. 


I know you are a gentleman of good conceit . . . . 2. 6 « 8 « « 


oe ee © «© 8» + Vv 
The conceit is deeper than you think for. . . 1. 1. 6 6 6 ee 6 « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in More than the common blocks . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
Using conceit alone, Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words. . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
Conceit is still derived From some forefather grief . . 2. . . 1. 1 1 ee. Richard 11. ii. 
‘There’s no more conceit in him than is ina mallet. . . . . .. =... «2 Henry lV. ii. 
A volume of enticing lines, Able to ravish any dull conceit . . . ~ 6 6 « 1 Henry VI. v. 
Some conceit or other likes him well, When he doth bid good morrow with such a spirit Rich. 117. iii. 
Like a strutting player, whose conceit Lies in his hamstring . . . . . . ./ vot. and Cress. i. 
Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, Brags of his substance . . .Romeoand Fullet, ii. 
The horrible conceit of death and night, Together with the terror of the place. . . iv. 


Noble and young, When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit . . . . Timon of A Meow 


One of two bad ways you must conceit me, Either a coward ora flatterer . . Sulius Caesar, iii. 
In a dream of passion, Could force his soul so to his own conceit . . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
And his whole function suiting With forms to his conceit, and all for nothing! . . . . . ii. 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ww Tih 
Most delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit . . 2 6 6 © © © ee © oe we ee CY. 
T know not how conceit may rob The treasury of life . . . oe @ « tt King Lear, iv. 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain Some horrible conceit oe 6 ew ee) Othello, ii. 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, Which at the first are scarce found to distaste iii. 
CoNCEITED. — Thou talkest of an admirable conceited fellow . - . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
I have persuaded him the youth ’s a devil. — He is as horribly conceited of him Twelfth Night, iii. 
Our great need of him You have right well conceited . . . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
ConcgIvR. — What he is, indeed, More suits you to conceive than I to speak of As You Like It, i. 
Tongue nor heart Cannot conceive nor name thee! . . . 6. + 6 6 6 + «+ Macbeth, ii. 
CONCEPTION. — I have a young conception in my brain . . . ». « « « + « Tvot. and Cress. i. 
CONCERNINGS. — As time and our concernings shall importune. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
From a paddock, from a bat, a gib, Such dear concernings hide. . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
ConceErRNS. — So past all truth: Which to deny concerns more than avails. . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
ConcLuDED. — ’T is wonder that thy life and wits at once Had not concluded all . King Lear, iv. 
Conc .usion. — The vile conclusion I now ae with ae and shame to utter eas. for Meas. v. 
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I knew ’t would be a bald conclusion . . . . 2 « Com. of Errors, ii. 
Beauteous as ink; a good conclusion. — Fair as a text B i ina copy-book . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
A false conclusion : I hate itasanunfilledcan ........ « « Twelfth Night, ii. 
There must be conclusions. — Well, I cannot tell. . 2. . . 5 6 © - 6 « « « Henry V. ii. 
A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion . . . © 0 0 0 ew ew ww ww Richard THI. i. 
Like the famous ape, To try conclusions, in the basket creep... .... . Hamlet, iii. 
Baseness of our natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
O most lame and impotent conclusion! . . : ae ee ae ee 
Hard at hand comes the master and main exercise, the incorporate seonclusian: © ce Ae hn ee Wy 
But this denoted a foregone conclusion . . . 1. - © © «© © «© © « « gb BS ae cet ae MI 
With her modest eyes And still conclusion . . 1. «2 6 2 + © © oo Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite Of easy ways to die. . a he ee eS 
Is *t not meet That I did amplify my judgement in Other conclusions? Soaks ae C yinbeliie 4 i. 5. 
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Concorp. — You are too flat, And mar the concord with too harsh a descant Two Gen. of Verona, i. 2. 
How comes this gentle concord in the world? oe ew ew we ww ew we ALN. Dream, iv. 
How shall we find the concord of this discard? a. gh ta te ce et he. eh ees a A ee. OVER 
Hath no music in himself, Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. . Mer. of Venice, v. 1 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, His faith, his sweet disaster. . . . Adl’s Well,i.1 
Had I power, I should Pour the sweet milk of concord intohell . . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 3 

ConpDeMN the fault, and not the actor of it. . . 2. 6 6 «© 6 «© «© «© «© « Meas. for Meas. ii. 2 
I cannot justify whom the law condemns. . . go eee Be we Oe a le een Ts 
All that is within him does condemn Itself for being there . . 1. . 1. . « « « Macbeth, v. 2 

ConDEMNED. — Stand I condemned for pride and scorn somuch? . . . . . . Such Ado, iii. 
Thou wilt be condemned into everlasting redemption for this. . . . ; ‘ iv. 2 

Conprtion. — Our haste from hence is of so quick condition That it prelen itself Meas. jon Meas. i,t 
A light condition in a beauty dark . . . 2 0 ew ew ew ew tp Love's L. Lost, v. 2 
If he have the condition of a saint and the complexion of a devil . . . . « Mer. of Vemice, i. 2. 
In the gentle condition of blood, you should soknowme . . . . « « « «AS You Like /t,1. 1. 
Let me know my fault: On what condition stands it, and wherein? . . . . . Richard /1/. ii. 3 
Even in condition of the worst degree, In gross rebellion . 2. . 6 6 © © 6 © © © © «© 3 
Rather be myself, M ighty and to be feared, than my condition . . . - « « §r Henry LV. 1. 3 
What ’s your name, sir? of what condition are you, and of what place, I pray 2 Henry IV. iv. 3 
I, in my condition, Shall better speak of you than you deserve . . . 2 6 6 6 6 6 © ©) IV.3 
And do arm myself To welcome the condition of the ime. . . . 2. 6 «© «© «© © © © © W2 
All his senses have but human conditions . . . » © « ©) Henry Viiv. 1 
O hard condition, Twin-born with greatness subject to tlie ‘breath Of every fool . . . + 6 ived 
Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not smooth. . . . « 6 + a Se on a Mee 
All that time, acquaintance, custom, and condition Made tame . . .. . Troi. and Cress. iil. 3 


What good condition can a treaty find I’ the part that is at mercy? . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 10. 
Is ’t possible that so short a time can alter the condition of aman?. . . . ee oe 
Spare your oaths, I'’ll trust to your conditions. . . . 2. 2. + 6 se ew Timon of Athens; i IV. 3. 
Under these hard conditions as this time Is like tolay uponus . . . So Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
It is not for your health thus to commit Your weak condition to the raw cold morning... ii. 3. 
I am a soldier, I, Older in practice, abler than yourself To make conditions . . - 2. Iv 3. 
Election makes not up on such conditions . . . ha oe ee ee ee King Lear, i. 3. 
Not alone the imperfections of long-engraffed condition. ae ae ee ae ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 
It is the stars, The stars above us, govern our conditions . . . 2. 1. 6. 6 © «© © © ee IMR, 
Would I were assured Of my condition!. . . Ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ees |, 
I would not my unhoused free condition Put into circumscription i Gan cee a: oe we ws OlLAeH Ok 2. 
She’s full of most blessed condition. — Blessed fig’s-end! . . hs ae Pa he as ae Re: AY 
And then of so gentle a condition! — Ay, too gentle. . . . Neos iv. 1. 


For condition, A shop of all the qualities that man Loves woman for. . . . . Cymbeltne, v. 5 
Conpuct. — There is in this business more than nature Was ever conduct of. . . . Temtpest, v. 
Farewell, and better than I fare, Although thou hast been conduct of my shame 2 Henry VJ, ii. 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! . . . . . .. . . .Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
Conouit. — All the conduits of my blood froze up! . . . . . 1. © « Com. of Errors, v 
How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in tears? . . . « « Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
ConFECTIONARY. — But myself, Who had the world as my confectionary . » Limon of Athens, iv. 
ConFeperRAcy. — [ stood i’ the level Of a full-charged confederacy . . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
CONFEDERATE. — Thou art false in all, And art confederate with a damned pack Com. of Errors, iv. 
My heart is not confederate with my hand... . we ew ew we ww . Richard I]. v. 
CONFERENCE. — Love takes the meaning in love's conkevence ~ © © «© « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, By day, by night . . . . . . 2 Henry V7/. i. 
What were ’t worth to know The secret of your conference? . . . . . « « Henry VII. ii. 
Nor with such free and friendly conference As he hath used ofold. . . . . $sdius Caesar, iv. 2. 
This I made good to you In our last conference, passed in eee with you. . . Macbeth, iii. 1. 
Let’s not confound the time with conference harsh . . . . ey cae ck Ant. and Cleo. i. 1. 
ConFreEss. — He doth in some sort confess it.—If it be confessed, it is abt redressed Merry Ws: wes, i. 
Believe me not; and yet I lie not; I confess nothing, nor I deny nothing . . . Much Ado, iv, x. 
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We shall remain in friendship, our conditions So differing in their acts 2 a vs Ant. and Cleo. ii, 2. 
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Conress. — ‘ Confess’ and ‘ love’ Had been the very sum of my confession . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
f will confess what I know without constraint. . . . . ~ 2 « « All’s Well, iv 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, Because my power is weak nid all ill left Richard 17. ii. 


Confess yourself to heaven ; Repent what ’s past; avoid whatistocome .. . . Hamlet, iii. 
CONFESSION. — Let my trial be mine own confession . . . . + « © « Meas. for Meas. v. 
‘ Confess’ and ‘ love’ Had been the very sum of my contession » 0 6 «© ©) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I see a strange confession in thine eye. $a ds se we Ge at Ak oe A a ee eT 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift eee ew we ww ww) =~ Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 


There is a kind of confession in your looks. . . 1 . 1 ee te tw ew ew we) Hamlet, ii. 
CONFIDENCE. — Which had indeed no limit, A confidence sans bound . . . . . . Tempest, i. 
I would have some confidence with you that decerns you nearly. . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
Upon thy certainty and confidence What darest thou venture? . . . . . . « Adl’s Weill, ii. 


Show boldness and aspiring confidence . . .... . oe 6 « «© sw. King Fohn,v 
With no less confidence Than boys pursuing summer butterflies 2 ee ew ee Cortolanus, iv. 
If€ you be he, sir, I desire some confidence with you. . . . . . . « Romeoand Juliet, ii. 
Your wisdom is consumed in confidence . . . tank 4 oe ew ew ww) Sulius Caesar, iv 


CONFIDENT. — As confident as is the falcon’s flight Against a bird oe ee ee Richard 11, i. 
Both together Are confident against the worldin arms. . . . . . « « «© © t Henry lV. vy. 
Too confident To give admittance toa thought of fear . . . . 2 0 6 «) 2 Henry IV. iv. 

ConFing. — You must confine yourself within the modest limits of order » » « Twelfth Night, i. 
Confine! I'll confine myself no finer than Iam . 


° ° ° . . . ° . o i. 


Here in these confines slily have I lurked, To watch the waning of mine adversaries Richard II. iv. 


The extravagant and erring spirit hies To hisconfine . . . . . . . . «© «©. ) Hamlet, i. 
Nature in you stands on the very verge Of her confine. . ..... . . King Lear, it. 
CONFINED. — I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and fears. . Macbeth, iii. 
CONFIRMATIONS. — And the particular confirmations, point from point. . . . Als Well, iv. 
Let heaven Witness, how dear I hold thisconfirmation ....... .- Heavy Vill.v. 
‘frifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ . . Othello, iii. 
Which hath Honoured with confirmation your great judgement. . . . . « « « Cymbeline, i. 


CONFIRMITIES. — You cannot one bear with another’s confirmities . . : . . .2 Henry lV. ii. 
CONFIXED. — Or else for ever be confixed here, A marble monument . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
ConFLict. — But be first advised, In conflict that you get the sun of them. . ove’s L. Lost, iv. 

But his flawed heart, Alack, too weak the conflict to support ! . « « « « King Lear, v 
CONFLUENCE. — You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors . . . . Ytmon of Athens, 1 
ConFLux. — As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, Infect the sound pine . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
CONFOUND. — Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds shake fair buds. . . . Zam. of the Shrew, v 


He did confound the best part of an hour . . . , wo ee eo t Henry 1V.1. 
How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, And bring thy news so late?. . . Cortolanus, i. 
The attempt and not the deed Confounds us .. . . « « Macheth, ii. 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed The very faculties of eyes and ears. . . Hanilet, ii. 
Let ’s not confound the time with conference harsh . . . » ee « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
What willingly he did confound he wailed, Believe ’t, till I wept too ee Te an al ee Ae ' iity 
CONFRONTED him with self-comparisons, Point against point . . . ‘ aes “Macbeth, i. 


CONFUSED. — I never heard a passion so confused, So strange, Guiragéous: . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Conrusion. — So quick bright things come to confusion. . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Mark the musical confusion Of hounds and echo in combs ge Ca. eka as a, Se a vet NG 
I will try confusions with him . . . a ee ~ 0 « « « «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
There is such confusion in my powers, As, after some oration fairly spoke . 2. 6. 1. we eC. 
Vast confusion waits, As doth a raven on a sick-fall’n beast . . . . . . © « King John, iv. 
In heart desiring still You may behold confusion of your foes. . . . . . . 1 Henry VI. iw. 


When envy breeds unkind division; There comes the ruin, there begins confusion . . iv. 
Heaping confusion on theirown heads . . . . . . 8 2. 2 Henry VI. ii. 
Peace, ho, for shame! confusion’s cure lives not In these coafisions ae Rowes and Fultet, iv. 
Confusion now hath made his masterpiece!. . . . . . 1... ~ . « « Macbeth, ii. 
ConGIED. — I have congied with the duke, done my adieu with his sicavent ~ « « All's Well, iv. 
CONGREEING in a full and natural close, Like music . . 2. . . «6 « «© « « + « Henry Vii. 


CONGREGATB. — Even there where merchants most do congregate . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
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CONGREGATION. — Than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours . . . . . . Haselet, ii. 
CONGRUENT. — As a congruent epitheton appertaining to thy young days . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Is liable, congruent, and measurable for the afternoon . . . ee a Sy SO a eh OM 
ConGrutinc. — Which imports at full, By letters congruing to that éffect » 2 «© « « Hamlet, iv. 
Contes. — They will out of their burrows, like conies after rain . . . . « Cortolanus, iv. 
CoNnJECTURAL.— Makest conjectural fears to come into me, Which would fit shut out AL's Well, v. 
Conjecture. — In my simple conjectures: but thatisallone . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
On my eyelids shall conjecture hang, To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm . Much Ado, iv. 
She may strew Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds . . . . . . . © « Hawmelet, iv. 
Conjornep. — This day to be conjoined In the state of honourable marriage . . . Much Ado, v. 
Conjunction. — Mark the musical confusion Of hounds and echoin oe Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
The conjunction of our inward souls Married in league. . . . ‘ . . . King Fokn, iii. 
Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the participation of society’. . 2 Henry LV... 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction! . 2... 1 6 2 6 6 ee ee (Rechard 111.4. 
ConjunctTive. — She’s so conjunctive to my lifeand soul . . . . 1... 6 « « Hamlet, iv. 
Let us be conjunctive in our revenge against him. . . . . . 6 6 . . » Othello, i. 
ConjURATION. — I do defy thy conjurations . . . — Rowe aud Fuliet, v. 
What drugs, what charms, What conjuration, and what mighty magic oe ee ew + Othello, i. 
Conjure. — I conjure thee to leave me and be gone. . « Com. of Evvors: | Iv. 
To thy state of darkness hie thee straight: I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven! . . iv. 
I would to God some scholar would conjure her! . . . . . . « Much Ado, i ii. 
Let me conjure you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the eoneonaney ofour youth Hamlet, ii. 
Connep. — Extremely stretched and conned with cruel pain. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
All his faults observed, Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote. . . Fulins Caesar, iv. 
Conquer. — Been used Ever to conquer, and to have his worth Of contradiction . Coriolanxs, iii. 
ConQquerRor.—It was played When I from Thebes came last a conqueror . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 


Brave conquerors, — for so you are, That war against your own affections . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 


A conqueror, and afeard to speak! run away for shame. . .. . Oo ee ak ce at Se OR 
This England never did, nor never shall, Lie at the sae foot of a conqueror . . King Fohkn, v 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror. . . oe ew ew ew ww ew Reehard 111. ii. 


Conquest. — It is a conquest for a prince to boastof. . . 1. 1. 1. 1 we ew « t Henry IV. i. 
Better conquest never canst thou make Than arm thy constant and thy noble parts King YoAn, iii. 
A peace is of the nature of aconquest ; For then both parties nobly aresubdued  . 2 Henry /V. iv. 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror . . . oe 0 0 ew ew tw) Richard 11M. iii. 
Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far To be afeard? o + 6 6 8 ew 6 Fulius Cesar, ii. 

CoNnSANGUINEOUs. — Am not I consanguineous? am I not of her blood? . . . 7wel/th Night, ii. 

CONSANGUINITY. — I know no touch of consanguinity . . . . . +. . . JZyvot.and Cress. iv. 

ConscIENCE. — Thy conscience Is so possessed with guilt . . 2. 2. 2. 6 « « « «© Zempest,i. 
Now is Cupid a child of conscience; he makes restitution . . . . .« . « Merry Wives,v 
I'll teach you how you shall arraign your conscience . . . . . « « « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conscience. . . . . . . © Much Ado, i. 
If Don Worn, his conscience, find no impediment to the contrary. . . . . +. 2. +. 6. Vs 
Done in the testimony of a good conscience . . 2. ©» 6 6 © « « «© Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Consciences, that will not die indebt. . 2. 2. 2. 2 © © © © © © © © ew ew ww ee OUM, 
A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. .. . 2 6 « «© © « Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from this Jew » 0 2 6 6 6 « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


My conscience, hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wiselytome . . .. . .) id 
‘ Budge not,’ says my conscience. ‘ Conscience,’ say I, ‘you counsel well’ . . . . 1. ii. 
To be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew, my master . . . 1. 1 6 ee) Gib. 
In my conscience, my conscience is but a kind of hard conscience. . . . 2. + 2 ee) Gk 
One of the points in the which women still give the lie to their consciences As You Like /?, iii. 

But, were my worth as is my conscience firm, You should 4nd better dealing Ztuel/th NigAt, iii. 
My conscience whispers in your ear, Which none but heaven and youand I shallhear Aing Sohn, i. 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right . . ‘ ~ « 6 + . Richard 11. ii. 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy Hath yielded “ his body tothe grave... v. 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour . . . . os ats ; 
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But a good conscience will make any possible satisfaction, and so would I «e 2 a Henry I V. Epil 
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ConscieNncg. — Besides, they are our outward consciences, And freachers to us all . Henry V. iv. 


Do as every sick man in his bed, wash every mote out of his conscience. . . . . . . .~ iv. 
_ Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. . . . 2. «© © «© «© « «© « 2 Henry V1. iii. 
The worm of conscience still begnaw thysoul! . 2. 2. 6. 26 6 «© 6 « ew e Reehard [1]. i. 
’ Faith, some certain dregs of conscience are yet withinme . . ee ee ae ee ee ee 
Both are gone with conscience and remorse; They could not speak bs the del eel we TSS ete SAE 
Every man’s conscience is a thousand swords. . . . DEE «lr Wee fe «Mar ah ae ae “ee, 


Soft! I did but dream : O coward conscience, how dost thoa afflict MG). eS a ee es 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues . 2. 2. 1 1 1 1 0 ee te ew ew ew ew Me 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. . . .Vv. 
If I have a conscience, let it sink me, Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful! . Henry V1. ii. 
_ The marriage with his brother’s wife Has crept too near his conscience. . . 2. .« 2 © «ib 
No, his conscience Has crept too near another lady . . 1. 1. 1 1 6 1 ee © © ee) Uh 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, Fears, and despairs . . . 2. . 6 6 © 6 «© Uk 


O my Wolsey, The quiet of my wounded conscience . . . . 1. 6 1 6 © © © © ee ohh 


But, conscience, conscience! O, ’t is a tender place; and I must leave her . . . 1...) Ok. 
Your soft cheveril conscience would receive, If you might please to stretch it. . 2... 0.) i. 
My conscience first received a tenderness, Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches uttered . ii. 
This respite shook The bosom of my conscience, entered me, Yea, with a splitting power . ii. 


Thus hulling in The wild sea of my conscience, ldidsteer . 2. 1. 1 1 1 ee ew et ew wh 
That’s to say, I meant to rectify my conscience . .... . gt, vas Sh ar a a 
There ’s nothing | have done yet, o’ my conscience, Deserves acorner. . . . . . 6 © iid. 
I feel within me A peace above all earthly dignities, A still and quiet conscience. . . . iii. 
I know thou art religious, And hast a thing within thee called conscience . Titus A udrows 3 


Canst thou the conscience lack, To think I shall lack friends? . . . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense ; For policy sits above conscience. . . . . . ii. 
A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use witha safe conscience . . . . . . . S$ulins Caesar, i. 
The play ’s the thing Wherein I ’!] catch the conscience of the king . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! . . . . 2 6 6 © + © © e@ «itl 
Thus conscience does make cowards of usall. . . . . 1... ss ele ad tae ad oq. A 
Vows, to the blackest devil! Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit 1 So ee Se. oS, ae VE 
Now must your conscience my acquittance seal . 2. 6 1 6 ee we ee we ew ee CV 
They are not near my conscience ; their defeat Does by their own insinuation grow . . . Vv. 
Is ’t not perfect conscience, To quit him with thisarm? . . . . . . 2. 2. 2 ee sw ew ew 
And yet ’t is almost 'gainst my conscience . . . . . ae ee ee ee ee avs 
Their best conscience Is not to leave ’t undone, but keep a unknown... . . “Othello, i iil. 
This will witness outwardly, As strongly as the conscience does within . . . . Cysmbeline, ii. 
Consent. — The wealth I have waits on my consent. . . . . . . . « « Merry Wives, iii. 
Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite. . . 2. 2. + 6 6 6 © «© « «| Meas. for Meas. ii. 
It is not my consent, But my entreaty too . 2 6. 1 6 6 ee ee wee ee ee 
Whose unwished yoke My soul consents not to give sovereignty . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


For all your writers do consent that ipseishe. . . . . 2 6 «© © «© © AS You Like lt,v 


If I in act, consent, or sin of thought Be guilty . . . . . . .. .- . « « King Fohn, iv. 
They flock together in consent, like so many wild-geese . . . . ee 6) Henry LV. N. 
We carry not a heart with us from hence That grows not in a fair consent with ours 2 Henry V. ii. 
Your full consent Gave wings to my propension . . . . . «© «© « © ©) «Trot. and Cress. ii. 
An she agree, within her scope of choice Lies my consent and fair according voice Rom. & Fuliet, i. 
My poverty, but not my will, consents. — I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. . . . . . sv. 
If you shall cleave to my consent, when 't is, It shall make honour for you. . . . Macbeth, ii. 
And at last Upon his will I sealed my hard consent. . . . . . . . . . » © Hamlet,i. 
I did consent, And often did beguile her of her tears . . . . . . 6 «© «© «© « « Othello, i. 
ConseQUENCE. — An unshunned consequence; itmust beso . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Here choose I: joy bethe consequence! . . . . . © © © 6 ee «0 Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Trust him not in matter of heavy consequence... . : ~ 0 © « All's Well, ii. 


It is a matter of small consequence, Which for some reasons I woiild nok have seen Richard //. v. 


An enterprise Of honourable-dangerous consequence . . . . . . . . . Fulins Ceasar, i. 
If the assassination Could trammel up the consequence... ..... =. ~~. Macbeth, i. 
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Consequence.—Spirits that know All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus AMacéeth, v. 3 


Be assured He cluses with you in this consequence . . . «1 6 6 ee et te ~Hamlet, ii. 
If consequence do but approve my dream, My boat sails freely. . . - « « « Othello, ii. 
ConsERVES. — If you give me any conserves, give me conserves of beef Tim of the Shrew, induc. 
Constper. — Considers she my possessions? — O, av; and pities them. Zwo Gen. of Verona, v. 
For goodness’ sake, consider what you do; How you may hurt yourself . . Henry V//1/. in. 


What you have said I willconsider . 2. 1 6. 6 1 ee ew ew ew ew) Fulius Cesar, i. 
If thou consider rightly of the matter, Cesar has had great wrong . . . 2. a we, AMIS 
’T were to consider too curiously, to consider so. . . 2. 2 . 26 © © © @ ee ‘Hamlet, Vv. 


ConstDERATION. — Dubbed with unhatched rapier and on carpet consideration Twel/th Nig&g?, ii. 
Startles and frights consideration, Makes sound opinion sick . . . . . . . Aing Fohkn, iv. 
Albeit considerations infinite Do make against it . . .% 2... « «© « « tb Henry lV. v. 
Can thrust me froma level consideration . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 0 te ee ew ew 2 2 Henry LV. 
But indeed these humble considerations make me out of love with my greatness . . . . «© it 
Consideration, like an angel, came And whipped the offending Adam out of him . Henry V.1. 
Give it quick consideration, for There is no primer business . . . . . . « « Henry VIII. i, 
In thy best consideration, check This hideous rashness . . . .. . . . . Xing Lear, i. 
Let ’s to supper, come, And drown consideration . . . . . « . Ant. and Cleo. iw. 

ConsiDERING.— Which forced such way, That many mazed considerings did foie Henry V111,. ii. 
I am afraid His thinkings are below the moon, not worth His serious considering . . . ~~ Wi. 


ConsoLaTion. — This grief is crowned with consolation. . 2. . 2. 6 « « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Consonancy. — But then there is no consonancy inthe sequel . . . . . . Swelfth Night, id. 
By the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love . . Hantlet, ii. 
Consort. — What say’st thou? wilt thou be of our consort? . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
I ’Il meet with you upon the mart, And afterward consort you till bed-time. Com. of Errors, i. 
Conspectuities. — What harm can your bisson conspectuities glean? . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 


Consprracy. — Now, for conspiracy, I know not how ittastes . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Conspiracy, Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night?. . . . . $ulins Caesar, ii. 
Look about you: security gives way to conspiracy . . . 2. 1. 0 6 6 e ee ee |? 

ConstaB_ie. — Thou hiest, most ignorant monster: I am in case to justle a constable Tempest, iit. 


First, Who think you the most desartless man to be constable?. . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
This learned constable is too cunning to be understood . . . . ey ee eee ee ee, 2 
A very beadle to a humorous sigh; A critic, nay, a night-watch constable . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Dun ’s the mouse, the constable’s own word .. . . 2 « « « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
CONSTANCIES. — Whose constancies Expire before their ‘ations oe ew ew ee MMS Well, i. 
Constancy. — And grows to something of great constancy. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Seal the bargain with a holy kiss. — Here is my hand for my true eae Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
T would have men of such constancy put to sea 3, . . . « Twelfth Night, ii. 
‘ While thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and dnéoited’e constancy . . . Henry V.v. 
Bear it as our Roman actors do, With untired spirits and formal constancy. . linus Cesar, ii. 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, Giving myself a voluntary wound . . . . . . ii. 
O constancy, be strong upon my side, Set a huge mountain *tween my heart and tongue!. ._ ii. 
Constant. — Do not turn me about; my stomach is not constant . . . . « « Tempest, ii. 
I cannot now prove constant to myself . . 2. 2. 2 2 ee we . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
O heaven! were man But constant, he were perfect . ......-.- ‘ rn 2 
It is virtuous to be constant in any undertaking . . . . die Hie eke ad Meas. for Meas. iii. 


Friendship is constant in all other things Save in the office and affairs of love. . Much Ada, ii. 
Be you constant in the accusation, and my cunning shall not shameme. . . .. . . .) ii. 
One foot in sea and one on shore, To one thing constant never. . . . . - wns tits “AME 
How well in thee appears The constant service of the antique world!. . . As Vou Like It, ii. 


Constant you are, But yet a woman: and for secrecy, No lady closer . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. : 


I am constant as the northern star . . 2. . 1 21 6 1 ee tw et ww oe Fttbius Caesar, iii. 
I am constant to my purposes . . . . . 6 6 © @ : 6 2 « « «) Hamlet, v. 
ConsTsNTINOPLE. — Go to Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard . . . . Henry V.v. 
CoNnSTELLATION. — I know thy constellation is right apt For this affair. . . . Tzel/th Night, i. 
Constitution. — Nothing in the world Could turn so much the constitution . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
By the excellent constitution of thyleg . . 2. 2. 1 6 6 0 © © we ee « Leelfth Night, '. 
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ConsTRAINS. — Such a case as yours constrains a man to bow in the hams’ . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Doth affect A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb Quite from his nature. . King Lear, ii. 
CONSTRINGED in mass by the almighty sun... . ‘ ; ~ « Lret. and Cress. v. 
Construction. — O illegitimate construction! I scorn that with nig heels ~ © « Much Ado, ini. 
There ’s no art To find the mind’s construction in the face. . 1. . 6 «© « «© = Macbeth, i. 
CONSTRUE my speeches better, if you may. . 2. 2 2. 6 6 © 2 © «© © «© « Lowe's L. Lost, v. 
I will construe to them whence youcome . . eo cae e 0 0 0 ow) Lwelfih Night, iii. 
Construe the times to their necessities, And you shall say indeéd itisthe time. 2 Henry /V. iv. 
Men may construe things after their fashion, Clean from the purpose of the things Zu/ins C@sar, i. 
ConsuMMATION. — "T' is a consumma:ion Devoutly to be wished. . . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 
ConsuMPTION. — I can get no remedy against this consumption of the purse. . . 2 Henry lV. i. 
ConTAaGion. — To hear by the nose, it isdulcet in contagion . . . . 2. . « Dwelfth Night, ii. 
All the contagion of the south light on you! . . ... . ‘ ~ 6 © © Cortolanus, i. 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, And tempt the rheumy and dnparced air Fulius Cesar, ii. 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out Contagion to this world. . . Hamlet, iii. 
I ’ll touch my poivt With this contagion . . . 1. 1. 6 ee ee ae ee 
ConTaGtous. — A contagious breath. — Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
In the morn and liquid dew of youth Contagious blastments are most imminent . . Hawnilet, i. 
CONTEMPLATION. — Did you Jeave him in this contemplation? . . . . . As Fou Like It, ii. 
The sundry contemplation of my travels . . 2. 6 2 2 0 0 ee we ee ee eee OM 
Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him . 2. . « © «© © © «© © « Lwelfth Night, ii. 


Obscured his contemplation Under the veil of wildness . . . oe © « « . Henry Vii. 


’T is hard to draw them thence, So sweet is zealous cotitenipladion © © « « Richard 117, iii. 
Thou wouldst not have slipped out of my contemplation . . . . . . . TZvrot. and Cress. ii. 
CONTEMPLATIVE. — Still and contemplative in living art. . . . . . « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
I know this letter will make a contemplative idiot othim . . . . . « « « Swelfth Night, ii. 
Contempt. — I hope upon familiarity will grow more contempt . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Wrong not that wrong with a more contempt . . . «. «© «© + « « « « Com. of Errors, ii. 


Contempt, farewell! and, maiden pride, adieu! . . . oe ew ew et Mttch Ado, iii. 
Check thy contempt: Obey our will, which travails in thy ‘good : oe ew we ww All's Well, ii. 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me. . 2. 2. 2. 6 + © © © © ee ee ee UM 


It cannot but turn him into a notable contempt... . .... . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful In the contempt and anger of his lip! . . . . . . iii, 
Do you think That his contempt shall not be bruising to you? . . . . . . «. Cortolanus, ii. 
Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back . . . ..... . . «. Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
What our contempt doth often hurl from us, We wish it ours again . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
CONTENDING ’gainst obedience, as they would make War with mankind . . . . . Alacheth, ii. 
ContTENT. — How does your content Tender your own good fortune? . . . . . Tempest, ii. 
The image of it gives me content already . . 1. © 2. 1 1 e+ e we a Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
I commend you to your own content . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 ot ee ew ew ee Com. of Errors, i. 
He that commends me to mine own content Commends me to the thing I cannot get. . . . i. 


Where zeal strives to content, and the contents Dies in the zeal of that which it presents Z. ZL. Lost, v. 


We come but in despite. We do not come as minding to content you . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
Ere we have thy youthful wages spent, We'll light upon some settled low content As You Like /?, ii. 
When I was at home, I was in a better place : but travellers must be content. . . . . .) ik. 
He that wants money. means, and content is without three good friends ..... . . ii. 
I will content you, if what pleases you contents you. . . . 6. 2 6 © © © @ e tw ee UW 
Content you in my discontent . . . ‘ 7 ats are, Ge « « « Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
Your gallery Have we passed through, ot without much content 7 2 0 « « Winter's Tale, v 
I could be well content To be mine own attorney in this case . . . . . . .1 Henry VJ. vy. 
Such is the fulness of my heart's content . . 4 te ew © w eenry VT. 1, 
°T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble Geni incontent . . . Heary VI//. ii. 
Our content Is our best having. . 2. 2. 2 + © © © © © © © © © ee ww ew eh 
Shut up In measureless content. . . . 2 2 6 © © © «© © «© © © © 6 ow e Macbeth, ii. 
Nought’s had, all’s spent, Where our desire is got without content . . . 2... 2. es «Wii 
It doth much content me To hear him soinclined . ...... ~ 0 « «© Hamlet, iii. 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, For the rain it raineth every day « « « King Lear, iii. 
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ConTENT. — It gives me wonder great as my content To see you here before me . . Othello, ii. 
My soul hath her content so absolute, That not another comfort like to this Succeeds . . . ii 


1 cannot speak enough of this content; It stops me here. . . eee eo Bw By Say oe (OE 
Poor and content is rich and rich enough, But riches fineless is as Br as winter so Je cao AM 
So shall I clothe me in a forced content, And shut myself up in some other course... «iid. 
CONTENTED. — If men could be contented to be what they are. . . . . . . «© All’s Well,i. 
He could be contented: why is he not, then? . . . . . « « t Henry IV. ii. 
CONTENTION, like a horse Full of high feeding, madly hath broke jose . 2 « © 2 Henry IV i. 
Let this world no longer be a stage To feed contention ina lingering act . 2. . 6 eee a 
It was in a place where | could not breed no contention with him . . . . . . . Henry Viv. 
What is your quarrel ? how began it first? — No quarrel, but a siight contention . 3 Henry V/. i. 
The great contention of the sea and skies Parted our fellowship... . . . Othello, ii. 


ConTINENT. — Shall I teach you to know? — Ay, my continent of beauty. . 2 sL. Lost, iv. 
Every pelting river made so proud That they have overborne their continents A/id. N. Dream, ii. 
Here ’s the scroll, The continent and summary of my fortune . . . . . Ader. of Venice, iii. 
As doth that orbed continent the fire That severs day from night . . . . . Jwel/th Night, v. 
Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life dost thou lead! . . . . . 12 Henry IV. ii. 
You shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman would see. . . . . Hamlet, v. 


Close pent-up guilts, Rive your concealing continents, andcry . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 


t. 
t. 
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Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, Crack thy frail case! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


ConTINUAL.—As subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolutionand thaw Merry Wives, iii. 


Small have continual plodders ever won Save base authority from others’ books Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
ConTINUATE. — Breathed, as it were, To an untirable and continuate goodness 7%mon of Athens, i. 
CONTRACTION.— O, such a deed As from the body of contraction plucks The very soul Hamlet, iii. 


ConTRADICTION.— Been used Ever to conquer, and to have his worth Of contradiction Cortolanus, iii. 
ConTrRapicts.—What I am to say must be but that Which contradicts my accusation Winter’s Tale, iii.2. 


ConTRARIES. —I would by contraries Execute all things . . . . . . + es « Tempest, ii. 
Js ’t good to soothe him in these contraries? . . 2. 1. . 6 6 «© © © « Com. of Errors, iv. 
No contraries hold more antipathy Than J and suchaknave ..... . . King Lear, ii. 

CONTRARIETY. — Can no more atone Than violentest contrariety . . . . . . Cortolanmus, iv. 

ConTRARY. —I would scarce trust myself, though I had sworn the contrary. . . Much Ado, i. 
Contrary to thy established proclaimed edict and continent canon... . Love's L. Lost, i. 
He speaks the mere contrary; crosses love nothim. . . . 2 6 © © «© ee ee ew we ee 
Have you heard any imputation to the contrary?. . . . oe ew ww Mer. of Venice, i. 
Contrary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a epapercinill . . 2 Henry V7. iv. 


CoNTRIVED.—Have you with these contrived To bait me with this foul derision? Afid. N. Dream, iii. 


ConTRIVER. — A secret and villanous contriver against me. . . . . . . «As You Like It, i. 
We shall find of him A shrewd contriver. . . . 0 0 ew ew w) 6 SFulius Cesar, ii. 
And I, the mistress of your charms, The close conttiver of alll harms. . . . . «. Macbeth, iii. 

Contrivine. — He, being remiss, Most generous and free from all contriving . . . Hamlet, i. 

ConTROL. — Quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard of control . . Twelfth NigAt, ii. 
But, O vain boast! Whocan control his fate? . . . . 2. © 6 «© « «© «© «© « + Othello, v 

CoNTROLMENT. — Till you may do it without controlment . . . . .. . . + «. Much Ado, i. 

ConTROVERSY. — Grace is grace, despite of all controversy. . . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
Let ’s stand aside and see the end of this controversy . .. . . . . Yam. ofthe Shrew,v 
Here is the strangest controversy Come from the country. . . . .. . . »- King Fokn, i. 
Then rejourn the controversy of three pence to a second day of audience . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside And stemming it with hearts of controversy linus Cesar, i. 
The nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy oir . » « . « Hamlet, ii. 

CoNTUMELY. — The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contuniely; The pangs of despised love iii. 

CONVENIENCE. — Will lay upon him all the honour That good convenience claims . AZ’s Weill, iii. 
Weigh what convenience both of time and means May fit ustoour shape . . . . Hamelet, iv. 

Conveniency. — With all brief and plain conveniency Let me have judgement Mer. of Venice, iv. 

CONVENIENT. — I should be angry with you, if the time were convenient . . . . Henry V. iv. 

ConvENTED Upona pleasing treaty, and havehearts Inclinabletohonour . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 

ConvEeRSATION. — More of your conversation would infect my brain . 2. 2. 2. ee ee eo 
Thou art e’en as just a man As e’er my conversation coped withal. . . . . . . Hamilet, iii. 
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Conversation. — Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conversation . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
I am biack, And have not those soft parts of conversation That chamberers have. . Othello, iii. 


Converss.—A proper man’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with a dumb-show? Aer. of Ven. i. 
Couverses more with the buttock of the night than with the forehead of the morning Coriolanus, ii. 


To love him that is honest ; to converse with him that is wise, and says little . . King Lear, i. 


CONVERSED.—F rom our infancy We have conversed and spent our hours together 7'wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 
CONVERTED. — May I be so converted and see with these eyes?—I cannot tell. . Muck Ada, ii. 
CONVERTING all your sounds of woe Into Hey nonny, honny . . ; bh Stata Hk 


CONVERTITES. — Out of these convertites There is much matter to be heard ‘ pe You Like It, v. 


Convey, the wise it call. Steal! foh! a fico forthe phrase! . . . . . . . Slerry Wives, i. 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds A doubtful warrant . . . . .« « «Com. of Errors, i. 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave. . .. . oe ew oe ew we Richard 1. ii. 

ConveBYANCE. — Huddling jest upon jest with such impossible conveyance upon me J/uch Ada, ii. 


When we have stuffed These pipes and these conveyances of our blood . . . . Coriolanus, v 


CONVOCATION. — A certain convocation of politic worms aree’en athim . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Convoy. — As the winds give benefit And convoy is assistant, donot sleep . ...... - id 
Cony. — So doth the cony struggle inthe net . . 1. 2. 2 «© © «© «© «© « « « 3 Henry VIL. 
CONY-CATCHING. — Come, you are so full of cony-catching!. . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Cook. —’T is an ill cook that cannot lick his own fingers . . . . « « Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 

Epicurean cooks Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite . . . . + « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


CooxeEp. — If you be ready for that, you are well cooked. . . . « « - « «© « Cymbeline, v 


Coouinc. — Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs. . . 1. « 2 1 se « ss ) Vemepest, i. 
Coops. — And coops from other lands her islanders . . . . . 6 « « « © «© King Fokn, ii. 
Copr. — We freely cope your courteous pains withal . . . ~ + « « Mer. of Venice, iv. 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits, For then he’s full of sialter ~ © « As You Like It, ii. 


Unworthy though thou art, I’ll cope with thee . . .. . . « 2 Henry V7. iii. 


Coprep. — Thou art e’en as just a man As e’er my conversation coped withal . . . « Hamlet, iii. 


Copnuetua. — The magnanimous and most illustrate king Cophetua . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
He that shot so trim, When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid . . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 


Copigs. — We took him setting of boys’ copies . . . . . © © © «© «© « « «2 Henry VI. iv. 

Copper. — Our copper buys no better treasure . . 1. «. « + «© «© «© «© « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Had commended Troilus for a copper nose. . . Trot. and Cress. i. 

Copy. — My brother hath a daughter, Almost the Cony of my child that ’ sdead. . Much Ado,v 
Such a man Might be a copy to these younger times. . o 6 « « All’s Well, i. 
Although the print be little, the whole matter And copy of the father . . . « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Be copy now to men of Brosser blood, And teach them howtowar ..... Henry V. iii. 
But in them nature’s copy ’’s noteterne . . 2. 6 6 e+ 6 6 6 ee oe ew we se + Macbeth, iii. 


Copy-sook. — Fair as a text Bin acopy-book . .. . oe ew we o « Love's L. Lost, v 


Corat. — Of his bones are coral made: Those are pearls that were hiseyes. . . . Tempest, i. 
Coram. — Justice of peace and ‘Coram’ . . we ew ew ww ww wl) Merry Wires, i. 
Corp ia. — Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor. . . .. . . « King Lear,i. 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, The gods themselves throw incense . . 


Corba. — This affliction has a taste as sweet As any cordial comfort. . . . Winter's Tale, v. 


That hast thus lovingly reserved The cordial of mine es to glad my heart! . Titus Andron. i. 


Corg. — Were not that a botchy core?. . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
Most putrefied core, so fair without, Thy sendy armour thus hath cost thy Life: age see See en ENS 
I will wear him In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart ofheart. . . . . - . « . Hamlet, iii. 
Corin THIAN. — But a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy. . . . . . . «1 Henryl. ii. 
Corto. — I would not have been so fidiused for all the chests in Corioli. . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
Like an eagle in a dove-cote, I Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli: AloneI didit. . . . v. 
Cork. — Take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink om ae ~ « « As You Like It, iii. 
CoRMORANT. — Spite of cormorant devouring Time . . . - « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, Consuming means, soon preys upon itself . . Richard 11. ii. 
Corn. — Our corn ’s to reap, for yet our tithe’stosow . .. .. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
He weeds the corn and still lets grow the weeding . . . . Love's L. Lost, 1. 
Sowed cockle reaped no corn; And justice always whirls in aequallt measure. . . iv. 


Playing on pipes of corn, and: versing love To amorous Phillida ... . Mid. Nv. Drea, it. 
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Corn. — The green corn Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer corn And makeadearth . . . . . Rechard /1/. iii. 3. 
Even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, And good from bad find no partition 2 Heavy IV. iv. 1. 
Like over-ripened corn, Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. 1. 2. 


Rough and rugged, Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodged . . . ‘ . ii. 2. 
That meat was made for mouths, that the gods sent not Corn for the rich men only Conioladan. aro 
First thrash the corn, then after burn the straw . . . . 1. « ss ss Lttus Andron. it. 3 


Ladies that have their toes Unplagued with corns . . . . . ee. « Romeoand Fultet, i. § 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down . . 2... «1 ee e «Macbeth, iv. 1 
Shall of a corn cry woe, And turn his sleep to wake. . 2. . 1 . . . . King Lear, iii. 2 
Corner. — All corners else o’ the earth Let liberty make use of . . . . . . « «© Tempest, i.2 
[I may sit in a corner and cry heigh-ho fora husband! . . . . . . . . « « Much Ado, ii. 
Is ’t possible? Sits the wind in that corner? . 2 6 6 2 6 ee ee ee ee ew oY. 

3 
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Thou makest the triumviry, the corner-cap of society . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 

From the four corners of the earth they come, To kiss this shrine . 2 e Mer. of Venice, ii. 7. 
My old limbs lie lame And unregarded age in corners thrown. . . . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, And we shall shock ther . . . « King Sohn, v. 7. 


There ’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my conscience, Deserves acorner . . . Henry V1I/1. iii. 1. 
Upon the corner of the moon There hangs a vaporous drop profound. . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 5. 
He keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of hisjaw . . . . 1... « « « » Hamlet, iv. 2. 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love For others’ uses . . . «6 1 ee ee) Othello, int. 3. 
Coro.cary. — Bring a corollary, Rather than want a spirit . . ... .- . « Tempest, iv. 1. 
Coronet. — With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers . . . . ‘ Mid. N. Dreamy, iv. 1. 
CorPoRAL.—In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great As when a sant dies Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
To relief of lazars and weak age, Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil . . . . Henry Vii. 1. 
What seemed corporal, melted As breath into the wind. . ~ . « « Macbeth, i. 3. 
CorPuULENT. — A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; ba cheerful look . 1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
CORRECTION and instruction must both work Ere this rude beast will profit . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Since correction lieth in those hands Which made the fault that we cannot correct Richard //. i. 2. 


Chastise thee And minister correction to thy fault . . . . ; a a ee a es) 
And wilt thou, pupil-like, Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rad, And Gwar ? . v. 1. 
CORRESPONDENT. — I will be correspondent to command, And do my spiriting gently . “Tempest, 12. 
CorRRIGIBLR. — The power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. 2... - Othello, i 1. 3. 


Bending down His corrigible neck, his face subdued To penetrative shame. . A ##. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
CorrivaAL. — Might wear Without corrival all her dignities. . . . . . 1. « . 1 Henry LV. 1. 3 
Many moe corrivals and dear men Of estimation and command in arms . . . . . . + . iV 4 
CoRROBORATE. — His heart is fracted and corroborate . ...... ... . Henry V. it. 1. 


Corrosive. — Though parting be a fretful corrosive . . .. . ao ok a Hoary VI. it. 2. 
Corrupt.—Doas the carrion does, not as the flower, Corrupt with virtuous season Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt? . . . 2 0 0 ow ww te) Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 


My son corrupts a well-derived nature With his fnducenient oe ew ww ew « All's Well, it. 2. 
O, thou hast damnable iteration and art indeed able to corrupt a saint . . . . 1 Henry /V.i. 2. 
“CorruPTeD. — Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm . 2 Henry VJ, iv. 7. 
Corrupted By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks . . . . .. . =.» « Othello, i. 3. 
CorRuPTIBLy. — The life of all his klood Is touched corruptibly. . . . . . . King Fohn, v. 7. 
CorrupTION. — I have seen corruption boil and bubble Till it o’er-run the stew A/eas. for Meas. v. 1. 
No man that hath a name, By falsehood and corruption doth it shame . . Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 

I fear will issue thence The foul corruption of a sweet child’s death . . . . . King Fokn, iv. 2. 
The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head, Shall break into corruption 2 Henry JV. iii. 1. 
Cherish those hearts that hate thee ; Corruption wins not more than honesty . ee VITI. iii. 2. 


No other speaker of my living actions, To keep mine honour from corruption. . . rn \ Ar 2 
Shall in the general censure take corruption From that particular fault . . . . . aalt re 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, Infects unseen. . . . 2. 6 2 2 « lil. 4. 


Corss. — By St. Paul, I ’ll make a corse of him that disobeys. . . . . . « « Richard IIT. i. 2. 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse; Pale, paleasashes. . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2. 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon Hamsilet,i. 4. 

Cors_Let. — He is able to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks likeaknell. . . . Cortolanus, v. 4. 
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Cost.— The fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and you encounterit. . . . . Much Ado, i. 
Or what is he of basest function That says his bravery is not of my cost? . . As You Like /t, ii. 
When we see the figure of the house, Then must we rate the cost of the erection 2 Henry IV. i. 
Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost A naked subject to the weeping clouds . . .. .i. 
I am not covetous for gold, Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost . . . . . Henry V. iv. 

CosTARD. — The rational hind Costard . 6 eR a ae a Bw A et Bere’ sy Lest, 1. 
Take him over the costard with the hilts of thy sword... . « « « « « « Richard /11. 3. 

COSTERMONGER. — Virtue is of so little regard in these somernrones. times . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 

Cost Ly. — Your grace is too costly to wear every day. . . . » 2 « © «© Much Ada, ir. 
A day in April never came so sweet, To show how costly summer was at hand Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not expressed in aia ; rich, not gaudy . Hamilet, i. 

Corts. — Come every day to my cote and wooine . . . . » 6 «© « AS You Like /t, iii. 

CorTep. — We coted them on the way ; and hither are they coming at 3 » « « + Hamlet, ii. 

CoTTaGe. — Chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces Mer. of Venice,) 

Coucn. — Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war My thrice-driven bed of down. Ofhello, i. 
Stay for me: Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll handin hand . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 

CoucHEpb. — Who even now Is couched in the woodbine coverture . .. . . . Much Ado, iii. 1. 
Sorrow that is couched in seeming gladness . . . « 2 6 1 + « + « ol 708. and Cress. i... 

CouGuina. — And coughing drowns the parson’ssaw. . . . . .. . « « Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 1 
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Cou.p.—Some doubtful phrase, As ‘ Well, well, we know,’ or ‘ We could, an if we would’ Hawtlet, i. 5. 
Cou.tsr. — The coulter rusts That should deracinate such savagery . . . . . . Henry V.v.2. 
CounciL. — Draw near And list what with our council we have done... . . Rechard //. i. 3. 
The Genius and the mortal instruments Are then incouncil. . . . . . . $ulius Caesar, ii. 1. 
Counskt. — War with good counsel, set the world at nought . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, That art a votary to fond desire? Pa a ees oP 
Keep your fellows’ counsels and your own; and good night . . . . . . 6 . Much A da, iii. 3. 
Pause awhile, And let my counsel sway you inthiscase . . . 1. s 2. + 6 ee + ee WWE 
Give not me counsel; Nor let no comforter delight mine ear. . . ge ax oes ah SG. ge ie, WA 
Men Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief Which they themselves not feel . . a oe © 
To her white hand see thou do commend This sealed-up counsel . . . . Love's L. Lost, i ili. 3. 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet . . . ‘oe . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
To trust the opportunity of night And the ill counsel of a desert place. — 2 ii. 1. 
Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’ er the meshes of good counsel the cripple ‘Mer. of V nice, i. 2. 
You know yourself, Hate counsels not in such aquality . . ...... . ii 2. 
Two faults, madonna, that drink and good counsel willamend ..... . Twelfth N ight, }. 5. 
His counse] now might do me golden service . . . a eee ee Ais. 
As or by oath remove or counsel shake The fabric of his folly bY ns de “as? Biss Wi pee s oT. ale, i. 2. 
Our prerogative Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness Imparts this . . ik, 1. 
Strive not with your breath; For all in vain comes counsel tohisear. . . . . Richard 1. li. 3, 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. . . ii. 1. 
Let no man speak again To alter thic, for counsel is but vain. . iii. 2. 


Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, That know’st the very bottom of my soul Henry Vii. 2. 


Bestow Your needful counsel to our business, Which craves the instantuse. . . . . - - i 
When a wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again . - - © + 6 © © e+ «© th 


Friendly counsel cuts off many foes . 2. . 6 6 es 6 © ee ee ee ew 1 envy V1. iii. 1. 
Full of wise care is this your counsel . . 2 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 ee we) Riehard 111, Ww. 1. 
Bosom up my counsel, you ’ll find it wholesome . . «© . «©. « © © e « + Henry VIII. 1.1. 
‘Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice... . .- Se ae va Ge Gat Titus Andron. ii. 1. 
Fie, treacherous hue, that will betray with blushing The close enacts and counsels of the heart iv. 2. 
Love, who first did prompt me toinquire; He lent me counsel and I lent himeyes Romeo & Ful. ii. 2. 
Did you ne’er hear say, Two may keep counsel, putting one away? . . . ii. 4. 
O, that men’s ears should be To counsel deaf, but not to flattery! . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
He would embrace no counsel, take no warning by my coming. . . .... - oe MR 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose’em . . . 2. 6 1 6 6 ee Fulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel!. . . . a a oe a ee ee ee il, 4. 
1 can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious ais intellingit . ... . Kine Lens, i. 4: 

1. 

4 
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Counccu, — We will have these things set down by lawful counsel . . . . « « « Cymebeline, i. 
CouN.BLLOR. — Good counsellors lack no clients... ~ 0 6 « 0 « Meas. for Meas. i. 
These are counsellors That feelingly persuade me what 4 am... . + As You Like /t, i. 
Can he that speaks with the tongue of an enemy be a good counsellor? . . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
You would swear directly Their very noses had been counsellors . . . « « « Henry VII/. i. 
You are a counsellor, And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you. 2 . « 6 © «© © «© © WW. 


Those linen cheeks of thine Are counsellors to fear . . 2. 1 1 1. uw ew tw ew ew et) =Mhacbeth, v. 
This counsellor Is now most still, most secret, and most grave . . . . . . . . Hamelet, iii. 
Ts he not a most profane and liberal counsellor? . . . SS Nee . 2 . Othello, ii. 
Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, To the sminihenne of the sense Cymrbeline, iii. 


Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, Most wise in general. . . . . . « « Pericles, v 


Count.—Never trust thee more, But count the world a stranger for thy sake Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
[ count myself in nothing else so happy As in a soul remembering my good friends Richard //. ii. 


CounTeNnANCcE. — You should lay my countenance topawn. . . . . . . «Merry Wives, ii. 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up In countenance. . . » « « « © Meas. for Meas. v. 


Oe oe eee 


I will not be put out of countenance. — Because thou hast no face ~ 6 « « . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Therefore put I on the countenance Of stern commandment. . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 7. 
Almost chide God for making you that countenance you are. . . 1. 1 6 ee ew eel el OU 
Such Ethiope words, blacker in their effect Than in their countenance . . . . . . . -) AV. 3 
Formal in apparel, In gait and countenance surely like a father. . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 2. 
With a countenance as clear As friendship wears at feasts. . . . « « « « Wiinter’s Tale, i. 2. 
The poor abuses of the time want countenance . . . . « « « «© « «© « « 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 
O, the father, how he holds his countenance! . . . . 1 6 6 «© © © we ew we ii, 4. 
His countenance enforces homage. . . . . « © «© «© « a ae Honey Vv. iil. 7. 
If I have veiled my look, I turn the trouble of my countenance Merely pen myself Fulins Caesar, i. 2. 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, Will change to virtue and to worthiness . . . esa hed 
Looked he frowningly ?— A countenance more in sorrow than in anger . . . 6 . Hamlet, i 1, 2. 
Now then we’ll use His countenance for the battle. . . . . . « »« King Lear, vy. 1. 
We did sleep day out of countenance, and made the night light with drinking . Ant. and Cleo, ii. 2. 
CounTERCHECK. — This is called the Countercheck Quarrelsome. . . . . . As Vou Like It, v. 4. 
CounTErRFEIT. — How ill agrees it with your gravity To counterfeit thus grossly! Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
There was never counterfeit of passion came so near the life of passion . . . . Much Ado, ii. 3. 
Counterfeit sad looks, Make mouths upon me when I turn my back . . . Aid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! — Puppet? why so?. . . 2... . - ee +) Of 2. 
Well, then, take a good heart and counterfeit to bea man. . . . . . . As VouLtke 1t, iv. 3. 
They are busied about a counterfeit assurance. . . - «2 « « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 4. 
You have beguiled me with a counterfeit Resembling majesty ~ 0 0 0 ww . King Fokn, iii. t. 
Never call a true piece of gold a counterfeit . . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 + @ 0 o 1 et Henry IV. ii. 4. 
I am no counterfeit: to die is to be a counterfeit. . . . Wi ee WE Se as Ses ee et ie 
He is but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the life of aman... io eg. A ee), 
If I could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, thou wouldst not have slipped Gut Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of some popularman ..... . . « Cortolanus, ii. 3. 
You gave us the counterfeit fairly last night. . . . 2... ew ee “Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 4. 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers . . . 2. 2. . 1 e+ 6 ee tw e Hamlet, iii. 4. 
Some coiner with his tools Made me acounterfeit . . . ~ ee ee 6 Cymbeline, it. 5. 
CounTERPOISE. — Too light for the counterpoise of so great an opposition ~ © « « t Henry IV. ii. 3. 
CounTsrs. — So covetous, To lock such rascal counters from his friends . . . $ulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
Countries. — She is spherical like a globe; I could find out countries in her. Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Why then I suck my teeth and catechize My picked man of countries. . . . . King Fokn,i. 1. 
Country. — Good manners at the court are as ridiculous in the country . . As You Like /?, iii. 2. 
You lisp and wear strange suits, disable all the benefits of your own country ..... . iw 
Here is the strangest controversy Come from the country . . . . . + «. . « King Fokn, i. 1. 
Which in our country’s cradle Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep . . Richard //. i. 3. 
Thus I turn me from my country’s light, To dwell in solemn shades of endless night . . . . i. 3. 
But yet I'll pause ; For [ am loath to break our country’s laws. . . ay cae “na? AS dal Mer “Me Be 
The bay-trees in our country are all withered, And meteors fright the fixed starsof heaven ._ ii. 4. 


Gave His body to that pleasant country’s earth, And his pure soul unto his captain Christ ._ iv. 
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Country. — Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep Over his country’s wrongs . 1 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
If we are marked to die, we are enow To do our country loss. . . - . . «3 Henry V. iv. 3. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, Thy God’s, and truth’s ~ . Henry VIII, iii. 2. 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life And that his country’s dearer than himself Corzolanus, i. 6. 
He hath deserved worthily of his country . . hae aa eae ee gs a ee ES 
You have deserved nobly of your country, and Jou have not dexeeved polly. be Be was ee | ANA. 
I do love My country’s good with a respect more tender, More holy and profound . . . ._ iii. 3. 
Who is here so vile that will not love his country? . . . 1. 1. 1 1 es Fedius Caesar, iii. 2 
When it shall please my country to need my death . . . a ee ae ae ee . i, 2. 
That a swift blessing May soon return to this our suffering Sante fo hs cas Macbeth, iii. 6. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! Great tyranny! lay thou thy basis sure. . . . . . 2... iv. 3. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke; It weeps, it bleeds . . 2. 1 1 6 0 0 ee eo ew ew M3 
Yet my poor country Shall have more vices than it had before . . . 2 6 6 «© 2 © « @ ive 3. 


What I am truly Is thine and my poor country’s to command .. .. 2. 6 « . & ye 1¥e Ss 
According to the phrase or the addition Of man and country. . . . 2. 2 « © » ‘Hamlet, il. 5. 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn No traveller returns. . . .. . Rng! se S 
He’ll shape his old course in a country new. . aN he ee Bae hs Se Ki ing Lear, i. 1. 
CountTRYMEN. — Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends if ta aes “ene ie Richard 11.4. 4. 


Great Cesar fell. O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! . ... .  Fulius Cesar, iil. 2. 
Coupvepb. —Like Juno’s swans, Still we went coupled and inseparable. . . As You Like It, i. 3. 
And let your mind be coupled with your words . . . Troi. and Cress. v. 2. 
Coup tes. — In the temple, by and by, with us These cours shall eternally be knit Adid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couples are coming to the ark As You Like It, v. 4. 
Coupcert. — We'll whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws . . . | oe Night, iii. 4. 


Courace and hope both teaching him the practice. . . 2. 1. 1. ew ew ee Se es Bene 
For courage mounteth with occasion . . . 1. 1 6 1 1 ee te ee ew ew Ki ae John, i ii, 3. 
Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well . 2. 1. 6 2 1 6 0 ew te ew ew we ew ww” «CHG. 
With men of courage and with means dependent . . . . . . © © © « « « « Henry V. ii. 4. 
My breast I'll burst with straining of my courage . . . oe ew ew ww 1 Henry VI. i. 5. 


Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit, More than in women ‘commonly j isseen . 2 « 6 WS. 
In appointment fresh and fair, Anticipating time with starting courage . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much.— No, ’t is not so deep asa well Rosmeo and Fuliet, iii. 1. 


I’d such a courage todo him good ... . o 0 6 6 @ « Limon of Athens, iit. 3. 
We fail! But screw your courage to the sticking-place, And we'll not fail. . . . Macbeth, i. 7. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, I have norelishofthem. ..... . & Aves, 
Winning will put any man into courage . . . ° ee C senbelinest ii. 3. 
CovuraGegous. -— Doublet and hose ought to show itself eourageous to petticoat As You Like It, ii. 4. 
O, he is the courageous captain of complements . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 


Thy spirit which keeps thee, is Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable - « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 
Courtsrs. — Heaven's cherubim, horsed Upon the sightless couriers of the air . . . A/acbeth, i. 7. 
Courss. — By industry achieved And perfected by the swift course of time Zwo Gen. of Verona, i. 3. 

When his fair course is not hindered, He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones . . ii. 7. 

Dangerous to be aged in any kind of course. . . . 1. . 6 «© « «© « «© Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 

Therefore homeward did they bend their course . . . . «© . «© 6 « « «Com. of Errors, i... 

What is the course and drift of your compact? . . . ar oe ee oe Hee 

With the motion of all elements, Courses as swift as thought i In every power ‘Lowe $ L. Lost iv. 3. 

The course of true love never did run smooth . . . . . 2... =.» Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 

That, in the course of justice, none of us Should see salvation . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 

The fine’s the crown; Whate’er the course, the end isthe renown ... . . Adl’s Well, iv. 4. 


All impediments in fancy’s course Are motives of more fancy .... . a Wee 
What course I mean to hold Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. . . . | Winter's Tale, i Iv. 4. 
Like a shifted wind unto a sail, It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about. . Aung Fohn, iv. 2. 


By bad courses may be understood That their events can never fall out good . . Richard //. ii. 1. 
All the courses of my life do show I am not in the roll of common men . . . 1 Henry JV. iii. 1. 
The courses of his youth promised IRMNOt se: Wee Re ‘ 2 0 « « Henry Viiv. 
His addiction was to courses vain, His companies unlettered, ride, and shallow a ae ee ee er be 
Thus hath the course of justice wheeled about, And left thee but a very prey totime Richard ///. iv.4 
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Coursg. — Fo!low your envious courses, men of malice . . . 6 «so ee Henry VIII. iii. 
Determine on some course, More than a wild exposture to eachchance . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
Consider that a prodigal course Is like the sun’s; but not, like his, recoverable . Zsson of A thens, iii. 
Mischief, thou art afoot, Take thou what course thou wilt... . . . . « Fudius Cesar, ii. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast . . Alacbeth, ii. 
They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, But, bear-like, I must fight the course. . . .~ ¥. 
Jn our circumstance and course of thought, "Tis heavy withhim . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
He’}] shape his old course in acountry new . . 6 6 ee ee ee ts re Lear, i. 
I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course . . . or ee ee ae oe . ii, 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver Of my whole course af jove: a ee ee Othello’ i. 

Courseb. — We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose To be his purveyor . . Macbeth, i 1, 

Court. —Our court shall be a little Academe, Still and contemplative in living art Love's L. Lost, i. 
The court awards it, and the law doth giveit . . . . 2. 1 6 « «© « «) Mer. of Venice, iv. 
The law allows it, and the court awardsit . . .. . ae pe cae et tas, He Se AV 
Are not these woods More free from peril than the envious scour 2, 1. ©) AS You Like It, ii. 
Wast ever in court, shepherd? — No, truly. — Then thou art damned bee ae ae ee as eat A 
If thou never wast at court, thou never sawest good manners . . . 1. 6 6 6 © © © © «WM 
Good manners at the court are as ridiculous in the country . 2. 6. 1 6 6 ew 6 6 ee ew 
You told me you salute not at the court, but you kiss yourhands . . . 6 - 6 ee es M2, 
A friend i’ the court is better than a penny in purse. . . . . . « -  - 22 Henry IV. v.41. 
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The art o’ the court, As hard toleaveas keep. . . . 2 2 © «© © «© « © + Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
Courteous. — This is called the Retort Courteous. . . . . . « As You Like It, v. 4. 
Thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, But slow in vapeecli- . Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
They are soldiers, Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. . . . « « « 3 Henry VI. i.2 
CourTestes. — Outward courtesies would fain proclaim Favours that keep within Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Manhood is melted into courtesies, valour into compliment . ... . . . + « Afuch Ado, iv. 1. 


For your many courtesies I thank you: I must discontinue yourcompany . . . . ... Wik 


You called me dog; and for these courtesies Ill lend you thus much moneys . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit In doing courtesies . . . . . s . iil. 2. 
Let thy courtesies alone, they are scurvy ones. . 1 6 1 ee ew ee ts All's ‘Well, Vv. 3. 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on courtesies. . . . . . + « « Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
These lowly courtesies Might fire the blood of ordinarymen. . . . . . « $udins Caesar, iii. 1. 
Low-crooked courtesies and base spaniel-fawning. . . S28, “ha Sie eee ey TG 
Courtesy. — You are to do me both a present and a dangerous Counieny . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her presence . . . . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
Then is courtesy a turncoat. But it is certain I am loved ofall ladies . . . . . 1. 2. Wa 
These ladies’ courtesy Might well have made our sport acomedy . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, v. 2. 
If you were civil and knew courtesy, You would not do me thus much injury JZid. MN. Dream, iii. 2. 
Yet, in courtesy, in all reason, we must stay thetime . . . . . 2. ee ve 1, 
He was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy . . 4S gi tee, ‘Mer. of Venice, i iii. 2. 
It must appear in other ways than words, Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. . . . vW.t. 
I was enforced to send it after him; I was beset with shame and courtesy . . . a ee ak 


The courtesy of nations allows you my better, in that you are the first-born. . As Vou Like Jt, i. 1. 
You have some hideous matter to deliver, when the courtesy of it is so fearful . 72wel/th Night, i. 5. 
I am one of those gentle ones that will use the devil himself with courtesy . . . : iv. 2. 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts With humble and familiar courtesy. . Richard TT. i. 4 

Why, what a candy deal of courtesy This fawning greyhound then did proffer me 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 
And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, And dressed myself in such humility... . «ili. 2. 
If a man will make courtesy and say nothing, he is virtuous . . . . « . « . 2 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
It was more of his courtesy than your deserving . . 2. 2. 1 6 6 + e 6 © tw ew ew ew) IM 3. 
First my fear; then my courtesy; last my speech . 2. 1 4 1 ee eo © © + oe wo) Epil 
My fear is, your displeasure; my courtesy, my duty; and my speech, to beg your pardons ._ Epil. 
Deceive and cog, Duck with French nods and apish courtesy . . . . . . « Réchard J/7/. i. 3. 
Call him bounteous Buckingham, The mirror of all courtesy... . . . «0 Henry VIII, ii. 1. 
The elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity 7vo02. and Cress. ii. 3. 
I thank you for your pains and courtesy . . . 1 4. 6 0 0 0 ew et oe tt Febius Caesar, ii. 2. 
In such a case as mine a man may strain courtesy .. . .. . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
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Courrssy. — Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. — Pink for flower . . Romeo bei Fultet, ii. 
He is not the flower of courtesy, but, I ll warrant him, as gentle asalamb . . ii. 
This courtesy is not of the right breed. . . . . .- ae ee Pe ee ee Haile iil. 
Bond of childhood, Effects of courtesy, dues of eratitode ‘8 ~ 06 © « « King Lear, ii. 
Our power Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men May blame eo ee? Be So we OD 
They do discharge their shot of courtesy: Our friends at least . . . . . . « + Othello, ii. 
*T is my breeding That gives me this bold show of courtesy . . . 2. «6 «© © © « © © dhe 
Very good; well kissed! an excellent courtesy! ’tis so, indeed. . .. . ii 


1 could well wish courtesy would invent some other custom of entertainment ee, ea” 
Aye hopeless To have the courtesy your cradle promised . . ... . « « Cymbeline, iv. 
How courtesy would seem to cover sin, When what is done is like an hypocrite . . Pericles, i. 
(CourT-HAND. — He can make obligations,.and write court-hand . . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
CourtTiger. —O worthy fool! One that hath-been acourtier . . . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 
Like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fashion: richly suited, but unsuitable . Adl/’s Well, i. 
The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe . . Hamlet, v. 
Our bloods No more obey the heavens than our courtiers Still seem as does the king Cymdeline, i. 


CourTLy. — 1 am too courtly, and thou art toocunning . . . . . . . . rot. and Cress. iii. 
CourtTsuip. — Trim gallants, full of courtship and of state . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefest thoughts To courtship . .. . . « . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
One that knew courtship too well, for there he fellin love. . . . . « « As You Like /1t, iii. 


CourfsieD when you have and kissed, The wild waves whist . . . . . . «© «© « YLemepest, i. 
Cousin. — My noble and well-warranted cousin. . . . . . «se ss . Meas. for Meas. v. 
My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another .. . , 2 ee « « Much Ada, iii. 
Coventry. — I'll not march through Coventry with them, that’ 8 flat + 6 « 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Cover. — They have a good cover; they show well outward... .. . . « Much Ada,i. 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame That may be wished for . . a ee MS 
Why seek’st thou to cover with excuse That which appears in proper nakedness? arta iv. 
How many then should cover that stand bare! . . . . 1... 1. . Meri of Vales: ii. 
This unbound lover, To beautify him, only lacks a cover . . ‘ Reimes and Fuliet, i. 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers, The traces of the smallest spider’ s webs, eye i. 
Covert ty. — So covertly that no dishonesty shall appearinme ....... Much Ada ii. 
CovertTurs. — Who even now Is couched in the woodbine coverture . . . . . . . . 6 ii. 
CoverTep. — Never was forsworn, Scarcely have coveted what was mineown. . . . Macbeth, iv. 


Covetrousngss.— You to think that my desire of having is the sin of covetousness 7wel/th Night, v. 
They do confound their skill in covetousness . . ce ee ww tw we King Fohn, iv. 


Cow. — For it is said, ‘God sends a curst cow short horns’ eo ee ee ee ee Much Ado, ii. 


The cow’s dugs that her pretty chopt hands had milked . . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Cowarp. —I must shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe him acoward . . . Much Ado, v. 
Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars? . . . - © « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false As sas of sand ~ « «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
A swashing and a martial outside, As:many other mannish cowards have . . As You Like It, i. 
I know him a notorious liar, Think him a great way fool,.solely acoward . . . Adl’s Well,i. 
He's a most notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker rae oe aes | 
He excels his brother for.a coward, yet his brother is reputed one of the best thatis . . iv. 
He hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he hath in quarrelling . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
A coward, a most devout coward, religious WAG o's ow. San Ww, aes fo Grid Se WY 8 
We took him for a coward, but he ’s the very devil incardinate. . . . od. Gr Shey Se 8 
Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiant, great in villany! . . King Sohn, ii. 
I do defy him and I spit at him; Cal] him a slanderous coward anda villain! . . Richard //. i. 
I know them to be as true-bred cowards as ever turned back. . . . .. . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
A plague of all cowards, ] say, and avengeance too! . 2. 2. 2 6 2 0 © ee eo ew ew ew oh 


ow 


A. coward is worse than a cup of sack with Jime init. . 2. 1. 6. 6 8 0 0 ee ee we Oo 
I call thee coward! I ’Il see thee damned ere I call thee coward . . . ... + +. «© « 
Instinct is a great matter; I was now a coward on instinct . . - . 2. 6 6 ii. 
He scorns to say his prayers, lest a’ should be thought acoward ...... Scary Vi iii. 
So cowards fight when they can fly no further. . . . « © 3 Henry VI. i. 


Soft { I did but dream. O coward conscience, how. dost thou afflict met . « - Richard III. vy. 
10 
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Cowarp. — Conscience is but a word that cowards use. . . . . . « © ©) Rechard ITI. v. 3. 
And by his rare example made the coward Turn terror into sport . . . « « « Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
’'T is true, this god did shake : His coward lips did from their colour fly . . Fulins Cesar, i. 2 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; The valiant never taste of death but once . . iii. 2 
One of two bad ways you must conceit me, Either a coward ora flatterer .. . ee we NE 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, To see my best friend ta’en before my face! ae 3 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘l would’ . Macbeth, i. 7 
Thus conscience does make cowards of usall . . . . . . 6 eo ww ww « Hamlet, iti. 1 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom Ande ever three parts coward . . iv. 4. 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards : hardness ever Of hardiness is mother . . . Cymbeline, i lit. 6. 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base . . . . 6 6 ee we ow . ee IV. 

Cowarpicr. — Do me right, or I will protest your cowardice . . . a a “Much A do, v. 1. 
Falsehood,cowardice,and poor descent, Three things that women highly hold i in hate Zwo G. of V. iii. 2. 
Bootless speed, When cowardice pursues, and valour fles . . . . . . Atta. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
I am a right maid for my cowardice: Let her not strike me . . 2. 1. 2 1 6 ee ili, 2 
That which in mean men we intitle patience Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts Richard Ilia 
Left the liver white and pale, which is the badge of an and cowardice 2 Henry IV. iv. 3 
They tax our policy, and call it cowardice . . . cee ww ow ew w)=6L vot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice... se 6 ew ws Vitus Andron. ii. 
Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice — An honour i in chitne: - . + « Limon of Athens, iii. 5 
The gods do this in shame of cowardice. . . 2. 2. 6 + 6 © - o « Fulius Caesars, ii. 2. 

CowisH. — It is the cowish terror of his spirit, That dares not utidertake » « « « King Leas, iv. 2. 

Cows.ip. — Where the bee sucks, there suck [: In acowslip’s bell [lie . . . . . Yesmpest, v. 1. 
Cowslips tall her pensioners be: In their gold coats spots you see. . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear . . . ii. 3. 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover . . . . 2. 2 6 © «© © «© , ane Viv. 2. 
Like the crimson drops I’ the bottom of acowslip . . . . ct het a ‘Cymibeline.i ii. 2. 

Coy. — But she is nice and coy, And nought esteems my aged eloquence Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild As haggards of the rock . . . » « « Much Ado, iii. t. 
Sit thee down upon this flowery bed, While I thy amiable cheeks do ooy . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
*T was told me you were rough and coy and sullen . . . . . . «© «© Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 

Cozenacs. — They say this town is full of cozenage . . 2. 2 6 1 ss « «Com. of Errors, i. 2. 

Cozenep. — I would all the world might be cozened; for Ihave been . . . . Alerry Wives, iv. 5. 


What devil was ’t That thus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind?. . . . . . . Hameet, iii. 
Thou art not vanquished, But cozened and beguiled. . . . . . 2. « « « « King Lear, v 
Cozengr. — O, the devil take such cozeners! God forgive me! . . .. . . . t Henry IV. i. 
Cras. — I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow . . . . . 2 . . « Tempest, ii. 
I think Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that lives . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Falleth like a crab on the face of terra, the soil, the land, the earth . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, Then nightly sings the staring owl . . . 6... YW, 
Sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, In very likeness of a roasted crab . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
It is my fashion when I see a crab. — Why, here’snocrab . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a crab you could go backward . . . . Hamilet, ii. 
She’s as like this asacrab’s like an apple. . . . 1. 1. 1 6 «© «© © « © « King Leas, i. 
CRABBED. — Something too crabbed that way . . . . 2. 1 6 6 « « «6 Meas. for Meas. iii. 
CRAB-TREE. — We have some old crab-trees here athome .... . . . + . Cortolanus, ii. 
CRACK. — My heart is ready to crack with impatience, . . . . . . « « »« Merry Wives, ii. 
A’ were as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel. . . . 1. ee ee) Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Sits aloft Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash . . . . - « « « Litus Andron. ii. 
I must report they were As cannons overcharged with double cracks ~ 0 © 6 © ©) Macbeth, i. 
Start, eyes! What, will the line stretch out to the crack ofdoom? . . 6 6 6 6 6 2 © ©) AW, 
Not to crack the wind of the poor phrase . . fe age So he Wes Woe a Ct ee aed, 1. 
Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prinke BS ee am. vie, hab ae Sie sh oe 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! . . . . « « «© © « « « King Leap, iii. 
This crack of vour love shall grow stronger than it was before . . . . « « « « Othello, ii. 
The breaking of so great a thing should make A greatercrack . . . . . . Ant.and Cleo. v. 
Though now our voices Have got the mannish crack . . . « « + © © « «© Cymebeline, iv. 
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Crack. — Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both . . . . . .. . . = Pevicles,i 
CRACKED. — The tackle of my heart is cracked and burned. . . . . « « . King Sohn, v. 
O time’s extremity, Hast thou so cracked and splitted my poor tongue? - « «Com. of Errors, v. 


O, madam, my old heart is cracked, is cracked! . . oe 0 ew ww tw + Kang Lear, ii. 
Cracker — What cracker is this same that deafs our cit e.°3 - 0 2 we King Fohn, ii. 
CRADLE. — Gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. ~ » « Love's L. Lost, iv. 

Fancy dies In the cradle where it lies. Let us all ring fancy’ s knell « 0 « Mer. of Venice, iii. 

Being ever from their cradles bred together. . . « 0 « AS You Like It, i. 

In our country’s cradle Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep. ~ « « « Richard 11, i. 

And rock his brains In cradle of the rude imperious surge. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 

No sooner was I crept out of my cradle . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 1 7 1 ow ss) 2 Henry VI. iv. 

Rough cradle for such little pretty ones! Rude ragged nurse!. . . . . . Reichard II. iv. 

Undoubtedly Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle . . . - Henry VITT, iv. 


Nor coign of vantage, but this bird Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle Macéeth, i. 
He ’ll watch the horologe a double set, If drink rock not hiscradle . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Aye hopeless To have the courtesy your cradle promised . . . . . . . . « Cymbeline, iv. 
CRADLED. — Withered roots and husks Wherein the acorn cradled . .. . - . Tempest, i. 
CRAFT against vice I must apply. . . . Pr Meas. Sor Meas. iii. 
To signify, that craft, being richer than i nitoeency: stands for the facing ae At iii. 
My integrity ne’er knew the crafts That you do charge men with. . .... All "s Well, iv. 
That taught me craft To counterfeit oppression of such grief . . . . . . .) Rechard //. i. 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles . . OR We Re ae tee BS Tee sah gar se wen ic Roe 
And, Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of thy caduceus! ., » 2 © « «© Lvrot. and Cress. ii. 
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Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion. . . Bees Sees Se Se Ge Gs ke ea aN 
Which your modesties have not craft enough to colour . se ee ww ww ee) Hamlet, ii. 
That I essentially am not in madness, But mad incraft . . . . 2. 1. «© © ee ee) Gh 
O, ‘t is most sweet, When in one line two crafts directly meet . . 2... 0. 1 ee ee Oi 
In this plainness Harbour more craft and more corrupterends . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
CRAFTILY. — Either you are ignorant, Or seem so craftily ; and that’s not ata Meas. for. Meas. ii. 
CRAFTSMEN. — Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles . . . . . « Richard //. i. 
Cram. — You cram these words into mine ears against The stomach of my sense . . Tempest, ii. 


Do thou but think What ’tis tocramamaw ..... .... =. . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Cram ’s with praise, and make ’s As fat as tame things . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
CRAMMED. — As much love in rhyme As would be crammed up ina a sheet of paper Love's L. Lost, v. 
He hath strange places crammed With observation, the which he vents . . As You Like /t, ii. 
The best persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with excellencies . Twel/th Night, ii. 
With a body filled and vacant mind Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread Henry V. iv. 
Cramp. — Thou shalt have cramps, Side-stitches that shall pen thy breathup . . . Tesufest, i. 
I'll rack thee with old cramps, Fill all thy bones with aches . . . . i 


CRANKING.— See how this river comes me cranking i WD ea ys ea ; ~ 2. YL Aomry TV. iii. 
CrantTs. — Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, Her maiden strewments - . « Hamlet, v. 
Crave. —I shall crave yoor forbearance a little: may be I will call upon you Meas. for Meas. iv. 
I crave no other, nor no betterman . . 2... 1 1 ee ew ee ee ee ee 
To the end to crave your assistance . . oe ee ew ow tw ew oe Lowe's L. Lost, v 
I crave the law, The penalty and forfeit of my bond wee ww ww te) = Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands But love, fairlooks . . . . . . Tame. of the Shrew, v 
Better it is to die, better to starve, Than crave the hire which first we do deserve Corzolanus, ii. 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave . . . .. 2... . Pericles, ii. 
CRAVEN. — No cock of mine; you crow too likeacraven . .... . Tam. of the Skrew, ii. 
CREAKING my shoes on the plain masonry. ~ 2 ss All's Well, ii. 


CrEAM. — Men whose visages Do cream and mantle like ; a standing pond . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Your black silk hair, Your bugle eyebrows, nor your cheek of cream . . . As You Like /t, iii. 
Good sooth, she is The queen of curds andcream . . . . . . 6 « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
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I am as vigilant as acattostealcream . . - « t Henry LV. iv. 2. 
CREATED. — O you, So perfect and so peerless, ai are created Of Beery creature’ sbest . Zerntfest, iii. 1. 
Things created To buy and sell with groats. . . . « Coriolanus, iii. 2. 


CREATING. — The most virtuous gentlewoman that ever r nature had praise for creating Akl’s Well, iv. 5. 
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CreaTIon. — After this downright way of creation. . . . . «© « « «. « Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
What demigod Hath come so near creation? . . . 2 2. 1 1 ee ew we) Mr. of Venice, iii. 2. 
What great creation and what dole of honour Flies where you bid it?. . . . . Ad’s Well, ii. 3. 
A false creation, Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain . . . . . . « . « Macbeth, ii. 1. 
The very coinage of your brain: This bodiless creation ecstasy Is very cunning in . Hayilet, iii. 4. 
In the essential vesture of creation Does tire the ingener . . . ~ + 0@ « Othello, ii. 1. 

CreaTuRE. — How many goodly creatures are there here! How beauteoue mankind is! Teszfest, v. i. 
Let her be a principality, Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth .  Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Thou art as foolish Christian creatures as: would desires. . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
A creature unprepared, unmeet for death . . . . 2. 1 6 «6 « ee «) Meas. for Meas. iv. 3 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak . . . 1. «1 6 «© Com. of Errors, iii. 2 


| nd 
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It is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known a reasonable creature . . . . Much Ado,i.1 
Never did I know A creature, that did bear the shape of man, So keen . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1 
She was the fairest creature in the world se ew ew tw we + Lam. of the Shrew, Induce. 2 
A wicked creature, as you and all flesh and blood are ‘ . . All’s Well, i. 4 
A fond and desperate creature, Whom sometime I have laughed with bar ve Nes Pa He Ae, VG 
An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin Than these two creatures . . . . . Twelfth Night, v. 1 
This is a creature, Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal Of all professors Winter’s Tale, v. 1. 
There was not such a gracious creature born . . . oe ew ew ww te King Sohn, ii. 4. 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 6 we we et wt te ee ee ee IM 
Then am I no two-legged creature. . . 2... oe ew ew ew tw te A Henry IV. ii. 4 
Here comes bare-bone. How now, my sweet creature of bombast ! DY ge. eee ode, ii. 4. 
I do now remember the poor creature, small beer . . . . on a aoe ‘Henry IV. ii. 2 
So work the honey-bees, Creatures that by a rule in nature teach The act of order . Henry V.i. 2. 
Thou cruel, Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creature!. . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 0 ee we ew we) (OU 
That island of England breeds very valiant creatures i te, 2h. EE Sat SY ee, GS at a A 
To see how God in all his creatures works . . . . . , . . . 2AHenry VI. iit 
The plainest harmless creature That breathed upon this earth a ‘Christian . « Richard 117, iii. 5. 


Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings , be 8 a ee ee 
I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; And if I die, no sail shall pity n me .. Vv. 3 
You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings Follow such creatures . . . Henry VIII. li, 3 
The primest creature That’s paragoned o’ the world te 6 a a AR em ee ae Mae ae 
She is a gallant creature, and complete In mind and feature . eS he a Hae oS. Ga ae te AN 
The most needless creatures living, should we ne’er have use for’em . . . Timon of Athens, i. 2 
Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you home: Is thisa holiday? . . . . $ulius Cesar, i. 1 
Cassius is A wretched creature and must bend his body, If Czsar carelessly but nod on him. i. 2 
Unto bad causes swear Such creatures as men doubt 69 Bic aa PUY ge es vars we, A 
You jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures . . . « . . « Hamlet, iii. 1 
We fat all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots . . . . =. «© 6 « « iV. 3. 
Or like a creature native and indued Unto that element .. ...... es... iviz, 
Indeed, she ’s a most fresh and delicate creature. . . : » 6 ee e@ «= Othello, ii. 3 
Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well aed 3 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, And not their appetites 3 
Is true of mind and made of no such baseness As jealous creatures are ; ‘ 4 
Such creatures as We count not worth the hanging. . . . 2. « . + « « « « Cymbeline, i. 5 
CreDeNT. — For my authority bears of acredent bulk . . .... . =. Meas. for Meas. iv. 4 
Then ’t is very credent Thou mayst co-join with something . . . . . . .« Winter's Tale,i.2 
If with too credent ear you list his songs, Or lose your heart. . . . .. . . =. Hamlet, i. 3. 
CREDIBLE. — Nay, 't is most credible ; we here receive it Acertainty . . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 2. 
Crepit. — Made such a sinner of his memory, To credit his own lie . . . . . . Zempest, i. 2. 


Which is indeed almost beyond credit, — As many vouched raritiesare . . . . . . . 0 ike 


Were testimonies against his worth and credit. . . . . . . « « « « Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Make us but believe, being compact of credit, that you loveus . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Of credit infinite, highly beloved, Second to none that lives here in the city ee ee ee ee 
To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 1 0 0 ee tt AS Vou Like Tt, i. or. 
Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour . . . . 1. 1 6 ee @ es) 3 Henry VI. iii. 3. 


My reliances on his fracted dates Have smit my credit. . . . . . . . Limonof Athens, ii..1. 
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Creptr. — What shall I say? My credit new stands on such Seed. een . Fulius Caesar, iii. 


tr. 
Creprror. — The glory of a creditor, Both thanks and use... . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Within this wall of flesh There is a soul counts thee her creditor 2 2 1 ew ee King Fokn, iii. 3. 
Creputiry. — Whose ignorant credulity will not Come up tothe truth . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
CrepucLous.—We are soft as our complexions.are, And credulous to false prints Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Work on, My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught . . . . . . . Othello, iv. 1. 
Creep. — You know that love Will creep in service where it cannot go . TwoGen. of Verona, iv. 2. 
He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pepper-box. . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 5. 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep Into his study of imagination... . . . . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music Creepin our ears . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Come as humbly as they used' to creep To holy altars . . . . . Lroi.and Cress. iii. 3. 
How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, Whiles others Slay ‘the idiots in her eyes! . iii. 3. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, Creeps in this petty pace from day today .. . . . Macbeth, v. 


Creepinc. — Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time . . . . . . . As Fou Like It, ii. 4 
Creeping like snail Unwillingly to school . . . a vet sar. a li. 7. 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm I's creeping. toward ti MEe 68. 4a x Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Behold the threaden sai's, Borne with the invisible and creeping wind . . . Henry V. iii. Prol. 
Creeping murmur and the poring dark Fills the wide vessel of the universe . . . . iv. Prol. 

Crepr. — No sooner was I crept out of my cradle . . . . . : 7 + @ Heiney VT. iv. 9. 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, T will maintain it with little cost - « « Richard J11, i. 2. 
His conscience Has crept too near another lady . . . . - «© Henry VIII. Ki, 2 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, And nature must obey neceaaty . Fulius Cesar, iv. 3. 

CRESCENT. — For nature, crescent, does not grow alone In thews and bulk . . . . Hamilet, is » 


My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope Says it will come to the full . Ast. and Cleo. ii. 1. 
Then of a crescent note, expected to prove so worthy as since he hath been allowed. Cymzbeline, i. 4. 


Crescivg. — Unseen, yet crescive m his faculty. . . . . . « Henry Viiv i. 
CrESSETS. — The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, of berning Craceaen . 1 Henry IV. iii. i 
CRrEsT. — Beauty’ s crest becomes the heavens well. . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, ive 


Like coats in heraldry, Due but to one and crowned’ with one dient: . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Make him fall His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends . . . . « « Lhot and Cress. i. 3. 


On whose bright crest Fame with her loud’st Oyes Cries, ‘ This is he” defies eee sate . ive 5. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; I bear a charmed life... .... . Macbeth, v. 8. 
CREST-FALLEN. — Till I were as crest-fallen asa dried pear... . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
Crew. — A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, That work for bread . . . Mid. N. Dream, in. 
Takes on the point of honour to support So dissolute acrew. . . . . . . . Richard II. v. 
There are a crew of wretched souls That stay his cure . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 


Cris. — Let a beast be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at the Aing’s'm mess . . Hamlet, v. 
CRIBBED. — Now I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and fears Macbeth, iit. 
CRICKET. —I will tell it softly ; Yond crickets shalf not hear it . . . . « . Winter's Tale, ii. 

Shall we be merry? — As merry as crickets, my lad . . . . . . 1. Ot Henry IV. ii. 


I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. ~ + « « « Macbeth, ii. 
The crickets sing, and man’s o’erlaboured sense Repairs itself by rest ~ 2 « « Cymbeline, ii. 
Crrep. — Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up For our best act . . . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept . . . . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Crigs. — Environed me about, and howled in mine ears Such Bideous\c1 cries . . . Richard I//. i, 
That which cries, ‘ Fhus thou must do, if thou have it’. . . « « Macbeth, i. 
Lay on, Macduff, And damned be him that first cries, ‘ Hold, enough , So lige be pace ae ee 28R 
Crime. — How may likeness made in crimes, Making practice on the times . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
So it is sometimes, Glory grows guilty of detested crimes . . ~ « « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues we ee te All's Well, iv. 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge. . . . . 2 Henry V7. iii. 


I have no relish of them, but abound In the division of each several crime. . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature Are burnt and purged away . . . . Hamlet, i. 


Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes The youth you breathe of guilty . . oe | 
He took my father grossly, full of bread ; With all his crimes broad blown, as flush 2 as May . hit 
Every hour He flashes into one gross crime or other, That sets us all at odds. . Kéng Lear, i. 
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Tremble, thou wretch, That hast within thee undivulged crimes, Unwhipped of justice. . iii. 
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Crime. — You justicers, that these our nether crimes So speedily can venge!. . . King Lear, iv. 2. 
Crimson. — A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty. . . . . . Menry V.v. 2. 
Beauty's ensign yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. . . . . « Romeoand Juliet, v. 3. 
Crippce. — To skip o’er the meshes of good counsel the cripple . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night. . . . . « © © «© «© « « «© « Henry V, iv. Prol. 
Crispgp.—Those crisped snaky golden locks Which make such wanton gambols Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
CRrisPtAN. — This day is called the feast of Crispian . 7. 2. 1. 1. 1. ww. ee) Henry V. iv. 3. 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, And rouse him at the name of Crispian . . . iv. 
Crispin. — And show his scars, And say, ‘ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day’ . . . ._ iv. 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, From this day to the ending of the world . . . . iv. 
Then call we this the field of Agincourt, Fought on the day of ee Stes. este, She Bs ee ANG 
Critic. —A critic, nay, a night-watch constable . . . ‘ . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Nestor play at push-pin with the boys, And critic Timon daughie at idle toys! . . . 2. 2. OW. 
Do not give advantage To stubborn critics, apt, withoutatheme . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
CRITICAL. — Do not put me tot; For I am nothing, if not critical . 2. 2. 1 e «0 Othello, ii. 
CROAK. — I would croak like a raven; I would bode, | would bode. . . . Tyvot. and Cress. v. 
Croak not, black angel; I have no food for thee. . . . . « « « « « « « King Lear, iii. 
Crocopice. — As the mournful crocodile With sorrow snares gieiiue: passengers 2 Henry V/. iii. 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile ... . oe ee «0 Othello, iv. 
What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? — [t is shaped, sir, like itself . 2 « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Cromwe ct, I charge thee, fling away ambition: By that sin fell the angels . . Henry VIT/. iii. 
Then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. . . iii. 
Crook.—And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee Where thrift may follow Ganiig Havidet: i iil. 
Crookgep. — Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious . . . . . . . « « « Aing Fokn, iii. 
Foul, indigested lump, As crooked in thy manners as thy shape... . « . 2 Henry VI. v. 
Let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils From our blest altars . . . . . Cymbeline, v. 
CROOK-KNEED, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls . . . . « 2 « e Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Crop. — Wildly grows in them, but yields a crop As if it had been sowed . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 
Cross. — I rather choose To cross my friend in his intended drift . .. Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
If I can cross him any way, I bless myself every way . . . 2... . . « «© Auch Ado, i. 
We cannot cross the cause why we were born . . . . . «© 1 e «© « ©) Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Let us teach our trial patience, Because it is acustomary cross . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
O cross! too high to be enthralled to low. — Or else misgraffed in respect of years. . a F 
I should bear no cross if I did bear you, for I think you have po money. . As You Like It, ii. 
When did she cross thee with a bitter word? . . . ww ww ew ee: TOM, aoe Shrew, ti. 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross intalk . . . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 eo 7 ii. 
You Pilates Have here delivered me to my sourcross . . . bd S65 fee . Richard 11. iv. 
Under whose blessed cross We are impressed and engaged to fight ~ . « « « & Henry IV. i. 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed For our advantage on the bitter cross . . . . i. 
This is it that makes me bridle passion And bear with mildness my misfortune’s cross 3 Henry V/. iv. 
Crossep.—I have little wealth to lose: A man [ am crossed with adversity 7wo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Evermore crossed and crossed ; nothing but crossed! . . . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Crosses. — He speaks the mere contrary; crosses love nothim . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
We are on the earth, Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief . . . . Richard /1. ii. 
You are too impatient to bear crosses. . 2. 2. 1 1 6 7 ee ew ew ww ee 2 Henry LV. iz 
What perils past, what crosses toensue . . . Bis ky Ben es See a Sa eh Ed ee ae, fe 
Our crosses on the way Have made it tedious, wearisbmnes andheavy. . . . Richard 17. iii. 
I am old now, And these same crosses spoil me . . . eo ee ew ew ew King Lear, v 
After all my crosses, Thou givest me somewhat to repair mysell ee a ew Ae ww Pericles, 1, 
Crossinc. — Of many men I do not bear these crossings . . . . . . + « & Henry IV. iii. 
There is no crossing himin’s humour . ‘ oe ee ww et «6 Limon of Athens, i. 
Crossngss. — Rather than she will bate one breath of ne accustomed crossness . Much Addo, ii. 
CROTCHET. — Faith, thou hast some crotchets inthy head . . . é . « Merry Wives, ii. +. 
Why, these are very crotchets that he speaks; Note, notes, forsooth, add nothing Much A do, i ii. 3. 
Croucu. — Should famine, sword, and fire Crouch foremployment . . . . . . Henry V.i. Prol. 
Must I stand and crouch Under your testy humour? . . . 2. 6 6 ee Sulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
Crow. — For a good wager, first begins tocrow  . . 1. 1. 0 © © © © © © ow t Lempest, ii. 1. 
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Crow. — I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he loves me . Much Ado, i. 


And crows are fatted with the murrion flock ... . . .... . Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark When neither is attended . . « «+ Mer. of Venice, v. 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. . . . ~ 6 © As You Like lt, ii. 
E’en a crow o’ the same nest; not altogether so great a as the first i in goodness. . Adl’s Well, iv. 
To thrill and shake Even at the crying of your nation’s crow. . : . . . . . King Fohn,v 
He ’ll yield the crow a pudding one of these days . . oe eo ew ewe Henry V. ii. 
The busy day, Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald « crows .... Zvrot. and Cress. iv. 
Bring in The crows to peck the eagles . . 1. 1 0. 1 1 6 se oe ee = e Cortolanus, iii. 
I will make thee think thy swanacrow . . . . Romeoand ee 1. 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows As yonder lady o o’er her fellows shows... i. 
Light thickens; and the crow Makes wing to the rooky wood . . ie . Macbeth, iii. 


There with fantastic garlands did she come Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies - . . Hamlet, iv. 
Crown. — Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword. . . . . . . =. Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Against our laws, Against my crown, my oath, my dignity . . . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth. . . . . . Much Ada, iii. 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy . .. . .. . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
It becomes The throned monarch better than hiscrown . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, iv. 
The fine ’s the crown; Whate’er the course, the end isthe renown . . . . . Adl’s Weill, iv. 
Within the hollow crown That rounds the mortal temples ofaking . . . . . Richard /1. iii. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well . . . . ‘ Pe ee ee ee ee 2 
We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns, And pase them current too . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 
Then happy low, lie down! Uneasy lies the head that wearsacrown . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
’T is not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, The sword, the mace, the crown imperial Henry V. iv. 
Contrary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 


Do but think How sweet a thing it is to wearacrown . . - « « « 3 Henry Vivi 
A crown, or else a glorious tomb! A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre! ty Ree es a a. GO 
My crown is called content; A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. . er eee 
To whom the heavens in thy nativity Adjudged an olive branch and jauvel ie crown .... iv. 
Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. . . ae ae, ae Se NE 
If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, Without ay sine - « « « Macbeth, i. 


Fill me from the crown to the toe top-full Of direst cruelty! . . . . se ee HS) AS oe 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, And put a barren sceptre in — gripe. . . . ili. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, And push us from our stools. . . . . . ._ ili. 
Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs . . . iv. 
Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gavest thy golden one away King Lear, i. 
Crowneb.—Like coats in heraldry, Due but to one and crowned with one crest Mfid. N. Dream, iii. 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, Crowned with faith and constant loyalty . . . Henry V. ii. 
In some sort, these wants of mine are crowned, That I account them blessings 7imton of A thens, ii. 
He would be crowned: How that might change his nature, there ’s the question ¥x/ius Cesar, ii. 
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This grief is crowned with consolation . . - . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
Crowner. — The crowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian burial - . © . «) Hamlet, v. 1. 
Is this law? — Ay, marry, is °t; crowner’s quest law . . . i Be are NS Al a ee VY 
Crust. — By thee beguiled, By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown 1 - + « Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 5. 
Cruel are the times, when we are traitors And do not know ourselves . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 2. 


Let me be cruel, not unnatural: I will speak daggers to her, but use none. . . . Hamlet, iii. 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: Thus bad begins and worse remains behind . . . . ._ iii. 


I that am cruel am yet merciful ; I would not have thee linger in thy pain. . . . . Othello, v 
CrRuBLUL’sT. — Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive . . . . 2. 2. 1. 1 Twelfth Night, i. 
Cruecty. — Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 

This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, ‘To excuse the current of thy cruelty Mer. of Venice, iv. 

The youth bears in his visage no great presage of cruelty. . . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 

When lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest winner Henry V. iii. 

°T is a cruelty To load a falling man . . oe eo ew ew ww) Henry VITI. Vv. 

Fill me from the crown to the toe top-full Of difest cruelty! . he Sb : . . Macbeth, i. 


To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; To do worse to you were e fell cruelty ie ae) AM 
CRUSADOES. — Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse Full of crusadoes . . . Othello, iii. 
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Crusu. — I pray, come and crush a cup of wine. . . . ee ew ee 6 Romeo and Suliet, i. 2. 
Crush him together rather than unfold His measure duly . $0 (Be ae SL Ee Cymbeline, 1. 1. 
CrusuHep. — Who cannot be crushed witha plot? . 6. 6 ee ee ww te ew AL'S Well, iv. 3. 


And have their heads crushed like rotten apples . . . 2 0 ew ew we) (Menry V’. iit, 7. 
Crust. — Grew so fast That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old: ~ 6 © 6 « Richard Il. ii, 4 
He that keeps nor crust nor crum, Weary of all, shall waut some . . . . . . King Lear,i. 4. 
Crusty. — Thou crusty batch of nature, what’s the news?. . . . . . . Zot. and Cress. v. 1. 
Crutcu. — To as much end As gives a crutch tothe dead . . ; ‘ . . Henry VII, 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, And gives the crutch the eddie’ s infancy L.L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Crutcues. — Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites. . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
They that went on crutches ere he was born desire yet their life to see him aman Winter’s Tale, i. 1. 
Cry. —O, the cry did knock Against my very heart!. . . 6 6 © © «© e ee Tempest, i. 2. 
Mercy on me! I have a great dispositions tocry . . . .« « Merry Wives, ili, I. 
The skies, the fountains, every region near, Seemed all. one eeiitual cry . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
A cry more tuneable Was never hollaed to, nor cheered with horn... iv. &. 
O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls! . . 1 os | Winter's Tale, lil. 3. 
I had rather bea kitten and cry mew, Than one of ‘hese: same caste ballad-aioagers 1 Henry lV. iii. 
If I say fine, cry ‘Fine’; if death, cry ‘Death’. . . . 2. 2. 2 2 2 es es Cortolanus, iii. 3. 
Cry ‘ Havoc’ and let slip the dogs of war . . . . « « Fudius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Hang out your banners on the outward walls; the ce 18 Sati; : They « come’ .. .- Macbeth, Ve 5 
Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air, We wawl andcry . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come To this great stage of fools. . . . - » + v6 
*T is some mischance ; the cry is very direful . . . ae " Othello, vet 
CrysTAL. — To what, my love, shall | compare thine apne’ Crystal i is muddy Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
CusicuLo. — Where shall I find you? —~ We'll call thee at the cubiculo . , Jwelfth Night, iit. 2. 
Cuckoo. — Take heed, ere summer comes or cuckoo-birds do sing . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue Do paint the meadows with delight . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Cuckoo ; Cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of fear, Unpleasing to a marriedear! . - v2 


Who would give a bird the lie, though he cry ‘cuckoo’ neverso?. . . . Mid. N. Dreawis ied. 1. 
He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, By the bad voice . . . . Ser. of Venice, v. 1. 
Your marriage comes by destiny, Your cuckoo sings by kind. . . ... . . Ak’s Well,i. 3. 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, Heard, not regarded . . . . 1. + © F ee LV. ae 2 


As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, Useth the sparrow. . . ow: 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That it’s had it head bit off by: it youu Ki bis Lear, i. re 
Since the cuckoo builds not for himself . 2. . « Ant. & Cleo. ii. 6. 


Cupcg.. — I will stare him out of his wits; I will awe hi with my cudgel . « Merry Wroees, ii. 2. 
Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-post, astafforaprop? ...... . Merof Venice, ii. 2. 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it . . . . ce 6 ew ow tw ew ew 6 Hamelet, v. 1. 

CupGELLEpD. — I might have cudgelled thee out of thy Saale life. . « . . . « Much Ado, v. 4. 

CupGgLLING. — So prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling. . - . . Fret. and Cress. iii. 3. 

Cus. — The clock gives me my cue, and my assuramce bids me search . . . . Mervy Wives, iii. 2. 
And so every one according tohiscue . . 2. . «6 «© «© «© « 1 « « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1. 
When my cue comes, call me, and I willanswer. . 2. 6 2 1 1 ew ee . . WK 
Now we speak upon our cue, and our voice is imperial. . . . 2... 6 « « “Hiwey V. iti. 6. 
My cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam . ..... King Lear, i. 2. 
Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it Without a prompter . . . « . - Othello, i. 2. 

Cutsses. — With his beaver on, His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed . . ¥ Henvy VV. W. 1. 

Cutt. — Do you now put on your best attire? And do you now cull out a holiday? ¥udins Casar, i. 1. 

Cutten. — The word is well culled, chose, sweet and apt, I do assure you . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 1. 

CumBer. — Let it not cumber your better remembrance . . . . oe ae | Timon of Athens, iii. 6. 

CunnNING. — Hence, bashful cunning! And prompt me, plain and holy 3 nnecence! . Tesepest, iii. 1. 
I will so plead, That you shall say my cunning drift excels . . . . Teo Gen. of Verona, iv. 2. 
O, ’tis the cunning livery of hell, The damned’st body to invest}. . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
In the boldness of my cunning, I will lay myself in hazard . . . + . ee . iv. 2. 
Be you constant in the accusation, and my cunning shall not shameme. . . . Much A do, it. 2. 
O, what authority and show of truth Can cunning sin cover itself withal! » . . - ... WR 
This learned constable is too cunning to be understood. . . 2. 1. 1 2 ee ee eee OWN 
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Cunninc. — To sell a bargain well is:as cunwing as-fast and-loose . . . . «Love'sL. Lost, iii. 
With cunning hast thou filched my daughter’s heart ~ 2 « « «© « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
You do advance your cunning more and more. When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray! iii. 
Cunning in music and the mathematics... 6 ee 6 6 1 + « © 6Lam. of the Shrew, ir. 
Cunning in Greek, Latin, and other languages 2 = 6 ee we ee ee ee wih 
Whose red and white Nature’s own sweet and.cunning hand laidon.. . . . Swelfth Night, i. 
An I thought he had been valiant and so cunning in fence . . «© © « © © © © 6 6 ith 
You may think my leve was crafty love, And callit cunning. . . + . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Guided by thee hitherto And of thy cunning had no diffidence . . . . . . 1 Henvy V1. iit. 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself; So cunning and so young is wonderful . Richard 1/1. iii. 
1 am a simple woman, much too weak Fo oppose yourcunming. . . . . . Henry VIII. ii 


We understand net one another: I am teo courtly, and thou art too cunning 7yol. and Cress. iii. 


Your silence, Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws My very soul of counsel . . «iii. 
Shame not these wocds, By putting on the cunning ofa carper. . . . Ziwron of Athens, iv. 
Well digested in the scenes, set down with as much modesty as cunning. . . . . Hawise it. 
Soft ! let me see: We ’ll make a solemn: wager on yourcunnings . . . . ... +. « - Gy. 
Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides’: Who cover faults, at last shame them derides Leas, i. 
If he be not one that truly loves you, That errs im ignorance and not incanning. . Othello, iii. 
She hath such a celerity in dying. — She is cunning past man’s thought. . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
In our sports, my better cunning faints Under his chance . . 2. 0° w 8 6 ee ew ee th 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater Than nobleness and riches . Pericles, iii. 
EuNNINGLY. — Do it so cunningly That my discovery be not aimed at . 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Will out, Though ne’er so cunningly you smother it . . . . .. . . =. 1 Henny VI. iv. 
A still and dumb-discoursive devil, That tempts most cunningly . . . . vot. and Cress. iv. 
Cur. — I think you all have drunk of Circe’scup . . . . 1 + + + + + Com. of Errors, v. 


Therefore welcome the sour cup of prosperity! . . . . . . - + ee « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Mightst bespice a cup, To give mine enemy a lasting wink . . . . + + © Winter's Tale, i. 
There may be in the cup A spider steeped, and one may drink. 2. ee ee ee ee 
A coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime init. . .' Henry IV. ii. 


How chances mock, And changes fill the cup of alteration With divers liquors! 2 Henry /V’., iii. 
Be in their flowing cups freshlyremembered . 2. 2 2 ee 6 es tt es Henry V. iv. 
Far beyond a prince’s delicates, His viands sparkling inagoldencup .. . 3 Henry VI. it. 
One that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber in’t . . . . Cortolarus, ii. 
I pray, come and crushacupofwme . . - + + + + 5 s+ 6 ees Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue, and all foes Fhe cup of their deservings A.LZear, v. 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil ~ 6 2 © « © Othello, ti. 
CuPpBoARDING. —Idle and unactive, Still cupboarding the viand . . . . s+ + - Coriolanns, i. 
Cuptp. — Now is Cupid a child of conscience ; he makes restitution. . . . . Merry Wives, v. 
Cupid is a good hare-finder and Vulcan a rare carpenter . ee ew ew we) Much Ado, is 
If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer: his glory shail beours. . . 2. . + es it 
Of this matter Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, That only wounds by Kearsay. . . . «iii. 
Then loving goes by haps: Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. . . 2. - + Tit 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, and the little hang-man dare not shoot at him iit. 
I think scorn to sigh: methinks I should outswear Cupid. . . .- - - + - Love's L. Lost, i. 
Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules’ club. © 6 6 6 6 © © © ee et et ts i. 
He is Cupid’s grandfather, and learns news ofhim . «© «© - es se ee eh te es ii. 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. ._ iii. 
Shot, by heaven! Proceed, sweet Cupid: thou hast thumped him with thy bird-bolt . . «iv. 
Rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid’s hose: Disfigure not hisslop. . . 6. 6 © + + I. 
I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow, By his best arrow . . - + © Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind 1. 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, Cupid allarmed . 2. - + + se es ii. 
Cupid’s fiery shaft Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon. . . 2 ee ee oh 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: It fell upon a little western flower . . . + - it. 
Hit with Cupid’s archery, Sink in apple ofhiseye . 2 6 6 6 8 6 te ee eh ee ts iit. 
Cupid is a knavish lad, Thus to make poor females mad . . - 6 - +s 6 es te iil. 
Cupid himself would blush To see me thus transformed toa boy . . - + Bher. of Venice, vi. 
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Cuprp. — It may be said of him that Cupid hath clapped him o’ the shoulder. As Vou L ike It, iv. 1. 
She ’l) not be hit With Cupid’s arrow ; she hath Dian’s wit. . . . » Romeo and Fuliet, i. 1. 
We ’1] have no Cupid hoodwinked with a scarf, Bearing a Tartar's painted bow oflah . . . ig 


Borrow Cupid’s wings And soar with them above acominon bound . . o 1 Le 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim When King pitas loved the béegparimaid ere Ce 
No, do thy worst, blind Cupid; I'll notlove . . . . . « « King Lear, iv. 6. 


When light-winged toys Of feathered Cupid seel with wanton dullness oe ee et Othello, i. 3. 
Pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, With divers-coloured fans. . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Her andirons — I had forgot them — were two winking Cupids Of silver . . . Cymsbeline, ii. 4. 
Cur. — Yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed onetear . . . . «. « YwoGen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur Over your threshold . ... . . Mer. is Venice, i. 3. 


Is it possible A cur can lend three thousand ducats? . 2. . 6. 2 6 «© © © © ea By 
It is the most impenetrable cur That ever kept with men. . 2. . 2 © « . ii 3. 
Thy words are too precious to be cast away upon curs. . . eo a ae te or You Like It, i. 3. 
Did not I say he would work it out? the cur is excellent at faults oe 6 o « Lwelfth Night, iit. 5. 
Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a Russian bear! . . . « . Henry V. iii. 7. 


Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; But great men tremble when the lion roars 2 Hen. V/. iii. 1. 
But, like to village-curs, Bark when their fellowsdo . . . . . . «. 6 «0 Henry VITI. ii. 4. 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. . . . « Fulins Caesar, iii. 1 
Curs. — Most biting Jaws, The needful bits and ‘curbs ‘ headstrong weeds - « Meas. for Meas. i. 3 
Do a great right, doa little wrong, And curb this cruel devil of his will . . Afer. of Venice, iv. 1 
Thus I[°ll curb her mad and headstrong humour. . .. . . . . « Sam. of the Shrew, iv. 1 
With the rusty curb of old father antic the law... - . ' Henry IV. 1. 2. 
When his headstrong riot hath no curb, When rage and hot blood a are his éounseilons 2Henry IV. iv. 4. 
Cracking ten thousand curbs Of more strong link asunder . . . . . . « . © Cortolanus, i. 1 
Curb. — Good sooth, she is The queen of curds andcreaam. . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
Curg. — For to strange sores strangely Pa strainthe cure. . . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
For past cure is still past care . . . ‘ : ~ 6 6 6 0 et oe Love's L. Lost, v. 2 
I know most sure My art is not past power, nor er past cure... ... . All's Well, ii. 1 
This league that we have made Will give her sadness very little cure. . . . . King Yohn, ii. 1. 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, For things that are not to be remedied . 1 Henry V1. iii. 3. 
None can cure their harms by wailingthem . .......... . £Xitchard 111. ii. 


‘To fear the worst oft cures the worse. . . eee 6 ew we ow ew ww 6 Trot, and Cress. iii. 
One desperate grief cures with another’s langaish » ee oe ww we « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, pasthelp!. . . . . ee <a ANS 


Peace, ho, for shame! confusion’s cure lives not In these confusions: Siw. ta OR Bt, a AWE 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, Stand in bold cure. . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Curer. — He is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies. . . . . . 6 « Merry Wives, ii. 
Curious. — From the west corner of thy curious-knotted garden . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, Hath well composed thee . . . . Adl’s Well,i. 
Curiousty. — The which if I do not carve most curiously, say my knife’s naught. Muck Ado, v 
"T' were to consider too curiously, to considerso. . . . . +. + « « « « « Hamlet, v. 
Cur. — For thou seest it will not curl by nature . . . ~ » « Twelfth Night, i. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow: Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself Hamlet, iii. 
Curvep. — A curled pate will grow bald; a fair face will wither . . . . . 1. . Henry Viv. 
She shunned The wealthy curled darlings ofournation . . . - . + « Othello, i. 
CurRancg. — Never came reformation in a flood, With such a heady currance . . . Henry V.i. 
Current. — The current that with gentle murmur glides . . . . . . DwoGen. of Verona, ii. 
Like an impediment in the current, made it more violent and unruly . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, To excuse the current of thy cruelty Ifer. of Venice, iv. 

_ It holds current that I told you yesternight. . . . oe ee ew ww) 2 Henry IV. it. 
Thou canst make No excuse current, but to hang thyself . 2 ee 6 ew ew ee Richard TIT, i. 

. He'll turn your current in a ditch, And make your channel his. . . . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
. Provokes itself and like the current flies Each bound it chafes . . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
. We must take the current when it serves, Or lose our ventures. . . . . . $udius Ceasar, iv. 
With this regard their currents turn awry, And lose the name of action . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
In the corrupted currents of this world Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice . . . . iii. 3. 
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Current. — The fountain from the which my current runs, Orelse driesup. . . . Othello, iv. 

CurrisH thanks is good enough for such a present. . . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
A good swift simile, but something currish. . . - « « Tam. of the Shrew, v 

Curss. — So curses all Eve’s daughters, of what gomplexion-¢ soever. . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
The curse in love, and still approved, When women cannot love where they ’re beloved 7°.G. o/ Ver.v. 
I give him curses, yet he givesmelove . . ... + + © + + « «© « Mid. Nn. Dream, i. 
Thou, I fear, hast given me cause tocurse. .... . 48 . ih 


The curse never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it ‘til now. . . Me. e Venice iii. 
The curses he shall have, the tortures he shall feel, will break the back of man Winter's Tale, iv. 
Led so grossly by this meddling priest, Dreading the curse that money may buy out King Fohn, iii. 


It is the curse of kings to be attended By slaves that take their humours for a warrant. . ._ iv. 
Well could I curse away a winter’s night, Though standing naked. . . . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. . iv. 


You know no rules of charity, Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses Richard WL. i. 
Can curses pierce the clouds and enter heaven? Why, then, give way, dull clouds! . . . «i. 


End thy frantic curse, Lest to thy harm thou move our patience . . . . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ede 
Curses never pass The lips of those that breathe them inthe air . . . . 2. . 2 6 ee ok 
Help me curse That bottled spider, that foul bunch-backed toad!. . . . . iv. 
Their curses now Live where their prayers Cid «5... fo cate Hey, Vv 111. i. 
The common curse of mankind, folly and i ignorance, be thine i in erent révenue ! Trot. and Cress. ii. 
A curse begin at very root on ’s heart, That is not glad toseethee!. . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
A plague on thee ! thou art too bad to curse. . , . . « Timon of Athens, iv. 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, Shake off their ‘sterile curse... . Fulius C @sar, i i. 
I will be satisfied: deny me this, And an eternal curse fallon you! . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, Which the poor heart would faindeny . . v. 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, A brother's murder... .... + « Hamlet, iii. 
Dowered with our curse, and strangered with our oath . . 6 © te wt) King Lear, i. 
’T is the curse of service, Preferment goes by letter and affection we ee ew te ew « Othello, i. 
O curse of marriage, That we can call these delicate creatures ours, And not their appetites! . iii. 
Curse his better angel from his side, And fall to reprobation . . . . - - s+ + + + -¥, 
CuRSED be my tribe, If I forgive him! . . . « . Mer. of Venice, i. 
What serpent hath suggested thee To inake a second fall of corsad maa? . . . Richard /1. iii. 
Cursed be the hand that made these fatal holes!. 2... - - + + + + + + Richard JI. i, 
Cursed be the heart that had the heart todoit!. 2. 2. 2 6 6 © © © © © © © ew we we ee 
Cursed be that heart that forced us to this shift!. . . . a . . . Titus Andron. iv. 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was born to set it right! . . Hamlet, i. 
CurseEp’st. — Good fortune then ! To make me blest or cursed’st among men . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Cursorary. — I have but with a cursorary eye O’erglanced the articles . . . . . Henry V.v. 
Curst. — In faith, she ’s too curst. — Too curst is more thancurst. . . . + . Much Ada, ii. 
I was never curst; I have no gift at all in shrewishness . . . . . . td. N. Dream, iii. 
Her only fault, and that is faults enough, Is that she is intolerable curst. Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
They are never curst but when they are hungry . . . 6 « se Winter's Tale, iii. 


CurTaAtLep. — I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, Cheated offeature . . Richard //1. i. 
CurTAtn. — The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, And say what thou seest yond Tempest, i. 
We will draw the curtain and show you the picture. . . . . . . . . . Yavel/th Night, i. 


Drew. Priam’s curtain in the dead of night Se . . . . « 2Henry IV. i. 
Close up his eyes and draw the curtain close; And let us all to meditation: . 2 Henry V1. iii. 3. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night . . . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2. 
CurTAL. — Hope is a curtal dog in some affairs . . 1... + + 6 + + + Merry Wives, ii. 
Cusni0n. — Both on one sampler, sittingon one cushion. . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Tents, and canopies, Fine linen, Turkey cushions bossed with pearl . « Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
CusTArb. — Boots and spurs and all, like him that leaped into the custard . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 


CusTARD-COFFIN. — It is a paltry cap, A custard-coffin, a bauble, a silken pie Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 

Custopy. — How darest thou trust So great a charge from thine own custody? Com. of Errors, i. 

Custom. — Till custom make it Their perch and not their terror. . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Would you have me speak after my custom? . .. . oe ew ew ew ew Much Ado, i. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, I ’ll break a custom. oo ce « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
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Custom. — For herein Fortune shows herself more kind Than isher custom Aer. of Vestas, im 1. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet Than that of pamted pomp? As Fou Like /t, i 1. 
Would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly heisherape . . . . . Winter's ale, \ 2. 


Nice customs curtsy to great kings. . . . Henry Vin 
Customs, Though they be never so ridiculous, Nay, let’ em a be enmanly, yetare followed Hen. VIII. 43. 
I do beseech you, Let me o'erleap that custom. . ~ . . . Coriolanns, ii. 2. 
Custom calls me to ’t: What custom wills, in all hives shauld s we ‘do’ i = % be ME 


As the custom is, In all her best array bear hertochurch ..... Ppp and Fuliet, iv. 5. 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds . . . 2 ew ew ww ww SFulius Casar, iii. 1. 
Think of this, good peers, But as a thing of Aincm* ’tisnoother . . 2... « soaagite ik. 4. 


Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath To ume and mortal custom... . . IWea 
Is it accustom? —Ay, marryis’t . . . . ; gabe Be Cee be 28s - se Hamat, i L 4. 
It is a custom More honoured in the breach chain the Abuervaiice So ibe. via sa? Wye dels, de a” ak Sele gs 
Sleeping within my orchard, My custom always of the afternoon . . oe gk Ae, eRe 


I have of late — but wherefore [| know not — lost ail my mirth, foregone ab cilatone of exercises ii. 2. 
If damned custom have not brassed it so That it is proof and bulwark against sense... iil. 4. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil, is angel yet inthis . . . . ill. 4. 
And as the world were now but to begin, Antiquity forgot, custom not known. . . . . + Iv. 5. 


Nature her custom holds, Let shame say what it will . 2. 0. 2 6 8 2 ee ee ee OD 
Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness 2. 2. 2. © «© + © © © © 6x Meds 
Wherefore should I Stand in the plague of custom?. 2. 2. 2 6 2 # + 6 6 Ki ae Leas, i. 2. 
The tyrant custom, most grave senators . . oo ie ~ +e « « Othella,i. 3. 
I could well wish courtesy would invent some other cision of entertainment Bo ogee le aoe he ANSE 
Such things in a false disloyal knave Are tricks of custom. 1 2 ee ew - til. 3. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety. . . - % Ant. Per Cleo. it. 2. 
This is but a custom in your tongue; you bear a graver purpose, I idee: » 2 « « Cymbeline,i. 4. 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom Is breach of all . . . ee ce IM 
Customary. — Let us teach our trial patience, Because it is a customary cross "Mid. My. Dream, i. :. 
’T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, Nor customary suits of solemn black . . Hamlet, 1. 2. 
CusToM-SHRUNK. — What with poverty, I am custom-shrunk . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Cur. — Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, Than fall, and bruise to death . a . bh 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit . . .. . — a ela oe Love $ z, Lost, vs 2. 


I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard . . . . 1. 1 ww ew «) MS Kom Like It, v. 4. 
And, to cut off all strife, here sit we down . . . oe ew wt +e Tam, of the Shrew, iii. 1- 


Here ’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash . . 2. 1. 1. ew ww é iv. 3. 
What fine chisel Could ever yet cut breath? . . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ew tw we ew Winter's Tale, v. 3. 
Easy it is Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. . . oe ew ew ew we Titus Andron. i. 1. 
When he shall die, Take him and cut him out in little nave ~ « « « « Romeo and Fuliet,. vii. 2. 
This was the most unkindest cut ofall . . . . . » Fudseus Caesar, iti. 2. 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, unhouseled, disappointed, ananeled: ~- . . Hamlet, i. 5. 
CuT er. — For all the world like cutler’s poetry Uponaknife. . . . . . ~ bler. of Venice, vt. 
Cutpurse. — A vice of kings; A cutpurse of the empire and the rule . . . « Hamlet, ili. 4. 
CuT-THROATS. — Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats: yet he’s good That did the like Macbeth, vii. 4.. 
Cuttinc. — I met her deity Cutting the clouds towards Paphos. . . . . . . . Tempest, we 1. 
Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen, Above the sense of sense. . . . - wh ees L. Lost, w% 2. 
I would the cutting of my garments would serve the turn . . . ~ . « . As Well, iw. 
Cyctops. — No cedars we, No big-boned men framed of the Cyclops’ size. . . Litus Andron. ww. 3. 
CyGNneT. — I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, Who chants a doleful hymn. . King Foks, v. 7. 
The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense. Hard as the palm of ploughman Trot. and Cress. i..1. 


CynTutA. — Is not the morning’s eye, ’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow Romeo and Fuliat, iti. §.. 
Cy prgess.—Come away, come away, death, And in sad cypress let me be laid. . Swelfth Night, ii. 4. 
A cypress, not a bosom, Hideth my heart . . Ss lem fk pee Goes ADL 
CyTHEREA. — Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, ‘Or Cytherea’ s ; breathes . . Winters Tals, we 4. 
Adonis painted by a running brook, And Cytherea all in sedges hid Tame. of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 
Cytherea, How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, And whiter than the sheeta! Cyaedbelime, ii. 2. 
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Dap.—I was never so bethumped with words Since I first called my brother’s father dad King Fohn, ii. 
Dicky, your boy, that with his grumbling voice Was wont to cheer his dad. . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
Darren. —I would have daffed all other respects and made her half ee . . Much Ado, ii. 
That daffed the world aside, And bid it pass . . . a tes! tes oe ~ « « ' Henry IV. iv. 
Darrsst. — Every day thou daffest me with some device. a . + Othello, iv. 
Darropni.s. — When daffodils begin to peer, With heigh ! the dove over Pihe dale Winter's Tale, iv. 
Daffodils, That come before 'the swallow dares, and take The winds of March with beauty . iv. 
DaaGesr. — Hath no man’s dagger here a point forme? . . . . . . «6 « «© « Much Ado, iv. 


Thou stickest a dagger in me: I shall never see my gold again. . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
1’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, And wear my dagger with the braver grace. . ili. 
Thou hidest a thousand daggers i inthy thoughts . . . w 2 Heavy T V. iv. 
Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that day, lest he knock that about yours Henry V. iv. 
I know where I will wear this dagger then . . . . 0 «) SFulius Cesar, i. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, The handle ‘oward my hand? 2 6 «© « © Macbeth, ii. 
Art thou but A dagger of the mind, a false creation? . . be. Sey es Sa eee 


ae ae oe ee | 

cr ere | | 2 
. + Hamlet, iii. 
a: 360 ieee Ca 
. Cymbeline, iv. 
- Much Ado, iv. 


There ’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in blood, The nearer bloody. o 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, Led you to Duncan. . ‘ 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: I will speak daggers to her, but use none . 
Speak to me no more; These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears . . 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not My dagger in my mouth. . 
Darty. —O, what men dare do! what men may do! what men daily do!. . 
That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, Of kings, of beggars . . . . 
He hath a daily beauty in his life That makes me ugly. . . . 2. 6 - 


King Sohn, ii. 
‘ - Othello, v. 
DarnTigre. — The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense. . . . « Hamlet, v. 
Darnt1gs. —I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome dear. ‘ C om. of Errors, iii. 
He hath never fed of the dainties that are bredina book. . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
DaintT1EsT.— So I regreet The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet . . . Kichard II. i. 
Daintinegss. — And here have I the daintiness of ear To check time broke . 
Dainty. — A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. . . . . 


.@ e e e s ° Nv. 
Com. of Errors, iii. 


And dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
If the streets were paved with thine eyes, Her feet were much too dainty for such tread! . . iv. 
By heaven, she is a dainty one . . be ae es ea es Galen VIL 1: 
His ear full of his airy fame, Grows dainty of his worth. . ee ew ew wt et Lvot. and Cress. i. 


Pleased with this dainty bait, thus goesto bed. «© 2. 2 6. 1 2 6 ee ee ee ee OM 
She that makes dainty, She, I’ll swear, hath corns . . . « «© « + + « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Let us not be dainty of leave-taking, But shift away. . - . « « Macbeth, ii. 
Darsres. — When daisies pied and violets blue And lady-amocks all Hivewahite Love's L. Lost, v. 
Darsy. — There's a daisy: I would give you some violets, but they-withered . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Dave. — In dale, forest, or mead, By paved fountain or by rushy brook. . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


DALLIANCE. — Look thou be true; do not give dalliance Too much the rein. . . . Zestpest, iv. 
You use this dalliance to excuse Your breach of promise . . . . . + «. Com. of Errors, iv. 
My business carmot brook this dalliance. . . . Iv. 


All the youth of England are on fire, And silken dalliance i in the wardrobe ties Henry Vv. il. Prol. 


Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, And recks not hisown rede. . . . Hamlet, i. 
Da ttigs. — And dallies with the innocence of love, Like the oldage . . . . Twelfth NigAt, ii. 
Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun Richard /1/. 3. 
DALLy. — They that dally nicely with words may sega! make them wanton. .7wel/th Night, iii. 
What, is it atime to jest and dally now?. ; . .1 Henry IV. 
Dam.— No more dams I[’1] make for fish; ‘Nor fetch i in firing At: requiring . . « Tempest, ir. 
The devil take one party, and hisdam the other!. . . . . . 3.6 - . Merry Wives, iv. 
Nay, she ts worse, she is the devil’s dam; and here she comes. . .. Com. of Errors, ww. 
You may goto the devil’s dam : -your gifts are so good, here ’s none wil] hold you Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy To the old dam, treason... . . « Henry VIII. i. 
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Dam. — What, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fell swoop? .. 


. »« Macbeth, iv. 


3. 


Damask.—’T was just the difference Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask As You Like /t, iii. 5. 


But let concealment, like a worm 1’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek. . 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses; Masks for faces and for noses 

Commit the war of white and damask in Their nicely-gawded cheeks . 
Dame. — A holy parcel of the fairest dames 


The fairest dame That lived, that loved, that liked, hae lecked with cheer. : 


Damm'st. — The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns . 


Damns himself to do, and dares better be damned than to do’t . 


. Twelfth Night, ii. 
. Winter's Tale, iv. 
Coriolanss, ii. 

. Love's L. Lost, v 
Mid. N. Dream, v. 


; . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Damn.—Almost damn those ears Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools Mer. of 1 entice, 1. 1. 


. Al’s Well, iii. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! Where got’st thou that goose look? Macbeth, v. 


If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than drowning . 
DAMNABLE,. —A magician, most profound in his art and yet not damnable 

Is it not meant damnable in wus, to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents? . 

Damnable both-sides rogue! . 

That did but show thee, of a fool, constant And ‘damnable ingeatetull 

O, thou hast damnable iteration, and art indeed able to corrupt a saint 

The deed you undertake is damnable. . . . wae 4 
DAMNATION. — She will not add to her damnation As sin of netuy a ee 

*T were damnation To think so base a thought : 

Thy manners must be wicked ; and wickedness is sin, and sin is ‘danination: 

Do botch and bungle up damnation With patches, colours, and with forms . 

Ancient damnation! O most wicked fiend! . : 

Let molten coin be thy damnation, Thou disease ofa fiend: and not himself! 

Trumpet-tongued, against The deep damnation of his taking-off. . . . 


For nothing canst thou to damnation add Greater than that... .. . 
Damnep. — It wasa torment To lay uponthe damned... ...46. 

Damned spirits all, That in crossways and floods have burial. . . . . . 

Therefore be of good cheer, for truly I think you are damned . . : 


O, be thou damned, inexecrable dog! And for thy life let justice be accused 
Truly, thou art damned like an ill-roasted egg, allon one side . . .. . 
’T is not so well that I am poor, though many of the rich are damned. 

Damns himself to do, and dares better be damned thantodo’t. . . . . 
I ‘ld have seen him damned ere I’’}d have ena Hitignd Gerace '5 
It is a damned and a bloody work . . a eee ee ee a 
Thou ’rt damned as black — nay, nothing} is SO black. Be et eae ee 
Thou art more deep damned than Prince Lucifer. 


I jl be damned for never a king’s son in Christendom . . . Se! ae LD | Henry LV. i. 
I call thee coward! Ill see thee damned ere I call thee coward oy We see Sos A> it. 
I'll see her damned first; to Pluto’s damned lake . . . oe ey ‘fur Set Sat ee envy IV. ii. 
God grant me too Thou mayst be damned for that wicked deed! Eo tat 8 . Richard 111. i. 
A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. . . . ae? tal 9 eae EG 
Infected be the air whereon they ride; And damned all those that trust them! . « Macbeth, iv. 
Out, damned spot! out, I say! — One: two: why, then ’tis time to do’t : v. 
Lay on, Macduff, And damned be him that first cries, ‘ Hold, enough!’ . . v. 


Romeo and Fultet, iii. 
Limon of A thens, iii. 


: . Othello, i. 
As You Like It, v. 
. All's Well, iv. 
eS He Bote oot AN, 
. Winter's Tale, iii. 
. . ' Henry LV. i. 
. .« Richard /11, i. 
. . Much Ado, iv. 
. Mer. of Venice, ii 
As You Like It, iii. 
. Henry V. ii. 


Macbeth, i. 
Othello, iii. 
es Ue Tempest, i. 
Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Mer. of Venice, iii. 
& ae Denar US ae AW 
As You Like It, iii. 
. . All's Well, i. 
. di. 

| Twelfth Night, lil. 

. . King Sohn, iv. 


iv. 


° iv. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned "Hamlet, i i. 
Where hast thou stowed my daughter? Damned as thou art, thou hast enchanted her Othello, i i. 


But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er Who dotes, yet doubts! 


° i.” dese MAN 


Dance. — Let’s have a dance ere we are married, that we may lighten our own hearts Much Ado, v. 


Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight . . . . 
What dances shall we have, To wear away this long age of three hours? ‘ 
When you do dance, I wish you A wave o’ the sea . . . 1 1 2. ee 
Thy steps no more Than a delightful measure or a dance . . eee 
I dance attendance here; I think the duke will not be spoke withal Pa ee 
To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures . . . i eee 


Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
e s e e e e Vv. 
. Winter's Tale, iv. 
. . Richard II. i. 
. Richard 1/7, iti. 
. Henry VITI. v. 


I should fear those that dance before me now Would one day. stamp upon me Zismon of Athens, i 1. 


Feeds well, loves company, Is free of speech, sings, plays and dances well . 


Othello, iii. 
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Dancrz. — Sings like one immortal, and she dances As goddess-like to her admired lays Pericies, v. Gow. 


DANCED. — There was a star danced, and under that was I born. . . . . . « Much Ado,ii. 
DancgER. — God match me with a good dancer! . . . ‘ a ae ea ee 
DANCING. — To your pleasures: J am for other than for dancing m measures . As You Like It, v 
For you and I are past our dancing days. . . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
DANDLE. — Look to’t in time; She’ll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby . 2 Henry V1. i. 
Dane. — I’ll call thee Hamlet, King, father, royal Dane: O, answerme! .. . . Hamlet, i. 


I am more an antique Roman thana Dane. . -. BE fe 2 Ske RE, Hen Vax Bees es oe OM 
DanGgr. — I see thy age and dangers make thee dote . cee . . Com. of Errors, v. 
If ever danger do environ thee, Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
Whence honour but of danger wins a scar, As oft it losesall. . . . . . . » AM’s Well, iii. 


He might at some great and trusty business in a main danger fail you . . . 2. 2. « ei. 
I do adore thee so, That danger shall seem sport, andI willgo. . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
And lose my way Among the thorns and dangers of this world . . . . . . . King Sohn, a 
To win renown Even in the jaws of danger andofdeath . . . 1... 1 1 ee we 
You pluck a thousand dangers on yourhead ... . 2 6 6 « 6 e Richard 1. ii 
Get thee gone; for I do see Danger and disobedience in thine eye oe 0 ee ew 1 Henry IV.~ i. 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety . . . . 2. 6 2 os . he 


Sit patiently and inly ruminate The morning’s danger . . . . 2. 2. 2 es ‘Howey v. iv. Prol. 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . . . . . Richard //1/. ii. 
To shun the danger that his soul divines . . . ee ee ae ae ae ae ee ee 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, Fears, and Asspairs 2 0 0 we © Henry VITTI. ii. 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints Even then when we sit idly in the sun 7¥o2. and Cress. iii. 


You shall be exposed, my lord, to dangers As infinite asimminent! . ... . 


Was pleased to let him seek danger where he was like to find fame .... . ‘Coriolanss, § i. 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, To bring it intodanger . . . . 7imon of Athens, iii. 
Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius? . . . 2. « 1. 1 6 « s) Ftelins Caesar, i. 


I am armed, And dangers are to me indifferent . . Sate aah a TR Ger oa 
We put a sting in him, That at his will he may do danger with . gt Te a SES ee le, ae A ae ES 
Whilst our poor malice Remains in danger of her former tooth... . 4... Macbeth, iii. 
I doubt some danger does approach you nearly . . ee a) an foe, Re ME 


Keep you in the rear of your affection, Out of the shot and danger ae desire - » . Hamlet, i. 
And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose Will be some danger. . ». . . «. «© « «© © « Tid 
Take thy fortune; Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger . . . . . «© «© «© «© «© © iii, 


To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, Even for aneggeshell. . . . . . . ... iv. 
It is danger To make him even o’er the time he has lost . . . ‘. 48 . . King Lear, iv. 
Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain, To wake and wage a dinger profitless . . » Othello, i. 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed, And I loved her that she did Lats them... . . i. 
Worthy Othello, Iam hurt todanger. . . . . . =. « ‘ ii. 
DANGEROUS to be aged i in any kind of course. . . a ee ‘Meas. “for Meas. iil. 


My state that way is dangerous, since I cannot yet find i in my heart torepent. . Adl’s Well, ii. 


So prove, As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. . . . 2. . «© «© 2 « « Winter's Tale, i. 
’T is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, todrink . . . 6 1 1 6 ee ee 6 t Henry IV. ii. 


Defer no time, delays have dangerousends. . . . 2... «© © © - 1 Henry V1. iii. 
The blood I drop is rather physical Than dangerous tome . . ‘ . . Cortolanus, i. 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, Than baits to fish . . . . Litus Andron. iv. 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. . . ~ 0 «) Fulins Caesar, i. 
Though I am not splenitive and rash, Yet have I something i in me dangerous « . . Hamlet, v. 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons. . . . . « Othello, iii. 
DanigL. — A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel! O wise ‘young judge! Mer. of Venice, iv. 
A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! Now, infidel, I have youonthehip .. . ae ah VE 
A Daniel still say I, a second Daniel! I thank thee, Jew, for oe me that word 2 4 iv. 


DANK. — Peas and beans are as dank here asadog . . . 2 0 ew ew pt Henry IV. ii. 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours Of the dank morning o 6 6 « F¥ulius Caesar, ii. 
DaPpung.—Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; The dove pursues the griffin Mid. V. Dreant, ii. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, Scratching herlegs . . .Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Dapp tess. — Round about Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey . . . . . Much Ado, v. 
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Dars. — O, what men dare do! what men may do! what men daily do! . . . . Much Ada, iv. 1. 


I will make it good how you dare, with what you dare, and when youdare. . . Vv. &. 
What I dare too well do, I dare not do . . ae Al’ s Well, ii. 3. 
Daffodils, That come betore the swallow dares: and take The witids of March Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
It lends a lustre and more great opinion, A larger dare to our greatenterprise. 1 Henry lV. iv. 1. 


That’s a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lipofalion. . . . . . Henry V. iii. 7. 
Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ Like the poor cat i’ the adage . . . . Macbeth, i. 7. 
I dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do more is none . . 2. 6 «© © 6 © ew eh 
What man dare, I dare: Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear . . . . . ee +) OGL 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not ee Me ae 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; The nights are wholesome. . . « Hamlet, i. 
DarReED. — What! am I dared and bearded to my face? . . . “ . . 1 Henry V1, i. 
DaAREFUL.—We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, And beat them backward Macbeth, v. 
Daresrt thou, thou litle better thing than earth, Divine his downfall?. . . . . Richard //. iii. 
Darest thou be as good as thy word now? . . . . 2 0 « «) 8 Henry IV. iii. 
Darest thou, Cassius, now Leap in with me into this aneey flood ? >, o 0 « «0 Fulius Cesar, i. 
Wherefore is that? and what art thou that darest Appear thustous?. . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Darius. — An urn more precious Than the rich-jeweled coffer of Darius . . . . 1 Henry VI. i. 
Dark. — What seest thou else In the dark backward and abysm of time? . . eo Tempest, i 1. 
The duke yet would have dark deeds darkly answered . . . «1. 1 sw Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
Your light grows dark by losing of youreyes se 6 6 ee ee ee ee Love's L. Lest, i. 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light . . So a e 
A light condition in a beauty dark. — We need more ‘light to find your meaning ut’. 
Fallen am I in dark uneven way, And here will rest me . . . . . . . Mid. N. Devan lil. 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, And his affections dark as Erebus - Mer. of Venice, v 
This house is as dark as ignorance, though ignorance were as dark as hell . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
It was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand. . . ~ + « & Henry IV. ii. 4. 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark Fills the wide vessel of the universe Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night... . . 2 Henry V1. i. 4. 
Count then happy that enjoy the sun? No; dark shall be ag light and night my day. . . Wi. 4, 
Blind is his love and best befits the dark . . a Ss . - » « Romeo and Fultet, ii. 1. 
More light and light; more dark and dark our woes! . . ‘ ‘ en es AD Be 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, To cry, ‘ Hold, hold! c Se wee ye ‘Macbeth, i 1. 5. 
DARK-EYED. — Thus out of season, threading dark-eyed night. . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 1. 
DARKLING. — O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do notso. . ... . . . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 2 
So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling . . . . . . . + . . . King Lear,i. 4. 
Darkling stand The varying shore 0’ the world . . ~ + « « Ant, and Cleo. iv. 15. 
Darkty. — I will go darkly to work with her. — That ’s the wage . « + « Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you... . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 3 
Darkness. — This thing of darkness I Acknowledge mine. . . . . « Tempest, v. 
If I must die, I will encounter darkness as a bride, And hug it in mine arms Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
Yield possession to my holy prayers, And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight Com. of Err. iv. 
Ere you find where light in darkness lies, Your light grows dark by losing . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Ere a man hath power to say ‘ Behold! ’ The jaws of darkness dodevourit up Jfid. NV. Dream, i. 
From the presence of the sun, Following darkness likea dream .......... 
The black prince, sir; alias, the prince of darkness; alias, the devil . . . . . All’s Well, iw. 
Madman, thou errest: I say, there is no darkness but ignorance . . . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
If they speak more or Jess than truth, they are villains and the sons of darkness 1 Henry JV. ii. 
God be praised, that to believing souls Gives light in darkness, comfort in ei 12 Henry VI. ii. 
From their misty jaws Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. . .. . iv. 
The silent hours steal on, And flaky darkness breaks within the east. . . . ” Richard TIT. v. 
Here have been Some six or seven, who did hide their faces Even from darkness Fséeus Caesar, ii. 
Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, The instruments of darkness tell us truths. . . Jfacheth, i. 
Darkness does the face of earth entomb, When living light should kissit . . . . . 2... di 
The prince of darkness is a gentleman: Modo he’s called, and Mahu . . . . King Lear, iii. 
Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness . 2. 1 1 6 1 0 8 et tw ew iii. 
DARK-WORKING Sorcerers that change the mind . . . . « 6 6 © © @ e Com. of Errors, i 1. 2 
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DARLING. — Dearest issue of his practice, And of his old experience the only darling 4d/’s Well, ii. 
She shunned The wealthy curled darlings of our nation . . . . 1... «© a + « Othello, i. 


Take heed on 't; Make it a darling like your precious eye - at ver Se, oai.0 AES 
Dart. — Believe not that the dribbling dart of love Can pierce a complete ‘bosom Meas. Jor Meas. 1. 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, Could neither graze nor pierce . . . . Othello, iv. 
Dasu.—Now, had I not the dash of my former life in me, would preferment drop Winter’s Zale, v. 
She takes upon her bravely at firstdash. . . . 1. 2. «© «© «© « © 6 «© «© « « Henry VI. i. 
Dats. — Here comes the almanac of my true date. . . . 2 « « Com. of Errors, i. 


Your date is better in your pie and your porridge, than in your cheek ~ . . « All’s Well, i. 
I loved him, and will weep My date of life out for his sweet life’sloss . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Is not my teeming date drunk up withtime? . . . . 2 0 eo ew ew we Rithard 11, v. 
Despite of fate, To my determined time thou gavest new date foi . « & Henry V1. iv. 
Then to be baked with no date in the pie, for then the man’s date ’s out . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Outlive thy father’s days, And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise . . . T2tus Andron. i. 
The date is out of such prolixity: We ’ll have no Cupid hoodwinked. . . Romeoand Juliet, i. 


My short date of breath Is not so long as isa tedicustale. . . . ee ee ee ce ee eee, 
DAuGHTER. — So curses all Eve’s daughters, of what complexion soever . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Take of me my daughter, and with her my fortunes. . . . . . . 1 et) Much Ado, ii. 
Their daughters profit very greatly under you oe et ww ew ww wl) (CL vO's L. Lost, iv. 
If their daughters be capable, I will putittothem . . . . 1.0. 6 6 ee ee eee OU 
With cunning hast thou filched my daughter’s heart . . . . - Mid. N. Dream, i. 
So is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will of a dead father . - « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, Iam not to his manners ...... .. s+ ii 


My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! Fled with a Christian! 
I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood .. . 
I am all the daughters of my father’s house, And all the brothers too . ‘ 
Thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen born . . . . .. . 
Still harping on my daughter: yet he knew me not at first . . . . 
One fair daughter, and no more, The which he loved passing well : Pe ae ee es 
If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daughter that I love passing well a oe | 
What, have his daughters brought him to this pass? . . er K ing Lear, iii. 
Nothing could have subdued nature To such a lowness but his wnkind daughters isk, Es Sees AAT 
*T was this flesh begot Those pelican daughters . . . ae ae ae ae eee ee ee 
Trust not your daughters’ minds By what you see them act ee Te lee ee, eo OfeHo 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, Itis most true . . . . . © «© » « « wi 
I think this tale would win my daughter too . . A re. tee Ge a ale 
You are the lord of duty; I am hitherto your daughter: but here’ s ; my husband . : EAs 
Daw. — Nightingales answer daws .. . i eae > Twelfth Night, i Hii. 
In these nice sharp quillets of the law, Good faith, I am no wiser ethan adaw . .1 Henry VJ. it. 
I will wear my heart upon my sleeve For daws to peck at. . . . ~ 6 « « « Othello, i. 
DawninG.—As near the dawning, provost, as it is, You shal] hear more ere emorning Meas. Jor Meas.iv. 


eo e© ee © «© -« ili. 
. Twelfth Night, ii. 
. Winter's Tale, v. 


. « Hamlet, ii. 


Alas, poor Harry of England! he longs not for the dawning as we do .. . . Henry V. iii. 
But dawning day new comfort hath inspired . . . . Titus Andron. ii. 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: And then, ‘they aay, no o spirit dares stir Hamlet, i. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that dawning May bare the raven’s eye . Cymbeline, ii. 
Day. — Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day J wore it? . . . . . « -« Tempest, ii. 
As I hope For quiet days, fair issue, and long life . . . . a tet GORA Se, ee RN 
Never till this day Saw I him touched with anger so distempered . Nib ee ey a see ee A AME 
’T is a chronicte of day by day, Not a relation fora breakfast . . . Se Ha cies og Me oe, 2G 
Were ’t hot affection chains thy tender days . . oe Pen Gen. of Verona, i. 
How fhis spring of love resembleth The uncertain glory of an Apel day! . . oe Sete 
Made use and fair advantage of his days ; His years: but young, but his experience old ae Pak 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, There is no day for me to look upon. . . 2. Hi 
Youthful still! in your doublet and hose this raw rheumatic wae ts , Newsy Wives, iii. 


This news is old enough, yet it is every day’s news . . . « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
And those eyes, the break of day, Lights that do mislead the | mom . 0 «6. + + « « Iv 
Good-morrow ; for, as I take it, itis almost day . . 2. 1. 2 6 © 6 © © © © © © @ @ IW 
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Day. — Drunk many times a day, if not many days entirely drunk . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
I'll limit thee this day To seek thy life by beneficial help . . . . « 6 «© «Com. of Errors, i. 
In the stirring passage of the day A vulgar comment will be made of it . . . . . oe ML 
He shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as the day is long “Buch A do, ii. 
I hope to see you one day fitted with ahusband . 2. 1. 2 1 ew ew ww ee ee ee CO 


Your grace is too costly to wearevery day . . . . Sh, ae. he a Ae oe Me a. a 
O day untowardly turned! O mischief strangely sheartiigl. ee ‘ a a er a 
And, with grey hairs and bruise of many days Do challenge thee to trial of aman . 

And make a dark night too of halfthe day . . . ~ . - « « Love's L. Lost, i i. 
Affliction may one day smile again ; and till then, sit thee downs ‘sorrow! a ee ee 
Appertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate tender . . . SARS bh aes ae Ge 
If ever I do see the merry days of desolation that I have seen, some shall see. . . . 2. 1 . i 
O, but for my love, day would turn tonight! . . . ‘ a er a ae eae 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days, For native blood i 1s courted palling now. ... iv. 
I did converse this quondam day with acompanion . . oe cay ee OW 
In the posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude call the afternoon ear ar ee ee ee ee 2 
I have seen the day of wrong through the little hole of discretion . . . a a ae ae 
From day to day Visit the speechless sick and still converse With groaning wretches ao gan. 
It wants a twelvemonth and a day, And then ’t willend . . . . ae a 


Our nuptial hour Draws on apace; four happy days bring in Another moon " Mid. YN. Dream, i. 
Four days will quickly steep themselves in night; ; Four nights will quickly dream away the time i. 
A proper man, as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most lovely gentleman-like man. . . . i. 


And tarry for the comfort of the day . 2. 1. 6 6 ew ee ew ew ee eee ee eh 
The sun was not so true unto the day Ashetome . . . 6» 6 6 © ee we we ew Ct 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon . «6 6 0 8 ee ee ww ee 
Here will [ rest me till the break of day. . . . ; ‘ : yo et > Se RL dt SEG 
Since we have the vaward of the day, My love shall bear the music 3 my hounds oer eo a? AEG 
O most courageous day! O most happy hour! , . : Sel ce! Sey Babe <a ce aw, IWS 


Joy, gentle friends! joy and fresh days of love Accompany your hearts!. 2. 2. 2. 1. ew we OW 
O night with hue so black! O night, which ever art when day isnot! . . . ..... We 
Now, until the break of day, Through this house each fairy stray . . . 2. 2. 2. 1 2 ee) OW. 


Trip away; make no stay; Meet me all by break of day . . . .... Vv. 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day More than the wild-cat . . . . _ Mer. f Venice i i. 
A day in April never came so sweet, To show how costly summer was at hand. . . ii. 
’T is a day Such as the day is when the sunishid . . ae eee ae Ce, 
We should hold day with the Antipodes, If you would walk i in nabsenee of Hes sun. . Vv. 
There is not one so young and so villanous this day living . . . .. . . AS You Like It, i. 
Thus men may grow wiser every day. . . . ‘ : . 


If ever you have looked on better days, If ever been where bells have knolled to charch ar ap mA 


True is it that we have seen better days, And have with holy bell been knolled tochurch . iit. 
I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder before ven CAMO! 36 eh A oe oR A 
For ever and a day. — Say ‘a day,’ without the ‘ever’. . a re | 
Every of this happy number That have endured ahiewd days and nights erthe us... Vv. 
I do hope good days and long tosee . . oh ee « « 6 6 « & Lam, of the Shrew, i i. 
Nay, I'll fit you, And not be all day néither ch ck Oe oe ww ee All's Well, ii. 
This exceeding posting day and night Must wear your spirits low Bo ie te Bye. ‘oe v. 


Since you have made the days and nights as one, To wear your gentle imbs i in any affairs .  v. 
His eyes do show his days are almost done . . . . « « ee « ee ss Lwelf/th Night, ii. 
He finished indeed his mortal act That day. . . ea) to hae ES OM 
As doth that orbed continent the fire That severs day from night Se. Say SS ee ee ee, 


A foolish thing was but a toy, For the rain it raineth every day. . . 2. 2. 1. 6 2s ee) We 
In those unpledged days was my wifeagirl. . . . ... . « « Winter's Tale, i. 
Nor night nor day no rest; it is but weakness To breathe matter thus (ie Bae ee ee AG 
I never saw The heavens so dim by day. —A savage Glamour l 3° ares Ses A as Bowe oe. 
A merry heart goes al] the day, Your sad tires ina mile-a. . . 6 Mao re ee VS 
In the hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set against a ‘brick-wall . a ue iv. 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by night . . . 2. 1. 1 6 © e© we eo King Joke, i 1. 
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Day. — This day hath made Much work for tears in many an English mother . . X. ing Fohn, ii. 1. 
To solemnize this day the glorious sun Stays in his course and plays the alchemist . ©.) iti a. 
The yearly course that brings this day about Shall never see it but a holiday . . . . . . iii. 1. 
A wicked day, and not a holy day! ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee 
What hath this day deserved ? what hath it done, That it in golden letters should be set?. . iii. 3. 
Rather turn this day out of the week, This day of shame, oppression, perjury. . . . . .) oiihy 
On this day let seamen fear no wreck; No bargains break that are not this day made... iii. 3 
This day, all things begun come toillend!. . 2... 2... 1... ee ew ee iii, 1 
You shall have no cause To curse the fair proceedings of this aye Ye BO Ee oe 
The proud day, Attended with the pleasures of the world, Is alltoo wanton .... ., . ie 3 
In despite of brooded watchful day, I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts . . . . ._ iii. 3 
What have you lost by losing of this day ? — All days of glory, joy, and happiness . . . . iii. 4 
No scope of nature, no distempered day, No common wind, no customed event. . . . . iii. 4 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, I should be as merry as the day is long... .. iw 
To choke his days With barbarous ignorance, and deny hisyouth. . ..... 2... iy, 2 
The day shall not be up so soon as J, To try the fair adventure of to-morrow . oe eo ew WS 
Many years of happy days befal My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege! . Richard II. i. 1 
Each day still better other’s happiness! . . 2... . we us Lh 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, And pluck nightsfromme. . ..... Ji 3 
Which elder days shall ripen and confirm To more approved service and desert . . . -@. Megs 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face, Not able to endure the sightofday ..... . iii2 
One day too late, 1 fear me, noble lord, Hath clouded all thy happy daysonearth . . . 2 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, and decay ; The worst is death, and death will have his day 2 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores. 2 
Men judge by the complexion of the sky The state and inclination of the day. .... 2 
And send him many years of sunshine days! What more remains? . ..... 2... I 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the day? ee ee . 1 Henry IV. 5. 2 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, Or fill up chronicles in time tocome? . . . . . j. 3 
In the closing of some gloriousday . 2... 1 1 6 1 ee ee ee we ee ew we iti 2 
The day looks pale At his distemperature . 2... 1 1. 1 ee ee ee ew ee ee OW 
Thou owest God a death. —’T is not due yet; I would be loath to pay him before hisday . v.14 
If he outlive the envy of this day, England did never owe so sweetahope. . ...... VYz 
O, such a day, So fought, so followed, and so fairly won! . .....4..2 Henry IViiws 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days! . . . . . . 2... ee we OE 
The mad days that I have spent! and to see how many of my old acquaintance are dead! .__ iii. 
To us all That feel the bruises of the days before... ......82.808., I 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand Open as day for melting charity. . . ..... .~ iv. 
As sudden As flaws congealed in the spring ofday ..........+..6e64.. iv. 
The unguided days And rotten times that you shall look upon a a a ee be ha se 
A summer bird, Which ever in the haunch of winter sings The lifting up of day . . . . . iv. 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, That scalds with safety. . . . ... 2.2.2.2. «4; 
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That action hence borne out, May waste the memory of the former days a ee 
We understand him well, How he comes o’er us with our wilderdays . ... . Henry V.i. 
No awkward claim, Picked from the worm-holes of long-banished days . ee ee ee || 
Between the promise of his greener days And these he mastersnow ........ .~ ik 
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Our expectation hath thisdayanend. . . 2. 1. 6 1 ee ee te ee ee ee 3 

We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I think we shall never see the endofit . . . iv. 4. 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep. . . 2... =... ee we we Ge 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, Will stand a tip-toe when this dayis named iv. 3 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours . . iv. 3 
All shall be forgot, But he ’ll remember with advantages What feats he did that day... iv.3 
From this day to the ending of the world, But we in it shall be remembered a ae ee oe 
Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days, Since I have entered into these wars 1 Flenry V1. i. 2 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, Whose pitchy mantle over-veiled the earth . . ij. 2 
Never day nor night unhallowed pass, But still remember what the Lord hath done 2 Henry VJ. ii. 
Thus sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee | a 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day Is crept into the bosom ofthe sea. . . .. . jv. 
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Day. — Ne’er may he live to see a sunshine day. B.S ae. Bea ee SS aad VI. ii. 1. 
The shepherd, blowing of his nails, Can neither call it perfect day nor night . . . . ll. §- 
How many hours bring about the day ; How many days will finish up the year... . «oe 5. 
In the midst of this bright shining day, I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. . Vv. 3- 
I would not spend another such a night, Though ‘t were to buy a world of etd days Richard 111. i. 4. 
Now have I done a good day’s work . . . s . ae sé: Uae ber. “AS 
Accursed and unquiet wrangling days, How many of you have mine seves beheld! ne ae oe 
Retailed to all posterity, Even to the general all-ending day. . . . Oe ee eee . dir. 


We have not yet set down this day of triumph. To-morrow, in mine epinian: 18 too sudden » hi. 4. 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, Even in the afternoon of her best days . . . . « iii. 7. 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days, Rest thy unrest on Engiand’s lawtul earth! . . .) iv. 4 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days; Compare dead happiness with living woe. . iv. 4. 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy rest! 2.0. 2 6 1 0 6 we we ee ee we we WY. 


A black day will it be to somebody. . . . oer ae ee ee Vv. 3- 
Fach following day Became the next day’s master . . 2. 6 2 « ee Henry VUL. an 
Thev are ever forward — In celebration of this day with shows . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ew WWE 
Many days shall see her, And yet no day without a deed to crown it. . . woe OWES: 


The busy day, Waked by the lark, hath roused the mbald crows . . . . Troi. aad Cress. iv. 2. 
Outhive thy father’s days, And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise! . . . Titus Andron.i. 1. 


The dismall’st day is this that e’er 1 saw... e. tas ake vies We es Bi ca et AOS 
God forbid I should be so bold to press to heaven. in a vounn days be He rw Sah RE Se. we ie? RVG Be 
We’ll follow where thou lead’st, Like stinging bees in hottest summers day . . . Vii, 
Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days . .- . . . « « 6 « + « « Romeo and Fuliet, i i. 3. 
For you and I are past our dancing days’. ‘ Ws oe hie, See 
This day's black fate on more days doth depend; “This but bein the WOE 5 ee ce wi a et 
Come, night; ; come, Romeo; come, thou day in night. . . . tee ge A 
So tedious is this day As is the night before some festival To an impatient child . SN a So SNS 


Jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops... ae oe ee Nes, 
I must hear from thee every day in the hour, For in a minute here are many days co esa Hees 
One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy ee MRS. 


Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, Alone, in company. . . a ae ee meas Ve 
O woe ! O woful, woful, woful day ! Most lamentable day, most woul day! ie” SE age Tang “ay es SENSIS 
O day! O day ! Oday! O hateful day! Never was seen so black a day asthis . . iv. 5. 
’T is inferred to us, His days are foul and his drink dangerous . . . . .7Ztmton of A thens, i ili. 5. 
Being mechanical, you ought not to walk Upon a labouring day . . . . . Selius Casar, ics 


And there have sat The live-long day, with patient expectation . 


e e e . ° e e « I. 1. 


Once, upon a raw and gusty day, The troubled Tiber ee with her shores. a ae . 1 2 
We will shake him, or worse days endure F $i, tem See Gea ho es a He Nee Bs 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, Give guess hows near to nage : gS uae. ae A ole Be 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; And that craves wary walking a! Ge tat <> 4h “AIS 
Yon grey lines That fret the clouds are messengers of day. . . . din. 


That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time And drawing days buts ‘that 1 men stand anon . dil gr. 
But this same day Must end that work the ides of March begun. gS Bee ity Re Gee OM 
O, that a man might know The end of this day’s business ere itcome! . . . . + 2. 6 . WE 
It sufficeth that the day will end, And then the end is known. . . v. 1. 
The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone; Clouds, dews, and dangers cc come ; our - deeds are done [ v. 3. 
Let’s away, To part the glories of this happy ns bis es lar We ker Joan > ai hy: OW v. 

So foul and fair a day I have not seen . . tant Ge ae ae ae Macbeth, i. 3 
Come what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day . 
Your pains Are registered where every day I turn The leaftoread them ..... .« « «ke 3e 
They met me in the day of success; and I have learned by the perfectest report. . . 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, Balm of hurt minds. . . . ..... 2. 
By the clock, ’t is day, And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp... . - . + + il 


na ee ee ee ee eS 


i. 4. 
Come, seeling night, Scarf up the tender eye of pitifulday . . ‘ oe ee es Ae 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; Whiles night’s black ; agents to their preys do rouse iii. 2. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. . . . ao) acetate ay en a ee SANs 


It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash Is added to her wounds: ke ae ee we eee AVS 
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Day. — When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again? ....... . Macbeth, iv. 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, Died every day she lived . . ....... «WV 


Receive what cheer you may: The night is long that never finds the ey a ae 

I hope the days are near at hand That chambers will be safe . : ea 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, Creeps in this petty pace “from day to aay: does Me: 
The day almost itself professes yours, And little istodo . . . . . 1. 6 6+ «© © e we e) OW 
By these I see, So great a day as this is cheaply bought . . Me ae ee ae 


This sweaty haste Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day ~ » « «© « « Hamlet, i. 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat Awake the god of day. . . ; i 
And it must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not then be false to any man 
O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! - Be aie “he 
Being of so young days brought up with him, And sith : SO neighboured to his youth . ee, Th 


What duty is, Why day is day, night night, and time istime. . . a ee a ee ee | 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet With turbulent and dangerous lunacy -. oe Be, AN 
How does your honour for this manyaday? ..... . gs tae ig west de Ege “el Ne 
Fain I would beguile The tedious day with sleep. . . ae a ee Ce ae | | 


And do such bitter business as the day Would pai to look « on. po aS aL de pe et tas “A 
This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. ar re (1 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, The cat will 1 mew and dog will have his day « ed 


*T is the breathing time of day withme . . . i oe cae, OW: 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, For the rain it ‘raineth every day e.4° % K ing Lear, iii. 
I ran it through, even from my boyish days. ... 2 0 6 ee ts Othello, i. 
Our loves and comforts should i increase, Even as our days do grow! Rw SO Bat a AL es AE 


My saiad days, When T was green in judgement: coldin blood. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
We did sleep day out of countenance, and made the night light with drinking. . . 2. . ik. 


I had rather fast from all four days Than drink somuchinone. . .-. . . 2. 2. 2 + «) ih 
The bright day is done, And we are forthe dark. . . . eter, Sy ee ee, Bo ie oe ee WE 
And every day that comes comes to decay A day’s work in him Se rhe ae . . « Cymbeline, i. 
Quake in the present winter’s state and wish That warmer days would come . ... . . ii. 
Make pastime with us a day ortwo, orlonger. . . bc see Wee Bu he aia HS Se ace ae 
Consider, sir, the chance of war: the day Was yours by Sccident gs ae Ske te pe ae oki Ue gt 
Day serves not light more faithful than I’libe. . . . . . . . . Pericles, i. 
And she is fair too, is she not? — As a fair day in summer, wondrous fair a oe eee ee | 2 
DAYLIGHT. — We burn daylight; here, read, read, read. . . . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
I have a good eye, uncle: J can see a chsitch by daylight. . . .... . . Much Ado, ii. 
Thou shalt buy this dear, If ever I thy face by daylight see . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
This night methinks is but the daylight sick; It looks a little paler. . . . . Mer. of Venice, v 
Daylight and champain discovers not more: thisisopen . .. . . . . . Jwelf/fth Night, ii. 
Alas the day, how loath you are to offend daylight! . . . . . . =. =. =. Yrot. and Cress. iii. 
Locks fair daylight out, And makes himself an artificial night . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Come, we burn daylight, ho! — Nay, that’s notso . . . Gee telly 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I: It is some meteor that the : sun n exhales oe ili. 
Degap. — Enter in And dwell upon your grave when you aredead . . . . Com. of Rovere: iii. 
And she is dead, slandered to death by villains . . « Much Ado,v 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, Til] death be uttered, Heavily, heavily ake ast, a ee 
Now am I dead, Now am I fled; My soul isinthe sky . . : . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
If killed, but one dead that is willing tobeso . . . - + « «As You Like lt, i. 
It strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little r yoom...... s«. The 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead. . . owe ‘AL ’s Well, i. 
When you are dead, you should be such a one As you are now, ioe you are cold and stern ._iiv. 
Then stand till he be three quarters andadram dead . ...... . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
The fire is dead with grief, Being create for comfort . . . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 
This earth that bears thee dead Bears not alive so stout a gentleman ~ + « © 0 t Henry [V.v. 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night . . . . 2 Henry ge i. 


He doth sin that doth belie the dead, Not he which sive the dead i TS riot aliver: : 
Unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; Or close the wall up with our English dead Henry ve iii. 
Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep: advantage is a better soldier than rashness . ._ iii. 
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Dgav.—Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age And twit with cowardice a man half dead? 1 Hex. V/. iii. 2. 
1f I donot leave you all as dead as a door-nail, I pray God | may never eat grass 2 Henry V/. iv. 10. 
Would 1 were dead! if God's good will were so . . 2 6 ee we 2 3 Henry VI. ii. 5. 
O no, my reasons are too deep and dead; Too deep ad dead ~ 2 6 « « «) Richard 111. iv. 4. 
To as much end As giveacrutch tothe dead . . . ......-. . « Henry VII... 
Alack the day! he’s gone, he’s killed, he’s dead... ae ae Rom. and Fuliet, iii. 2. 


I rather choose To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and vou ew ew wt Sulinus Casar, iii. 2. 
Almost dead for breath, had scarcely more ‘han would make up his message. . . Macbeth, i. 5. 
The sleeping and the dead Are but as pictures. — a a ee ae ee | ee 


Better be with the dead, Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace é. We i ke ke Je. RS 
And the sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets . .. . . . Hamedet,i.1 
In the dead vast and middle of the mght . . 2... 1 ew ee ew ew tw tw ee lw le le le 
How now! arat? Dead, fora ducat, dead! . . . 1. 2 2 2 1 ee ew ew ww ew wl eC 
He is dead and gone, lady, He is dead and gone. . . : . oy cite, wh AVS 
Imperious Czsar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the wind away — vet 

I know when one is dead, and when one lives; She’s dead asearth . . . . . King Leaex 3 
We used To say the dead are well. . . . ~ 0 6 6 we « Ant. and Cleo. i. 5 
DEAD-KILLING. — Else I swoon With this dead-killing: news . . ~- « « « Richard Ill. iw. 
Deap-y. — If she did not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly . . « « « Much Ado, v. 1 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach . . . . 1. 1 6 ee ss Othello, i. 3 
Dear. — My dull deaf earsa little use to hear . 2 1. 1 1 6 ww ww te) )~Com. of Errors, v. 
Full of ire, In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire . . "so. ew ee Richard 11. i. 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, Till I have told this Sander a ae ae ee ee a | 

I would prolong awhile the traitor’s life. — Wrath makes him deaf. . . . . . 3 Henry VJ. 1.4 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice Of any true decision. . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses. . . . : - « « Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 1. 
DEAFNESS. — Dost thou hear? — Your tale, sir, would cure aeatiess oe ew oe) 6 Lempest, i. 2. 
I have read the cause of his effects in Galen: it is a kind of deafness. . . . .2 Henry 1V.i.2 
Dgav. — Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man . . . Mer. of Venice,i. 1 
The fellow has a deal of that too much, Which holds him much to have. . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 2 
O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful In the contempt and anger of his as 1. Twelfth Night, iii. 1 
You pay a great deal too dear for what's given freely . . . . Winter's Tale, ii 
What a candy deal of courtesy This fawning greyhound then did proffer 1 me! . .1 Henry 1V.i. 3 
But one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! . . 2. 1. 2 + es + e614 
Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff As puts me from my faith. . . 2... 0... Oiler 
To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal . . . 1. . «© «eee 2 tts Andron. iii. 1 
Then away she started To deal with grief alone . . oe ew ww ew we King Lear, iv. 3 
To deal plainly, I fear 1 am not in my perfect mind. . obs at sgh oe. ce’ en te AND 
DgA cers. — Thou didst conclude hairy men plain dealers without: wit ~ « « Com. of Errors, ii. 2 
DEALING. — If the duke avouch the justice of your dealing . . . « Meas. for Meas. iv. 2 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect The thoughts of others . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 3 
Were my worth as is my conscience firm, You should find better ami: . . Twelfth Night, wi. 3 

I 
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There is no honesty in such dealing . . . . .2 Henry LV. ii. 
All will come to nought, When such bad dealing rite be : seen in n thought . . Richard 177, iii. 6. 
Out with it boldly: truth loves open dealing . . woe ew ew ew ew ew w) Henry VITIL iL 1. 
Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this unnatural dealing we ew ew ew ew et King Lear, iii. 3. 
Knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, Of human dealings . . . . . . + « Othello, iii. 3. 
DeEa_tT. — I never dealt better since I was a man: all would not do . . . « ot Henry LV. AN. 4. 
Urge neither charity nor shame to me: Uncharitably with me have you dealt . . Richard 111, i. 3. 
I protest, I have dealt most directly in thy affair. . . 2 + 6 © « « Othello, iv. 2. 
Dear. — Thou shalt buy this dear If ever I nee face by daylight s see. . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Your worth is very dear in my regard . ; 2 eo we ee Mer. of Venice, i. 


2 
1 
I am married to a wife Which is as dear to me as life itself pote. Mee. S58 he . ive. 
Praising what is lost Makes the remembrance dear . . . © «© © © «© « « All's Well, v. 3. 
You pay a great deal too dear for what’s given freely . . 2. © « « » « Winter's Tale, i. 1 
A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. . 2. 2. 2 6 © © «© © «© « w et Henry LV. v. 3 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear!. . . . 2. « « © « « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 5 
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Dear. — This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. . . oe 6 « «) Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops That visit my sad heart oe oe ew ww) Fulius Cesar, ii. 
If it be found so, some will dear abide it. . . . Ro ee 8 ie a ee SMe 
When she was dear to us, we did hold her so; But n: now (her prick is 3 fall’n . . . King Lear, i. 
Your dear lies dead, And your unblest fate hies . . . - » « Othello, v 
That’s more Than some, whose tailors are as dear as wolire: Can justly boast of. Cymbeline, ii. 
DEARER. — I to myself am dearer thanafriend. . . » « « LwoGen. of Verona, ii. 
Mine own self’s better part, Mine eye’s clear eye, my deat heart’ Ss pdearer heart Com. of Errors, iii. 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty; Beyond what can be valued . . . . King Lear, i 
Degargst. — To throw away the dearest thing he owed, As ’t were a careless trifle. . Macbeth, i. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven Or ever I had seen thatday! . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Deartu. — Pity the dearth that I have pined in, By longing for that food Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth. . . » « «© Richard 111. ii. 
His infusion of such dearth and rareness, as, to make trae ‘diction of him - +» « « Hamlet, v 


Degatu. — The wills above be done! but I would fain diea dry death . . . . . . Tempest, i. 
Being destined toa drier death on shore. . . . - . Lwo Gen. of Verona, i i. 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom: Tarry I here; I but aucendis on death eo ae ; ii. 
I had rather be set quick i’ the earth And bowled to death with eee es said Wives, iii. 
I suffered the pangs of three several deaths. . . . . oe 3 ii. 
There is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance. or death . os a Tat wee eM 
Let mine own judgement pattern out my death . . ‘ "Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 
Be absolute for death; either death or life Shall thereby be the ‘airester; at ae ge cee hh Ag bo CAs 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, And death unloads thee . . . 1... « «ili. 


Yet in this life Lie hid moe thousand deaths! yet death we fear . . . . 2. 1. 0 eee) ile 
That will free your life, But fetter you till death . 2. 2. 2 1 1 1 ee ee ee we ith 
Darest thou die? The sense of death is most in apprehension. . peigeete. ah coee NE 
What says my brother ?— Death is a fearful thing. — And shamed life a “hateful ae ae” iii. 
Is a paradise To what we fear of death . . . es Be be cee Se 
A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully but as asa “drunken sleep ae ee ee ae ee |e 
O, death’s a great disguiser; and you may addtoit . . . 1... 2. 1. © ew eo iv. 
A creature unprepared, unmeet fordeath . . . . : be ee fv 
It was the swift celerity of his death Which I did think with slower foot ¢ cameon. ....- Y. 
That life is better life, past fearing death, Than that which livesto fear. . . . .... =. 
I crave death more willingly than mercy; ’T is my deserving, and I do entreat it. . . v. 


Procure my fall, And by the doom of death end woes andall. . . . . . .Com. of Bree i. 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds A doubtful warrant of immediate death . 2. . . . wi 
Here must end the story of my life; And happy were I in as timely death . . 1. www ok 
He gains by death that hath such means todie . . at > as igs, See Ab: iat eG ee. A 
She would laugh me Out of myself, press me to death with wit as . « Much Ado, iii. 
It were a bettér death than die with mocks, Which is as bad as die with tickling fe > eee "Te 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame That may be wished for . . . . . 
She is dead, slandered to death by villains . . . . ... . ok 
Which I had rather seal with my death than repeat over to my shame a ae 
Done to death by slanderous tongues Was the Hero that here lies. . . . . 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, Gives her fame which never dies . .. . 
So the life that died with shame Lives in death with glorious fame. . . . ... . 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, Till death be uttered, Heavily, ied : 

And then grace us in the disgrace of death. . . 1. . 2 «© « « eo ~% Love’ s L. Loads 
The sudden hand of death close up mine eye! . . . . © «© 1 «© 6 wo 

To move wild laughter in the throat of death? Itcannotbe ..... 

Either to die the death or to abjure For ever the society of men. 

*T is partly my own fault ; Which death or absence soon shall remedy 
With league whose date till death shall neverend . . ae ae er 
The thrice three Muses mourning for the death Of Learning i aby & 
*Tide life, ’tide death, I come without delay ... . i 
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Mid. N. Dream, i i. 


e e e e e ° iii. 
The death of a dear friend would go near to make a man look sad . 4 
Holy men at their death have good inspirations . . . . . . - 
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Deatu.—A carrion Death, within whose empty eye There is a written scroll. . Mer. ~ poe ik. 7. 
Made her neighbours believe she wept for the death of a third husband. . . ; iii, 1. 
l am a tainted wether of the flock, Meetest for death . 2. 2. 2 ¥ e+ © © © © © © © © IW Ee 
Say how I loved you, speak me fairim death . 2 6 6 1 ee we ee ee ee eee Ow 


Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers . . ~ « 0 ©) AS You Like It, ii. 6. 
For my sake be comfortable; hold death awhile at the ; arm’s ends a eee a a ee a | = 
Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image: . . . . . .lam. Aa Shrew, Induc. 1. 
Beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread . . Ele: ae” Ge AVE BS 
Would have made nature immortal, and death should have olay ‘foe lack ae work. All’s Well, i. 1. 
Let the white death sit on thy cheek forever . 2. 1. 2 6 6 6 6 ee @ © eo ew ew OM BB 
Where death and danger dogs the heels of worth. . 2. 2. 2 6 «© 0 + © @ ee we we OM, 
Let death and honesty Go with your impositions .. ee Gel Se el ee I a 


Doth he not mend ?— Yes, and shail do till the pangs of death shake hii - « Twelfth Night, i. 
Come away, come away, death, And in sad cypress let me be laid. . . 2. 2. 2 6 ©.) Ok 
Let me be boiled to death with melancholy. . . . ee ee fF 
And I, most jocund, apt and willingly, To do you rest a shausand deaths would die eS. SOM 
I swear to do this, though a present death Had been more merciful . . . . Wenter’s Tale, ii. 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth Of trembling winter. . . 2. 2. 2. . © «+ Iv. 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee As thou art tenderto’t . . 2. 6. 2. 2 6 e we ee OW 
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Stops his ears, and threatens them With divers deaths in death. . . . . 2... 0. 0.0-)~SCOUW; 
Prepare To see the life as lively mocked as ever Stil] sleep mocked death . . Vv. 
Now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel ; The swords of soldiers are his teeth King John, ii. 
That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death Out of hisrags . . . ik 
As ina theatre, whence they gape and point At your industrious scenes and acts of death . . i 
No, not Death himself In mortal fury half so peremptory. . . 6) Be eeeM Mer cd HOS? ter OE 
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1f thou grant my need, Which only lives but by the death of faith . ‘ rn Tt 
That need must needs infer this principle That faith would live again by death I need. rns) 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act By heaven, I would doit . . .:. «© © ~~ iii. 
Death, death; O amiable lovely death! Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness! . . iii. 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, No certain life achieved by others’ death . . 

O death, made proud with pure and princely beauty! . . . 1. 1. 6 ew ee et 

To win renown Even in the jaws of danger and of death . . . 2. . 1. 1 te ew ee 

And in his forehead sits A bare-ribbed death . . 2. 2 1. 1 1 ew we we te ew ew 

I do see the cruel pangs of death Right in thineeye. . . oe fav. Yee. er 
Death, having preyed upon the outward parts, Leaves them iaginble-. a 

*T is strange that death should sing ; 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, Who chante: a doleful hymn to hin'o own deaths: 

But my fair name. Despite of death that lives upon my grave . . Ck 8 Richard I 
Not sick, although I have to do with death, But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath . 
Would the scandal vanish with my life, How happy then were my ensuing death! . . . . 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe... be Bo Be ae ee. > ed 
Even through the hollow eyes of death I spy life neeanen ‘ a ae ae 
More welcome is the stroke of death to me Than Bolingbroke to England . Be ah oe 

The worst is death, and death will have hisday . . . eo oe. 
And nothing can we call our own but death And that sraall model of the ‘barcen earth ses SDS By 
Let us sit upon the ground And tell sad stories of the death of kings . . - hi. 2. 
Within the hollow crown That rounds the mortal temples of a king Keeps Death his pera . ih. 2. 
And fight and die is death destroying death ; Where fearing dying pays death servile breath . iii. 2. 
I am sworn brother, sweet, ‘To grim necessity, and he and I Will keep a league tilldeath. . v.41. 
Then his cheek looked pale, And on my face he turned an eye of death. . . . 1 Henry IV. 1. 3. 
Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose; it was the death of him. . . . . . thx. 
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I doubt not but to die a fair death for all this, if I scape hanging . . 6 "at & veo Ey 
I will die a hundred thousand deaths Ere break the smallest parcel of this s vow... . © ii. 2. 
I am out of fear Of death or death’s hand for this one-half year. . ~ iver 
Thou owest God a death. — ’T is not due yet; I would be loath to pay him before his day ae o's Wa, 
The earthy and cold hand of death Lies on my tongue. . . 2 4 & Si as Cer © 


Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, Though many dearer a oS ee ee oe Bo Sw Se 
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DEaTH. — I were better to be eaten to death witha rust. . . . . . .. + «. 2HenryIV.i. 
Led his powers to death And winking leaped into destruction . . 2. 2. 1 2. 6 2 2 ee eh 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days! . . 1. 2. 2 6 2 6 6 6 © eo ew hh 
Death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all: all shall die . . . été wl OE Es DG 
By my troth, I care not; aman can die but once: we owe God a death eo Bh he ae Oe 
To end one doubt by death Revives two greater in the heirs of life . . . ... =... ~= «Iv, 
The block of death, Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath . . . ......-.~ ivz 


Here was a royal fellowship ofdeath! . . ; Bo ; . . Henry V. iv. 
These grey locks, the pursuivants of death, N Sstarilike. aged i in an age of care. .1 eee VI, ii. 
The arbitrators of despairs, Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries . . . . Re we we - Se 
Break a lance, And runa tilt at death withina chair .. . a re 6% ke 


Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, But always resolute ii in most extremes. cece OSV: 
Vexation almost stops my breath, That sundered friends greet in the hour of death . . ._ iv. 


Thou antic death, which laughest us here to scorn . . . . © 6 © «© «© «© ek ag AWE 
Now, by the death of Him that died forall. . . - 2.2 Bay VI. i. 
Take hence that traitor from our sight; For by his death 1 we ‘do perceive his a a. dik eae, iy tad 
In the shade of death I shall findjoy . . . me ee AN 
With his soul fled all my worldly solace, For gecing niin I see e iny life i in death tte. oO en TE 
What a sign it is of evil life, Where death’s approach is seen soterrible! . . . . . 6 «iii 


O God, forgive him! So bad a death argues a monstrous life... 1. 1 6 6 ee eh 
Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sound . . . . . . 2. 1 ss 3 iid VI. in. 


Dark cloudy death o’ershades his beams of life . . . eee . oe 
In the downfall of his mellowed years, When nature brought him to the door of death . rans 1 5 
Black night o’ershade thy day, and death thy life! . . . . . . Richard I17, i. 
What ugly sights of death within mine eyes! Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks . . i. 
Had you such leisure in time of death To gaze upon the secrets ofthe deep? . . . . . . wi. 
*T is death to me to be at enmity; I hate it, and desire all good men’s love . . . . . .~ ii. 
But death hath snatched my husband from mine arms . . . . 2. «© + 2 ee 6 ee eh 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror . . . eae es Ge Gr Ja eee S- Se UN 


Get thee hence! Death and destruction dog thee at the heels ee ee ae ae ae ee 
Prosperity begins to mellow And drop into the rotten mouth of death. . . . . . . . .~= iv. 
A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death . . a Wook es ee AW 
In such a desperate bay of death, Like a poor bark, of ails and tackling reft er Hg Iv. 
After my death I wish no other herald, No other speaker of my living actions . Henry VIII. iv. 
Time, force, and death, Do to this body what extremes youcan .. . . vot. and Cress. iv. 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life . 2. . 6 1 © 6 ew we ee et et) )6Cortolanus, i. 


Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm dothlie . . . ME BS Ak oe ke Mele a A 
Bemg angry, does forget that ever He heard the name of death bas OSes sib cas ote ee Ses SE RS As 
They’ ll give him death by inches . . . Vv. 
To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal ; But s sorrow ‘flouted at is , double death Tit. A nid: iil, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. . . . . . «Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, It is enough 1 may but callhermine . .. .~ ii. 
Well, death’stheendofall. . .......446- ita Set he tae oe Hicks os Oe, ENN 
The horrible conceit of death and night . . ee ee ee ae 2 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost Upon the sweetest flower of all the Gea oh at Vs 
Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail, Ties up my tongue . . . . iv. 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in, And cruel death hath catched it from my sight t ° . Iv. 
How oft when men are at the point of death Have they been merry! . . ee 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, Hath had no power ae apo thy beauty oY 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. . . a S wee a 28 es SBMS 
Seal with a righteous kiss A dateless bargain to pherossing death . i wen i UR a es a 
This sight of death is as a bell, That warns my old age toa sepulchre . . .v. 
Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, And I will look on both indifferently Fulius Casay,3 1. 
Let the gods so speed me as I love The name of honour more than I feardeath . . . . . Oi. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; The valiant never taste of death but once . . ii. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, Will come when it will come . . 6 an Se cae es 


He that cuts off twenty years of life Cuts off so many years of fearing death a ae oe ae ee ee | 
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Deatn. —Joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour; and death for his ambition fsdias Caesar, iii. 2. 
When it shall please my country to need my death . . ee ee ae ee ee oe 
You shall not come to them. — Nothing but death shall stay n MO eo 6 4 ew a IES 
He died As one that had been studied in his death . . . . “a Macbeth, i. 4. 


When in swinish sleep Their drenched natures lie as in a death i Gi Sa: oe aa er cS ‘ i. 7. 
That death and nature do contend about them, Whether they live or die . 2. .- 6 + - + iia. 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, Balm of hurt minds. . . . « «© e - ia 
Strange screams of death, And prophesying with accents terrible . . . « « 66S a “BS 


Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, And look on death itself! . . 2. 2. 6 «+ « 3. 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head; The least a death tonature . . . 2. - + + + iii 4. 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, ‘Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. . . . - « « Vs 3s 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fuols ‘he way to dusty death . . . ee le i a a, ee a WS 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, I would not wish them to a fairer death . a me. Heo: See e WSs 
Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death The memory be green . . . « - Hamilet,i. 2. 
Tell Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, Have burst their cerements. . . . . . .-b 4, 
After your death you were better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live . . ii. 2. 
Ay, there’s the rub; For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. . . « . + + - Weg. 
But that the dread of something after death, The undiscovered country . . . . . + - . idk, 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, Even for an egg-shell . . . 2. 2 © © © © iv. 4. 
To my shame, I see The imminent death of twenty thousand men . . 2. 2. «© «© © «© «© IW 4 
Like to a murdering piece, in many places Gives me superfluous death . 2. . . « © «© ~ iv. 5. 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe . . . . . 


He that is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own life. . . 1. . © » = jas (Me Ks 
This fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest. . . 2. 2 » © © © © © we oe @ v. 

O proud death, What feast is toward in thine eternal cell? . 2. 1 . ° . a... <Wecas 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause. oe a ae a ee 

Is wretchedness deprived that benefit, To end itself by death ? ? o5 . « . King Lear, iv. 6. 


That We the pain of death would hourly die Rather than die at once . Mele a ae ee ate a Be 
Then have we a prescription to die when death is our ieee ia . « « « « Othello, i. 3. 
°T is destiny unshunnable, like death. . . . « ‘ ; ate) eg TS. 
I will withdraw, To furnish me with some swift means of death For the fair devil ee ee ee a 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, I hear him as he flattered . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
I do think there is mettle in death, which commits some loving act upon her . . . . . « « 1. 2. 
Like the tokened pestilence, Where death issure . . . « « Se ee Sw RE wT 


The next time I do fight, Ill make death loveme .. . ONG OE cts Sea ae as a, Se ey SI 
Where rather I'’!] expect victorious life Than death and honour BAM ce eta wp ete Ae WS ee 
The hand of death hath raught him . ,. ° nae" ea . . iveg. 


Death of one person can be paid but once, And that she has discharged ee 
I will be A bridegroom in my death, and run into ’t As to a Jover’s bed . . . 
I am dying, Egypt, dying; only I here importune death awhile. . . 2 « « 
Then is it sin To rush into the secret house of death, Ere death dare come to us 
Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, And make death proud to take us oe + (IV. 45. 
Where art thou, death? Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen . o 0 @ 6) We Be 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, Which hurts, and 1s desired, » . « » | Wess 
There cannot be a pinch in death More sharp than thisis. . Sar ’ Cymbeline, i. x. 
By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death Will seize the doctor too Sr oat Se eee ae ercae “RerSe 
There ’s other work in hand: I see a thing Bitter tome as death . . . 2 © »- «© «© © © WV. 5S. 
Think death no hazard in this enterprise . . . . « - Pericles, i. i. 
And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist For pong on death’s net, “whom none resist . . . i. 
Death remembered should be like a mirror, Who tells us life’s but breath « . . . . 2 2 eh 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, I wait the sharpest blow . . 6 2 2 + e © « « ein 
The shipman’s toil, With whom each minute threatens life or death . 2 2 © 2 - 6 © © + bh. 3 
The seaman’s whistle Is as a whisper in the ears of death. . . 2 6 «© © «© © © © © e« ide xy 
Tie my treasure up in silken bags, To please the fool and death . . of wi 4 “elo, SNES 
Death may usurp on nature many hours, And yet the fire of life kindle arain a lil, 2. 
DEATH-COUNTERFEITING sleep With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep « Mid. N. Dreams: iil. 2. 
DEAtTH’s-HEAD.—I had rather be married to a death’s-head with a bone in his mouth Afer.o/ Venice, i. 2. 
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DEATH’S-HEAD. — I make as good use of it as many a man doth of a Death’s-head 1 Henry JV. iii. 3. 
DegBaTE. —I will debate this matter at more leisure . . . . «© «. ~ + © Com. of Errors, iv. 1. 
My state Stands on me to defend, not todebate . . . . . . King Lear, v. t. 
DgBATEMENT.—After much debatement, My sisterly remorse confutes m mine » honour Meas. for Meas.v.1. 
DEBATING. — I am debating of my present store . 1. 2. « 2 © «© © « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Early and late, debating toand fro .. . ees te te cg ons ce hn Dae a Ae a we DET CNCY VIS, 
Desi.z. — In a most weak and debile minister, great power, great transcendence . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Dssiriry.—Did not-with unbashful forehead woo The means of weakness and debility 4s Y. L. /t, ii. 
DgEBonarr. — As free, as debonair, unarmed, As bending angels . . « « Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Desr. — He that dies pays all debts: I defy thee . . : « 0 « « « Lempest, iii. 
As if Time were in debt ! how fondly dost thou reason! . . « - Com. of Errors, iv. 
Knowing how the debt grows, I will payit. . . . . + « gal Wace ae ee eee SAV 


Consciences, that will not diein debt. . . . ..: « . « Love's L. Lost, v. 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrowowe ... . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
My chief care Is to come fairly off from the great debts . . . ~ « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
All debts are cleared between you and I, if I might but see you at my death: 6-5. 6a 3% 

Too little payment for so greatadebt . . 2. 6 © © «© © «© «© «© Lam. ofthe Shrew, 
And yet we should, for perpetuity, Go hence in debt . . . . ... . « Winter's Tale, i. 
Who studies day and night To answer all the debt he owesto you. . . . . . 1 Henry IV.i. 
What nearer debt in all humanity Than wife isto the husband? . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Words pay no debts, give her deeds: but she’ll bereave you o’ the deeds too. . ili. 
Demands of date-broke bonds, And the detention of long-since-due debts . Zimon oF A thems, ii. 
The greatest of your having lacks a half To pay your present debts .. . ae eee ee ii. 
If it be so far beyond his health, Methinks he should the sooner pay his debts a ae a oe oA 
These debts may well be called desperate ones, fora madman owes’em, . . . «© © © «ili. 
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In like manner was I in debt to my importunate business . . 2. . «© ° ill. 6. 


Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt .... . ‘sera ‘ , Macbeth, v. 
Most necessary ’t is that we forget To pay ourselves what to ourselves i is ‘debt . . . « Hamlet, iii. 
Praises, which are paid as debts, And not as given . . . a - « « Pericles, iv. Gowen 
Decay. — Whilst this muddy vesture of decay Doth grossly close itin . . « « Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Till then fair hope must hinder life’s decay. . . o 6 eo 0 ew tw 3 Henry V1. iv. 4. 
What comfort to this great decay may come Shall be applied «0 © «© 0 co ts King Lear, Vv. 3 
DECAYED. — My decayed fair A sunny look of his would soon repair . . . Com. 7 Errors, ii. 
That takes pity on decayed men and gives them suits of durance  . . ee iv. 


DgcgASED. — Mourning for the death Of learning, late deceased in beggary . Mid. Nv. Decams 
Deceased, or, as you would say in plain terms, goneto heaven . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
There is a history in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times deceased 2 Henry IV. iii. 

Deceit. — This deceit loses the name of craft, Of disobedience, or unduteous title Merry Wives, v. 
The doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from reproof . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii, 
Feeble, shallow, weak, The folded meaning of your words’ deceit . .« . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
That time and place with this deceit so lawful May prove coherent . . © - ALl’s Well, iii. 
Though I will not practise to deceive, Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn . King Sohn, i. 
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What says she, fair one? that the tongues ‘of men are full of deceits?. . . « « « Henry Viv. 
Who cannot steal a shape that means deceit? . . . oe «© 6 « 2 Henry VI, iit. 1. 
That is good deceit Which mates him first that first ‘ntends deceit Se a Solas fet ee See, 
Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes! . . ‘ . Richard 111, ii. 2. 


Ie 
2 
The untainted virtue of your years Hath not yet dived into the world’s. deceit a; Sao, iii, x. 
If that be called deceit, I will be honest, And never, whilst I live, deceive men so 7itus A ndrons ili, 40 
O, that deceit should dwell In such a gorgeous palace!. . . . . « « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit . . . . - , ~ 0 « » Pericles, i. 4. 
Decgive.—That which I would I cannot,—With best advantage will deceive the time Rickard /TT. v. 3. 
What in the world should make me now deceive, Since I must lose the use of all deceit? King Foha, v. 4. 
O, she deceives me Past thought! . . . 6. 1 : 0 © © © © © © © © 6 ws oo Othello, i. 1 
DxceEIvepD. — J have deceived even your very eyes. « 2 © « « © «© «© © © «© Much Ado,v.t 
I am much deceived but I remember the style . . . « » © © « © «© Love’sL. Lost, iv. t. 
The world is still deceived with ornament . . . - . . eo 0 0 © «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Deceivers. — Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, Men were deceivers ever. . . Much Ado, ii. 3 
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Decemner. — Men are April when they woo, December when they wed . . As You Like It, iv. 1. 
Exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of May doth the last of December. . Jfuch Ado, 1. 1. 
He makes a July’s day short as December. . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer's heat . . Richard //. i. 3. 
When we shall hear The rain and wind beat dark December. . Le ee) 6 Cymbeline, iti. 3. 


Decerns. — 1 would have some confidence with you that decerns you nearly: . « Mauch Ado, iii. 5, 
Decision. — Whose great decision hath much blood let forth . 2. . 1. wwe AU's Well, iti. 1. 
Ears more deaf than adders to the voice Of any true decision . . . . . Tvoi. and Cress. ti. 2. 


The time approaches That will with due decision make us know. . . . . « Mlacheth, v. 4. 
Deck. — Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! . . . 1. 1 ee | Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds. . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 


Whiles he thought to steal the single ten, The bing was sstalily fnveréd from the deck! 3 Henry VI. v.1. 
Leaked is our bark, And, we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck . . . Lémon of Athens, iv. 2. 


DECKING with liquid pearl the bladed grass . . . . 1. 1. 1 « we ss . Mftd. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Decne. — Far more, far more to you do I decline . 2. 2... ee. Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
O, tell, tell. ~ I ’ll decline the whole question. . . 2 ee et ew) 6Lvot. and Cress. it. 3 
Deciinep. — He straight declined, drooped, took it deeply . oe ew ew ew ww Winter's Tale, vi, 3. 
I am declined Into the vale of years . . ~ . . Othello, iti. 3. 
Decorum. — The baby beats the nurse, and suite athwart Goes all Secanint. . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
Decreg. — So our decrees, Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead . . . ne Weeks 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree... : Love’ s L. ‘Lost, tv. 3. 
The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a hot cemniper jeans o’era cold decree Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
On our quick’st decrees The inaudible and noiseless foot of time Steals . . . . Adl’s Well, v. 3 


A man busied about decrees: Condemning some to death, and some toexile . . Cortolanus, i. 4 
DecreeD. — It hath in solemn synods been decreed . . . . . «© « + « « Com. of Errors, i. 1. 


Therefore 1 have decreed not to sing in my cage. . . oe ew tw et) Much Ado, i. 3. 
Ourselves we do not owe ; What is decreed must be, and be this so... . Lwelfth Night, i. 5. 
Depicats. — Fasting maids whose minds are dedicate To nothing temporal . Afeas. for Meas. ii. 2. 


Seeing how much another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love Mauch Ado, ii. 3. 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour Unto the weary and all-watched night . Henry V.1v. Prol. 
This night he dedicates To fair content and you . . . 0. ee « Henry VIII. 1. 4. 
So many As will to greatness dedicate themselves, Finding it so Saclined . . « « Macbeth, iv. 3 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure. . 1. 6 2 6 ee ee ew we wo Cymbeline, i. 6. 


To the face of peril Myself I’ll dedicate. . . a a ae ee ee ee 
DevicaTED. — All dedicated To closeness and the bettering of ay mind 2 + ee «) Lempest,i. 2. 
And his poor self, A dedicated beggar tothe air . . . . « Limon of Athens, iv. 2. 
DepicaTion. — Love, without retention or restraint, All hie in dedication . . Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
Deep. — For truth hath better deeds than words to grace it . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 2. 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass, And not the punishment . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far That it becomes a virtue. . Pane ee ae || oer 
This deed unshapes me quite, makes me unpregnant And dull to all proceedings oo Se et AVES 
1 partly think A due sincerity governed his deeds, Till he did look onme . ...... «Wt 
MW deeds are doubled with an evil word . . : . 2 6 «© Com. of Ervors, iii. 2. 
That*same prayer doth teach us all to render The deeds of meray . 2 « « Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world . .- v. 1. 
Little recks to find the way to heaven By doing deeds of hospitality . . . As You Like It, ii. 4. 
Is it honest in deed and word? isitatrue thing? . . . .. 6... jit. 3. 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds . . ee ae ‘Tam. of the Shrew, i,t. 
I will compound this strife: ’T is deeds must win the prize Bo Nate ar ie: 28 . . div nr. 
If thou proceed As high as word, my deed shall match thy meed . . That All's ‘Well, fi. 1. 
When virtuous things proceed, The place i is dignified by the doer’s deed Si, Be: eA AAS 
Which, if it speed, Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed . . bee a: Sie ta ly it sed aes SI 
For my thoughts, you have them ill to friend Till your deeds gain them . a Xs Vv. 3. 
One good deed dying tongueless Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that . . Ww faiev's Tale, 1. 2. 
To do this deed, promotion follows . . ie HD HP oe wit he ads, SL Ne ‘ i. 2. 


How his piety Does my deeds make the blacker ! de 038 Ms ee is oe ‘ ii. 2. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make deeds ill ‘done ee ae ee Ki jag ohn, Tv. 2. 


Deegp. — The deed, which both our tongues held viletoname. . .. . . . . King Sohn, iv. 
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The earth had not a hole to hide thisdeed. . . . . a ae ee iv. 
Renowned for. their deeds as far from home, For Christian service. . ok Richard Wd. ii. 
The devil, that told me I did well, Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. foe v. 


An ’t were pot as good deed as drink, to break the pate on thee, I am avery villain 1 Heavy I Vii. 
Is now.alive To grace this latter age with noble deeds . . .  & v. 
I beseech your grace let it be booked with the rest of this day’s deeds hr a ae | Henvy I V. iv. 
His few bad words are matched with as few good deeds . ....... =. # Henry V. iii. 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake . . . . . . «ee ew + 1 Henry VI. i. 


I ’il leave my son my virtuous deeds behind . . 2 0 0 e 6 6 3 Henry VI. ii. 
ae grant me too Thou mayst be damned for that wicked deed! ~ 2 0 6 © t Richard [1]. i. 
The deed yau undertake is damnable. . Oa ae ee ae ee ‘ i 


He that set you on To do this deed will hate you for the deed ‘ 
We have done deeds of charity; Made peace of sae fair love of hate = 4h tee ee. ee Ay 


The tyrannous and bloody deed is done. . . . aN facta ae ah a Vat a” ANG 
*T is a kind of good deed to say well: And yet words are no deeds 2 0 « © Henry VITI, iii. 
Many days shall see her, And yet no day without a deed tocrownit . . . . v. 
She is a theme of honour and renown, A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds Troi. oud Cr ress. ii. 
Whatever praises itself but in the deed, devours the deed in the praise . . . . . 2. 6 e) ie 
Words pay no debts, give her deeds: but she'll bereave you o’ the deedstoo. . . . . . ili. 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured As fast as they are made. . . . ._ iii. 
Matchless, firm of word, Speaking in deeds and deediess in histongue . .. ..... iv. 
1’ll endeavour deeds to match these words. . 2. 2 «6 6 6 © © © © 6 © © oe ee Me 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly . . ... . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
Rewards His deeds with doing them, and is content To spend the time to end Itoh a. et ae 
Let deeds express What ’s like to be their words. . 2. 6 2 0 6 © + © ee oe we ee) sl 
Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will weep. . . 2 2 6 6 0 0 + ew ew ew te ee UM 
Agree these deeds with that proud brag,ofthine. .. . oe « « «) Titus Andron. i. 
Pardon me for reprehending thee, For thou hast done a charitable deed. 6 6 eee ee TL 
It presses to my memory, Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Ceremony was but devised at first To set a gloss on faintdeeds. . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
You undergo too strict a paradox, Striving to make an ugly deed Jook fair. . . . . . . iti. 
O monument And wonder of good deeds evilly bestowed . . i a et Ge ee. See AVS 


He is a great observer, and he looks Quite through the deeds of men. .. . Fulins Caesar, i. 
Will purchase us a good opinion And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds . . . . ~~ ib. 
Let no man abide this deed, But we the doers . . . . + + «© «© «© « 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds . . . . 2... - 


This foul deed shall smell above the earth . . . re a ae ° 

Our deeds are done! Mistrust of my success hath done this deed . eS eee ° 

Mistrust of good success hath done this deed . . 2. . 6 6 «© «© + © © « © : . ove 
Slaying is the word; It isadeedin fashion. . . hs ee Ne Sh 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, That tears shall drown the wind bi ae et Macbeth, j i 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. . . . 2. 2.» «© «© © . oa OU 
The attempt and not the deed Confoundsus ... . P Sere. AN 
I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise ?— I heard ‘the owl scream... . .~ ii. 
These deeds must not be thought After these ways; so, it willmake usmad ..... .~ ii 
A little water clears us of this deed: How easy is it, then! . i. AES SS a Bae 3 « Al 
To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself... 6. 2 0 0. 0 6 © © © © © oe ew Uh 
*T is unnatural, Even like the deed that’s done . . «© . © 2 6 © «© © © © © © ee dl 
There shall be done A deed of dreadful note . . . Sees es Bo ae as oe SO we aes A 
Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest oe Till thou applaud thedeed . . . 1. «© © «iil 
We are yet but young indeed . . . Bd ha ee ee Se ee We Ce, ST 
What is ’t you do?-—~ A deed without aname. . . Soe We a Ss. dal ae She ee OS TS 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook Unless the deed zo with | ee ee er ee ee ae ae 
No boasting like a fool ; This deed I’!] do before this purpose cool . ee ee ee ee . 
Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural deeds Do breed unnatural troubles . .. . 

Foul deeds will rise, Though all the earth o’erwhelm them to men’seyes . . . - Hamlet, i. i, 2 
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Daep.—Not more ugly to the thing that helps it Than is my deed to my most salts word Hamlet, iii. 


To show yourself your father’s son in deed More than in words. . . te iv. 
She names my very deed of love ; Only she comes too short. . . a ‘King Tene, i. 
Your large speeches may your deeds approve, That good effects may spring a ae. ke 1 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed _.. ae ee ae ‘Othello, GL 
Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? — Why, would not yout ge WL SY Ge AE 
I have no great devotion to do the deed. . Slee ce Whe ABS “es v 
An honest man he i is, and hates the slime That sticks on filthy deeds, tee Seems ty v 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, Than thou wast worthy her . . . .« + + +) OV; 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, Speak of measTam . . «+ - - ee ee 
But [ will hope Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy! .. . - + - Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing But what indeed is honest tobe done . . . - . i. 
If the great gods be just, they shall assist The deeds of justest men . . ode Ain ee a As 
Strange it is, That nature must compel us to lament Our most persisted deeds - Ge OR Reta! - OR 
It is great To do that thing that ends all other deeds «6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee UW 
What poor an instrument May doa noble deed! . . . . et ee VM 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought But beggary snd: Bor looks . Cymbeline, v 
Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, I "ld give it to undo the deed . . . . Pericles, iv. 
Deem. — You shall be so received As you shall deem yourself lodged in my heart Love's L. Lost, ii. 
To esteem A senseless help when help past sense we deem _ . . . « All’s Well, iit. 
Would you not deem it breathed? and that those veins Did verily bear blood? Winter's Tale, v. 
What know I how the world may deem of me? . . . . . 2 Henry V1. in. 
Be thou but true of heart — I true! how now! what wicked deems is ‘this? Troi. and Cress. iv. 


Dezp. — Thou dost, and think’st it much to tread the ooze Of the saltdeep . . . - Tempest, 1. 
Make tigers tame; and huge leviathans Forsake unsounded deeps . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Before the always wind-obeying deep Gave any tragic instance of ourharm . Com. of Errors, i. 


As he that leaves A shallow plash to plunge him inthe deep. . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
I can call spirits from the vasty deep. — Why, so can I, orsocanany man. . 1 Henry 1V. wi. 
Who hath not heard it spoken How deep you were within the books of God?. 2 Henry IV. iv. 


Smooth runs the water where the brook isdeep . . 2 6 ew ee ew) 2 Henry VI. in. 
Reflecting gems, Which wooed the slimy bottom of the deep; oe ww ew ew et Richard 111.1. 


Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps . . . + - + + + + + + Yvot. and Cress, iii. 


Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? . . . woe ww ww we Lttuts Andron. iin. 
’T is not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door wee we «) Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Rise and stand; Why should you fall intosodeepanO?. . . . eee eee 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, And nature must obey necessity . . SFulius Cesar, iv. 
Trumpet-tongued against The deep damnation of his taking-off. . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
But, in their stead, Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. . v. 
There is a cliff, whose high and bending head Looks fearfully in the canfaed deep Ki jue Learii iv. 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself, Like monsters of the deep. . . . iv. 
DgEP-CONTEMPLATIVE. — That fools should be so deep-contemplative . . . As Vou 1 Like It, ii. 
Deeper than did ever plummet sound [il drown my book. . . . . . . Tempest, v. 
O, sir, the conceit is deeper than you think for . . . . ite: oh, Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
This deep disgrace in brotherhood Touches me deeper than you can imagine . . Richard 1/1. i. 
But thou art deeper read, and better skilled . . . . ace he BS Lae ae 8 Titus Andron. iv. 
This avarice Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious enol; ‘ é . . Macbeth, iv. 
Dgep.y. — Thy beauty sounded, Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs . ‘ Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
He straight declined, drooped, took it deeply . . . . we ee ew « Winter's Tale, ii. 
I will deeply put the fashion on, And wear it in my heart « a a . . « «2 Henry IV. v. 


The king and commonweal Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains 1. « « 2 Henry VI. i. 
Dgep-MOUTHED. — Rattle the welkin’s ear And mock the deep-mouthed thunder King Fokn, v 


Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouthed sea . . . . . Henry Viv. Prol. 
DEEP-SEARCHED.— Like the heaven’s glorious sun That will not be deep-searched Love’ sL. Lost, i. 


Deer. — Art thou there, my deer? my male deer?. . . . 1. 2. ee ee Merry Wives, v 
When night-dogs run, al] sorts of deer are chased 180 Be fe ad ae gti ca ae ge te eee OM 
But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, And feeds from home. . . . . .Comt. of Errors, ii. 
Will you hear an extemporal epitaph on the death of thedeer?. . . . . .Love’sL. Lost, iv. 
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Deer. — Weeping and commenting Upon the sobbing deer... . . « « AS You Like It, ii. 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, Though many dearer . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. Vv. 
Parked and bounded in a pale, A little herd of England's timorous deer. . . 1 Henry VJ. iv. 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, The hart ungalled play . . . . « « « Hanilet, iii. 
Mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Tom’s food for seven long year King Lear, iii. 

DeEFAcer. — That foul defacer of God’s handiwork . . ...... . » Richard II. iv. 


DgrFEatT. — Their defeat Does by their own insinuation grow . . . - . « « Hamlet, v 


Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard: | say, put money in thy purse 2. e + « Othello, i. 
DgrEeaTures. — Then is he the ground Of my defeatures . . . « . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Careful hours with time’s deformed hand Have written strange defeatures in my face . . . Vv. 
Derect. — Saying thus, or tothe same defect . ... ... =... Md. N. Dream, iii. 
‘That is the very defect of the matter, sir. . . ; . . « «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
So much is my poverty of spirit, So mighty and so Baan an defects » « 0 «0 Richard 117, iii. 
The faint defects of age Must be the scene of mirth. . . . . . . « « « Lvot. and Cress. i. 


Being unprepared, Our will became the servant to defect. . . . . .. =... Macbeth, ii. 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects Prove our commodities . . . . . Aig Lear, iv. 
You praise yourself By laying defects of judgement tome. . : an sah! Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, That she did make defect perfection . . il. 
DeFrencs. — Muster your wits: stand in your own defence: Or hide your heads Love's L. Lids v. 
And by how much defence is better than no skill]. . . . 2. « «© «© « AS You Like It, iii. 
She is armed for him and keeps her guard In honestest defence. . . . . . . All's Well, iii. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence . . . . . . King slag iv. 


He will the rather do it when he sees Ourselves well dnewed: ‘e: our papienies a aap 


To God, the widow’s champion and defence . . . aS de. Richard I hi i. 
In cases of defence ’t is best to weigh The enemy more mighty than he si seems. . . Henry V. ii. 
Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence, To give the ad way... . .2 Henry Viv. 


And thou dismembered with thine own defence . . . Se ag . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
To kill, 1 grant, is sin’s extremest gust: But, in defence, by mercy: tis most just Lim. of Athens, iii. 
Why then, alas, Do 1 put up that womanly defence? . . . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 
And gave you such a masterly report For art and exercise in your defence Be 3: eres Hand iv. 
How can that be, unless she drowned herself in her own defence?. . . . 6... + +s V 
O, let the heavens Give him defence against the elements. . . . . . . © « + « Othello, ii. 
DeErEnp. — O, God defend my soul from such deep sin! . . . . . . . « « « Richard /l.i. 
Defend the justice of my cause witharms . . . 2. « Vitus Andron. i. 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned Hamilet, i. 
My state Stands on me to defend, not todebate . . . oe 6 « ew « King Lear, v 
DEFENDANT. — With men of courage and with means defendant . cet 8 ee ONS VM 


And ready are the appellant and defendant. . . . . » 0 © + «© + «© © © 2 Henry V1. ii. 


DeEFIANC3, traitors, hurl we in yourteeth . . . 2 1 + ee 6 6 ee ee Fulius Caesar, v 


Deriss. — She defies me, Like Turk to Christian . 2. . 6 0 + + « 6 « AS You Like It, iv. 


DeFILep. —I think they that touch pitch will be defiled. . . . . . + « « « Much Ado, in. 
DEFINE, define, well-educated infant . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
For, to define true madness, What is ’t but to be nothing else but mad?. ... « « Hamlet, ii. 
DEFINEMENT. — His definement suffers no perdition in you. v. 
DEFORMED. — He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, I]l-faced, worse bodied Com. of, Errore iv. 
But seest thou not what a deformed thief this fashionis? . . . . . . . . « Much Ada, iii. 
1 know that Deformed; a’ has been a vile thief this seven year. 2. . 2 1 6 ee ee OH 
None can be called deformed but the unkind . . . . « Twelfth Night, iii. 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time Into thig’breathing world . . . « « Richard [11. i. 
DeEForm1T1Es. — What care I What curious eye doth quote deformities? . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
DerormirTy. — To spy my shadow in the sun, And aes on mine own deformity Richard 111. i. 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity . . . . a TG ek We cm. Se mF 


Proper deformity seems not in the fiend So horrid asin woman. . . ... . LEK hp Lene, iv. 
Dery. — What, man! defy the devil: consider he’s an enemy to mankind . Twelfth Night, ii. 
I do defy him, and I spit at him; Call him a slanderous coward anda villain. . Richard 11. i. 
All studies here I solemnly defy, Save how to galland pinch. . . . . . . « 1 Henry Vii. 
DEGENERATE. — The more degenerate and base artthou . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
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DeEGENERATE.—Can it be That so degenerate a Strain as this Should once set footing? Zr. & Cr. ii. 2. 
Dacres. — O, that estates, degrees, and offices Were not derived corruptly! . . dler. of Venice, ii. 9. 
He that breaks them in the least degree Stands in attainder of eternal shame . Love's L. Lost, v. 4. 
For mine own part, I know not the degree of the Worthy. . . . 3... oe ¥e 2 
Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the lie?. . . 2... “As Vou Like It, v. 4 
She ’ll not match above her degree, neither in estate, years, nor wit . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
For he ’s in the third degree of drink, he’s drowned . . 2. 1. 6 1 ew ew ew ew ew ee ee hy 
I pity you. — That’sadegreetolove. . . . 1... 2. «6 « —— 
1 ’ll requite itin the highest degree . . . 2. . 4... et 5 ee OS iv. 2 
I ‘ll answer thee in any fair degree, Or chivalrous design of knightly trial oe A Richard Miva. 
Even in condition of the worst degree, In gross rebellion . 2. 2. . 2 6 ew ee = ee A Ss 
I will make you to- -day a squire of low degree . . . adie Hey Fel ter. ee Henty Vivir. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree ; Murder, stern murderst in the direst degree Richard TIL. 3. 
Degree being vizarded, The unworthiest shows as fairly inthe mask. . . Zyrot. and Cress. i 3. 
The planets and this centre Observe deyree, priority, and place... i Pa 
O, when degree is shaked, Which is the ladder to all high designs, Then enleentiees is sick: oak 
Take but degree away, untune that string, And, hark, what discord follows! 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, Follows the choking 
This neglection of degree it is That hy a pace goes backward, withy: a purpose It hath ie dimb 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base 'legrees By which he did ascend . . . Ftlins Cesar, ii. 1. 
Her offence Must be of such unnatural degree, That monsters it . . . . . . Kéng Lear, i. 1. 
Who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune as Cassio does? . . . . . + «Othello, ii. 1. 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? «ww 1 et tw ew tw et ee en 6. o> MBs 
Deity. —I feel not This deityin my bosom . . . 6 6 2 6 0 6 ee we ew ew Tempest, ii. 1. 
I met her deity Cutting the clouds towards Paphos . . . . 2. 1. 1 es es we ew 68 Wek 
This is the liver-vein, which makes flesh a deity, A green goose a goddess . . Love’ a Lost, iv. 3. 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, Of here and every where . . . . Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
Degvatep. — More than the scope Of these delated articles allow. . . . . . . . Hamilet,i. 2. 
DecatTions. — They are close delations, working from the heart That passion cannot rule Othello, iii. 3. 
Decay. — One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery. . . . . « As Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
Give him a show of comfort in his suit and lead him on with a fine-baited delay Jerry Wives, ii. 1. 
What ’s to come is still unsure: In delay there lies no plenty . . . . . «. Zwel/th Night, ii. 3 
We make woe wanton with this fond delay: Once more, adieu. . . . . . =» Richard lil.v. 1. 
Defer no time, delays have dangerous ends. . . . . « «© « «© «© «© «© ©) 21 Henry VI. iii. 2. 
This weighty business will not brook delay. . . . oe ee we ow ew 2B Menry VIL i. 1. 
If we use delay, Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay » 0 eo ew ew ew «) 3 Henry VI. iv. 8. 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwise delay .. . . » . « «) Richard IIT. iv. 1. 
I have heard that fearful commenting Is leaden aeivitor to dull delay . ibe eR A oe ada AVS 
Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary: ‘Then fiery expedition be my wing . . . . iv. 3. 
Call for some men of sound direction : Let’s want no discipline, make no delay. . . . . wv. 3. 
He doth me wrong to feed me with delays . . .. wee ww we ws Mitts Andron, iv. 3. 
In delay We waste our Jights in vain, like lamps by day ‘ . . « Romeo and Fultet, i. 4. 
’ The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, The insolence of office 2 2 eo « « Hamlet, iii. 1. 
Abatements and delays as many As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; . IM. 7. 
Ay, that’s the way: Dull not device by coldness anddelay . . ......~. Othello, i if, 3. 
That what they do delay, they not deny. . . . ee ew ew we wt Ant. and Cleo. ii.. 1. 
DELECTABLE. — Making the hard way sweet and delectable wee oe ew ew ww Richard 11. ii. 4. 
Quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes. . . ... . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
DeticaTE. — In their rooms Come thronging soft and delicate desires . . . . . Much Ado,i. 1. 
The climate ’s delicate, the air most sweet, Fertile the isle . . . . . . «© Winter's Tale, iii. 1. 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, His viands sparkling ina goldencup. . . .3 Henry VJ. ii. 5. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, The air is delicate. . . . . Macbeth, i. 5 
When the mind’s free, The body ’s delicate . . . Boe he noe ast ae . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
O curse of marriage, That we can call these delicate creatures ours, And not heir appetites Othello, iii. 3. 
I do but say what she is: so delicate with her needle: an admirable musician. . . . . . iv. 3. 
De icrousness. — The sweetest honey Is loathsome in his own deliciousness Romeo and Fudiet, ii. 6. 
Deuicut. — Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurtnot . .. . . . . Lempest, ili. 2. 
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Dectcut.—Fortune had left to both of us alike What to sae in, what tosorrow for Com. of Err. i. 


The grosser manner of these world’s delights . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Stops that hinder study quite, And train our intellects to vain delight | er : cg ae 
All delights are vain; but that most vain, Which with pain purchased doth inherit aie a fi 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue Do paint the meadows with delight . . . a 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight . . . gt ie See ‘Mid. N. : Dream, ii. 
And quicken his embraced heaviness With some delight or Pothier ~ 0 « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


She taketh most delight [n music, instruments, and poetry . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
My legs can keep no measure in delight, When my poor heart no measure keeps Richard //. iii. 
- She is not so divine, So full-replete with choice ofall delights . . . . . . 1.1 Henry VI. v. 
Have no delight to pass away the time, Unless to spy my shadow in the sun . . Richard [1T. i. 
These should be hours for necessities, Not for delights. . . . . . . . . Henry VIII, v. 
You speak Like one besotted on your sweet delights . . . . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
Even such delight Among fresh female buds . . . . . . . . « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 


I am the drudge and toil in your delight . . Te ae eee eee eee, | 
These violent delights have violent ends, And in their triumph die: ¢. mace & Geka k &,. aR 
The labour we delight in physics pain ae - . « « Macbeth, ii. 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, And show: the bea of. our rdelishts So MB ee. ~ Wa oem dg — AE 
Would not betray The devil to his fellow, and delight No less in truth than life . .. iv. 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole ... . _— Hanleti i. 
Man delights not me: no, nor woman neither, though by your smiliie jou seem to say so. ._ ii. 
Give him a further edge, And drive his purpose on to these delights . . . . . . . it 
Her eye must be fed ; and what delight shall she have to look on the devil? . . . " Othello, ii. 
To business that we love we rise betime, And goto ‘t withdelight . . . . Avt. and Cleo. iv. 
His delights Were dolphin-like; they showed his back above The element. . . . . . . .Y. 
Detiver. — I willa round unvarnished tale deliver Of my whole course of love. . . . Othello, i. 
Or leagued i in office, Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, Thou art no soldier. . . ii. 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words That aged ears play truant at his tales Love’s L. Losi il. 
Deliver with more openness your answers Tomy demands . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
DE.iveRANcE., — If seriously I may convey my thoughts In this my light deliverance Al’ s Well, ii. 
You have it from his own deliverance. — And by other warranted testimony . . il. 
Detvr. — What’s his name and birth? —I cannot delve him tothe root . . . . . C vinbeline i. 


DEMAND. — Where we may leisurely Each one demand and answer to his part . Winter's Tale, v 


Thou hast forgotten to demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
Wherein It shall appear that your demands are just, You shall enjoy them. . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


Put on a most importunate aspect, A visage of demand. . . . . Limon of Athens, ii. 
Clamorous demands of date-broke bonds, And the detention of longcainceddde debts. . . il. 
Niggard of question; but, of our demands, Most free in his ice! gk Sit, ds sty cas we Hamlet, iil. 
Demand me nothing: what you know, you know. . ‘ 2 6 6 © © eh e)~—)6 Othello, v 
Deliver with more openness your answers To my demands at tae ~ . « Cymbeline, i. 
DeEMBANOUR. — Know my aspect, And fashion your demeanour to my cok. . Com. of Errors, it. 
With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow . . oe ee ew ew we ww wk Henry IV, iv. 


Demerits. — Not for their own demerits, but formine . . . . . . 2...) « Macbeth, iv. 
My demerits May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune . . . . . . . .  . Othello, i. 
Denmesnes. — And the demesnes that there adjacent lie . . - Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
This twenty years This rock and these demesnes have been ‘iy world. ~ 2 e « Cymbeline, ii. 


Demi-pevit. — Demand that demi-devil Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body? Ofhello, v 


DemiGop. — Thus can the demigod Authority Make us pay down for our offence eas. for Meas. i. 
Like a demigod here sit I in the sky, And wretched fools’ secrets heedfully o’er-eye Love's L. Lost,iv. 
What demigod Hath come so near creation? . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 

D RMI-NATURED. — As he had been incorpsed and deinisnatured With the heave beast Hazsilet, iv. 

DEMONSTRATING.— Every thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation As You Like /t, iii. 

DEMONSTRATION. —- By a familiar demonstration of the working, my tough senior Love’s L. Lost, i. 

DentaAt. — He’s fortified against any denial. . 2. 6 1. 1 we ew ew ew ww Level fth Night, i. 
Make denials Increase your services . . . © 6) Cymbeline, ii. 

Dentep. — Shrunk indeed; And he that ’s once denied will hardly speed. . Timon of Athens, iii. 

Denier. — My dukedom to a beggarly denier I do mistake my person all this while Richard //7. i. 
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Denmark. — Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. . . . « «. « « « « « Hamelet, i. 
At least I'm sure it may be so in Denimnath> ge 60 sae Boe ee a Ge ae ee 
There ’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark But he’s an arrant knave. ...... ei 

Denorep. — But this denoted a foregone conclusion . . . ee oe ew et t)=6 Othello, iii. 

DENUNCIATION. — We do the denunciation lack Of outward order oe 6 « « Meas. for Meas. i. 

Deny. — I would not deny you; but, by this good day, I yield upon Loe persuasion Much Ado, v. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not . . . - « « «. « Macbeth, v. 
I wonder in my soul, What you would ask me, that I should deny, 2 0 ee « «) Othello, iii. 

Depart. — When you depart from me, sorrow abides and happiness takes his leave Much Ado, i. 
Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; Come like shadows, so depart! . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 


Derparture.—I dote on his very absence, and I pray God grant them a fair departure Mer. of Venice, i. 


I o’erween to think so, which is another spur to my departure . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Evils that take leave, On their departure most ofall showevil . . . . 1. . . King Fokn, iii. 
DepeNnvency.—Such a dependency of thing on thing, As e’er I heard in madness Afeas. for Meas. v. 
Let me report to him Your sweet dependency. . . . . - « « « « « « Ant. and Cleo. v 
On whom there is no more dependency But brats and beggary . . . . . . « Cymbeline, ii. 
Derenpents. — The best ward of mine honour ts rewarding my dependents. Love's L. Lost, iii. 


Depravepb. — Who lives that ’s not depraved or depraves . . . . . «. « Limon of Athens, 1. 
Deptu. — To weep is to make less the depth of grief . . . 2. 1 1 we ee) 3 Henry VI. ii. 
In a sea of glory, But far beyond my depth... ~ « « Henry VI. iii. 


That once trod the ways of glory, And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour . . . . fii. 
Deputy. — Great deputy, the welkin’s vicegerent and sole dominator . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
Breath of worldly men cannot depose The deputy elected by the Lord . . . . Richard /7. iii. 
DERACINATE. — The coulter rusts That should deracinate such savagery . . . . . Henry V.v. 


Rend and deracinate The unity and married calm of states . . . . . . . Trust. and Cress. i. 
Deriston. — Scorn and derision never come in tears . . . . . « Alia. N. Dream, iii. 
Have you with these contrived To bait me with this foul derision? ee ee ee ee eee | | 
All this derision Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision . . 8 . .) ML 


I have derision medicinable, To use between your strangeness and his pride Tr r0t. and Cress. hii. 
Derive. — From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive. . . . . . . + « «Love's L. Lost, iv. 
She derives her honesty, and achieves her goodness... . . 2 + « « » Adl'’s Well, i. 
Honours thrive, When rather from our acts we them derive. . . . 2 © «© © «© «© © wo Oh 
Things which would derive me ill will to speak of 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 0 tw ew ew te ee UM 
Till you can derive from him better testimony of hisintent . . . . . . . =. King Lear, i. 
Dgrivep. — Thou art a gentleman and well derived . . . . . . «. «=Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
As well derived as he, As well possessed ; my love is more thanhis . . . Atid. N. Dream, i. 
DESARTLESS. — Who think you the most desartless man to be constable? . . . . Aluch Ado, iii. 
Descant.— You are too flat, And mar the concord with too harsh a descant Tzvo Gen. of Verona, i. 
On that ground [’ll build a holy descant . . . wee ew wee) Richard 117. iii. 
DESCENDED. — He sits ’mongst men like a descended gaa oe ee ew ww tt Cymbeline, i. 
Descent. — With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent . . . . « Tro Gen. of Verona, iii. 


A mighty man of such descent, Of such possessions, and so high esteem Zant. of the Shrew, Induc. 
From son to son, some four or five descents. » « « All's Well, iii. 
By the glorious worth of my descent, This arm shall do it, or this life be spent « Richard IT. i. 
And made a preachment of your high descent. . .. . . . . « 3 Henry VILA 


If thou be that princely eagle’s bird, Show thy descent by gazing i ainat thesun. . . 2. MN 
From the extremest upward of thy head To the descent and dust below thy foot . Kiang Lear: v. 
DescriPTIon. —I will description the matter to you, if you be capacity of it . . Merry Wives, i i. 
Before a friend of this description Shall lose a hair. . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
If that an eye may profit by a tongue, Then should I know you by desctiption As You Like /t, iv. 
Which lames report to follow it and undoes description todoit. . . . . . Winter's Tale, v 
The poet makes a most excellent description of it . . . . « Henry V. iii. 
Description cannot suit itself in words To demonstrate the life of such a battle oe Go ea AS 
A maid That paragons description and wild fame . . . . - © «© © © «© « «= Othello, ii. 
For her own person, It beggared all description . . . . 6 «© © « » « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Dgscry. — What's past and what ’s tocome she can descry . . . . 6 « «© « t Henry V1. i. 
The main descry Stands on the hourly thought . . . ......e. =. ~King Leas, iv. 
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DegspEMona. — This to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline . . . . . 6 « « Othello, i. 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! Oh! Oh! Oh! . a oe ae ee eee 
Desert. — In this desert inaccessible, Under the shade of melancholy boughs “As You Like It, ii. 
My patience, more than thy desert, Is privilege for thy ee hence 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 


‘Thou hast shown some sign of good desert . . Pare eee ili. 
The Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty wilds Of wide ‘Arabia are as chroughtarés now Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Is ’t possible that my deserts to you Can lack persuasion? . .. . ~ « Lwel/th Night, iii. 


Which elder days shall ripen and confirm To more approved service and “desert . Richard 11. ii. 
Therefore let me have right, and let desert mount . . . . .. . . +. . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
My desert Unmeritable shuns your high request . . . . 1. ee ee) Richard 1771. iii. 
We will not name desert before his birth. . . - « Troi. and Cress. iii. 
Let desert in pure election shine, And, Romans, fight for freedom it in vue choice 7itus A ndron. i. 
I will use them according to their desert. . . soe 6 6 ww t) Hamlet, ii. 
Use every man after his desert, and who should ’ scape whipping’ ge Ae: ds ke Tes ae ck Sect OM 
You less know how to value her desert Than she to scant her duty. ~ « « « « King Lear, ii. 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, Rough quarries, rocks, andhills . . . . . Othello, i. 
Whose love is never linked to the deserver Till his deserts are past . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Deserve. —I know he doth deserve As much as may be yieldedtoamau. . . . Much Ado, iii. 
Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves . . . oe 0 we 1 Mer. of Venice, ii. 
If thou be’st rated by thy estimation Thou dost deserve enough. i Sat ale a was ee a Se a F 
Did I deserve no more than a fool’s head? Isthat my prize? . . . . . 1 6 ee ee ih 
They well deserve to have, That know the strong’st and surest way toget . . . Richard /1/. iii. 
I, in my condition, Shall better speak of you than you deserve . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
If God sort it so, "T is more than we deserve, or Iexpect. . . . . . © . . Richard //1. ii. 


Who deserves greatness Deserves your hate 2. 1 6 we ww ww we ww) =6Cortolanus, i. 
The less they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty . . » 2 « «© © Hamlet, ii. 
DESERVED. — Wherein have I so deserved of you, That you extol | me . thus? . Meas. for Meas. v. 
I have deserved All tongues to talk their bitterest . . . 2... . . Winter's Tale, iii. 


You have deserved nobly of your country, and you have not deserved nobly . . Coriolanus, ii. 
What have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of fortune? . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Your reproof Were well deserved of rashness . . . » 6 6 6 6 Ant, and Cleo. ii. 
You have well deserved ten times as much As I have said: you u did . @ 8. BS aD ge 
Deserver. — Whose love is never linked to the deserver Till his deserts are past . . . a 2 
DeservincG. — To be afeard of my deserving Were but a weak eee of myself Aer. of Venice, il. 
How much unlike my hopes and my deservings!. . . a il. 
And make fou] the clearness of our deservings, when of Gurselves we publish them AW’ s Well, i 
All her deserving Is a reserved honesty; and that I have not heard examined. . ee. MG 
Some of us love you well; and even those some Envy your great deservings . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, Making you ever better than his praise . . . v. 
It was more of his courtesy than your deserving . . . ‘0a, 2 Heaty v4 V. iv. 
This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me That which ny taiha loses . . King Lear, iii. 
All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue, and all foes The cup of their deseeviige ge 
I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable toughness . . . . . . Othello, i. 
Oft got without merit, and lost without deserving . . at Set Set il. 
Desicn.—His givings-out were of an infinite distance From his truesmeant design Meas. Sir Meas: i. 
Among other important and most serious designs, and of great import indeed, too Love’s L. Lost, v 
Only doth backward pull Our slow designs where we ourselves are dull . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 


O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the honour of his design. . . 1. . 1. «6 6 + ee iii 
His designs crave haste, hishaste good hope . . . . «6 + 6 «6 0 « « « Richard I]. ii. 
I hope My absence doth neglect no great designs. . . ‘ . « « Richard 117, iii. 
Urge the necessity and state of times, And be not paevish-londs in ateat designs . . . iv. 


The ample proposition that hope makes In all designs begun on earth below 7rot. aed. Cress, i. 
O, when degree is shaked, Which is the ladder to all ik ——e Then enterprise is sick! . . i. 
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Why, there you touched the life of our design. . : a ae ee Me sah 
Unless, by using means, I lame the foot Of our design ‘ oa, BE Copibinie iv. 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design Moves like a ghost ~ - « « Macbeth, ii. 
Thou, my brother, my competitor In the top ofall design. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
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Dasrre. — Lust is but a bloody fire, Kindled with unchaste desire . . . . 


. Merry Wives, v. 5. 


Wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, That art a votary to fond desire? Two Gen. of Verona, i. t. 


You must lay lime to tangle her desires By wailful sonnets . . 2. 1. « - 
tn their rooms Come thronging soft and delicate desires . . . « «© « « 


se os . oe) oH 2. 
fe a " Much Ado, i i. 


God send every one their heart’s desire! . . . Mtg? Dee <6 ww Me 
And, briefly, I desire nothing but the reward of a vita eS v. 4. 
That war against your own affections And the huge army of the world's desires Love's L. Lost, i Let 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth . . . . it 
Sweet health and fair desires consort your grace!. . 1. 1. 1. ew ee il. t 


She lingers my desires, Like to a step-dame ora dowager. . . .. . 
I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good Master Cobweb . . 


I can no further crawl, no further go; My legs can keep no pace with my desires, ae iii. 


Who chcoseth me shall gain what many men desire. . . 2. 1. 6 6 ee 
Thy desires Are wolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous . . 2... 5 - 
I do not desire you to please me: I do desire youtosing . . . . 

I do desire we may be better strangers 

Have I not cause to weep? — As good cause as one would ‘desire 

Can one desire too much of a good thing? . . . ae Jee 
More new-fangled than an ape, more giddy in my desires en a monkey 
It is no dishonest desire to desire to be a woman of the world . . . 
Stand no more off, But give thyself unto my sick desires . . . . . 

My desires, like fell and crue] hounds, E’er since pursue me. . . 

My desire, More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth. . 


I would not have you to think that my desire of having is the sin of covetousness ee v. 
Since my desires Run not before mine honour. . . ee ae 
If I might die within this hour, I have lived To die whew 1 desire hye a? 


And part this body and my soul With contemplation and devout desires... 
Courageously and with a free desire Attending but the signal to begin... 
Is it not strange that desire should so many years outlive performance? . . 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires . . 1. 6 6 6 6 8 © @ 
When was the hour I ever contradicted your desire? . 2. . 2. 2 « « 
My endeavours Have ever come too short of my desires . . . . eee - 
Fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly guide them! . . 2. 1. 1. 8 ew es 
The desire is boundless, and the act a slave to limit. 


Mid. N. Dream, i. t. 
iil. 


. Mer. of Venice 
; iv. 


As You Like ‘It, it. 


» All’s Well, iv. 
eee nee i. 
ae os ; iii. 


- Winter's Tale, i iv. 
vie iv. 
‘ Ki ae Sohn, v. 

. . Richard 171. i, 
.2 Henry TV. ii. 
Henry V. iv. 
Henry VITI. ii. 
ee ee Se, ae. Ge. “MATS 
Troi. and Cress. iii. 1. 
. ii 2. 
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Old desire doth in his death-bed lie, And young affection gapes 6 be his heir Roméo aid Suliet, i ii. Prol. 


Made him joint-servant with me; gave him way In all his own desires . 
Stars, hide your fires; Let not light see my black and deep desires 
When I burned in desire to question them further, they made themselves air 


It provones the desire, but it takes away the performance . &4 So Se 
Nought’s had, all’s spent, Where our desire is got without content aA cas cs 
It is most retrograde toour desire. . . i ee ba . 


Keep you in the rear of your affection, Out of the shot and danger of desire 
Every man has business and desire, Such asitis. . . 2. 2. 2 26 6 
But most miserable Is the desire that’s glorious . . elas ep! 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub Both filled and cunning ee ae 
Desou.ATE, desolate, will I hence and die . ... . is ack 
DesovatTion. — If ever I do see the merry days of desolation that J have seen 
O, you have lived in desolation here, Unseen, unvisited, much to our shame 
Every thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation . . . . . - 
Even till unfenced desolation Leave them as naked as the vulgar air . 
All fell feats Enlinked to waste and desolation. . . . 2. 2. 2. e+ ee 
My desolation does begin to make A better life . . . rid See a A 
Despair. — My ending is despair, Unless I be relieved by prayer a ee 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair, When it is least expected. . . 
Moody and dull] melancholy, Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair . . 
Doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, And shuddering fear. . . 
Oft it hits Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. . . . . + - 


. . Cortolanus, v. 6. 
. « « Macbeth, i. 4. 


ei oe af ee &s 
. ce | ke 

‘ is xe oki a Ss 
- Hamlet, i. 2. 

nn , foe a OS nes ect Be 
we. ho Bee It nde Be 
Pe: ‘ymbeline, i. 6. 

bie Beh oh. i. 6. 
. . Richard I. i. 2. 


. Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
da se . 2. 
‘As You ‘Like It, Vil. 2. 
. King Sohn, ii. 1. 
- Henry V. iii. 3. 
. Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
; . Tempest, Epil. 
Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
Com. of Errors, v. 1. 


Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
. . AU's Well, ii. +. 
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Desparr —Our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues. . Ad’s Well, iv. 3 
Therefore betake thee To nothing but despair . ee ee we ew www we Winter's Tale, iii. 2 
I will despair, and be at enmity With cozening hope . . . « « Richard 11. ii. 2 
Discomfort guides my tongue, And bids me speak of nothing but desrair sa en th ili. 2 
Hope gives not so much warrant as despair. . . go ei ag 22 eae I V. i. 3 
God be praised, that to believing souls Gives light in ‘ darkness: comfort in despair! 2 Henry VI. ii. 1 
Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair a ope oe ae ws & w gdtenrg HT, is 
Why, say, fair queen, whence springs this deep despair? Geta di 928 Sees Gime AN 
I ’ll join with black despair against my soul, And to myself become: an cenemyoe Richard 111, ii. 2 
I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; And if I die, no soul shall pityme. . . Vv. 3. 
Too wise, wisely too fair, To merit bliss by making me despair . . . . . Romeoand Sulit, i I. ft. 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, The mere despair of surgery . . . . . Afacbeth, iv. 3 
Why I do trifle thus with his despair Is done to cure it. . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6, 
Became his guide, Led him, begged for him, saved him from despair. ‘ v. 2. 
Take the hint Which my despair proclaims; let that be left Which leaves itself A ni. gud C joa: ili. as. 

DESPERATE. — Here in the streets, desperate of shame and state. . . . . . Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
Thou this to hazard needs must intimate Skill infinite or monstrous desperate. . A//’s Well, ii. 1 
Though he be grown so desperate tobe honest . . . . . 2... « « « Henry VIII, iii. + 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish . . . . . . . . « Romeoand Fultet, i. 2 
He waxes desperate with imagination. . . . . Hanmilet,i.4 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings As ofta as say nassion ander heaven . ee ee | | 
Diseases desperate grown, By desperate appliance are relieved . . . . .... iv. 3 
I am desperate of my fortunes if they check me here .. . ee aS a : Othello, ii 3 

DgspeRATELy. — Insensible of mortality, and desperately iortall. a a ‘Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 2 

DesreRATION. — Felt a fever of the mad, and played Some tricks of desperation . . Temnzfest, i. 2 
The very place puts toys of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain . . Hamilet,i. 4 
Despisg. —I do despise a liar as I do despise one thatisfalse. . . . . . . 3 Merry Wives,i.: 
This you should pity rather than despise. . . . . . . . « «© « « . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2 
If he would despise me, I would forgive him . . ...... . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2 
DEsPISED, distressed, hated, martyred, killed! . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 5 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, The insolence of office ~ 2 2 0 « « Hamlet, iii 
Most rich, being poor; Most choice, forsaken; and most loved, ae . . . King Lear, it 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. . a ee a er ae . iii. 2 
She hath despised me rejoicingly, and I'll be merry i in my revenge ha D-ckes C ‘yuiheline | iil. 5 
Drsptser. — A rude despiser of good manners . . . . s « ~ « « © AS You Like It, ii. 7 

Despite. — Grace is grace, despite of all controversy . . oo « « ew 1 Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite of beauty . Ste ar ee ee we “ACh ene it 
In despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach . . . . 2... 1 te we ee . ia 
Only to despite them, I will endeavour any thing . . . i2 
Despite his nice fence and his active aaa, His May of youth and bloom of lustihood . a 
In despite of my invention. . « « As You Like It, ii. 5 
Let all the world say no, I ’ll keen mine own; despite of all the world . « Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 2 
Vet this imperceiverant thing loves him in my despite . . . oe ee 6 6 Cymbeline, iv. 1 

DgspiTEFUL. — It is my study To seem despiteful and ungentle to ou . . « As You Like It, v. 2 
DesTinigs. — According to Fates and Destinies and such odd sayings . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2 
Some of those branches by the Destinies cut . . . 2 « »« « Richard Il. i. 2 
A foul mis-shapen stigmatic, Marked by the destinies to be avoided - . + © «3 Henry V1, ii. 2 
Till the Destinies do cut his thread of life . . . . . . Pericles, i. 2 
Destiny. — Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for ot our own n doth little advantage . Tempest, i. 3 
Destiny, That hath to instrument this lower world And what isin’t . . . . 6, Mg 
You orphan heirs of fixed destiny, Attend your office and your quality . . . Merry Wives, Vv. § 
If then true lovers have been ever crossed, It stands as an edict in destiny . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
The lottery of my destiny Bars me the right of voluntary choosing. . . . . Afer. of Venice, ii. 1 
The ancient saying is no heresy, Hanging and wiving goes ny destiny ........ «tig 
Besides, he brings his destiny with him . . . . ~ 6 « « « AS Fou Like It, iv. 1 
Your marriage comes by destiny, Your cuckoo sings by kind . o- - . All’s Well,i.3 
Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? Think you I bear the shears af destiny? King Sohn, iv. 2 
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Destiny. — I'll ne'er bear a base mind: an °t be my destiny, se; an't be not, so 2 Henry JV. iii. 
All unavoided is the doom of destiny. — True, when avoided ans makes ee Richard 111. iv. 
*T is destiny unshunnable, like death. . eee . 2 « © Othello, iii. 
Let determined things to destiny Hold anbewailed their way: ~ 2 6 6 Amt, and Cleo. iii. 

Destituts. — We are not destitute for want, But weary for the staleness . . . « Pericles, v 

Destroy. — Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy?. . . . Richard IT. v. 
*T is safer to be that which we destroy Than by destriction dwell i in n doubtful j joy. . Macbeth, iii. 

DestrRucTIon straight shall dog them at the heels . , ~ 0 0 « 0 es Richard /1. v. 
Led his powers to death, And winking leaped into destruction ~ 2 0 « ew « 2 Henry IV2~ i. 
And pale destruction meets thee in the face. : ~ 2 6 « 8 Henry V1. iv. 
Her fume needs no spurs, She'll gallup far enough to hee destnicion ~ « « « 2 Henry V1. i. 
Get thee hence! Death and destruction dog thee at the heels . . . . Richard 111, iv. 

* "Tis safer to be that which we destroy Than by destruction dwell in doubtful j joy . Macbeth, iii. 

DererMINATE. — My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy . . . . « Lwelfth Night, ii. 
The sly slow hours shall not determinate The dateless limit of thy dear exile . . Richard I/.i. 

DETERMINATION. — Would to God You were of our determination! . . . . 3 Henry IV. iv. 
Which for to prevent, I have in quick determination Thus set itdown . . . . . Hamelet, iii. 

Determine. — You think what now you speak; But what we do determine oft we break. ili. 

DetrerRMINED. — It is determined, not concluded yet . . . . « . Richard I. i. 


Derraction. — Happy are they that hear their detractions and can pat them to rriending Much A do, ii. 


You might see more detraction at your heels than fortunes before ti . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Detraction will not suffer it. Therefore I'll none ofit. . . . . « « . Henry IV. v. 
Deuca ion. — In a cheap estimation, is worth all your predepessura. since Deucalion Cortolanxs, ii. 


Deuce-ace.—I am sure, you know how much the gross sum of deuce-ace amounts to Love's L. Lest, i. 


Device. — There is also another device in my prain . . 2 ee ew ew ww) Merry Wives, i 
We shall be dogged with company, and our devices known ~ . 2 oe Mid. N. Dreams, i. 
I have a device to make all well . , Bs Fare sey 2b 6 Hy, a 
I'll tell thee all my whole device When I am in my coach: a ee ae Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Full of noble device, of all sorts enchantingly beloved . . . . . . 6 « «AS You Like It, i. 
Excellent! I smell a device. —I have’t in my nose too . . 2 0 we 6 Lwelfth Night, ii. 
I blushed to hear his monstrous devices. . 2 8 ew we ew ow tt Henry TV, ii. 
Why who’s so gross, That seeth not this palpable device? > <8 . © «3 Richard 111. iii. 
Is there no way to cure this? No new device to beat this from his ‘Grains? >. Henry V1I11. iii. 
You do but plot your deaths By this device . ; » . Vitus Andron. ii. 
Let us, that have our tongues, Plot some device of further misery ee Re ee ae ee ae ee ee | | 
And will o’erreach them in their own devices . 2. 1 6 6 se ee ee ew ee ee UM 
And entertained me with mine own device . . . . . Timon-of Athens, i. 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run That our devices still are overthrown: . « « Hamlet, iii. 
Dull not device by coldness and delay. . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 1 ee «© @ © e © s «)~=©6 Othello, ii. 


Every day thou daffest me with some device . . . . 1 1 2 ee ew te we iv. 
Devi. — Hell is empty, And all the devils are here . . . 2. 6 ee we ew ew ee Tempest, i. 
A murrain on your monster, and the devil take your fingers . 2. . 1. 1. 6 ee ew iii. 
A devil, a born devil, on whose nature Nurture can never stick. . . . © . iv. 


What spirit, what devil, suggests this imagination? . . : | Merry Wives, iii. 
Lest the devil that guides him should aid him, I will search impossible places. a a Siow (2. 
If the devil have him not in fee-simple, with fine and recovery . . . . «©... ...~ iv. 
Like three German devils, three Doctor Faustuses . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 ee + ee we ew eM, 
The devil take one party, and his dam the other! . . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 1 1 @ © © we we sive 
Her husband hath the finest mad devil of jealousy inhim. . . I HS ok a Re Se 
Let 's write good angel on the devil’s horn; ’T is not the devil’s crest . . » Meas. for Meas. ii. 
You bid me seek redemption of the devil; Hear me yourself . . 2... 1 2. es ew ee OW 
Let the devil Be sometime honoured for his burning throne!. . . . . «2. +» «© ee ee OW, 
A devil in an everlasting garment hathhim. , ‘ 2 0 © 6 « Com. of Errors, iv. 
Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam; and here she comes . a ae mee AME 
He must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil . . f Cdo ie? tan ae “AWS 


Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, A rush, a hair, a drop of blood . ae ee mes | 


Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits oflight . . . . 2. . 2 « « «© Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
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Davi. — No devil will fright thee then so much asshe . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 


Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil . . erase Cet . oh. 
An angel is not evil; I should have feared her had she besn’t a devil Oa yee wer ce fae eA ae. 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, That is, the madman .. . Mid. N. Dream, ¥. 
If the devil be within and that temptation without, I know he will choose it . fer. of Venice, i. 
If he have the condition of a saint and the complexion ofadevil . . Poke che ae 
To eat of the habitation which your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil into: 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose . . i Ae Rn eh Ret sn al See 
My master, who, God bless the mark, is a kind of devil i Ke ‘ 
Who, saving your reverence, is the devil himself. . . . . 2... 
Certainly, the Jew is the very devil incarnal . . . . gee 
And thou, . merry | devil, Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness . 

Let me say ‘amen’ betimes, lest the devil cross my prayer . . . ‘ 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, And curb this cruel devil of his ‘will ae ee eee eee | 
Why, then the devil give him good of it! I ‘ll stay no longer question . . . . ....~ iv. 


From all such devils, good Lord, deliverus! . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
I am driven on by the flesh; and he must needs go that the devil drives: ~ « « A's Well, i. 
Though the devil lead the measure, such are to be followed . . . Oe ee eee ee eee | 
The black prince, sir ; alias, the prince of darkness ; alias, the devils ae ae er ae eee ee 
Dost thou put upon me at once both the office of God and the devil? . . . 2. 1. 2... OY. 
Let him be the devil, an he will, I carenot. . . ~ 2 - 6 « oe Twelfth Night, i. 
You are too proud; But, if you were the devil, you a are fait BS te. Gel vale Sie ee. We Mig kw Re fe 
To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent devil of wit! . . . ye a eee il 
If all the devils of hell be drawn in little, and Legion himself Nostesced him ee ig. Bs Se 
What, man! defy the devil: consider, he ’=s an enemy to mankind ..... . d iil 


La you, an you speak ill of the devil, how he takes it at heart! . . . ae a 
He is a devil in private brawl: souls and bodies hath he divorced three . bh. es tee a 
But the beauteous evil Are empty trunks o’erflourished by the devil . . . . . . 
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I am one of those gentle ones that will use the devil himself with courtesy . . . . . . ~~ iv. 
We took him for a coward, but he’s the very devil incardinate. . . ...... 24. =. 
Though a devil Would have shed water out of fireeredone’t . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
As faithfully as I deny the devil. . . . . a teed. SY Ss ee a Keg Joka 1: 
Being as like As rain to water, or devil to his dam ees a eta, “Eo Go sg AL 
What the devil art thou? — One that will play the devil, sir, with you a ce a ee ae eee | 
That sly devil, That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 eee OD 
The devil tempts thee here In likeness of a new untrimmed bride . . . . «© © 1 1 woe 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky And pours down mischief. . . . ti 
1 ‘Il so maul you and your toasting-iron, That you shal] think the devil i is come . from hell . . iv. 
The devil, that told me I did well, Says that this deed is chronicled in hell . . Richard //. v. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the day?. . . . . . . . . . § Henry LV.1. 
Jack ! how agrees the devil and thee about thy soul? . . ey ae eo ee © 
The devil shall have his bargain; for he was never yet a breaker a proverbs ie pbs i 
He will give the devil hisdue . . ee ee ee ne oe ee ee ee 
Then art thou damned for keeping thy wo with the devil a eee a ae ee ee eee ee 
Else he had been damned for cozening the devil . . 2. 6 1 1 1 ew we ew ew ew we ee dl 
An if the devil come and roar for them, I will not sendthem. . . . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 2 ee eh 
There is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fatman. . . ae ae ee ae | 
Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides upon a fiddlestick: what ’s the matter? $s Gn Hoa Re OR! 
Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command The devil . . ee ite 
I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil By telling truth: tell truth and ‘shame the devil . . ii 
O, while you live, tell truth and shame the devil! 2... 1 1 6 1 6 ee ee ew eC 
Had as lieve hear the devilas adrum . . . 2. 2. «© © «© © © © © © © a Ghote ANG 
They will eat like wolves and fight like devils. . . ae “Henry V. iii. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, And make a moral of the devil himasié ae car ae WE 


Though he be as good a gentleman as the devil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself . . iv. 


A thing impossible To compass wonders but by help of devils . . . . . . . 1 Henry V Iv. 
You are mortal, And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. . . . . . . . « Richard //1/. i. 
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Devi. — O wonderful, when devils tell the truth! . . . . « Richard II. i. 
Whilst some tormenting dream Affnghts thee with a hell of igig devils se. a. A A As 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. . . . . . Se ste 
The devil speed him! no man’s pie is freed From his aribitiods, Giger ey oe iene VILL. i. 
The devil is a niggard, Or has given all before, and he begins A new hell in nimself oS ee 


1 °ll learn to conjure and raise devils . 2. 6 1 6 +e ee ew ew ee) Lv 08, and Cress. ii. 
I have said my prayers and devil Envy say Amen... 1 we we ee ew we ee CU 


Fears make devils of cherubins; they never see truly . 2... 6 6 8 8 8 oe ew ew ee ODL 
A still and dumb-discoursive devil That tempts most cunningly. . . . ‘ aa BS ve ee ME 
Sometimes we are devils to ourselves, When we will tempt the frailty of our Gowers. re Iv. 


If there be devils, would I were a devil, To live and burn in everlasting fire . Jets Andron. v. 
Could not all hell afford you suchadevil? 2. 2 2. 1. 1. 1 ee we ew ee ee ee UM 


What devil art thou, that dost torment me thus? . . . . 2 «ee «6 Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
‘The devil knew not what he did when he made man politic se et » « Lamon of Athens, ii. 
That would have brooked The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome . 2. Fulius Cesar, i. 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, That makest my blood co:d and my hair to stare? iv. 
What, can the devil speak true? . . BR ea BS a, oe, ecw eet, ¥. 
*T is the eye of childhood That fears a sainted devil Seba we te, 1 ae ae, Get a ee Ae 
Knock, knock! Who’sthere, in the other devil's name? a oe pe ee eee | 


Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that Which might appal the dev al ee eer ae ee | | 
Not in the legions Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned Inevils . . . ... . iv. 
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At no time broke my faith, would not betray The devil to his fellow . . . . iv. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! Where got’st thou that eeese look? oe OM, 
The devil himself could not pronounce a title More hatefulto mine ear . . . . . ove 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power To assume a pleasing shape... . ‘Hamlet, ii. 
With devotion's visage And pious action we do sugar o’er The devil himself . . 2. . 1 «OU. 
Nay, then, let the devil wear black, for Ill have a suit of sables . . 2. 2. «2 6 © ee) OM 
What devil was ’t That thus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind?. . . . . . 2... OM 
Either. ... the devil, or throw him out With wondrous potency . . a ee 6 ADRS 
That mionsten custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil, is angel yeti in this Gar ae Oe Ae 
Vows, to the blackest devil ! Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! . . . iV. 5 
You are one of those that will not serve God, if the devil bid you . . . 1... . » Othello ina 
Wild-cats in your kitchens, Saints in your injuries, devils being offended . . . ii, 1 
Thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil! - Wg 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed and the ingredient isadevil . . . . . . 2. 2...) ik 3 
It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to give place to the devil wrath . . i as fe MES 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, They do suggest at first with heavenly shows ee | ee | 
I will withdraw, To furnish me with some swift means of death For the fair devil . . . . iii. 3 
For here ’s a young and sweating devil here, That commonly rebels . . . . . «. «© ws ide 
Not mean harm! It is hypocrisy against the devil . . . . . a eS er ee | 
They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, The devil their virtue tempts Se: & tar ele AMS 
Let the devil and his dam haunt you. . : F ewe ale EWES 
Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves Should fear to seize e thee Bagh (ar vee a ” 2 
O, the more angel she, And you the blacker devil! . . 2... =. «© © 22 
Now, gods and devils! Authority melts from me. . . . . 2. . © © » ven and Cleo. i lit. 13 
I know the devil himself will not eata woman. . . : eA ee ee A | 
She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen : a kiss of her os SS Pevitles3 lv. 6 
Devise. — Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises . . . . - . Merry Wives, ii. 2 
I *}l devise some honest slanders To stain my cousin with . . . . . « « « Much Ado, tii. 1 
I'll devise thee brave punishments forhim. . . Sea Wh ELA Oe Ge ae eS Sa = 
Devise, wit; write, pen; for I am for whole volunesd in A folio 2. 2 ew e oe « Love's L. Lost, i. 2 
Devise the fittest time and safest way To hide us from pursuit . . . . . . As You Like It, i. 3 
Withal devise something to do thyself good . . 2 0 oe ew cw te 02 Henry LV. Vv. 3 
Let her who would be rid of him devise His speedy taking off 2 2 2 6 se . King Lear, v. 1 
Devisep. — A thing devised by the enemy . oe ew ww ww wt Reehard 111. Vv. 3 
DevisinG. — His gift is in devising impossible sanders a oe : ~ « » Much Ado, ir. x. 


Devotion. — With pure heart’s love, Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts . . Richard 111. iv. 4. 
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Devorion. — More bright in zeal than the devotion which Cold lips blow. . Zvot. and Cress. iv. 


To his image, which methought did promise Most venerable worth, did I devotion 7wel//th Nig&t,iii. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, IT have norelish ofthem . . . . « . Macbeth, iv. 
That with devotion’s visage And pious action we do sugar o’er The aevil himself . Hanilet, iii. 
I have no great devotion to the deed . . ae - + Othello, v 
Devout ty. — She, sweet lady, dotes, Devoutly dotes, doiees in ‘faolatry: eae ‘Mid. N. Dream, i 
°T is a consummation Devoutly to be wished . . - . Hamlet, iii. 
Dew. — Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew! From: the aullcvexte Beimoothes T eripest, i. 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briers, I can no farther erawlis . . Mid. N. mpi il. 
Dew, which sometime on the buds Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls . . . iv. 
Their heads are hung With ears that sweep away the morning dew . . bo Me go ee AE 
She looks as clear As morning roses newly washed withdew. . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks King Sohn, v. 
Never yet one hour in his bed Have I enjoyed the golden dew of sleep. . . Richard //1. iv. 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; His dew falls every where. . . . Henry VI/J. i. 


The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her! 2. 2. 2 2. 6 ee ww we we eC 
As fresh as morning dew distilled on flowers . . . 2 6 «© © «© «© 6 « . Vitus Andron. ii. 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew . . . . . « « « « +» Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
When the sun sets, the air doth drizzledew . . a a ae 1} F 
Fast asleep? It is no matter; Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber et ee Fulins Cesar, ii. 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds . . . » . . Macbeth, v. 


Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill . Hamlet, i. 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, Thaw and resolve itself intoadew! ..... .i 


In the morn and liguid dew of youth Contagious blastments are most imminent... eats 


Petty to his ends As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf To his grand sea. Ant. jou C be. ili. 4 

Herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night Are strewings fitt’st for graves . Cysnbeline, iv. 
Deweserries.—Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, With purple grapes Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Degwoprop. — I must go seek some dewdrops here, And hang a sae in every cowslip' sear. . it. 


Like a dewdrop from the lion’s mane, Be shook toair. . . » se « Lrot. and Cress. iii. 
Dew cap. — Against her lips I bob, And on her withered dewlap pour the ale Jd. N. Dream, ii. 
Dewvappsgp. — Crook-kneed, and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls . . . . . «©... © Jv. 
Dexrsr. — My mother’s blood Runs on the dexter cheek . . . «% . . . Tvrot. and Cress. iv. 
DeExrTeErity so obeying appetite That what he will he does . . . i Ae A he te, we 

O, most wicked speed, to post With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! . 2 + « Hamlet, i. 
D1apem. — That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, And put it in his pocket . . 2 a. Ah 
Di1Ac. — And then he drew a dial from his poke . . . . . As You Tike It, ii. 


To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, Thereby to see the minutes how theyrun 3 Henry VJ. in. 
Dracxcr.—In her youth There is a prone and speechless dialect, Such as move men eas. for Meas. 1. 


To go out of my dialect, which you discommend somuch. . . . . . . . . Aing Lear, ii. 


D1amonp. — I see how thine eye would emulate the diamond. . . . . . . Aerry Wives, in. 


A lady walled about with diamonds! . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, v. 


This diamond he greets your wife withal, By the 1 name of most kind hostess . . « Macbeth, ii. 
Which parted thence, As pearls from diamonds ners oe ew ww ew we we King Lear, iv. 


To me he seems like diamond toglass . . ‘ oe ices ii. 


The diamonds of a most praised water Do appear to make the world: twice rich . ‘ iii, 
Diana. — If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaste as Diana... S. Mer. of v entice, | : 
He hath bought a pair of cast hpsof Diana. . . . 2. 2 2. 2 6 2 « Ai You Like It, iii. 


I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 1 we ee ee ee OW 
Diana’s lip Is not more smooth and rubious . . . - « Twelfth Night, i. 
Let us be Diana's foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions ‘of ‘the moon... .1Heury 1V.i. 
D1sB_e. —1°)l not put The dibble in earth to set one slip ofthem . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


Dick. — Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from his book . « Merry Wives, ii. 
He won it of me with false dice. . . oe ew ew ew ew ww) Much A da, ii. 


When he plays at tables, chides the dice Ta honorable fernis gL em ee - « Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly ; and in woman out-paramoured the Turk . . King Lear, iii. 
He hath spoken true: the very dice obey him. . . . . . © © «© « « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
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Dick. ~ When icicles hang by the wall And Dick the pad ares blows his nail . Lowe's L. Lost, v 
Dickens. — I cannot tell what the dickens his name is . . » 0 « « Merry Wives, iii. 
Diction. — To make true diction of him, his semblable is his mirror . . . . . Handel, v. 
Dictynna, goodman Dull; Dictynna, ene MOUs. a wie? ace a Se a Low sL. Lost, iv. 
Dipo. — Not since widow Dido’s time . . oo eee ee ee ee! Ge a Leaps 
In such a night Stood Dido with a willow in , her hand . » 0 0 e « we « Mer. of Venice, v 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gipsy . . . . « Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Dis. — The wills above be done! but I would fain die’ a dry death see eo ee | Lempest,\ i. 
He that dies pays all debts . . . re Si eae Og, SA 
Now let me die, for I have lived long siiough’: “this 1s the period of my ambition Merry W ives, iii. 
I’ve hope to live, and am preparedtodie ...... . . « « «) Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Darest thou die? The sense of death is most in apprehension a aes gg 1G ee age 
If I must die, I will encounter darkness as a bride, And hug it in mine arms . . . . . © Hii. 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; To lie in cold obstruction . . . és a ee ae. ANN 
He gains by death that hath such meanstodie ... . % i Com. of Errors, iii. 


She says she will die, if he love her not, and she will die, ere she make her love known Muck A da, ii. 
They say too that she will rather die than give any sign of affection . . $e ec 


When | said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I| should live till I were > ihatried ae ae | 
It were a better death than die with mocks, Which is as bad as die with hah oh ae cee ts 


I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried in thy eyes . . ee ae ey ee ee 
’ Withering on the virgin thorn Grows, lives, and dies in single blédsedness . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
If I bring thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave todie . . .°. As You Like It, ii. 
Thou shalt not die for lack of adinner . . i. es Salm ee eh Ge JA 
Will you sterner be Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops? . gt lee abs ce Mer cet he oe 


That will I, should I die the hour after . . . j a-% 

He is old, I young. — And may not young men dic; as well as s old?. ee Tam. “of the Shrew, ii ii. 
Went they not quickly, I should die with laughing . . . . 2. «| » ‘ ii. 
Unpitied let me die, And well deserved . . . ose oe All ’s Well, ii. 


Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, The appelle aa aicken: and so } die . . Twelfth Night, i. 
If I might die within this hour, I have lived To die when 1 desire. . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


Let them die that age and sullens have . . . . « «© © © © © © © . Richard 11. ii. 


I am no counterfeit: to die is to be a counterfeit. . . fe Se cae ee ee Alene Te: 
Death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all: all shall die we ew ew we we 68 Henry LV. iii. 
By my troth, I care not; a man can die but once: we owe Godadeath. . . ....- ili. 
Let it go which way it will, he that dies this year is quit forthe next. . . . 2...) +) Uh 


1 am afeard there are few die well that die ina battle . . . 0 « ew we) 6Menry Vi iv. 


’T is certain, every man that dies ill, the ill upon his own head . ay fat BOR Ee ee See. SING 


If we are marked to die, we are enow To do our country loss .. . eat > See. AVS 


We would not die in that man’s company That fears his fellowship to die with us...) iv. 


Kings and mightiest potentates must die, For that’s the end of human misery 1 Henry V/. iii. 


And in thy sight to die, what were it else But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap 2 Henry V/. iii. 


To die by thee were but to die in jest ; From thee to die were torture more than death . . . iii. 
He dies, and makes no sign. O God, forgivehhim!. . 2 2 2. 6 ee ee ee ee OL 
Live we how we can, yet die we must . . . 2. 2. 1 e © ee te te ew ew 6 3 Henry VI. Vv. 
Long die thy happy days before thy death! ... a ee . . . Richard 111, i. 
’T is a vile thing to die, my gracious Jord, When men are waprepared and look not for it. . iii. 
There is no creature loves me; And if I die, no soul shall pityme. . . . . ©. « « « « ¥. 
I have set my life upon a cast, And I will stand the hazard ofthe die. . . . . . «2. . 6) We 
But she must die, She must, the saints must have her. . . . . . . « «© Henry VIII. v. 


He that hath a will to die by himself fears it not from another . . . . ep Cortolanus, v v. 
Well, we were born todie . . nt Ramee and Fuliet, ii. 
Who dies, that bears not one spurn to their graven of their friends’ gift? . Timon of Athens, i. 
There will little learning die then, that day thou art ee Ge cthia Uses Sey <8 oi. 
When beggars die, there are no comets seen... a Julius Cites ii. 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; The valiant never Janta ‘of ‘death but once . . . ii. 
That we shall die, we know; ’t is but the time And drawing days out, that men stand upon . iii. 
Live a thousand years, I shall not find myself so apt todie . . . 6 2 6 «© © © © © «© it. 
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Dig. — The times have been, That, when the brains were out, the man would die . . Macdeth, iii. 
Blow, wind! come, wrack! At least we'll die with harness on our back . . .... =. .Y. 
All that lives must die, Passing through nature to eternity . . . o 0 « © «Hamlat, i. 
Todie; tosleep; No more; and by a sleep to say we end The heart-ache ee ee Sag: AM 
To die, to sleep; To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’stherub . . ... . +. iii 


If it were now to die, "I were now to be most happy .. .. . . © « « « « « Othello, ii. 
I have seen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. . . . . .. . Ant. ane Cleo. i. 
Let the old ruffian know I have many other waystodie . . ne iv. 
I will go seek Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits My latter part of life . ee BW 
Those that do die of it do seldom or never recover . . . gf en Yes te de 48 5. ee as OM 
Let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be better acquainted . grote Lat ae a: Je? 2p - Cymbeline, i. 
What thing is it that I never Did seemandie! .. . ane i VAN: 


Digp. — Men have died from time to time and worms have eaten ea: o% ae You Like It, iv. 
Died he not in his bed? where should he die? Can I make men live? . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 


He died As one that had been studied in his death . . - 6 « « « Macbeth, i. 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed tints ba a ae a ee me 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, Died every day she lived . . . iv. 
Diet.—To fast, like one that takes diet ; to watch, like one that fears robbing Two Cu. of Vopaiact ii. 
1 will bespeak our diet, Whiles you begilile the time . . - . « « Lwelfth Night, iii. 
To diet rank minds sick of happiness And purge the obsteuctions oe se ew « 2 Henry LV. iv. 
He hath kept an evil diet long, And overmuch consumed his royal person . . . Richard J//. i. 
Your diet shall be in all places alike . . . ‘ . « « Timon of Athens, iri. 
For food and diet, to some enterprise That hath a scipemneh 3 in r eae . . « Hamlet, i. 
Your worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures else to fatus . . . . iv. 
Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet . . . ee ae ae ee ee ee ‘Othello, i ini. 
In their thick breaths, Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded - + 2 6 « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Thou art all the eomfort The gods will diet me with. . . . . ~ + « Cymbeline, iii. 


Digtev.—Not till after midnight ; for he is dieted to his hour. That approaches apace Adl's Well, iv. 
As if I loved my little should be dieted In praises sauced with lies . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
I ’ll watch him Till he be dieted to my request . . : le le Rs ae ee ee EM 
DiFFgerRencE. — As long as I have an eye to make difference. ae men’s liking . « Merry Wives, ii. 
Let him bear it for a difference between himself and hishorse . . . . . . . Much Ado,i. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, The seasons’ difference. . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 
To me the difference forges dread; your greatness Hath not been used to fear Winter's Tale, iv. 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate The swelling difference. . . . . Richard //. i. 
Or proclaim There ’s difference in no persons. . . 2 0 eo ew we Monry VITI. A. 
But to know How you stand minded in the weighty difference Gy “op: cae Me ae gl a ee ey ce. ST 


Vexed I am Of late with passions of some difference . . . - + - « « « F$ulinus Cesar, i. 
O, you must wear your rue with a difference . . . . =» » ‘. ‘ . Hanilet, iv. 
An absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences, of very soft society boas facie te te OWS 
Come, sir, arise, away! 171] teach you differences . a King Lear, i i. 
O, the difference of man and man! To thee a woman’s services are duis << % : . iv. 


When we debate Our trivial difference loud .. . aos ae Hae » o> ae Ak nid Clea, it. 


Dirrerency. — There is differency between a grub and a 2 butterfly oe ee ee 6 Coriolanus, v 


Di FFERING.—We shall remain in friendship, our conditions So differing in their acts A #t. and Cleo. ii. 

Laying by That nothing-gift of differing multitudes. . . . oe ew we «) Cymbeline, iii. 
Dirricutties. — All difficulties are but easy when they are known . . « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
DiFF1pence. — Guided by thee hitherto, And of thy cunning had no diffidence . 1 Henry VJ. iii. 


Dicest. — It can never be They will digest this harsh indignity . . . , . . Love's L. Lost, v 


Howsoe'er thou speak’st, ‘mong other things I shall digest it . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Boonen SG oe oe es eee ce 


4. 


Linger your patience on ; and we ‘ll digest The abuse of distance . . . -  Heary V.ii. Prol. 
Let us sup betimes, that afterwards We may digest our complots in some form Richard 11]. iii. .. 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words With better appetite . . . . Fulinus Cwsar, i. 2. 
Dicestep.— When capital crimes, chewed, swallowed, and digested, Appear before us Henry I’. ii. 2. 
An excellent play, well digested in the scenes . . . at eS, Jat tes A ahs . Hamlet, ir. 2. 
We have cause to be glad that matters are 20 well digested — é Aut. and Cleo. ii. 2. 


DicGestion.—Unquiet meals make ill digestions; Thereof the raging fire of fever bred Com. ofErr.v. 


he 
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DicgsTion. — Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour... . . . . « Richard 11. i. 3. 


Your appetites and your digestions duo’s not agree with it . . . 2. « « « « « Henvy Viv. 


Art thou come? why, my cheese, my digestion . . » 6 « « « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
But for your health and your digestion sake, An siterdinner sbréath« 2:40 4.4 al a. Se Th 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, And health on both!. . . -. 2. « « « « Macbeth, iii. 
DicniFiep. — The place i is dignifed by the doer’s deed . . . . a Al’ s Well, ii. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; And vice sometimes by scligh ‘dignihed Rom. & Ful. ii. 
Dicnities. — I will double- charge thee with dignities. . . 2. 2. 2 «© « « «© «2 Henry IV. vy. 
Nothing but death Shall e’er divorce my dignities . . ~ 2 0 «) Henry VITI. iii. 
I feel within me A peace above all earthly dignities, A still and quiet conscience. iil. 
A cause that hath no mean dependence Upon our joint and several dignities 7 yo2. and Ore il. 


Special dignities, which vacant lie For thy best use and wearing . . . . Limon of Athens, v 
Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s In the disposing of new dignities . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Dicnity. — Against our laws, Against my crown, my oath, my dignity. . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
In her fair cheek, Where several worthies make one dignity . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Let none presume To wear an undeserved dignity . . . eee ew we Mer. of Venice, ii. 
How often said, my dignity would last But till ’t were kaown ft... 1. . Winter's Tale, iv. 


The dignity of this act was worth the audience of kings and princes . . .. .... +. ~= «Vz 
I am resolved for death or dignity. . . ee a a ee a ee a ww oy ca Alen 18 
A breath, a bubble, A sign of dignity, a garish: flag e884 . . Reichard 111, iv. 


To the dignity and height of honour, The high imperial type of this earth’s glory .... Iv. 
I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole body. . . Afacbeth, v. 
But clay and clay differs in dignity Whose dust is both alike. . . . 2... « Cymileline, iv. 
Dicressron. — I may example my digression by some mighty precedent . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
But this is mere digression from my purpose . . oe ew ew ew) 2 Henry LV. iv. 
Dicats. — Do me the favour to dilate at full What hath ‘befallen » 0 « « 1 Com. of Errors, i. 
DiLatep. — After them, and take a more dilated farewell . . . 2... ue All’s Well, ii. 
More than the scope Of these dilated articles will allow .....4.. a Hamlet, 1. 
Ditpos. — With such delicate burthens of dildos and fadings . . ... . | Winter's Tale, iv. 
DiLemMa. — In perplexity and doubtful dilemma . . ...... . =. . Merry Wives, iv. 
I will presently pen down my dilemmas. . . . .... . . . . All’s Well, iit. 
Dittcencg.— With whispering and most guilty diligence, In actioe all of precept Meas. for Meas. iv. 


eee. 


That which ordinary men are fit for, Iam qualified in ; and the best of me is a ae King Lear, i. 4. 
If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore YOu (4. a ew 2S oh. 5. 
Dim. — So doth the greater glory dim the less . , : ee ” Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Violets dim, But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eves Or Cytherea’ s sbreatb . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
He will look as hollow as a ghost, As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit . . » . King Sohn, iii. 4. 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough To hide thee from prevention. . . . . Yulius Casar, ii. 1. 
DiMENSION. — In dimension and the shape of nature A gracious person . . . Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, cogeaiae . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
His dimensions to any thick sight were invincible . . . . ~ . © « « 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
When my dimensions are as well compact, My mind as gendyous oe 8 ee wp Deeg Lear, i 1, 2. 
DIMINUTION. — A diminution in our captain’s brain Restores his heart . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 13. 
Till the diminution Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle. . . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 3. 
DimMMED. — These eyes that now are dimmed with death’s black veil . . . . . 3 Henry VJ. v. 2. 
Say, that right for right Hath dimmed your infant morn to aged night . . . Richard ///. iv. 4. 
Is the sun dimmed, that gnats do flyin it?. . . . . . . . . Littus Andron. ww. 4. 
D1MMING. — All of us have cause To wail the dimming of our shining star ~ . Richard 111. ii. 2. 
Dimpgs. — The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek, His smiles . . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
Din. —’T was a din to fright a monster’s ear, To make an earthquake. . . - . Tempest, ii. 1. 
Such a storm That mortal ears might hardly endurethe din. . .. . Te am. of the Shrew, i. . 
Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? Have I not in my time heard lions roar? . . i. 2. 
No further with your din Express impatience, lest you stir up mine .... . Cymbeline, Vv. 4. 
Ding. — I am fain to dine and sup with water and bran . . . . . « « «Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
Good sister, let us dine, and never fret: A man is master of his liberty . . Com. of Errors, ii x. 
To study where I well may dine, When I to feast expressly am forbid . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 1. 
Dingp. — He was not taken well; he had not dined . . . . . . . « « + « Covriolanus, v. 1. 
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Dinner. — When you fasted, it was presently afterdinner . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


Come, we have a hot venison pasty todinner. . . . . 2... . « « «) Merry Wives, i. 
I will make an end of my dinner; there ’s pippins and cheese tocome . . ..... . «0k 
I pray you, jest, sir, as you sitat dinner. 2. 2. 2 1. 6 2 + 1 6 @ ©) =6Com. of Errors, i. 
She that doth fast till you come home todinner . . . . 1. 1 ee we et ew ee ee 


And prays that you will hie you home to dinner . . . 1 2 6 « 6 © © ee ew ew ew we 
Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious . . . . . . . «Love's L. Lost, v. 
Fare ye well awhile: I ’ll end my exhortation afterdinner . . . . + . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Thou shalt not die for lack ofadinner,. . 2. «© 2 «© 2. 6 1 6 2 0 © © AS Vou Like It, ii. 


Dinners and suppers and sleeping-hours excepted . ....'% « - iii. 
I would I were as sure of a good dinner. . ar ae ee ‘Tam. of the Shea i. 
We will go walk a little in the orchard, And then to idinber iP rae % : ii. 
A good traveller is something at the latter end ofadinner . ...... ., AW’ $ Well, ii. 
Tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. . . ‘ - . Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 


You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies than : a dinner of friends - . « Limon of Athens, i. 
If I be alive and your mind hold and your dinner worth the eating . . . . Fulins Cesar, i. 
Let me not stay a jot for dinner; go getitready . . ; ~ 6 « © « 6 6 King Lear, i. 
If I like thee no worse after dinner, | will not part from ihice yet or te! oy. ee oe, & Jae aw tae 
DINNER-TIME. — Why muse you, sir? ’tisdinner-time . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time . . . . se ee ew ww © Com. of Errors, i. 
At dinner-time, I pray you, have in mind when we ua meet... . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Dint. — O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel The dint of pity. . . . Sulius Cesar, iii. 
Direct. — He durst not give me the Lie Direct . . . . . . 1. 1 «) 6 AS You Like It, v. 
Though indirect, Yet indirection thereby grows direct. . . . . 1. . « « . King Sohn, iii. 
Direct not him whose way himself will choose . . . . . . «© « « 6 « « Richard I1. ii. 
Be even and direct with me, whether you were sent for, orno . .. .. .. . Hamlet, ii. 
Take note, take note, O world, To be direct and honest is not safe . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
D1RgcTION. — Give him direction for this merry bond. . . . . . . . « . Mer. of Venice, i. 


I am not solely led By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes . . . . sh CK 28 a | 
I will stoop and humble my intents To your well-practised wise directions a he ‘Henry Viv. 


He has no more directions in the true disciplines of the wars, look you. . . . Henry V. iii. 


Call for some men of sound direction: Let’s want no discipline . . . . . . Richard I/I. vy. 
I put myself to thy direction, and Unspeak mine own detraction . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
With assays of bias, By indirections find directions out . . . . «© «. . . . « Hamlet, ii. 
I have but an hour Of love, of worldly matters, and direction . . - + « « Othello, i. 
Direct y. — Indirectly and directly too Thou hast contrived against the very life Mer. of Venice, iv. 


You would swear directly Their very noses had been counsellors . . . . . . Henry VIIT. i. 
He was too hard for him directly, to say the trothon ’t . . . . . . . . «. Coriolanus, iv. 


Answer every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly . . . 2. . . « « Fulius Cesar, iii. 


Strong circumstances Which lead directly to the door of truth . . . . . . . . Othello, iii. 


I protest, I have dealt most directly in thy affair. 2. 2. 2. 6 2 2 6 ew we we we ew we OM 
DIREFUL. — ’T is some mischance; the cry is very direful . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 6 ee eee OM, 


DrreEngss, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, Cannot once startme. . . . . . Macbeth, v. 

Dirceg. — Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change se ew ww we tt) Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage. . . : . . . « Hamlet, i. 

Drrt.—Whose gall coins slanders like a mint, ‘I’o match us in comparisons with dirt Trot. and Cress. i. 
To have his fine pate full of fine dirt. . . . ~ 6 © « we «) Hamlet, v. 
’T is a chough; but, as I say, spacious in the noaseesion of dirt a ee ee ee ee .v. 
O gull! Odolt! As ignorant as dirt! thou hast doneadeed . . . ee Othello, ¥ 


DISABLING.— To be afeard of my deserving Were but a weak disabling of cnaysell Mer. of Venice, ii. 
DISAPPOINTED. — Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, No reckoning made. . . . Hamrlet, i. 


Disaster. — His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, His faith, his sweet disaster 4 /’s Well, i. 
It was a disaster of war that Czsar himself could not have prevented . . rae the 
Checks and disasters Grow in the veins of actions highest reared . . . . Pree. nid Cress. i. 
So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, That I would set my life on any ‘chanes Macbeth, iii. 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, Disastersin thesun. . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
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Dispencnepd. — I hope My words disbenched you not . . . . « © » « « « Covrtolanns, ii. 
Discanpby. — Do discandy, melt their sweets On blossoming Casar. . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
DiscanpDytnc. — By the discandying of this pelleted storm. . . . « «© « « . 2 UM 
DiscerngerR. — No discerner Durst wag his tongue in censure. . . . 6 6 Hen WITT. i. 
Discernincs. — Either his notion weakens, his discernings Are lethargied . . . King Lear, i. 
DiscuHarace. — Their discharge did stretch his leathern coat Almost to bursting As You Like /t, ii. 
I would not have you go off here: discharge yourself of our company, Pistol . . 2 Henry /1’. ii. 
They do discharge their shot of courtesy: Our friends at least . . 1. . . . Othello, ii. 
Discipuing. — This discipline shows thou hast been in love. . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iti. 
We do admire This virtue and this moral discipline. . . . . «Lam. of the Shrew, 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, To cull the plots of best advantages . . King John, ii. 
He has no more directions in the true disciplines of the wars . . . . . . . Henry V. ini. 
In the disciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans . . . 2. 6 8 ee ee et ee OD 
Put him to execution; for discipline ought to be used . . 1. . 1 ew ew ee 2. 
O, negligent and heedless discipline! . . . ee | Henry VI. iv. 
Call for some men of sound direction: Let’s want no die pine: make no ovdelay Richard IIT. v. 
Heaven bless thee from a tutor, and discipline come not near thee! . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
DiscLosg. — Come, come, disclose The state of your affection. . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
I do doubt the hatch and the disclose Will be some danger . . . . « « Hamlet, iii. 
Discotours. — It discolours the complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it . .2 Henry LV. ii- 
DiscomrFitT. — Uncurable discomfit Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts . . 2 Henry VJ. v. 
DiscoMForT guides my tongue And bids me speak of nothing but despair. . . . Richard /1J. iii. 
So from that spring whence comfort seemed to come Discomfort swells . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Should I stay longer, It would be my disgrace and your discomfort . .... . ee |, 
Yet, though I distrust, Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must . . . . fag Hamlet, i ili, 
Discontent. — Whose advice Hath often stilled my brawling discontent . . "Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 
Can you make no use of your discontent ?— I make all use of it, for I use it only . Afuch Ado, i. 
Content you in my discontent . 2. 2. © 6 6 6 © © © 6 © 6 ww ol Om. of the Shrew, i. 
Whose restraint Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Now powers from home and discontents at home Meet in one line. . . . . 2... iv. 
I see your brows are full of discontent, Your hearts of sorrow . . . . . . . Richard //. iv. 
For what’s more miserable than discontent? . . . . . « 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Heart’s discontent and sour affliction Be playfellows to keen: vou company! ; : iii. 
Such as fill my heart with unhoped joys.—Mine, full of sorrow and heart’s discontent 3 Beis Vii ili. 
Now is the winter of our discontent Made glorious summer by this sun of York Richard /17. i. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent Daunt all yourhopes . . . . . . Titus Andron. i. 
Dissemble all your griefs and discontents . . a ya ech can cain “Se ty, ele 
Leans wondrously to discontent: his comfortable temper has ‘forsook him . Timon of Athens, a 
His discontents are unremoveably Coupled to nature. Our hope in him is dead . ; 

So, I leave you, sir, To the worst of discontent . . . . . 2. 2 « «© «© « © Cymbeline, ii 
DiscoNTENTED. — As doth the blushing discontented sun . . . . . . . . . Richard //. iii. 
With a fearful soul Leads discontented steps in foreign soil . . . . . . . Reichard /11. iv. 
Now here’s another discontented paper, Found in his pocket too. . . . . « « Othello, v 
DisconTinug.—F or your many courtesies I thank you: I must discontinue your company Much Ado,v. 
Discorpv. — I never heard So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord? die de. ieee 3, Hee ae ae, 


We shall have shortly discord in the spheres . . . - As You Like It, it 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, His faith, his sweet disaster . o . . « All's Well, i. 
You two never meet but you fall to some discord. . . ~ « 2 Henry IV’ ii. 
What is wedlock forced but a hell, An age of discord and condnual strife ? . . «t Henry Viv. 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. . . . .3 Henry Viiv. 
Take but degree away, untune that string, And, hark, what discord follows ! . Troi. and Cress. i. 
So out of tune, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
O, come away! My soul is full of discord and dismay ... . - 0 « « « Hamlet, iv. 
Discoursg. — They want the use of tongue, a kind Of excellent dumb Sisnouree . « Tempest, iii. 
Are my discourses dull? barren my wit?. . . . »« Com. of Errors, ii. 


If voluble and sharp discourse be riarced: Uokinanesé blunts i itt more than marble hard . . ii. 
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Discovursz.—Of excellent discourse, Pretty and witty, wild, and yet, too, gentle Com. of aie iii. 
With such a gentle sovereign grace, Of such enchanting presence and discourse . . . iti. 


You area gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great admittance Merry Wi fobs, it. 


The body of your discourse is sometime guarded with fragments . . . . . . Much Ado,i. 
Of good discourse, an excellent musician, and her hair shall be of what colour it please God . il. 
Younger hearings are quite ravished ; So sweet and voluble is his discourse. . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Elis humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed . . . . .....+.5. 
Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me not what... . . . Md. N. Dream, iv. 
And discourse grow commendable in none only but parrots . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Your fair discourse hath been as sugar, Making the hard way sweet . . . . . Richard /1/. ii. 
Vows of love And ample interchange of sweet discourse... .. . . . . Richard Ill.v. 
No discourse of reason, Nor fear of bad success ina bad cause. . . . . Zot. and Cress. ii. 
All these woes shall serve For sweet discourses in our time tocome . . RXomeoand Fultet, iii. 


A beast, that wants discourse of reason, Would have mourned longer. <6 €oR sian i. 
Put your discourse into some frame, and start not so wildly from my affair 2) singe arte iti. 
Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music . . . . . . ~~ iid. 
You do bend your eye on vacancy And with the incorporal air do hold discourse. . . . ._ iii. 


He that made us with such large discourse, Looking before and after. . . . . . . iv. 
She ’ld come again, and with a greedy ear Devour up my discourse . . . ek | Othello, i. 
DiscoursEr. — The tract of every thing Would by a good discourser Jose some life Hickey V1i1d. i. 
Drscourtssy. — I shall unfold equal discourtesy To your best kindness . . . . Cyedbeline, ii. 


Discovery. — Do it so cunningly That my discovery be not aimed at . Zwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery . . . . . . « « « AS You Like /2, iii. 
So secret and so close, So far from sounding and discovery . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
I will tell you why; So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 

Discrepit. — He will discredit our mystery . . . 2. 1. - 6 6 2 te we Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 
It would not have relished among my other discredits . . . . . ». - « »« Winter's Tale, v 


It would discredit the blest gods, proud man, To answer such a question . Tvrot. and Cress. iv. 
Discreet. — With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing . . . . . . Swelfth Night, iv. 
Breeds no bate with telling of discreet stories . . 6 1. 1 1 6 6 ee 0 e 2 Henry IV. ii. 
You that will be less fearful than discreet . . 2. 2. 1. 1 © 6 © «© 6 «© © + Cortolanus, iii. 
That then necessity Will call discreet proceeding. . . . . . . +. « « « « King Lear, i. 
Discretion. — I will not adventure my discretion so weakly . . . . 1... « « Lemtpest, it. 
Old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and knowthe world . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
’T is one of the best discretions of a’oman as ever I did look upon. . . . iv. 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion That does affect it. . . . i seas: jor Meas. i. 
Avoids them with great discretion, or undertakes them with a most Christian-like fear Much A do, ii. 
Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretion . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v 


I have seen the day of wrong through the little hole of discretion . . 1. 2. 2. 6» sss) W. 
His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his valour . . . . . . . » « Mid. N. Dream,v 
Leave it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. .. . gg es tae We aS es ea eo OW 
It appears, by his small light of discretion, that he isin the wane . . . . v. 
O dear discretion, how his words are suited! . . noe ‘ "Mer. of Veaes iii. 
The better part ot valour is discretion; in the which better part I have saved my life 1 Henry LV. v. 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly . . . . ‘ ‘ . « « «Henry V, ii. 


Your discretions better can persuade Than I am able to instruct or teach . « & Henry VI. iv, 
His valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced with discretion. . . . . .Zroit. and Cress. i. 
Though abundantly they lack discretion, Yet are they passing cowardly . . . . Coriolanus, i. 
Vet so far hath discretion fought with nature . . 2. . 1. © © © © «© » . « Hamlet, i. 
It is common for the younger sort To lack discretion . . 2. 1. 6 6 6 © © © © © @ @ ODD 


Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be yourtutor. . . ede st ae ee oe PINS 
You should be ruled and led By some discretion, that discerns your state . . King Lear, ii. 
Let ’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, Not to outsport discretion . . . . . Othello, ii. 
It raises the greater war between him and his discretion . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Dispain. — Is it possible disdain should die while she bath such meet food to feed it? Much Ada, i. 
Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her presence . . . 2. . 2 0 ee ok 


Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, Misprising what they lookon . . . . . . iii. 
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Dispatn.—And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain. . . . © « « « 4S You Like ll, iii. @ 
Whose apprehensive senses All but new things disdain. . 2 2. 6 © © « © « Adl’s Well, i. 2. 


Disdain Rather corrupt me ever! . . 2. 6 6 6 © 0 © 8 oe ew eo we ep gs MES, 
Exempt from envy, but not from disdain. . . et tes he: ons Mabe tk Maal a e Herry VI. iii. 3, 
They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, Which makes me sweat with wrath as le 4 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the other Insult without all reason . . oo. Mh 


DIspDAINED. — It better fits my blood to be disdained of all . . 2. . 2 6 «© « ” Much A doa, 1. 3. 
So proudly as if he disdained the ground . . 1. 1 1 6 6 ee 0 et ee ew Richard 11. v. 5. 
To assume a semblance That very dogs disdained . .. . ~ 0 © «© « « King Lear, v. 3. 
You shall find me, wretched man, a thing The most disdained of fortune. . . . Cymbeline, iit. 4. 

Disease. — His dissolute disease will scarce obey this medicine . . . . . . Alerry Wives, iii. 3. 
Thou art always figuring diseases in me; but thou art full of error; [am sound eas. for Meas. i. 2. 
He will hang upon him like a disease: he is sooner caught than the pestilence . Much Ado, i. +. 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, That rheumatic diseases do abound . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means .. .. . . . = Sler. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Though she have as many diseases as two and fifty horses. . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 


Many thousand on’s Have the disease, and feel ’t not. . . . . . + Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Before the curing of a strong disease, Even in the instant of repair and health. . Aung John, iii. 4 
It is the disease of not listening, the malady of not marking . . . . 2. « . « 2 Henry /V.1. 2. 


Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable . . . . . 2. 2. . . 2 
A good wit will make use of any thing: I will turn diseases to commodity . . . . . . . 2k 
Ignorant carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one from another . . . . . . 6 2.) OWE 
That’s the appliance only Which your disease requires. . . 2 0 0 0 ew 6 Homry VIN. i. 1. 
’T is time to give 'em physic, their diseases Are grown so catching: ee Re ee. ek oe Boece: 


As she is now, she will but disease our better mirth . 2. 2. 0. 6 1 0 et et ee Cortolanus, i. 3. 
Like prudent helps, are very poisonous Where the disease is violent . . . . . . oo. tihog 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, Thou disease of a friend, and not himself! Timon of Athens, i ili, 1. 
A dedicated beggar to the air, With his disease of all-shunned poverty . . . . . oe! AVS 
This disease is beyond my practice. . . . ie SA ae meh Kai, Ses A Macbeth, v. 


Like the owner of a foul disease, To keep it from divulging. let it feed Even on the pith of life Hamlet, i Iv. 4. 
Diseases desperate grown By desperate appliance are relieved, Or notatall . . . . . .) iv. 3. 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow Upon thy foul disease. . . . . . « «) King Lear,i. 1. 
Diseasep. — Be cured Of this diseased opinion, and betimes . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth In strange eruptions . . . . . . «Henry IV. iii. 1. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow? Macbeth, v. 3. 
Discorce. — Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. . . . . . «) AS Vou Like It, ii. 7. 
DisGrace. — And then grace us in the disgrace ofdeath. . . . . . . . « Lowe’sL. Lost, i. t. 


His disgrace is to be called boy; but his glory isto subdue men ... . 1. 2. 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail . . . i deal: od Mid. N. Divan, | Iv. f. 
I could find in my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel and 6 ery like a woman As Vou Like It, ii. 4 

Disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door. . . . ~ 2 0 « All's Well, iv. 1. 


I will take it as a sweet disgrace And make thee rich for doing’ me aiich wrong . 2 Henry 1V.i. 1. 
What a disgrace is it to me to remember thy name! or to know thy face to-morrow! . . .~ ii. 2. 


You must not think to fob off our disgrace withatale . . . . . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 1. 
Like a dull actor now, I have forgot my part, and I am out, Even toa a full disgrace. . . . VW. 3. 
Should I stay longer, It would be my disgrace and your discomfort . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 2. 
DisGRAcepD. — He hath disgraced me, and hindered me halfa million . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
[ am disgraced, impeached, and baffled here, Pierced tothe soul . . . . . . Richard /T. i. 1. 
DisGractous.—I have done some offence That seems disgracious in the city’s eyes Richard IT]. iii. 7. 
If I be so disgracious i in your sight, Let me marchon . . . a ae ee ae iv. 4. 
Discutse. — Unless it be a fancy that he hath to strange disguises af as ake Much ‘Ado, iii. 2. 
But one that scorn to live in this disguise... . . : . « « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 2. 


In this disguise, I think ’t no sin To cozen him that would aiustly win. . 2. . Al's Well, iv. 2. 
Be my aid For such disguise as haply shall become The form of my intent. . 7zwed/th Night, i. 2. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness . 2 1 1 6 ee ew ew we eee ee ee) ht 
The wild disguise hath almost Anticked usall. 2... 1 6 ee 0 6 « « Amt. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
Discutser. — O, death ’s a great disguiser; and you may addtoit ... . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
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Dis. — I was more than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch dish . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish . . . 2. 2. 6 « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Here’s a dish I love not: I cannot endure hy Lady Tongue. . . . . . . . Much Ado, ii: 
Four woodcocksinadish! . . 2. 2. 6 2 © «© © © © © © 8 tw ew ew) = Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Were to put good meat into an uncleandish . . . . 6 6 © 1 0 6 © AS You Like lt, iii. 
A dish that I do love to feed upon. ... 1. 1 1 ww tw ew ew we we Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Fora quart of aleisadish foraking. . ...... oe ee we Winter's Tale, iv. 
For moving such a dish of skim milk with so honourable an action oe ee 0 8 Henry IV. ii. 
Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter? pitiful-hearted Titan!. . . 2.0. 0. 0.) Oi. 
Like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, Are like to rot untasted. . . . . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, Not hew him asacarcass . . . . Fulius Cesar, ti. 
Of the chameleon’s dish; I eat the air, promise-crammed. . . . . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 
I know that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not. . . . At. and Cleo. v. 

DISHEARTENS. — It persuades him, and disheartens him; makes him stand to, and not Macédeth, ii. 

DisHes. — They are not China dishes, but very good dishes . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
His words are a very fantastical banquet, just so many strange dishes . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Base wretch, One bred of alms and fostered with cold dishes. . . . . . 2. Cymebeline, ii. 

DisHonegst. — A very dishonest, paltry boy, and more a coward than a hare. . 7'wel/th Night, iii. 

Disvonesty.—Not honestly, my lord; but so covertly that no dishonesty shall appear A/uch A do, ii. 
His dishonesty appears in leaving his friend here in necessity . . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 

DrtsHonour. — I am more amazed at his dishonour Than at the strangeness of it Meas. for Meas. v. 
[ rather would have lost my life betimes Than bring a burthen of dishonour home 2 Henry VJ. iii. 


Your dishonour Mangles true judgement e.8 ‘ ee ee ew ew we Coviolanus, iii. 
Since dishonour traffics with man’s nature, He is ‘but outside 2 6 « « ©) 6 Limon of Athens, i. 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, But mine own safeties . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
D1tsHONOURABLE. — And peep abcut To find ourselves dishonourable graves. . ulins Cesar, i. 
Disyorn. — [ may disjoin my hand, but not my faith . . . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 


DiscikeE. — [ may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I ‘dislike . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
What most he should dislike seems pleasant to him; What like, offensive . . « King Lear, iv. 
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Disttmns. — Even with a thought The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


DisLovALty. — Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty . . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 


DisMAt. — So full of dismal terror was the time! . . . . 2. 2. 2. « « « © « Richard 1171.1. 4. 
This night I ‘ll spend Unto a dismal anda fatalend. . . ‘ ~ « . « « Macbeth, iii. 5. 
My fell of hair Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir As life werein’t . . . . .« . . Vi S 
And now, This ornament Makes me look dismal will I clipto form . . . . . . Pericles, v. 3. 

DisMALLest. — The dismallest day is this thate’erI saw . . . . . . + Vitus Andron. i. 1. 

DisMANTLE. — Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle So many folds of a King Lear, i. 1. 

Dismay. — Come on: in this there can be no dismay. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, | i. 3. 
With much, much more dismay I view the fight than thou that irakest the feay rs || a P 
O, come away! My soul is full of discord and dismay . . . . « « Hamlet, iv. t. 

DisMgEs. — Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismes, Hath been as dear Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 

D1soBeptence. — Which is most infallible disobedience . . . . . «. ee ee) All’s Well, is. 
Get thee gone; for [ do see Danger and disobedience in thineeye. . . . . . 1 Henry IV.1. 3. 

Disosey. — By Saint Paul, [71] make a corse of him that disobeys . . . . . . Richard /1/.\. 2. 

DIsorpeEr. — Fear frames disorder, and disorder wounds Where it should guard .2 Henry V/. v. 2. 
You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, With most admired disorder Macbeth, iii. 4. 
His own disorders Deserved much less advancement .. . . . King Lear, ii. 4. 

DIsPARAGE not the faith thou dost not know, Lest, to thy peril, thou abyit dear Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 2. 

DtsPARAGEMENT. — But to our honour’s great disparagement, . . . . . Com. of Errors, Veh 

DispaTcu. — To have a dispatch of complaints, and to deliver us from devices Meas. for Meas. iv. 4 
Serious business, craving quick dispatch . . ; . 0 « « « Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
Between these main parcels of dispatch effected many n nicer needs . ~ 2 oe we All's Well, iv. 

Dispense with your leisure, I would by and by have some speech with you . Meas. for Meas. iti. m 

DtspvacebD. — You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 4. 

Dispceasure. — This may prove food to my displeasure. . . . 2 « «) Much Ado, \. 3. 
Any impediment will be medicinable to me: I am sick in displeasure to him... . Wee. 
His wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures and his indignations Henry V. iv. 7. 
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Dispcteasure. — Has fallen into the unclean fish pond of her displeasure. . . . AQ’s Well, v. 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, Destroy our friends and after weep their dust . . vz 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself To wrathful terms . . . . . Z'r0d. and Cress. v. 


Found you no displeasure in him by word or countenance? . . . + « « King Lear, i. 
Forbear his presence till some little time hath sven the heat of his y dicpleasure Sag! .8 
A man that languishes in your displeasure . . Se EO) ar eh GNSS Othello, iii, 
And stood within the blank of his displeasure For =e free sicecly 2 Ge a8) Ga et Gee Se eT 
Disport. — We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves . . . . «© 1 « Limon of Athens, i. 
That my disports corrupt and taint my business . . . . . « Othello, i. 
Dispose. — All that is mine I leave at thy dispose, My pore a my fands “ie Gen. af Verona, ii. 
Carries on the stream of his dispose Without observance or respect of any . Zyrot. and Cress. ii. 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose To be suspected . . 2. 2 1. . ee 0 + + Othello, i. 
Diseosep. — I find not Myself disposed to sleep. — Nor I; my spirits are nimble. . Tevtfpest, ii. 


Tell me how thou hast disposed thy charge. . . we 8 ew © et ew )~=©6Com. of Errors, i. 
He does well enough if he be disposed, and so do It ‘on. ae . . « « « Lwellth Night, ii. 
His feathers are but borrowed, For he’s disposed as the hateful raven. . . 2 Henry V1, iii. 
I see, Thy honourable metal may be wrought From that itis disposed . . . $linus Cesar, i. 
When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths Cyd. ii. 
Disposttion. — Mercy on me! I have a great dispositions tocry. . . . . . Merry Wives, in. 
More than the villanous inconstancy of man’s disposition is able to bear. . . . 2...) iv. 
He is of a very melancholy disposition . . . ; i 8 . « « Much Ado, ii. 


The base, though bitter, disposition of Beatrice that ute the world into her re ‘ ii. 
My father’s rough and envious disposition Sticks me at heart . . . . . As You Like /t, i. 
’T is The royal disposition of that beast. . . . Be wigs Cig Be gle agit Ste . iv. 
Her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair pitta. Circe ao ao BO os 1S? gt oe All - Well, i. 
Be generous, guiltless, and of free disposition. . . - « « Twelfth Night, i. 


Lay aside life-harming heaviness, And entertain a cheestul disposition o 6 « 6 Richard 11, ii. 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom O’ertopping woman’s power. . . . . Henry VIII. ii. 
There is no help; The bitter disposition of the time Will have itso . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Give your dispositions the reins, and be angry at your pleasures . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
By my holy order, — I thought thy disposition better tempered. . . . “Roweo and Fuliet, iit. 
You make me strange Even to the disposition that Lowe. . . . 6 « « « « « Macbeth, iii. 


4- 
And we fools of nature So horridly to shake our dispositions . . . « « « Hamlet, i. 4. 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet To put an antic disposition re eA es: 
Put away These dispositions, that of late transform you . . 1. 1. 2 6 8 ee ‘King Lear, i. 4. 
Let his disposition have that scope That dotage givesit . . pas esas tes ae ao de 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, Will not be rubbed nor stopped. ra oe ee | P 
I know our country disposition well . . . . eM ‘ ~ . « Othello, iii. 
He was nor sad nor merry. O well-divided disnosition®! ! 4 me te 4 Ant. and Cleo. i. 


DisPRAISE.—You do as chapmen do, Dispraise the thing that you ideaine to buy Troi. and Cress. iv. 
DIsPROPERTIED. — Silenced their pleaders and Dispropertied their freedoms . . Coritolanus, ii. 
DIsPROPORTION. — One may smell in such a will most rank, Foul disproportion . . Othello, iii. 
DISPROPORTIONED. — He is as disproportioned in his manners Asin his shape. . . Tempest, v 
DispuTABLE. — He is too disputable for my company. . . . . . . . « AS You Like It, ii. 
Dispute. — Though my soul disputes well with my sense . . , . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 


Dispute it like a man. — I shall do so; But I must also feel itasaman. . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
DispuTest. — Thou disputest like an infant : go, whipthy gig . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Disqutet. — All disquiet, horror, and perturbation follows her . . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 
Dissgat. — This push Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. . . . . « Macbeth, v. 
DisseMBLE.—Take each other’s hand ; Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love Richard /1J. iit. 
DissemBLy. — Is our whole dissembly appeared? . 2. 1. 1 6 6 eo ew oe ew we Altech Ado, iv. 
DISsENSION. — Civil dissension is a viperous worm... oe ew ew ew) Henry VI, iii. 

I feel such sharp dissension in my breast, Such fierce alaroms ee ee ee es ee ee a 
DissoLuTion. — A man of continual dissolution and thaw . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 


There is so great a fever on goodness, that the dissolution of it must cure it Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Like a broken man. — Reproach and dissolution hangeth overhim . . . . . Richard IJ. ii. 
Dissocve. — I am almost ready to dissolve, Hearing of this . ....e. . . King Lear, v. 
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Dissotvep. — I will marry her; that I am freely dissolved, and dissolutely . . Merry Wives, i. 
Dissuapg. — I pray you, dissuade him from her: she is no equal for his birth . . Much Ada, ii. 
DistaFr. — Excellent; it hangs like flax on a distaff. . . . . - « « Twelfth Night, i. 
Distance. — In these times you stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes . .« Merry Wives, ii. 
If there be breadth enough in the world, I will hold along distance . . . . . Adl’s Weil, iii. 
She knew her distance, and did angle for me, Madding my eagerness with her restraint 
Linger your patience on; and we ’ll digest The abuse of distance . . . . . Henry V. ii. Pro 
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That well might Advise him toa caution ; to hold what distance His wisdom can provide Macéeth, iii. 


He shall in strangeness stand no further off Than in a politic distance . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Distastes. — Her brain-sick raptures Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel Tro. and Cress. ii. 
Distemper. — I would uot ha’ your distemper inthiskind . . . . 1... | Merry Wives, iii. 


There is a sickness Which puts some of usin distemper . . 2 ee « Winter's heed 1. 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper, Shall not be winked at. 0 0 eo tw ow ew tf Henry Vii 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle cool patience . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
DISTEMPERATURE. — Thorough this distemperature we see The seasons alter Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 
A huge infectious troop Of pale distemperatures and foestolife . . . . Com. of Errors, v 
Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, In seule shook. . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
The day looks pale At his distemperature . . . ri i oe, Be ee Gg, 
Thy earliness doth me assure Thou art up-roused by some distermperatiie Romes and Fuliet, ii. 
DIsTILLATION. — To be stopped in, like a strong distillation . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
DistriLiep. — But earthlier happy is the rose distilled . . .. . . =. =. Mid. N. Dream, i. 


A man distilled Out of our virtues. . . Trot. and Cress. i. 


Whilst they, distilled Almost to jelly with the act of fear; stand dumb and speak not Haweet, i. 


DISTINCTION, with a broad and powerful fan, Puffing at all, winnows the light away Zr. and Cr. i. 


And I do fear besides, ‘That I shall lose distinction in my joys . . . . « . . os iii. 
Meal and bran together He throws without distinction. . ih tA eae wae 56 Contelaws ili. 
Reverence, That angel of the world, doth make distinction of place ~ + « « « Cymbeline, iv. 


DistincutsH. — Nor more can you distinguish of a man Than of his outward show Richard /11. iii. 
DistTincuisHep.—One so like the other As could not be distinguished but by names Come. of Err. i. 
Distract. — The fellow is distract, and so am I; And here we wander in-illusions . . iv. 
Mine hair be fixed on end, as one distract . . . feet Sb ot ee oe Heavy VI. lit. 
DISTRACTED. — In most uneven and distracted manner . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
She hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
While memory holds a seat In this distracted globe. . . . . 2... . . . « Hamlet, i. 
He does confess he feels himself distracted. . . Tl 


He ’s loved of the distracted multitude, Who like sok in 1 their judgement; but their ae eee EV 


DristTRACTION. — Mine enemies are all knit up In their distractions . . . . . Tempest, iri. 
In conclusion put strange speech upon me: I know not what ’t was but distraction Twelfth Night, v. 
You look As if you held a brow of much distraction. . . 2 + 6 « 6) Winter's Tale, i. 


This is a mere distraction; You turn the good we offer into ange 2 0 0 0 ©) Henry VIIT. iti. 


All his visage wanned, Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect . . . . .. . Hamlet, ii. 


You must needs have heard, how I am punished With sore distraction 


His power went out in such distractions as Beguiled allspies . . . . . - Ant. and Cleo. ti 
Give him no breath, but now Make boot of his distraction . . . we Tat ae ae AV, 
DISTRAUGHT. — Then begin again, and stop again, As if thou wert distraught . Richard 111. iii. 
Distress. — Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy distress? . - . « AS You Like /t, ii. 
The thorny point Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show Of ‘smooth civility . . . it. 

1 do pity his distress in my similes of comfort, and leave him . . . . . « All's Well, v. 
Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, But always resolute in most extremes 1 Henry V1. iv. 
Entreat for me, As you would beg, were youin my distress . . . . . . . . Rechard///. i. 
As one incapable of her own distress . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
DistrResses. — To the nightingale’s complaining notes Tune my disirecens Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
DisTRessFuL. — Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread . . . . . . Henry V. iv. 


When I did speak of some distressful stroke That my youth suffered. . . . . . . Othello,i. 
DISTRIBUTION. — So distribution should undo excess, And each man have enough Avag Lear, iv. 
Distrust. — I am ready to distrust mine eyes And wrangle with my reason. . 7wel/th Night, iv. 

Yet, though I distrust, Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must . . . . . . . Hasnlet, iii. 
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Distrust. — Make me not offended In your distrust. . . . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


Disunite. — It was a strong composure a fool could disunite . . . . . . YTvot.and Cress. ii. 
DisvaALueEb. — Her reputation was disvalued In levity . . . . . + « Meas. for Meas. v. 
Ditcu. — He’!] turn your current in a ditch, And make your channel his . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, With twenty trenched gashes on his head. - « « « Macbeth, iii. 
Dittigzs. — Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, Of dumps so dull and heavy . . . Much Ada, ii. 
Ditty. — This ditty, after me, Sing, and dance it trippingly . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Though there was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable As Vou Like /t, v. 
Dive. — To dive like buckets in concealed wells. . . . . - . » « « King Sohn, v 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts With humble and familiar courtesy. . Richard //. i. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul: here Clarence comes . . . . . . 2 . . Reichard ///. i. 
Diver. — When your diver Did hang a salt-fish on his hook . . . . . . . Amt. and Cleo. ii. 
Divers. — Time travels in divers paces with divers persons . . . . . . AS You Like 11, iii. 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, Grant me this boon . . . . . . Richard 1/1. i. 
Dives. — I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives . . . . . 0 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Divive. — He that will divide a minute into a thousand parts . .. . . As You Like It, iv. 
O, I could divide myself and go to buffets, for moving such a dish of skim-milk 1 Henry IV. ii. 
Whose sore task Does not divide the Sunday from the week. . . . . . . « « Hamlet, i. 
To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of memory. . 2... .. 2... ¥. 
Divinep. — I do perceive here a divided duty . . . ‘ see 6 ew 6 « « Othello, i. 
Divine. —I might call him A thing divine, for ee natural le ever saw sonoble . Jemefest, i. 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! . . . ~ 6 6 « « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


I know him for a man divine and holy; Not scurvy: nor a temporary medalet Meas. for Meas. v. 
It is a good divine that follows his own instructions. . 2. . 2. 2. . « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
If powers divine Behold our human actions, astheydo .. . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
The better sort, As thoughts of things divine, are intermixed With ‘scruplés . . Richard /1. v. 
She is not so divine, So full-replete with choice of all delights . . . . . « . 1 Henry VI. v. 
*T is government that makes them seem divine . . . , - » « « 3 Henry VI. i. 
And this word ‘ love,’ which greybeards call divine, Be eecdent : in men like one another . . iv. 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . . . . . Richard 117. ii. 


To shun the danger that his soul divines  . . a SG ue tas es Sat en AR 
What may be sworn by, both divine and human, Seal what I end withal ! $ . 0 . . Coritolanus, iii. 
More needs she the divine than the physician. . . » 2 6 «© « ss Macbeth, v. 
If I were bound to divine of this unity, I would not prophesy 80 ~ 2 « « . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Against self-slaughter There is a prohibition so divine That cravens my weak hand Cymmbeline, iii. 
DivineENEss. — Behold divineness No elder than a boy Le oe ee Gi oie a” wae MANES 


Divinity.—There is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death Merry Wives, Vv. 
Trust not my age, My reverence, calling, nor divinity. . . . . . . . . . Auch Ado, iv. 
To your ears, divinity, to any other’s, profanation . . . . 1. «ss « Twelfth Night, i. 
Give us the place alone: we will hear this divinity . . . re 2 


There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, That treason can but nee to what it would Hamlet, i iv. 


There ’sa divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew them how wewill . 2... . ov. 
‘ Ay’ and ‘no’ to every thing that 1 said! —‘ Ay’ and ‘no’ too was no good divinity K. Leaves Iv. 
Division. — Or the division of the twentieth part Of one poor scruple . . °. Mer. of Venice, iv. 


How have you made division of yourself? nn date Gin ihe oe . . » « Lwelfth Night, v. 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, With ravishing division; toherlute 1 Henry IV. iii. 
The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no division . . . . . . « e a ae ae ee |" 
When envy breeds unkind division; There comesthe rnin . . . . . . .) ot Henry VI. iv. 
Some say the lark makes sweet division . . . 2. . . . « « « « «0 Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Never come such division "tween our souls! . . 1 1 1 1 ew et ew ew) Stlius Cesar, iv. 
In the division of each several crime, Acting it many ways . . . . .. . . . Macbeth, iv. 
O, these eclipses do portend these divisions! . . . . . Sy ee ae aes Lear, i. 
Divisions in state, menaces and maledictions against king and nobles . ee: 4 t & ae 
Nor the division of a battle knows More thana spinster . . . . . 0. 6 es | Othello, i i. 


Divorce. — And quite divorce his memory from his part . . . . « Love's oA Lost, v. 
I would thou wert the man That would divorce this terror from “ay heart . . . Richard Il. v. 


As the long divorce of steel falls on me, Make of your prayers one sweet sactifice Henry VIZJ. ij. 
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Dizzy. — To divide him ioventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of memory . . . . Hamlet, v. 
How fearful And dizzy ’t is, to cast one’s eyessolow! . . ..... . . King Lear, w. 
Do. — If to do were as easy as to know what were goodtodo. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, 1. 
What you can make her do, ] am contenttolookon . . . . . . 1. . Winter's Tale, v 
You bring me to do, and then you flout me too. oe 6 « 6 «) Lvot. and Cress. iv. 
And, like a rat without a tail, 1 7ll do, I ’ll do, and I nN do. sols Ds He gs ® ee . 
That which rather thou dost fear to do Than wishest should be undone ee give i. 
Dossin.—Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin, my fill-horse, has on his tail Mer. of Vas en. 
It should seem, then, that Dobbin’s tail grows backward. . . . 2 ee ii. 
Docks. — Nothing teems But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs eget ain Viv. 
Doctor. — Shall I lose my doctor? no; he gives me the potions and the motions Merry Wives, iii. 
He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an ape a ductortosuchaman .. . Much Ado.v 
* Our doctors say this is no month to bleed . . . ... Richard jo i 
By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death Will selas the doctor too - « « Cymbeline, v. 
DoctTrRing. — From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive . d « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
When the schools, Embowelled of their doctrine, have left off The danges to itself All’s Well, i. 
A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said ofit . . . ~ + « « Lwelfth Night, i. 
We knew not The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dreamed That any did ~ 0 e 0) Winter's Tale, i. 
In him Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine . . . .... Henry V111,. i. 
I ’1l pay that doctrine, or else die indebt . . . ... . 2... . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
I hourly learn A doctrine of obedience . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Document. — A document in madness, thoughts and: senieinbrarice fitted . - « + . Hanilet, iv. 
Dos. — Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn And give it food. . . . . As VouLike It, ii. 
Single you thither then this dainty doe, And strike her home by force . . . Yitus Andron. ii. 
We hunt not, we, with horse nor hound, But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground . . ii. 
Doerr. — All great doers in our trade, and are now ‘for the Lord’s sake’ . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
When virtuous things proceed, The place is dignified by the doer’s deed. . . . Adl’s Welt, ii. 
We will not stand to prate: Talkers are no good doers .. . © 2 « « « Richard 111, i, 
Let no man abide this deed, But we the doers. . . 2 2 6 + + ee ee Fulius Cesar, ii. 


Doa. — You bawling, blasphemous, incharitable dog! . . . . . » . . .' Lempest, i. 
I think Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that lives . . . . Tivo Gen. oF Verona, ii. 
He is a stone, a very pebblestone, and has no more pity in him than a dogs S les vere ae 


The dog all this while sheds not a tear nor speaks a word. . 2 2 6 2 6 6 ee we ew OM 
‘Ask my dog: if he say ay, it will; ifhe say no, itwill. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 2 we we ew ee eC 


Even as one would say precisely, ‘thus I would teach a dog’ . . ie te. aie “AMG 
One that takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at all things a ee: 
He 's a good dog, and a fair dog: can there be more said? he is good and fair Merry Wives, i. 
Hope is a curtal dog in some affairs . . . ae ee ee eee ee a | 


She had transformed me to a curtal dog and inade me ‘iach i’ the soheel:, - Com. of Errors, iti. 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he lovesme. . . . Afuch Ado, i. 
An he had been a dog that should have howled thus, they would have hanged him; «6 3) i 
I would not hang a dog by my will, much more a man who hath any honesty inhim  . . iti. 
Than to be used as you use your dog. . . we ew e ee Mid. N. Drews ii. 
I am Sir Oracle, And when I ope my lips let no cidon’ bark! ee ew ew ew ew te Mer. of Venice, i. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine . . . . 2. 2. wi 
Hath a dog money ? is it possible A cur can lend three thousand ducats? . . . . 2. ee wi 
You spurned me such a day ; another time You called me dog . . . ssa Ae 
Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause; But, since I am a dog, beware my ings . oT. 
O, be thou damned, inexecrable dog! And for thy life let justice be accused . . . iv. 
Not a word? — Not one to throw atadog . . . . 2. «© 6 © «© « « «© . AS Vou Tike Tt, 1. 
Where death and danger dogs the heels of worth. . . oe eo ww we ALL'S Well, iii. 
This is, to give a dog, and in recompense desire my dog again ~ 0 2. 0 « Lwelfth Night, v 
Like a dog that is compelled to fight, Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on Aung John, iv. 


Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man! . . eee ew ew ww ww wt Richard 11, iri. 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heele 4 Se che We “AL eo Bh eg v. 
Peas and beans are as dank here asadog . . S Mo 48 Hea / Vit. 


To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns, To show how much thou art degenerate ww, at. RE 
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Doc. —I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me as my dog . . . . . . . 2 HenryIV. ii. 2. 


The wild dog Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent . . . . 2 © «© «© «© « eg AWS 
Men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck . .. . Hews Ve in. 


Coward dogs Most spend their mouths when what they seem to threaten Runs far before. . ii. 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth... . . 8 Henry VI. ii. 
The ancient proverb will be well effected: ‘A staff is quickly ‘ieand to beat ; a dog’2 Henry V'/. iii. 
Dogs howled, and hideous tempests shook down trees. . ~ 6 « « 23 Henry V1. Vv. 
So lamely and unfashionable ‘That dogs bark at me as I halt by them » « « « Richard 1/1, 1. 
Unmannered dog! stand thou, when Lcommand. . 2 6 6 6 6 0 ee ee ee ee 
Take heed of yonder dog! Look, when he fawns, he bites . 2. 2. 6 2 1 we ee ee ek 
Get thee hence! Death and destruction dow thee atthe heels. . . . 1. . 6 «© 6 ee lV. 


I pray, That I may live to say, The dog isdead!. « 2. 2 - 6 © © © ee ew ee ee Ve 
And that’s as easy As to set dogs on sheep. . . ~ 2 « « « Coritolanus, ii. 
Dogs that are as often beat for barking As therefore kept to do : a a a a me | 
They learned of me, As true a dog as ever fought at head. . . . . Litus Andron. v. 
Canst thou say all this, and never blush? — Ay, like a black dog, as nthe Sayingis .... Y. 
I do wish thou wert a dog, That I might love thee something . . . . . Lemon of Athens, iv. 
Cry ‘ Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war . . . . oe ee ew ew Fuclius Caesar, iii. 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, Than such a Roman ta OR Bae ee a ee 
Water-rugs and demi-wolves are clept All by the name of dogs. . . . . . « . Macbeth, iii. 
Throw physic to the dogs; I "Il none of it . . ; ei ae. ae LM 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, The cat see mew and ‘dog will have his day . Hamlet, v. 
Why, madam, if [ were your father's dog, You should not use meso. . . . . Ning Lear, ii. 


With every gale and vary of their masters, Knowing nought, like dogs, but following . . . . it. 


Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey . . . 2. . © iti 
The little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark atme . . . + © © iii. 
Behold the great image of authority: a dog’s obeyed in office . . OW 
Mine enemy’s dog, Though he had bit me, should have stood that night Against a fire oe WW. 
To assume a semblance That very dogs disdained . . if eg 


Even so as one would beat his offenceless dog to affright ai an imperious lion ae ee ae " Othello, il. 
Thou hadst been better have been born a dog Than answer my naked wrath! . . 2...) oh 
O, I see that nose of yours, but not that dog [I shall throw itto. . . . 2. 6. 6 © «© «© « iv. 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, And smote him, thus. . . gs eso eh Je” EN 
Doc-apes. — That they call compliment is like the encounter of two dog-apes As You Like It, ii. 
Doc-pays. — O’ my conscience, twenty of the dog-days now reign in’s nose. . Henry V//7. Vv. 
DocGepb. — I have dogged him, like his murderer . . . oe oe eo ww) Twelfth Night, ii. 
We shall be dogged with company, and our devices knowit ~ 0 « « « «) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Doc-weary. — I have watched so long That I am dog-weary . . . . « Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Dorinc is activity; and he will still be doing . . . ~ 0 6 eo ow we) Henry V. iii. 
Dot. — When they will not give a doit to relieve a jane begear we ew ew ww ww Lempest, ii. 
Supply your present wants and take no doit Of usance for my moneys . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Do eg. — If it be my luck, so; if not, happy man be hisdole! . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
But mark, poor knight, What dreadful dole is here! . . . . « « « « Mid. N. Dream, v 


Happy man be his dole, say I: every man to his business . . . . . . « « t Henry IV, ii 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole. . . . , . « « « Hamlet, i. 
Do.eFruL.— If it be doleful matter merrily set down, ora very pleasant thing. . Winter’s Tale, iv. 
Then death rock me asleep. abridge my doleful days! . . - 2. « 2 Henry IV. ii. 


Dotour.—Breathe it in mine ear, As ending anthem of my eiidiess dolout Two Gen. of Verona, iti. 
The tongue’s office should be prodigal To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart Richard //, i. 
And yelled out Like syllable of dolour . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 

Do.LPuin.—I sat upon a promontory, And heard a mermaid: ona dolphin’ s back Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Like Arion on the dolphin’s back, I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 7wel/th Night, i. 

DoLPHIN-CHAMBER. — Sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the roundtable . . .2 Henry JV. ii. 

DoLpHiNn-LIKE. — His delights were dolphin-like . . . ro - Ant. and Cleo. v 

Domestic. — These domestic and particular broils Are not the question here . . King Lear, v 

Dominator. — Great deputy, the welkin’s vicegerent and sole dominator. . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 

DomINEERING. — A domineering pedant o’er the boy. . . . .« 6 6 © © « «© © © © « ih 
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Dominions. — That no Italian priest Shall tithe or toll in our dominions . . . . King ¥okn, iii. s 


Donation. — I would have put my wealth into donation. . . . . . . Timon of Athens, iii. 
Dong to death by slanderous tongues Was the Herothatherelies . . . . . . Much Ado, 
So said, so done, is well . . . . ; oe 6 ew ew ow tw) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
I have done As you have done ; that ’ s what T can Ge 4% oe « + Coriolanus, i. 
If it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were well It were done quickly o « «© « « Macbeth, i. 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. Hearit not, Duncan... ea Yew. 4 ee SE 
Things without all remedy Should be without regard: what’s done is done: 6 6 ae ee? Hh 
What ’s done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed! . . $e SA 
Donnep. — Then up he rose, and donned his clothes, And dupped the ihiaiuberdoar. Hamlet, iv. 
Doom. — Procure my fall, And by the doom of death end woes and all. . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom Which I have passed upon her . . . . . As Vou Like It, i. 
Alter not the doom Forethought by heaven! . . . ; ‘ . . . King Sohn, iii. 
All unavoided is the doom of destiny. — True, when avoided ptace imiales destiny ‘Richard 177. iv. 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom! . . - . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Start, eyes!) What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? ? 9% . . Macbeth, iv. 
Doomen. — | am thy father’s spirit, Doomed for a certain term to walk the night » . Hamlet, i. 
Doomspay. — Ill prove her fair, or talk till doomsday here... - « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Let us take a muster speedily: Doomsday is near: die all, die miserly ~ 6 « t Henry LV. iv. 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, As it were smugness - « « SFulius Cesar, iii. 
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Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse Lo Ya te - « . « Hamlet, i. 
The world ’s grown honest. — Then is doomsday near ; "but your news is tol true... . ik, 
‘A grave-maker’: the houses that he makes last till doomsday. ao : bi the aes de 
When thou hast done this chare, I'’ll give thee leave To play till doomsday ‘ Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Door. — Because their business still lies out o’ door . . «2 1 1 1 « «Com. of Errors, ii. 
Who is that at the door that keeps all this noise? ’ cee ee AE ae pe UE 
Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, I ll knock Lisswhere: tae iii. 


Until the goose came out of door, Staying the odds by adding four. . . . ‘Love’ $ L. Lost, iti. 
I am sent with broom before, To sweep the dust behind the door . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the casement. . . As You Like /1t, iv. 
They begin to smoke me; and disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door A//’s Well, iv. 
He says, hel! stand at your door like a sheriff’s post . - ~ » « « Lwelflth Night, i. 
How now, foolish rheum! Turning dispiteous torture out of door! - - « « . King Sohn, iv. 
The sheriff with a most monstrous watch isatthedoor . . . . .. . - «1 Henry IV. ii. 
When nature brought him tothe door ofdeath . . . . 1. 2 1 eee) 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun . . . . . Limon of Athens, i. 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved If Brus: so ankindly enceked: orno. Fulius Casaz, iii. 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, Yet something leads me forth . . . . iii. 
Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the foo! nowhere but in ’s own house Hamlet, ili. 
You do, surely, bar the door upon your own liberty, if vou deny your griefs to your friend. iii. 
You are pictures out of doors, Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens . . Othello, ii. 
Strong circumstances, Which lead directly to the door of truth. . . . 2... 6 e+ s Tik 


All of her that is out of door most rich! . .. we ww ww wt Cymbeline, i. 
Door-nalL. — If I do not leave you all as dead as a doomnail’-. ~ + «© « « « 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Dorvraace. — I would she had bestowed this dotage on me. . ~ « « . Much Ado, ii. 

The sport will be when they hold one an opinion of another’s dotage . er ae ee ee ee 

See’st thou this sweet sight? Her dotage now I do begin to aes . . . « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 

Let his disposition have that scope That dotage gives it . . . . « 6 «) King Lear, i. 

All’s not offence that indiscretion finds And dotage terms so. . . . . . 6 il. 
DorTrant. — Such a decayed dotant as you seem tobe. . . a. Cc Pa Pee v. 
DOTARD. — I speak not like a dotard nor a fool, As under privilege of ave to brag. Much Ado, v 
Dorg.—I never knew a woman so dote upon a man: surely I think youhave charms Merry Wives, ii. 

Unless the fear of death doth make me dote . . . «. «. «© «© « «© «© « Com. of Errors, v 

I see thy age and dangers make thee dote .. . fw Bee Re ee Vil hes cal wR ae ee Jac 

I give away myself for you, and dote upon the exchange ee 6 6 6 « Much Ado, ii. 

If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never trust my expectation @ 48 Rt GLO: te cel cae 


For none offend where all alike do dote . . . . . . 2 © «© © « «© e « Lowe’sLl. Lest, iv. 
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Dote.—Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, Upon this spotted and inconstant man Afid. MN. Dream, i. 1. 
W:l] make or man or woman madly dote Upon the next live creature that it sees. . . . . ig. 
Which she must dote on inextremity . . . . De ce ah a. te eC Ss SAS 
There is not one among them but | dote on his very absence je SRB Re es oh Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Is there vet another dotes upon 1ib-breaking 2... 1 1 ew ew ww ew 0 AS Yor Like It, i. 2. 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote In mine own comforts. . 2. . 0.06.06 =. + +) Othello, it. 8. 
What damned minutes tells he o’er Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves! . . ili. 3. 

Doters. — Usurping hair Should ravish doters with a false aspect . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 

Dotina. — Followed her with a doting observance. . 2... 6 6 6 6 ee Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, Say itdidso  . . . 1 6 6. «) 2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 
Doting on his own obsequious bondage, Wears out histime . . . . 1 1. . e Othello, i 1. 

Dousis.—Like toa double cherry, seeming parted, But yetan union in partition Avid. MN. Dream, iii. 2. 
An he were double and double alord. . . . 0 oe es All's Well, it. 3. 
He would say untruths; and be ever double Both i in iis wandle and: meaning . Henry V/11, iv. 2. 
Double, double toil and trouble; Fire burn and cauldron bubble . . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 1. 
I’) make assurance double sure, And take a bond of fate. . . ... . én a ee VTS 
Be these juggling fiends no more believed, That palter with usin adouble sense . . . . vi. & 
A double blessing is a double grace ; Occasion smiles upon a second leave. . . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
Like a man to double business bound, I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 2. . 0. . oiiL, 3. 

DouBLeness. — The doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from reproof A/eas. for Meas. iii. 1. 

Dousert. — Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day I wore it?. 2. 6 2 1) .) Lemepest, ii. 1. 
Youthful still! in your doublet and hose this raw rheumatic day!. . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
Now will he lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of anew doublet . . . . Aluch Ado, i. 3. 
Doublet and hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat . . . . «) AS Vou Like /t, i. 4. 
He plucked me ope his doublet and offered them his throat tocut. . . . . Fsdins Casar, i. a. 

Doust. — Our doubts are traitors, And make us lose the good we oft might win J/eas. for Meas. i. 4. 
Out of doubt, you do me now more wrong In making question of my uttermost . Mer. A Venice, i. 3. 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing ina doubt. 2. 2. 6 6 1 1 ew we et ws . ili. 2. 
From hence I go, To make these doubts alleven . . 2. 2. 2. 2 se « s ss You hie It, v. 4. 
I promise you, I should be arguing still upon that doubt . 2... . Tam. of the Shrew, iit. 1. 
To end one doubt by death Revives two greater in the heirs of life . . . . 2 Henry /V. iv. 1. 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, Fears, and despairs. . . . . Henry VI/, ii. 2. 
But modest doubt is called The beacon of the wise . . . . 1 2 et ee) «6D vot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and fears . . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 4. 
I have lost my hopes. — Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. . . . . . © iv. 3. 
The mind [ sway by and the heart I bear Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. iv. 3. 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend That lies like truth . . . . elds a Aceh ee WES, 
The dram of eale Doth all the noble substance of a doubt To his own scandal’. - . Hamlet, \. 4. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire; Doubtthat the sun doth move . . . 6 6 6 6 ee ee) OU 
Doubt truth to be a liar; But never doubt Ilove . . 2... 1 we we et ew we eC 
Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear . . 2. toe 1S Seb wigs wae ee 
Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, That catty but half sense... iv. 5. 
To be once in doubt Is once to be resolved. . 2. . + ws. as oy. Othello, i ih. 3. 
What damned minutes tells he o’er Who dotes, yet doubts, auepects, vet sattongly loves! . . ili. 3. 
Ill see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove. . . . 1.) Bae Pe: ap. ae ee acces a 
So prove it, That the probation bear no hinge nor loop To hang a doubt OW 4S 8) we ae wh SH 
This denoted a foregone conclusion: ’T is a shrewd doubt, though it be butadream . . . ill. 3. 
With thousand doubts How I might stop this tempest ere itcame. .. . . . . Pericles,i. 2. 
Truth can never be confirmed enough, Though doubts did ever sleep . .. . i ae 

DoustTFuL. — Methinks I should know you, and know this man; Yet Iam doubtful King Lee lv. 7. 

DouBTFUuLLy. — Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not feel his Sone Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 

Doucu. — Our cake’s dough on both sides... ; » . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
My cake is dough; but I ‘Il in among the rest, Out of hope of all. eee ee ee a ee ee ee ee © 

Dove. — Aggravate iny voice so that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove M. N. Dreams, i. 2. 
The dove pursues the griffin; the mild hind Makes speed to catch the tiger . . . . 2. | ie x. 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? The will of man is by his reason swayed . . - ih 2. 


It is for policy, For she’s not froward, but modest as the dove. . . . Jams. of the Shrew; il. 
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Dovge.—Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse 2 Henry JV. iii. 
As is the sucking lamb or harmless dove. . . . . ~~ © 6 © © © © «© «© 2 oe VI. iit. 


Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed . . . . 2. «6 © © © © « « ili. 
So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing talons . . . . 2 2 6 © © © © © 03 Henry Vv i fas 
Doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. . . > tan fe. “aes We es Se oo ii. 
He eats nothing but doves, love, and that breeds hot blood 4 ee ae Re SOR, and C ress. lik. 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows . 2. 2. 2. 6 « «© © © « « &omeoand Fuliet, i. 
In that mood The dove will peck the estridge . . oe ee ww ew Art. and Cleo. iii. 


Dovs-coTs. — Like an eagle in a dove-cote, 1 Plutered’s your Volscians in Corioli . Coriolanus, v. 
Dove-Housg. — Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall . . . . . . Romeoand Juliet, i. 
DowaceEr. — A dowager Long withering out a young man’s revenue .. . Jiid. N. Dream, i. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager Of greatrevenue . . 2 6 eee ee ee ee ee i. 
Dower. — By my modesty, The jewel in my dower . . . oe eo ew we ow « Tempest, iii. 
Virtue and she Is her own dower; honour and wealth from me. . . .. . . All's Well, it. 
DowereEb with our curse, and strangered with ouroath . . . . .... =. =. King Lear,i. 
Down. — You have put him down, lady, you have put him down. . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Up and down, up and down, [ will lead them up and down . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love. . As Fou Like It, iii. 

I grant you I was down and out of breath; andsowashe ...... . .1tHenrylVv.v. 
Down, down to hell; and say I sent thee thither. . . oe ew ew ww eB Henry VI. Vv. 
The flinty and steel couch of war My thrice-driven bed of ‘domi ae ee he - Othello, i i. 

_ Weariness Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth Finds the down sillow hard C Spibeliie. | iil. 
DownFa ct. — Darest thou, thou little better thing than earth, Divine his downfall? Richard //. iii. 
Too well given To dream on evil or to work my downfall. . 2... . . .) 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Even in the downfall of his mellowed years. . . eo 0 eo ee wt) 3 Henry VI. iii. 
DownriGuT. — We shall chide downright, if J longer’ stay . 2 0 ew ee ew « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Downright oaths, which I never use till urged, nor never break for urging . . . . Henry V. v. 
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Certainly He flouted us downright. — No, ’tis his kind of speech . . . . . ) . Cortolanus, ii. 3. 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes May trumpet to the world. . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
Down-stTairs. — His industry is up-stairs and down-stairs; his eloquence the parcel 1 Henry /V. ii. 4. 
Dowry. — Often known To be the dowry of asecondhead. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
For that dowry, 1 ll assure her of Her widowhood, be it that she survive me Zam. of the Shrew, it. 1. 
If thou dost marry, I ‘ll give thee this plague for thy dowry . . . ~ » « « Hamlet, ii. 1. 
Dras. — Unpack my heart with words, And fall a-cursing, like a very drab a ii. 2. 
With die and drab I[ purchased this caparison, and my revenue is the silly cheat Ww; inter’s Tale, i iv. 3. 
DrarFrFf. — ’T is old, but true, Still swine eat all the draff. 2. 2... . . « 6 Merry Wives, Ww. 2. 
DRAGON. — Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast. . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy iii. 2. 
Saint George, that swinged the dragon, and e’er since Sits on his horse back . . Ainge Fohkn, ii. 1. 
The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth . . 2. . . « - + + +) Tvoi. and Cress. v. 8. 
I go alone, Like toa lonely dragon . . ba BS He ee . « Coriolanus, iv. 1. 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? Beautiful iveant! be era Abve dee "Romeo and Juliet, iti. 2. 
Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, Witches’ mummy, maw and sce oe ew ew ew te Macbeth, wv. 1. 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath . . . 2 ee ew ee )6King Lear, ict. 
You dragons of the night, that dawning May bare the raven’s eye Poe we ale ee ME ymbeline, ii. 2. 
DRAGONISH. — Sometime we see a cloud that ’s eset ~ ee ew ww tw) (Att. and Clea. iv. 14. 
Drain. — I will drain him dry as hay... dee . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
Dram. — Uncapable of pity, void and empty From any drain of eee aoe "Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Every dram of it; and I will not bate thee a scruple. . . 2... 2» «© © + All’s Well, ii. 3. 
No dram of a scruple, no scruple of a scruple, no obstacle. . . . . . . .Lwelfth Night, ii. 4. 
A lingering dram that should not work Maliciously like poison. . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Every dram of woman’s flesh is false, Ifshe be . 2. 2 2 2 6 © 6 oe ew ee ee ee OE 
Till he be three quarters anda dram dead . . . . Bro lees es ie ee Ae? ee 
The wise may make some dram of a scruple, or indeed 2 a scraple. itself’ » « « « 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have A dram of poison . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, v. 1. 
The dram of eale Doth all the noble substance of a doubt To his own scandal. . . . Haslet, i. 4. 
With some dram conjured to this effect, He wrought upon her . . . « « « « « « Othello, i. 3. 
A dram of this Will drive away distemper . . . - 2 2 0 2 6 0 6 0 0 « Cymbeline, iil. 4. 
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Dram.— From whose so many weights of baseness cannot A dram of worth be drawn Cymedeline, iii. 
DrauGurT. — One draught above heat inakes him a fool; the second mads him . 7wel/th Night, i. 
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I think I have taken my last draught in this world . . . . . . « «2 Henry V1. ii. 3. 


With liquorish draughts And morsels unctuous, greases his pure ‘mind . . Linon of Athens, iv. 
Hang them or stab them, drown them in a draught, Confound them by sour course. . . . Vv. 
In madness, Being full of supper and distempering draughts. . ..... =. =. « Othello, i. 
Draw. — You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards . . . . « Much Ado, iii. 
When we mean to build, We first survey the plot, then draw ‘the model . . « « 2 Henry LV. i. 
I dare draw as svon as another man, if J see occasion in a good quarrel . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable As this winch nowI draw. . . . . . . . « Macbeth, ii. 
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But, like a gulf, doth draw What's near it with it... . « « « Hamlet, iii. 3. 
I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; If it be man’s work, 1 do it. . . . . King Lear, v. 3. 
DRAWLING. — I never heard such a drawling, affecting rogue . . . « Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of herbrow! King Fohn, ii. 1. 
This wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees Is left this vault to brag of. . . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Draymugn. — A brace of draymen bid God speed him well . . . . «ww. «Richard //.\. 4. 
Dreap. — What judgement shall I dread, doing no wrong?. . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings . . iv. 3. 
To me the difference forges dread ; your greatness Hath not been used to fear Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength As to take up mine honour’s pawn Richard //. i. 1. 
Truly, the souls of men are full of dread. . . ; ‘ . . Richard 111, ir. 3. 
The dread of something after death, The undiscovered « country’: ke 4 . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 
DREADFUL. — For my neglect Of his almighty dreadful little might . . . . _ Love’ sL. Lost, itt. 1. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, Give dreadful note of jae cnate . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures . . . . « « Rickard 111. i. 1. 
Methought, what pain it was to drown! What dreadful noise ok: waters in mineears! . . . . i. 4. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing And the first motion . . . . Fulins Casar. ii, 4. 
Within the volume of which time I have seen Hours dreadful and things strange. . Macbeth, ii. 4. 
There shall be done A deed of dreadful note . . en} ro 
Dream. — Rather like a dream than an assurance That ny remembrance warrants . Tempest, i. 2. 


My spirits, as in a dream, are all boundup. . . a a eee 
We are such stuff As dreams are made on, and our little life Is rounded with a veleep jun Se 3. AWS 
How like a dream is this | see and hear! . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
‘He hath but as offended ina dream! All sects, all ages smack of this vice Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Thousand escapes of wit Make thee the father of their idle dreams ........~.~=«OIvz 
What, was I married to her in my dream? OrsleepI now? . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
We will hold it as a dream till it appear itself. 2. 2. 1 1. 1 ee ee eee Mh ora i. 
Are these things spoken, or do | but dream? . . iv. 
But not for that dream I on this strange course, But on this travail look for greater birth . . iv. 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time . . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Momentany as a sound, Swift as a shadow, short as any dream . ee a ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Dreams and sighs, Wishes and tears, poor fancy’s followers . . . . 


All this derision Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision . . . Man Soe le, a OE 
Think no more of this night’s accidents But as the fierce vexation of a dream an la Zee ah a, AYE 
And by the way let us recount our dreams . . .. site A Eiko Ah we Oe Se a AVE 


I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say what dream it was. . 2. 2 2 6 
Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this dream .- ..... - 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream . Step he ae et a, es . 
It shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom eee ee ee ee ee ee 
From the presence of the sun, Following darkness like a dream. . . . 1... 2. 6 « « Vz 
I did dream of money-bags to-night . . . 1. 1. 1. 1 6 6 © oe ee we Mer. Of Venice, ii. 
If that I do not dream or be not frantic, — As I dotrust I amnot. . . . .As You Like it, i. 
Even as a flattering dream or worthless fancy . ba eo Bo aS ae ee Tae of the Shrew, Induc. 
I would be loath to fall into my dreams again . . . . . Induce. 
Knows not which way to stand, to look, to speak, And ‘Gls as one new-risen a front a ites . iv. 
If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep . . . . « « . Twelfth Night, iv. 


My life stands in the level of your dreams, Which I " lay down «0 0 6 « Winter's Tale, iii.. 
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Dream. — For ne’er was dream So like a waking . . . . fat » « « Winter's Tale, iii. 
Dreams are toys: Yet for this once, vea, superstitiously, I will be squared by this ici iil. 
Possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams, Not knowing what they fear . . . King Sohn, i iv. 
Learn, good soul, To think our former statea happy dream . . . .. . . . Rickard //. v. 
Than is in your knowledge todreamof . . . . 2... 6 « © © © @ 6 «0 Henry V. iv. 
My troublous dream this night doth make me sad . ....... . « . 2 Henry VJ. i. 
As I can learn, He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. . . . . « « Rechard 111. i. 
Whilst some tormenting dream Affrights thee with a hell of ugly deviant op od a ae etd 
I have passed a miserable night, So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams . . . oer ee sees 
And for his dreams, I wonder he is so fond To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers eee ML 
A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble, A sign of dignity, a honky flag ..... iv. 


I have dreamed a fearful dream! . . ‘ Bo abn ot 


. ov 
The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams That e ever entered ina drowsy head a a ee 2 
My soul is very jocund In the remembrance of so fairadream . . . Br as ee Sige “Ya. et 
Every man unto his charge: Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls rer Vv. 
My dreams will, sure, prove ominous tothe day . .. .... ... Tvot.and Crees v. 
I dreamed a dreain to-night. —AndsodidI .... o 6 «© « + Romeo and Fultet, i. 
True, I talk of dreams, Which are the children of an idle brain . ae Ae fae ae oe ee eee 
All this is but a dream, Too flattering-sweet to be substantial . . . . . oo 
If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, My dreams presage some ade news at hand . . 
All the interim is Like a phantasma, orahideous dream . . . . . « Fulius Cesar, ii. 
Quite from the main opinion he held once Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies. . . . . ii. 


This dream is all amiss interpreted; It was a vision fair and fortunate . . .... ..) ih 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse The curtained sleep. . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
And sleep In the affliction of these terrible dreams That shake us nightly . . . . . . . iii. 


Count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad dreams . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
The very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow ofadream ....... ~~. ii. 
A dream itself is buta shadow . . . : ; i ap Ws Xs) Go let> ay SAU 
To die, to sleep; To sleep: perchance to dream: “ay. there’ s . the rub i i tis + Seer cae { 
What dreams may come When we have shuffied off this mortal coil Must give us pale. eas, AMG 
If ever I did dream of such a matter, Abhor me . . . ~ « « « « Othello, i. 


This accident is not unlike my dream: Belief of it Gupressesst me already: an a ee eee 
If consequence do but approve my dream, My boat sails nee? wines Be es es Seok See ve. 
*T is a shrewd doubt, though it be butadream .. . See eo Ae ee ae ET 
You laugh when boys or women tell their dreams; Is ’t not your trick? . . . Amt. and Cleo. v. 


*T is still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen Tongue and brain not . . . . Cymbeline, v.g. 


This is the rarest dream that e’er dull sleep Did mock sad fools withal . . . . Pericles, v 


DREaAMpEb. — She hath often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked herself with laughing Much Ado, ii. 
I have long dreamed of such a kind of man, So surfeit-swelled . . . . . . .2HenrylvViv. 
Think you there was, or might be, such a man As this I dreamed of? . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 

Dreamer. — He is a dreamer; let us leave him: pass . . ; . . « $ulius Caesar, i. 

DREAMING. — If there be, or ever were, one such, It’s past the size of dreaming Ant. and Cleo. v. 

Dreamr. — I can tell you strange news, that you yet dreamt notof . . . . . . Much Ado, i i, 
I have nightly since Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself andme . . . . » Coriolanus, iv. 
More things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your philosophy - . Hamlet, i. 

Drecs. — I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be past. . . . . . . « ~. YTewmepest, ii. 
Faith, Some certain dregs of conscience are yet withinme .... . . . . Richard 111.5. 


More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes . . . a 3 Troi. and Cress. iii. 
Dress. — He was indeed the glass Wherein the noble youth. did dress themselves . 2 Henry LV. i. 
Admonishing That we should dress us fairly forourend ... . , . . Henry V. iv. 


Dressev. — With purpose to be dressed in an opinion Of wisdom, erany, Be ak | Mer. of Venice, i. 
Dressincs. — In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, Be an arch-villain . . Afeas. for Meas. v. 
Drest. — But man, proud man, Drest ina little brief authority . . . . . ... ee OU 
DRriBBLING. — Believe not that the dribbling dart of love Can pierce. . 2. 2. 2 2. 2 ee te ee 
Drier. — Being destined to a drier death on shore. . . . »« « Two Gen. of Verona, i. 


Drirt. — The sole drift of my purpose doth extend Not a frown further 2 0 eo we « Tempest, v 


I rather chose To cross my friend in his intended drift. . . . . . .Zwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
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Drirt. — I will so plead, That you shall say my cunning drift excels. . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Keep your instruction, And hold you ever to.our special drift . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
What is the course and drift of your compact? . . 2. 1. 6 6 © 6 «© 6 « Com. of Errors, ii 
Go in with me, and I will tell you my drift. 2. 0 6 6 © © © oe oe ww we Much Ado, it. 
Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. . 2... . -Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
My free drift Halts not particularly, but moves itself In a wide's sea ats wax . Jimon of Athens, i. 
Marry, sir, here’s my drift; And, I believe, itis a fetch ofwit. . . . . . . . Hamlet, i 
Can you by no drift of circumstance Get from him why he puts on this confusion? . . . «dil. 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 'T were better not assayed. . . . . Iv. 
Drink. — Come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink down all unkindness . . . Alerry Wives, i. 


That’s meat and drink to me, now. . . ee eae ee ee ee eee 
He was gotten in drink: is not the humour coiice ited? a ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
I drink, I eat, array myself, and live . . . oe eo ew te ew we) Meas. for Meas. iti. 
I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor ea with you. . . . « « « « Aer. of Venice, i. 
It is meat and drink tome toseeaclown . . a “Al iow Like lt, v 


Do as adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat ‘and drinks as fiends Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
These clothes are good enough to drink in; and so be these bootstoo . . . oe ee i. 
Ill drink to her as long as there is a passage in my throat... 1. we . i. 
Two faults, madonna, that drink and good counsel willamend . . . 2. 1. 6 2 26 « L 
He’s in the third degree of drink, he’s drowned. «2. 6 6 6 te ew ew we ee ee ww 
*T were as good a deed as to drink when a man’s a-hungry . . 2. 2. « e ii. 


We will give you sleepy drinks . . encey 4 : Winter's Tole, i h 
Three times they breathed, and three dines did they dita, Upon aptceiment . . 1 Henry LV. i. 
Speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray . . . ge Ng St. wes. ee eee 
I can drink with any tinker in his own language during my life . ae te see aah SS oat ee a CMs 
I do not speak to thee in drink but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion . . 6. 1. 6 ee OM 
I’]l drink no more than will do me good, for no man’s pleasure, I. . . « «2 Henry IV. ii. 


What you want in meat, we ‘ll have in drink: but you must bear; the heart’ sall .... v. 
I will make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall be in common. . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
There shall be no money ; all shall eat and drink on my score . . . «6 «© «© © s « we dV 
She says she drinks no other drink but tears, Brewed with her sorrow . . . Zitus Andron. iii. 
If [ were a huge man, I should fear to drink at meals . . . . . « «© «© Ltmon of Athens, i. 
’T is inferred to us, His days are foul and his drink dangerous . . . «© » © «© «© « «© « Gil 
Alas ! it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ Asa sick girl . . . 2. 2 .) 6 $ulins Caesar, i. 
Bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, She strike upon the bell . . 2. 1 . . Macbeth, ii. 


Pnuk, sir, is a great provoker of three things. . . a an one ae ae er eee ee | 
Much drink may be said to be an equivocator with lechery Bh See ee Rh ote at has eae ete owe” te 
I believe drink gave thee the lie last might . . . ee SH cet Sk sae wt 
Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink a measure The table round Be Se lars ee, ho Wee ae oe Sek 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep . . 2. 2. 2 6 © «© © we @ iii, 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. . . ii e Ss ‘ ‘  Hawmlét, i 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; And in n the cup an union n shall he throw. . v. 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet. . . . Bos Se ete a a a ee ws te . ov. 


Drinks the green mantle of the standing ponl eG) ae 4 : i a? ae eG K ing pee til. 
He’ ll watch the horologe a double set, If drink rock not his cradle oe e@ te es. Othello, ii. 
He fishes, drinks, and wastes The lamps of Pee inrevel. « 2. 1. 2. 2. 2 « Ant. and Clee, i. 


Ha, ha! Give me to drink mandragora . . be Sele . i ee a 
I had rather fast from all four days Than drink SO siniueht inone. . e & 0 3 i. 
With mine eyes I'l] drink the words you send, Though ink be made of gall ae . Cymbeline, i i. 


DRINKING. — They were red-hot with drinking . . . . ee ae ~ + « « Tempest, iv. 
I have been drinking hard all night . . . 1. 2 6 6 1 0 « ee es) Meas. for Meas. iv. 
That quaffing and drinking will undo you . . . oe ew ew ww ww w Twelfth Night, i. 
The task he undertakes Is numbering sands and annking oceansdry. .. . . Ruhard If. ii. 


Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack and unbuttoning thee after supper 1 pees IVw4. 
They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet . . . i ie Rae Say fa Se a ae oes Se Fate Sg ii. 
I have very poor and unhappy brains for ditnkcing  % i eed "Othello, i it. 


We did sleep day out of countenance, and make the night light with drinking Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
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DainxinG. — For my part, I am sorry it is turned toa drinking . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Drivsz. — I am driven on by the flesh ; and he must needs go that the devil drives . Adl’s Well, i. 
This drives me to entreat you That presently you take your way forhome . . .. . . . ii. 


To drive away the heavy thought of care. . . « « Richard 11. iii. 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail ; Rights by rights f falter . oe « « Coriolanus, iv. 
Dronkss hive not with me; Therefore I part with him. . . . - « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob beehives . . . - « 2 Henry V/. iv. 


Droop.— Why droops my lord, like over-ripened corn, Hanging the head at Ceres” plenteous load? i. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. . . ~ « « Macbeth, iii. 
Drop. — There's no true drop of blood in him, to be truly toiiched with igen a Much oa iii. 


The wide sea Hath drops too few to wash her clean again . . iv. 


I to the world am like a drop of water, That in the ocean seeks another drop "Come es, E Won ; 
Take pain ‘To allay with some cold drops of modesty Thy skipping ab . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


These foolish drops do something drown my manly spirit. . . . Ge Tee ie a Me: is ce. SAN 
The weakest kind of fruit Drops earliest to the ground. . . . . - . 6 «© © «© « « eM 
Wiped our eyes Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 


Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh . . . 2. 2. « 2 © 0 « « «Richard 111. vy. 
My drops of tears I'll turn to sparks of fire . . . oe ee ww ww) Henry VIN, ii. 


A cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber in Y eee tw ww tw te 6 Coriolanus, ii. 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops That visit my sad heart . . . . . . $aulius Cesar, ii. 


I perceive, you feel The dint of pity: these are gracious drops . . . 6 2 6 1 ew ew ee) ihe 


If arguing make us sweat, The proof of it will turn to redder drops... . : . Vv. 
My plenteous joys, Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves In drops of sorrow . Macbeth, i. 
Upon the corner of the moon There hangs a vaporous nab eee ws En we 8 . hi 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile . . . b> Biae Wi We tee TR oe “Othello, iv. 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinal gum. ee eee ee ee v. 
Like the crimson drops I’ the bottom of acowslip . .... . phate Hen Cpribeline, 4 il. 


Droppep. — Hast thou not dropped from heaven? — Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee Tentpest, ii. 


I found him under a tree, like a dropped acorn . . . . « 1 1 ee e AS You Like It, iit. 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds . . . ~ . 6 t Henry IV. iv. 


Droprstu. — It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Upon ‘the place beneath Mer. of Venice, iv. 


Droppinc. — With an auspicious and a dropping CVEs 6 6 ews 4 @ we ce «| ~6Mamelet, 3. 


It doth posset And curd, like eager droppings into milk . . . ey oe re’ 
Dropsy. — The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you mean, To dote thus on Sach higeagel ? 7. cmp. iv. 
Dross. — If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, Usurping ivy, pipet or idle moss Cow. of Err. ii. 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. . . ‘ . . . « Aer. of Venice, ii. 

My love admits no qualifying dross; No more my erie in suche a precious leas Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Drossy. — Many more of the same bevy that I know the drossy age doteson. . . . Hamlet, v. 
Drovier. — That’s spoken like an honest drovier: so they sell bullocks . . . . Afuch Ado, ii. 
Drown. — Deeper than did ever plummet sound Ill drown my book . . . . . .) Testpest, v. 

Make the coming hour o’erflow with joy, And pleasure drown the brim . . . . Ali's Well, ii. 

How mightily some other times we drown our gain in tears! . . . ac ee aS ae ee 


That honourable grief lodged here which burns Worse than tears drown . « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Wouldst thou drown thyself, Put but a little waterinaspoon . . . . . . « Aung Sohn, iv. 


Lord, Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! . . » 2 0 « » Richard 111. i. 


He has a sin that often Drowns him, and takes his valour prisotier? . . « Limon of Athens, iii. 
If I drown myself wittingly, it argues an act . . . : : . . « Hamlet, v 
T will incontinently drown myself. — If thou dost, I shall n never love thee after » « « Othello, i. 
Ere | would say, I would drown myself for the love of a guinea-hen ee. Va? Bente Ge se 
Come, be a man. Drown thyself! drown cats and blind puppies . . . 2. 2. 6. 2 ee ee 
Let ’s to supper, come, And drown consideration . . we ee ew « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Drownenp. — And pluck up drowned honour by the locks . . . . . 6 «© ew 2 Henry 10.1. 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice . . 1. 1 6 6 6 6 oe ee ee 1 Henry VIi. 
Alas, then, she is drowned ?— Drowned, drowned . . . «© 1 «© © © + © ss Hamlet, iv. 
Unless she drowned herself in her own defence . . . 2. 2 6 © © © © © ew © ee ew OM 
Drowninc. — 1’}] warrant him for drowning. . . ; oe ee we «© Vempest, i. 
Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him ; his complexion i is , perfect gallows . . . . wi. 
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DrowninG. — If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than drowning Othello, i. 3. 
Drowsy. — Now puts the drowsy and negiected act Freshly onme . . . . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Sleep when I am drowsy, and tend on no man’s business. . . . . . . « . . luch Ado, i. 3. 
The voice of ail the gods Make heaven drowsy with the harmony . . . .  Lowve’s L Lost, iv. 3. 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the dull ear of adrowsy man . . . Aing Fokn, iii. 4. 
DruvGs. — Thou pale and common drudge “Tf ween man and man . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Will you credit this base drudge’ s words, That speaks he knows not what? . 2 Henry VI. w. 2. 
I am the drudge and toii in your delight. . . . . . ~ « © ©) Romeo and Juliet, ii. 5. 
Drum. — There was no music with him but the drum and the fife ee ew ew we Much Ado, i. 3. 
He ’s a good drum, my lord, but a naughty orator 2... 6 1 ew ew ww ee All's Hell, v. 3. 
The interruption of their churlish drums Cuts off more circumstance. . . . . Aung John, ii. 1. 
Roused up with boisterous untuned drums, With harsh-resounding trumpets . . Richard //. 1. 3. 
Had as lieve hear the devil as a drum; such as fear the report of acaliver. . 13 Henry /V’. ww. 2. 
The shrill trump, The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. . . . . . . « Othello, in. 3. 
Drunk. —’Scape being drunk for want of wine. . . 2. © ; » 0 « « Lempest, iv. 1. 
1 cannot remember what I did when you made me drunk, yet am I aot altogether anass MM. WW rves,i. 1. 
The gentleman had drunk himself out of his five sentences . . . ie des Ge ca der G7 ards 


I'll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, godly conipany: gS had aya aes 
If I be drunk, 1 °ll be drunk with those that have the fear of God. 1 6 we ee ee 
Drunk many times a day, if not many days entirely drunk . . .. . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
I think you all have drunk of Circe’scup . . . + « Com. of Errors, v. 
Call at all the alehouses, and bid those that are drunk get them to bed ~ 2 « « Much Ado, ini. 
Most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk . . . 2. 1 6 es e 0 « Mer. of Venice, i. 
I have drunk, and seen the spider. . 2. 2 2 6 ee 6 we ew te ew ee Winter's Tale, ii. 
Where hath our intelligence been drunk? Where hath it slept? . . . . . . Aing John, iv. 
What, drunk with choler? stay and pause awhile . . . . 2 6 eee ee § Henry LV.i. 
Give me a cup of sack: I ama rogue, if | drunk to-day . . . a a ee oe ee eee | 
You have drunk too much canaries; and that’s a marvellous searching wine . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Never broke any man’s head but his own, and that was against a post when he was drunk Hezry V. iii 
Was the hope drunk Wherein you dressed yourself? hath it slept since? . . . . Macbeth, i. 
That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold ... . ar a a ae a ee ee 
I am not drunk now; | can stand well enough, and speak well stibugh » ee ee) Othello, ii. 
Drunk? and speak parrot ? and squabble? swagger? swear? . 2. 1. 6. 6 ee ee et ehh 
You or any man living may be drunk atatime, man . . ge) ae a ee Hoe at Je eG 
DrUNKARD. — We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards ene Se oP Tempest, \ i. 
I will, ke a true drunkard, utter alltothee . . . if. ge “en Sg sé Much Ado, i. 
Sweet fellowship in shame! One drunkard loves ahoiher ‘afihe name. . Love s L. Lost, iv. 
Betray themselves to every modern censure worse than drunkards. . . . As You Like It, iv. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil our addition . . . . . . Hamtlet, i. 
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I have seen drunkards Do more than thisin sport . . . 5 ~ . « « King Lear, ii. 
*Mongst this flock of drunkards, Am I to put our Cassio in sume action 2 ee es) Othello, ii. 
DRUNKENNEsS is his best virtue, for he will be swineedrunk. . . . . . . . =. All’s Well, iv. 
You must amend your drunkenness . ... . . 2 « « Dwelfth Niekt, ii. 
It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to give place to the devil wrath » 0 « « « Othello, ii. 3. 
Dry. — The wills above be done! but I would fain die a dry death . . . . Tempest, ivr. 
Why, man, if the nver were dry, I am able to fill it with mv tears. . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears Moist itagain . . . . . ili. 2. 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit After a voyage . . Bic tar “ae Vow Like Tt, i. 7. 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, Breathless and faint oo e eo © wt Henry IV. i. 3. 
It is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again. . . . . . . + =. Hamlet, iv. 2. 
DucaT. — Three thousand ducats; I think I may take his bond . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
Is it possible A cur can lend three thousand ducats? 2 2. 2. 6 2 1 0 80 ew we we we Be 
My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! . 2. 6 2 6 8 1 ee ew ew ee we ww UK 


Fourscore ducats at a sitting ! fourscore ducats! . ‘ as ey 5 is oe SAN 
He ’l] have but a year in all these ducats: he ’sa very fool ands a prodigal a ee Twelfth Night, i. 3 
How now! arat? Dead, fora ducat, dead! . . 1. 1. 1 0 ew ew ew ew tw tw Hamlet, iii. & 
Duck. —I can swim like a duck, I'l] be sworn. . . 1. 1 1 ew ew ew ww ww LOfest, ii. 2. 
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Duck. — The learned pate Ducks to the golden fool: all is oblique. . . . Yismon of Athens, iv. 3. 
As a duck for life that dives, So up and down the poor ship drives . . . . fericles, iii. Gower. 
Dvupceon. — I see thee still, And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood . . . . Macbeth, ii. 1. 


Dus. — I’ll give thee thy due, thou hast paid all there . . . « « 1 Henry LV. i. 
He was never yet a breaker of proverbs: He will give the devil his Ate ee i. 
Look to taste the due Meet for rebellion and such acts as yours... a | Wesey l Vv. iv. 
Not ever The justice and the truth o’ the question carries The due o’ the verdict Henry VIII. v. 


Nature craves All dues be rendered to their owners. . . . + « Lvot. and Cress. ii. 
Only I have left to say, More is thy due than more than all can ay 2 2 0 © « «) Macbeth, i. 
That thou mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing . . Sata Hehe Bee a ae Fact sige Lees ed 
Ducs. — The cow’s dugs that her pretty chopt hands had milked’ ~ «© © © As You Like It, ii. 
DvuKEpom. — Me, poor man, my library Was dukedom oS enough . . . . . . Tempest, i. 


Volumes that I prize above my dukedom. . ae ee a ee ee ee! 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier I do mistake fay Berean “all this while . . « « Richard 111. i. 
ULCET. — Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. . . . . eG Mid. NV. Dreamy, ii. 
To make a dulcet anda heavenly sound. . . . Gin tie 6 Tate, of the Shrew, Induc. 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, His faith, his sweet disaster. . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion . . . « « Twelfth Night, ii. 


Dutt. — When | am dull with care and melancholy, Lightens : ray humour - Cum. of Errors, i. 
Dictynna, goodman Dull; Dictynna, goodman Dull . . . . . 1. 1 ©) Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Happier than this, She is not bred sodull but she can learn . 2. . ww) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
So faint, so spiritless, So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone . . ~ . . « 2Henry IV. i. 
Do not dull thy palm with entertainment Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade . Hamlet, i i. 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with aeeB is. te. % . 
Ay, that ’s the way: Dull not device by coldness and delay . . . . gh -cigke Ag, Ns " Othello, ii. 

DuLcarp. — Thou must make a dullard of the world . . . . 1. . «ee ee King Lear, ii. 
What, makest thou me a dullard in this act? . .. we ee we) 6 Cymbeline, v 

DutueEr. — I was duller than a great thaw ; huddling jest anon eae 2 ew ew) Much Ada, it. 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf Haslet, i. 

Dutness. — Thou art inclined to sleep ; ’t is a good dulness, And give it way . . . Tempest, i. 
For always the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits . . . . . As Fou Like It, i. 
Tf thou wert the ass, thy dulness would torment thee . . . . « « »« Limon of Athens, iv. 
Seel with wanton dulness My speculative and officed instruments oe ee we ee Othello, i. 
Sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour Even till a Lethe’d dulness. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 

Dump. — Although they want the use of tongue, a kind Of excellent dumb discourse .  7esZest, iii. 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind More than quick words do move 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
I can be secret asa dumb man; I would have youthinkso . . ..... =. MuchAdo,i.1. 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men . . ge Se a oo We kw TR, OF Venice, i,t. 
I have words to speak in thine ear will make thee dumb a . . « « Hamlet, iv. 6. 
Deep clerks she dumbs ; and with her neeld composes Nature’s own shape ‘of bud, bird Pericles, v.Gow. 

Dumeness. — You should have banged the youth intodumbness. . . . «0 Twelfth Night, iii. 
There was speech in their dumbness, language in their very gesture . . . . Winter's Tale, v 
Your silence, Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws My very soul 7vot. and Cress. iii. 
Hobbididance, prince of dumbness; Mahu, of stealing. . . King Lear, ww. 

Dumes-sHow. — The scene that I would see, which will be merely: a dambashow . Much Ado, ii. 
He is a proper man’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with a dumb-show? Afer. of Venice, i. 
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Capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise . . . « « « Hamlet, iii. 
Dump. — Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, Of te so dull and heavy . . « « Much Ado, ii. 
To step out of these dreary dumps. . . 2 0 ee) Titus Andron j. 
My heart is full of woe: O, play me some metry dump; to orton me . Romeoand saa lv. 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, And doleful ric the mind oppress . . . iv. 
Duwn ’s the mouse, the constable’s own word. .... . 1a; (ee ee ee ee GN 
Duncan. — This Duncan Hath borne his faculties so meek . . ~ 0 ew e) Macbeth, i. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell That summons thee to heaven: ortohell . . . . .) ib 
Duncan is in his grave; After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well . . iii. 


Dunceon.—Black 1s the badge of hell, The hue of dungeons and the suit of night Love’ tL. “Lost, Vv. 
I had rather be a toad, And live upon the vapour of adungeon. . . . « « - © Othello, iii. 
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Dunstnane.—Until Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill Shall come against him Afacdefh, iv. 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, I cannot taint with fear... ao ea Se! OV; 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, Till Birnam forest come to Duncnane Bo ee Ce eee a OE 
Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, Profit again should eee draw mehere .... vz. 
Fear not, till Birnam wood Do come to Dunsinane. . . . . bers Ge OE Sgeetet race & 3 OWE 
Durance. — Perpetual durance ? — Ay, just; perpetual durance, a cesttaint . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
He. sir, that takes pity on decayed men and gives them suits of durance . Comm. of Errors, iv. 
I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance . 2. . 2. 2 6 © © «© « 6) Lowe's L. Lost, iii. 


He upon some action Is now in durance. ©... 6 ee we ww we ew Lwelfth Night, v. 


Is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance? 2. 6 2 6 2 6 ee e + UMenry LV i. 


Is in base durance and contagious prison . 2 6 6 8 8 ew we ew ww we BR Henry Ve, 


Dust. — But see how [ lay the dust with my tears... 6 1). . 6 )©)0 Two Gen. of Verona, it. 


Thou exist’st on many a thousand grains That issue out of dust. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 


Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered with a piece of valiant dust? . . Much Ado, ii. 
I am sent with broom before, To sweep the dust behind the door . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, v. 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, Destroy our friends and after weep their dust Ad's Hedi, v. 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth Richard //. iii. 
Compound me with forgotten dust; Give that which gave thee life unto the worms 2 Henry JV. iv. 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion raked . . . 0. 6 6 ee 8 ew ww ww we Henry V, ii. 


What is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust? . . . 0 « © « 3 Henry VI. v,. 
And give to dust that is a little gilt More laud than gilt « oO jarcdusied: . . « Lvot. and Cress. iii. 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? . . . . « . Hamlet, ii. 


Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander til he find it stopping a bunghole? v. 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, Till of this flat a mountain you have made . ._ V. 


You are not worth the dust which the rude wind Blows in your face . . . . . Aéng Lear, iv. 
From the extremest upward of thy head To the descent and dust below thy foot. . . . . Vv. 


Golden lads and girls all must, As chimney-sweepers, come to dust . . . « « Cysbeline, iv. 
DuTcHMAN, — To be a Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to-morrow. . . . . » Much Ado, iii. 
Where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard . . . . . 1) Tw2lfth Night, iii. 
Dvuteous. — Be but duteous, and true preferment shall tender itself to thee . . . Cymbeline, iii. 


Duties. — He gave you all the duties ofa man... . . ». 2 6 « t Henry IV. 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze Auleganees in them z . «0 Henry V177. i. 
‘To the which my duties Are with a most indissoluble tie For ever knit . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 


T Return those duties back as are right fit, Obey you, love you, and most honour you King Lear, 1. 


So seem as if You were inspired to do those duties which Youtendertoher . . Cymbeline, ii. 
Duty never yet did want his meed . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
My duty pricks me on to utter that Which ise no neordly good should draw from me . . . ili. 
As my ever-esteemed duty pricks meon . . oe ew oe ew wo tw tw we tw Lowe's L. Last, i. 
In all compliments of devoted and heart- burning heat of duty 2. 2. 1 2 0 8 oe ew we we kh 
Stay not thy compliment; I forgive thy duty . . . i. ee AE a la GG a EE. ONG 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, That we may do it still without accompt. . . . . 6 e's Ws 
For never any thing can be amiss, When simpleness and duty tender it . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
I love not to see wretchedness o’ercharged And duty in his service perishing . . . . 2. . ¥. 
What poor duty cannot do, noble respect Takes it in might, not merit . . 2. 6. . » » © 
In the modesty of fearful duty I read as much as from the rattling tongue . . - . . . e) Y, 
When service sweat for duty, not formeed. . . 2 6 2 0 6 ee te) AS You Like lt, ii. 
So shall I no whit be behindin duty . . 2... we ee ew) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
What you will command me will I do, So well I know my duty tomyelders . . . . . » it. 
Do thy duty, and have thy duty. 2. 0. 6 6 6 6 6 we we we ww ew tw ww AV, 
The more fool you, for laying on my duty . . 1. 1. 6 2 8 ee = wee oe cee 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince, Even such a woman oweth to her husband eas, co, 
That obedient right Which both thy duty owes and our powerclaims. . . . . All's Well, ii. 
I leave my duty a little unthought of, and speak out of my injury... . . Twelfth Night, v. 
Be pleased then To pay that duty which you truly owe To him that owes it . . King Fohn, ii. 
But to my own disgrace Neglected my sworn duty in that case . 2. . + « 6 « Richard 11. i. 
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Swear by the duty that you owe to God . . 1 1 1 we ww te we ht ww sh Gs 


Ah, how long Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? . 2 2 1 © 6 6 «© 6 © @ wo ew) ihe 
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Duty. — Throw away respect, Tradition, form, and ceremonious ay ~ 2 « © « Richard 11. iii. 


My stooping duty tenderly shall show. . $52 Re CR: ia Tar Oe, * Se cas a 
They might have lived to bear and he to taste Their fruits of duty . eg . ii. 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, With mine own breath release all duty’ S fies . iv. 
Our duty this way lies; for God’s sake, come . . . « + 2 6 © © «© 2 «© ot Henryl. 
My fear is, your displeasure ; my courtesy, my duty. . . . 2 ee « 2 Henry LV. Epil. 
Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul is his own... . Henry V. iv. 
I owe him little duty, and less love . . . ~ « « « &t Henry V1, iv. 
Put meekness in thy mind, Love, charity, obedience: aad ‘vue duty. ~ . « Richard 111. ii. 


Though ail the world should crack their duty to you, And throw it from their soul Hexry V//1. iii. 
Of thy deep duty, more impression show Than that of common sons . . . . Coriolanus, v. 
I should not urge thy duty past thy might: I know young bloods look fora time af rest Fel. Cesar, iv. 


We shall acquaint him with it, As needful in our loves, fitting ourduty . . . . . Hamlet, i. 


We did think 1t wnt down in our duty To let you know ofit. . . . ee oe ee ae ae 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, Both to my God and to my or king see aide See, Ge AS 
What duty is, Why day is day, night night, andtime istime. . . ee ee eee | 
If my duty be too bold, my love is too unmannerly . 2. 2. 1 6 we ew et ww ws Clie 


We shall express our duty in his eye; And let him knowso. . a a a ae: | 
Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, When power to flattery bows? King Lear, i. 
Men of choice and rarest parts, That all particulars of duty know . . . . 6 2. 2. 2 ee OU 
You less know how to value her desert Than she to scant herduty . ........ de 


Trimmed in forms and visages of duty . .. . . . Othello, i. 
Heaven is my judge, not [ for love and duty, But shaming: sh: for my peculiar end a ees 
My noble father, I do perceive here a divided duty . . . Bo Cee 
You are the Jord of duty; I am hitherto your daughter: but heres s my hecband: be ote Bee eM 
A knave teach me my duty! Ill beat the knave into a twiggen BOTH eo ene. ae cae 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? . . . ee | 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, I am not bound to that all slaves ; are free to ee ene | 
*T is a studied, not a present thought, By duty ruminated. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
She looks us like A thing more made of malice than of duty. . . 2 0 ee Cymbeline, iii. 
Dwarr. —A stirring dwarf we do allowance give Before a sleeping sant . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 


DwarrisH. — Are you grown so high in his esteem, Because I am so dwarfish? Aid. NV. Dream, iii. 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe Upon a dwarfish thief . . . 2. . 2.) . Macbeth,v. 


Dwe vt. —There’s nothing ill can dwell in suchatemple . . . . « Tempest, i. 
If the il] spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive to dwell with rt, goed i. 
As in the sweetest bud The eating canker dwells. . . . . . « Two Gen. of Verona i. 
You shall not seal to such a bond for me: I’}l rather dwell in ny necessity . Alcr. of Venice,i. 


I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you . . . . . . All's Well, iv. 


O, that deceit should dwell In such a gorgeous palace! . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


Dwell I but in the suburbs Of your good pleasure? . . . . oe 2 «) Sulius Cesar, ii. 
Dwe ina. —’Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling and a rich ow Aw - BAER T PSY: 
DwEL.inG-Housg. — His pure brain, Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwellinc-house A’. Zohn, v. 
DwWELLING-PLACE. — In their assigned and native dwelling-place. . . . . ds Vou Like 11, ii. 
DwinD_Lg. — Weary se’nnights nine times nine Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine . . Macbeth, i. 
Dys. — That dye is on me Which makes my whitest part black . . . . . . « Henry V//1.i. 
Dvertnc. — They call drinking deep, dveing scarlet. . . . 1. . . « « « «© «- t Henry IV. ii. 
Dyinc. — That strain again ! it had a dying fall. . . . ~ . « Twelfth Night, i. 


They say the tongues of dying men Enforce attention like deep harmony . « « Richard 11, ii. 
And fight and die is death destroying death ; Where fearing dying pavs death servile breath __ iii. 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, And wounds the earth, if nothing else... v. 
Talk not of dying : I am out of fear Of death or death’s hand for this one-half year 1 Hesiey IV. iv. 
Dying, mention it within their wills, Bequeathing it asarich legacy . . . . $lins Caesar, iii. 
She hath such a celerity in dving. — She is cunning past man’s thought. . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
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*T is better playing with a lion’s whelp Than with an old one dying . . . . . + - © «© iii. 13. 
I am dying, Egypt, dving ; only I here importune death awhile. . . . . 2 « © - «© « ive 15. 
1 am dying, Egypt, dying : Give me some wine, and let me speak a little . . . RE bee 
And, but she spoke it dying, | would not believe her lips in opening it . . . . C yinbeline, v. 5. 
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~ Eacer.—They are hare-brained slaves, And hunger will enforce them to be more eager 1 Henry V/. i. 
The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. — It is a nipping and an eager air . . . . Hamlet, i. 
EaGerness. — She knew her distance and did angle for me, Madding my eagerness Ad/’s Well, v. 
Eacue. — A lover’s eyes will gaze aneagle blind . . . ...... =. #£Love’sL. Lost, iv. 
And like an eagle o’er his aery towers, To souse annoyance that comes near his nest King Fokn, v. 
Behold, his eye, As bright as is the eagle’s . . . . « - Richard 11. iii. 
Like estridges that with the wind Banted like eagles having lately bathed . « & Henry IV. iw. 
Was Mahomet inspired with adove? ‘Thou with an eagle art inspired then . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
An empty eagle were set To guard the chicken from ahungry kite . . . . 2Henry V1, iii. 
Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob beehives . . . rn \ 2 
More pity that the eagle should be mewed, While kites and budiatds Brey at liberty Richard £11. i. 
The world is grown so bad, That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. . . . i. 
The eagles are gone: crows and daws, crows and daws! . . . . . . . Tyvot.and Cress. i. 
Break ope the locks o’ the senate, and bring in The crows to peck the eagles . . Coriolanss, iii. 
Like an eagle in a dove-cote, I Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli: Alone I didit . . . 2. v. 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, And is not careful what they mean thereby 7itus A ndron. iv. 
An eagle, madam, Hath not so green, so quick, sofairaneye . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, Leaving no tract behind . . . Zémon of Athens, i. 
These mossed trees, That have outlived the eagle . . . . eck - oo. AW. 
This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had much more sionstrous fuatier of feast Ant. pie Cleo. ii. 
We find The sharded beetle in a safer hold ‘han is the full-winged eagle . . . Cysnbeline, iii. 
Forthwith they fly Chickens, the way which they stooped eagles . . . ee er ee ee ea 
As I slept, methought Great Jupiter, upon his eagle backed, Appeared tome . ....~ vz 
EAGLE-wWINGED. — The eagle-winged pride Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts Richard /J, i. 
EANLING. — All the eanlings which were streaked and pied. . . . . . « + Mer. of Venice, i. 
Ear. — The vey minute bids thee ope thine ear: Obey and be attentive . . . . . Sempest, i. 
Set all hearts i’ the state To what tune pleased hisear. . . a ae ee oe ae” ee i. 
You cram these words into mine ears against The stomach of my SCNSE 2 2 2 oe we ew ew CUD 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments Will hum about mine ears . . . . . - © ath 
Like unbacked colts, they pricked their ears, Advanced theireyelids. . . . . . iv. 
My ears are stopt, and cannot hear good news, So much of bad already Zwo Gen. of Veronk’ iii. 
For so I have strewed it in the common ear, And so itis received. . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 

! Fasten your ear on my advisings: to the love I have in doing good a remedy presents itself . ii}. 


Take, then, this your companion by the hand, Who hath a story ready for yourear . . ._ iv. 
I would commune with you of such things That want no ear but yours . . . . .. . .~ iv. 
I have a motion much imports your good; Whereto if you ’ll a willing earincline . . . . Vv. 
He’s at two hands with me, and that my two ears can witness . . - . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Know’st thou his mind ? — Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mineear .. . ch & a AB 
That never words were music to thine ear, That never object pleasing in thine eye See ee ae DNS 


Sleep I now and think I hear all this? What error drives our eyes and earsamiss?. . . . ii. 


Lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, I ’I] stop mine ears against the mermaid’ssong. . . ._ iii. 
I will debate this matter at more leisure, And teach your ears to list me with more heed . . iv. 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, My dull deaf ears a little use tohear . . v. 
My cousin tells him in his ear that he isin her heart . . . fie Much Ado, ii. 
Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing Of the false sweet bait that we lay forit . . iii. 
What fire is in mine ears? Canthisbetrue?. . 6... 6 ee ee eee ee ee 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless As water inasieve . . 2... 6 + 6 es eee UW, 
Give not me counsel; Nor let no comforter delight mineear. . . 2. 1. 2 6 2 ee ee CU; 
They say he wears a key in his ear and a lock hanging by it. . . . . . 6. Vv. 


Delivers in such apt and gracious words That aged ears play truant at his tales Love’ $ aL. Lost, ii. 
Who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of czlo, the sky, the welkin, the heaven . . . . iv. 
A lover’s ear will hear the Jowest sound, When the suspicious head of theft is stopped . ._ iv. 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears And plant in tyrants mild humility. . . . . .~ iv. 
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Ear. — A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear Of him that hearsit . . . . . . . Lowe’sL. Lost, v. 
Sickly ears, Deafed with the clamours of their own dear groans. . . .. . mie: |) Me 
Thus sings he, Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of sis one toa maried cai 


My ear should catch your voice, my eye youreye. . . s « Mid. N. Dreamy i. 
I must Zo seek some dewdrops here, And hang a peal in every cowslip" sear... ee) Ab 
Sing again: Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note. . . iii. 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, The ear more quick ‘of apprehension makes iii. 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me tothy sound. . . « a) AML, 
Stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, And kiss thy fai large cate: om gentle j joy. 2. iv. 
I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let ’s have fhe tongs andthe bones . . . .. . iv. 
Their heads are hung With ears that sweep away the morning dew . . . iv. 


The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste iv. 


He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, and swore he would pay him Mer. of Venice, i. 


Here will we sit and let the sounds of music Creep in ourears . . . v. 


I must tell you friendly in your ear, Sell when you can: you are not for all markets As y. L. It, ili. 


Such a storm That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 


Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? Have I not in my time heard lions roar? . . . i. 
For, you know, Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants ...... . iv. 
His plausive words He scattered not in ears, but graftedthem . ...... AW’ s Well, i. 
He that ears my land spares my team and gives me leave toin the crop. . . iy Bi ade Ws 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey Of richest eyes, whose words all ears took captive oa Ms 
It came o’er my ear like the sweet sound, That breathes upon a bank of violets 7w2//th NV. ight, i i. 
M y matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear. . . . ili. 
It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear As howling after music Pea v. 
He utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears grew % his dudes é Winter’ Ss Tale, iv. 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary for a cut-purse . . . ._ iv. 
Then I ld shriek, that even your ears Should riftto hearme ... . wv. 
My conscience whispers in your ear, Which none but heaven and you and I shall hear Ki ing : ohn, i i. 
My face so thin That in mine ear I durst not stick arose. . . ae dee 
What cracker is this same that deafs our ears With this abundance: of superfluous breath? . i 
They shoot but calm words folded up in smoke, To make a faithless error in your ears. . . ii. 
If that thou couldst see me without eyes, Hear me without thine ears. . . . 2. 2... © ith, 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the dull ear of adrowsy man. . . iii. 
Let my sovereign turn away his face And bid his ears a little while be deaf. . . Richard I, i. 
Strive not with your breath ; For all in vain comes counsel tohisear. . . ..... ii. 
To whose venom sound The open ear of youth doth always listen . . . 2. «© 2. 7 1 we Oth 
Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him . . ws Gu Ale 
Mine ear is open and my heart prepared: The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold . bass 4 
And here have I the daintiness of ear To check time broke in a disordered string . 

You start away, And lend no ear unto my purposes. . . a ae ee Viney I Vii. 


We will not trust our eyes Without our ears: thou art not what thou. seem st . 
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Stuffing the ears of men with false reports . . 2. 2. 2 1 1 0 ew we a Henry IV. Indue 


Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds. . . . Gr RS ae ae | 
Decked in modest complement, Not working with the eye ‘without the ear. ... Henry V. ii. 
When the blast of war blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tiger. . . . . . ili. 


{, 
2. 
I. 


Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs Piercing the night’s dullear . . . . iv. Prol. 


Such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure tohear. . . . . . 2Henry V1. iv. 
Mine ear hath tempted judgement to desire . . » + « 3 Henry V1. ii. 
What pain it was to drown! What dreadful noise of waters i inmineears!. . . Richard I/I. i. 
Environed me about, and howled in mine ears Such hideous cries. . . . . . 2. © © «© oie 
Be not angry with the child. Pitchers have ears. . . javeu ae aS Mea ee RR te 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, Grows dainty of his worth - + e@ « «© 6 Trot. and Cress. i. 
What modicums of wit he utters! his evasions have ears thus long. . . hs 
Mine eyes and ears Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores Of will and judgenient:. . it 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice Of any true decision. . . .. © . on 
Were half to half the world by the ears . . ee ee Coviolanus: i. 
And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, But hearts for the event. pea es in ee "a ee 
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Ear. — Let them pull all about mine ears, present me Death on the wheel . . . Coriolanus, iii. 1. 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant More learned than the ears. . . . ili. 2. 
What is thy name? — A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, And harsh in sound to thine lv. § 
Mine ears against your suits are stronger than Your gates against my force . . fe, Ne Qe 
She hangs upon the cheek of night Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear. Roinéo. aud FSuliet, i. 5. 
My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words Of that tongue’s utterance . . . 1. 1. Oi 2 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, Like softest music to attending ears! . . ik 2. 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, hy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. ii. 3. 
Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye; shot eercner the ear with alove-song . . . .) ik 4 
What fear is this which startles in our ears?* . . So FES, Ve SP Si Ge PEN le, ee SS 
O, that men’s ears should be To counsel deaf, but not ‘3 flattery | » « « « Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, Andtell metruly . . . . 1.) Fulins Caesar, i. 2. 
Their hats are plucked about their ears, And half their faces buried in their cloaks . . . . it. 3. 
Lend me your ears; I come to bury Casar, not to praise him . . 2. 6. 6 6 © © ee CD 2 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, And graze incommon. . . 2. 6 6 6 ee ee OW 
Hie thee hither, That I may pour my spirits inthineear. . . 2. 2. . 6 « « «0 Macbeth, i. 5. 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, Would murder as it fell 2. 2. 6. 2 6. 2 8 ee ee ew) OU 3. 
Ay, and since too, murders have been performed Too terrible forthe ear . . . . . . «ili, 4. 
Had I three ears, I ’ld hear thee. — Be bloody, bold, and resolute be Aen. Ge a Ce: Sel Ge Se NV BS 
Let not your ears despise my tongue forever . 2. . 1 2 oe ies, eb tec Gi, ia as SE, Rs 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, And break it to our hape ke gi nig, tee de ee ee AMG Oe 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, To make it truster of your own report . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
Season your admiration for a while With an attentear. . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 6 ee eo ee whl Le 
If with too credent ear you list his songs, Or lose your heart. . . . ras ay la es i. 3. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement i. 3. 
In the porches of my ears did pour The leperous distilment . . . . a a ae i. 5. 
Cleave the general ear with horrid speech, Make mad the guilty and appal the free ee ca. A: 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed The very faculties of eyes andears .. .. . ii. 2. 
And I'll be placed, so please you, in the ear Of all their conference . . . . .. . . + Wien. 
Tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings . . . . . 6 «~~ iid. 2. 
Feeling without sight, Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sansall . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 6 6 e Whi 4. 
O, speak to me no more; These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears. . . . . + « « Whe 4 
A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear. . . a ciel se eet @ ao AVE 2. 
Keeps himself in clouds, And wants not buzzers to infect ina ear With pestilent succhees a “AVES, 
I have words to speak in thine ear will make thee dumb . . . «ww we ew ew eee WO, 
The ears are senseless that should give us hearing . . . : v. 2. 
In woman out-paramoured the Turk; false of heart, light ae ear, bloody of hand. King Lea lil, 4. 
Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief . . . . iv. 6. 
She ’ld come again, and with a greedy ear Devour up my discourse . . . 2... - Othello, 1. 3. 
I never yet did hear That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear . . . .. . « 1. 3. 
To my unfolding lend your prosperous ear . . 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee eee OZ 
I could have given less matter A betterear. . . «© «1 © © 6 «© « © « « Amt. and Cleo. ii. 1. 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, The good and bad together. . . . . . . . .) Oi 5. 
Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears and tongues Be theme and hearing ever . . Cymideline, iii. 1. 
What a strange infection Is fall’n intothy ear. . . . bo oh ai Sb. Wonka Me Pas Be ce dt wt) 
Mine ear, Therein false struck, can take no greater wound Ba AN ws BO iowa, Wolk we Tae 
Though his actions were not wiaibles yet Report should render him hourly to yourear. . . iii. 4. 
Which you’ll make him know, If that his head have earin music. . . . . « é ee INS de 
My ears were never better fed With such delightful pleasing harmony . . . . . Pericles, it. 5. 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, The more she gives them speech ._ v. i. 

EarinG. — And our ills told us Is as our earing. . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ew Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 

EAR-KISSING. — The whispered ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing arguments . King Lear, ii. 1. 

EARLINESS.—Thy earliness doth me assure Thou art up-roused by some distemperature Rom. & Fu.ii. 3. 

Earty. — To be up early and down late . . 1 6 6 1 6 ew ew ew ew ew we te Merry Wives, i. 4. 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late! . . . 1. 1. 1 6 « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 5. 
It is so very very late, That we may call it early by and by . . 2. 2. 2 2. 2 2 ee ee OY 


I am glad I was up so late; for that’s the reason Iwasupsoearly . . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
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EARNEST. — He is in earnest. — In most profound earnest. . . . « »« « « «© Much Adov 


But love no man in good earnest; nor no further in sport. . . . . . . . As You Like It, i. 


But, turning these jests out of service, let us talk in good earnest . . . 1. 1. 2 6 ee ee ih 
By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God mendme . . iv. 
Turned my feigned prayer on my head, And given in earnest what I begged i in est Richard / Il.v. 
For an earnest of a greater honour. . . em eer . « Macbeth, i. 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, Commenciiy’s ina a truth ?. >, Spe ie es Seca i. 
It is an earnest of a further good That I meantothee . .. . CS a oe atbeliies i. 
EARNESTNESS. — It shows my earnestness of affection— Itdothso . . . . .2Henry lV. Vv. 
EAR-PIERCING. — The shrill trump, The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife . . Othello, iii. 
EartTu. — Had I been any god of power, I would Have sunk the sea within the earth Zemfest, i. 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound That the earthowes . . . 1. 2. 6 6 2 ee we ek 
All corners else o’ the earth Let liberty make use of. . 2. 2. 6 1 1 ee ee ew ee ee 
Here lies your brother, No better than the earth he lies upon . . «©... 2 ee ew ee OU 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, Barns and garners never empty. . Stan GA" eee <G, ere, AN 
Let her be a principality, Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth . . «2wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven fromearth. . . 2. 2. 1 6 0 ee ee ee ee Oh 
Who by repentance is not satisfied Is nor of heaven norearth . ..... v. 
For it is as positive as the earth is firm . . 0 Merry Wiveni iil. 
I had rather be set quick ? the earth, And bowled io death with turnips ! <—e e° Ake 
*T is set down so in heaven, but not inearth . . . ‘ Meus: Te Weak li. 


At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, Dispersed those vapours that offended us Com of Errors, \. 
There’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, insky . . ii. 


Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? Sleeping or waking? mad or well-advised ? oe, Kao “Ms 
Our earth’s wonder, more than earth divine . . ah de’, 0° AN 
My fortune and my sweet hope’s aim, My sole éaith’s heaven, and a heaven’ S dain es ili. 
Not till God make men of some other metal thanearth. . . . . . .. . . Much Ado, il, 
Piercing a hogshead! a good lustre of conceit inatuftofearth. . . . . Loves L. Lost, iv. 


Flying between the cold moon and the earth, Cupid all armed . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
I ‘ll put a girdle round about the earth In forty minutes . . . . . 1... 2... eee) Ook 


I°ll believe as soon This whole earth may be bored. . . iil. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven to earth: fom Sarth to ‘Heaven v. 
Outbrave the heart most daring on theearth . . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
From the four corners of the earth they come, To kiss this shine Re ogee See oe ae ek a ee 
A kinder gentleman treads not theearth. . a me oe |e 
For, having such a blessing in his lady, He finds the j ave of heaven ete on vearth fe oe SDT 
If on earth he do not mean it, then In reason he should never come toheaven . . . . ._ iii. 
Where is this young gallant that is so desirous to lie with his mother earth? . As You Like It, i. 
Plainly as heaven sees earth and earth sees heaven. . . . . . . « « « Wénter's Tale, i. 
171] not put The dibble in earth to set one slip of them. . . ee ee ee 
For all the sun sees or The close earth wombs or the profound’. sea hides ee ee ee ee | 
The most peerless piece of earth, I think, That e’er the sun shone brighton . ..... Vz 
Welcome hither, As is the springtothe earth . . . eo es he care, Be at a Re, 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, And so doth youre 0 ew ee ew ew King Sohn, i. 
Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven andearth! . . 2 2 2 6 6 6 ee ee ew we ee 
Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! Call not meslanderer .. . ei tae Sah: FANG 
Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, Coldly embracing the discoloured earth e> & “en 9. “Ak 
My grief ’s so great That no supporter but the huge firm earth Can holditup. . . “we. A 
Turning with splendour of his precious eve The meagre cloddy earth to ep wenne gold . <I 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed . . . iv. 
Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap, Add an 1 immortal title to your ‘crown! Richard 11.1. 
Cries, Even from the tongueless caverns oftheearth . .. . sd! in Ga arte 


When they see the hours ripe on earth, Will rain hot vengeance on . offenders’ heads 6 ee a 
This sceptered isle, This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, This other Eden. . . 2 . . ilk. 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England . . .. . ii. 
Comfort ’s in heaven; and we are on the earth, Where nothing lives but stossés, cares, at prief ii. 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, And lean-lvoked prophets whisper fearful change ii. 
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Eartu. — Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, Though rebels wound thee . Richard IJ. iii. 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, ny earth, And do thee favours with my royal hands . . ili. 
One day too late, I fear me, noble lord, Hath clouded all thy happy days ou earth . . . | iii. 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. . . «iil. 
And that small model of the barren earth Which serves as paste and cover to our bones . ._ iii. 
Darest thou, thou little better thing than earth, Divine his downfall?. . . 0.0. 0. 6 6 «(Aik 
And there at Venice gave His body to that pleasant country’searth 2. 2. 6 e+ 6 6 6 eV. 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, And wounds the earth... ee ae ae ee 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth Was parmaceti for an inward bruise . « Henry LV. i, 
This villanous saltpetre should be digged Out of the bowels of the harmless earth . . 2. 2 «i. 
Falstaff sweats to death, And lards the lean earth as he walks along . . Cer Al 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, And start so often when thou sitt’st alone: en 


If manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am I a shotten hernng ii. 


At my birth The frame and huge foundation of the earth Shaked likea coward . . . «© © ili. 


I say the earth did shake when I was born. . Wet “S, <en ati we we ak ses © ee aie ee 
The heavens were al! on fire, the earth did tremble So a, SES sas a Hes Ce oak ES te Rw 
Oft the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinched . . . e0%.. Bo cette SEM 


At your birth Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, In sassion shook . S08 Sy AI 
Whose memory is written on the earth With yet appearing blood . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Night is fled, Whose pitchy mantle over-veiled the earth . . . . « « ee ot Henry VI. ii. 


For blessed are the peacemakers on earth . . ‘ eee ew 0 2 Henry V1. ii. 


For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, Filled it with cursing cries . . . Richard 111.1. 
His better doth not breathe upon the earth. . . . . 2 eek 


In peace my soul shall part to heaven, Since I have set ny hicids: at peace on earth ee ae, il 
The plainest harmless creature That breathed upon this earth a Christian. . . 1. 2] OWL. 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray . . 2. . - 6 6 © © © © © © © ee AW 
Would I had never trod this English earth! . . . 2 2 0 «) Henry VIM. iii. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; Give hima little earth foe charity! . . . ..~ iv. 
Would I were as deep under the earth as ] am above!. . . . . . . . Jvot. and Cress. iv. 


Is as the very centre of the earth, Drawing all things to IGS as ay eee, WS ee we a” AE 
That spirit of his In aspiration lifts him from the earth . 2. 1 6 6 © © © © ee ew eC. 
That a thing inseparate Divides more wider than the sky andearth . . . + 2. «© «© «© =» ¥. 
The dragon wing of night o’erspreads tthe earth . . . . a ee ee ae ee ee a ee ee ee, 


oleae ance ee Gal ew eee 


Thou great-sized coward, No space of earth shall sunder our — hates. . 1. - + « © © V. 50. 


Those mysteries which heaven Will not have earth to know . . . . + « «© « Cortolanus, iv. 


I melt, and am not Of stronger earth than others . . ete. a ot lee Sas Hee be a > OE 
The man is noble and his fame folds in This orb o’ the earth. bo Ge eee GS Ah, eee at Gees Se 
Let my tears stanch the earth's dry appetite . . . ~ 0 0 « « « Litus Andron. iii. 
Sith there ’s no justice in earth nor hell, We will solicit Heaven a iv. 


Earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she, She is the hopeful lady of my earth Romeo aud ‘Fuliet, i. 


Can I go forward when my heart is here? Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out . ii. 
Nought so vile that on the earth doth live But to the earth some special good doth give . . iii. 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, Which too untimely here did scorn the earth . . iii. 
Where honour may be crowned Sole monarch of the universal earth. . 2. 2. 2. 6 ee ith, 
The earth ’s a thief, That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
Are not you moved, when all the sway of earth Shakes like athing unfirm? . $udins Cesar, i. 
Who ever knew the heavens menace so? — Those that have known the earth so full of faults. i. 


Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night . . . » i 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, That I am meek and gentle with these buschers! iit. 
This foul deed shall smeli above the earth With carrionmen ...... iil. 


That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, And yet areon’t . . . .... Macbeth, i. 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, And these are of them . . ..... as 
Thou sure and firm-set earth, Hear not my steps, which way they walk. . . . . 2. . e) Oo 
Some say, the earth Was feverous and did shake. "T'wasarough night ...... . ii. 
Darkness does the face of earth entomb When living light should kiss it. . . ad ae Bes PNG 
Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! Thy bones are marrowless ee ce ae SH 
Uproar the universal peace, confound All unity onearth . . 2. 2 6 6 6 ee e ew ee iv 
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Eartu. — If thou hast uphoarded in thy life Extorted treasure in the womb of earth. Hamlet, i. 1. 


We pray you, throw to earth This unprevailing woe. . ; sf 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt ne in your philosophy. oh, 
How do ye both ?— As the indifferent children of the earth . . . 1. 1. 1 1 e ew ew ee OU 
This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory. . . Ges Be Gk SN Ree Ele 


Alexander returneth into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make loam a2+,550. a 2 


O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Should patch a wall to expel the winter s flaw ! v. 
Lay her i’ the earth: And from her fair and unpolluted flesh May violets spring . . . . . Vz 
Hold off the earth awhile, Till I have caught her once more in minearms . ...... Vz 
All you unpublished virtues of the earth, Spring with my tears! . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Then must thou needs find out new heaven, newearth . ...... .« Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike Feeds beastasman. . ......... sh 
EARTHLI1kER. — But earthiier happy is the rose distilled . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
EARTHLY. — Why,doth not every earthly thing Cry shame upon héri >... Much Ado, iv. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights That give a name to every fixed star Love’s L. Lost, i. 


I forswore not thee: My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ...... . iv. 
A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor . . . Se ds tan Aul ’s Well, ii, 
I feel within me A peace above all earthly dignities, A still and: auiee: conscience Henry V/11. iii. 
I am in this earthly world; where to do harm Is often laudable. . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
EARTHQUAKE. —’T was a din to fright a monster’s ear, To make an earthquake! . . Zemepest, ii. 
But mountains may be removed with earthquakes . . . . » + « « As You Like It, iii. 


Great affections wrestling in thy bosom Doth make an earthquake of nobility . . King Foha, v. 


I remember it well. ’T is since the earthquake now eleven years . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
EARTH-TREADING. — Look to behold this night Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light i. 


EARTHY. — The earthy and cold hand of death Lies on my pone 2 2 oe ew ew wt Henry LV. v. 


How pale she looks, and of anearthy cold . . . . . ~ 6 « « Henry VITT, iv. 
Ear-wax. — One that loves quails; but he has not so much br ain as ear-wax TZyvot. and Cress. v. 
Eas. — I know the more one sickens, the worse atease heis. . . . . . As Fou Like /t, iii. 

We'll walk afoot awhile, and ease ourlegs. . . . . . « «1 Henry LV. ii. 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but I shall have ‘ay Hecke: nicked? Se ee Sin de AE 

Vaulted with such ease into his seat, As if an angel dropped down from the clouds . . . ._ iv. 

Then I will slay myself, For living idly herein pomp andease . . . .. . . 1 Heary V1.1. 

By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. . . - « « « 3 Henry VI. ve 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease Whiles they behold a greater than themselves SFulius Cesar, i. 

Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf . Hamlet, i 1. 

I am very il] at ease, Unfit for mine own purposes .. . -. « « Othello, iii. 


Easingss. — If we suffer, Out of our easiness and childish pity Toc one man’s ia wonour Henry VIII. v. 
Refrain to-night, And that shall lend a kind of easiness To the next abstinence . . Hamilet, iii. 
Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness . . Pa ee ey a es 


East. — Round about Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey o « « « « «) Much Ado, v 


It standeth north-northeast and by east from the west corner . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 


At the first opening of the gorgeous east. . . . . So wb ae, ye, ees j Sas AY 


*T is powerful, think it, From east, west, north, and south ... . 
If e’er those eyes of yours Behold another day break in the east . . 


By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquering MIBK: Wwe Cee a. ee we ee wwe 


. King Fohn, v 


As doth the blushing discontented sun From out the fiery portal of the east . . Richard /1, ii. 
The silent hours steal on, And flaky darkness breaks within the east . . . . Richard J/1. v. 
All day long, Even from Hyperion’s rising in the east . . . . « « Litus Andron. v. 
An hour before the worshipped sun Peered forth the golden window of the east Romeo and Fultet, 1. 
What light through yonder window breaks? It isthe east, and Juliet isthesun. . . . ~~ ii 
Look, love, what envious streaks Do lace the severing clouds in yondereast . . . . . ~ Wil. 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, And the rich East to boot . . . Macbeth, iv. 
I may wander From east to occident, cry out for service . . . 2. . . se - Cymbeline, iv. 


Easy. —’T is as easy To make her speak as move. . . - . « « Winters Tale, v 


If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had been churches Mer. of Venice, i. 
Methinks it were an easy leap, To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon 1 Henry /V. i. 
You have, as it appears to me, practised upon the easy-yielding . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 


. . Winter's Tale, i. 
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Easy. — When he thinks, good easy man, full surely His greatness is a-ripening Henry VJ/7. iii. 
Easy it is Of a cut luaf to steal a shive, we know. . . ~ « « « Litus Andron. ii. 
’T is as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your Angers and) thumb. . . . Hasilet, iii. 

Eat. — He must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
From their abominable and beastly touches I drink, I eat, array myself, and live Jfeas. for Meas. iii. 
How many hath he killed? for indeed I promised to eat all of his kiling . . . 0 Mfuch Ado, i. 
Smile at no man’s jests, eat when I have stomach, and wait for no man’s Jeisure. . . . . . i. 
In despite of his heart, he eats his meat without grudging. . . ee te WO Rah we te “Me 
Will you not eat your word? -- With no sauce that cau be devised to it Eis, ghee ake a acian wtp HEME 
He hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink. . . . 2. «© . © Love’s L. Lost, iv. 


I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you . . 1. we. Mer. of Venice, i. 
If { bring thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave todie . . . . As Vou Like 12, ii. 
I am a true labourer: I earn that I eat, get that I wear, owe no man hate... . . . ©) Oi 


Do as adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drink as fiiends Tas. of the Shrew, i. 
Now we sit to chat as well as eat. — Nothing but sit and sit, and eat and eat! . a ee Sere 
Like one of our French withered pears, it looks ill, iteatsdrily. . 2. . . . . All's Well, i. 
We shall Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer. . . . . . . . . « «2 Henry lV. v. 
They will eat like wolves and fight like devils . . . Ce a Gee ek henry Pom, 
There shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on ny, score ..... . 2Henry VI. iv. 


It will not let you eat, nor talk, norsleep  .. se ew ew ew ew) Sulinus Caesar, ii. 
At supper! where ?— Not where he eats, but whete has 18 eaten P . . Hamlet, iv. 
Fish with the worm that hath eat of a king, and eat of the fish that hath ‘fed of that worm) ..___siiv. 
As men do a-land; the great ones eat up the little ones . . . 2. 1... . . Pericles, ii. 


Eaten. — Men have died from time to time and worms have eaten them . . As Vou Like It, iv. 
He utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears grew to histunes Wunter’s Tale, iv. 


He hath eaten me out of house and home . ... 0 eo « te et 1 2 Henry LV. it. 
Have we eaten on the insane root That takes the reason narisouey &. ~ . 2 « . .) Macbeth, i. 
Eater. — I am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to my wit. . Twelfth Night, i. 


A knave; a rascal; an eater of broken meats . . . oe ew ew ww ew we King Lear, ii. 
Eatinc. — I think it rather consists of eating and dating: ; » © « « Twelfth Night, ii. 
It is impossible to extirp it quite, friar, till eating and drinking be iit down Meas. for Meas. iii. 
‘Sighed mv English breath in foreign clouds, Eating the bitter bread of banishment Richard //. iii. 
Who lined himself with hope, Eating the air on promise of supply. . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 
If I be alive and your mind hold and your dinner worth the eating. . . . .  Sfulins Caesar, i. 
Eaves. — His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops From eaves of reeds . . Tempest, v 
It nothing steads us To chide him from our eaves... oe ee ee ALL’ Well, iii. 
Ess. — I'll teach you how to flow. — Do so: to ebb Hereditary sloth instructs me. . Tenpest, ii. 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, Till that the weary very means do ebb? As You Like /t, ii. 
In as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder... . « « t Henry 1V. i. 
EssBeD.—The ebbed man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth lave: Comes deared by being lacked A nt.& Cleo.i 
EBBING men, indeed, Most often do so near the bottom run By their own fear or sloth ZesmSest, ii. 
Ye that on the sands with printless foot Du chase the ebbing Neptune . . i a” “aby ies. Os 
EBON-COLOURED. — That draweth from my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured ink Love's L. Lost, i. 
Exzony. — By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. — Is ebony like her? O wood divine! . .~ iv. 
The clearstores toward the south north are as lustrous asebony . . . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
Esrew. — Or I ama Jew else, an Ebrew Jew . . «2 1 1 ww ew ws wt Henry IV. ii. 
Ecuo. — Mark the musical confusion Of hounds and echoin conjunction . . Afid. N. Dream, iv. 
It gives a very echo to the seat Where Love is throned. . . . » Twelfth Night, ii. 
Whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, Replying shrilly to the well- tuned Horne Titus Andr. ii. 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, And make her airy tongue more hoarse Romeod> Fultet, ii. 
1 would applaud thee to the very echo, That should applaud again. . . . . Macbeth, v. 
Ecnuogs. — And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
By heaven, he echoes me, As if there were some monster in his thought ~ » « « Othello, iii. 
Ec.iipss. —I take my leave of thee, fair son, Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon 1 Henry VJ. iv. 
These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good tous... .. . . King Lear, i. 
O, these eclipses do portend these divisions! . . . 2. 2. « © «© «© © © @ @ aes | 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse... . 6 2 6 6 © 8 e we ee “Hamlet, i. 
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Ec tpsg. — O heavy hour! Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse Of sun and moon Ofhello, v 


Ecstasy. — The ecstasy hath so much overborne her . . . : . . . Much Ado, ir. 


How fiery and how sharp he looks! Mark how he trembles in his ecstasy | Com. of Errors, iv. 


Be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy; In measure rein thy joy. . . . . 2. . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
. Macbeth, iii. 


Than on the torture of the mind to lie In restless ecstasy . . . « 6 6 « 
Where violent sorrow seems A modern ecstasy . .. . ee Giold. ce TAN 
This is the very ecstasy of love, Whose violent property foidows ‘itself ° 

That unmatched form and feature of blown youth Blasted with ecstasy . . Be et Te ee AM 
For madness would not err, Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er sothralled . . cer aw, Ge VL 
This bodiless creation ecstasy Is very cunningin. . . ii. 


EpEnN. — This other Eden, demi-paradise, This fortress built by Nature for herself Rickard 71. ii. 


Epce. — Doth rebate and blunt his natural edge With profits of the mind. . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still wills . . . 2... . . «Love's L. Lost, ii. 
The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen As is the razor’s edge invisible . . . v. 


To be in peril of my life with the edge of the feather-bed . . . . . . . Mer. of Venieos il. 


We ’ll strive to bear it for your worthy sake To the extreme edge of hazard a. All’s Well, tii. 
_ Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination ofa feast. . . . . . Richard //. i. 
He walked o’er perils, on an edge, More likely to fallin than to geto’er . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 


The foeman may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. . . . . iii. 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge, And manners”. ae Titus Wadvan it. 
Loan oft loses both itself and friend, And borrowing dulls the ade of husbandry . Hamlet, i. 
Give him a further edge, And drive his purpose on to these delights . . . ar ae eee | | 
It would cost you a groaning to take off my edge. . . MS a ee 


If I knew What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to ‘edge O° the world’. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
EpictT. — Contrary to thy established proclaimed edict and continent canon . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
If then true lovers have been ever crossed, It stands as an edict in destiny . fia. N. Dream, i. 
. « Mer. of Venice, i. 


Eptricg. — Should I go to church And see the holy edifice of stone? . . 


EpiFigp. —I knew you must be edified by the margent ere youhad done. . . . . Hamlet, v. 
Epucation. — As much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my education .As You Like It, i. 
My father charged you in his will to give me good education. . . ‘ ee 
By birth a pedlar, by education a cardmaker, by transmutation abearcherd Tai ant. ‘of Seren: Tndue, 


I have those hopes of her good that her education promises eS ~ . All's Well, i. 
She in beauty, education, blood, Holds hand with any princess of the world . . King Soha, ii. 
I do perceive here a divided duty: To you I am bound for life and education . . . . Othello, i. 


My life and education both do learn me How to respect you. . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. + 2 we i 


Epwarp. — I am the last of noble Edward’s sons. . . « «© 6 « « «© ee « Richard 171. ii. 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom . . . «. . « « « «© « « Richard 1/1. iv. 
Eet. — I will praise an eel with the same praise . . . « « . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Is the adder better than the eel, Because his painted skin contents the eye? Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
As the cockney did to the eels, when she put ’em i’ the paste alive . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
Egv-ski1n. — You might have thrust him and all his apparel into an eel-skin. . 2 Henry JV. iii. 
My legs were two such riding-rods, My arms such eel-skins stuffed, my face so thin King ohn, i. 
Errsct. — Thy complexion shifts to strange effects, Afterthe moon . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, And all the fair effects of future hopes 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. 


Light is an effect of fire, and fire will burn. . . . « Com. of Errors, iv. 
While idly I stood looking on, I found the effect of Jove’ in ‘idleness . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor . . . ~ « « All’s Well, ir. 
There is not a white hair on your face but should have his effect of eravity . 2 - 2 Henry 1V~i. 


And withal Hoping it was but an effect of humour . . . . 2 ee) Sulius Cesar, ii. 
I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, As watchman to my heart ~ 6 © « se) Hamlet, i. 
Whose effect Holds such an enmity with blood of man. . 2. 2 6 6 6 we ew ew ew ee ed 
And now remains That we find out the cause of this effect 2. . 2. 2. 2 6 6 ee we ee Oo 
The cause of this defect, For this effect defective comes by cause . . rae ae ee ee: | 6 
Do not look upon me; Lest with this piteous action you convert My stern effects ‘oo eee a 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects That troop with majesty. . . . . . . King Lear,i. 
May your deeds approve, That good effects may spring from words of love <« . .. . . «i 
1 promise you, the effects he writes of succeed unhappily . . 2. 2 1 2 6 et 6 ee ew dk 


« « « Hamilet, ii. 
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Errect. — Opinion, sovereign mistress of effects . 2. 2. 6 2 © © 6 © «© © © © © Othello, i. 


She is fooled With a most false effect. . 2. 2. 2 1 6 « © © © © 0 e 0 wo Cymbeline, i. 
Erricigs. — Mine eye doth his effigies witness Most truly limned . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Errest. — Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way . . : oe ew ew we tw Much Ado, iv. 
Ecc. — I can suck melancholy out of a song, asa weawel “aucks ees » 0 0 0 AS You Like It, ii. 

Truly, thou art damned like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side . . . «© 6 © © iii. 

He will steal, sir, an egg out of acloister . . . . : 5, Al s Well, iv. 

They say we are Almost as like as eggs ; women say o, That will aay aay ee Winter's Tale, i. 

Mine honest friend, Will you take eggs for money?. . . 1. 2. 2 es © © i. 


Not so much as will serve to be prologue to an egg and butter . . . . . - o E Hewy IV. i. 


They are up already, and call for eggs and butter . 2. 1 2 6 6 ee ew we ee ee CU 
He esteems her no more than I esteem an addle egg . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
By some chance, Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dea? friends ‘: . » Coritolanus, iv. 
Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is full of meat. . . « - «© - “Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Thy head hath been beaten as addle as an egg for quarrelling . . ». « « « © + iii. 
What, you egg! Young fry of treachery! . . . oe ae ies ee Macbeth, iv. 
I'll fetch some flax and whites of eggs To apply to his bleeding face . 0 « 0 « King Lear, iii. 
So many fathoms down precipitating, Thou ’dst shivered like an egg . eB er eke ANS 
Eaa-sHect. — To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, Even for an ege-shell . . Hamlet, iv. 
On our terrible seas, Like egg-shells moved upon their surges . . . . . . - Cymebeline, iii. 
EGLANTINE. —The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, Out-sweetened not thy breath . ._ iv. 


With luscious woodbine, With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine . . . Afid. N. Dream, ii. 
Ecrecious. — You give me most egregious indignity . . we ew ew wt A's Well, ii. 
I would have you solus. — ‘Solus,’ egregious dog? O vinee vile! we ew ow ww Henry V. ii. 
EGrReGious.ty.—Making him egregiously an ass And practising upon his peace and quiet Ofhello, ii. 
Ecvet. — The lover, all as frantic, Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Mid. N. Dream, v. 
If I cannot, I'll rail against all the first-born of Egypt. . . . As You Like 11, ii. 


That would not be a queen, that would she not, For all the aud? in Egypt ~ «) Henry VITI. ii. 
Mark Antony In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make No wars without doors . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
My being in Egypt, Caesar, What was ’t to you?. . . li ptt “ae Re fo ce cds Se CA 
No more than my residing here at Rome Might be to you in Egypt ae ae ee ee ae ee ee | 
Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures Turn all to serpents! . . . oP eee el ce A 


Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the operation of yoursun . . . 2. . ~~ ii. 


Yon ribaudred nag of Egypt, — Whom leprosy o’ertake! .-. Bred we fe alee: 1% re oe A EOS 
Egypt, thou knew’st too well My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings 6 a BOS oe 
I am dying, Egypt, dying: only I here importune death awhile . . . . 2. 2. e 6 «© iv. 45. 
I am dying, Egypt, dying: Give me some wine, and let me speak alittle . . . . . . . iwas. 


Rather a ditch in Egypt Be gentle grave untome! . . . 1. 6 0 ee ew ee we eh he CUM 

Now no more The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip . + . . ; v. 
Ecypttan. — In which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog Tent Night, iv. 

Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death, Kill what Ilove . . . 2... 

Your fine Egyptian cookery Shall have the fame. . . 2. 2 + © «© «© © « Ant. fail Cleo. M 

He will to his Egyptian disk again. 2... 6 1 6 ee ee ee ewe ee ew ee 
E1GHTY. — Peace and rest lie with me! Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen Richard [1]. iv. 
Eke. — Most briskly juvenal and eke most lovely Jew . . . 2 « + «+ « Alida. N. Dream, iii. 

’T is to peize the time, To eke it and to draw it outin length . . . . . Ser. of Venice, iii. 
ELsBow. — My name is Elbow: I do lean upon justice . . . . » © »« « Meas. for Meas. ii. 


He cannot, sir; he’s out atelbow . . . ) Se-Ady worse. ces tae 8h Conc sax, Se ce Ch Ae De 
My elbow itched; I thought there would a stab follow eee ww we ew ww Much Ada, iii. 3. 
The fiend is at mine elbow and tempts me... . wee ew ew ew ew) Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Now my soul hath elbow-room ; It would riot out at windows . ~ 2 2 e « King Fohn, v. 7. 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news Of hurlyburly aaevation o se 0. ) Henry IV. v. 1. 
Thou hast no more brain than [ have in mine elbows ; an assinego may tutor thee Tyrol. and Cress.ii.t. 
Why, good sir? — A sovereign shame so elbows him . . . 2 2 wwe . King Lear, iv. 3. 
Evb. — Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled eld, Soft jafancy oS . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 


All thy blessed youth Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms Of nalsied eld Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Etper. — How much more elder art thou than thy looks! . . . . - - « Mer. of Venice, iv. 
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Evper. — Let still the woman take An elder than herself . . . . . . « « Twelfth Night, ii. 
What you will command me will I do, So weil 1 know my duty to my elders Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Which elder days shall ripen and confirm To more approved service and desert . Richard 11. ii. 
I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years May happily bringforth. . ..... Vv. 


That ’s a perilous shot out of an elder-gun . . . 1. 1 1 0 ee ew te ew tw w)~=6CMOnry Vz iv. 
The elder 1 wax, the better I shallappear . . ...... So tee se 


at Ww a 3S. 
We are two lions littered in one day, And I the elder and more terrible - 0 « Ftedeus Cesar, ii. 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better: Did I say ‘better’? . . .. . 6 6 «ee es i, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divineness No elder thanaboy!. . . . . . « Cymbeline, iii. 
Let the stinking elder, grief, untwine His perishing root with the increasing vine! . . . . iv. 
You some permit To second ills with ills, each elder worse . . . 2. 2. v. 
What was first but fear what might be done, Grows elder now and cares it be not done: Pericles, i. 


Evsction. — Thy frank election make; Thou hast power to choose. . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 


I take to-day a wife, and my election Is led on in the conduct of my will . Troi. and Cress. ii. 


Let desert in pure election shine, And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice Z%tus Andron. i. 
Popped in between the election and my hopes. . . . « + 2 + «© © « « © «© Hamlet, vy. 
Election makes not up on such conditions . . 0 + © © © o « « King Lear, i. 


By her election may be truly read What kind of man hei I. 1 we ww ww ew) 6 Cymbeline, i. 
If it be a sin to make a true election, she is damned. . ee ee ae ee ee ee 


Evgcigs. — Hangs odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles ~ «© « © As You Like It, iii. 


Evement. — If you can command these elements to silence . .... . =... Tempest, i. 
There ’s little of the melancholy element in her . . . . . . 6 «© «© «© « «) Much Ada, ii. 
Does not our life consist of the four elements? . . . . 2. . 6 « + « « Twelfth Night, ii. 


I might say ‘element,’ but the word is over-worn 2. 2 1 6 6 ee ee ee ee site 


You are idle shallow things: I am not of yourelement . .. . ee ae ee ee ee ee | 
O’ershine you as much as the full moon doth the cinders of the element ~ « « 2 Henry IV. iW. 
One, certes, that promises no element In such a business. . . . . . «© © « Henry VIII. i. 
Bounding between the two moist elements, Like Perseus’ horse . . . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 
The complexion of the element In favour ’s like the work we have in hand. . $ulins Cesar, i. 
The elements So mixed in him that Nature might stand up And say to all the world . . .~ vz 
Like a creature native and indued Unto that element . . .... +--+. . Hamlet, iv. 
Down, thou climbing sorrow, Thy element ’s below! . . . 2. . . « « « « King Lear, ii. 


Where ’s the king ?— Contending with the fretful element . . . Gy an @ Sees x ab AM: 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; I never gave you kingdom Brae Mh vie, bees fee 
O, let the heavens Give him defence against the elements . . - Othello, ii. 


The very elements of this warlike isle Have I to-night flustered with flowing cups a ee ee | © 


You ever-burning lights above, You elements that clip us round about . . . . . . . «iii. 
The elements be kind to thee, and make Thy spirits all of comfort! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


I am fire and air; my other elements I give to baser life . . . ; eis gies ta ai ON 
ELEPHANT.—He is as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant Troi. and Cress. i. 


The elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity . . . il. 


Unicorns may be betrayed with trees, And bears with glasses, elephants with holes Fulins C iesiii ii. 
Ett. — As I am a true woman, holland of eight shillings an ell . . ~ « « & Henry IV. in. 
Here's a wit of cheveril, that stretches from aninch narrow to an ell broad ! Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


Em. — Thou art an elm, my husband, Iavine. . oe oe ee we )6Com. of Errors, ii. 
The female ivy so Enrings the barky fingers of the elm 2 ee ew ew we Mid. N. Dream, w. 
Answer, thou dead elm, answer. . aa . . . 2 Henry IV. A. 


ELoQuence.—She is nice and coy, And nought extéerin my aeed elogiiénee Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 


From the rattling tongue Of saucy and audacious eloquence . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 


Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence; And herechooseI. . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
T *Il commend her volubility, And say she uttereth piercing eloquence . Zam. of the Shrewi, ii. 
His industry is up-stairs and down-stairs ; his.eloquence the parcel of a reckoning 1 Henry /V. ii. 
I cannot look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, nor I have nocunning in protestation Heury V. v. 
There is more eloquence in a sugar touch of them than in the tongues of the Frenchcouncil . _ v. 
Tn such business action is eloquence . : . . .. . . « Cortolanus, iii. 
Every tongue that speaks But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly eloquence “Romeo and Fultet, ii. 


prewe ne 
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2. 


E1LoQquent. — No matter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of invention . Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
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ELoquent.—Turn the sands into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argument for them all Henry V. iii.7. 
Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. . . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Ecves. — Our queen and all our elvescome hereanon . . . . . . . . Sid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
All their elves for fear Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. . 2. 2 1. 1. 2 eee Oo 
E.ysium.—There I ll rest, as after much turmoil A blessed soul dothin Elysium 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 7. 
My brother he is in Elysium. — Perchance he is not drowned . . . . wD webfth Night, i. 2. 
Sweats in the eye of Phcebus and all night Sleepsin Elysium . . . . 2 1. 0 Henry Viiv. 
Within whose circuit is Elysium And all that poets feign of blissand joy. . . . 3 Henry VJ. 1. 2. 


Poor shadows of Elysium, hence, and rest. . . . 2 oe ew we w)©6Cymbeline, ¥. 4. 
EmBassaGk. — I have almost matter enough in me for such an emnbasuave . . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
Fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s beard, do you any embassage to the Pigmies .. il. 3. 


I every day expect an embassage From my Redeemer to redeem me hence. . Richard UI. ii. 4. 
Empassy. — | have received from her another embassy of meeting . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 5. 
EMBELLISHED. — All o’er embellished with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires . . Comm. of Errors, iii. 2. 
EmB_em. — His cicatriee, an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek . . . . Adl’s Weill, ii. 1. 
EmMBOUNDED. — That sweet breath Which was embounded in this beauteous clay . King Fohn, iv. 3. 
EMBOWELLED will 1 see thee by and by . . . « .t Henry IV. Vv. 4. 

When the schools, Embowelled of their docttine, ‘have left off The danger to itself Ad's Well, i. 3. 
Emsrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. . . . . . 6 © « « 2 « King Fok, ii. 1. 

Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise men say it is the wisest course. 3 Heary V/, iii. 1. 

Eyes, look your last! Arms, take your lastembrace!. . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, v. 3. 

He would embrace no counsel, take no warning by my coming . . . . . Ztmon of Athens, iii. 1. 

Welcome, then, Thou unsubstantial air that lembrace!. . . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 1. 
EMBRACEMENT. — Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse. . . . . Com. of Errors, i. i. 

How they clung In their embracement, as they grew together . . . . 1. . . Henry VIII. 1.1. 
EMBKACING. — Grovelling lies, Coldly embracing the discoloured earth. . . . . Aung Fohn, ii. 1. 
Eminence. — Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue... . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 2. 

I protest, Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence. . . . . . . =. King Lear, v. 3. 
Eminent. — Who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune as Cassio does? . . Othello, ii. 1. 
EMMANUEL. They use to write it on the top of letters . . . . . 2... «© 2 Henry VI. iv. 2. 
Emmew. — And follies doth emmew As falcon doth the fowl . . . . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
EmPerRor.—Your worm is your only emperor for diet; we fat all creatures else to fat us Hamdet, iv. 3. 
Empuasis. — What is he whose grief Bears such an emphasis? . . . . «© . © « © © ) WE 

Be choked with such another emphasis! Say, the brave Antony. . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 5. 
Empirg. — ‘Thy blood and virtue Contend for empire inthee . . . . . . . . Add’s Well,i. 1. 

A vice of kings; A cutpurse of the empire andthe rule . . . . . . + «. « « Hamlet, iii. 4. 
Empirics. — To prostitute our past-cure malady To empirics . . . . . . . «© Adl’s Well, ti 1. 
Empiricutic. — The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but empiricutic. . . Corsolanus, ii. 1. 
EMPLOYMENT. — Proud of employment, willingly [go . . . . . . « . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 

They are reformed, civil, full of good, And fit for great employment . wo Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 

Should famine, sword, and fire Crouch for employment . . . . . + . « » Henry V.i. Prol. 

The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense. . . . . . . . « + « Hamlet, v. 1. 

They did make love to this employment ; They are not near my conscience .. . ee fe 

Thy great employment Will not bear question. . . . . 2... ioe iP Lear, Vv. 3. 
Emporson. — One doth not know How much an ill word may empoison liking . . Much Ado, iii. 1. 
Emprigs itself, as doth an inland brook Into the main of waters . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
EMpTINEss. — His coffers sound With hollow poverty and emptiness . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 3. 

Should make desire vomit emptiness, Not soalluredto feed. . . . . ~~. « Cymbeline,i.6 
Empty. — Hell is empty, And all the devils are here. . . 2... «© - « + «© « Lemtpest, i. 2. 

I shall find you empty of that fault, Right joyful of your reformation . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 

Else a rude despiser of good manners, That in civility thou seem’st soempty As You Like /t, ii. 7. 

The saying is true, ‘ The empty vessel makes the greatest sound’. . . . . . Henry V.iv. 4 

And give as soft attachment to thy senses As infants’ empty of all thought! Trot. aad Cress. iv. 2. 

And about his shelves A beggarly account of empty boxes ... . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 

Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound Reverbs no hollowness . . . . . King Lear,i.t. 
EMPTYING our bosoms of their counsel sweet . . . ~ 2. «© « « « . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 

A few sprays of us, The emptying of our fathers’ luxury ot ww ww ww) Menry Vyii.. § 
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Emptyinc — It hath been The untimely emptying of the happy throne . 1 . . . Alacbeth, iv. 3. 
EMULATION. — I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation . As Vou Like /t, iv. 1. 


Grows to an envious fever Of pale and bloodless emulation . . . . Troi. and Cress. i. 3. 
Keep then the path; For emulation hath a thousand sons That one byo one pursue. . . . iii. 3. 
Mine emulation Hath not that honour in’tithad .. . . » « . » Coritolanus, i. 10. 


My heart laments that virtue cannot live Out of the teeth of emilation » 0) Fulius Cesar, ii. 3. 
EMULATOR.—F ull of ambition, an envious emulator of every man’s good parts <As You Like /t, i. 
Enacts. — Betray with blushing The close enacts and counsels of the heart . . 7'1fus Andron. iv. 2. 
ENAMELLED. — He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones . . wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 

I see the jewel best enamelled Will lose his beauty. . . . 2...) «© 0 Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 

There the snake throws her enamelled skin, Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in Aid. NV. Dream, ii. 1. 
ENAMOURED. — Sing again: Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note. . . . . . . . .~ ili re 

What visions have I seen! Methought I was enamoured of anass . . . ... .. . ite 
’ I think thou art enamoured On his follies . . . ~ - « « 1 Henry 1V.v. 2 

Affliction is enamoured of thy parts, And thou art wedded: to ‘calamity . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 3 
Encave. — Do but encave yourself, And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns Othello, iv. t 
ENCHAFED. — I never did like molestation view On the enchafed flood. . . . . hog. 

Yet as rough, Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind . ...... Cc syinbeliue. iv. 2. 
ENCHANT. — Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him with thy words . . . . . .) 1 Henry V/. iii. 3 

The imaginary relish is so sweet That it enchants my sense. . . . . . vot. and Cress. iii. 2 

He enchants societies into him; Half all men’s hearts arehis . . . . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 6. 
ENCHANTED. — That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, ii. 1. 

Damned as thou art, thou hast enchanted her. . . . ; oe ee oe « Othello, i. 2. 
ENCHANTING. — Sucha gentle sovereign grace, Of such efichanting presence Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 

The music of his own vain tongue Doth ravish like enchanting harmony . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 1. 

Like a sweet melodious bird, it sung Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear! Zitus Andron. iii. 1. 
Encounter. — Fair encounter Of two most rare affections! . . . . 2. « « « « Vemtpest, iii. 1. 

I did encounter that obscene and most preposterousevent ... . . . . Loves L. Lost,i.t. 

I never heard of such another encounter, which lames report to follow it . . Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


To leave this keen encounter of our wits . . . ; oe 0 ee « Richard 111.4. 2. 
I have nightly since Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me... . . . Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
Only got the tune of the time and outward habit of encounter . . . .. . . =. Hamlet, v. 2. 
ENCOUNTERERS. — O, these encounterers, so glib oftongue! . . . . . »« vot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
Env. — I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated To closeness . . . . . « « Tempest, i. 2. 
With colours fairer painted their foulends. . . 1. 1 1 6 ee we te ew ee ee eh 
Most poor matters Point torchends. ... . fs ey er i. 1. 
Muse not that I thus saddenly proceed ; For what I will, I will, aad there an end Two Gen. oF Ver. 1. 3. 
I know it well, sir; you always end ere you begin Sa ae a ae ii. 4. 
I will make an end of my dinner; there ’s pippins and cheese i come... Wery Wives, 1. 2. 
At night, in faith, at the latter end of asea-coal fire ... . oe Lier ae De ee a hE 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and ends of burning youth . 2 « + Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
’T is a physic That’s bitter tosweetend ... . es tec ee Be a fe aS a a “ee ANB: 
It is ten times true; for truth is truth To the end of reckoning rar & Ge. ve. 
The world may witness that my end Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence Com. of E irons: i. 1. 
But to procrastinate his lifelessend . . . . 1. 1. 1 0 ew et we ew ew oe 
Ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conscience ..... +e. “Much Ado, 1. 
Was ’t not to this end That thou began’st to twist so fine astory?. . 2. . 2. 6. ee ee OU 
What is the end of study? let me know . . . @ S.8 wllace Se ove Shs LO et: 
Thou hast it ad dunghill, at the fingers’ ends, as they say Oke! Bee: at “Ae et A, Se Re 
Therefore I'll darkly end the argument. . . . pa Wie er Gar eo ee, We eS oe Mes a 
To show our simple skill, That is the true beginning of ourend ... . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
I would it might prove the end of hislosses . . . . . . 6 « 1 « ©) Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, Fading in music... .. . 6 «+. | iii 2. 
I hope I shall seeanendofhim . . . . 1. 1. 6 2 «© © te eo ew ew 0 AS You Like It, i,t. 
Last scene of all, That ends this strange eventful history . . . 2 2. 0 2 6 + te + ee) OJ 
Let us do those ends That here were well begun and well begot . . . . . . +. + s+ VG 
To what end are all these words? . 2. 2 1 1 1 e © ee te tw ew ew) «6M, Of the Shrew, i. 2. 
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Enp. — A good traveller is something at the latter end ofadinner. . . . . . « AU's Well,ii. 5 
The fine ’s the crown; Whate’er the course, the end isthe renown .. . a eee | Oe © 
All vet seems well; and if it end so meet, The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet... Vz. 3. 
I have them at my fingers’ ends: marry, now I let go your hand, I am barren ahh Night, i. 3 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know. . . . . ii. 
This day, all things begun come to illend!. . . Bae aR ee 8 King Sohn, i. 
Very little pains Will bring this labour to an happy end ror a ae Be, Shee tg Oe 5s ANT 
T take my leave before I have begun, For sorrow ends not when it acemetli done Richard 11. i. 
As at English feasts, so I regreet The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet. . . . . i. 
More are men’s ends marked than their lives before . . 2. 2 1 6 8 ee ee ee 
The end of life cancels all bands . 2. 1 1 1 6 ew eo eo ew ew ew tw ww ew) Ot Henry LV 


Let theendtrythe man... oe as. «7p, 28 ~ 0 0 ew ew 0 2 Henry LV. A. 
Do not speak like a death’s-head ; do not bid r me remembers mineend . .... 6. + id 
Let time shape, and there anend . . . 5 fee gh nae neta 2A STS 
Preachers to us all, admonishing That we should arcu us Taily oe our rend . « Henry Viiv 
Defer no time, delays have dangerousends .. . . « . & Henry VI. WwW. 
Kings and mightiest potentates must die, For that’s the and of human misery . . . . . ib 
And thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of a writ . Richard 1/1. i. 
Bloody thou art, bloody will be thyend . . : ee Ss Ke he es ae Hw AVE 


Surely, sir, There ’s in him stuff that puts him to tives side: in he 8 « « « Henry VIII. i. 
As he cried ‘Thus let be’: to as much end As give a crutch to the dead. wen ig? cat “Gace eof er ae 
And when old time shall lead him to his end, Goodness and he fill up one monument!. . . it. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, Thy God's, and truth’s. . . . iii. 
The end crowns all, And that old common arbitrator, Time, Will one day end it 7vo7. ‘aad Cesk iv. 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it Unknown to the beginning . . . . . Cortolanns, iii. 
Were there worse end than death, That end upon them should be executed . Zitus Andron. ii. 


When will this fearful slumber have anend? . . . b. dee gta Se ok oe oh Mts, TE 
These violent delights have violent ends, And in their triumph die . « « Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
Thou never knewest, but the extremity of both ends . . . . . . . « Timon of Athens, iv. 
What viler thing upon the earth than friends Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends! .__ iv. 
What can be avoided Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods?. . . . . Fulius Caesar, ii. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, Will come when it will come . . . 2. 2 6 1 6 ee) Ok 


O, that a man might know The end of this day’s business ere itcome! . . . . . . +. Ww 
It sufficeth that the day will end, And then the end isknown . . 2. . 6 © © «© © «© «© We 
Time is come round, And where I did begin, there shall end. . . ..... v. 


Times have been, That, when the brains were out, the man would die, And there an end Macbeth, iti. 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, Loves for his own ends, not for you. . . . . ._ iii. 
This night I ’ll spend Unto a dismal and a fatalend. . . ee ee ees | 
And each particular hair to stand an end, Like quills upon the fretful porpentine . - Hamlet, i. 
The lover shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in peace . . . . . Oil 
To die: tosleep; No more; and by a sleep to say we end The heart-ache. . . . . . «iil. 
There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew them how we will. . . . . 2... . 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends Than twenty silly pits observants aie Lear, ii. 


ea Sees eee een cg he eee. 


Is this the promised end? Ori image of thathorror? . . . . a Vv. 3 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, And very sea-mark of my. utmost sail ae "Othello, v v. 2. 
There is left us Ourselves to end ourselves . . . ‘ soe 2 « « «© «6Amt. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


The miserable change now at my end Lament nor sorrow at. BP ge ko oe ee La BR as es ee AWE 
It is great To do that thing that ends all other deeds . . . ee a en ee ee ee ee ee ee CR 
Nay, be brief: I see into thy end, and am almost A man already . oe ee we Cymmbeline, iii. 4. 
END-ALL. — That but this blow Might be the be-all and the end-all here . . . . . Macbeth,i. 7. 
ENDAMAGE. — Your slander never can endamage him .. . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 2. 
ENDANGER. —I hold him but a fool that will endanger His body for a girl that loves him not. v. 4. 
Reason, you rogue, reason: thinkest thou I Il endanger my soul gratis? . . Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
ENpgAvouR.—AII things in common nature should produce Without sweat orendeavour Zemtfes?, ii. 1. 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy That honour. . .. . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. t. 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit . . 6 2 6 8 8 ee ee ee ee eee 
My best endeavours shall be done herein . . . . . 6 ee 6 © « te Mev. of Venice, ii. 2. 
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ENDEAVouR. — Use thou all the endeavour ofa man Inspeed. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I wish might be found in the calendar of my past endeavours . ..... . Adl's Well, i. 
To my endeavours give consent; Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. . . . . . . ik 
Endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vam bibble babble . . . . . . Twel/th Night, iv. 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; for courage mounteth with occasion . . Aung Fohn, ii. 
With excellent endeavour of drinking good, and good store of fertile sherris . 2 Henry /V. iv. 
In divers functions, Setting endeavour in continual motion . . . . . . . . . Henry Vii. 


Which went Beyond all man’s endeavours . . . eee we ww ww) envy VITT. iii. 
My endeavours Have ever come too short of my desires See te ae ee ae ee a ees | 
I "ll endeavour ceeds to match these words. . . - « - « Lrot. and Cress. iv. 
Why should our endeavour be so loved, and the performance so loathed yds “net GES igh i aig My 

Their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace. . . - . . Hamlet, ii. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion Of ae more fierce endeavour . . King Lear, ii. 


ENDED. — If the heavens had been pleased, would we had soended! . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, As I foretold you, were all spirits . . Temest, iv. 
Where have you been all this while? When every thing is ended, then you come 2 Henry /V. iv. 
You have ended my business, and I will merrily accompany youhome . . . . Corsolanus, iv. 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended By seeing the worst. . . . . . . . Othello,i. 


Enopina. — My ending is despair, Unless I be relieved by prayer. . oe Se YY Tempest, Epi 


Crispin Crespian shall ne’er go by, From this day to the ending of the world . . Henry V. iv. 
ENDOWED with all that Adam had left him before he transgressed . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
ENDOWMENTs. — Base men by his endowments are made great . . .. . . . Richard 11. ii. 

Though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his side. . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
ENDURANCE. — O, she misused me past the endurance ofa block . . . - . . Much Ado, ii. 
Enpbure. — Here’sa dish I love not: I cannot endure my Lady Tongue. . . ... . .~ ii 

She cannot endure to hear tell ofa husband .. . ee ee ee ee ee | 

There was never yet philosopher That could endure the toothache ‘patiently i ee ans GE 2b: ce “TYE 

Endure the livery of a nun, For aye to be in shady cloister mewed . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 

I could endure any thing before but a cat, and now he’sacattome. .. . . All’s Well, iv. 

Such abominable words as no Christian ear can endureto hear. . . . . . 2 Henry V/. iv. 

Men must endure Their going hence, even as their coming hither. . . . . . King Lear, v. 
ENDuRED. — To babble and to talk is most tolerable and not to be endured . . . Much Ado, iii. 


That have endured shrewd days and nights withus. . . . . . . . . As You Like It, v 


Your betters have endured me saymy mind . ........ . Jam. hes Shrew, iv. 
O vile, Intolerable, not to be endured! ... . oe ae ‘ v. 


The wonder is, he hath endured so long: He but usurped his life Sa ee a K ing Lean 


ENbuRING. — He so troubles me, ’T is past enduring. . . . 2. 2. «© © « « Winter's Tale, ii. 


EmpyMIon. — The moon sleeps with Endymion, And would not be awaked . . Mer. of Venice, v 


Enemies. — Mine enemies are all knit up In their distractions . . . . . . . . Vemtfest, iii. 
At this hour Lie at my mercy all mine enemies. . hao Ue me ee ae a 
Thwarted my bargains, cuoled my friends, heated mine enemies’ . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
To some kind of men Their graces serve them but asenemies . . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 


*T is a vulgar proof, That very oft we pity enemies. . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, Whose deaths are ee unrevenged: . « « t Henry liViy 
Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill . . . . Sew ewe w € ow 2 Henry VT y, 
Whose cowardice Hath made us by-words to ourenemies ... ... . . 3 Henry VI. i. 


He would not in mine age Have left me naked to mine enemies ... . . Henry V/IT1, iii. 
You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies than a dinner of friends. . . Zs20n of Athens, i. 
Better than to close In terms of friendship with thine enemies . . . . . . Fulius Caesar, iii. 
We are at the stake, And bayed about with many enemies . . . . . 2... + + «| iv. 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies . . . o » « « Hamlet, iii. 
Enemy. — You dare easier be friends with me than fight with 1 mine enemy, . « « Much Ado, iv. 
O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, With saints dost bait thy hook! . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Within this roof The enemy of all your graces lives. . . ~ 2 0 « ©) AS You Like Lt, ii. 
Here shall he see No enemy But winter and rough weather . oy Bh eh ioe? ete Se ata ay Se ee OD 
I have been politic with my friend, smooth with mine enemy . . v. 


Moderate lamentation is the right ‘of the dead, excessive grief the enemy to the living AW s Well, i 
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Enrwy. — Be able for thine enemy Rather in powerthanuse. . . . .. . . All’s Well, i. 
I am sure care’sanenemy tolhfe . . 2. 2. 6 6 ee ew ee ew ww Twelfth Night, t. 


Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, Wherein the pregnant enemy doesmuch. . . . . 
What, man! defy the devil: consider, he’s an enemy to mankind. . . . . i che oe 
It will let in and out the enemy With bag and baggage . . 1. 1. 1 a ee Winter's Tale, i. 
Mightst bespice a cup, To give mine enemy a lasting wink . . 1. 1 we os i. 


I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith.—So makest thou faith an enemy to faith King John, iii. 


Though mine enemy thou hast ever been, High sparks of honour in thee have I seen Richard /J. v. 


Do I tell thee of my foes, Which art my near’st and dearestenemy?. . . . 1 Henry IV. iil 
Plucking to unfix an enemy, He doth unfasten so and shake a friend. . . . 2 Henry lV... 
’'T is best to weigh The enemy more mighty than he seems . . . 2. 1. wee Henry V7 ii. 
'T is no wisdom to confess so much Unto an enemy of craft and vantage . . 2... - «UM. 
Thou art a most pernicious usurer, Froward by nature, enemy to peace. . . 1 Henry V7. iii. 
He is mine enemy, Nay, more, an enemy unto youall. . . . . . . . . « 2Henry VI. i. 


In that he is a fox, By nature proved an enemy to the flock . 2. 6 2 6 6 6 6 oe 6 ee sCTh 
Can he that speaks with the tongue of an enemy be a good counsellor? . . . . 2 6 ee Av, 
Now is it manhood, wisdom and defence, To give the enemy way . . . . . . 6 © © «© OY; 
I never sued to friend norenemy . .. . ; woe ee ew wt Richard ITT, i. 
1°) join with black despair against my soul, And to my self become anenemy. . ... . il. 
A thing devised by the enemy . . : We SSR ce Ca Be em es De ee ee ee 


He is banished, As enemy to the neople and his country . . . . . . . «© + Cortolanus, iii. 
This sorrow is an enemy, And would usurp upon my wateryeyes . . . .) « Létus Andron. iii. 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, Because it is an enemy to thee Ponice and Fultet, ii. 
I have been feasting with mine enemy, Where on a sudden one hath wounded me . . . .~ ii. 
Myself have to mine own turnedenemy. . 2 6) 1 + 6 ee ee ew) 6 Fulius Caesar, v. 
And mine eternal jewel Given to the common enemy of man... . + « « © + Macbeth, iii. 
You all know, security Is mortals’ chiefestenemy . 2 6 6 6 0 2 6 ee ee ee ew OM 
I would not hear your enemy say so, Nor shall you do mine ear that violence. . . Hamlet, i. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, Directly seasons him hisenemy . . . . . . 6 «Hi 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged ; His madness is poor Hamlet’senemy. . . . .~ Vv. 
1 profess Myself an enemy to all other joys . . . Bi out Seer ie ‘ . . King Lear, i 
Mine enemy’s dog, Though he had bit me, should have stood that aiclit Against my fire. . iv. 
O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! . Othello, ii. 
That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, But that my coat is better than thou know’st . . Vv. 
If mine enemy But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely lookon’t . . . « . Cymbeling, iii. 
Enrorce. — I will no more enforce mine office on you . . . 1. 1 1 ew ew ee Al's Well, ir. 
To speak more properly, I will enforce it easily to my love . .. . .« « . King Fohn, ii. 
We will extenuate rather than enforce: If you apply yourself to our intents ~ Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Enrorcep.—You speak upon the rack, Where men enforced do speak any thing Afer. of Venice, iil. 
When love begins to sicken and decay, It useth an enforced ceremony . . . F¥ulius Ca@sar, iv. 


ENFORCEMENT. — Let gentleness my strong enforcement be . . . . . » As You Like /t, ii. 
‘The thing that’s heavy in itself, Upon enforcement flies with greatest speed . . 2 Henry [Vi 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me From all the impure blots . . «0 Richard I/1. iii. 

ENFRANCHISED. — I am trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised with aclog . . Much Ado, i. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, — And embrace His golden uncontrolled enfranchisement. . Richard //. i. 
Cry out, Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement! . . . . 2... « 6 « S$tslins Cesar, ii. 

ENFREEDOMING. — I mean setting thee at liberty, enfreedoming thy person . Love's L. Lost, iii. 

ENGAGED. — O spite! too old to be engaged to young... .. .,. . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, Art more engaged!. . . . . . . . . Mamilet, iii. 

ENGAGEMENT. — All my engagements I will construe tothee . . . . . . .) Yulins Cesar, ii. 

ENGAOLED, — Within my mouth you have engaoled my tongue. . . . «ww Richard 11.1. 

ENGENDER.—Your stomachs are too young ; And abstinence engenders maladies Love's L. Lost, iv. 
For every cloud engenders notastorm . . . . . so a ew aa g eury VIL, 

ENGENDERED. — It 1s engendered in the eyes, With gazing fed . 2 2. 2 «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
And wiped our eyes Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered. . . . . As You Like It, ii. 

Enatnr. — Let him, like an engine Not portable, lie under this report. . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground shrinks before histreading Coriolanus, v. 


1. 
3. 


3. 
4. 
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Enaine. — That, like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature From the fixed place . Kize Lear, i. 
Mortal engines, whose rude throats The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit Odhedlo, iii. 
Take me trom this world with treachery and devise engines for my life . . . . . ... iv. 

ENGINER. — For 't is the sport to have the enginer Hoist with his own petar . . . Hamwilet, iii. 

ENGLAND. — Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but this fish painted . Tezzfest, ii. 
‘They have in England A coin that bears the figure of anangel . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


And there they live like the old Robin Hood of England . . ~ . « «As Fou Like Jt, i. 
That England, hedged in with the main, That water-walled bulwark. ~ . « « Keng Sohn, ii. 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! . . .. 1. 2 ee ee te te CU 
How easy dost thou take all Englandup! .. . eae ee ee ee eee 
England now is left To tug and scamble and to part by the fectli c.g S. Ss Gow. ke 


This England never did, nor never shall, Lie at the proud foot of a eGnguerar: ee ae or a 
Nought shall make us rue, If England to itself do rest buttrue. . . . . =. 1. + 6 ee) UW, 


Then, England’s ground, farewell; sweet soil, adieu! . . . . .. . . . ~. Richard 1J. i. 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England . . 2. 2. 6. ee ee ee ee 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea... ~ AL 


That England, that was wont to conquer others, Hath made: a shameful ‘concuest of itsell no 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king: Thy state of law is bondslave to thelaw. . . ii. 


a renee enenen err enen en enna 


There live not three good men unhanged in England ....... . . «1 Henry LV. ii. 
And said he would swear truth out of England . . . ae oe ee | © 
England did never owe so sweet a hope, So much sisconstrued in hie waiitonnéss ae v. 
_ Did all the chivalry of England move To do brave acts. . . aoe oe Weave IV. il. 


. Now all the youth of England are on fire, And silken dalliance in ‘ahie wardrobe lies Henry V’. ii. Prol. 
O England! model to thy inward greatness, Like little body with a sa heart. . . ._ ii. Prol. 
I desire Nothing but odds with England . ......2.. ‘ ae en ee ae er © 
‘That island of England breeds very valiant creatures . . ee ee ae ee ee ee ee || ey 
As any is in the universal world, or in France, or in England. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
England ne’er lost a king of so much worth . . . . 1 we ee ee ee 1 Henry VILL. 


Brave peers of England, pillars of the state. . . we we ow we we 2 Henry V1.5. 1. 
Is this the guise, Is this the fashion in the court of England? > aa Pas ei tee cer cal a ae 
Whose filth and dirt Troubles the silver spring where England deine: Slt Oa cee a ae 
It was never merry world in England since gentlemen came up. . . . . 2. - ee ee WV 
Nay, it shall ne’er be said, while England stands. . . . Iv. 10. 
ENG.tisn. — Here will be an old abusing of God’s patience and the kitie’ s English Merry Ce i. 4. 
Here ’s a fellow frights English out of his wits . . . “ » tia 
. Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters of Baetah? > ‘ Vv. 5. 
This day hath made Much work for tears in many an English mother. . . . . King Fohn, i li, 3. 
Like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come Our lusty English, all with purpled hands... li, 3. 
My native English, now I must forego: And now my tongue’s use is to me no more Richard 11. Pa 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, And future ages groan for this foul act...) iv. t. 
It cannot last ever; but it was alway yet the trick of our English nation. . . . 2 Heury IV. i. 2. 
Dear friends, once more; Or close the wall up with our English dead 2... .) Henry V. iii. 1. 
I] thought upon one pair of English legs Did march three Frenchmen . . 2. 1. 1 we OM 6. 
Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef . . Oo tes ke ae Se TS. 
The confident and over-lusty French Do the low-rated English slay at dice: & ys . . iv. Prol. 
To think an English courtier inay be wise, And never see the Louvre . . . envy VIII. i. 3. 
Would I had never trod this English earth, Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it!. 2... ik 
ENGLISHMAN. — Wherever Englishman durst set his foot . . . g. tg an Gg) Xe Richard Miwa. 
Boast of this I can, Though banished, yet a trueborn Englishman . eae a ae ae ee 1 AGS 
Is your Englishman so expert in his drinking? .. i Se lS Othello, i I. 3. 
ENGLuTs. — It engluts and swallows other sorrows, And it is still Steele. std. ae oe: ree a 
ENGLUTTED. — Thou art so near the gulf, Thou needs must be enelutted . . . . Figiiey kb’, iv. 3. 


Encross.— Not sleeping, to engross his idle body, But praying, to enrich his watchful soul Aich.//7. iin 7. 
ENGROSSMENT. — This bitter taste Yield his engrossments to the ending father . 2 Henry JI. iv. 5. 
Enjoy. — That what we have we prize not to the worth Whiles we fees it... AMtuch Ado, iv. 1. 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it . . . . . . Richard IIT. v. 5. 
I do enjoy At ample point all that I did possess, Save these n men’s tooks. . Troi. and Cress. iii. 3. 
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ENLARD.—That were to enlard his fat already pride, And add more coals toCancer Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
KNMESH. — Out of her own goodness make the net That shail enmesh them ail. . . . Othedlo, ii. 3. 
Enmity. — I will despair, and be at enmity With cozeming hope. . . . . . . Richard /1. ii. 2. 
Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, Poor harmless iambs abide their enmity 3 Henry V’/. ii. 5 
’T is death to me to be at enmity; I hate it, and desire all good men’s love . Richard I/1. ii. 
And to poor we Thine enmity’s most capital . 2. 2 2. 2. 2. 2 ee . . Cortolanns, v. 3. 
Look thou but sweet, And | am proof against theirenmity . . . . . Reee and Fuliet, it. 2. 
Whose effect Holds such an enmity with blood of man. . . . . . «. . . . «= Hamlet, i. 5 
I abjure all roofs, and choose To wage against the enmity o’ the air . . . . . King Leas, it. & 
Enormity.—In what enormity is Marcius poor in, that you two have not in abundance? Coriolanss, ii. 1. 
Enoucu. — Is’t not enough, young man, That I did never, no, nor never can? Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
Enough, enough, my lord; you have enough. . . . . «© «©. 2. © © ; . Wa 
If thou be’st rated by thy estimation, Thou dost deserve enough . . . . | Mer. P Venice, ti. 7. 
{ am in a holiday humour and like enough to consent . . . 1. 2 2 « As You Like It, iv. 1. 
Choughs’ language, gabble enough, and goodenough . . . . . . . « « « Adl’s Well, iv. 1. 
Enough; no more: ’T is not so sweet now as it was before . . . . . . . welfth Night, i. 1. 


dt becomes me well enough, does ’t not? — Excellent; it hangs like flax ona distaff. . . . . ik 3. 
He does well enough if he be disposed, andsodoltoo .. . he “te te ~ . fH 3. 
W hich is enough, I'll warrant, As this world goes, to pass for forest Ske te Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
Enougzh of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace . . . . . . we et Romeoand Fuliet, i 3. 
You shall find me apt enough to that, sir, an you will give me occasion . . Bie og Se A EY 
*T is not so decp as a well, nor so wide as a church-door; but ’tis enough . ar in. : 


Lay on, Macduff, And damned be him that first cries, ‘Hold, enoueh!’. . . . . Macbeth, v. & 
I?ll bear Affliction till it do cry out itself, ‘Enough, enough,’ and die. . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
‘I cannot speak enough of this content; It stops me here; it is too much of joy . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
Iam not drunk now: [ can stand well enough, and speak wellenough . . . . . . Oi 3. 
Poor aud content is rich, and rich enough . 2 2 2 1 6 we we we ww ee we) THE 3. 
It were enough To put him to illthinking . . . . aie ae . . Tih ge 
Enetercep.— I am too sore enpierced with his shaft To soar with his light feathers Romeo ane Fuliet, i. 4. 
ENnraGep.—She loves him with an enraged affection ; it is past the infinite of thought A/uch A do, ii. 3. 
None durst stand him; Here, there, and every where, enraged he flew . . . . 1 Henry V/.i. 6. 
Enrapt. —I myself Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt. . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 3 
EnripGep. — Horns whelked and waved like the enridged sea: It was some fiend Aung Lear, iv. 6. 
Ewnrincs. — The female ivy so Enrings the barky fingers of theelm. . . : Avid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
Ensconce. — And yet you, rogue, will ensconce your rags . - . - 2 « « Merry Wines, iit. 2. 
ENSCONCING. —We make trifles of terrors. ensconcing ourselves into seeinine knowledge Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
EnstIGNn. — In glorious Christian field, Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross Richard //. iv. 1. 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still. 2. 2. 2 2. 6. 6 2 6 we ew 0 t Henry VI Vv. 4. 
Let A Roman and a British ensign wave Friendly together . . . . . . . . Cymbeline, v. 5. 
Beauty’s ensign yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, v. 3. 
Ensk yep. — I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted . . . . . . « « . Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 
Ensug. — What doth ensue But moody and dull melancholy? . . . . . « Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
Let net to-morrow then ensue to-day; Be not thyself . . . . . . . . .» « Richard I]. ii. 1. 
What will ensue hereof, there’s none cantell. . 2. 1. 6 6 0 © ee we ew ee ee we OH 
I see before me, man: nor here, nor here, Nor what ensues. . . . . . . « Cymedbeline, iii. 2. 
ENTER. — Hisenter and exit shall be strangling a snake; and I willhaveanapology Lowe's L. Lost, v. 1. 


ENTERPRISE, —A manly enterprise, To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes! A/id. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Be magnanimous in the enterprise, and goon. . . see ww ww Abd’s Well, iii. 6. 
This sickness doth infect The very life-blood of our etierprice oe ee ew ew ot Henry IV. iv. 1. 
It lends a lustre and more creat opinion, A larger dare to our great enterprise. . . iv. 2. 


In the very May-morn of his youth, Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises . . . eieg V. i. 2. 
An enterprise Of honourable-dangerous consequence . . . . . - + « « $tedins Caesar, i. 3. 
Do not stain The even virtue of our enterprise . 1. 6. 2. 2 6 ee ee ee et ee el CU 
The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise! . . . 2. 2. a ee ee eee ee | ze 
What beast was’t, then, That made you break this enterprise to nes ~ « « « « Macbeth, i. 7. 
To some enterprise That hath astomach in’t . 2. 6. 6. 6 ee ee ww et) Hamlet,i.: 
Enterprises of great pith and moment With this regard their currents turn awry. . . . «iii. &. 
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EnTERTAN. — I think the best way were to entertain him with hope . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 


I'll entertain myself like one that I am not acquainted withal . . . . 2. 1. 2 6 © ee othe 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, I'll entertain the offered fallacy . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, I’ll knock elsewhere. . . ‘ . ii. 


I play the noble housewife with the time, To entertain ’t so merrily with a fool : A u s ‘Well, il. 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, And let’s be red with mirth . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
Lay aside life-harming heaviness And entertain a cheerful disposition . . . . Richard /1/. ii. 
I could be well content To entertain the lag-end of my life With quiet hours . . 1 Henry /V. v. 


2. 
I. 


Now entertain conjecture ofatime. . . . . . « « » + « « « Henry V. iv. Prol 


I am sorry that with reverence I did not entertain thee as thou art . 2 6 o « ot Henry V1. ii. 
I cannot prove a lover, To entertain these fair well-spoken days . ... . . Richard ///. i. 
Entertain good comfort, And cheer his grace with quick and merry words . . . . 1... wi 
ENTERTAINMENT. — I will resist such entertainment till Mine enemy has more power Tempest, i. 
Have a care of your entertainments: there is a friend of mine come totown . Merry Wives, iv. 
If that love or gold Can in this desert place buy entertainment . . . . . As Vou Like /t, ii. 
Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment. . . .. . ‘ - « « « Lwel{[th Night, ii. 
This entertainment May a free face put on, derive a liberty Fr rom heartiness . Winter's Tale, i. 
O, that is entertainment My bosom likes not, nor my brows! . . ; ae 
Do not dull thy palm with entertainment Of each new-hatched, unfledged pomades: Hawt, i. 
What lenten entertainment the players shall receive from you . . . <i w i}. 
T could well wish courtesy would invent some other custom of entertainment ee. " Othello, ii. 
I have your commendation for my more free entertainment . . . . . + . . Cymbeline, i. 
ENTHRALLED. — O cross! too high to be enthralled to low. . . . » . Mid. N. Dreamy i : 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note; So is mine eye enthralled tothy shape . . . . iii. 


ENTHRONED.—It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, It is an attribute to God himself Mer. of Venice, iv. 


Entice. — Do [ entice you? do I speak you fair? . . . ~ + 0 6 6 « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
ENTRAILS. — Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable eittails oe 6 ew ww Merry Wives, v. 
He bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were hairs. . . . . «©». « «© . Henry V. iii. 
ENTRANCE. — They have their exits and their entrances . . . - . . « « AS You Like It, ii. 
The raven himself is hoarse That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan ... . . Macbeth, i. 


Looked like a breach in nature For ruin’s wasteful entrance. . . ae it. 
Beware Of entrance toa quarrel, but being in, Bear ’t that the opposed may aware of thee Hamlet, i. 
ENTREAT. — I am to entreat you, request you, and desire you. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
If she cannot entreat, I can compel. — Thou canst compel no more than she entreat . . lit. 
This drives me to entreat you That presently you take your way for home . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Let me entreat, for I command nomore. . . . « 6 © + © © © © « 6) 3 Henry VI. iv. 
Entreat for me, As you would beg, were you in my distress . . . . . . . « Richard /I1. i. 
I am not made of stone, But penetrable to your kind entreats . . . ar eer | | © 


Entreat me fair, Or with the clamorous report of war Thus will I drown your eeclamnatiats .- iv. 
The general state, I fear, Can scarce entreat you to be odd withhim. . . TZrot. and Cress. iv. 
Dispatch: The lamb entreats the butcher: where’s thy knife?. . . . . . . Cymbeline, iit. 


ENTREATIES.— Would it might please your grace, At our entreaties, toamend that fault! Rich. ///. iit. 


ENTREATMENT. — Set your entreatments at a higher rate Than a command to parley . //anilet, i. 
ENTREATY. — It is not my consent, But my entreaty too. . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Put your dread pleasures more into command Than toentreaty. . - . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Entry. —I hear a knocking At the south entry: retire we toourchamber . . . . Aacleth, ii. 
ENvENOM him with words, or get thee gone And leave those woes alone . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely Envenoms him that bears it . As You Like /2, ii. 
This report of his Did Hamlet so envenom with hisenvy . . a ek a . « Hamlet, iv. 
Envious. — He shall appear to the envious a scholar, a siateamall; and a soldier ‘Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice . . «©. . 2 2 1 6 eo « Henry VII, ini. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, To silence envious tongues. . . iii. 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm. . . . . | i Sop cas Ne Roimes a Fuliet, i. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, Who is already sick and pale with grief . 1. 1.) Oke 
What envious streaks Do lace the severing clouds in yondereast . . . ‘ nee ee | 


In this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: See what a rent the envious Casca made fi oe Cesar, ii. 


Envy. — Who with age and envy Was grown intoahoop ...... .. . . Tempest, i. 


3. 


Yer euwes 
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Envy. — Either this is envy in you, folly, or mistaking . . . . . . « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
No lawful means can carry me Out of lisenvy'’s reach. . 6 . . . . . Mer, of Venice, iv. 
Owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good . . As You Like /t, ini. 
She bore a mind that envy couid not but call far... o 2 « . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, With rival- hating: aay: ~ ee ew ee Richard li 
If he outlive the envy of this day, England did never owe so sweet ahope . . . 1 Alenry IV. v. 

- When envy breeds unkind division; ‘There comes the ruin, there begins confusion 1 Henry VJ. iv. 
As many signs of deadly hate, As lean-faced Envy in her loathsome cave . . 2 Henry WJ. iii. 


Exempt from envy, but not from disdain, 2 2. 2 6 6 6 © ew ee ew ww) 3 Memry II, sii. 3. 
No black envy Shall mark my grave . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 ew ew ew we ew ww ew) Henry WITT. Ai. 1. 
Every eye saw em, Envy and base opinion set against’em . . 2. 2. 1 ew ee eee OM 
This is a mere distraction; You turn the good we offer intoenvy . . . 2... 0. eee 
Men that make Envy and crooked malice nourishment Dare bite the best . . . 2. . Vv. } 
Whose honesty the devil And his disciples only envy at... 1 0 we we ee te OW BS 
As full of envy at his greatness as Cerberus is at Proserpina’s beauty. . . 770i. and Cress ii. 1. 
- I have said my prayers and devil Envy say Amen. . . 1... ee 6 Hh li. 3 
What envy can say worst shall be a mock for histruth. . 2... 3. 0. 6 1 we ee CO 
Thou core of envy! Thou crusty batch of nature, what’s the news?. . 2... v. 1 
Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, what meanest thou to curse thus?. . . . . Vv. te 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart A root of ancientenvy . Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
Here no envy swells, Here grow no damned grudges . . .. 6 « 6 «© «) Litus dndron. i. t. 
- Advanced above pale envy’s threatening reach . 2. .« . © © © «© «© «© © «© © « . iu 
- That monster envy, oft the wrack Of earned praise . . . - 0 © « « Pericles, iv. Gower. 
Enwikec. —Before, behind thee, and on every hand, Euwliéel thee round! . . . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
Epuest an. — It is thine host, thine Ephesian, calls . 2. 1. 1 1. 6 2 6 « . Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
What company? — Ephesians, my lord, of the old church. 2 2 6 1. 1. 02 Henry LV, iv. 2. 
Epicurean. — Whata damned Epicurean rascal isthis! My heart is ready to crack Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
Epicurean cooks Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite . 2 ee ew ew ew Ant. and Cleo. ii. 1. 
Epicurus. — You know that [ held Epicurus strong, And his opinion . . . .) Fudins Caesar, v. 1, 
EpiGramM. — Dost thou think I care fora satire or anepigram? . . . . . . . Sluch Ado, v. «4. 


Eprtrapu. — On your family’s old monument Hang mournful epitaphs. . . . . . . ee Ov. 
v. 


Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, And sing it to her bones, sing it to-night 


Will you hear an extemporal epitaph on the death of the deer? . . . « «3 Love's L. Lost, iv. 


You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, Than to live still and write mine epitaph Aler. of Venice, iv. 


Of comfort no man speak: Let’s talk of graves. of worms and epitaphs. . . . Richard /1/. iii. 
I was writing of my epitaph; It will be seen to-morrow. , Eta 26 Timon of Athens, v 

After your death you were better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live Hamde?, ii. 
Hath as oft a slanderous epitaph As record of fairact . . . ae ae . Cymbeline, iii. 


Her epitaphs In glittering golden characters express A general praise to her . . . Pericles, ww. 


Epitiet. — Suffer love! a good epithet! I do suffer love indeed. . . . . . . Much Ado,v 


The epithets are sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least. . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
A most singular and choice epithet: ee ee ds Laie ow cee “ath Ge Se alee aw Joe 
With a bombast circumstance Horribly stuffed with epithets of w war... . . . « Othello, i. 
EpiTHeTton. — As a congruent epitheton appertaining to thy young days . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
EqQua.. — Dissuade him from her: she is no equal for his birth . 2. . 0. 0...) Much Ado, ii. 
Equinox. — But see his vice; ’T is to his virtue a justequinox. . . . . . . + . Othello, ii. 
EquivocaL. — Art a knave, and no knave. What an equivocal companion is this! Adl’s Well, v. 
These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, Being strong on both sides, are equivocal . . . Othello, i. 
EQuivocaTE. — Committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate . Macbeth, ii. 
In conclusion, equivocates him in a sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaaveshim. . . . . © ii. 
EQuivocaTion. — To doubt the equivocation of the fiend That lies liketruth . . . v. 
We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undous. . . . ba cc teh ee Hamlet, v. 
EquivocaTor.— An equivocator, that could swear in both the scales apatist either scale Macbeth, ii. 
Ercces. — I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split Avid. N. Dream, 1. 


This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein; a lover is more condoling. . . . . . 


Not Erebus itself were dim enough To hide thee from prevention. . . . . Falius Caesar, 


Eresus. — His affections dark as Erebus: Let no such man be trusted . . . Mer. of Venice, v 
il. 
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ERECTION. — See the figure of the house, Then must we rate the cost of the erection 2 Henry IV. i. 
ERiNGogs. — Hail kissing-comfits and snow eringues . 2... . wee ee) Merry Wives, v 
ERRAND. — He were as good goa mile on hiserrand. . . .... 6. ~ Meas. for Meas. iii. 
I will go on the slightest errand now to the Antipodes . . . . . - « « es) Much Ada, ii. 
There is no lady living So meet forthis greaterrand . . . 6 . « « « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
This is a slight unmeritable man, Meet to be sent onerrands . . . . . . $ulius Cesar, iv. 
ERR1NG. — How brief the life of man Runs his erring pilgrimage. . . . . As You Like 1t, iii. 
ERRoR.—That one error Fills him with faults ; makes hith run through all the sins 7wo Gen. of Ver. v. 
Sleep I now, and think I hear all this? What error drives our eves and ears ain'ss? Com. of Errors, ii. 
Lay open to my earthy-gross conceit, Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, weak. . . .) . iit. 
In religion, What damned error, but some sober brow Will bless it? . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Many an error by the same example Will rush intothe state. . . . . . 6 2 se ee 
Error i’ the bill, sir; errori’? the bil. 2 2 1 1 1 1 ew ew ee Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Religious in mine error, I adore The sun, that looks upon his worshipper . . .  Adl’s Well, i. 
Calm words folded up in smoke, To make a faithless error in yourears . . . . King ohn, ii. 
O hateful error, melancholy’s child . . ..... 24... . «) Slius Cesar, v. 
It is the very error of the moon; She comes more nearer earth than she was wont . Othello, v. 
ErubiTion. — Thy parts of Nature Thrice famed, beyond all erudition . . Zvrot. and Cress. ii. 
ERuPTION. — Are good at such eruptions and sudden breaking out of mirth . . Love’s L. Lost, vy 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth In strange eruptions. . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. . . . 1. 2 6 ee e ee ee) Hamlet, i. 
Escapes. — For our escape Is much beyond our loss . . . . - «1 ee ee se Tempest, ii. 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
EscHEWED. — What cannot be eschewed must be embraced .... . . . Merry Wives, v. 
Espy. — Securely I espy Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. . . . . . . Richard //. i. 
Essence. — His glassy essence, like an angry ape, Plays such fantastic tricks Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Her honour is an essence that ’s not seen; They have it very oft that have it not . Othello, iv. 
EsseNTIALLyY. — Thou art essentially mad, without seemingso . . .. . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 
I essentially am not in madness, But mad in craft . . . - . . . .. . « + Hanilet, iti. 
Estate. — Nor is my whole estate Upon the fortune of this present year . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
I have disabled mine estate, By something showing a more swelling port . . . . 2. 6. « oi 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices Were not derived corruptly! . 2. 2. 2... 6. ee) Ook 


Labouring art can never ransom nature From her inaidible estate. . . . . . Ad’s Well, ii. 
Though my estate be fallen, I was well born «6 1 6 we ew ee ee eC 
A letter-for me! it gives me an estate of seven years’ health. . . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
I gin to be aweary of the sun, And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone . Macbeth, v. 
Having seen me in my worst estate, Shunned my abhorred society... . . King Lear, v. 
Estesm. — Yourself, held precious in the world’s esteem... . » Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Are you grown so high in his esteem, Because I am so dwarfish ands so iow? ? Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Neither do I labour for a greater esteem . .. . oe e ew ew «AS You Like It, v. 
A mighty man of such descent, Of such possessions and so high esteem 7am. of the Shrew, Induce. 
He esteems her no more than I esteem an addle egg .... . . . Trot. and Cress i. 


Live a coward in thine own esteem, Letting ° I dare not’ wait upon 7 would’. . . Macbeth, i. 
EsTE&BMED. — A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed ; Well fitted in arts . . Love's L Lost, ii. 
For so this side of our known world esteemed him . . . y 2 ss «0 Hamlet, i. 
EsTiMABLE. — Is not so estimable, profitable neither, As flesh ‘of uRions. beefs Mer. of Venice, i. 
EsTiMATE. — All that life can rate Worth name of life in thee hath estimate. . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
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None else of name and noble estimate . . . . « « Richard 11. ii. 
EsTImMATION.—I know the gentleman To be of worth and orthy estimation Two Gen. of Verona, i ii. 
He cannot plead his estimation with you . . . . . . - . » « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
And that supposed by the common rout Against your yet ungalled estimation Com. of Errors, iii. 1. 
- Whose estimation do you mightily holdup. .... -» oe ee ew ww) Much Ado, ii. 2. 
A man of good repute, carriage, bearing, andestimation . . . . . . +» - Lowe’s L. Lost,i. 1. 
If thou be’st rated by thy estimation, Thou dost deserve enough . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 7. 
Let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a reverend estimation. . . . . . iv. 
If the scale do turn But in the estimation of a hair . . . Saal, ee Rae Ve) SWE 
I speak not this in estimation, As what I think might be, but what I iow . . t Henry IV. i. 3. 
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EsTmatTion. — Dear men Of estimation and command in arms . . . . . . .1 Henry fV.iv.4 


He shall take the odds Of his great name andestimanon. . . . : soa Wee 
He is a man of no estumation in the world; but | did see him do as gallant serv.ce “Henry V. iii. & 
Beggar the estimation which you prized Richer than seaand land. . . . vol. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Who, in a cheap estimation, is worth all your predecessors since Deucalion . . Cortolanxs, ii. 1. 
Do they hold the same estimation they did when l was inthe city? . . . . . . Haslet, ik. 2. 


All indign and base adversities Make head against my estimation! . . . 1). 2 + Othello, i. 3. 
ESTRANGED. — How comes it, That thou art thus estranged from thyself? . Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
EstTripGg. — All furnished, all in arms; All plumed like estridges . . . . . 3 Henry JV. iv. it. 


In that mood The dove will peck the estridge. . . 1 . 1. 1 we ee) Att. and Cleo. ii. 13. 
ETERNAL. — By penitence the Eternal’s wrath ’s appeased. . . . . Two Cen. of Verona, v. 4. 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame . . . oe ew ew ee Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, And to be boy sternal ew oe we ew wl Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
The mortal worm might make the sleep eternal . . . . » . « 2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 
His love was an eternal plant, Whereof the root was fixed in virtue’s eround . 3 Heary V1. iii. 3. 
Never did young man fancy With so eternal and so fixedasoul . . . . .Z vot. and Cress. v. 2. 


There was a Brutus once that would have brooked The eternal devil. . . . $alins Cesaz, i. 2. 
But this eternal blazon must not be To ears of tiesh and blood . . . . . . © © Hamlet, i 5. 
ETERNE. — But in them nature’s copy ’s noteterne . . . . . « © « © © © « Macbeth, iii. 2. 
Erernity. — And make us heirs of all eternity . . 0 6 eo 6 « Love's L. Lost, ic. 
I oft have been afeared, Because I wished this world’s eiernieys wo 0 0 6 « 0 2 Henry VI. ii. 4. 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, And give him half . . . . « . « « Vvot. and Cress. ii 3. 
He wants nothing of a god but eternity and a heaven tothronein. . . . . . Coriolanns, v. 4. 
All that lives must die, Passing through nature toeternity . . . . ... . =. Hamlet, i. 2. 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, Bliss in our brows’ bent . . . « « « . Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 
ETERN1zED. — Shall be eternized in all age tocome . . . « «© © © « 2 2 Heury VI. v. 3. 
EtuHiopg, — I'll hold my mind, were she an Ethiope . ee ae OS - . « « « Much Ado, v. 4. 
Such Ethiope words, blacker in their effect Than in their écuntenaiics . « As You Like It, iv. 3. 
She hangs upon the cheek of night, Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear . Romeo and Juliet, i. 5. 
Er tu, Brute! Then fall, Cesar! Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! . . xlins Cesar, iii. 1. 
Europa. — All Europa shall rejoice at thee, As once Europa did at lusty Jove . . Auch Ado, v. 4. 
Evuropg. — I were simply the most active fellowin Europe. . . . . . .. 2 HenrvylV. iv. 3. 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake . . . . 1 1 ww ee t Henry VIL t. 
Thou hast slain The flower of Europe for his chivalry. . . . . . . . . .3 Henry V1. ii. 1. 
Evasion. — What modicums of wit he utters! his evasions have ears thus long 702. and Cress. ii. 1. 
There can be no evasion To blench from this and to stand firm by honour . . . . ree | Mar 
Eve. — It was Eve’s legacy, and cannot be ta’en from her . . . . . TwoGen. of Veronass Hi. 1. 
So curses all Eve’s daughters, of what complexion soever. . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
With a child of our grandmother Eve,afemale . . . .. .... =. «. Lowe's L. Lost, : 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve . . . dss 4 fh. a Se, ae SP 
Thou wert as witty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria ae ‘ Twelfth Mires, | i. 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee To make a second fall of cursed man? Richard /]. ii. 
Even. —Love still and thrive therein, Even as 1 would when I to love begin 7wo Gen. of Verona, i i. 
Yet death we fear, That makes these oddsalleven. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iit. 
As the subject owes the prince, Even such a woman oweth to her husband Tam. of the Shrew, v 
Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, I should my tears let fall upon your cheek 7we//th Night, v.1. 
How smooth and even they do bear themselves! As if allegiance in their bosoms sat Henry V. ii. 2. 
I will be even with thee, doubt it not. . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. tii. 7. 
There ’s more tu be considered ; but we ’ll even n All that good Hime will giveus . Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
EVEN-HANDED. — This even-handed justice Commends the ingredients . . . . . Macbeth, i. 7. 
3 
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Eveninc. — How still the evening is, As hushed on purpose to grace harmony!. . Much Ado, ii. 
I shall fall Like a bright exhalation in the evening, And no man see me more. Henry V/I1. iii. 
Event.—But leave we him to his events, with a prayer they may prove prosperous Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Are they good? — As the event stamps them: but they have a good cover. . . Much Ado, i. 2. 
Doubt not but success Will fashion the event in better shape . - . . . ive 
I did encounter that obscene and most preposterous event . . . : . Love’ s oA Lost, i. 1. 
No scope of nature, no distempered day, No common wind, no customed event . King Fokn, iti. 4. 
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Event.—By bad courses may be understood That their events can never fall out good Richard f/. ii. 
Heaven hath a hand in these events, To whose high will we bound our calm contents. . . iv. 
Against ill chances men are ever merry; But heaviness foreruns the good event 2 Henry /V’. iv 
It doth presage some illevent . .... . ae 2 6 «© © «) ¥ Henry V1. iv. 
In this the heaven figures some event. — ’T is wowdrous gianee 2 2 0 6 « 0 3 Henry V1. ii. 
In desperate manner Daring the event tothe teeth . . . o se 6 Henry VI11. i. 
Dire combustion and confused events New hatched to the woeful time ~ + + © « Macbeth, ii. 
Let our just censures Attend the true event, and put we on Industrious soldiership. . . . v. 
Even the like precurse of fierce events, As harbingers preceding still the fates. . . Hazlet, i. 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puffed, Makes mouths at the invisible event . . . . iv. 
There are many events in the womb of time which will be delivered . . . . . . » Othello, i. 


AH strange and terrible events are welcome, But comforts we despise. . . Awt. aha Cleo. iv. 1 


EveENTFUL. — Last scene of all, That ends this strange eventful history . . As You Like /1t, ii. 


Ever. — Did you ever hear the hike? .. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Small have continual plodders ever won, Save base authority Goth others’ bocks Love's L. Lost, i. 
As my ever-esteemed duty pricks me on. . gr te i. 


For aught that 1 could ever read, Could ever hear by tale or history’ ; so “Mid. N. Dreawni i. 
If ever you have looked on better days, If ever been where bells have knolled As lou Like It, ii. 
lf ever sat at any good man’s feast, If ever from your eyelids wiped atear. ... . ae | 
Who ever loved that loved not at firstsight? . . 2. 2 6 6 6 0 0 we ew we we ew we) ith 
For ever and a day. — Say ‘a day,’ without the ‘ever® . 2. 2. 1. 2. 1 6 1 ee ew ee OW, 
I ’N love her dearly, ever, ever dearly . 2. 2. 2 6 2 2 © © © © 6 ew tw AM’S Well, v. 
Hf ever I were wilful-negligent, lt was my folly . . . . . . «2 « « « Winter's Tale, i. 
If ever fearful To do a thing, where I the issue doubted . . . 1. 2. 1 1. se ee ew ee 
Was ever book containing such vile matter So fairly bound?. . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
But to have divinity preached there! did you ever dream of suchathing? . . . . Pericles, iv. 
EVERLASTING. — Would I were a devil, To live and burn in everlasting fire . . Titus Andron.v 
QO, so light a foot Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Here Will I set up my everlasting rest, And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars. v. 
Some of all professions that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. . . . Macbeth, ii, 
That the Everlasting had not fixed His canon ’gainst self-slaughter!. . . . . . Hamilet,i. 


EVERLASTINGLY. —1 ’ll hate him everlastingly That bids me be of comfort any more Richard 11. iii. 


Evermorsg thanks, the exchequer ofthe poor. . ‘ ; ii. 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for it, And will for evermore re be true to it ‘ Mid, N : Dream: iv. 
After summer evermore succeeds Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold 2 Henry V/, it. 

Every. — Here is every thing advantageous to life. — True; save meanstolive . . Zemzpest, ii. 
Why, every fault ’s condemned ere it be done. . . . « «© « © « «.. Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 2 6 2 5 1 8 oe ee ee ew ee ee ew iv, 
Every one can master a grief but he that hasit . . . oe te eo sw Much Ado, iii. 
One that hath two gowns and every thing handsome about him . aay ; re \ 2 
Every one fault seeming monstrous till his fellow-fault came to match it . j As You Like It, iii. 
’T is most true These news are every where; every tongue speaks "em . . . Henry V11/. ii. 

Evipgence. — Comes not that blood as modest evidence To witness simple virtue? . Mach Ado, iv. 
Thou art too fine in thy evidence; therefore stand aside . . . . ... +. All’s Well,v 
I have done those things, Which now bear evidence against my soul . .- . . . Richard 1/1. i. 
Compelled, Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, To give inevidence. . . Hamlet, iii. 

EvipgentT. — So evident That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye . . . .1 Henry V/. ii. 
Why, this is evident to any formal capacity; there is no obstruction in this . Twel/th Night, ii. 

Evit. — Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary, And pitch our evils there?.  . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


1 do repent me, as it is an evil, And take the shame with joy . . . . 2. 2. 1... ee) hk 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up In countenance . . . 1. 6. 4 6 ee ew ew ee UM 
No evil lost is wailed when it is gone. . . . : o © © « Com. of Errors, iv. 


So politic a state of evil that they will not admit aay good parte o 0 6 0 wo ew «) Much Ado, v 
This same progeny of evils comes From our debate. . . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Being seasoned with a gracious voice, Obscures the show ofevil . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
All the embossed sores and headed evils. . . . « As You Like It, ii. 
Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger, I will, not touch a ‘bit f° 28,-Be seo Cat, Sp ee ay eA 
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Evit. — These fixed evils sitsofitinhim . . . . . 0... + we ee ee AU's Well, i. 
Not altogether so great as the first in goodness, but greater a great deal in evil . ace. ce. AM: 
But the beauteous evil Are empty trunks o’erflourished by the devil... Twelfth Night, iii. 
Evils that take leave, On their departure most of all showevil. . . . . . . King John, iii. 
Turning past evils to advantages . . . . oe ew ee ew) 2B Menry LV. wv. 
For competence of life I will allow you, That lack of means eilorce you nottoevil. . . .- v. 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil hat might annoy my finger. . . . . Henry V. ii. 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly distil itout . . . iv. 
Yet I can give you inkling Of an ensuing evil, if it fail, Greater than this . . . Henry VIII. il. 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, When evils are most free? Fudins Caesar, ii. 
For warnings, and portents, And evilsimminent . . . 2 6 6 6 ee we ew ew ew ee 
The evil that men do lives after them; The good is oft interred with their bones. . . . ._ iii. 
Of your philosophy you make no use, If you give place to accidental evils . . . . . 1 ~~ iv. 
And all that we are evil in, by a divine thrustingon. . . . . 2. 6 . « . » King Lear, i 


Hold, sir: Thou worse than any name, read thine ownevil . . 2... 6 2 e es ee eCUW: 
I must not think there are Evils enow to darken all his goodness . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Ewe. — The ewe that will not hear her lamb when it baes . . . ~ . 6 ew © Much Ado, iii. 
The greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze, and my lambs suck. . . As You Like It, iii. 


Exaction. — If he should break his day, what should I gain By the exaction? . Afer. of Venice, i. 
Daily new exactions are devised, As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what . Richard 1/, ii. 
EXAMINE. — Know of your youth, examine well your blood . . . . . . JStid. N. Dream, i. 
Ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conscience. . . .. . . . <SAduch Ado,i 
Examine me upon the particulars of my life... ... =. ~ 2 6 © « t Henry IV. ii. 
ExAMFLE. — I may example my digression by some mighty precedent - . « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
What should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, revenge . . Aer. of Venice, iii. 
Many an error by the same example Will rush into the state. 2... 2... 6. 6. 6 ee) iW, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause Doth waut example . .. . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
Grow great by your example and put on The dauntless spirit of resolution . . . . =... Vz 
The examples Of every minute’s instance, presentnow ... . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Things done without example, in their issue Are to be feared . . . . . . «Henry VIIT. i. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave The clergy illexample. . . . . .. 2. - ee iv. 
By his rare example made the coward Turn terror into sport . . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
Examples gross as earth exhort me. Witness this army of such mass and charge . Hamilet, iv. 


EXCEEDING. — A scholar, and a ripe and good one; Exceeding wise, fair-spoken Henry VIIT,. iv. 
Exce.. — She excels each mortal thing Upon the dull earth dwelling . Zzv0 Gen. of Verona, iv. 
How far dost thou excel, No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
EXCELLENCE. — Nature never lends The smallest scruple of her excellence . . Afeas. for Meas. i. 
What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? — Faith, I can cutacaper. . . Zwwelf/th Night, i. 
Breathing to his breathless excellence The incense of avow. . . . . . . . King Fokn, iv. 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence. . 2. . 1... . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Of her that loves him with that excellence That angels love good men with . . Henry VIII.’ 
We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence . . . . . . : . . « Hamlet, iv. 
EXxce&LLencigs.—Persuaded of himself, so crammed. as he thinks, with sxcellencies Twelfth Night, ii. 
EXCELLENCY. — She dwells so securely on the excellency ofher honour . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Is there not a double excellency in this?. . 2... . . tad tie SecA = Se 
It is the witness still of excellency To nile a strange face on higc own pipertection . Much Ado, ii. 
EXcevcent. — He is a very valiant trencher-man; he hath an excellent stomach . 2... wk 


It is excellent To have a giant’s strength ; but it is sacs To use it like a giant Meas. for Meas. ii. 


Else none at all in ought proves excellent . . . . . . . « « Love's L. Lost, iv 
‘So so’ is good, very good, very excellent good ; and yet it is snot; ; itis butsoso As Y. LZ. /é, v. 
I perceive in you so excellent a touch of modesty . . . . . . . 6 « © Twelfth Night, ii. 
Methinks now you are in an excellent good temperality . . . . . 6 - « «1 Henry IV. ii. 
So excellent a king; that was, to this, Hyperiontoasatyr . . . .« . « « « « Hamlet, i. 
A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy . . . 2. 1. 0 «© 6 © © © oe ew ee OW 
Her voice was ever soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman . . . . King Lear, v. 


Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, But Ido love thee! . . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
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EXCBELLING. — Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature. . .....2.24. . Othello, v 


v. 2. 

Except. — Sweet, except not any; Except thou wilt except against my love 7200 Gen. of i ie 4 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, There is no music in the nightingale. . . . . une 
EXCEPTION. — I find her milder than she was; And yet she takes exceptions at your person . v2 
Knew the true minute when Exception bid him speak. . . . ... . . . All's Well, i, 2. 
Your cousin, my lady, takes great exceptions to yourillhours . . .. . . Twelfth Nicht, i. 3 
Thou hast taken against me a most just exception . . . . ‘ 2 2 es «) Obhella, iv. 2. 
Excess. — I neither lend nor borrow By taking nor by giving ofé: excess . . . Mer. of Venice, i i. 3 
I have fed upon this woe already, And now excess of it will make me surfeit Two Gen. of Ver. iii. 1. 
If music be the food of love, play on; Give me excessofit . ...... Twelfth Night, i. 1. 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, Is wasteful and ridiculous excess King Fohn, iv. 2. 
We consider It was excess of wine that sethimon . . . : . Henry V. ii. 2. 
My true love is grown to such excess I cannot sum up sum of half ay ivealth Reaneo and Juliet, i ii. 6. 
So distribution should undo excess, And each man have enough . . . . .. KX ing Lear, iv. t. 
ExcuHAnGsz. — I give away myself for you, and dote upon the exchange. . . . . Much Ado, it. t. 
Excugquer. — I know it well, sir; you have an exchequer of words . wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
I will be cheater to them both, and they shall be exchequerstome ... . Merry Wives, i. 3. 
Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor . . . . . . 1... we ee Richard 11. ii. 3. 
For all the coin in thy father’s exchequer . . ae , Bs -S8 1 Henry LV. ii. 2. 
Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou doest, ee doi it with unwashed handstoo . . . ili. 3. 
For our losses, his exchequer is too poor. . oe ew ww ww e) Menry V. iii. 6. 
ExciTEMENTs of my reason and my blood, And let all raleep ? Sosa’ . . Hanilet, iv. 4. 
EXxcLAMATION.—I hear as good exclamation on your worship as of ann man in ‘the city Much A do, iii. 5. 
In some measure satisfy her so That we shall stop her exclamation . . . . . AK ing Fohn, ii. 1. 
What man of good temper would endure this tempest of exclamation? . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
ExcOMMUNICATION. — Only get the learned writer to set down our excommunication Much A do, iii. 5. 
ExcCReMENT.—These assume but valour’s excrement To render them redoubted Jer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Excussg. — I something do excuse the thing I hate. . . . . . . . 1 « = Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Why seek’st thou then to cover with excuse That which appears in proper nakedness ? Much A do, iv. 1. 
Oftentimes excusing of a fault Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse . . King Sohn, iv. 2. 
It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, And an adopted name of privilege 1 Henry 1V. v. 2. 
Excuses shall not be admitted; there is no excuse shall serve; you shall not be excused 2 Henry 1V.v. 1, 
Thou canst have No excuse current, but to hang ee oe eo ew ww ww e Richard 111, i. 2. 

I must excuse What cannot be amended. . ; . Cortolanus, iv. 7. 
Shall this speech be spoke for our excuse? Or ‘shall we on without apology? ? Romeo and Fuliet, i. 4 
EXxgcRATION. — But I ’1] see some issue of my spiteful execrations . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
ExecutTs. — The villany you teach me, I will execute. . . . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
I have a jest to execute that I cannot manage alone. . . . . ... . . « 1 Henry IV.i. 2. 
ExegcuTIon. — Be swift like lightning in the execution . ... . ~ - « « Richard 11, i. 3. 
Be sudden in the execution, Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead . » « « « Reichard 111. i. 3. 
That comfort comes too late; ’T is like a pardon after execution . . . . . Henry V/11. iv. 2. 
That the will is infinite and the execution confined . . . . . . . « © vot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
So is he now in execution Of any bold or noble enterprise . . . . . . .) $ulins Cesar, i. 2. 
ExecuTtoner. — Though I wish thy death, I will not be the executioner . . . . Richard //1/. i. 2. 
Exempt. — And this our life exempt from public haunt Finds tongues in trees As kou Like /t, ii. 1. 
Exercise.—Be in eye of every exercise Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth Two Gen. of Ver. i. 3. 
Allow me such exercises as may become a gentleman ...... . . . AS Vou Like It, i. 1. 
And deny his youth The rich advantage of good exercise. . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 2. 
Well composed with gifts of nature, Flowing and swelling o’er with arts and exercise Tr. & Cr. iv. 4. 
Of late—but wherefore I know not—Lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises Haslet. ii. 2. 
That show of such an exercise may colour Your loneliness . . 4. Be S ili. 3. 
Hard at hand comes the master and main exercise, the incorporate conclusion: test ' Othello, ii, a. 
ExHALATION.—No natural exhalation in the sky, No scope of nature, no distempered day K. Zohn, iii. 4. 
I shall fall Like a bright exhalation in the evening, And no man see me more Henry VI17,. iii, 2. 
The exhalations whizzing in the air Give so much light that I may read by them Fzdius Cesar, ii. 1. 
EXHORTATION. — Fare ye well awhile: I'll end my exhortation after dinner. . Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Ex1GENT.—Lamps whose wasting oil is spent, Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent 1 Henry V/. ii. 5. 
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Exicent. — Why do you cross me in this exigent?—-I do not cross you . . . S$sdins Caesar, v. 


That, when the exigent should come, which now Is come indeed . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


Exi1Le. — Now, my co-mates and brothers inexile. . . . . . . « «AS You Like It, it. 
The sly slow hours shall not determinate The dateless limit of thy dearexile . . Richard //. i. 
And say’st thou yet that exile is not death? . . . . « . « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 

Ex1on.— Since my exion is entered and my case so opeuly Ecowa to the world . .2 Henry JV. ii. 

Exits. — They have their exits and their entrances... . . « « As You Like It, ii. 

Exorcist. — Is there no exorcist Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? . . . « A's Well, v. 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up My mortified spirit. . . . . . . Seulins Cesar, ii. 

Expscr. — We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. . . . 1 1 se eee) Mr. of Venice, iv. 


4. 
3- 
3- 
t. 
7: 
3. 
tr 
©: 


Sweet soul, let’s in, and there expect their coming . . . . 1. 6 2 0 ee we ew Vv. i. 
Comfort is too far for us to expect. 2. 2. 2 2 2 eo ee ew we se oe Peviclési i. 4 
Were more than you expect, or more than ’s fit, Since every worth in show commends itself ii. 3. 
Exprctance. — There is expectance here from both the sides. . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 5. 


Expectancy. — The expectancy and rose of tHe fair state, The glass of fashion . . Hamslet, iii. 
For every minute is expectancy Of more arrivance . . . . 1. 1 ee ew ee et) Othello, ii. 
ExpgctaATION. — He hath indeed better bettered expectation . . . . . . . . Aluch Ado, i. 
If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never trust my expectation. . . . 6. . 2... ik 
Oft expectation fails and most oft there Where most it promises . . . . . « Adl’s Well, ii. 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land With any longed-for change. . . . . King Fokn, iv. 


A good plot, good friends, and full of expectation; an excellent plot. . . . .f acd LV. ii. 3. 
The hope and expectation of thy time Isruined . . 2. 2. 6 we te te te ew . . i 2 
That we now possessed The utmost man of expectation . . . 2. « 6 «+ + «2 Hears IV. i. 3. 
And at my death Thou hast sealed up my expectation eae ae ae a Ae aes, Be IWS, 
You stand in coldest expectation: I am the sorrier; would 't were ouhetwike eS a He Ge, OMB 
Sadly I survive, To mock the expectation of the world, To frustrate prophecies . : Vv. 3. 
For now sits Expectation in the air, And hides a sword. . . .... 6. Henry v. ti. Prob. 
Our expectation hath this day anend. . 2. 1 0 2 6 eo ew ee ew ew ee we we ew TH 


I am giddy; expectation whirls me round . . 2. . . 6 © © «© se) 6S vot. and Cress. iii. 
Promising is the very air o’ the time: it opens the eyes of expectation . . Timon of Athens, v. 
There have sat The live-long day with patient expectation . . . . 6 « =» Fudius Cesar, i. 
Here’s a farmer, that hanged himself on the expectation of plenty. . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
The rest That are within the note of expectation Already are i’ the court . . . . . «Oil 
*T is known before; our preparation stands In expectation of them . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Without the which there were no expectation of our prosperity. . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Expectations and comforts of sudden respect and acquaintance. . . . 2 1 + 6 ee ea. 
Expectation fainted, Longing for what it had not. . . . oe ew ew ee Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


ExpeDIENT manage must be made, my liege, Ere further leisure oe oe ew ew et Richard 17. i. 
A breach that craves a quick expedient stop .... . ar . + . 2 Henry V1, iia. 
ExpepiTIon. — Have I, in my poor and old motion, the exbedition of thought? ? 303 Henry IV. iv. 
The expedition of my violent love Outrun the pauser, reason . . . . . . . « Macbeth, ii. 


Expenss. — This jest shall cost me some expense . . . «6 6 e 6 se Com. of Errors, iii. 
What expense by the hour Seems to flow fromhim! . . .. . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
No care, no stop! so senseless of expense!. . . - . 1. . 6 « 0 « « Timon of Athens, ii. 
We shall not spend a large expense of time Before we reckon with our several loves Macbeth, v. 

EXPERIENCE is by industry achieved, And perfected by the swift course of time 720 Gen. of Ver.i 
His years but young, but his experience old; His head unmellowed . . . . ii. 
Unless experience be a jewel that I have purchased at an infinite rate . . . Merry Wives, i, 
Your long experience of her wisdom, Her sober virtue, years, and modesty. Com. of Errors, iii. 
How hast thou purchased this experience? — By my penny of observation . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Yes, I have gained my experience. — And your experience makes vou sad . As You Like It, iv. 
I had rather have a fool to make me merry than experience to make me sad. . iv. 


To seek their fortunes farther than at home, Where small experience grows az. af the Shrew, i i. 
Such as his reading And manifest experience had collected . . . . . « «© « Ad's Well, i. 
The dearest issue of his practice, And of his old experience . . 2. 2 6 6 et we ew ee OU 
I have then sinned against his experience and transgressed against his valour. . . oe 


Why art thou old, and want’st experience? Or wherefore dost abuse it? . . .2 Heavy VI. v. 


: 
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Experrisnce.—Frosty signs and chaps of age, Grave witnesses of true experience 7itus A ndron. v. 
I think the issue will be, I shall have so much experience for my pains . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Being mature in knowledge, Pawn their experience to their present pleasure . And. and Cleo. i. 

Experiment. — And hold me pace in deep experiments. . . .. . . . . & Henry IV. iii 

ExpLicaTIon. — A kind of insinuation, as it were, in via, in way of explication Love’s L. Lost, iv. 

Expcorr. — With bleared visages, come forth to view The issue of the exploit Jer. of Venice, iii. 
Imagination of some great exploit Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. . 1 Henry IV. i. 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. . . . . . 6 1 © 6 ee ew ew) Fulins Cesar, ii. 
Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits! . Se ie a ee Sp Se ee US Go. Ce ee Gp debe iv: 
I will work him To an exploit, now ripe in my device. . . .. . - . « » Hanedet, iv. 

Exposs. — Take physic, pomp ; Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel . . « King Lear, ii. 

Exposition. — I have an exposition of sleep come upon me .... . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
You know the law, your exposition Hath been most sound . . . . . . Jr. of Venice, iv. 
Encircled you to hear with reverence Your exposition on the holy text . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
A most courteous exposition. — Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. . . Romeoand Fudiet, ii. 

Expositor. — His fair tongue, conceit’s expositor . . . . . « « « « « « Love's L. Last, ii 

ExProsTULATE,— The time now serves not to expostulate . . . . . Ywo Gen. of Verona, iii. 

Exposturgs.—Determine on some course, More than a wild exposture to each chance Coriolanus, iv. 

Exposure. -- When we have our naked frailties hid, That suffer in exposure. . . . Macbeth, ii. 

Express. — Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. . . . . . As You Like It, iii. 
I pray you, daughter, sing ; or express yourself in a more comfortable sort. . . Corsolanus, i. 
How infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable! . . . . Haslet, it. 
Patience and sorrow strove Who should express her goodliest . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 

EXPReEsSED. — It is not so expressed; but what ofthat?. . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not expressed in fancy. . . . . . . Hanilet,i. 

Expressurg. — The expressure of his‘eye, forehead, and complexion . . . . Twel/th Night, ii. 
Which hath an operation more divine Than breath or pen can give expressure to Troi. and Cress. iii. 

Exquisite. — Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
She hath all courtly parts more exquisite Than lady, ladies, woman . . . . . Cymebeline, iii. 

ExsurFLicaTE. — To such exsufflicate and blown surmises Matching thy inference . O*shedlo, iii. 

ExtTemporac. —I with sudden and extemporal speech Purpose to answer . . 1 Henry V1, iii. 

ExtTempors. — You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roaring. . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
And ever since thou hast blushed extempore . . . . . + - 2 © © «© «© «1 Henry LV, it. 

ExtTeNp. — You speak him far. — I do extend him, sir, within himself. . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 


Extent. — The very head and front of my offending Hath this extent, no more . . . Othello, i. 
Let my officers of such a nature Make an extent upon his house and lands. As Vou Like /t, iii. 


ExTENUATE.—You may not so extenuate his offence For I have had such faults A/eas. for Meas. ii. 
To persist In doing wrong extenuates not wrong . . . . «© - + + « «© Lvot. and Cress. ii. 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice. . . . . Othello, v 
We will extenuate rather than enforce: If you apply yourself to our intents . Axt. and Cleo. v. 

EXxTE&NUATED.—His glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy . . . . . Fudius Ceasar, iii. 

Exterior. — Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man Resembles that it was . . . Hamilet, ii. 


EXxTern. — The native act and figure of my heart In compliment extern . . . . . . Othello, i. 
Exto.. — Wherein have I so deserved of you, That you extol me thus? . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
ExToument. — In the verity of extolment, I take him to be a soul of great article . Hanilet, v. 
EXTRAORDINARILY. — I mean not to sweat extraordinarily . . . « « « « «2 Henry lv. i. 

Your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as heart would desire. 2. 2. . 6 2. 6 6 1 1 eo eh 
ExTRAVAGANCY. — My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 


EXTRAVAGANT. — The extravagant and erring spirit hies To his confine . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
An extravagant and wheeling stranger Of here and every where . . . . « « « ~« Othello, i. 
Extreme. — Be not as extreme in submission Asinoffence . .. . .. . Merry Wives, iv. 
To chide at your extremes it not becomes me: O, pardon, that I name them! Winter's Tale, iv. 
Being create for comfort, to be used In undeserved extremes . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Fierce extremes In their continuance will not feel themselves . . 2. . 2. 2 6 ee ee UY. 
Nor shrinking for distress, But always resolute in most extremes . . . . . 1 Henry VI, iv. 
Who can be patient in such extremes? Ah, wretched man! ..... . . 3 Henry V/. i. 
Time, force, and death, Do to this body what extremes youcan . . . . Zvoe. and Cress. iv. 
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Extrewr. — One not easily jealous, but being wrought Perplexed in the extreme . . Othello, v 


Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes Of hot and cold 

Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway ’Twixt these extremes at al]. 
EXTREMEST. — My extremest means Lie all unlocked to your occasions 

I have speeded hither with the very extremest inch of possibility 

As near as the extremest ends Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wife 
Extremitiss. — What wards, what blows, what extremiues, he endured . 

That what he is, augmented, Would run to these and these extremities . 
Extremity. — Devise something: any extremity rather than a mischief 

If I find not what I seek, show no colour for my extremity 

Whom the fates have marked To bear the extremity of dire mishap 

Till this afternoon his passion Ne’er brake into extremity of rage 

O time’s extremity, Hast thou so cracked and splitted my poor tongue ? . 

Which she must dote on in extremity. . . . . . 

*T is she That tempers him to this extremity . . . . . 1. 

Shall! to the edze of all extremity Pursue each other. . . 2. . 1. e 6 

You were used To say extremity was the trier of spirits . . . . 

The nurse cursed in the pantry, and every thing in extremity 


Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love ; very near this 
To amplify too much, would make much more, And top extremity . 
I did proceed upon just grounds To this extremity 


EvaAsEs. — An aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of niestion:. 


Eve. — It isa hint That wrings mineeyesto’t. . . . eat eos 
Of his bones are coral made ; Those are pearls that were his eves a ae 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance And say what thou seest yond. 
I wish mine eyes Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts . . . . 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep With eyes wide open . . . . . . 
The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim A matter from thee 


His mistress Did hold his eves locked in her crystal looks . ba 
Love hath twenty pair of eyes. — They say that Love hath not an eye ‘at all 


Ant. and Cleo. i. 
pclae Magee eas Bo SM ge 
. Mer. of Venice, 1. 

.2 Henry IV. iv. 

Trot. and Cress. i. 

. i Henry LV. i. 
. SFulins Caesar, ii. 
. Merry Wives, iv. 
a tee tO. ce Ger ek. 
. Com. of Errors, i. 

ie dis: Hea a OG 

Vv. 


Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
_ Richard 111. i 
Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Coriolanus, iv. 


‘ . Romeoand Juliet, i. 
The middle of humanity thou never knewest, but the extremity of both ends 7%mon of Athens, iv. 


Hantilet, ii. 

. King Lear, v 
. . Othello, v. 
. Hamlet, ii. 

. cicas i. 


In revenge of my contempt of love, Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled eyes . . . iii. 


I read your fortune in your eye. Was this the idol that you worship so? 
Her eyes are grey as glass, and so are mine: Ay, but her forehead’s low . 
By Jove I vow, I should have scratched out your unseeing eyes 


The appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass! . . 
Have not your worship a wart above youreye? . . . . . 2. 1 ee 


Thou hast beguiled my hopes; nought but mine eye Could have persuaded. me... .. . 
i 
i 


I see how thine eye would emulate the diamond . de Ps 
And those eyes, the break of day, I.ights that do rilislead the mom . . 
O place and greatness! millions of false eves Are stuck upon thee! . . 
Command these fretting waters from your eyes With a light heart. . . 
I am pale at mine heart to see thine eyes so red: thou must be patient . 
Methinks I see a quickening in hiseye . . . an, ete ed oak ne 

Jugglers that deceive the eye, Dark-working sorcerers that change the enind® 


There ’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye But hath his bound, in earth, in ea, insky . .) 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere; Or else what lets it but he would be here? . . ~~ iil. 


Merry Wives, 1. 


Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Cone. of Errore; i i. 


That never words were music to thine ear, That never object pleasing inthineeve . . . . ii. 


Sleep I now and think I hear all this? What error drives our eyes and earsamiss?. . . . il. 


No longer will I be a fool, To put the finger in the eye and weep . . . . 
It is a fault that springeth from your eye ; 
Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart: My food, ay fortune Z 
Mightst thou perceive austerely in his eve That he did plead in earnest ?. 

1 "ll pluck out these false eyes That would behold in me this shameful sport 
pe out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen. . . . 1. 2. 6 0 «© « + 
I looked upon her with a soldier’s eye, That liked . . . 2... e «© - 
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Not an eye that sees you but is a physician to comment on your rs Two Gi. of Verona, ii. 
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Evg. — Let every eye negotiate for itself, And trust no agent . . . . . . . . Much Ada, ii. 
May I be so converted and see with these eyes? I cannottell. . . . . .. 0.0.0. 6) ik 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, Misprising what they look on . . . . . iid 


Methinks you look with your eyes as other women do . 


More moving-delicate and full of life, Into the eye and prospect of his soul : : : ; » iv. 


In some reclusive and religious life, Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and i snjuiries: fo eS iv. 
I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried in thy eyes . . . is age ag cies 
Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. — That eye my daughter lent her a v. 
Beauty is bought by judgement oftheeye . . . +... + «ss « . Love's L. “Lost, i ii. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit. . . ... . Cota et A ea ee 
By the heart’s still rhetoric disclosed with eyes, Deceive me not NOW s A. 4 Ee Se OG 
All his behaviours did make their retire To the court ofhiseye . . ee ne | 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed : His tongue all i jinpaient to sneals ee ee ONG 
Methought all his senses were locked in his eye, As jewels in crystal . . . : ii. 
His face’s own margent did quote such amazes, That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes ii. 
To speak that in words which his eye hath disclosed . . Sah Se oly 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. ee 
With your hat penthouse-like o’er the shop of youreyes . . ere te Me 
A wighily wanton with a velvet brow, With two pitch-balls stuck: in het ‘face for eves ce ee 
Study his bias leaves and makes his book thine eyes. . a. a ORL Ee ee ww a oe AVE 
Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful chumder”: GM odie Bie OE a Mj ee ae Ge IVE 


But for her eye, I would not love her; yes, for hertwoeyes. . . e: oe & aE 
The heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, ’Gainst whom the world cannot hold sroarientes Pr Aine ANG 
By heaven, the wonder in a mortal eye!—By earth, she is not, corporal, there you lie. . ._ iv. 
Your eyes do make no coaches ; in your tears There is no certain princess that appears . ._ iv. 
. What peremptory eagle-sighted eye Dares look upon the heaven of her brow. . . . . . iv. 
My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron: O, but for my love, day would turn to night!. . . iv. 
O, if the streets were paved with thine eyes, Her feet were much too dainty for such tread! .__ iv. 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: They are the ground, the books, the academes ._ iv. 


You have in that forsworn the use of eyes And study too, the causer cf yourvow ... . iv. 
Where is any author in the world Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye?. . a! ce: TV. 
Then when ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes, Do we not likewise see our learning there? . . Iv. 
As the prompting eyes Of beauty’s tutors have enriched youwith . . . . . . .... Jv. 
Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, Lives not alone immured inthe brain . . . . . .. Iv. 
It adds a precious seeing to the eye; A lover’s eyes will gaze aneagle bind . . ... . iv. 


His eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour vain . . . . .. 

Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes, — with your sun-beamed eyes . F 

Rebuke me not for that which you provoke: ‘The virtue of your eye must break my oath F 

When we greet, With eyes best seeing, heaven’s fiery eye. . Ste tae ae ae 

You leer upon me, do you? there’s an eye Wounds like a leaden swout. 

Formed by the eye, and therefore, like the eye, Full of strange shapes, of habits and a forms 
_ Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll To every varied epee in his glance : 

The sudden hand of death close up mine eye!. . . be Ace Wes tae ta a Sats 

Mistress, look on me; Behold the window of my heart, mine eye b> me 8 


I would my father looked but with my eyes . . . ie eG See Ae ae Mid. N. Dream: 1. 
I could well Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes. ia BO Bos ws Ee bay Se He. Soa 
O hell ! to choose love by another’s eyes . .. . el, 
O happy fair! Your eyes are lode-stars; and your tongue! s sweet air ; More tuneable than lark i. 


My ear should catch your voice, my eye youreye. . 


Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste ; Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste . . 
If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move storms . . . ... . 


‘ i. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; And therefore 3 1S winked Cupid painted blind i. 
i 
i 


In thy eye that shall appear When thou wakest, itisthy dear . . 2. 2 2. 6 «© «© ee ©) ihe 
She hath blessed and attractive eyes. How came her eyesso bright? . . . .... . 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note; So is mine eye enthralled tothy shape . . . . iti. 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes: Feed him with apricocks and dewberries. . . . ili. 
I promise you your kindred hath made my eyes water erenow . . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 6 + «Tih 
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Evg. — The moon methinks looks with a wateryeye . . .. .. . . . Mid. N. Dream, 
What it was that next came in her eye, Which she must dote on in mairad a a eer ae 
I'll charm his eyes against she do appear. . . ar ‘ ‘ a a ae ee ee 
Flower of this purple dye, Hit with Cupid’s archery, Sink j im apple of his eye cst) we ee 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes! . 2... . 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, he ear more quick of apprehension makes 
I am not yet so low But that my nails can reach untothineeyes . . . 2. 2. 2 ee es 
Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, Stea] me awhile from mine own company . . 
Stood now within the pretty flowerets’ eyes, Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail . 
I will undo This hateful imperfection OF DeRCVES SS «lem & Ae HSC RS es SOS SO SH 
O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now! . . . . a en es ee ee ee ee 
Methinks I see these things with parted eye, When every thing seems double. . ... . 
The virtue of my heart, The object and the pleasure of mine eye, Is only Helena . . . . 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste 
The poet? s eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven toearth . . . eo Gar oe 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears The passion of loud laughter never shed. a" 
She hath spied him already with those sweet eyes . 2. - 2. 2 - 6 2 © 6 we ew ew ew 
Lovers make moan: His eyes were green as leeks . . . ee cnyiiee, as 


Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, And laugh like parrots . . Mer. of Venice, i. x. 


If it stand, as vou yourself still do, Within the eye of honour . . . . 2... . 
Sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speechless messages . . .. 

I am not solely led By nice direction of a maiden’seves . . . «©. 2 ww ‘ 
I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth ‘ 
If you had your eyes, you might fail of the knowing me. . . 2. 6 1 2 ee ee ee 
I'll take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of aneye . 2. 2. 2 1 2 6 2 es ew we 
Parts that become thee happily enough, And in such eyes as ours appear not faults. . . . 
Thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge. . . . ‘ a aes 
Fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, And true she is, as she hath proved herself dh Be we 
His eye being big with tears, Turning his face, he put his hand behind him . .... . 
That choose by show, Not learning more than the fond eye dothteach . . . ..... 
Beshrew your eyes, They have o’erlooked me and divided me . . . 1. . se ee 
My eyes shall be the stream And watery death-bed forhim . .. . : ; i 
It is engendered in the eyes, With gazing fed; and fancy dies In the cradle where it hes 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, That have of late so huddled on his back. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow Anage of poverty. . . . 2. 2. 2 « se @ 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze By the sweet power of musie. . . 


 - 
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If you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew yourself with your judgement . As You Like It, i. 1-2. 


Let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my trial . . . . 1. 6 we © 

IfI had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who should down. . . . 2. 6 - 2 se ee 
Look, here comes the duke. — With his eyes full of anger .. . . . . «6 1. 2 es 
Looking on it with lack-lustre eye, Says very wisely, ‘It is ten o'clock’. . .. . 

And wiped our eyes Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered . Bo sate a re 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws aud modern instances. ae Tee 38 
Second childishness and mere oblivion, Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing . 
Thrice-crowned queen of night, survey With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above . . 
A lean cheek, which you have not, a blue eye, and sunken, which you have not. . .. . 
Thou tell’st me there is murder in mine eye: ’T is pretty, sure, and very probable . . . . 
Eyes, that are the frail’st and softest things, Who shut their coward gates on atomies . . . 
If mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee: Now counterfeit toswoon ..... . 
For shame, Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers! . . 2 2 6 6 6 © © © © © @ 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made inthee . . . . « 1 © © «© © © © © w@ 
But now mine eyes, Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not . . . 2. 2 « «© « « « 
I am sure, there is no force in eyes That candohurt . . 2... 1 © © © © we ee 
Od’s my little life, I think she means to tangle my eyestoo!. ... . a a ae 
To have seen much and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands ae ae ee 
If that an eye may profit by a tongue, Then should I know you by description . ... . 
Wounded it is, but with the eyes of alady . 2. 2. 6 6 0 6 6 0 oo oe we we we 
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Eve. — How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’seyes! As Fou L. Jt, v. 
A pretty peat! it is best Put finger in the eye, anshe knewwhy . . . am. of the Shrew, i. 
She shall have no more eyes to see witha] than acat . ee ae ee ee 
To make mine eye the witness Of that report which I so oft have heard . Pe te ee ee eee 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, As those two eyes? . 2. . «© . . «wiv. 
My mistaking eyes, That have been so bedazzled with the sun . . Ere oo AVS 
Unknit that threatening unkind brow, And dart not scornfal glances from those eyes: ere v. 
To see him every hour; to sit and draw His arched brows, his hawking eve . . Ad’s Well, i. 
He bade me store up, as a triple eye, Safer than mine own two, more dear. . . . . . .) Ot. 


Pardon, my gracious lord; for I submit My fancy to your eyes. . a iP 


Whose beauty did astonish the survey Of richest eyes, whose words all ears ‘took Captive. i OWS 
Is there no exorcist Beguiles the truer office of mine ha Is *trealthat I see?. . . . . OY. 


Mine eyes smell onions; I shall weepanon. . . Bate oes CR es Ges ae Se a, oe 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see!. . . - . « « Lwelfth Night, i. 
Item, two lips, indifferent red; item, two grey eyes, with lids to them ee er ee ee ee ee 
With an invisible and subtle stealth To creep in at mineeyes . . omee He Tks SN 


I do I know not what, and fear to find Mine eye too great a flatterer for 1 my ‘mind & SSR wr we Ne 


That upon the least occasion more mine eyes will tell tales of me . . . ¢ Ms 


That sure methought her eyes had lost her tongue, For she did speak in starts istractealy . 


ii 
His eyes do show his days are almost done. . . . . a ee ae ee | 
ii 


Young though thou art, thine eye Hath stayed upon some favour that it loves, Go ue tgs att | 
Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you might see more detraction at your heels . . . . ii. 


Haply your eye shall light upon some toy You have desire to purchase . . . . 6 « « © iid 


I am ready to distrust mine eyes And wrangle with my reason . . oe eo eo ew HV, 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, Where lre sits crowned in his master’ 8 spite Ss ge a 


After him I love More than I love these eyes, more than my life . . . . . a a ee 
And al] eyes Blind with the pin and web but theirs, theirsonly. . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 


Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes First handme . . . . . 1. 2. © «© © © © Ooi, 


I have eyes under my service which look upon his removedness . . . ae Sa ae ce BAG, 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary for a Git parse ae tee Sie Sg. VS 
They seemed almost, with staring on one another, to tear the cases of theireyes. . . . Vv. 
There was casting up of eyes, holding up of hands with countenances of such distraction aM 
Every wink of an eye some new grace will be born . . . i aloe, ea Be Oe OM, 
The fixure of her eye has motion in’t, As we are mocked with art . s en Os i v. 
Mine eye hath well examined his parts, And finds them perfect. . . . ; King ohn, | i. 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of he brow! il. 


Tf that thou couldst see me without eyes, Hear me without thine ears . . esa. Oth 
When fortune means to men most good, She looks upon them with a threatening: eye vo koe TE 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop Out at mine eyes . 2 2. 6 + 3 0 6 ee ew we CM. 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? . . 1. 1 6 ew ew ee ee CV. 
These eyes that never did nor never shall So much as frown on you . . ge ke ae ee: ST AV 
With taper-light To seek the beauteous eve of heaven to ase Is wasteful a ee ae ee 
The image of a wicked heinous fault Lives in hiseye . . ie AD 


A fearful eye thou hast ; where is that blood That I have seen sahabiet in ‘those cheeks? 2. Av. 


With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire . . . bc Be SR Be te aS A 
Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, For villanyt is not wittiout ‘euch rheum .. . . iv. 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust Govern the motion of akinglyeye. . .. . 
Inferior eyes, That borrow their behaviours from the great . . . . 6 « + «© « » 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, Startles mine eyes . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee 
Those baby eyes That never saw the giant world enraged . ; ‘ 

Desolate, will I hence and die: The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye oo Richard 11 


<< 
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O, let no noble eye profane atear Forme . . fi eee Se ts A ae : 
Securely I espy Virtue with valour couched in thine. eye a a if a @ 

Our eyes do hate the dire aspect Of civil wounds ploughed up with neighbours’ swords : : 
Even in the glasses of thine eyes I see thy grieved heart. . . ae eee 


All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ports and happy havens ae ee 
Even through the hollow eyes of death I spy life peering . . . . . «© 2 «© © «© © « 
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Eve. — I beseech your grace, Look on my wrongs with an indifferenteye. . . . Richard IJ. ii. 3. 
When the searching eye of heaven is hid Behind the globe that hghts the lower world. . . it 2. 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth...) . ili, 2. 
Behold, his eve, As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth aera Majesty . . . . «ili. 3, 
Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see. . . ; SS) ae Mgr Seeedes Siete te ee Ge ar EWR 
Look upon his face; His eyes do drop no tears, his players areinjest . . . 1. 6 2. ew 6) WB 
It is as hard to come as for a camel To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye . . «© . We §& 
Then his cheek luoked pale, And on my face he turned an eye of death. . . . 1 Henry LV. i. 3. 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, And start so often? . . . 1. 2. 6 6 6 oi 3 
Tears do stop the flood-gates of hereyes. . . . OU, Go ae eR EE ee A ee ce Ae 
A cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble erage a ee ae ee ae eee ee gee ee | Or © 
So comimon-hackneyed in the eyes of men, So stale and cheap to vulgar company ee eI. 
Not an eye But is a-weary of thy common sight, Save mine. . . «6 1 ee ee ee) OH 
With some fine colour that may please the eye Of fickle changelings . . . «© 2. 2. 6 2-2. WK 


Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes . . Oe eat ee, WSs 
We will not trust our eyes Without our ears: thou art not what “thous seem ‘st a a ae ee ee, oe 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes That what he feared is chanced . 2 Henry IV. i. 1. 
I see a strange confession i 2 thineeye . . . . ae oe ee ee ee Oe 
Have you not a moist eye? a dry hand? a yellow Sheek ? a a white near? CAE ok gs ok te: Be 


Decked in modest complement, Not working with the eye withoutthe ear . . . Henry Vii. 2. 
A largess universal like the sun His liberal eye doth give toeveryone . . . . . . © Iv. Prol. 
All my mother came into mine eyes And gave me up totears . . 2. 2. 6 © «6 + © © AM. 6 


His eyes are humbler than they used tobe. . . a me Sa ge ae ee. hs ae ee EE 
I have but with a cursorary eye O’erglanced the articles ye A de oa We eR Se Vv. 2. 
His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire... . 4 ty Bo alae GS i ee VI. eo 


— One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for grace: The sun wilco one eye vieweth all the world. . i. 4. 
Fain would mine eves be witness with mine ears, To give their censure of these rare reports ii. 3. 
The truth appears so naked on my side That any purblind eye may find itout. . . . 0...) og 
So clear, so shining and so evident That it will glimmer through a blind man’seve . . . . ii. 4 


. These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent . . ii. 5. 
Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief . 2. 2. 2 1 1 6 we ew ee 1 2 Henry VI. ii. 3. 
1’ll prepare My tear-stained eyes to see her miseries . . . 1. 2 2 ew ew we ee wR 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them . . Sh es eS 

— Otho: eternal Mover of the heavens, Look with a penile eve =inen this wretch! . iy Ge. 9? oe.) AMS; 
Close up his eyes and draw the curtain close; And let us all to meditation. . bo ae he ARG 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue . . . i a oS. Ss Rickard WM ist. 
I blame you not; for you are mortal, And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. 26 Soa «oe he @ 
Never hung poison on a fouler toad. Out of my sight! thou dost infect my eyes... . . i. 2. 
Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes drop tears... a ee ee ee 
What ugly sizhts of death within mine eyes! Methought I sawa aAbousand fearful wrecks . . i. 4. 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, As ’t were in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems . 4. 4 
None are for me that look into me with considerateeyes . . 2. 2 2 ee ee ew ee we IM 
Tear-falling pity dwells notin thiseye . . . . . Se “et, cas ae Tae ee as aa ee 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes To worry lambs Ges BE ee ae ay as ee. eb “Sn Me Soe RY 
Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes. . . eee ee Se ea a ee AM 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul, Ere 1 let fall the windows of mine eyes v. 3. 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, We now present. . . . 1... Heavy VIL. Prol. 
I cannot tell What heaven hath given him, — let some graver eye Pierce into that Pe fae 
There was more temperate fire under the pot ofhereyes . . . . . . . WTvot. and Cress. i. 2. 
I see them not with my old eyes: whatare they? . . Sis ih, 2 Se Sle Bey canes ons hy Ge pe By 

_ He'll question me Why such unplausive eyes are bent on hin ke do ah oaks ee AN Ss 

_ Nor doth the eye itself, That most pure spirit of sense, beho!d itse:f, Not pati from itself . ili. 3. 
But eye to cye opposed Salutes each other with each other’s form... i ke Sas ae ae UN Se 

_ How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, Whiles others play the sdiois’ in «her eyes! . iit. 3. 
The present eye praises the present object . . . 4. . bo dn i Ee Wet, Artes ee Be aN an TA 


Since things in motion sooner catch the eye Than what not StS: 45 Ss. GS Se. ew a we “SE 
Mine own searching eyes Shall find him by his large and portly size. 2 2. . 2 2 eo 2 es VS 
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Eyes. — Thou green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse 7voz. and Cress. v. 1. 
O, then conclude Minds swayed by eyes are full of turpitude. . . ..... . Ved 
O that you could turn your eyes toward the napes of your necks! . . . .. . C oriolindics ii. 


i. 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant More learned thanthe ears . . . . . . iii. 2. 
Sanctifies himself with ’s hand, and turns up the white o’ the eye to his discourse... . iv. 5. 
So he thinks, and is no less apparent To the vulgar eye, that he bears all pak fairly. . . iv. 7. 
It is no little thing to make Mine eyes to sweat compassion. . . ee MEBs 
He is able to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his hati isa battery . eee 
What signifies my deadly-standing eye, My silence and my cloudy melancholy? 7itus Andron. ii. 3. 
We worldly men Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes . . Vv. 2. 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, And the rank poison of the old will die Romeo and Fuliet, i .2. 
And what obscured in this fair volume lies Find written in the margent of hiseyes. . . i. 3 
That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, That in gold clasps locks in the aa story o L 3. 
What care I What curious eye doth quote deformities? . .. . «oe 
She speaks, yet she says nothing: what of that? Her eye discourses; : I will z answer it Par eee |e 
The fairest stars in all the heaven, Having some business, do entreat hereyes . .: . ii 2 
Her eyes in heaven Would through the airy region stream so bright That birds would sing . ia. 
Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye Than twenty of theirswords . . eat. eh 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, And where care lodges, sleep will never rlis Se Eee 
He is already dead; stabbed with a white wench’s black eye. . . . . 2%... ee i 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That runaway’s eyes may wink. . . . . iii 2 
The breath of heart-sick groans, Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes . . . . . © ili. 3 
Thy eyes, which I may call the sea, Do ebb and flow withtears . . . . . +. 6 © © © iS. 
Thy eyes’ windows fall, Like death, when he shuts up the day of life. . } te ee, AO Que SE 
Famine is in thy cheeks, Need and oppression starveth in thineeyes. . . . 2. 2 + + We 
Eyes, look your last! Arms, take your lastembrace!. . . .... - V. 3s 
What a mental power This eye shoots forth! . . . . eB Timon of A betes i i. 1. 
Joy had the like conception in our eyes, And at that instant like a babe sprungup.... .i2 
Promising is the very air o’ the time: it opens the eyes of expectation . . . 2 WE 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness And show of love as I was wont to have Flin Caesar, i. 2. 
For the eye sees not itself, But By reflection, by some other things . . 3. Scares Whe 
Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, And I will look on both indifferently a oe ees 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world Did lose his lustre. . . . . 1. . 6 «© «© oh 
Cicero Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes As we have seen him . . . . .. + . «i 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves Betwixt your eyes and night? . .°.. .- ii. 1. 


Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, Weeping as fastasthey ......... iit a 
Mine eyes, Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, Began to water . . - 
Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping . . . . +. 2. « © ‘ ‘ 

O, I could weep My spirit from mine eyes! ... . a ae ee ee ee ae ee | 
It is the weakness of mine eyes That shapes this monstrous apparition . . . ... Sa 3 
What a haste looks through his eyes? . ww 1 ee ee ew ww tw ww «= Macbeth, i. 2. 
Let that be, Which the eye fears, when it is done, tosee. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee oe ee ee ee he 
Bear welcome in your eye, Your hand, your tongue. . . Sa te te ot a, Sheng 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, That tears shall drown the wiid ee ee ee 
Mine eyes are made the fools 0’ the other senses, Or else worth allthe rest . . . . + © ii. 


It is the bloody business which informs Thus to mine eyes . . . . . «6 6 © oe ee) 6G 
*T is the eye of childhood That fears a painted devil . . . . ei sg ke ev ls ge Aes 
Masking the business from the common eye For sundry weighty reasons . . . . . « © MSW t 
Come, seeling night, Scarf up the tender eye of pitifulday . . . . 1. 6. 6 « © «© oe «(hth 2. 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes Which thou dost glare with! . . . . 1 ee 6 es lil. 4. 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, Wool of bat and tongue of dog. . . . 1 6 we ew ew ee IW 
Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; Come like shadows, so depart!. . . . . +. +» « « IVE 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, The mere despair of surgery . . . 2. « « 6 iv. 3. 
O, I could play the woman with mine eyes And braggart with my iia So lah -t aeeas cae . . AVE Se 
You see, her eyes are open. — Ay, but their sense isshut. . . . a: ea ae OVE 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, And still keep eyes upon her, ae oe o We Bs 


I might not this believe Without the sensible and true avouch Of mine own eyes. . "Hamlet, i. 3. 
16 
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Eve. — As "t were with a defeated joy, — With an auspicious and a dropping eye . . . Hanelet, i. 
Cast thy nizhted co'our off, And let thy eye look likeafmend . . 2. 1. 1. 2 6 2 ee ew ee 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eve, Nor the dejected "haviour of the visage . 2... . 2. - be 
Methinks I see my father. — Where, my lord ?—In my mind's eye, Horauo ... ... i 
Foul deeds will rise, hough all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men's eves . . . 2 2 ew ee 
Freeze thy young b'ood, Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres . . . . 1. i 
With his head over his shoulder turned, He seemed to find his way without hiseyes . . . ik. 
Their faces are wrinkled, their eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum . . . . . eo 
I have an eye of you. If you love me, hold not off. . 2... 2... a a eee ae ae 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed The very faculties of eyes and ears. . . . . . th 
The front of Jove himself; An eye like Mars, to threaten and command .. . . . 6 « iit 
Have you eves? Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, And batten on this moor? . iii. 
Have vou eves? You cannot call it love ; for at your age The hey-day in the blood is tame . iii. 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, Ears without hands oreyes. 2. 2. 2. 2. «© 6 «© 3 
How is ’t with you, That you do bend your eye on vacancy?. . . . « «© «© «© © e eo « iii 


See H ee he oe Se Oe bee Op 


Forth at your eves vour spirits wildly peep. 2... 1 6 6 6 ew we ew tt lt ew ww Cite 
It shall as level to yo ir judgement pierce As dav does to youreye . 2. « « « «© «© « « iv 
Tears seven times salt, Burn out the sense and virtue of mineeyef! . . . 6 . ; iv. 


Let me still remain ‘The true blank of thineeye . . é ee ee ee ee ee” King Leavis a 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue As I am glad I have not ae ee ee ae ee ee: A 
Where are his eves? Either his motion weakens, his discernings Are lethargied . . . . 2. @& 
Old fond eves, Beweep this cause again, 1 ‘ll pluck yeout . . 2. 2. ©. se oo ohh 
How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell ; Striving to better, oft we mar what? 8 well ee eo 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold This shameful lodging. . . . 2. 2. 2 6 « 8 +) oh. 
All that follow their noses are led by their eyes but blind men . . . ie ae SO, he 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning ‘Thine honour from thy suncriig: a tet “ae 82 Se SWE Be 
She shook The holy water from her heavenly eyes, And clamour moistened . . 2. « « © iv.3 
How fearful And dizzy ‘tis, to cast one’s eyes solow! . . . . 1. 6 ew te ew te ew ltl tle IMG 
Methouzht his eyes Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses. . . . 2 «© « e« - iv. G 
I remember thine eves well enough. Dost thou squiny atme?. . . . 2. «© © «© © © «© wb 
No eyes in your head, nor no money in your purse?, 6 6 6 6 ee ew ew ee ee we iG 
Your eyes are in a heavy case, your purse inalight. . . . . . Se BE Se ee we, - ES 
A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears . . . 1. 2 se ive 
Get thee glass eyes; And, like a scurvy politician, seem To see the things thou dost not. . iv. 6 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. I know thee well enough . . .. .. . iv.6. 
To use his eyes for garden wa:er-pots, Ay, and laying autumn’s dust. . ... . 2. 6 « » ive & 


That eye that told you so looked but a-squint.. . . 0. 0. 1 ee es toe Se A aoe. weg, 
Had I your tongues and eves, I ’Ild use them so That heaven's vault should crack . . . 2) We 3. 
Who are vou? Mine eyes are not o’ the best: I'll tell you straight. . . 1. Vv. 3. 


A finder of occasions, that has an eye can stamp and counterfeit advantages . . . "Othello, 3 i. 1. 
But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye Will Llookto’t . 2. 2. 6 2 6 © © oe ee) oR. 
What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a parley of provocation. . . 2. . + « « «© « ib 3. 


An inviting eye ; and yet methinks right modest . . . 2. 2. 1 0 2 te ee it. 
I know, by that same eye, there ’s some good news . . . . 1 © © © «© « Ant. and Cleo. i 1. 4: 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, Bliss in our brows’ bent . . . . 6 6 6 2 et ew oa 


And for his ordinary pays his heart For what his eyes eatonly . . . 2. 2 2 6 6 e ee) RD. 
The April ‘s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, And these the showers to bringiton . . . . if. 2. 
Lives in men’s eyes and will to ears and tongues Be theme and hearing ever . . Cysmebeline, iti. 1 
Our very eves Are sometimes like our judgements, blind . 2. . 6 2 6 6 6 ew ee ee WD 
Mine eyes Were not in fault, for she was beautiful . 2 1 6 6 6 ew ew ew we ee ee US 
Besides that hook of wiving, Fairness which strikes theeye . 2. 2. 6. 2 2 © © © © 2) WS 
A well-experienced archer hits the mark His eve doth level at . . . . . . «© « = Pewitcles, i. 1. 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber Hangs upon mineeyes . . . . . +. 2 es WE 
Evesatis. — And make his eyeballs ro!l with wonted sight . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
*T is not your inky brows, your black silk hair, Your bugle eyeballs . . . As Fou Like /t, tii. 5. 
O, were mine eyeballs into bullets turned, that I in rage might shoot them. . 1 Henry VI. iv. 7. 
Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs Macbeth, iv. 1. 
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Evesatts. ~ I'll wake mine eyeballs blind first . . . . . 2 6 6 © «© « © Cymbeline, iii. 
Eygsrow. — With a woful ballad Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Eye ips. — Like unbacked colts, they pricked their ears, Advanced their eyelids . . /emzZest, iv. 
I ’)l lock up all the gates of love, And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang. . . Much Ado, iv. 
Humonr it with turning up your eyelids, sigh a note and sing anote . . . . Love’sL. Lost, iii. 


The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid Will make or man or woman madly dote Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, And know what ’t is to pity and be pitied As Vou Like /t, ii. 


Will sing the song that pleaseth you And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep 1 Henry /V. iii. 


Thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down And steep my senses in forgetfulness 2 Henry /V. iii. 


I will fight with him upon this theme Until my eyelids will no longer wag . . . . Hamlet, v. 
EveEsiGuT. — While truth the while Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look Love's L. Lost, i. 
He did hold me dear As precious eyesight, and did value me Above this world . ... . VY. 
Art thou alive? Or is it fantasy that plays upon our RISEN oe e ew « op t Henry LV. vz 
Either my eyesight fails, or thou look’st pale . . o « « «) Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty; Beyond what ea be valued, rich or rare King Lear, i. 
Eve-wink. — I warrant you, they could never get an eye-wink of her . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Eyne.—Dissembling glass of mine Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne Aid. WV. Dream, ii 
To what, my love, shall | compare tilgine eyne? Crystalismuddy. . . . «© © «© 0 © « ib 


F. 
FABLE. — I never may believe These antique fables, nor these fairy toys . . Dfid. N. Dream, v 


Fasric. — Like the baseless fabric of this vision, The cloud-capped towers . . . 1 Tempest, iv. 
By oath remove or counsel shake The fabric of his folly: <a. 6 ae cs . . Winter's Tale, i. 


F ace.—lInscrutable, invisible, As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock Two Gen. of Verona, i ii. 


Commend, extol their graces ; Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces . . . iii. 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks And pinched the lily-tincture of her face . . . iv. 
He hath but a little wee face, with a little yellow beard, a Cain-coloured beard Merry Wives, i. 
His face is the worst thing abouthim . . . 6... «6 « - . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Show your sheep-biting face, and be hanged an hour . . . . . 2. 4s a ae, 2 
What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, Being forbid? . . . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
How impatience loureth in your face! . . . . : eS . ee ae ee | 
But here’s a villain that would face me down He met me on the mart . $, teh 

Thov wouldst have changed thy face for a name, or thy name for an ass. ww we ee silk. 
Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing like so clean kept . ; ; he 
What observation madest thou in this case Of his heart’s meteors tilting i in his face? eee WY 
Careful hours with time’s deformed hand Have written strange defeatures in my face . . . v. 
Some gentleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate scratched face... . . Much Ado, i. 


° ry e 


I could not endure a husband with a beard on his face. . . em vgs a igs 
It is the witness still of excellency To put a strange face on his own s pertectioy. 6. a" & in. 
And when was he wont to wash his face? . «1 1 1 ew ww ee tt ww wl ili. 
She shall be buried with her face upwards . . . . aC ee Se ee ae 
I have marked A thousand blushing apparitions To start into ner face Be ae a) 8? Ca Se 8 iv. 
You have such a February face, So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness. a v. 
His face’s own margent did quote such amazes That all eyes saw his ice enchanted L. L. Lost, ii. 
To te!l you plain, I ’ll find a fairer face not washed to-day . . ‘ . 

Have found the ground of study’s excellence Without the beauty of a woman’s face : 

O, that your face were not so fullof O’s! . . . . Pas Se . 


My face is but a moon, and clouded too.— Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds do ! 
Can any face of brass hold longer out? Here stand I: lady, dart thy skillatme . . 
He ’sa god ora painter; for he makes faces . . . e ale ‘ 


Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your face, That we, Tike savages, may worshipi it ote 
é 


It is not night when I do see your face, Therefore I think I am not in the night “Mid. N. Dream, ii, ii. 


Thou shalt buy this dear, If ever I thy face by daylight see. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee 6 ee) ihe 
Methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face. 2. . 1. 1. 1 1 0 ee we te ee ee CW 


Perens see ee ee 
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Facr. —If he break, thou mayst with better face Exact the penalty. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 


To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces . . oe . ii. 5. 
I’ll put myself in poor and meanattre, And with a kind of iniber scnirelyt my face As You Like It, i i. 3. 
And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel And shining morning face . . < 
1 saw sweet beauty in her face, Such as the daughter of Agenorhad. . Zam. of the Shred i. 
I never vet beheld that special face Which I could fancy more than any other. ii. 
That face of his I do remember well . . ay . Twelfth Night, Vv. 


Looking on the lines Of my boy’s face, methoughts I did. recoil’ Twenty-three years Winter's [ale, i. 
My face so thin That in mine ear 1 durst not stick arose. . . . 2... . . King Fohn, i. 


Turn face to face and bloody point to point. . . BAAS 9a Byte Mer oe gS AC ATG 
In this the antique and well noted face Of plain old fori is sintich disfigured . . . 1... Iv. 
Turn thy face in peace; We grant thou canst outscold us. . . 2. . 2. 6 «© v. 
Face to face, And frowning browto brow .. . a oe a ee Richard IT. i. 
Nor never look upon each other’s face; Nor never write PC ae ae ee ae ook BK 
Let it command a mirror hither straight, That it may show me what a face I have . . . ._ iv. 
Was this the face, ‘hat, like the sun, did make beholders wink? . . . rs } 2 
Was this the face that faced so many follies, And was at last out-faced by Bolingbroke! ? . . iv. 
A brittle glory shineth in this face: As brittle as the ae istheface. . . . . 2. iv. 
Only stays but to behold the face Of that occasion . . wecnlais wee 74 Henry IV. i. 


In thy face strange motions have appeared, Such as we see when men vestain Me ee ee ee | 
If manhood, good mauhood, be not forgot upon the face of the earth . 2. 1. 1. 1 ew ew ew ek 
If I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse. . 2 1 1 ee ew ee ee ww 
Now, my masters, for a true face and good conscience . . eae. CAR 
I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives that lived in purple «. ug: A eee CA 
And by this face, This seeming brow of justice, did he win The hearts of all . . . . 2...) iv. 
I know this face full well; A gallant knight hewas. . 2. 2. 1. 2 6 6 © © ee ew ee UW, 
He will not stick to say his face is a face-royal. . ‘ oe ee ew ew « 2 Henry LV. i, 
There is not a white hair on your face but should have his effect ofgravity. 2. 2... 6 ew oh 
His face isMLucifer’s privy-kitchen, where he doth nothing but roast malt-worms. . . . . ii. 
Do thou amend thy face, and I ll amend my life. . i Boe ee ORL Re et AN; 
You shall see him laugh till his face be like a wet dioak. il laid up . tbr aa ee a 
I dare swear you borrow not that face Of seeming sorrow, itis sure yourown. ..... VW. 
His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames o’ fire. . . . « Henry V. iii. 
I will trot to-morrow a mile, and my way shall be paved with English faces ais Fe. ge ee Se AS 
Through their paly flames Each battle sees the other’s umbered face. . . e. Hi AW. Prol. 
Whose face is not worth sun-burning, that never looks in his glass for love of any thing he sees v. 2. 
A curled pate will grow bald ; a fair face will wither; a full eye will wax hollow. . . . . Vv. 2. 
Old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face . a ee Vv 
I beard thee to thy face. What! am I dared and bearded to my face! . . . . 1 Henry VI. i. 
Thou hast given me in this beauteous face A world of earthly blessings to my soul 2 Henry VJ. i. 1. 

i 

i 
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Rancour will out: proud prelate, in thy face I see thy fury . . 2. 2. 1. 1 0 8 ew et ew 
With my nails, I "Id set my ten commandments in your face. . . 2. 2. 2 + ew ee ee 
In thy face I see The map of honour, truth, and loyalty . . . ..... =. iii, 
That face of his the hungry cannibals Would not have touched. . ..... 4 Hine VI. i. 4 
Let his manly face, which promiseth Successful fortune, steel thy melting heart. . . . . ii. 2 
Ere my knee rise from the earth’s cold face, I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart tothee _ iii. 3. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, And as the air blows itto me again... . . iis 
2 
3 


And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, And frame my face to all occasions. . 6 ead 

Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, Smile in men’s faces .. . i gy _ Richard ITI. i. 3. 
We know each other's faces, But for our hearts, he knows no more of mine Than I of yours ili. 4. 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart. . ee, ee, Mire 
What of his heart perceive you in his face By any likelihood he showed to-day? . ; ‘tl. 4 
Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your hearts . .. . eae HP 4 Henry VIL. iil, x. 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on... Be te > Sie ASS ‘ iv. 3. 
Whose bright faces Cast thousand beams upon me, like thes SUR. (a By ase he a a A 
He should be a brazier by his face. . . bp a. a 2 We he 


lf I go to him, with my armed fist I ’ll pash him o o’er + the face ee ee ee Troi. ‘and Cress. ii 3. 
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Facr. — They lie deadly that tell you you have good faces. . . . . « » « « Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
From face to foot He wasa thing of blood. . . . «2 6 © 6 6 ee ee we we we wih 
Bid them wash their faces ‘And keep their teethclean . . 1. 1 6 0 ee te te ee ee OU 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face Bears a commandin’t ..... ++. iv. 
I knew by his face that there was something inhim. . . ee ae ee ee ae ee 
He had, sir, a kind of face, methought, — I cannot tell how id ei it ar gs OS. ek a? LAWS 


The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes: when he walks, he moves like an engine ee v. 


With warm tears I ‘ll melt the snow, And keep eternal spring-time on thy face 7utus A nition: ii. 4. 
He will make the face of heaven so fine That all the world will bein love with night Row. and Ful. iti.2. 
Being spoke behind your back, than to your faCes ea 2S He Sa SG iv. 
An I tell you that, 1’1l ne’er look you i’ the face again. . . . o£. de “ Sulins Cesar i. 
Their hats are plucked about their ears, And half their faces buried j in theircloaks. . . . ii. 
Here have been Some six or seven, who did hide their faces Even from darkness . . . ~~ ii. 


O, coward that I am, to live so long, To see my best friend ta’en before my face! . . .. v. 
There ’s no art To find the mind’s construction in the face . . . ~ 6 «© « « Macbeth, i. 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men May read strange fiatterss a a> ee et oe. ho. WO 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know .. . Since let eR ie tet el oe, as 


Darkness does the face of earth entomb, When living light should kissit 2 2. 2. 2. 2 ee) Oh 
Make our faces vizards to our hearts, Disguising what they are. . . 2 2. 2 6 © © ee ili 


New orphans cry, new sorrows Strike heaven on the face. . . . 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her face too roughly F 
Saw you not his face? — O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaverup . . . . 
He falls to such pertsal of my face As he would drawit . ...... 


e e ° e 
e 
a 
e 
-— 


My old friend ! thy face is valanced since I saw thee last . . . . 2 6 0 6 © @ + © Oi 


God has given you one face, and you make yourselves another . . . . a a a ae. A 

I mine eyes will rivet to his face, And after we will both our judgements j join i a, oS oo Sit 
Each opposite that blanks the face of joy Meet what I would have well and it destroy! . a) 
Are you like the painting of a sorrow, A face without a heart? . . . . 2. 6 « ‘ iv. 
Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ the middle on’s face? ~~ No. . . . . K. ae Lear, 

I have seen better faces in my time Than stands on any shoulder thatI see . . . 1... dd 
You are not worth the dust which the rude wind Blows in your face . . . . « « - iv. 
Behold yond simpering dame, Whose face between her forks presages snow . . . + . . iv. 
Was this a face To be opposed against the warring winds? . . . . ... iv. 
All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er their hands are. . . a ae ee Ant. and Cleo. ii. 6. 
Bending down His corrigible neck, his face subdued To penetrative shame. .. > es ee, AVOTES 
His face was as the heavens; and therein stuck A sun and moon... ....-- .v. 
Although they wear their faces to the bent Of the king’s looks . . . . © « pe & “inbelie: i. 
There ’s business in these faces. Why so sadly Greet you our victory?. . . .Vv. 


Her face the book of praises, where is read Nothing but curious pleasures . . 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view Her countless glory . .. . . 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our face? . wt ae EY 
Against the face of death, I sought the purchase of a gistious beauty Be seu ws 


Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder . . . a. ass Be ad, de ote Mae we 
She has a good face, speaks well, and has excellent giod clothes oes ae. et de Go es ete, CE 
F aczp. — Brave not me; I will neither be faced nor braved . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
F aciuity. —I will something affect the letter, for it argues facility. . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead drunk. . . . «© - «ee  - Othello, ii. 
F acinerious. — He ’s of a most facinerious spirit that will not acknowledge it. . Adl’s Well, i. 
F action. —I will bandy with thee in faction ; I will o’errun thee with policy As Vou Like /t, v. 


Such an apprehension May turn the tide of fearful faction . . - « eo «) ot Henry IV. iv. 
I will keep where there is wit stirring, and leave the faction of fools » . « Trot. and Cress. i. 
A good quarrel to draw emulous factions and bleed to death upon. . . . 2...) ee) Ooh 
Their fraction is more our wish than their faction. . . . . Sad ie <a ae | 


Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged; His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy . . Hamlet, v. 
Facutties. — As notes whose faculties inclusive were More than they were in note Ad/’s IWell, 1. 


Other gambol faculties a’ has, that show a weak mind and an able body . . .2 Henry JV’. ii 


This Duncan Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been So clear in his great office Macéeth, i. 


. Pericles, i. 
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Facuctras.—Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed The very faculties of eyes and ears Handet, ii. 2. 
Facut.ry.—Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty Hesry V. i.. 


Fair is foul, and foul is fair: Hover through the is pinta aak 2 0 6 6 « « MMacheth, i. 
So:toul aud fair-aday.f have-aotseen dey, a : See ae gs Min le Se ey aha ee ve 


What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ! . « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Fapcs. — We wiil have, if this fadge not, anantique. . . . 6 2 6 « « « Lowe's L. Lost, v. 3. 
How will this fadge? my master loves her dearly. . . . «0 0 ow ow w Lwelfth Night, ii. 2. 
Fapinc. — Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, Fading i inmusic .°. Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
With such delicate burthens of dildos and fadings, ‘jump her and thump her’ Wéister’s Tale, iv. 4. 
Fart. — Oft expectation fails, and most oft there Where most it promises. . . . Add’s Well, ii. 1. 
' Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid: And if thou fail us, all our hope is done 3 Henry V/. iii. 3. 
We fail! But screw your courage to the sticking-place, And we ‘ll not fail. . . . Macbeth, i. 7, 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured From thy great fail. . . . .« . Cywmsbeline, iii. 4. 
Fain. — Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. . . - « « « Macbeth, v. 3. 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with sleep » « « « Haneet, iii. 2. 
Paint. — Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood . . . . . « did. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
But if you faint, as fearing to do so, Stay and be secret, and myself will go .. .Ruhard //. ii. 1. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone 2 Henry JV. i. 1. 
It faints me, to think what follows. . . 2 0 ew ew ew ww) Menvy VITTI. ii. 3. 
PAINTING under The pleasing punishment that v women n bear oe - + « «Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
F AINTNESS constraineth me To measure out my length on this cold bed . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Farr. — So painted, to make her fair, that no man counts of her beauty . Two Gen. of Verena, ii. 1. 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; The heaven such grace did lend her . . . . ~ © © «© - «= ive. 
Is she kind as she is fair? For beauty lives with kindness . . . 2. 2 © 6 © © © . iv. 2. 
Is she not passing fair? — She hath been fairer, madam, than she is . . . 2 2. - «© - 6 ive 
Like a fair house built on another man’s ground . . . . « + « © « « « Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
The hand that hath made you fair hath made you good. . . . . . « « <Afeas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
My decayed fair A sunny look of his would soon repair. . . . . . « « Com.of Errors, ii. 1. 
Most foul, most fair ! farewell, Thou pure impiety and impious purity! . . . . Sfuck Ada, iv. x. 
All senses to that sense did make their repair, To feel only looking on fairest of fair Z. Z. Lost, ii. 1. 
Never paint me now: Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow . . 2. . « «© © © ive de 
Nothing but fair is that which you inherit . . og Ce. ee So Nee AVE US 
My beauty will be saved by merit! O heresy in fair, fit for these days! So ele: Seta A 
By heaven, that thou art fair is most infallible; true, that thou art beauteous. . . . . + iv.4. 
Spied a blossom passing fair Playing i in the wanton air. . . oe ee ee iv. 3. 
Of all complexions the culled sovereignty Do meet, as at a al in her fair cheek er he gsc. Ve Be 
I'll prove her fair, or talk till doomsday here. . . gg a He, ae es a - E 
Beauteous as ink; a good conclusion. Fair asa text B i ina eony book. SOUS Ce Se MR 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, Of wondrous virtues . . . . . MMev.of Venice, i. 1. 
Stood as fair As any comer I have looked on yet For my affection . . ee eee ee | Pom 
Fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, And true she is, as she hath proved heraalt o eo ew 6 6G, 
Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death . . . . 6 « «© « © ow a dat a) fee AWE HS 
Those that she makes fair she scarce makes honest . . ee As You Like It, i. 2. 

, And says, if ladies be but young and fair, They have the gift to kiow A i. ee a oe he oh CHE 
Carve on every tree The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she . . 2. 2 2 6 6 « © @ «© 6 
Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray the gods make me honest . . . - dil. 3. 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands But love, fair looks, and true obedience Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
Upon the footing of our land, Send fair-play orders and make compromise . . . Aing Jahn, v. 1. 
According to the fair play of the world, Let me have audience . . a ee ee ee ee ee 
We will not now be troubled with reply: We offer fair; take it advisedly . « « 1 Henrg LV... 1. 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading . . 2 0 eo ww ew ew) 6Henvy VIM. = 2. 
From all parts they are coming, As if we kept a fair here! Be xe a ee - 4 
Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair company! . . 2. . 2. 6 es Trei. ‘and Cress. iii. 3. 
Fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly guidethem! . . . . a ar ee ee ae ae ee oe 
Fair thoughts be your fair pillow !— Dear lord, you are full of fair words . ...... Mig, 
She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, To merit bliss by making me despair Romeo and Fultet, i. 1. 
We must not dare To imitate them; faults that are rich are fair . . . . Timsonof Athens, i. 2. 
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Farr. — She never yet was foolish that was fair. . .... . é i ite = eagsig ii. 
If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, The one’s for use, the Siher Useth ike a li, 
She that was ever fair and never proud, Had tongue at will and yet was never loud. . . . id. 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. ii. 
O thou weed, Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet! . . . 2. © » 2 «+ + « ws iw. 

FAIRER. — Your company is fairer than honest . . . . . «© «© - « « ©) Meas. for Meas. iv. 
More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, truer than truth itself . . .Loze’s L. Lost, iv. 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, Of wondrous virtues . . . . . Afer. of Venice, i. 
Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have Some patient leisure to excuse myself Rickard /11. i. 

Fairies. — We'll dress Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white . . Aferry Wives, iv. 
It was told me I should be rich, by the fairies. . 2. 2. 1. 2 2 © © we «§ Winter's Tale, iii. 


She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes In shape no bigger than an agate-stone Rom. & Ful. i. 


F AIRINGS. — We shall be rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in Love's LZ. Lost, v. 


F A1RNEsSS.—If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, The one’s for use, the other useth it Ozhe/lo, ii. 


Besides that hook of wiving, Fairness which strikes the eye. . . . . . . . Cymbeline,v 


Farry. — I have a venturous fairy that shall seek The squirrel’s hoard. . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Now, until the break of day, Through this house each fairy stray . . . 2. 1. 1. 2 se ee) OW, 
Then no planets strike, No fairy takes, nor witch hath power tocharm . . . . . Hamlet, i. 

Fattu. — For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith Into a thousand oaths 7wo Gen. of Ver.v. 
Better have none Than plural faith which is too much by one . . . a a ee ee eS 
Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love, For such is a friendnow .. . v. 
Now doth thy honour stand, [n him that was of late an heretic, As firm as faith Merry Wives, 3 iv. 
If my breast had not been made of faith and my heart of steel . . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 


Very easily possible: he wears his faith but as the fashion of hishat. . . . . <Aluch Ado, i. 


Beauty is a witch Against whose charms faith melteth into blood . . . . . ii. 
How shall [ swear to love? Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed! Love’ $s z Losi iv. 


You would for paradise break faith and troth . 2... 6 6 © © © © © © © © © © @ OM 


Now prove Our loving lawful, and our faith nottom ....... . iv. 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true. . . . 2. 6. 2. 2 «© © - Mid. N. ‘Dream, i iii. 
Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear . . iii. 
They are wont To keep obliged faith unforfeited. . . . . at ng al a ER / Venice, i il. 
Thou almost makest me waver in my faith To hold opinion with Pythagoras . . . . oe iv. 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith And ne’eratrueone . . ea ME 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger And so riveted with faith unto vous ‘flesh ea SV 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, His faith, his sweet disaster . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
Unfold the passion of my love, Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith . Twelfth Night, i. 
It is his grounds of faith that all that look on him lovehim . . 2. 2. «© 6 2 © se ee 
Hold little faith, though thou hast too much fear. 2. 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 6 ee ee ee 
Whose foundation is piled upon his faith . . . 2 ee ew we Winter's Tale, i L 
That sly devil, That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith se 0 ww ww King Fokn, ii. 
Speaks not from her faith, But from her need. . he a ae Sea Ae! eg = SE 
O, if thou grant my need, Which only lives but by the death of faith . ae o + A. 
That need must needs infer this principle, That faith would live again by death of need @ 6° UL 
O then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; Keep my need up, and faith is trudden down f iii. 
Deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love, Between our kingdoms and our royal selves. . iii. 
I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. — So makest thou faith an enemy to faith . . iii. 
Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff As puts me from my faith. . . 2... 2 ee yf V. iii. 
There’s no more faith in thee than in a stewed prune . . .. . ts iW. 
As if allegiance in their bosom sat, Crowned with faith and constant loyalty: ae Hes V. ii. 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, And hold-fast is the only dog . . . . i 
Why hast thou broken faith with me, Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse? .2 Henry VJ. v. 
Trust not him that hath once broken faith . . . ~ . « « 3 Henry V1. iv. 
Renouncing clean The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings oo Se oe edfeney VITTs X 
Let lips do what hands do; They pray, Brant thou, lest faith turn to si as Rowies and Fuliet, i. 
‘There ’s no trust, No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjured. . . . Ws de ee “A 
My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven . . 2. 1 6 0 0 eo ee ee ee ee CT 


‘There are no tricks in plain and simple faith . . . . 1. 2. 1 e+ + + 6 e fFuslius Cesar, iv. 
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FatTH. — At no time broke my faith, would not betray The devil to his fellow . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
A faith that reason without miracle Could never plantinme. . . . . . . . Wing Lear, i. 1. 
By the faith of man, 1 know my price, I am worth no worsea place . . . . . .°. Othello, i. 1. 

F AI'rH-BREACH. — Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. . . . . . . - Macbeth, v. 2. 

FaiTHFUL. — Though to myself forsworn, to thee 11) faithful prove . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
As I am a Christian faithful man, I would not spend another such anight . . . Richard ///. i. 4. 

FAITHFULLY. — As faithfully as | deny the devil . . . 2. 2. 1. ww , King Fokn, i. 1. 
O gentle Romeo, If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully . . . . . Rome and Fuliet, ii. 2. 

Fatcon. — And follies doth emmew As falcon doth the fowl . . . . . . « <Afeas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
My falcon now is sharp and passing empty. . . . . . 1 2 6 « « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
As confident as is the falcon’s flight Againstabird . 2. 2. 2 2 1 eee Richard /1. i. 3. 
So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing talons . . . . . . » 3 Henry V1.1. 4. 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, Was by a inousing owl hawked at. . . . Macbeth, ii. 4. 

FALL. — This falls out better than I could devise . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Secking sweet favours for this hateful fool, I did upbraid her pre fall out withher . . . iv. 1. 
It oft falls out, To have what we would have we speak not what we mean.  Aeas. for Meas. li. 4. 
It so falls out That what we have we prize not to the worth Whiles we enjoy it . fuck Ado, iv. 1 
If a throstle sing, he falls straight a capering . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
An the worst fall that ever fell, 1 hope I shall make shift to go without him .. eh 
I pray you, do not fall in love with me, For I am falser than vows made in wine As You Like It, iit. 5. 
I know his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls . . 2. 2. 1. 2 ee ee AMS Well, iv. 3. 


That strain again! it hada dying fall . .. . we ew we ww we we Twelfth Night, i. 1. 
But falls into abatement and low price, Even in a minute See ee el ae eee ee ee eee ee 
The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; Histimeis spent. . « Richard 11. ii. 1. 
Then, if angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the ‘Tight oer . . iii, 2. 


He that hath suffered this disordered spring Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf 2. Ht 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee To make a second fall of cursed man? . . . iil. 4 
He walked o’er perils, on an edge, More likely to fall in than to get o’er . . . 2 Henry JV.i. 1. 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, To mark the full-fraught man. . . . . Henry V. ii. 2. 
This revolt of thine, methinks, is hike Another fallofman. . . . . 6. 6 6 © e ee) WO, 


I pray you, fall to: if you can mock a leek, you can eat a leek . . yh) oer lee eo BV 
I shall fall Like a bright exhalation in the evening, And no man see me more . ial a VITI. iii 2. 
Nips his root, And then he falls, as Ido. . . ® cag OS ty te es ed . ni 2. 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, Never to hope ; again a . dil 2. 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. Cromwell, I charge thee, fing away ambition . iti, 2. 
Rise and stand ; Why should you fall into so deep an O >. . 6 © « 6 6 Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 3. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! Then I, and you, and all of us felldown $udins Casar, iii.2. 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself And falls onthe other . . . . . . . SMacbeth,i. 7. 
There’s a special providence in the fall ofa sparrow . ... .. +. + + +. Hamlet, v. 2. 
Some falls are means the happier to arise . . . « Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Fatcacy. — Until I know this sure uncertainty, I " entertain the offered fallacy Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
FA.tien. — Why, she, O, she is fallen Intoa pit ofink!. . . . 2. 6. « « « » Much Ado, iv.-1. 
Fallen am I in dark uneven way, And here will restme . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 2. 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you . . . : . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
He’s fallen in love with your foulness, and she mM fall i in love with ray. anger As You Like It, iii. 5. 
Am I not fallen away vilely since this last action? do I not bate? . . . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 3. 
Things have fallen out, sir, so unluckily, That we have had notime . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 4. 
My way of life Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf . . . a2 <Wi- nw 8 . . Macbeth, v. 3. 
O, withered is the garland of the war, The soldier’s pole is fallen 2 aS “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 


FALLIBLE. — This is most fallible. the worm ’s an odd worm . . rf ae 

FALLING. — Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, Hath blistered her eeport Meas. for Meas. ii. 3. 
Become the argument of his own scorn by falling in love . . . . . « + « « Much Ado, ii. 3. 
Let me see; what think you of falling 1 in love? . . we ‘ . . As You Like it, i. 2. 
Press not a falling man too far ! ’t is virtue: His faults lie Goen. to the laws . isk VITI. in. 2. 
*T is a cruelty To load a falling man... . . Sth a Lae els as OP ‘ . Ve 3e 

FAaLuinc-oFrF. — O Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! a ae ee ae ae bs Ae "Hamlet, j i. 5. 


Fass. — As for you, Say what you can, my false o’erweighs your true . . . Meas. Sor Meas. ii. 4. 
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Fa sez. — Thou art false in all, And art confederate with a damned pack . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
It is proved already that you are little better than false knaves. . . . . . =. Much Ado, iv. 
I say to you, it is thought you are false knaves . 1 1. 1 1 1 0 ew ee ee ee ee Y, 
We to ourselves prove false, By being once false forever to be true . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false As stairs ofsand! . . . Jler. of Venice,v 
If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman may swear it in the behalf of his friend Wixter’s Tale, v 
If she did play false, the fault was hers . . . . . King Fohn, i. 
1 am well acquainted with your manner of wrenchiig the trae cause » the false way 2 Henry IV. ii. 
You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful : I never was nor never will be false Rick. ///. iv. 
Let memory, From false to false, among false maids in love, Upbraid my falsehood 7. and Cr. iii. 


As false As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, As foxtolamb. . . Ko eae SEM 
Would you have me False to my nature? Rather say I play The man I am . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Cannot is false, and that I dare not, falser . . . cee ww ww we we Fuclius Caesar, ii. 
Wouldst not play false, And yet wouldst wrongly win . . . 2. 2 . 6 «© «© Macbeth, i. 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know . . 2. 6 1 ee ew ew we we ee 
A false creation, Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain . . . . em eG ed AL 
It must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not then be false to ay man. . . Aamlet, i. 


Makes marriage-vows As false as dicers’ oaths . . pee Saray ih 
False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand; hog in sloth, fox in stealth ‘oe ae ae | Ki ae Lear, iii. 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose To be suspected, framed to make women false Othello, i. 
F acsexoop. — Did beget of him A falsehood in its contrary as great As my trust was. TJemspest, i. 
Falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent, Three things that women highly hold in hate 7.G. o V. iii. 
When I protest true loyalty to her, She twits me with my falsehood to my friend . . . iv. 
No man that hath a naine By falsehood and corruption doth it shame. . . Com. of E opk: ii. 
I shall be forsworn, which is a great argument of falsehood, if[ love. . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! Aer. of Venice, i. 
Falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire. . 1. 2. 2 2 0 « 6 6 0 eo « King Fok, iii. 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood . . . + «ee ee + e 1 1 Henry V1. ii. 
Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth. . 2. 6. 6 2 5 ee +e e + e Hamlet, ii. 
Falsehood Is worse in kings than beggars . . . cee ww ww we wo) Cymbeline, iii. 
Bitter torture shall Winnow the truth from falsehood a Geen ae aR. eh Wa gn ey 
F ALSENESS cannot come from thee; for thou look’st Modest asjustice. . . . . . Pevicles,v 
FALSTAFF sweats to death, And lards the lean earth as he walks along. . . . «1 ican IVA. 


Now I remember me, his name is Falstaff . . ‘ ii. 
Peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that Falstaff: him keep with, the rest banish ee Oe 
If I be not Jack Falstaff, thenamiIaJack ... . a a owe OY 
Jack Falstaff with my familiars, JouN with my brothers and sisters a a oe ae Heavy IV. ii. 
How might we see Falstaff bestow himself to-night in his true colours? . . 6 2. 6. . OM 


F ame. — Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed; II] deeds are doubled . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, Gives her fame which never dies . . . . . Afuch Ado,v 


So the life that died with shame Lives in death with glorious fame... . . 2. . - - « « Y. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, Live registered . . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, i. 
Too much to know, is to know nought but fame . . 6 1 6 ee ee ee ee ee 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame Doth noise abroad . . . . . ii. 
Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds shake fair buds, And in no sense is meet “Tam. of the S. vet, Vv. 
Find what you seek, That fame may cry youloud . .... ....- . . All’s Well, ii. 
I am in good nanie and fame with the very best . . ° . . . 22 Henry LV, ii. 


I in the clear sky of fame o’ershine you as much as the full moon doth the cinders of the element iv. 
I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety . , Henry V. iii. 
How much he wrongs.his fame, Despairing of his own arm’s s fortitude! . .1 Henry VI, ii. 
Pardon my abuse: I find thou art no less than fame hath bruited . . ce Boas aa TA 


His fame lives in the world, his shame in you. . . 2. + « 2 «© + acs iv. 
I say, without characters, fame liveslong . . . es eee hs 2g ‘Richard 11. iii. 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; For now he lives in fame, though not in life. iii. 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, Grows dainty of his worth. . . . . «Trot. and Cress. i. 
But what the repining enemy commends, That breath fame blows. . . . . ee ee ei 


Bede ee Ree. et ee Ce ee oo we ee ee 


On whose bright crest Fame with her loud’st Oyes Cries,‘ Thisishe’ . . . . «©... iv. 
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Fame. — The book of his good acts, whence men have read His fame unparalleled. Coriolanus, v. 2. 
The man is noble, and his fame toldsin This orb o’ the earth . . 2 2 6 we ee ell el 
Outlive thy father’s days, And fame’s eternai date, for virtue’s praise! . . . Yitus Andron. i. 1. 


He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause. . . ee ee ee ee ce er ee ees Oe 
For a fantasy and trick of fame, Go to their graves like ‘beds oe et ew tw we ew et Hamlet, iv. 4. 
A maid That paragons description and wild fame. . ~ 2 eo «6 Othello, i. 1. 


Famep. — You find him evenly derived From his most famed famous eccetors . - Henry V. ii. 4 
Your grace hath still been famed for virtuous; And now may seem as wise. . 3 Henry VJ. iv. 6. 
FAMILIAR. — It is a famihar beast to man, and signifes love . . . . . . . Alerry Wives, i. 1. 
Though ‘tis my familiar sin With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest. . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 4 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, And to the chapel let us presently . . . . Much Ado, v. 4 
Love is a familiar; Love is a devil: there is no evil angel but Love . . . . Love's L. Lost, i.2 
To make modern and familiar, things supernatural and causeless . . 2. . « . Adl's Well, ii. 3. 
As familiar with ine as my dog; and he holds his piace. . . 2. . 2. « . . «2 Henry lV. ii. 2. 
May be As things acquainted and familiar tous . 2. 2. 6 2 6 6 © © © © © i. We as 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, Familiar as his garter . . 2. 2 1. Meaney Vii. 
They would have me as famiiiar with men’s pockets as their area or their handkerchers . . hii 2 
Our names, Familiar in his mouth as household words. . . . te tan cat, Mes 
Away with him! he has a familiar under his tongue ; he speaks ae Oo ‘God's name 2 Heary VI. iv. 7. 
I do not strain at the position, — It is familiar, — but at the author’s dritt .  Zrot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Time, acquaintance, custom, and condition Made tame and most familiar to my nature. . . ili. 3. 
That we have been familiar, Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison. . . . . . . Covrtolanus, v. 2. 
Not with such familiar instances, Nor with such free and friendly conference . Fsedéns Ceesar, iv. 2. 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, Cannot once startme . . . . . Alacbeth, v. 5. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar . . 2 1. 1 ee 6 ew ee tw ew ww Hamlet, i. 3. 
Good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be wellused . . . 2 2 © «© © « « Othello, ii. 3. 
FAMILIARITY. — I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt. . . . . Merry Wives, i. 1. 
Better known to you when I have held familiarity with fresher clothes . . . . Adl's Well, v. 2. 
To be uo more so familiarity with such poor people. . . . ; ~ » « «2 Henry lV. ii. 
F AMILIARLY.—Talks as familiarly of roaring lions As maids of tiinesh do of puppy-dogs King Fokn, i ii. 1. 
Famine. — Was the very genius of famine. . . . 2 «6 6 1 6 © «© © oe) 2 Henry LV. iii. 2. 
Should famine, sword, and fire Crouch for employment we a Me » 6 © « « Henry V.i. Prol. 
Famine is in thy cheeks, Need and oppression starveth in thine ayes . « « Romeoand Fultet, v. 1. 
Here let them lie ‘Till famine and the ague eatthemup ... ... .. =. . Macbeth, v. 5. 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, Till famine “es thee ....-. Ge ME: 
E'en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth famine . . ‘ oe ade Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
FamiIsHepb. — I am famished in his service; you may tell every finger Ihave . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2 
Famous. — He was famous, sir, in his profession, and it was his great right tobe so <Adl’s Well, i. 1. 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth, Renowned for their deeds . . Richard //. it. 1, 
We will make thee famous through the world . . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 ee ee eo Henry V1. iii. 3. 
So famous, So excellent in art, and still so rising . . . « Henry VIII. wW. 2. 
Fan. — An I were now by this rascal, I could brain him with hig lady’ s ye . « .t Henry IV. ii. 3. 
Pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, With divers-coloured fans . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Fancigs.— Make thee the father of their idle dreams And rack thee in their fancies Afeas. for Meas. iv. 1. 
Look you arm yourself To fit your fancies to your father’s will . . . . «Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
An old hat and ‘the humour of forty fancies’ pricked in’t for a feather . Zaz. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle For girls of nine. . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
However we do praise ourselves, Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm . . 7eusl/th Night, ii. 4. 
Why do you keep alone, Of sorriest fancies your companions making? . . . . .« Macbeth, iii. 2. 
She is troubled with thick-coming fancies, That keep her from her rest . . . . cee WR 
Fancy. — A solemn air, and the best comforter To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains Tempest, v. 1. 
Stones whose rates are either rich or poor As fancy valuesthem . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
There is no appearance of fancyinhim . . . . 2. ee ee 0 ee ow wt Mech Ada, iii. 2. 


A fancy that he hath to strange disguises . . . Or Ree By cali eS, A ANS 
Unless he have a fancy to this foolery, as it anneats he hath . gay Ge a May 8) ake eo ee ee, ‘ore ES 
He is no fool for fancy, as you would have it appearheis. . . «© - .« « + - . hii 2. 


This child of fancy that Armado hight . . . 1. 2. 2. 1 2 2 es we ow Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
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Fancy. — Smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Dreams and sighs, Wishes and tears, poor fancy’s followers . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, Or iv the heart or inthe head?. . . . 2. 2 Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Fancy dies In the cradle where it lies. Let us all ring fancy’s knell . . . . iii. 
Pacing through the forest, Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy . . he You Like It, i iv. 
If ever, — as that ever may be near, -— You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy . ._ iii. 
Even as a flattering dream or worthless fancy . . . . « Lam. of the Shrew, \nduc. 
I never yet beheld that special face Which I could taney a more e than any other. . . . i. 
Now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy Must sanctify his reliques . . . . . All's Well, i. 
Pardon, my gracious lord; for I submit My fancy to youreyes . . . yer ae! Bae ii. 
We must every one be a man of his own fancy, not to know what we speak ae ae ee ee eee | 
As all impediments in fancy’s course Are motives of more fancy .... . v. 
So full of shapes is fancy That it alone is high fantastical . 2. 2. 7 1 ew ee T welfth Night, i. 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep; If it be thus to dream, still let mesleep! . . . .~ iv. 
Not able to produce more accusation Than your own weak-hinged fancy. . , Winter's Tale, ii. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, And leave me out on’t. . . Henry VIII. ii. 
I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams Possess your fancy . ... . =... .. iv. 
Never did young man fancy With so eternal and so fixedasoul. . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
I have lived To see inherited my very wishes And the buildings of my fancy . . Corvolanus, ii. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy. //amelet, i. 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy . . ...... 
Three of the carriages, in faith, are very dear to fancy . . a a ea oe ae ee ee 
May all the building in my fancy pluck Upon my hateful life . oe 0 « ow ew « King Lear, iv. 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see The fancy outwork nature. . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Nature wants stuff To vie strange forms with fancy. . . Vv. 

F ANCY-FREEB.—T he imperial votaress passed on, In maiden rheditation: faiicy-free. Mid. N. Driaia, ii. 

F ANCY-MONGER. — If I could meet that fancy-monger, I would give him some As You Like /1t, iii. 

Fancy-sick. — All] fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, With sighs of love. . Adid. N. Dream, iii 

F anes. — For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse Than priests and fanes that lie Cyszbeline, iv. 

F anc. — Since I am a dog, beware my fangs. . . oe oe ow ew ow) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
The icy fang And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind. cee ee ew ww AS Vou Like It, ii. 


By the very fangs of malice I swear, Iam notthatI play. . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
Destruction fang mankind! . . - . . o 0 « « « Limon of Athens, iv. 3. 
F ANGLED. — Be not as is our fangled world, a edrineat Nobler ‘than that it covers . Cymbeline, v. 4. 
FANTAsigs. — I "ll streak her eyes, And make her full of hateful fantasies. . Afid. N. pei ii, x, 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, Such shaping fantasies. . . Ve fe 


Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, Which busy care draws in the brains of men Sulius C cesar, ii. 
FANTASTIC. — To be fantastic may become a youth Of greater time. . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven As make the angels weep. . JAfeas. for Meas. ii. 
Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat . . Richard /1. i. 
F ANTASTICAL, — Hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical . . . . Much Ada, ii. 
His words are a very fantastical banquet, just so many strange dishes. . . . . 2... sik 
The schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical; too too vain, too too vain. . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles. . . . As Vou Like 1, iii. 
So full of shapes is fancy That it alone is high fantastical. . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed Which outwardly yeshow? . ..... . . Macbeth, i. 
Bragging and telling her fantastical lies . . . ‘an er . « » Othello, ii. 
FANTASTICOES. — Such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes a a ee Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
FANTASY. — Fie on sinful fantasy! Fie on lust and luxury! . . . . . . . Merry Wives, v. 
Stolen the impression of her fantasy With bracelets of thy hair . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
How many actions most ridiculous Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy? As Fou Like /1, ii. 
Art thou alive? Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? . . . . . . ws Henry lV. y. 
Children of an idle brain, Begot of nothing but vain fantasy. . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Things unlucky charge my fantasy: I have no will to wander forth of doors. . Fulins Caesar, iii. 
You tremble and look pale: Is not this something more than fantasy? . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
For a fantasy and trick of fame, Go to their graves like heds Gc & . ov. 
Fap. — And being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashiered . . . . . 1. ewe Dery Wives, i i. 
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FARDRL. — There is that in this fardel will make him scratch hisbeard. . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Who would fardels bear, To grunt and sweat under a weary lite? . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 1. 
FARDINGALES. —Caps and golden rings, With ruffs and cuffs and fardingales Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
FAREWELL, sweet playfellow: pray thouforus . . 2. . 2 6 «© «© «© «© « Mid. N. Dream, i. t. 
Alter them, and take a more dilated farewell . 2. 2 1 6 0 ew et ew ew ww AML’s Hell, it. 2. 
Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs be gone. . . 2. 2 6 e 6 et + Lwel/th Night, ii. 3. 
Let us take a ceremonious leave And loving farewell . . 2. 2 2 «© 1 + ee Kechard //. i. 3. 
He should have had a volume of farewells . 2. 2. 2 6 1 0 0 ee @ ee ow we ww ww Le he 
Farewell at once, for once, for all, and ever. — Well, we may meet again... . .. . %W2. 
Since you teach me how to flatter you, Imagine | have said farewell already . . Richard ///. i. 2. 
Farewell to the little good you bear me. Farewell! along farewell! . . . . Henry V///. iii. 2. 
Welcome ever smiles, And farewell goes out sighing . . . . . - « « Trot. and Cress. il. 3. 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven. . . Bo San Gree SB wo a a. ek &, AV 
O, now, for ever Farewell the tranquil mind ! firewell content!. . 2. 2 « «© + « Othello, iii. 3. 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, That make ambition virtue! . . 2. 2...) oD. 3. 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shnil trump, The Sa Grumil oa ae we ee SN Be 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation ’s gone! . . : ee ee ee ee a lil. 3. 
Seek no colour for your going, But bid farewell, and go a ioc Ani. ad Cleo. l. 3 
FARMER.—Not half so greata blow to hear As will a chestnut ina fatiner’s fire Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
Here’s a farmer, that hanged himself on the expectation of plenty. . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark ata beggar?. . . . . + © © « + © . Ming Lear, wv. 6. 
FAsHiIon.—I have forgot tocourt; Besides, the fashion of the time is changed 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
Let go that rude uncivil touch, Thou friend of an ill fashion! 2. 2. 0. 6 6 6 ee 8 we OW he 
The pretty babes, That mourned for fashion, ignorant what to fear . . . «Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
Know my aspect, And fashion your demeanour to my looks . . . . 6 2 2 «© + + © +) AD 
Very easily possible: he wears his faith but as the fashion of hishat. . . . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
The fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it. . . 2. 6 © © + 6 s+ 6 ed 
What fashion will you wear the garland of? . . ec eee ee ee a ee ee | 
I would fain have it a match, and 1 doubt not but to ‘fashion Ids Sue -G) Am eee RS a a 
In the mean time I will so fashion the matter that Hero shall be absent. . . . ... . ith 2 
Lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of anew doublet . . . . ? i Go ae ae Chee 
Not to be so odd and from all fashions As Beatrice is, cannot be éoipaetidable oa eS 4 Ay 
Thou knowest that the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak, is nothing toaman .. . ili. 3. 
I mean, the fashion. — Yes, the fashion is the fashion . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 © © © @ ew ew ew) A 3D 
But seest thou not what a deformed thiefthis fashion is? . 2 6. 6 6 6 e © oe eo ew OD 3 
I see that the fashion wears out more apparel than the man . . 2. «© 6 6 0 6 © © © «ihe 3 
Art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion too? . 2. 1. 1 6 ew ew ee ew tw (CT 3D 
Thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fashion . . . - « 6 © « © « © iii. 3. 


Your gown's a most rare fashion, faith . . . .. 4... F ge te et eA ae Se ek SA 
For a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours is worth éenic on’t . 2. . 6 6 ee OM 
Doubt not but success Will fashion the event in bettershape . . . . « « ‘ iv. 3. 


A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, That hath a mint of phrases . Live s vn Lost, i. 3. 
A most illustrious wight, A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight . . . .... .hw 


Her favour turns the fashion of the days, For native blood is courted painting now. . . iv. 3. 
This reasoning is not in the fashion to choose mea husband. . .. . . . Mer. of Venice, 1, 2. 
Thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice To the last hour ofact . . . . ive. 


It was upon this fashion bequeathed me by will but poor a thousand crowns As Vou Like It, i. 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, Where none will sweat but for promotion . . . ii. 3. 
This shepherd’s passion Is much upon my fashion . . . 6 6 6 6 ee ew ee ww The he 
But yet, for fashion sake, I thank you too for your society . . 1. 2. 6 . © © © + es 6D 2 
You must not look so sour. — It is my fashion, when I seeacrab. . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
I like it not: Old fashions please me best . . . . . . i eB Aer ace ae Ss as 8. As 
Infected with the fashions, full of windgalls, sped with spavina a We SR a ie BS en I 
’T is some odd humour pricks him to this fashion . 2. 2. 2 6 0 ee ew te et tw tw «Ch 
You bid me make it orderly and well, According to the fashion and the time . . . . . . iv. 3. 
Here is the note of the fashion to testify. . . . . ‘ ; ‘ iv. 3. 
Like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fashion: richly suited, but unsuitable ‘ ‘Al? s ; Well, i, 6 
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F asHion. — Whose constancies Expire before their fashions . . . 


This is the old fashion ; you two never meet but you fall to some discord 


Came ever in the reatward of the fashion . . . - . ae ae oe 
I will deeply put the fashion on, And wear it in my heart . a ar ae 
Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of France . 


It is not a fashion for the maids in France to kiss before they: are 5 manied 


I cannot be confined within the weak list of a country’s fashion. . 
Is this the guise, Is this the fashion in the court of England? .. . 


And entertain some score or two of tailors, To study fashions to adorn my body . Richard //7/. i. 


An all men were o’ my mind, — Wit would be out of fashion. . . 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail In monumental mockery. . . 
To fashion in My sequent Secures ; be thoutrue ... . 
Nothing else holds fashion . . eb 


He will, after his sour fashion, tell you What hath proceeded worthy note to-day ‘Fudius Cee i. 
Men may construe things after their fashion, Clean from the purpose of the things themselves i. 
Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, Would run to these and these extremities . . ii. 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, A violet in the youth of primy nature. 


He hath importuned me with love In honourable fashion. . 
These are now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages . 
The appurtenance of welcome is fashion and ceremony 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form, The observed of all observers é 


W hereon his brains stil] beating puts him thus From fashion of himself . 
Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the earth? . 

All with me’s meet that Ican fashion fit . . . . 2. 3. 6 « 6 
I do not like the fashion of your garments . . . b= <wtagtée cat, 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote In mine own comforts i 8 


Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, And make death proud to ‘ake us 


Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion . . . 2... 1 1 6 ee 
I will begin The fashion, less without and more within . . . . . 
FASHIONABLE. — To promise is most courtly and fashionable . . 


Like a fashionable host That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand:, 


FASHIONED. — Swayed and fashioned by the hand of heaven ‘ 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, That fashioned others. . 


e 


Lie like one lump before him, to be fashioned Into what pitch he please 


Undoubtedly Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle . . . 
F ASHIONING them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reeky painting . . . 
Fashioning our humours Even to the opposed end of our intents 
F ASHION-MONGING. — Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys. . 


Fast.—To fast, like one that takes diet; to watch, like one that fears robbing 


Have punished me With bitter fasts, with penitential groans 
Surfeit is the father of much fast . . . . . 
You have no stomach having broke your fast . 


We that know what ’t is to fast and pray Are penitent for: your default (oxday: 


She that doth fast till you come home to dinner . . . : 
I will pronounce your sentence: you shall fast with bran and water : 
Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences ere thou be pardoned. . . . 
To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast and loose 


Can vou fast? your stomachs are too young; And abstinence sagenders iialadies ew 8 iv. 


Fast bind, fast find; A proverb never stale in gues mind... 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast. . . . on at isi 7% 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, Is my strict fast ss 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days. . . yes 


Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, And for the ‘day confined to fast in fires Havilet, i. 


Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on the issue? 
Fastep — When you fasted, it was presently after dinner . 
F asTING. — She is not to be kissed fasting, in respect of her breath . 


Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love . 
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FasTiInG. — How one man eats into another’s pride, While prideisfasting! . TZvoit.and Cress. iii. 3 
Fat. — rhev would melt me out of my fat drop by drop. . . . . . wee Merry lives, iv. 5. 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear hin. He hates our sacred nation. . Mfer. of benice, 1. 3. 
Cram ‘s with praise, and make ’s As fatas tame things . . . . 1 1. 6 6 Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Come out of that fat room, and lend me thy hand to laugha litle . . . . 2 ».1 Henrylv. it g 
One of them is fat and grows old: (sod help the while! 2... Gs ee AS Senet PR tw yal WS 
If to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be ioved a ee ee ee eee | Oe 
Let ’s away; Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 1 we te ew ee Ch 2 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, hough many dearer . . 2. 1 1 we eee OHH 
Would they but fat their thoughts With this crammed reason... . . 2) Lvot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
That were to enlard his fat already pride, And add more coals to Cancer . . ..... W103 
O, how this villany Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! .o. 0. 0. 6) . Situs Andron. iii. 1. 
Let me have men about me that are fat; Sieek-headed men. . . . . ww) OF ulius Caesar, i. 2. 
We fat all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 3. 
Your fat king and your Jean beggar is but variab‘e service, two dishes, but to one table . . iv. 3. 
FATAL. — Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible To feeling astosight? . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 1. 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, Which gives the stern’st good-night . . . it. 2. 


I fear you; for you are fatal then When your eyes rollso. . . . . « © « Othello, v. 2. 
Fate. — Stand fast, good Fate, to his hanging: make the rope of his destiny our cable Zesmfest, i. 1. 
You fools ! I and my fellows Are ministers of Fate... A ae ee es ae es |) ee 
Whom the fates have marked To bear the extremity of dire mishap ~ + « « Com. of Errors, t. 1. 
Then fate o’er-rules, that, one man holding troth, A million fail . . . 1 AGia. N. ee ih, 2. 
Appronich, ve Furies fell! O Fates, come, come, Cut thread and thrum. . . . WE 
According to Fates and Destinies, and such odd sayings . . . . . " Mer. SV. ee ii. 2. 
The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distemper yours . . . . . . . Swelfth Night, ii. 1. 
O God! that one might read the book of fate, And see the revolution of the times 2 Heury /V. iii. 1. 


By cruel fate, And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel . 2. . 2 1. 1. we) Henry V. iii. 6 
Despite of fate, To my determined time thou gavest new date . . . . . . %& Henry VI. iv. 6. 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide; It boots not toresist . . . 3 Henry VI. iv. 3. 
’T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake That virtue must go through . . Henry V/JJ. i. 2. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside, Of comely virtues . . . . . « . Ltmon of Athens, iii. 5. 


Men at some time are masters of their fates . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 0 te ew et ew) Flius Cesar, i. 2 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem To have thee crowned . .. . . . Macbeth,i. 5 
Where our fate, Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and serzeus . . . a: Boe, Bee cae FARR 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, And champion me to the utterance! irk. ee Be =e ao TNE 
Must embrace the fate Of that dark hour... Ge 48S HO > ER aeons cas ae es Se CER 
I?ll make assurance double sure, And take a bond at fate en Wt ser dhe ge Bec PGA Ts en ee AES 
Our will and fates do so contrary run That our devices still are overthrown. . . . Hamlet, iii. 2 


Not another comfort like to this Succeeds in unknown fate . . . . . 2 « ee) Othello, ii. 1. 
But, O vain boast! Who can control his fate? . 2. 2. 6. 2. 6 2 we ew ee 
Do not please sharp fate To grace it with your sorrows . . . 1. 6 « “And. ‘and Cleo. iv. 14. 


FATHER. — Full fathom five thy father lies; Of his bones are coral made. . . . . Zemnepest, i. 2. 
My father ‘s of a better nature, sir, Than he appears by speech. . . 2 ee ee ee ee RD 
So rare a wondered father and a wife Makes this place Paradise . . ......+ +. iw 
My mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our maid howling 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
A son that well deserves The honour and regard of such afather . . 2... 1 1 e ee OG 
As fond fathers Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch . . . . . Sfeas. for Meas. i. 3. 
There my father’s grave Did utter forth a voice . . ai Bt a) Ge Sek Re <M 
Thousand escapes of wit Make thee the father of their idle dreams 6 ee ac Be , re Ae o 
My father’s wit and my mother's tongue, assist me! . . . goes ce Liewe Ss L. Lost,i 1. 2. 
Being of an old father’s mind, Many can brook the weather that ilove not the wind. . . iv. 2. 


To you your father should be as a god; One that composed your beauties .  Afid. N. Draw i an 2 
I would my father looked but with my eyes ar te ta’ CaS fen eae Re Te ie etal Me Be ae 4 Yew Dek 


The wall is down that parted their fathers . . . . ee ee ae ee ee ee ee, 
So is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will ots dead father. . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
If my father had not scanted ine And hedged me by his wit... Wh ee dice ane. A 


My father did something smack, something grow to, he had a kind Sf taste . a ee eee | ae: 
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Farner. — This is my true-begotten father! who, being more than sand-blind Mer. of Venice, ii. 


You might fail of the knowing me: it is a wise father that knows hisown child . . . . . iii. 


What heinous sin is it in me To be ashamed to be my father’s child! . . . fe) 9 ae Me, a aM 
The sins of the father are to be laid upon the children . . . 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew 


1 have as much of my father in me as you. . 2 0 0 ee) AS You Like It, i. 
My father charged you in his will to give me good education 4 eR we Oe ye eA 
The spirit of my father grows strong in me, and I will no longer endure it eB EA es Sey as 
The world esteemed thy father honourable, But I did find him still mineenemy . . . . 2 2 3 
My father’s rough and envious disposition Sticks me at heart . . . . . 2. 6. i 
It was a crest ere thou wast born: Thy father’s father wore it . . iv. 


I know her father, though I know not her; And he knew my deceased father T. am. ar the yee i. 
Fathers commonly Do get their children . . . we? ea WEN gS Oe ae See ee. Se 
Formal in apparel, In gait and countenance surely like z a father . Pe ee ee ae ee ee eee 
Succeed thy father In manners, asin shape! . . 2. 1. 1 1 6 1 ee ee ew All's Well, i. 


Whose judgements are Mere fathers of their garments . 


e ° e e e e . e e e 1 
I am all the daughters of my father’s house, And all the brothers {0 ~ « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 


The whole matter And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip . . . . . « « « Winter's Tale, ii. 


Is not your father grown incapable Of reasonable affairs?. . . iv. 
I was never so bethumped with words Since I first called my brother’: 8 father dad K ie “‘Yokn, i il. 


I had rather You would have bid me argue likea father . . . . ... . . Richard //. i. 


The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, Is my strict fast. . . . 2 2 6 2 ee ee) 
My brain I’l] prove the female to my soul, My soul the father. . . . 1... v. 
With the rusty curb of old father antic, the law . . F 4 ee Haney IV. i. 
1 Il not bear mine own flesh so far afoot again for all ‘hee coin in thy father’ sexchequer . ._ ii. 
For this the foolish over-careful fathers Have broke their sleep with thoughts. 2 Henry JV. iv. 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought i e F « ee ee we ea AWE 


Happy always was it for that son Whose father for his jroarding went to ‘hell. .3 Henry V1. ii. 


*T is a happy thing To be the father unto many sons. . . ee a ee ee ee 


Loved me above the measure of a father; Nay, godded me, indeed » 0 6 « « Coriolanus, v. 
But, woe the while! our father’s minds are dead. . . . Sulius Cesar, i. 


Do not for ever with thy vailed lids Seek for thy noble father i in the dust - « « © Manlet, i. 
*T is sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, To give these mourning duties to your father i. 
But, you must know, your father lost a father ; That father lost, lost his . . «0. 6. 2. 6 oh 
Whose common theme Is death of fathers . . . ‘ oo i. 


A little month, or ere those shves were old With which ‘he followed my poor father’ s body ‘ 
My father’s brother, but no more like my father Than I to Hercules. . oe eee 
Methinks I see my father. — Where, my lord?— In my mind's eye, Horatio . . . . . 


i 

i 

i 

A figure like your father, Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe 2 6 6 ee ee eee ee i. 
EM 

i 

i 


I knew your father; These hands are not more like. . . . a a ae 

I am thy father’s spirit, Doomed for a certain term to walk the night i AES ee oe 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life Now wears his crown . . 2 6 «6 + « © © 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed More than in words . . 2. + + © e 6 © «© Jv. 

If I were your father’s dog, You should not useme so. . . . + 2 6 « © « Ang Lear, ii. 

Fathers that wear rags Do make their children blind . 2. 2. 6. 6 © © © © © © © @ © i 
. Fathers that bear bags Shall see their children kind. . . . . emake tae te eae ng. 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, —O, that way madness lies! i Mir tat 2A 


Had you not been their father, these white flakes Had challenged pity ofthem . . . . .~ iv. 
Her father loved me; oft invited me; Still questioned me the story of my life . . . Othello, i. 
FATHERED he js, and yet he’s fatherless . . . ~ 2 oo es es Macbeth, iv. 
Fatuom. — Full fathom five thy father lies ; Of his bones a are coral made... . Jemtpest, i. 
That thou didst know how many fathom deep Iam in love!. . . . « . As Vou Like /t, iv. 
Another of his fathom they have none To lead their business . . 2 2 « « Othello, i. 
Into the bottom of the deep, Where fathom-line could never touch the ground ~ 1 Henry LV. i. 


FaTIGATE. — His doubled spirit Re-quickened what in flesh was fatigate. . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
FatTness. — In the fatness of these pursy times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg = //anilet, iii. 
FatTTer. — Would he were fatter! But I fear him not. . ee tw) Fulins Caesar, i. 
F AT-wiTTED. — Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack 0 6 ew we ew « A Henry IV. i. 
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Fautt.—I have done weeping: all the kind of the Launces have this very fault Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
That fault may be mended with a breakfast 2. 1 6 6 6 ew ew ee ww ee 
She hath more hair than wit, and more faults than hairs 2... 6 1 6 ee ee ee eth 
‘ More wealth than faults.” —Why, that word makes the faults gracious. . . . - 2. 6 6 iiti. 
Were man But constant, he were perfect. That one error Fills him with faults. . . . . vz 
His worst fault is, that he is given to prayer; he is something peevish that way Merry Wives, i. 
What a world of vile ill-favoured faults Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-year! . _—_ iii. 
Whether it be the fault and glimpse of newness . . . . « « © « Meas. for Meas. i. 
You may not so extenuate his offence For I have had such faults GG o Be Ce Sige aa? rs nee ee 
Some run from brakes of ice, and answer none: And some condemned for a fault alone a ee 
Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it?) Why, every fault ’s condemned ere it be done . iii. 
Is this her fault or mine? The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? . . 6. 2 6 6 6 sik 
As soine would seem to be, From our faults, as faults from seeming, free . 2. 2. 2 6 + «© Alb 
That with such vehemency he should pursue Faults proper to himself . . . . 2. « - VY. 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults . . . . ee ee ee ee ee ee 
I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; Yet did repent me, after more advice... .. Vz 
I shall be post indeed, For she will score your fault upon my his » 2 © « Com. of Errors, i. 
It is a fault that springeth from youreye . . . ee ae ae ee 
That ’s a fault that water will mend. — No, sir, ’t is in grain ; Noah’s flood could not doit . iil. 
The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be not woved in good time. . . . Aluch Ado, ii. 
Blushing cheeks by faults are bred, And fears by pale white shown . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue . . . CO fae BoA as BA eat, ME 
I shall find you empty of that fault, Right joyful of your ralonnation a a a a ee ef 
’T is partly my own fault; Which death or absence soon shall remedy . . Aid. MN. Dreams, iii. 
Parts that become thee happily enough, And in such eyes as ours appear not faults Mer. of Ven. ii. 
If I could add a he unto a fault, I would deny it 2... 2 1. 6 1 ew ew ee So tap 
I will chide no breather in the world but myself, against whom I know most faults 4s You Like It, ii. 
The worst fault you have is to be in love. —’T isa fault I will not change for your best virtue iii. 
Every one fault seeming monstrous till his fellow-fault came to match it. . 2. 6 6 6. «ih 
O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s occasion! . . . .. +. +. JV. 
Would take her with all faults, and money enough . . . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, 1. 
Her only fault, and that is faults enough, Is that she is intolerable curst. . . 2. 6. - - ee kh 
Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not . . . 2. . +. . «© All's Well, iv. 
Our rash faults Make trivial price of serious things we have... 6 6 se 6 ee ee el UY, 
Did not I say he would work it out ?— The cur is excellent at faults . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Such a headstrong potent fault it is, That it but mocks reproof. . ... . oe 
You have made fault I’ the boldness of your speech. . . . 2. 2 2 ee Winter's Tale, iii. 
If she did play false, the fault washers . . . .. Gece . . « « King Fohn, i. 
Your fault was not your folly: Needs must you lay vour heart at his dispase gt TES tes she ode? 2p) ae 
Oftentimes excusing of a fault Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse . . . . + - iv. 
The image of a wicked heinous fault Lives in hiseye . . . 6 2 6 es es se ee te ee Ave 
To smooth his fault I should have been more mild . . . . . 1 ee 6 et + 6 Rithard I. i. 
Let me know my fault: On what condition stands itand wherein?. . . 2. 2. © 2 6 6 + ik 
If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked! . . . 2. 1 ee « « et Henry IV. it. 
He will suspect us still, and find a time To punish this offence in other faults. . . . . . ¥. 
The midwives say the children are not in the fault; whereupon the world increases 2 Henry JV. ii. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth . iv. 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper, Shall not be winked at. . . . . . « « Henry V. ii. 
These are petty faults to faults unknown, Which time will bring to licht . . 2 Henvy VI. in. 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; For I should melt at an offender’s tears . . . . . iit. 
O monstrous fault, to harbour such athought! . . . 2. 6. 2. 2. 6 + « + 3 Henry VI. iti. 
- I forgive and quite forget old faults . . . . i Se Be te Sap tae. ee ae ae. 
Do not frown upon my faults, For I will henceforth be no more unconstant ...... Wz. 
His fault was thought, And yet his punishment was cruel death . . . . «3 Ruchard 1/1. ii. 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, Not you, correcthim. . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him! . . . 1 1 6 0 © ew . iv. 
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Like or find fault; do as your pleasures are . . «5 6 0 0 e ee Troi. ‘and Cress. Prol. 
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Fautt. — He hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition. . . . . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
He ’s poor in no one fault, but stored with all. — Especially in pride. . . - .....~ ii 
We call a nettle but a nettle, and The faults of fools but folly . . 2... 6. e+ 6 «ee Ohh 
Every man has his fault, and honesty ishis .... . . . Limon of Athens, iii. 
My honest-natured friends, I must needs say you havea little fault a v. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But in ourselves, that we are dinderiinzs: lias ren i. 


Who ever knew the heavens menace so?—Those that have known the earth so full of faults. . i. 


I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly . ...... gi cee Qa an eee. a 
I do not like your faults.— A friendly eye could never see such faults . Gs Tee eh i ed ee - AV 
All his faults observed, Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote. . . .....~ iv. 
’*T is a fault to heaven, A fault against the dead, a faulttonature. ... . . . . Hamlet, i. 


Shall in the general censure take corruption From that particular fault . 2. 2. 2. 0. eee wh 
But breathe his faults so quaintly That they may seem the taints of liberty. . . 2. . 2... ii. 
We ourselves compelled, Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults . . 2. 2. 1 1 8 «Oil 
Dipping all his faults in their affection . . nla gh Re Tit Ba a des a oe AVS 
Like a sister am most loath to call Your faults as hey" are jammed: - « « « « King Lear, i. 
Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. . . «2. 1 1 6 e © © eo ee ew ew ew el 
The fault Would not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep. . . . . . 6 © © © «© e oh 
O most small fault, How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! . . . . 2. 1 0 ee & aed 
Oft my jealousy Shapes faults that are not. . . . Bee AO ae ge ae “Othello, i iii. 


A man who is the abstract of all faults That all men iollow oe ew te ew ew ew Ant. and Cleo. i. 


Throw my heart Against the flint and hardness of my fault . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee) OW. 
Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods Do like this worst. . . . . . . Pericles, iv. 
FauLtTiness. — Is ’t long or round? — Round even to faultiness . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
F AuLTLEss. — See here the tainture of thy nest, And look thyself be faultless . . 2 //enry VI. ii. 
Faustusgs. — Like three German devils, three Doctor Faustuses . . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Favour. —I mean that her beauty is exquisite, but her favour infinite. . Zzvo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
I beseech you Confirm his welcome with some special favour . . 2. . 6 6 0 ee ee eb 
When I call to mind your gracious favours Done to me, undeserving as] am... . . ._ iii. 
Outward courtesies would fain proclaim Favours that keep within . . . . Alcas. for Meas. v. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full What hath befallen of them and thee till now Cos. of Errors, i. 
Truth it is, good signior, Your niece regards me with an eye of favour . . . .  Aluch Ado,v 


Her favour turns the fashion of the days, For native blood is counted painting now Love’s L. Lost, iv. 


You have a favour too: Who sent it? and what isit?. . 2... . ee .v. 
Sickness is catching; O were favour so, Yours would I catch . . . . Mid. 'N. Dream, i. 
Seeking sweet favours for this hateful ical, I did upbraid her and fall out with her . . . iv. 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship: If he will take it, so; if not, adieu Aler. of lenice, i. 
Some lively touches of my daughter’ sfavour .. Be te we ee ee a Don Dike Thx, 
My imagination Carries no favour in ’t but Bertram’: S08 6 Se ow. te el > AMIEL, 1. 
Heart too capable Of every line and trick of his sweet favour. . 2. 2. 2 6 0 6 ee we we ek 
Certain it is, that he will steal himself intoa man’s favour . . 6. 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ODD 
Methinks My favour here begins towarp . . . 6. 6 6 0 6 © « « © Winter's Tale, i. 
I do love the favour and the form Of this most fair occasion. . . . . . . « Ainge Fohn,v 
I well remember The favours of these men; were they not mine?. . . . . «© Richard /1/. iv. 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour . . . . Sw ae as a es aren yd Vow: 
Knit his brows, As frowning at the favours of the world oe a ae 2 ee « 2MMenry VI. i. 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, I will maintain it with some little cost . Richard IT. i. 
O, how wretched Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! , , . . Jlenry WITT, iii. 
He that depends Upon your favours swims with fins of lead . . . 2... ee CS ortolanus, i. 
Your favour is well approved by yourtongue . . . ey Me 
I know that virtue to be in vou, Brutus, As well as I do Liaw eal euiward Esour: Silins Cesar, }. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear Your favours nor your hate . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Only look up clear; To alter favour ever is to fear: Leave all the resttome...... 2 
Affliction, passion, hell itself, She turns to favour and to prettiness . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. . . . . - 6 6 © «© se es OY. 
A thing so monstrous, to dismantle So many folds of favour. . . . . « . « King Lear, i. 
Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard; I say, put money in thy purse . . . . . Othello, i. 
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Favour. — Loveliness in favour, sympathv in years, manners and beauties . . . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
So tart a favour To trumpet such good tidings! . 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee AM. and Cleo. ii. 5. 


I have surely seen him: His favour is familiartome . . . . . ~ 6 0 « Cymbeline, v. 5. 
Favourite. — Like favourites, Made proud by princes, that advance their pride . Aluch Ado, it. 1 
The great man down, you mark his favourite flies. . a ae ee . « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Fawn. — Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn And give it food gee ae, a You Like It, ii. 7 
I am too old to fawn upona nurse, Too far in years to bea pupilnow . . . . Richard /l.i.3 


Rather show our general louts How you can frown than spend a fawn upon ’em . Cortolanss, iii. 2. 
If you know That I do fawn on men and hugthem hard . . . . . . . . = Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 

F AWNING. -- How like a fawning publican he looks! I hate him for he isa Christian Aler. of Venice, i. 3. 
Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee Where thrift may follow fawning. . . . . Hamelet, iii. 2 
Fear. — If I be drunk, I ‘ll be drunk with those that have the fear of God . . Merry Wives, i. 1 
Leaving the fear of God on the left hand and hiding mine honour in my necessity . . . . il. 2 

I will go further than I meant, to pluck all fears outofyou . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
Unless the fear of death doth make me dote . . . 6 «© « 6 « «© 6 « Com. of Errors, ¥. 1. 
Avoids them with great discretion, or undertakes them with a most Christian-like fear J/uch A do, ii. 3. 
Beshrew my hand, If it should give your age such cause of fear. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee el UWS 
You have done this in the fear of God, very religiously . . . . . . « . Love’sL. Lost, iv. 2. 
2. 

2 

I 

2. 

2 

I 

1 

2 


Cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of fear, Unpleasing toa married ear! . . 2. 6. 7 1 ee ee OU 
Iam as ugly asa bear; For beasts that meet me run away for fear . . . Atta. N. Dream, ii. 
A parlous fear. I believe we must leave the killing out when allisdone . . . . . 1. .) OGtt 
Lost with their fears thus strong, Made senseless things begin to do them wrong. . . . «iti. 
I led them on in this distracted fear . . . ino Nia Re ane BA ae IE 
In the night, imagining some fear, How easy isa bash ‘supposed a ‘Beart re ae er en, 


Make periods in the midst of sentences, Throttle their practised accent intheir fears . . . v. 
Rash-embraced despair, And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 


The attribute to awe and majesty, Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings oe a ee me APES 
As those that fear they hope, and know they fear. . 1. 1... e ee) AS You Like It, v. 4. 
In the highest compulsion of base fear . . . . we we ww ww ew All's Well, iii. 6. 
And makest conjectural fears to come into me, Which I would fain shut out . . 1. 6 w]e 3 
My fore-past proofs, howe’er the matter fall, Shall tax my fears of little vanity. v. 
It is the baseness of thy fear That makes thee strangle thy propriety . . . . Twelfth Night, v. 
I am questioned by my fears, of what may chance Or breed upon our absence. Winter’s Tale, i. 


*T was a fear Which oft infects the wisest . . ; ee 
I am sick and capable of fears, Oppressed with qirones atid therefore full of fears Ki ie Sohn, i iti. 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, A woman, naturally born to fears . 2... . . © ith 
Your fears, which, as they say, attend The steps of wrong, should move yon. . . . . «iv. 
Full of idle dreams, Not knowing what they fear, but fulloffear . . . . 2. 2... ..~ iw. 
My teeth shall tear The slavish motive of recanting fear . . . . . . . » . Richard 11, i. 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown: An easy task itis to winourown . . . . . 2. 2. iii. 
The love of wicked men converts to fear; That fearto hate. . 2. 2. 2. 6 © 6 ee we 2 Uw 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: Forgetto pityhim . . . 2. 2. 1. «6 «© © © e oY, 
Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear? . 6 6 6 6 eo we we ew ew we ee ee 
I fear thee as [ fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp . . . . 2. 2 ee tot Henry IV. iii. 
Talk not of dying: I am out of fear Of death or death’s hand . . 2. 1. 1. 2 1 ee ee dW 
All too confident To give admittance toa thought of fear. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Fear not your advancements ; I will be the man yet that shall make you great . . ... . .Y. 
First my fear; then my courtesy; last my speech . ... . ae oe ee ae ee 
My fear is, your displeasure ; my courtesy, my duty; and my aneach; te beg your pardons . Epil. 
It fits us then to be as provident As fear may teach us out of lateexamples. . . . Henry — ii. 4: 


en ea ae ers 


i 
22 


He'll drop his heart into the sink of fear, And for achievement offer us hisransom. . . . 4783 
His fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are . . 1 1 0 6 st ew nn \ an 2 
Of all base passions, fear is most accursed . . . 1 2 6 6 0 ee we we ee Fetes VI. v. 2. 
Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean-born man... . ~ 0 © © «) 2 Henry V7, iii. 1. 
It is thee I fear. — Thou shalt have cause to fear before I leave thee bo jaca eo ge I 
True nobility is exempt from fear: More can I bear than you dare execute. . . . o . iver 


Say I sent thee thither: I, that have neither pity, love, norfear . . . . . 3 Hews VI. v. 6. 
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Fear.—The fear of harm, as harm apparent, In my opinion, ought to be prevented Richard 1/1. ii. 
Ye cannot reason almost with a man That looks not heavily and full of fear 2... 1 ww) Oi 
Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance . . iti. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. What do I fear? ? ‘inpaell : ‘there’ S none else by v. 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, Fears, and despairs . .... ae VIII. i. 


You wrong your virtues With these weak women’s fears . . . iii. 
There is no lady of more softer bowels, More spongy to suck in thes sense of fear Troi. and Cress ii. 
Fears make devils of cherubins; they never see truly . . : o> ome IM 
Blind fear, that seeing reason leas: finds safer footing than blind r reason ‘@ambking-< sp te Jas US, 
To fear the worst oft cures the worse. . Sno: Se ee Se ae ili. 
Backs red, and faces pale With flight and agued feat ef 5 Covidlenks | i. 
If any fear Lesser his person than an ill report ; If any think brave death outweighs bad life 1. 
These are a side that would be glad to have This true which they so seem to fear .. . iv. 
For ne’er till now Was I a child to fear I know not what. . . . . . . Litus A pardke ii. 


I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, That almost freezes up. Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
Fear comes upon me: O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing . . 2. . 1. 2. 1 7 ee CU 


What fear is this which startles in ourears? . . . ts Dice uk gas See 
If my name were liable to fear, I do not know the man I should aod So soon Fulius Caesar, i. 
I rather tell thee what is to be feared Than what I fear . . ton Seow cay Be Stee sees ede 


I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad ale SS 
You look pale and gaze, And put on fear and cast yourselfin wonder. . . . . . 


Yet do I fear thy nature; It is too full o’ the milk of human ‘Adndniess ic eres a? 4G 
That which rather thou dost fear to do Than wishest should be undone. . . . . . es 
Only look up clear; To alter favour ever is to fear: Leave all the resttome .... . 


i 
i. 
Present fears Are less than horrible i imaginings ey A Se cae ctel 2 “Macbeth, i 1. 
3 
i 
i 


Listening their fear, I could not say ‘Amen,’ When they did say ‘God blessus!? . . . . «ii. 
*T is the eye of childhood That fearsa painted devil . . 1. 2. 1 6 6 0 eo © ee ew ow el 
Fears and scruples shake us: In the great hand of God I stand. . . . . 2 2 6 © 8 « oll 
I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and fears. . . . . © «© © © iti 
O proper stuff! This is the very painting of your fear . . . . oe UE 
O, these flaws and starts, Impostors to true fear, would well become A woman’s story. ae og NUE 
My strange and self-abuse Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. . . . . 2. 2. «© 6] OUD 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, And sleep in spite ofthunder . . . 2. 2. 2. «© e Iv. 
His flight was madness: when our actions do not, Our fears do make us traitors. . . . . iv. 
You know not Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 2 2 1 1 we 1 ee eo ew we ew OW 
All is the fear and nothing is the love; As little isthe wisdom . . . . . . 2. © 6 «© «© iv. 
When we hold rumour From what we fear, yet know not what we fear . . . 2. 2. 1 1 |) OW. 
Be not offended; I speak not as in absolute fear of you. . . a AV, 


The mind I sway by and the heart I bear Shall never sag with doubt : nor r shake with fear 
Those linen cheeks of thine Are counsellors to fear. 2. 2. 2 2 2 6 6 6 6 ew ew 


I have almost forgot the taste of fears . . 1. 1. 1 6 6 6 © we ew ww ee 


It harrows me with fearand wonder . . és Hailer : 


Whilst they, distilled Almost to jelly with the ae of fear, Stand ‘dumb aid id speak not . 
Be wary then; best safety liesin fear. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 ew ew A ae ee 


v 

v 

Skirr the country round; Hang those that talk of fear. 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 6 2 6 we ew ee ew 
.v 

i 

i 

i 


Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear 2. 6 6 ee ew ww ee ww ww Cth 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there . . SY Weeks, Tes ee, En fas ae, 4 
We will fetters put upon this fear Which now goes too free-footed . © ie te: by Se eo Se ee 
Well, you may fear too far.— Safer than trust too far . . . . . . . . =. . King Lear, i. 
Let me still take away the harms I fear, Not fear stillto betaken. . 2. 2. 1 2 we ee el hk 


Yet I fear you; for you are fatal then When your eyes rollso_ . oo pean 
Why I should fear I know not, Since guiltiness I know not; but yet I feel 1 fest 


In time we hate that which we often fear 2. 1. 1 1 1 we ew ew te ew we Ae. aid Cleo. | 1. 
Fear and niceness — The handmaids of all women . . . «© 1. 1 1 0 es «Cy mbeline, iii. 
The effect of judgement I's oft the cause of fear . . . ae ee ee a ae ee ee a | 
Fear no more the heat 0’ the sun, Nor the furious winter’s fenies a an ae ae ee ee 7 
Fear no more the frown o’ the great; Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke . . . . 1. 2. 6 «iv. 
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FgAR no more the lightning-flash, Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone . . . . « Cysebeline, iv. 
Fear not slander, censure rash; Thou hast finished joy and moan. . . 2. 2. 2 « « 2 « WW. 


Nothing routs us but The villany of our fears . . . . 3 v. 
FERARED. — An angel is not evil; I should have feared her had ihe been a devil: Love! Ss Lz. Low v. 
She hath been then more feared than harmed. . . so ee al aw cet we GS Ae. So ere 


I rather tell thee what is to be feared Than what I loa: ee tae pee ee ake ee Suleus Cesar, i. 
FRARFUL. — Virtue is bold, and goodness never feartul . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
I have heard that fearful commenting Is leaden servitor to dulldelay. . . . Rtchard //1. iv. 
And then it started like a guilty thing Upon a fearful summons. . . P . . Hamlet, i. 
FRARFULNESS. — Soar above the view of men, And keep us all in servile fearlultess Fulius Caesar, i. 
FEARING. — And make us lose the good we oft might win By fearing to attempt . Meas. for Meas. 1. 
Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. . . . . 2 0 ow 6 Rechard Lf, ii. 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, It spiils itself in fearing to be spill 2. « ee « Hamlet, iv. 
FEARLESS. — Careless, reckless, and fearless of what's past, present, or to come Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Feast. — Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast. . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 


Go to a gossips’ feast, and go with me; After so long grief, such festivity! . 2. . . 2... 


To study where I well may dine, When I to feast expressly am forbid . . . Love's L. Last, i. 
They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps . . 2... « « es e) OW. 
Three and three, We ’ll hold a feast in great solemnity. . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
I do feast to-night My best-esteemed acquaintance . . . : - « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Who riseth from a feast With that keen appetite that he sits down? Bek “Wh Ge, te. See ee ae, 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, If ever from your eyelids wiped atear . As You Like Jt, ii. 


With a countenance as clear As friendship wears at feasts. . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 
Our feasts In every mess have folly, and the feeders Digest it with a custo oe WW. 


Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping Kikz Fohn, v. 
As at English feasts, so Ll regreet The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet. Richard /1. 1. 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination ofa feast . . . . 6. a ee Y 
Latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast Fitsa dull fighter anda keen guest Hes lV. iv. 
This night I hold an old accustomed feast, Whereto I have invited many a guest Komeoand Fuliet, i. 
Feasts are too proud to give thanks tothe gods . . . . . « « « « + Limon of Athens, i i. 


May you a better feast never behold . . . . eis ena ses Oe ‘ . Me 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’ s ant, We th Macbeth, i ii. 
If he had been forgotten, It had been as a gap in our great feast . . . 2 ee ‘ ill. 
The feast is sold That is not often vouched, while ’tis a-making . . . “ iil. 
We had much more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved noting Ant. and Cleo. i. 
O proud death, What feast is toward in thine eternal cell? . . ‘ . « Hamlet, v. 


FEASTING. — By Jacob’s staff, | swear, I have no mind of feasting forth testight Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Her beauty makes This vault a feasting presence full oflight . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
Feat. — Doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats ofalion . . . . . 6 « © ©) Much Ado, i. 
All fell feats Enlinked to waste and desolation. . . . . Henry V. in. 
All shall be forgot, But he ’ll remember with advantages What feats he did that day ... iW. 
I am settled, and bend up Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
FEATHER. — You weigh equally; a feather willturn the scale. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 


When fowls have no feathers and fish have nofin. . . . « « « « « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a feather . . 2. 6 6 6 we we we ee eC 
What plume of feathers is he that indited this letter? . . . . . . =. « Love's L. Last, iv. 
To be in peril of my life with the edge ofa feather-bed . . . . . . « « Mev. of Venice, ii. 
With delicate fine hats and most courteous feathers . . . . . 2 + 0 6 te Adl’s Well, iv. 
You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts yon. . . ; ie te ae ere ere Me 


Like the haggard, check at every feather That comes bisfore his aye » « © Twelfth Night, iti. 
I am a feather for each wind that blows... oe 8 8 oe we « Winter's Tale, ii. 


Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, And fly ‘ike thought se ew ww ww « King Fokn, iv. 


By his gates of breath There lies a downy feather which stirsnot . . . . . 2 Henry lV. iv. 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed . . oe eo ew ©) 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro as this multitude? . ep. ae a iv. 
For both of you are birds of selfsame feather . . ie, ee ee 8 Hawes VI. ili. 


Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! oe 6 tw ew tt Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
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FEATHER. —I am not of that feather to shake off My friend when he must need me 7i»e0n of A thens, i.1. 
Growing feathers plucked from Czsar’s wing Will make him fly an ordinary pitch Fudius Cesar, i. 


The best feather of our wing — have mingled sums To buy a present . 


. Cymbeline, i. 


FEATURE. — He is complete in feature andin mind . ..... . . 7wo Gem: of Verona, | ii. 


Am I the man yet? doth my simple feature content you? . . .. . 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, Deformed, unfinished . . . 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth Blasted with ities : 
To show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image . . 


* 


As You Like It, it. 
. Richard 111.1. 
Hamlet, iii. 

ili. 


FEBRUARY.—You have such a February face, So full of frost, af storm and douaiiess ‘Much Adon 


Feb. — He hath never fed of the dainties that are bred ina book. . . . 
{ will show myself highly fed and lowly taught . . . . 


Love's L. Lost, iv. 


All’s Well, ir. 


We both have fed as well, and we can both endure the wines? s cola: as well as he Fudius Caesar, i. 


As if increase of appetite had grown By what itfedon. . . . ... 
Fee. — As if the golden fee for which I plead Were for myself. . . . . 
Why, what should be the fear? I do not set my life ata pin’s fee. . . 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow Upon thy foul disease... . 
FEEBLE. — Let that suffice, most forcible Feeble . . . . a 
’T is not enough to help the feeble up, But to support him after a le te 
FrEp. — Too unruly deer, he breaks the pale And feeds from home . 4 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, With purple grapes, green figs 


‘ . Hamlet, i. 
. Richard 117. iit. 
Hamlet, i. 

King Lear, i. 


2 Henry IV. iii. 


Timon of Athens, i. 


Com. of Errors, il. 


. Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. He hates our sacred nation . 


But yet 1 ll go in hate, to feed upon The prodigal Christian. . . 
If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge . . a ae 
He that doth the ravens feed, Yea, providently caters for the sparcce ‘ 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed . . . . . 2 6 e 
Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table . . . ‘ 
Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek . 
Let ’s away; Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay ..... . 
» The earth's a thief, That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen. . . 
Upon what meat doth this our Czsar feed, That he is grown so great? . 
To feed were best at home; From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony 


. Mer. of Venice, i. 
i: Ie @ivey ese LE 
$e ie oh, Se, A 
As You Like It, ii. 
th ap ae Lae. Mg 

Pe ae ee ee | 
. Twelfth Night, ii. 
1 Henry LV. iii. 
Timon of Athens, iv. 
Fulius Cesar, i. 

. . . Macbeth, iii. 


Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, And wants not buzzers to infect his ear Hamlet, iv. 


It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock The meat it feeds on . 


F cgper. — The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder; Snail-slow in profit 
Our feasts In every mess have folly and the feeders aa it with a custom 


With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder. . 


F gepINnG.—Besides that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage As You Like It, i. 


Boasts himself to have a worthy feeding. . . . es 
Anger ’s my meat; I sup upon myself, And so shall starve) with feeding. 
Fee-Farm. —A kiss in fee-farm! build there, carpenter; the air is sweet . 
FEE-GRIEF. — Is it a fee-grief Due to some single breast? . . . . . - 

FgaeL. — Whereof We cannot feel too little, hear toomuch. . .. . 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection . . . Bg i wan 
Dispute it ike a man. — I shall do so; But I must algo, feel itas aman. 
Take physic, pomp; Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. . . 
That will not see Because he doth not feel. . &, 


. . « Othello, iii. 
. Mer. of Venice, ii. 
. Winter's Tale, iv. 

. Richard 17. ii. 


. Winter's Tale, iv. 
Coriolanus, iv. 
Trot. and Cress. iii. 
. . . Macbeth, iv. 
. Henry VIII... 


. Trot. and Cress. iii. 


. Macbeth, iv. 
Kk sid ae ill. 
iv. 


The weight of this sad time we must obey ; Speak what we ve-feel, nat what's we ought. o: aay . ov. 
FEee.inc. — The apprehension of the good Gives but the greater feeling to the worse Richard /1/. i. 
I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs, And laboured all I could todo him right. . . ii. 


Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible To feeling astosight?. . . . . 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, Ears without hands or eyes ‘ 
Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave- ee ? 
I stand up, and have ingenious feeling Of my huge sorrows . 


F ee-simpie. — If the devil have him not in fee-simple, with fine ead eecouey 
For a quart d’écu he will sell the fee-simple of his salvation, the inheritance of it A//’s Well, iv. 


F get. — Canary to it with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids . 


‘ - Macbeth, ii. 
- . « Hamlet, iii. 
of: Ta cae ty Gk 
. . King Lear, ww. 
. Merry Wives, iv. 


Love's L. Lost, ii. 


If the streets were paved with thine eyes, Her feet were much too dainty for such tread! . . iv. 
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Fret. — Direct thy feet Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. . . . 7wel/th Night, v. 


Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet Aung FoAn, iv. 
In those holy fields Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 2. 2. . 2. . 1 1 Henry lV. i 
Feet, whose strengthless stay is numb, Unable to support this lump of clay. . .1 Henry VJ. ii. 
God shall be my hope, My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. . . . . 1.2 Henry V/. ii. 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, Died every day she lived . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Here give up ourselves, in the full bent ‘To lay our service freely at your feet . . . Haslet, ii. 
Who already, Wise in our negiigence, have secret feet In some of our best ports King Lear, iii. 
Then comes the time, who lives to see ’t, That going shall be used with feet 2. 2. 2. 2 0. .) OUD 
F R1GNING. — The truest poetry is the most feigning . . ~ © « « AS You Like /t, in. 
"T was never merry world Since lowly feigning was called complied . . Lwellth Night, iii. 
Fevicirats. — Iam alone felicitate In your dear highness’ love . . . . . . . Aimg Lear, i. 


Fecicitry. —O wood divine! A wife of such wood were felicity . . - « «Love's L. Lost, iv. 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, Absent thee from eed awhile ‘ . . Handlet, v 
Fev. — Oberon is passing fell and wrath ie te ae eee Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


My pride fell with my fortunes; I "ll ask him hat he eauld:, oe ew ew w CAS Kou Like It, i. 
I charge thee, fling away ambition: By that sin fell the angels . . . . 1 « Menry V//J. iii. 
That no compunctious visitings of nature Shake my fell purpose... . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell . . . ge Uae Vee My Ske ga OM: de ae do EWS 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fell wou? Mig ee Se a 
My fell of hair Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir As life were in’t oe ae ae 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, ‘Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness . . Hanedet, ii. 
This feil sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest. 2. 2. 2 2 © 6 © 6 © © © © ee ew ew OW 
FeLtow. — I and my fellows Are ministers of Fate . . . ~ 6 « « ss Lempest, iii. 
L prophesied, if a gallows were on land, this fellow could not eatawa ee ee tae ae ee ee, 
An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall come in house withal. . Aferry Wives, i. 
‘The humour of it,’ quoth a’! here’s a fellow frights English out of his wits... . 1.) OU. 


To make us public sport, Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow . . . 2. . . 6 «© © iv. 
A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
That fel!ow is a fellow of much license: let him be called betote: us .. Up. take Geode Se “UNAS 


A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough; A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in butt. Com. of Errors, ww. 
I should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow speaks it. . . . . Much Ada, ii. 
Keep your fellows’ counsels and your own; and good night . . . . «© « «© « « «© «© « Wb 
A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but I will go about with him .. . a a | 
I am a wise fellow, and, which is more, an officer, and, which is more, a householder a oe, AV: 
One that knows the law, go to; anda rich fellow enough, goto . . . . 2... «se 6 WW. 
A fellow that hath had losses, and one that hath two gowns . . 2. 6 1 6 6 ee te ee) (UW 
This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease, And utters itagain . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 


- This fellow doth not stand upon points. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt A/id. N. Dream, v. 


Now, by two-headed Janus, Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time . Der. of Venice, i. 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight The self-same way . . . 1. 6 6 1 6 es we we we eh 
The poor rude world Hath not her fellow . . . ar ae ee ee ii. 
It is the stubbornest young fellow of France, full of aifibition. a eo \As You Like Tt i i. 
They say you are a melancholy fellow. — I am so; I do love it better than laughing. . . .~ Iv. 
Abominable fellows, and betray themselves to every modern censure worse than drunkards . _iv. 
Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s as good at any thing and yeta fool. . . . v. 
Why, man, there be good fellows in the world, ana man could light on them Zam. of the Seow: 1. 
All the learned and authentic fellows . 2. 1. 2 1 6 ee ew ew ee ww ww Alb’s Well, ii. 
A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedness . . ee ee ee ee a ee | 
The fellow has a deal of that too much, Which holds him much $6 have td Bike Tae fa, af tec eH. Ds 
No, no, no, your son was misled with a snipt-taffeta fellow there . . . . 6. 2. ee ee iV. 
I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great fire . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 1 e © ee) iv. 
I am a fellow o’ the strangest mind?’ the world . . . . . . + « « « « Lwelfth Night, i. 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. . ~ « & Henry LV. iii. 
A mad fellow met me on the way and told me I had anloaded all the sibbets a Aa aie aaa ae Sie ZAM 
He was some hilding fellow that had stolen The horse he rodeon . . . . . . 2Henry IV.i. 
I am the fellow with the great belly . . 2. 2 2 2 1 0 © © © © © © © ew ew ew ew ek 
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FeLiow. — Thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 


That [ am a second brother, and that I am a proper fellow ofmy hands. . . . . . . .) Oil 
A good shallow young fellow: a’ would have made a good pantler . . . a oe ee |e 
I may justly say, with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, ‘I came, saw, and avercame’ jean AVE 
A fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders! . . . . ng. gee WS 


These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into. ladies’ fii ouve ; heaey Viv. 
If he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt find the best king of good fellows . v. 
Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his reputation . . . o 0 6 ew ee « Richard 111. i. 
This top-proud fellow, Whom from the flow of gall I name not oe ew ew we we Henry VIM, i. 
An honest fellow enough, and one that loves quails. . . . . Lrot. and Cress. v. 
A brave fellow; but he’s vengeance proud, and Joves not the common npeople: . Coriolanus, ii. 
These old icllows Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. . . . « Limon of Athens, i ii. 


Whata blunt fellowis this grown to be! He was quick mettle when he weut to school fay C @sar,) ; 


Of whose true-fixed and resting quality There is no fellow in the firmament . 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. ee an. OM 
My young remembrance cannot parallel A fellowtoit . . . » 0 6 © « « Macbeth, ii. 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray The devil to his fellow 6. Be a ae dat ve AVS 
Come on — you hear this fellow in the cellarage . . . - « «© « ©) Hamlet, i. 
What should such fellows as I do crawling between earth aaa heaven ? a BOR op Nes cele es Ale 
It offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters - . iii. 


eo ee 


Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave-making? . ......~ ~=~V. 
This fellow might be in’s time a great buyer of land . . . a Mis Gee Re Be ee, 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent ‘Die el es ce RE a ee NS 
A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the king . . . . . . « « « « King Lear, i. 
Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou, thus toraill . 2... 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ew ek 
This is a fellow of the self-samne colour Our sister speaks of . . . . «© 5 6 «© + «© ee) oh 
A fellow almost damned in a fair wife. . . . . 2 0 e 6 ot « Othello, i. 
These fellows have some soul ; And such a one do I ‘profess sniysele bo We Sc be & ae ae dae Sot 
This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, And knows all qualities. . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee © ec iii 
F BLLowsHIP. — Security enough to make fellowships accurst . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Sweet fellowship in shame! One drunkard loves another of the name . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellowship in thee . . ~ . « & Henry LV. i. 
Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come ‘to you!, .. ii, 
Here was a royal fellowship of death! . . .. . ar Hey V. iv. 


If sour woe delights i in fellowship And needly will be ranked with other griefs Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 


Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth . Hamlet, ii. 


With two Provincial roses on my razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players . . ili. 


The mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship A’. Peaks ili. 


The great contention of the sea and skies Parted our fellowship. . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
This it is to have a name in great men’s fellowship . . - « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


Fe.ony.—I will make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall bei incommon 2 Henry VI, iv. 


F aut. — That wishing well had not a body in ’t Which might be felt . . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
Not till then, he felt himself, And found the blessedness of being little . . . Henry V/IIJ. iv. 


It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe A troop of horse with felt . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 


To the felt absence now, I feel a cause: Is’t cometothis? . ..... . . Othello, iii. 
FEMALE. — Cupid is a knavish lad, Thus to make poor females mad. . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
The female ivy so Enrings the barky fingers of theelm. . . . . 2... iv. 
Abandon the society of this female, or, clown, thou perishest . . .. . “As Ss Vou pe It, v. 


My brain I'll prove the female to my soul, My soul the father . . . . . . = . Richard /l.v. 
So the son of the female is the shadow of the male: it is often so, indeed . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 
No female Should be inheritrix in Salique land . . . « Henry V.i. 
Even such delight Among fresh female buds shall you this might Inherit ‘ > Roméo and Fuliet, i i. 
F eMININE. — But vir sapit qui pauca loquitur; a soul feminine saluteth us . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
F ence. — Despite his nice fence and his active practice, His May of youth and bloom Much Ado, v 
1’ whip you from your foining fence; Nay, as I ama gentleman, Iwill . . . ....~ OY. 
He falls straight a capering: he will fence with hisown shadow .. . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
An I thought he had been valiant andsocunningin fence . .... . welfth Night, iii. 
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Fence. — With God and with the seas Which he hath given for fence impregnable 3 Henry VJ. iv. 


I. 


FRNNEL. — ‘lThere’s fennel tor you, and columbines: there’s rue foryou . . . . . Hamilet, iv. 5. 


Frovary, — Art thou a feodary for this act, and look’st So virgin-hke without?. . Cysbeline, iii. 
FERN-SEED. — We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible . . . . . «2 Henry JV. ii. 
FerreT. — Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes . . .. . ~ « ©) $ulius Cesar, i. 

1’)) fer him, and firk him, and ferret him: discuss the same in French untohim . Henry V. iv. 
FERRYMAN. — [hat grim ferryman which poets writeof . . . . . . . . . . Richard 111. i. 
FesTinaTg. — Where you are going, to a most festinate preparation. . . . . . Aung Lear, iii. 
FESTINATELY. — Give enlargement to the swain, bring him festinately hither Love's L. Lost, iti. 
Festivity.—Go toa gossips’ feast, and go with me; After so long grief, such festivity! Com. of Err. v. 
Frrcu. — Here’s my drift; And, I believe, itisa fetch of wit. . . . : . . Hamlet, ii. 

lt makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, Startles and frights consideration King Fokn, iv. 

I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying The pangs of barred affecton . . . . Cymbeline, i. 


FETTER strong madness ina silken thread, Charm ache with air and agony with words A/uch Ado, v 


We will fetters put upon this fear, Which now goes too free-footed. . . . . . . Havelet, iii. 
Fever. — Not a soul But felt a fever of the mad, and played Some tricks of desperation 7 emrpest, i. 


What’s a fever but a fit of madness? . . . » 8 8 we ww ew) Com. of Errors, v 


A fever she Reigns 1 in my b!ood, and will semembeted be. . .. . . © Love's L. Lost, w. 
Grows to an envious fever Of pale and bluodiess emulation . . . . . . «/ rot. and Cress. i. 


He had a fever when he was in Spain... ew we ew ew ww ww we) Fins Cesar, i. 


After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; Treason has done his worst . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Few. — But few of any sort, and none of name . . . oe we ew ww ww) Much Ado, i. 


Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words That ever blotted paper... Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Love all, trust a few, Do wrong to none: be able forthineenemy. . . . . . All’s Well, i. 
Make friends with speed: Never so few, and never yet more need . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 


He hath heard that men of few words are the best men . . . .. .. . «23 Henry V. iii 


His few bad words are matched with as few good deeds . . . . . ew ew ew ww we 
I am afeard there are few die well that dieina battle . . . 1. 2. 1 ee ew et we et ew Me 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers . . 2. 6 1 6 ee ew ee we ee ee eV 
FickLge. — O fortune, fortune ! all men call thee fickle . . .. . .. Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Fico. — *‘ Convey,’ the wise it call. ‘Steal!’ foh! a fico for the phrase! . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Fiction. — | could condemn it as an improbable fiction . . . . . . . « « Levelf/th Night, iii. 


FippL_e. — A French song and a fidd'e has no fellow . . . . . « ee e ee Henry VIM, i. 
FipoLerR. — She did call me rascal fiddler And twangling Jack. . . . . Yam. of the Shrew, ii. 
FIpDLEsTiIcK. — ‘The devil rides upon a fiddlestick: what’s the matter? . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 


Here’s my fiddlestick ; here's that shall make you dance. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Frpo1usep. — I would not have been so fidiused for all the chests in Corioli ~ « « Cortolanus, ii. 
Fie on sinful fantasy! Fie on lust and luxury! ... oe ew ww we ew ww Merry Wives, v. 


Fie, foh, and fum, I smell the blood ofa British man . . . . 1 1. ww ee King Leas, iii. 


Fiecp. — ‘The fold stands empty in the drowned field. . . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
In respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well . . 2. 1 . 1 ee et AS You Like It, iii. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, And heaven’s artillery thunder? 7am. ofthe Shrew, i. 


In those holy fields Over whose acres walked those blessed feet . . . . . . 1 Henry 1V. i. 
His nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields . . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
We must be brief when traitors brave the field . . . - « « « Richard 111, iv. 


I think there be six Richmonds in the field; Five have I slain ‘oday: i Pet Se we we, ey Se 
Like the lily, That once was mistress of the field and flourished. . . . . . Henry VITTI. iii. 
The morn is bright and grey, The fields are fragrant and the woods are green Titus Andron. ii. 
Like an untimely frost Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. . . . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 
That never set a squadron in the field, Nor the division of a battle knows . . . . . Othello, i. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used Their dearest action in the tented field. . . i. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, Of hair-breadth scapes . . . . 2. 6. 2 se ew ew he 
’T is time we twain Did show ourselves i’ the field . . . . . © « « « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Fienp.—A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough; A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow allin buff Com. of Errors, iv. 
The fiend is strong withith WiMh:, 6-2 we, S<S et wi ca? A Ce tee 4 ae iv. 
The fiend is at mine elbow and temptsme . . . Be ds ee Be Mer. of Venice, ii. 
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How hollow the fiend speaks within him! did not I tell jour 0 0 ww pL welfth Night, iii. 4. 
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FignbD. — Gently, gently: the fiend is rough, and will not be roughly used . . Twel/th Nighi, iii. 
Fare thee well: A fiend like thee might bear my soultohell . . . 2... 6. ee) Oi 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell Asthou shaltbe . . ...... . King Sohn, iv. 
With that, methoughts, a legion of foul fiends Environed me about . . . . . Richard ///.i. 


Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 ew ee ee ee ee 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! Dove-feathered raven! . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend That lies like truth . . . . . . « Macbeth, v. 
Be these juggling fiends no more believed, That a with us in a double s sense. . . 2...) OY. 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend! . . . oe ee ww « King Lear, i. 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend So horrid asimwoman. . 2. 2. 2 6s 6 6 ew © BV. 
H owe’er thou art a fiend, A woman’s shape doth shield thee. . . . . . 2... « «| iv. 
O most delicate fiend! Who is’tcanreadawoman? ......« . «. « Cymbeline,v 
Fierce. — Though she be but little, she is fierce . . . ~ + © « Mid. N. Dreany, iii. 
More fierce and more inexorable far Than empty tigers or ‘the roarine sea Romeoand Fultet, v 
FigRy-RED. — Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. . . - . « Richard 11, ii. 
Fire. — When you hear the drum And the vile squealing of the wijenecked fife Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear- piercing fife, The royal banner . . ~ . « Othello, iii. 


FiGutT.—With much more dismay I view the fight than thou that makest the fray Mer. of Venice, iii. 
A gainst whose fury and unmatched force The aweless lion could not wage the fight Avng Fohn, i. 
Let ’s fight with gentle words Till time lend friends. . . ~ 0 « « Richard 11, iii. 
I dare not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine iron: it i isa vaimple one. . . Henry V. ii. 
They have only stomachs to eat and nonetofight . . . 2. 6. 6 © 6 © © we we ew ew (Dh 
He which hath no stomach to this fight, Let him depart . . 2... . 2 2 ee ee eC 
Distrustful recreants! Fight till the last gasp . . oe 6 © ew 1 Henry VI. i. 
O Lord, have mercy upon me! I shall never be able to fight a blow o ee 6 « 2 Henry VI. 1. 
Fight closer, or, good faith, youll catch a blow . ... oe ww oe we) 3 Henry VI. iii. 
Within my soul there doth conduce a fight Of this strange ‘nature - + « « Lyvot. and Cress. v. 
I ’ll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked. Give me my armour... . . Macbeth, v. 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight . ... . Be AP as. ae pale Oh WE, sas. aX She ten Coy fas PM 
Fight for a plot Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause... ~ « « « « Hamlet, iv. 
To fear judgement; to fight when I cannot choose; and to eat no fish - . « . King Lear, i. 
You that will fight, Follow me close; I ’li bring youto’t. . . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 


FiGutTer. — You have yourself been a great fighter, though now aman of peace JAlerry Wives, ii 


Fics.—Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, With purple grapes, a figs Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
O excellent! I love long life better than figs . . . - + © Ant, and Cleo. i, 
F 1Gs-END. — Blessed figs-end ! the wine she drinks is rade of grapes oe ew ew ee « Othello, it. 
Ficurer. — This weak impress of love is as a figure Trenched in ice. . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and such daubery asthisis . . Alerry Wives, iv. 
Doing, in the figure of a lamb, the featsofalion. . . . 2. « «© «© «© © « « Such Ado, i. 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures pedantical . . . « Love's L. Lost, v. 
They have in England A coin that bears the figure ofan angel Stamped i in gold’ Mer. of Venice, ii. 
He apprehends a world of figures here, But not the form of what he should attend 1 Henry JV. 1, 
When we see the figure of the house, Then must we rate the cost of the erection 2 Henry IV. i. 


We fortify in paper and in figures, hi the names of men instead ofmen ...... «i. 
For there is figures i inallthings . . ie a a a ee a a ce ey Ay, 
I speak but in the figures and comparisons afi it ea ae ade ae He ces Re ey dh) See, AVS 
That unbodied figure of the thought That gave ’t surmised shahels » « « Trot. and Cress. i. 
The baby figure of the giant mass Of things to come at large . . .. . i. 
These pencilled figures are Even such as they give out . . é ea Tis tmon om A ee 1. 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, Which busy care draws in the brains ofmen Yulius Cesar, ii. 
A figure like your father, Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe . . . 1. . « « «© « Hamlet, i. 
Now thou art an O without a figure: I am better than thou artnow. . . . . King Lear, i. 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving finger at! . . . . Othello, iv. 
Ficurinc. — There is a history in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times 2 Henry /V. iii. 
FitcuH. — You have been so earnest To have me filch it . . . «© - . © «© «© « «= Othello, iii. 
FitcuHep. — With cunning hast thou filched my daughter’s heart. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Fitcnes.—He that filches from me my good name Robs me of that which not enriches him O¢hed/o, iii. 
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FiLcHinGc. — His thefts were too open ; his filching was like an unskilful singer Merry Wives, i. 3. 
Fite. — The greater file of the subject held the duke to be wise . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
The valued hle Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle . . . . . + « © + Macbeth, in. 1. 
Fitvet of a fenny snake, In the cauldron boil and bake. . 2. 1. 1. we ew ew ee ee el CU 
Friiitp. — If 1 do, fillip me with a three-man beetle . . . . . 2. 1 2 « es 2 Henry IV~. 1. 2. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach Fillip the stars . . . . . . . . Coritolanns, v. 3. 
Fitm. — It will but skin and film the ulcerous place . . . « « Hamlet, iii. 4. 
FittH. — His filth within being cast, he would appear A mond: as deco as hell Meas. for Meas. iti. 1. 
Fin. — Fora fish without a fin, there ’s a fowl without a feather . . . . . Com. of Ervors, iii. 1. 
He that depends Upon your favours swims with fins of lead . . . 2... . «06 Cortolanus, i. 1. 
Finp. — When you find him out, you have himever after . . . 1. . 2 we . AU's Well, iii. 6. 
Finper. —A slipper and subtle knave, a finder of occasions . . . » » 6 « Othello, ii. 1. 
Finr.— May he not do it by fine and recovery ?—Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
And by very much more handsome than fine . . . . we ew ew ww ew we Hamlet, id. 2. 
Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his veciyenice? be a ° Vv. i 
Fing-BAITED.— [ead him on with a fine-baited delay, till he hath saeaed fe horses Merry Wives, We 1. 
Fincer. — He shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with the finger of my substance . . . ~~ iil. 2. 
No longer will I be a fool, To put the finger in the eye and weep . . . . Com. of Errors, it. 2. 
Thou hast it ad dunghill, at the fingers’ ends, asthey say. . . . . . « . Love’sL. Lost, v. 1. 
The female ivy so Enrings the barky fingers of theelm . .. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iw. + 
I am famished in his service; you may tell every finger I have with my ribs) . Afer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, And so riveted with faith unto your flesh . . v.12. 
I had as lief thou didst break his neck as his finger . . . - « « « . As You Like It, i. 1. 
A pretty peat! it is best Put finger in the eye, an she knew why . . « Lam. of the Shrew, Ie 
That I ‘Il prove upon thee, though thy httle finger be armed in athimble . . . iv. 3. 
I have them at my fingers’ ends: marry, now I jet go your hand, I am barren Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
And not worthy to touch Fortune’s fingers. . . . — a ii. 5. 
None of you will bid the winter come To thrust his icy figerai in ee maw... King Sok, Vv. 7. 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held A pouncet-box . . . . . . . « 1 Henry LV. i. 3. 
I'll break thy little finger, Harry, An if thou wilt not tell me all thingstrue . . . 2. . . i. 3. 
Unless you call three fingers on the ribs bare . . : lie Sie Rae ci ahs a, ND. ee ode oh, GE “AV 
I have him already tempering between my finger and my thumb . . . + . 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with flowers and smile upon his fingers’ ends Henry V. ii. 3. 
’T is all one, ’tis alike as my fingers isto my fingers . . . . 2. 2. 2 es. oe IW 7. 
Thou art far the lesser; Thy hand is but a finger to my fist . . . . 2 oes VI. iv. 10. 
How this ring encompasseth thy finger, Even so thy breast eaclaseth me oor heart Richard /T1/. i. 
No man’s pie is freed From his ambitious finger. . . . . oe 6 ee « Henry VITI. A. 
Where a finger Could not be wedged in more . . . . 2 6 ee ew we ete AVS 
Do not, porpentine, do not: my fingers itch . . 1. . 1. 6 1 e ew ee Troi. and Cress. ii. 
I would your cambric were sensible as your finger... . . Coriolanus, i. 
He turned me about with his finger and his thumb, as one would set cae a “ je cas ce ANS 
’T is an ill cook that cannot lick his own fingers . . . . « « © Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 


I love and honour him, But must not break my back to heal his finger . . amon of Athens, ii. 
To my thinking, he was very loath to Jay his fingers offit. . . . . . . . S$ulins Cesar, i. 


Shall we now Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? . . . ote, a ae . iv. 
They are not a pipe for fortune’s finger ‘Io sound what stop she please eae wv Hs Hamlets lil. 
Our cold maids do dead men’s fingers callthem . . 2. 2. 2. 1 6 ee et ee Iv. 
Lay thy finger thus, and let thy soul be instructed . . er és te? Se te 3 “Othello, ii. 
Let our finger ache, and it indues Our other healthful members ¢ even to that sense Of pain. iii. 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving aa atl... . iv. 
My ring I hold dear as my finger; ’tis partofit. . . . Bote den Ge ok “Cyinbeliiie, i. 
The fingers of the powers above do tune The harmony of this peace bie Se oe UY. 
Fire that’s closest kept burns most ofall. . . . . ; Two Gen, af Verona, \. 
Thus have I shunned the fire for fear of burning, And drenched me in the ROA 8. Ge og a aN 
Like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, Bears no impression of the thing it was . . . ae * ss 


Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow As seek to quench the fire of love with words ii. 


San nweg’ a tse ede oregge ae ae 
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We’ll have a posset for ’t soon at night, in faith, at the latter end of a sea-coal fire Merry Wives, i. 4. 
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Fire. — A woman would run through fire and water for sucha kind heart . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Lust is but a bloody fire, Kindled with unchaste desire. . . Eel ae ay ge ON 
Light is an effect of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, light wenches ‘will burn . Com. of Errors, iv. 
Is the opinion that fire cannot melt out of me: I will die in itatthe stake. . . Much Ado, i. 
Like covered fire, Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly ge ahaa oe a, < ow A 
Fire enough for a flint, pearl enough for a swine; ’t is pretty; it is well’; ‘ ‘Lote $ Ee: Lost, iv. 
The books, the academes From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. .- . . . ._ iv. 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: They sparkle still the right Promethean fire. ._ iv. 
Through the house give glimmering light, By the dead and gee! fire . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 


Where Pheebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles . . . of ~ « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
‘There may as well be amity and life ’T'ween snow and fire poke Yes Sele ali he ON ae. See Se! ee ae. HAT 
That the property of rain is to wet and firetoburn. . . ~ « « As You Like It, iii. 
Where two raging fires meet together They do consume the ching . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Little fire grows great with little wind, Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire andall . . it. 
I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great fire. . . . . . All’s Well, iv. 
They ’ll be for the flowery way that leads to the broad gate and the event fire. . . iv. 


To put fire in your heart and brimstone in your liver . . Sgr ee a et welfth Nv. ight, iii. 
Falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire . . . . .. 2... se « « King Fok, iii. 
The fire is dead with grief, Being create for comfort . . . 2. « © © «© «© © © © ew WW, 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire . . 2. 2. 1. 6 2 6 6 © ee ew ew ew ew we we) GV, 
Full of ire, In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire . . . . « Richard 11. i. 
O, who can hold a fire in bis hand By thinking on the frosty Cauicasun = Ga oT Min, Bway de ee 
His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, For violent fires soon burn out themselves. . . . ii. 


In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire With good old folks .. . . v. 
Maintained that salamander of yours with fire any time this two and thirty years: I Henry I v. lil. 
The fuel is gone that maintained that fire . . . . oe ew we Henry V. ii. 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires Sit patiently and inly ruminate ee, Ki . . iv. Pro 
A little fire is quickly trodden out ; Which, being suffered, riverscannot quench 3 Henry VI. iv. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, For well I wot ye blaze to burnthem out . . . v. 
The fire that mounts the liquor till ’t run o’er, In seeming to augment it wastes it Henry Vv V1. i. 
There was more temperate fire under the pot of hereyes. . . . . . Trot. and Cress. 1. 
It lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not show without knocking . ge iid. 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail ; Rights by rights falter... . Cisne iv. 
Is it most certain ?—As certain as I knowthe sunisfire .. . a ae a ae ee eee 


If there be devils, would I were a devil, To live and burn in eoenaatne fire . Titus Andron. v. 
One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another’s anguish Romeo andFultet, 1. 
The fire i’ the flint Shows not till it be struck . . ~ « « Lémon of Athens, i. 
I am glad that my weak words Have struck but thus much show of fire. . . S$ulins Cesar, i. 
Never till to-night, never till now, Did I go through a tempest dropping fire . . . . . . «tk 


Those that with haste will make a mighty fire Begin it with weak straws . 2. 2 2 6 6 ed 
Stars, hide your fires; Let not light see my black and deep desires . . . . « « Macbeth, i. 
What hath quenched them hath given me fire. . a dee ee ar AE 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, And ‘eis to ‘pale his ‘uneffectual Gre » Hamlet, i. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire; Doubt that the sun doth move . . . . 6. ee e + eo 
What, frighted with false fire! . . So rhage hes hy Sage 
I have a speech of fire, that fain would Blaze: But that this folly douts it in ee oy iv. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thundér, Such groans of roaring wind ear Dears ill. 
Mine enemy’s dog, Though he had bit me, should have stood that night pone my fire. . iv. 


Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound Upon a wheel of fire. . . sy ANG 
Firg-New.—A most illustrious wight, A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight ioe sL.Lost,\. 
Some excellent jests, fire-new from the mint . . . . 6.) Twelfth Night, in. 
Firm. — For it is as positive as the earth is firm that Falstaff i 1S here . « « . Merry Wives, i. 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced? . . . 2 ew we) Fulins Cesar, i. 


sobs Se ee wa Oe eee sa Boers oars Deane o upc Eee aie: 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall n never frenble foe ew we we Macbeth, ir. 
FiRMAMENT. — Betwixt the firmament and it you cannot thrust a bodkin’s point W/: paler! s Tale, id. 3. 
Hath the firmament more suns than one?— What boots it thee? . . . . . Vitus Andron. v. 3. 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality ‘here is no fellow in the firmament . Falins Cesar, il. 4. 
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FIRMAMENT. — This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof. . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
FiRMNEss. — Nor partialize The unstooping firmness of my upright soul . . . . Richard 1/. i. 
Firm-seT. — Thou sure and firm-set earth, Hear not my steps, which way they walk A/acbeth, ii. 


I 
I 
First. — We are not the first Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst. . King Lear, v. 3 
First-BorNn. — Let one spirit of the first-born Cain Reign in all bosoms . . . . 2 Henvy Jb i. 1 
Like an envious sneaping frost That bites the first-born infants of the spring . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
1’l) go sleep, if I can; if I cannot, | ’Il rail against all the first-born of Egypt As Vou Like /t, ii. 5. 
FirstTLincs. — The very firstlings of my heart shall be The firstlings of my hand . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
Fis. — What strange fish Hath made his meal on thee? 2. 2. 1. 2 1 1 we ee ree il, 3 

2 

2. 


He smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like smell . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 ew ew ee | 
Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but this fish painted . . . th 
Why, thou deboshed fish, thou, was there ever man a coward that hath drunk so ech: - ML 2. 
One of them Is a plain fish, aud, no doubt, marketable. . . ak oe. WE 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, Are masters to their fentales': ‘ Com: we Errors, ii. 1 
When fowls have no feathers and fish have no fin . . 1. 2. 1. 1 we ew ew ew ee ee 
For a fish without a fin, there ’s a fowl without a feather . . . ...... i. 1. 
Bait the hook well; this fish will bite . . a ae er ee “Muck Ado, li. 3. 
The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. . . ili. 1. 


Fish not, with this melancholy bait, For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. . . Mer. of Venice, i, I. 
I love not many words. — No more than a fish loves water . . . . . 1 . . Adl’s Well, iii. 6. 
Here ’s another ballad of a fish, that appeared upon the coast . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Why, she ’s neither fish nor flesh ; a man knows not where to have her . . . t Henry 1V. iii. 3. 
It had froze them up, As fish are in a pond . a oe ae oe - . « «6 2 Henry 1V.4.1. 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it By sovereignty of gatare. - . « « « Cortolanss, iv. 7. 
More dangerous, Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks tosheep . . . . . . Titus Andron. iv. 4. 
’T is known I am a pretty piece of flesh. —’T is well thou art not ish . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 2. 
A man may fish with the worm that hath eat of aking. . . . . . « « « Hamdet, iv. 3. 
To fear judgement ; to fight when I cannot choose ; and to eat no fish . »« « « King Leas, i. 4. 
FisHer. — The fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets . . . . Romeoand Juliet, i. 2. 
FisHeRMEN. — The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, en like mice . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
Fisnues. — Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon .. . ra . « « Rickard 111. 2. 4. 
As ravenous fishes do a vessel follow That is new-trimmed ... . . . . . Henry V/11/. i. 2. 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins Of ill-shaped fishes . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 


He fishes, drinks, and wastes The lamps of night in revel. . . . . . . « Amt. and Cleo. i. 4. 
My music playing far off, I will betray Tawny-finned fishes . . . - . . 2... ee | RE, 
I marvel how the fishes live in the sea.—Why, as men doa-land . . . ; Pericles, i li, 1. 
FisH1F1gbD. — O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified! . . . Gs te - Romee and Fuliet, ii. 4. 
FisH-Liks&, — He smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like sanell ~ 0 ee ew Lempest, ii. 2. 


Fist.— Not a word of his But buffets betterthanafist . . . . .... . « King Fohn, ii. 1, 
If I goto him, with my armed fist Ill pash him o’er the face. . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Fit. — He’s in his fit now and does not talk after the wisest . . . . . . . . «0 Tempest, ii. 2, 


If he have never drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit . ..... ee AL as 
Thy jealous fits Have scared thy husband from the use of wits . . . . . Com. of Errors, v. \. 
This ill day A most outrageous fit of madness took him ...... +. -s eo a 
You are thought here to be the most senseless and fitman ...... ss Much ‘Ado, i iL . 


1 love to cope him in these sullen fits, For then he’s full of matter . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Even in the instant of repair and health, The fit is‘strongest. . . . . . . . King Fokn, iii. i 


Well said, my lord ! well, you say so in fits. . . oe oe eo ew we 6 Lvot. and Cress. iii. 1. 
When the fit was on him, I did mark How he did shake es . . Fulius Cesar, i. 2 
Then comes my fit again: I had else been perfect, Whole as the marble . . « « Macbeth, iii. 4. 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought He will againbe well . . 1. 2... 1. ee Othe 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows The fits o’ the season . . . . . - - ee OV. 2 
Fitrrut. — After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; Treason has done its worst . . . iit. 2. 


Fittest. — Devise the fittest time and safest way To hide us from pursuit . . 4s You Like It, t. 3. 

Fixep. — A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving Ginger at! . Othello, iv. 2. 

FLaGc.—A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble, A sign of dignity, a garish flag Richard ///. iv. 4. 
Set up the bloody flag agaimst all patience . . 2. 2 1 © 1. 1 te ee te te 6 Corvitolanus, ii. 1. 
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Fac. — And death’s pale flag is not advanced there . . . . . . « Romeo and Fuliet, v 

F LAIL. — Like the night-owl’s lazy flight, Or like an idle thirestier with a fiail ~ « 3 Henry VI. ii. 
FLAME. — ‘ Let me not live,’ quoth he, ‘After my flame lacks ol!’ .« . 1 1 1. AW’s Well, i. 
F LAMENS. — Seld-shown flamens Do press among the popular throngs. . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 


F Lap. — Thou green sarcenet flap for asoreeye . . . . 1. « « «© « « vot. and Cress. v. 


F LAP-DRAGON. — Thou art easier swallowed than a flap-dragon . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, v. 
Fiasu. — The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, A savageness in unreclaimed blood A amilet, ii. 
FLASHEs of merriment, that were wont to set the table on aroar. . .......e.. WW, 
F Lat. —You are too flat, And mar the concord with too harsh a descant . Ywo Gen. of Verona, i. 
Flat burglary as ever was committed. — Yea, by mass, thatitis . . . . . . Aluch Ado, iv. 
The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat. . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
I 7] not march through Coventry with them, that’s flat... » 2 6 « 23 Henry lV. iv. 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, Seem to me all the uses ef this world! . .) . Hamlet, i. 
The ocean, overpeering of his list, Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste . . . iv. 
Frat ty. — He tells you flatly what his mindis. . . oe 6 «© © Lam. of the Shrew i i. 


FLATTER. — I cannot flatter; I do defy The tongues of soothers oe oe ew ow ew) 1 envy LV. iv. 


Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, Smile in men’s faces. . . . . . . . Richard I//. i. 
He cannot flatter, he, An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth! . . . . Aung Lear, ii. 


FLATTERED. — He that loves to be flattered is worthy o’ the flatterer . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
FLATTERER. — And fear to find Mine eye too great a flatterer formy mind . . Swelfth Night, i. 
He is a flatterer, A parasite, a keeper back of death. . . . . . . . . . . Richard /1. ii. 


He that loves to be flattered is worthy o’ the flatterer . . . . « « Limon oftA thens, i. 
When | tell him he hates flatterers, He says he does, being ee most flattered Yudius Cesar, ii. 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, Either a coward or a flatterer. . . iil. 
I am no flatterer: he that beguiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave. . . Kise Leaves il. 


FLATTERIES, — Old fools are babes again; and must be used With checks as flatteries . . . «i. 


A discovery of the infinite flatteries that follow youth and opulency . . . Zimon of Athens, v 


FLATTERING. — Though I cannot be said to be a flattering honest man. . . . . A/uch Ado, i. 
1’ll cut the causes off, Flattering me with impossibilities . . . . . . . . 3 Henry V1. iii. 
All this is but a dream, Too flattering-sweet tobe substantial. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
For love of grace, Lay not that flattering unction to yoursoul . . . .. . . - Hamlet, iii. 

FLATTERY. — When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
If speaking truth In this fine age were not thought flattery . . . . . . . 1s Henry IV. iv. 
I will cap that proverb with ‘There is flattery in friendship’. . . . . . . . Henry V. iii. 


Having neither the voice nor the heart of flattery aboutme . ..... . 


I come not To hear such flattery now, and in my presence; They are toothin. Henry V//7. v. 
He watered his new plants with dews of flattery, Seducing so my friends . . . Coriolanus, v. 
O, that men’s ears should be To counsel deaf, but not to eis f. . 0. « Limon of Athens, i. 
I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery .. - . « Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Think’st thou that duty shal] have dread to speak, When Sawer to flattery bows? Aung Lear, i. 
Friaws. — Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, Hath blistered her report A/eas. for Meas. ii. 
As sudden As flaws congealed in the spring ofday ... . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
O, these flaws and starts, Impostors to true fear, would well become A woman's story Macbeth, iii. 
This heart Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, Or ere I'll weep. . . . A sng Lear, ii. 


an — Excellent; it hangs like flax on a distaff . . . ~ . « « Twelfth Night, i. 
I'll fetch some flax and whites of eggs To apply to his bleeding ice oe © e « King Lear, iii. 
Fea. — Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket thou! . . ‘ - « Tam. ee Shrew, iv. 


And you find so much blood in his liver as will clog the foot ofa flea, ll eat the rest Twelfth Night, iii. 
This be the most villanous house in all London road for fleas . . ... . . .1 Henry JV. ii. 
That’s a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lipofalion . . . . . Henry V. iii. 
FLeece. — Her sunny Jocks Hang on her temples like a golden fleece . . . . Mer. e Venice, Ij 


We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. . . a ee ee 2 ee . i. 
FLeEsrT the time carelessly, as they did in the golden world iy dee as" 8 ore | As Vy ou Like 72, i. 
Fries. — And salt too little which may season give To her foul-tainted flesh . . « Much Ado, iv. 

As pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina, and one that knows the law, goto. ‘ iv. 

Such is the simplicity of man to hearken after the flesh . . . . . « Love's LZ. Lost, i; 


This is the liver-vein, which makes flesh a deity, A green goose a goddess ee at A a AWE 


Be i ee Oe ee ek en 
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Fiesu. —O, let us embrace! As true we are as flesh and blood can be . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Let the forfeit Be nominated for an equal pound Of your fair flesh. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man Is not so estimable, profitable neither. . . 2. 2. 2. i 


If thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood . . . . Se CR A eee eA oe 
I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh To-morrow to my bloody creantee i ak Jerome ae Bs ee. AE 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, Is dearly bought . . iv. 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, Ere thou shalt lose toe me one nedron of blood iv. 
This bond is forfeit; And lawfully by this the Jew may claim A pound of flesh . . . . .) iv. 
A pound of that same merchant’ s flesh is thine: The court awards it. . . iv. 
The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh’: Take then thy bond, take thou thy pourid of flesh iv. 
Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more But just a pound of flesh . . . . iv. 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, And so riveted with faith unto your flesh de, 
As witty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria. . » . « « Twelfth Night, i. 
I am driven on by the flesh ; and he must needs go that hie devil dives: ~ 2 « All's Well, i. 
A wicked creature, as you and all flesh and blood are .« 2. 2. 6 6 ee we we ee ee el 
Every dram of woman's flesh is false, If she be . . . ~ 2 0 © « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Within this wall of flesh There is a soul counts thee her creditor boa . « . King Fohkn, iii. 
One of our souls had wandered in the air, Banished this frail sepulchre of our flesh Richard 11. i. 
As if this flesh which walls about our life Were brass impregnable. . . . . . iil. 
’Sblood, [ll not bear mine own flesh so far afoot again . . . 2. 6 6 ee od Haney IV. ii. 


This horseback-breaker, this huge hill of flesh. . . 3: i dec as “ere! ce, ae! woe 
Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh; a man knows not where to have her gc gs es tar aD. See (ee ORE 
Thou seest I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty . . . . . . Wid 
What, old acquaintance! could not all this flesh Keep ina little life? . . 2. 2. 2. © 2 2. OU. 
For suffering flesh to be eaten in thy house, contrary tothe law. . . . . . .2Henry IV. ii. 
Name not religion, for thou lovest the flesh . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 2 © © « «© e@ © 1 Henry VI, i. 
Men’s flesh preserved so whole do seldom win. . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. What do I fesri ? myself? . Richard 111. v. 
Best of my flesh, Forgive my tyranny. . ‘ . « « + Cortolanus, v. 
When my heart, all mad with misery, Beats j in this hollow prikon of a flesh . Titus Andron. iii. 
’T is known I am a pretty piece of flesh. —’T is well thou art not fish. . . Romeoand Sultet, i. 
O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified!. . . . ar ae eee | 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, Thaw atid pecaive dtself into a dew! . » Hamlet, i. 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks That flesh is heirto. . . . . . + . . Gk 
From her fair and unpolluted flesh May violets spring! . . . 6. 2. 2 + se ee eee 
FLesuep. — Full bravely hast thou fleshed Thy maiden sword. . . . . . . .1 Heary/V.v. 
FLIBBERTIGIBBET. — This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet . . . . . 6 . . . King Lear, iii. 
Fires. — These summer-flies Have blown me full of maggot ostentation . . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Slaves of chance and flies Of every wind that blows. . 2 « 6 « Winter's Tale, iv. 
The common people swarm like summer flies; And whither fly the gnats? . . 3 Henry V7. ii. 
That we should be thus afflicted with these strange flies . . . . - « . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 


Flies may do this, but I from this must fly .. io ae the, ce Rt hs SRE a at. tas Der es A 
One cloud of winter showers, These flies are éoiiched Ks “S . + Limon of Athens, ii. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, They kill us for their sport . . « . King Lear, iv. 
Though he in a fertile climate dwell, Plague him with flies . . . « « Othello, i. 


Fitcut. — When I had lost one shaft, I shot his fellow of the self-same flight | Mer. of Venice, i 
Then be thou jocund ere the bat has flown His cloistered flight. . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
FLIGHTy. — The flighty purpose never is o’ertook Unless the deed go withit . . iv. 
Furncu. — If I break time, or flinch in property Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die Al's Well, ii. 
Fiint. — Fire enough for a flint, pearl enough for a swipe; ’tis pretty; it is well Love's L. Lost, iv. 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, From stubborn Turksand Tartars Afer. of Venice, iv. 
Notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint, As humourous as winter. . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint: Mine hair be fixed onend . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
It lies as coldly in him as fireina flint . . . ~ 0 « « « « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
O, so light a foot Will ne’er wear out the everlasting Aint . ~ . 2 « et) Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
The fire i’ the flint Shows not till it be struck... - « « Limon of Athens, i i. 
Weariness Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth Finds the down pillow hard Cymdbeline, iii. 
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Furnry. — Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war My thrice-driven bed of down . Othello, i. 

FLock. — And crows are fatted with the murrion flock. . . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, Meetest fordeath . . . . . .. © Mer. of Venice, iv. 

FLoop. — And the delighted spirit To bathe in fiery floods . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
What need the bridge much broader than the flood? . ... .... =. =. =. Such Ado,i. 
Over park, over pale, Thorough flood, thorough fire ... . . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
The moon, the governess of floods, Pale in her anger, washes all the air... ii. 
There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couples are coming to the ark As Vou Lie: It, v 
Great floods have flown From simple sources . . . <5? Ve & - 6 « « All's Well, ii. 
Like a bated and retired flood, Leaving our rankness neal irregular course . . . King Fohn, v. 
So looks the strand whereon the imperious flood Hath left a witnessed usurpation 2 aie LV. 4A, 
Let not Nature’s hand Keep the wild flood confined! let order die! . . . . . reef 
Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food howlon! ... . a ee ee ees ae Hones v. ii. 
Still the envious flood Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth . »  « « « Richard 111. i. 
Who passed, methought, the melancholy flood With that grim fevryinatl eM Rian Me ee HE 
His youth in flood, I'll prove this truth with my three drops of blood . . .7voi. and Cress. i. 
Darest thou, Cassius, now Leap in with me into this angry flood? . . . . . Fulins Cesar, i. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, But it was famed?. . . . Ses ake Jat ae Oe 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the flood, leads on to foruine Crk, me, WE 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, Of hair-breadth scapes . . . . . «=. « « Othello, i. 
With his eyes in flood with laughter: It is a recreation tobe by . . . . . . « Cymebeline, i. 


FLoop-GaTe. — For tears do stop the flood-gates of hereyes . . . . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 

My particular grief Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature. . « « Othello, i. 
F Loor. — Look how the floor of heaven Is thick inlaid with patines ee bright gold Mer. of Venice, v. 
Fora. — No shepherdess, but Flora: Peering in April’s front. . . . . « Winter’s Tale, iv. 


Fcourtsu. — He shall flourish, And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches, . Henry VIII. v. 
My beauty, though but mean,: Needs not the painted flourish of your praise . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — Fie, painted rhetoric! . . . . ‘ iv. 
To this effect, sir; after what flourish your nature will. . . 2. 2. 6. 2 1 ew ee ‘Hamlet, v. 
F LourIsHEs. — Brevity is the soul of wit, And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes. ii. 
F Lout. — Flout’em and scout ’em And scout ’em and flout’em ... . . . . . Tempest, iii. 
What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, Being forbid? . . . . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Dost thou jeer and flout me in the teeth? Think’stthoulT jest? 2. . 2. 2... 1. 1. Oo 
Ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conscience. . . - . + » Much Ado, i. 
Dart thy skill at me; Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a flout. . . « Love's L. Lost, v. 
A man replete with miock’y Full of comparisons and aaa flouts. . ..... es OM. 
You bring me to do, and then you flout me too. . . Troi. and Cress. iv. 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky And fan our r people cold . . 2. . « Macbeth, i. 
F Low. — Doth it not flow as hugely asthe sea?» . . 6 ee ee eee AS Fo Like It, ii. 


In as high a flow as the ridge of the gallows . . . . 2. 2. © ee ew we 1 Henry LV. i. 
Yea, watch His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows. . . . . . . . + « Tvot. and Cress. ii. 


FrLowenr. — Fairies use flowers for their charactery. . . . . « « Merry Wives, v 
Smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of i pivention . . « Love's L. Lost, : 
This is the flower that smiles on every one, To show histeeth . . . . . 

Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy . . A Mid. N. Diab ii. 
It fell upon a little western flower, Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound . . . ik. 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight . . 2. 1. 1. 0 1 0 ee ee we © oe eo) ih 
The flowers of odious savours sweet, — Odours, odours. . 2. . 2 «6 + © 6 + 6 © @ © ith 
Sing while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep. . . ... .% ewe ae aN 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, Lamenting some enforced chastity hee ae we A 
Flower of this purple dye, Hit with Cupid’s archery . . gece aS, dae. ke LG nye * AN 
Like two artificial gods, Have with our needles created both o one flower Bs Gin ails Wh. uke aby ey as 
Had rounded With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 + ee ee A. 
How that life was but a flower In spring-time . . . «0 0 « «06 AS You Like It, v. 


Passing courteous, But slow in speech, yet sweet as suring: “time flowers . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Women are as roses, whose fair flower Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour 7zwe//th N. eM, ii. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet, On my black coffin let there be strown. . . . . . . ii. 
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F Lower. — Well you fit our ages With flowers of winter. . . 1. « 2 + « « Winter's Talk, iv. 
‘The fairest flowers o’ the season Are our carnations and streaked gillyvors . . . 1. 2. 6 © AV. 
These are flowers Of middle summer, and | think they are given ‘lo men of middle age . ._ iv. 
Be like crooked age, To crop at once a too long withered flower... . . . Rechard 1, ii. 
When they from thy bosom pluck a flower, Guard it, I pray thee 2. 6 6. 6 ee ee Cid. 
Noisome weeds, which without profit suck The soil’s ferulity from wholesome flowers. . . iii. 
The whole Jand Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up . . . 6 7 6 ee ew ee Oh 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety . 2. . 1. 6 6 1 ee et Henry IV. ii. 
I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with tlowers.and smile . . . . . « » Afenry V. ii. 
I am bound to you, That you on my behalf would pluck a flower . . . . . w 3 Henry WTI. ii. 
I would not grow so fast, Because sweet flowers are slow and weeds make haste Richard ///. ii. 
My tender babes! My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets! . . . 2. 6. + © © «© «© Vv. 
When he did sing: To his music plants and flowers Ever spring . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
Strew me over With maiden flowers, that all the world may know I was achaste wife . . ._ iv. 
Where every flower Did, as a prophet, weePwhat it foresaw. . . . . . . Lrot.and Cress. i. 
As fresh as morning dew distilled on flowers 2. 2 . 2 6 6 6 « © © os Sttus Andron., ii. 
I hang the head As flowers with frost or grass beat down with storms . . , a as 2, AV 


Verona’s summer hath not such a flower.— Nay, he’s a flower; in faith, a very dower ‘Rom: & Ful. i. 


This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, May prove a beauteous Hower . . . . .) ik 
Within the infant rind of this small tlower Poison hath residence . . . . 2 © «© «© © «© dk 
He is not the flower of courtesy, but, [ ‘ll warrant him, as gentleasalamb. . . . . . .) ik 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. . . . . iv. 
Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed I strew, —O woe!. . 2. 2. 6 6 ee ee ee UW, 
Do you now strew flowers in his way That comes intriumph? . . . . . . S$ulius Caesar, i. 
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Look like the innocent flower, But be the serpent under’t . . 2. + .« « « - « Macbeth, i. 5. 


Good men’s lives Expire before the flowers in theircaps . . 6. + « © « © «© «© «© «© « iv. 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds . . . 2 6 6 © © © ee ea OM 
Larded with sweet flowers; Which bewept to the grave did go . . . . 2. «ss Hamlet, iv. 
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Where souls do couch on flowers, we ‘ll handin hand . . . . 1 e « «© Amt. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


His steeds to water at those springs On chaliced flowers that lies . . . 2. . . nena ii. 
O gods and goddesses! These flowers are like the pleasures of the world . ... . . iv. 
With fairest flowers Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 1'll sweeten thy sad grave . iv. 
Thou shalt not lack The flower that’s iike thy face, pale primrose . . . . . 2. . 6 © iv. 
And furred moss besides, when flowers are none, To winter-ground thy corse. . . . . ~~ iv. 
You were as flowers, now withered: even so These herblets shall . . 2. 2. 6 . . « e 6 OW. 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE. — Lilies of all kinds, The flower-de-luce being one . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
FLOWERET. — Stood now within the pretty flowerets’ eyes Like tears . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
FLOwEeR-soFT. — With the touches of those flower-soft hands . . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
FLow1inG, — Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered . . . . . . . . . . Henry V. iv. 
FiLux. — Quoth he, ‘ Thus misery doth part the flux of company’... .) As You Like It, ii. 


Fiy.—Tarry I here, I but attend on death: But, fly | hence, 1 fly away from life Two Gen.of Verona, iii. 


It will not in circumvention deliver a fly from aspider . . . . . . . «)=6vot. and Cress. ii. 
I have but killed a fly. — But how, if that fly had a father and mother? . . . Tutus Andron. iii. 
Pardon me, sir; it was a black, ill-favoured fly . ... . a a ae ee ne a ee eee 
We are not brought so low, But that between us we can kill a fy . Sik whe So ace CH 
I have done a thousand dreadful things As willingly as one would killafly ......~ v. 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have Than fly to others that we know not of Hamlet, iii. 
With as little a web as this will I ensnare as greata flyas Cassio . . . - . « Othella, ii. 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, Not as death’s dart, being laughed at Cymbeline, iv. 
FLy1NG. — And thou art flying toa fresherclime . . .. . . . 3. + «2 « Richard 17. i. 
For flying at the brook, 1 saw not better sport these seven years’ day. . . . .2 Henry VJ. ii. 
If this which he avouches does appear, There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here A/acbeth, v. 
FoaL. — I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, Neighing in likeness of a filly foal Afid. NV. Dream, ii. 
Foam. — Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat Thy grave-stone daily 7tsmoz a thens, iv. 
'T is thou that rigg’st the bark and plough’st the foam. . . . 9. 0. 2. 6 3 v. 
FoOsBED as it is with the rusty curb of old father anticthe law. . . .....t Peasy IV. i. 
1 think it is scurvy, and begin to find myself fobbed init . . . . . 6 + + + « Othello, iv. 
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Fopprr. — The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd. . .. . . « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
Fog. — O time most accurst, ’Mongst all foes that a friend should be the worst! ; . v4 
Why rebuke you him that loves youso? Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe Jid. N. oe itt. 2. 
Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 2 1 « « 6 All’s Well, ii. 5. 
The better for my foes and the worse for my friends. . . . . .. . « « Lwelfth Night, v. 1. 
In heart desiring still You may behold confusion of your foes . . . . . . 1Menry V1. iv. 1. 
I rather wish you foes than hollow friends. . . . . © 3 Henry V1. iv. 1. 
Two deep enemies, Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep’ s ‘Gisturbere:. ~ « »« Richard 111. ww. 2. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot That it do singe ea oe 6 ew we Henry VITT. 1.1. 
So they Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe . . . . » . « « Macbeth, i. 2. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven Or ever I had seen that day! . . » « Hamlet, i. 2. 
When we our betters see bearing our woes, We scarcely think our miseries our foes King Lear, iii. 6. 
All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue, and all foes ‘he cup of their deservings . . v. 2. 
Foc. — As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea Contagious fogs. . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
The starry welkin cover thou anon With drooping fog as black as Acheron. . . i 2. 
In which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. . . . . . Twelfth Night, IV. 2. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair: Hover through the fog and filthy air . . . . . . . Macbeth,i.1. 
Have a fog in them, That I cannot look through. . . . . . 1 2 we ee) Cymebeline, iii. 2. 
Foi. — Blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit, but hurt not . . . . . . . . . Such Ado, v. 2. 


One sudden foil shall never breed distrust . . . . « & Henry V1. iii. 3. 
Forson. — That from the seedness the bare fallow brings To fectnine foison . . Meas. for Meas. \. 4. 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will, Of your mereown. . . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Fotp. — The fold stands empty in the drowned field . . . .... . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
To dismantle So many folds of favour . . . . . « King Lear,i. 1. 


Fo to. — Devise, wit; write, pen; for I am for whole. wolamesd in folio. . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Fork. — Old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and know the world. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors stay. . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
See, to beguile the old folks, how the young folks lay their heads together Lam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire With good old folks. . . . . . . . Richard /l.v.1. 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, Say itdidso . . . . . . =. . 2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 


But old folks, many feign as they weredead .. . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 5. 
Pity that great folk should have countenance in this world: to drown or hang themselves Haslet, v. 1. 
Fovtigs. — These follies are within you and shine through you . . . Jwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
After he hath laughed at such shallow follies in others. . . . . . . - « « Aduch Ada, it. 3. 
Lovers cannot see The pretty follies that themselves commit . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 6. 
You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, Will never do him good . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
And so your follies fight against yourself. . . . . Richard 11, ii. 2. 
Was this the face that faced so many follies, And \ was at Last out: faced: by Bolingbroke? .. iW 
I think thou art enamoured On his follies . . . Mowe Ae a a a eary VON, 
Fottow. — The more I hate, the more he follows me. . . . . « Mid. N. Dreant, i it. 
In following him, I follow but myself; Heaven is my judge, not I for love and ae . Othello, i. 5. 
Content you; I follow him to serve my turn uponhim. . . . .. . . pe Te 
I will follow thee To the Jast gasp, with truth and loyalty . . in ‘As s You Like It, ii. 3. 
How ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, you should talk soidly! . .2 Henry IV. ii. 2. 
For he will never follow any thing That other men begin. . . . . . « Sulius Cesar, ii. i. 
Tt must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not then be false to any man. . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
Fo.Lvcower. — You were wont to be a follower, but now you arealeader . . . Merry Wives, iii 2. 
Dreams and sighs, Wishes and tears, poor fancy’s followers . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy... 


O flattering glass, Like to my followers in prosperity, Thou dost beguile me . . Richard //. iv. 1. 
Both our honour and our shame in this Are dogged with two strange followers Troi. and Cress. i. 3. 
I’oLLtow1nG. — There is no following her in this fierce vein. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 


Knowing nought, like dogs, but following . . . Kine Lear, ii. 2. 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: In following hin’, I follow but mvsele . . . Othello, i. i. 
Fotry. — A folly bought with wit, Or else a wit by folly vanquished . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
Even so by love the young and tender wit Isturnedtofolly . . 2. 2. 6. 2. 6. 6 6 ee ew ee 
Lord, Lord! to see what folly reignsinus! . . gy eras 


The folly of my soul dares not present itself: she is too bright to be looked against ‘Merry Wi VES, li. 2. 
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Fo.tty. — He gives her folly, motion, and advantage . . . . . . . . « « Mervy Wives, iii. 
It is no addition to her wit, nor no great argument of herfolly . . . . . . =. Auch Ado, ii. 
Folly, in wisdom hatched, Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Folly in fools bears not so strong a note As foolery inthe wise. . 2. . 2] Vv. 
If thou remember’st not the slightest folly That ever love did make thee run into As Vea Like It, ii. 
But as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 6 ee) OOb 
They that are most galled with my folly, They most must laugh . . . . eae. oe: Al 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized Even by the squandering glances of the fool . ae ae | 
Therein suits His folly to the mettle of my speech 2. 2 1. 1 ew we ee we eh 
But all ‘s brave that youth mounts and folly guides . . . 2. . Br Serie ds, i wae pes ck 
He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under the presentation of that he shoots his wit . iv. 
Full oft we see Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. . . 2. 2. 2 « . © Adl’s Well, i. 
I prithee, vent thy folly somewhere else: Thou know’st notme . . . . Zwelf/th Night, iv. 
How sometimes nature will betray its folly, Its tenderness! . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, It was my folly . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 ew ew ew ew ew ee ee we 
By oath remove or counsel shake The fabric of his folly . . . atte es Sate Ei cteN 
Our feasts In every mess have folly and the feeders Digest it with a a custom i bP a tae as ah Ay 
Your fault was not your folly: Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose . . King Fokn, i. 
And must I ravel out My weaved-up folly?. . . ee ee ew ww ww « Richard 11. wv. 
In every thing the purpose must weigh with the folly 6 Gm ea A we we weeny EE 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly . . . . , a a ay . . Henry Vii 
His valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced with Aiséretion:: ce ae ee ‘Troi. and Cress. i. 
The common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in great revenue! . . . . .) OL 
The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie . 2... 6 6. 6 6 ee ew ee Ok 
Pardon me this brag; His insolence draws folly from my lips . . . . 2. 1. 6 2 6 se iW 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, Or be accused of folly . . . . . . . Covrtolanus, i. 


We call a nettle but a nettle, and The faults of fools but folly . . . 2... 6. ee OU 
What, quite unmanned in folly? . 2. . « Macbeth, iii. 
To do harm Is often Jaudable, to do good sometime ‘Accounted dangerous folly be ee Seca’, AW 
To plainness honour ’s bound, When majesty stoops to folly. . . . . . . . King Lear, i. 


Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, And thy dear judgement out! . . . . 1. eee Oh 
And hath all those requisites in him that folly and green minds look after . . . . Othello, ii. 
Though age from folly could not give me freedom, It does from childishness . Ast. and Cleo. i. 
Be deaf to my unp‘tied folly, And all the gods go with you! . . . 1. 1. 1 ew ew we eee 
The loyalty well held to fools does make Our faith mere folly . . . . . +, 
Fonp. — Ever till now, When men were fond, I smiled and wondered how . Mens. Sen Meas. ii. 
You see how simple and how fondlam. . . F oe 6 e ee Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
’T is fond to wail inevitable strokes, As ’t is to laugh at’em . . . . . . . . Cortolanns, iv. 
I confess it is my shame to be so fond; but it is not in my virtueto amendit .. . . Othello, i. 
If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her patent to offend . . ter a - iv. 
Foop. — Thy food shall be The fresh-brook muscles, withered roots and husks Se hte “Tempest, i. 
O, know'st thou not his looks are my soul’s food? . . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
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Young ravens must have food . .. . oe ew ew ew ww ww wt) Merry Wives, i. 
My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim . . . Cone. of Errors, iii. 
Is it possible disdain should die while she hath such meet food to feed it? . « « Much Ado, i. 
Come, let us thither: this may prove food to my displeasure. . . ra << es 
We must starve our sight From lovers’ food till morrow deep midnight G8 ‘Mid. N. Dream, ' 1, 
But, like in sickness, did I loathe this food. . . . © . iv. 


Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same e diseases Mer. of Venice, i ili, 1. 
Whiat, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food? . . . . . . . 6 ©) AS You Like 12, ii. 3. 
Seeking the food he eats, And pleased with what he gets... “8 e Wie 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; Who laid him down and basked him i in the sun... .) othe 7. 
But forbear your food a little while, Whiles, like a doe, I goto find my fawn... . ..~ ii. 7. 
Pacing through the forest, Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy . . . . ... =. ~ ive 3. 
If music be the food of love, play on; Give me excess ofit . . . . . . « Lwel/th Night, i. 1. 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! My widow-comfort! . . . . . . King Fohn, iii. 4. 
With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder . . . ...... . =. « Richard /T. ii. 1. 
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Foop fot powder, food for powder; they’! filla pitas wellas better . . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
But still sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth. . . . ie Troi. and Cress. iv. 
For food and diet, to some enterprise That hath a stomach i in vt rer ee ON Hamlet, i. 
Food that to him now is as luscious as locusts. . . . 1... + oie eat ee Othello, 1; 
They are al] but stomachs, and we all but food . . . eee . nL 
My hunger’s gone; but even before, I was At point to sink for food . i. Ge MHS C ‘yebeline. i iil. 

Foot. — Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver. . . . . . . « Yemtpest, ii. 


I am a fool To weep at what Lam gladof . . .. . ‘ ic eh: ge Ay 
The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you mean To dote thus on such luggage? a: 3 iv. 
He that is so yoked by a fool, Methinks, should not be chronicled for wise 7wo Gen. of Varin i. 


I hold him but a fool that will endanger His body for a girl that loves him not... . ov. 
The modest wife, the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her husband! Merry Wives, j iv. 
Wrench awe from fools and tie the wiser souls To thy false seeming . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing That none but fools would keep . . . . . . . . |) Ok. 
O heaven, the vanity of wretched fools! . 2... 1 6 6 ee ew ew ee ee eee 
Unfeeling fools can with such wrong dispense. . . . . . . . + + « Com. of Errors, ii. 


How many fond fools serve mad jealousy! . . . ba ye oes cles Sar ah (Ge eee ge AT 
Because that I familiarly sometimes Do use you for ny fool . a Sa eS ela, BS wa a ee at. 
No longer will I be a fool, To put the fingerin the eye and weep . . . . ...... it 
What is he for a fool that betroths himself to unquietness? . . . . . . . «0 Much Ado, i. 
A very dul! fool ; only his gift is in devising impossible slanders . . . . . 6... 6.) ih 
There ’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no supper that night . . . . . . Oi. 


Lest I should prove the mother of fools . . . poe Se ae! Ab 
Seeing how much another man is a fool when he deaicates his bchaviouls to love Ss 4 Bole ak 
He is no fool for fancy, as you would have it appearheis. . . Dial ok Se OR, ah ee os 
I may as well say the fool’sthe fool . . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ew ee ew ih 


My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another . . ; ei Si ah Silo es Ci? Aan ae 
I am not such a fool to think what I list, nor I list not ‘S think what Teane. 43° Se ee. 
I speak not like a dotard nor a fool, As under privilege of age to brag . . . SW See 2 aM 
What your wisdoms could not discover: these shallow fools have brought to light a ee ey, 
What time o’ day ?— The hour that fools should ask . . . : . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Set thee down, sorrow! forso they say the fool said, and so say , and I the fool . . . . iv 
Now, in thy likeness, one more fool appear! . . . . i, So on NT EE oy iv 
What fool is not so wise To lose an oath to wina paradive?’. : ; iv 
Like a demigod here sit I in the sky, And wretched fools’ secrets heedfully 0 terceye. Iv 
None are so surely caught, when they are catched, As wit turned fool . . . . i WY. 
Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school And wit’s own grace to grace a earned fool . ov. 
Folly in fools bears not so strong a note As foolery in the wise . . . . 2. . v 
This I think, When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink . . . . . v 
For in my eye, —I am a fool, and full of poverty. . . 2. . . 2 2 «© Vv 
I am yours, and all that I possess! — All the fool mine? . . . a i BA. ee eee EY 
Begot of that loose grace Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools F v 


Shall we their fond pageant see? Lord, what fools these mortals be! . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, I did upbraid her . . be die Btn lg cat he VS 
Man is but a patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had . Be ge eats ae, ee H- AAW 
Almost damn those ears Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. Mer. of Venice, i. 
That ‘many’ may be meant By the fool multitude, that choose by show. . . . i eA 


Tell not me of mercy ; This is the fool that lent out money gratis . <a TB. 


Be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, To shake the head, relent, and sigh . < oe, ae ae? <a 
How every fool can play upon the word! . . Mis oe See. w ei aie ie es 
The fool hath planted in his memory An army of ‘good words ee ee ae ae ee ee ee ee | 
I do know A many fools, that stand in better place . . . BBs sas at? cox . oil. 
For always the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits & ky ; A. s You Like Lt, i. 


The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly . ae ae ae eee 
Shall we go and kill us venison? And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools . . ‘ 
What ’s that ‘ducdame’? —’T is a Greek invocation, to call fools intoacircle . . . . . oid 
A fool, a fool! I meta fool i’ the forest, A motley fool! . . . . 1. . . ‘ 
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Foo.. — I meta fool; Who laid him down and basked him inthe sun . . . As Fou Like /t, ii. 7. 

Mailed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In good set terms and yet amotley fool . . . . . ii, 7. 

“No, sir,’ quoth he, ‘ Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune’... 1 . ee) Oo 7. 
I did hear ‘The motley fool thus moral on the tme . . . BPE: 0G SS a> es eS, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, ‘Phat fools should be so pdeep-contenplative ee ee AE 
O noble fool! A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear 2. . 1. 2 6 6 6 6 ee ew ew ew OU 
What fool is this? — O worthy fool! One that hath been acourtier . . . . 1. 6 1 ee OU 
O that I were a fool! I am ambitious fora motley coat... 2. 2 6 ee ew ee le CU 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit Doth very foolishly . . . . . : gt (ah he ae tes « Le 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized Even by the squandering glances of the fool gS de aah -Ge vale <M 
By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I found you . 2. 6. 1 1 6 we ee ew itt. 
Which I take to be either a fool oracipher ... . bo ce. hs eh ee es he ae HS a 
I had rather have a fool to make me merry than experience tomake me sad ......- WV. 
The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself tu bea fool . . ....~) Yz 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
2 

2 

I 

i 

Here comes a pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools . . . 2. . vi 4 
Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s as good at any thing and yeta fool . . . . .. Vi 4 
I know him a notorious liar, Think him a great way fool, solely a coward . . . Adll’s Well, i. 1. 
IT will be a fool in question, hoping to be the wiser by your answer... . li. 2 
He’ll have but a year in all these ducats: he’s a very fool and a prodigal . . Trelfth Night i. 3 
Besides that he’s a fool, he’s a great quarreller . . . . , # oe oe . 3 
Do you think you have fools in hand? — Sir, I have not you By the hand by ee. A oe Sa“ 3 
God give them wisdom that have it; and those that are fools, let them use their talents . . .i. 5 
Those wits, that think they have thee, do very oft prove fools . . 2. 2. 2. 1 6 ee ee eS 
What says Quinapalus? — Better a witty fool than a foolish wit. 2. 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 1 6 ee eh § 
You're a dry fool; [’ll no more of you: besides, you grow dishonest . . a ee 
That drink and good counsel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, then is the fool not dry 5 
Give me leave to prove you a fool? — Can you do it?— Dexteriously. . . . 2. 2 2 2 2S 
Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool . . . .. . a ae ee 
I saw him put down the other day with an ordinary fool that has no more brain than astone . 1. 5 
I take these wise men, that crow so at these set kind of fools, no better than the fools’ zanies 5 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail. . 2... 1. 2 ww WS 
Now Mercury endue thee with leasing, for thou speakest well of fools! . . . .... . 5 
One draught above heat makes him a fool; the second mads him; andathird drowns him . . i. 5 
We will fool him black and blue, shall we not? . . . S 25e ae esl Bae Panel we ad. ca? Qe 5 
Fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings ; the husband ’s the bigger . . . . I 
This fellow is wise enough to play the fool; And to do that well cravesakindofwit . . . I 
Wise men that give fools money get themselves a good report . . . . . 6 2 «© e © 1 
You are mad indeed, if you be no better in your witsthana fool . . ..... + « «© ive2 
You can fool no more money out of me at thisthrow . . . . . 6 ee eo ut Wood 
If industriously I played the fool, it was my negligence... ... 6. Winter's Tale, 1. 2 
Either thou art most ignorant by age, Or thou wert borna fool. . . .. . ii. 
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A ramping fool, to brag and stamp and swear Upon my party! . «4 ‘ Kine Sohn, iii. 
A lunatic lean-witted fool, Presuming on an ague’s privilege. . . . . . . « Richard //. ii. 
Come, you virtuous ass, you bashful fool, must you be blushing? . . . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
Thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us _ ii. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! . . . bo as a We. eee HR oe oe 
You are the better at proverbs, by how much ‘ A fool’s bolts is soon shot » « « Henry V. iii. 
I will converse with iron-witted fools And unrespective boys. . . . + . . Richard //1/. iv. 
He was a fool; For he would needs be virtuous . . . . . © ee e ee) Henry VITI. ii. 
O negligence! fit for a fool to fallby. . . . : Bt Aa be Boh ge el Ae os UE 
I will keep where there is wit stirring, and leave the faction of fodls - « « Tvot.and Cress. ii. 
The fool slides o’er the ice that you should break. . . OG SR ip de et Me hee Se GA 
We call a nettle but a nettle, and The faults of fools but folly » 0 oe ee ee 6 Coriolanus, ii. 
Rather than fool it so, Let the high office and the honour go. . . . . «© © © «© © © © i. 
If you are learned, Be not as common fools . . 1. 1. 1. 6 6 e © e © © © © © © ew) bie 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace . . 1. 1 1 1 6 ee ew wt Titus Andron. iii. 
If ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, astheysay. . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
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Foo. — We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves . 2. « 2 « «© © «© Limon of Athens, i. 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on courtesies. 2. 6 2 2 2 © © © © oe we ew ew ede 


A fool in good clothes, and something like thee . . . . er ee ee ee ee ee 
Thou art not altogether a fool. — Nor thou altogether a wise man. . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 « © elle 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. . . . 3 a oe iv. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, Or éise worth all the eee i wa cee Dacbethy ii. 
No boasting like a fool ; This deed I'll do before this purpose cool . . iv. 
I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, It would be my disgrace and your Siseomfort em CVE 
Then the liars and swearers are fools, for there are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men _ iv. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools The way to dusty death . . . 1. . 2. 6 se OY: 
Why should I play the Roman fool, and die On mine own sword?. . . . .. . v. 


And we fools of nature So horridly to shake our dispositions . . . a a Hasler i. 
Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool no where but: in’s own house . ._ ili. 
They fool me tothe top of my bent . . 2. 1. 1 1 6 ee ew ew ee et ww ew 


Cannot you tell that? every fool can tellthat . . . . be Se ae SB ae Ab. acme Je ee 
As if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly comipalsied ~ 2 6 « ws) King Lear, i. 
Old fools are babes again; and must be used With checks as flatteries . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. ee ed 
I had rather be any kind o’ thing than a fool: and yet I would not be thee . . .... wi. 


More knave than fool . , ee ee eee eee: 


Fool me not so much To bear i it damély- touch me wah nable anger i. Wines ee ung 4b A HE 


Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, Angering itself and others . . .... . Iv. 
Whiles thou, a moral fool, sit’st still, and criest, ‘ Alack, why does he so?’ ......~ iv. 
I am even The natural fool of fortune. Use mewell . . . 2. 2. 1 6 2 © ee ew ee Ue 
These are old fond paradoxes to make fools laugh i’ the alehouse . . . . . « © . Othello, ii. 
To do what? — To suckle fools and chronicle small beer . . 2 1. 6 6 0 ee ee ee Oh 
Fools as gross As ignorance made drunk . . Se esas, VS Sai ae GE Bs OS Gt Gn IE, 
Iam sprited with a fool, Frighted and angered worse . . . . « « + « 6 +e) Cymbeline, ii. 
Opinion ’s but a fool, that makes us scan The outward habit by the inward man . Pericles, ii. 


This is the rarest dream that e’er dull sleep Did mock sad fools withal . . . . .... Y. 
Fooverigs. — Stark mad ! for all Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Foocery. — Well, sir, there rest in your foolery . . oe 6 © « © Com. of Errors, i. 


Unless he have a fancy to this foolery, as it appears he hath . oe ew ww « Much Ado, iii. 
What a scene of foolery have I seen, Of sighs, of groans! . .... . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Folly in fools bears not so strong a note As foolery in the wise. . . . 


The little foolery that wise men have makes a great show. . . . . . . . As YouLike It, i. 
They are but burs, cousin, thrown upon thee in holiday foolery. . . . 6 . 2. «6 «© . wok 
Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun, it shines every where. . Twelfth Night, iu. 


Manhood is called foolery, when it stands Against a falling fabric . . . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
As much foolery as I have, so much wit thou lackest . . . » 2 « « Limon of Athens, ii. 
It was mere foolery; I did not mark it . . . Ree ae. ie EW GP ee a Cesar, i. 
There was more foolery yet, if I could remember it bn te A aks 
It is but foolery; but it is sucha kind of gain-giving, aswould verhaps trouble a a woman Hamiei, v. 
Foo.tnc. — Who in this kind of merry fooling am nothing toyou .. » . « « Tempest, ii. 


Pray you, let ’s have no more fooling about it, but give me your blessing . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, and people dislike it . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last night. 2. 2. 1. 2 6 6 6 6 ee ee eh 
Excellent! why, this is the best fooling, when allisdone. . 2. 1. 2. 2 2 © 6 2 ee oO 
Foo.uisu. — The brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man . .. . . . « « 2 Henry IV«.1. 
I am a very foolish fond old man, Fourscore and upward. . . . . « « « . King Lear, iv. 


Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolish . . . 2. 2. «© © «© © «© «© ss IV. 
She never yet was foolish that was fair . . . . . ~ © © «= Othello, ii. 
FOOLISHLY. — That fools may not speak wisely what wise men ‘do (oolishily . . As Vou Like It, 1. 
' He that a fool doth very wisely hit Doth very foolishly. . . . 1. 


¥ OOLISHNESS. —Have done your foolishness And tell me how thou hast dignased Come: of E rrors, i. 
Foor it featly here and there ; And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear . . . . . . Tempest, i. 
Tread softly, that the blind mole may not Hear a foot fall . . . Bt he tanta San if SEr-ae. MG 
Ye that on the sands with printless foot Do chase the ebbing Neptune a ee ee a ee ee a 


Pose ewes oe ob oe ac oe eo 
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Foot.—Sometimes the beam of her view gilded my foot, sometimes my portly belly Merry Wrves, i. 3. 
No longer from head to foot than from hiptohip .. ~ « « + Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money aiicagtvi in his purse... Much Ada, ii. 1. 
One foot in sea and one on shore, To one thing constant never. . 2. . 2s 6 © © «© ©) ke 3. 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth. . . hi. 2. 
Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, ‘I'o call me goddess, yeni. Mid. N. Diiaw ill. 2. 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur Over your threshoid . . . . . . Mer. of Vense, i. 3. 


Never dare misfortune cross her foot, Unless she do it under this excuse . . - me | ee © 
All the embossed sores and headed evils, lhat thou with license of tree toot hast caehi As bee OF 4,11. a 
Though he go as softly asfoot can fall 2. 2. 2. 1 61 6 ew ew ee ee af cm AM Rs 


The inaudible and noiseless foot of ‘lime Steals ere we can effectthem . . . . All's Well, v. 3 
That white-faced shore, Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring udes . . . King John, ii. 
Nay, but make haste; the better foot before . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 2 2 ee ew ew we ee CU 
Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot. 2. . 2. 2. © 6 2 © 1 ew ew 2 Richard 1]. iii. 
Now in as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder . 2. 2. . . 2. 1 1 «© 6 o e & Henry LV. i. 
But afoot he will not budge a foot. — Yes, Jack, upon instinct . 2. 2. 6. 2. 2 ee ew ee OU 
Nay, stand thou back; I will not budge afoot . . . ae ae ~ » « « 1 Henry VI. i. 
There ’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, Nay, her foot sneaks . « Lvvt.and Cress. iv. 
O, so light a foot Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night? . . 2. 6 2 6 6 6 «© © © © ee ew ee COU, 
I will set this foot of mine as far As who goes farthest. . . . .  Fulius Cesar, i. 
Then you scratched your head, And too impatiently stamped with our fost age ae ae oe ee a | 
Our tears are not yet brewed. — Nor our strong sorrow Upon the foot of motion. . Macbeth, ii. 
I wish your horses swift and sure of foot. . . . : . Hi 
Armed, say you? — Armed, my lord. — From top to feeb My lead ori head i foot Hamlet, 1. 
FooTBa vt. — That like a football you do spurnmethus. . . . . . . . Com.of Errors, ii. 
Nor tripped neither, you base football player . . . . . ee . . King Lear, 1 1. 
Footsoy. — Not like a Christian footboy or a gentleman’s lackey Shoe, Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Footinc. — But, hark, | hear the footing ofa man ........ . . Mer. of Venice, v 
Can it be That so degenerate a strain as this Should once set footing? . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
Footrstep. — I mean to learn; For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising . . . King Fokn, i. 
Forrery. — Drove the grossness of the foppery into a received belief . . . . Merry Wives, v 
I had as lief have the foppery of freedom as the morality of imprisonment . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter My sober house . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
This is the excellent foppery of the world . . . Dee. bie . . . . . King Lear, i. 
FoRBEAR your food a little while, Whiles, like a doe, I Zo to find a fawn . As You Like /t, ii. 
So bad a death argues a monstrous life. —Forbear to judge for we are sinners all 2 Henry FJ. iii. 
FORBEARANCE.—I shall crave your forbearance a little: may be I will call upon you Afeas. for Meas. iv. 
I pray you, have a continent forbearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. . King Lear, i. 
One of your great knowing Should learn, being taught, forbearance . . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
Forsip. — I will swear to study so, To know the thing I am forbid to know. . Love's L. Lost, i. 
As well forbid the mountain pines To wag their high tops and to make no noise Mer. of Venice, iv. 
He shall live a man forbid: Weary se’nuights nine times nine Shall he dwindle . . A/acbeth, i. 


I am forbid To tell the secrets of my prison- -house . . ~ 2 6 « we t= Hamlet, i. 
Force. — Never could maintain his part but in the force of his will. . - . . . Much Ado, i. 
Even in the force and road of casualty . . ~ 0 © « 6 « 1 Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Of force Must yield to such inevitable shame As to offend owe a go ah Ve eS eee eA 


Your gentleness shall force More than your force move us to gentleness . . As You Like It, ii. 
I am sure, there is no force in eyes Thatcando hurt ........ . ‘ iii. 
The force of his own merit makes his way . . . + «© 6 1 6 et ee Hews VIII 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong . . . . . . =. =. ~~. ~« ‘Trot. and Cred 1. 
ForciBLe. — Let that suffice, most forcible Feeble. . . . « 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Forpo. — The corse they follow did with desperate hand Fordo its own life . . « « Hamlet, v. 
Forvogs. — This is the very ecstasy of love, Whose violent property fordoes itself . . . .~ il. 
This is the night That either makes me or fordoes me quite . . . . . . . =. =. Othello, v 
FOREFATHER. — Conceit is still derived From some forefather grief. . . . . . Reichard /7/. ii. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally . . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
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ForRE-FINGER. — No bigger than an agate-stone On the fore-finger of an alderman Rom. and Ful. i. 4 


ForgGonE. — By our remembrances of days foregone. . . . . . «2 6 «© ew AM’s Well, i. 


Lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises . . . 2. 1. «6 ee et ew « Hamlet, ii. 


But this denoted a foregone conclusion . . . - « Othello, iii. 


FOREHEAD. — All be turned to barnacles, or to ENE With foreheads villanous low . . Lempest, iv. 


A recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick . . Much Ado, i. 
Ill, to example ill, Would from my forehead wipe a perjured note. . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo The means of weakness and debility 4s You Like /t, ii. 
Copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, The trick of ’s frown, his forehead. . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
How in our means we should advance ourselves To look with furehead bold . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
So rich advantage of a promised glory As smiles upon the forehead of this action Zr. and Cr. ii. 
Converses more with the buttock of the night than with the forehead of the morning Cor‘olanus, ii. 


We ourselves compelled, Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults . . . . . Hawmilet, iii. 
FOREKNOWLEDGE.—]I told him you were asleep ; he seems to have a foreknowledge Twel/th Night, i. 
Forsmost. — For bearing argument, and valour, Goes foremost in eta - . « Much Ado, iii. 

The foremost man of all this world. . . . . « . Fulius Caesar, iv. 
ForRENOON. — You wear out a good wholesome forenGoik i in hearing acause . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
ForgsT. — In dale, forest, or mead, By paved fountain or by rushy brook. . Jf%id. N. Dream, ii. 

A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest, A motley fool! . . . . « As You Like It, ii. 

Pacing through the forest, Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy i ee GOH we ayo EGAN 


Who can impress the forest, bid the tree Unfix his earth-bound root? . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
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FORESTALLED. — I had forestalled this dear and deep rebuke . . . . . . 2 Henry lb. iv. 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, Or pardoned being down . - « « « « Hamlet, iii. 3. 
FoRETHOUGHT. — Alter not the doom Forethought by heaven. . . - « . « King Fohn, iii. +. 
ForFgitT. — Alas, alas! Why, all the souls that were were forfeitonce. . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, As much in mock as mark. . . .. . 2... WE 
Let the forfeit Be nominated for an equal pound Of your fair flesh . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
FORFEITED. — Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever! . . ~ . © « Aldl’s Weill, ii. 3. 
FORFEITURE. — What should I gain By the exaction of the forleitnted-. - . « Mer. of Venice, i le 3s 
To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there . . ye eee .. IWS 
Forces. — In the quick forge and working-house of. thought . ge Mas elites oa “Henry V.v. Prol. 
His heart 's his mouth : What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. . . Cortolanus, iii. 1. 
That I should forge Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. . . . . « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
I should make very forges of my cheeks, That would to cinders burn up modesty . Othello, iv. 2. 


FORGED. — The best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts be servants to you! Adl’s Well, i. 
I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, Where it was forged . . . . . . . . Richard 11. iv. 
ForGERIES. — These are the forgeries of jealousy . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


Forcery. — I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, Come short of what he did . - . . Hamlet, iv. 


Forcet. — Though it be not written down, yet forget not that Iamanass . . . Much Ado, iv. 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with, Supply your present wants Mer. of Venice, i. 


I could not forget you, for I never saw you before in all my life. . . . Zam. of the Shrew, v 


For new-made honour doth forget men’s names . . . . . . . « « «we King Fohn, i. 
We like not this; thou dost forget thyself . . . . . ii 
Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed ; Our doctors ay Ahieis is nO einenih to blesd "Richard 17.1. 
Or that I could forget what I have been, Or not remember what I must be now! . . iil. 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot . 2. 2. 6 1 1 1 1 ew ee ee Hess Vv. iv. 
I forgive and quite forget old faults . . . . « . 3 Henry VI, ii. 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, What. you have been erenow . . . . Richard ///, i. 
Shall I forget myself to be myself?—Ay, if yourself ’s remembrance wrong yourself. : iv. 
O, teach me how I should forget tothink . . . . . 2. «1 « 0 6 « Romeoand ‘Sulit, i i. 
Farewell: thou canst not teach me to forget . . . bBo ae ee ne OR a Oe 
An I should live a thousand vears, I never should forget it ow was BU ee Se Pe ee ee ee 
With himself at war, Forgets the shows of love to other men. . . Sulius Caesar, i. 
Most necessary ’t is that we forget To pay ourselves what to Sireelyes 18 “debt » . Hamlet, iii. 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget Ye ties Wel Ge. me Say ete Ge ‘ae |e a eee: ii. 
FORGETFULNESS. — And steep my senses in forgetfulness . . a oe oe Henry IF. 


In the swallowing gulf Of blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion o 0 ee «) Richard 11, iii. 
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FoORGETFULNESS.—That we have been familiar, Ingrate ORE shall poison . Corrolares, v. 2. 
ForGive. — If he would despise me, I would forgive him... . 0 « « « Aker. of Venice, i. 2. 
Forget, forgive; conclude and be agreed; Our doctors say this is no month to bleed Richard 11... 
I forgive and quite forget old faults . . . . tw ew ew ew tw ww ww) 3M enry VI. iii, 3. 
FORGIVENESS, — Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet ....... . Hamlet, v. 2. 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I?ll kneel down, And ask of thee forgiveness . King Lear, v. 3 
Forcot. — Is it all forgot? All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence? Aid. N. Dreams, iii. 2 
For that is not forgot Which ne’er I did remember . . . . . . » © « « + Rechard //. it. 3 
We meet like men that had forgot to speak. . . . . . . 2 Henry Lviv. 2 
All shall be forgot, But he ‘Il remember with advantages What feats - d: dthatday Henry V. iv. 3. 
Which are devoured As fast as they are made, forgot as soon As done . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
As the world were now but to begin, Antiquity forgot, custom not known . . 2. - 6 6 -) OMS 
The hobby-horse, whose epitaph is ‘ For, O, for, O, the Pere is forgot’ « . Havelet, iii. 2 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? . . woe ee we ee we OMe O, 11.3 
Fork. — For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork of a ‘pack worm . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 1 
Let it fall rather, though the fork invade The region of my heart. . . .. . Ainge Lear, ar 
Yond simpering dame, Whose face between her torks presages snow. . ‘ . Iv. 6 
ForkKED. — When a’ was naked, he was, for all the world, like a forked radish ee Heavy LV, iii, 2. 
Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art A vag Leas, iil. 4. 
Form. — This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice . . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
One To whom you are but as a form in wax By him imprinted. . . . . Std. N. Dream, i. 1. 
And as imagination bodies forth The forms of things unknown . . . 2. 6 2 ee 6 ee OW DS 
All form is formless, order orderless . . . 2... © 0 6 . King Fokn, iii. 1. 
The antique and well-noted face Of plain old form is ach, disfigured eS thw ee ce ee SS. BV 


I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen Upon a parchment . . 2 2 2 © 0 + es oe OW De 
It never yet did hurt To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope . . . . . . 2HenryJV.1.3 
With forms being fetched From glistening semblances of piety . . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 2. 
And put on A form of strangeness as we pass along. . . . . . + « »« Trot. and Cress. iti. 3 
Serious vanity! Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! . . . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny What I have spoke. . . . 3. Fee Meow > MED 
Who stand so much on the new form, that they cannot sit at ease on the old ee ee ee ee |e 
This sober form of yours hides wrongs . . . . oe ew ew ww) 6 Sulius Cesar, iv. 2. 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable As this which now I draw se we ew ew ew tw ew Macbeth, it. 1. 
With all forms, mocds, shapes of grief, ‘hat can denote me truly. . . .. . Hamlet, i, 2. 
Both in time, Form of the thing, each word made true and good...» 1. © + ee es eh 
Some habit that too much o’er-leavens The form of plausive manners . . . io dh, ok. te ede ee 


I ’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 4? ee 
In form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like anangel! . . 2... ii. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, The observed of allobservers. . . . . « «iii. 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth Blasted with ecstasy . . . . . . « «ili. 
What he spake, though it lacked form a little, Was not like madness. . . . . . - - ©) id. 
The very age and body of the time his form and pressure. . 2. . - © 6 6 © ee « «) oOib 
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But, O, what form of prayer Can serve my turn?. . . . 3... SG. ee oe ae 
A combination and a form indeed, Where every god did seem to set his seal sch Ma a” ee ag? 
We may not pass upon his life Without the form of justice... . . . . . King Lear, iii. 7. 
Trimmed in forms and visages of duty, Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves . Othe/lo, i. 
Putting on the mere form of civil and humane seeming. . . . 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee eld 
Nature wants stuff To vie strange forms with fancy . . . . . . « « + « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Plate of rare device, and jewels Of rich and a ey form. . . . 2. « © « «© Cysmbeline, i. 
Forstow no longer, make we hence amain . . : i . « 3 Henry VI, it. 
ForsPEnT with toil, as runners with a race, I lav me sen a Title while to breathe Sa ota ST 
Forsworn. — Take, O, take those lips away, That so sweetly were forsworn . Meas. for Meas. iv. t. 
I shall be forsworn, which is a great argument of falsehood, ifI love. . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 2 
If love makes me forsworn, how shall I sweartolove .. . ie ys ae a al o> en VERS 
We have made a vow to study, lords, And in that vow we have foraworn our Boake. ; iv. 3 
If you swear by that that is not, you are not forsworn . . - « « . As Vou Lik Tt, i. 2. 


Thou dost swear only to be forsworn; And most forsworn, to beep what thou dost swear King Fokn, iii. 1. 
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Forsworn.—I have forsworn his company hourly any time this two and twenty years 1 Henry /V. ii. 
FORTH-RIGHTS. — Here ’s a maze trod indeed Through forth-rights and meanders! . /emzZest, iii. 


Fortirupe. — Thou didst smile, Infused with a fortitude from heaven. . . . eco Re 
I am able now, methinks, Out of a fortitude of soul l feel. . 2. . 2... Jieey VIN. ili. 
The fortitude of the place is best known to you. . bes ge Bie we . « Othello, i. 

FortTNiGuHT. — A fortnight hold we this solemnity, In nightly revels . . . ‘Mid. N. Dreant, v. 


Ere a fortnight make me elder, I'l! send some packing that yet think not onit Richard 1/1. iii. 
Fortress.— This fortress built by Nature for herself Against infection . . . . Richard //. ii. 
ForTUNATE.— So fortunate, But miserable most, to love unloved . ... . Mid. N. Dreant, iii. 

I have a mind presages me such thrift, That I should questionless be fortunate A/er. of Venice, i. 

As he was fortunate, | rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honourhim. . . . Fudius Cesar, iii. 
Fortung. — My fortunes will ever afterdroop . . . . 2. «1 1 2 2 © «ss Lempest, i. 


How does your content Tender your own good fortune? . . . . sds ae 


I read your fortune in your eye. Was this the idol that you worship ae Two Cen: of Verona, ii. 


Longer might have stayed, If crooked fortune had notthwarted me ......... iv. 
Why, this it is to be a peevish girl, That flies her fortune when it follows her. . . . . + V. 
He shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with the finger of my substance . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
I see what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe were not, Nature thy friend. . . . . . 0.0.) Oil 
Fortune had left to both of us alike What to delight in, what to sorrow for. . Com. of E rors, i. 
My fortune and my sweet hope’s aim, My sole earth’s heaven . . . .... . ii 
Take of me my daughter, and with her my fortunes. . . . . 2. - 2. 2 es “Much Ada, ii. 


To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by nature . .__ iii. 
Nor age so eat up my invention, Nor fortune made such havoc of my means . iv. 
My fortunes every way as fairly ranked, If not with vantage. . . . . . Mid. 'N. oe i. 
Nor is my whole estate Upon the fortune of this present year . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
All my fortunes are at sea; Neither have I money nor commodity. . ...... ..6 .4 
If your miseries were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are . . . . 1 ee ew eh 
‘The greater throw May turn by fortune from the weaker hand . . . . . . 2 « @ «© «ike 


So may I, blind fortune leading me, Miss that which one unworthier may attain. . . . . il. 
Well, if Fortune be a woman, she’s a good wench for thisgear. . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. ew Oh 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, In graces and in qualities of breeding. . . . . ii. 


Who shall go about To cozen fortune and be honorable? . . . 2. 2. 2 1 1 ew ee ew eth 


Prove it so, Let fortune go to hell forit, not]. . 2. 1. 6. 6 6 6 eo ee ew ew we ww C 
Here ’s the scroll, The continent and summary of my fortune . . 2... - 6 1 «6 6 «OU 
Since this fortune falls to you, Be content and seek nonew . 2. . 1. 1. 6 © 6 ee oe ew OD 
Herein Fortune shows herself more kind Than is her custom ...... iv. 
Let us sit and muck the good housewife Fortune from her wheel . . . . . AS Y ou “Like ee i. 


Now thou goest from Fortune’s office to Nature’s . . . : ahi? oe sh“ RS ae 


Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of Nature ae ee te 2D 


When Nature hath made a fair creature, may she not by Fortune fall into the fire? ax tar er % 
Nature hath given us wit to flout at Fortune . . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 6 © oe we we te 


Indeed, there is Fortune too hard for Nature. . . ef We SR Jer eS a 
When Fortune makes Nature’s natural the cutter-off of Nature’ SWits. 2 = Bek eae Ww 4 
Peradventure this is not Fortune’s work neither, but Nature’s . . Woe 8 
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<i 
Hath not Fortune sent in this fool to cut off the argument? . . . 1. 2. 2 «© 6 © es ew we ed 
1 
i 
* eile 
One out of suits with fortune, That could give more, but that her hand lacks means... .t. 
i 


My pride fell with my fortunes; I ’jl ask him what he would. . . . . Gis AA swath oat ans 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune Into so quiet and so sweet a dtylé iy amy “385 Sa 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek; But at fourscore it is too latea week. . . «ii. 
Fortune cannot recompense me better Thanto die well. . . . . 9 ee Re ee 
Railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In good set terms and yet a motley fool . ike a a 
. "No, sir,’ quoth he, ‘Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune’ . .. .. ..~ il. 
Give me your hand, And let me all your fortunes understand . . . 2. 6. «© © © © © «© th 


I know into what straits of fortune she is driven . . 1. . 2 «© + © « v. 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds. . oe “Tam. af the Shrew, i. 
Scatters young men through the world To seek die fetes farther than athome. . . ele 


By good fortune I have lighted well On this young man . . 2 «© 6 2 2 © es we ew ew a 
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Forruns.—Space in fortune nature brings To join like likes and kiss like nativethings A's Weld, i. 1. 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above Her that so wishes and her humble love! . . ik. 3. 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right Which both thy duty owes and our power claims . i. 3. 
Go thou forth; And fortune play upon thy prosperous helm! . . . 2. 1 6 © © © «© «© ib 3- 
You have showed me that which well approves You're great in fortune . . . 6 6 6 ee) Ab 7: 
Muddied in fortune’s mood, and smel! somewhat strong of her strong displeasure . . . . .W. 2. 


Here is a purr of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, — but nota musk-cat . . 2. 1. 2. 1. 1 0 WD 
I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratched. . . . . . + 2 2 « Ve 2 
What is your parentage ? —-Above my fortunes, yet my state is well . . . Twelfth Nike 1. 5. 
The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her, Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune . . «i. 4. 
An you had an eye behind you, you might see more detraction at your heels . . 2 - . 6) ike 5. 
The fellow of servants, and not worthy to touch Fortune’s fingers . . 2. . 2. 6. 2 2 + - MW 5. 
Why, then, build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour... 2. 6. 6 ee ew ee ew 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune So far exceed all instance. . . ‘ ‘ iv. 3. 
O lady Fortune, Stand you auspicious! . . . ae ae | Winter's Tale, Iv. 4. 
Cast your good counsels Upon his passion: let mvyaelf and factuae Tug for the time tocome iv. 4 
Already appearing in the blossoms of their fortune . 2. 2 6 © © «© © «© «© « v. 2. 
Fortune shall cull forth Out of one side her happy minion . . 2. . . 2 « © King Sohn, ii, f. 


At thy birth, dear boy, Nature and Fortune joined to make thee great . 2. 2. 2. - 6 «© 6 ML 


But Fortune, O, She is corrupted, changed, and won from thee . . . . oe 8 MM 
Thou Fortune’s champion that dost never fight But when her humorous ladyship i is ‘by! eeeRe 
There where my fortune lives, there my life dies . . . a) eB ee oa) wae, Sa oo ee, A 
When fortune means to men most good, She looks upon them with a threatening eye . . . ili. 
Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. Vv. 
As thy cause is right, So be thy fortune in this royal ike So eye He OS Mee ES Richard IT. i. 


However God or fortune cast my lot . . . . Be > elias Jar tie See 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles And patient aniderbearing of his fortune ky Ms 
As my fortune ripens with thy love, It shall be still thy true love’s recompense . . . . . «ii. 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to vears, Stands for my bounty . . . ee ees | 
Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes, And crossly to thy good al] (antune. Shae. eee: 
Make me think the world is full of rubs, And that my fortune ruus against the bias. . 2. «iil. 
They are not the first of fortune’s slaves, Nor shall not be the last. . . . . . a Av $US 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant; Who is sweet Fortune’s minion. . 1 Heaey LV. i. 
To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms, Which now we hold at much uncertainty . . . i. 
The very list, the very utmost bound Of all our fortunes . 2. 2. 6 1 ee ee ee eC 
In short space It rained down fortune showering on your head » . . 1 1. 6 ee ee CO 
Came not till now to dignify the times, Since Casar’s fortunes . . . . . . «. 2 Henry IV. i. 
He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes . . . be. CR ew ne oe Fanae Sako i, Hae Bh ae NY 
Who knows on whom fortune would then have smiled? i Gah: aie ee Sie cae sal fae, Bee. Gs AV 
We ready are to try our fortunes To the last man . . 2. 2 1 0 6 6 ee ee ew ee AV, 
Will Fortune never come with both hands full? . . 2 6 1 we ew ee eee eee 
Giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel, That goddess blind. . . .. . . =. . Henry V. iii. 


Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler afore her eyes. . 2 6 0. 6 6 6 ee ew ew ew ew) Gli. 
Fortune is blind; and she is painted also with awheel. . . 2. 2 1 ee ee ee ee) othe 
Fortune is an excellent moral . . . . Pe ee ea a ee ee Mes ee. a ANG 
Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now Bote oy der fete Bhar oe Ee et OM 
We then should see the bottom Of all our fortunes . . . : eh ce, Hetoy VI. v. 
That I may conquer fortune’s spite By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me 3 Henry VJ. iv. 
Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course . . oe % : Vv. : 
On him I lay what you would lay on me, The right and fortune of his happy dark Richard 11. lil. 
Fortune and victory siton thy helm! . . . . . 6 a a .v. 


When they once perceive The least rub in your fortunes, fall away Like water “Henry Vv i ZT], ii. 
Greatness, once fallen out with fortune, Must fall out with men too . . . Zvrot. and Cress. iii. 
°T is not so with me: Fortune and I are friends. . . . . SBS oN aa eee 
How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes boa ih 
But still sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth . . . . 2. 6 «© « ee . iv. 
Can you read? — Ay, mine own fortune in my misery . . . . 2. 2. + - Romeo wad Sulit, i. 2. 
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Fortune. — O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle. . . . « . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Would put you to your fortune and The hazard of much blood . . . . . . . ~Cortolanus, iii. 
I would dissemble with my nature where My fortunes and my friends at stake required . . iii. 
His large fortune Upon his good and gracious nature hanging . . . . . Limonof Athens, i. 
To build his fortune I will strain a little, For ’tisabondinmen ........ ec © el. 
More welcome are ye to my fortunes Than my fortunestome . . . vey? 
A precious comfort ’t is, to have so many, like brothers, commanding one S another’ 8 fortunes re 
A poor unmanly melancholy sprung From change of fortune. . 2. 2. . 2 6 «© «© © @ @ iv. 


Whom Fortune’s tender arm With favour never clasped . . . of ee A ec: <INi 
Joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour; and death for his ambition kw ipa Cesar, iii. 
Fortune is merry, And in this mood will give us any thing . . . So ee a EG 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the flood, léads on 46 (onune: oS we. Avs 
Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling. . . . . 6 2 « © «© © © «© «© «© «© Macbeth, i. 
Our separated fortune Shall keep us both the safer . 2. 2. 6. 1 6 ee ee we ee ew hh. 


It was he in the times past which held you So under fortune. . . ‘ oe Ah 
So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, That I would set my life on ay chance ee es AN. 
The malevolence of fortune nothing Takes from his high respect . .. a iti. 


Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star — . Hamlet, i. 
Happy, in that we are not over-happy ; On fortune’s cap we are not the very button . . . . ii. 


What have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of fortune? . . . . 0m, ie AN 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune re (te 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with equal thanks. . . . . «© 6 «iii. 
They are not a pipe for fortune’s finger To sound what stop she please . . aa “ie eA 


’T is a question left us yet to prove, Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune icv res 116 
Take thy fortune; Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger . . . . 6 «© «© © © © eo ih 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, Even for an egg-shell. . . . . . «© «© «© © iv. 
Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar your fortunes. . . . « « «© «© « King Lear,i. 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, I shall not be his wife. . 2. 2. 6. 2. 2. 6 ee ek 
Keeps our fortunes from us till our oldness cannot relish them . 2. . . 2... 2 ee e ok 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels . . 2. . «© 2 2 © 2 6 © © © ee ew ew ke 
Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn thy wheel! . 2. 2. 2 2. 2 2 6 © © @ © ©) Ooi. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, Ne’er turns the key tothe poor. . . . dee, Ce. ee ee NG 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, For the rain it raineth every day . «ia a ee 
To be worst, The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, Stands still in esperance 7 a A 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes . . 2. 6 6 6 @ oe © © te we we we Av 
I am even The natural fool of fortune. Use mewell . . 2. 2. 1. 1. 2 2 2 es © eee Oi 
A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. . . 2. . 2 © « © © «© «© © «© © @ iv. 


Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. . . a ae 2 a a a 7 
If fortune brag of two she loved and hated, One of them we ¢ behold gr ae oS es at a ec et Ae Oe 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, That I have passed. . . . « Othello, i. 


What cannot be preserved when fortune takes Patience her i a a mockery makes it ow Ee DD 


You must therefore be content to slubber the gloss of your new fortunes. . . .. . 


eee Y 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes May trumpet tothe world. . . . 2... 1 Wi 
i 


To his honours and his valiant parts Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate ... . 


Who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune as Cassio does?. . . . 0 © 0 ee he 
[’ld whistle her off and let her down the wind, To prey at fortune . . . 1. «© © «© e ©) ik 
Mine, and most of our fortunes, to-night, shall be —~drunk to bed . . . . Ast. and Cleo. i. 
I know not What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face . . . . 2 © «© © © © © «) i. 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 2. 2. 2. 6 1 6 ee ww ww ew we Chk 
For this, I ’ll never follow thy palled fortunes more. . . 2 «© 2 6 © © © © © © © ©) Gh 
Our fortune lies upon this jump. . . ew oR ee Jape id, Sin Be Cer, 2h. “ANTE 
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Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, And Saks most lamentably sc a ta ee <a Tae RNG EO 
Fortune knows We scorn her most when most she offers blows. . . 2 « «© «© © © oo Wb ar. 
I see men's judgements are A parcel of their fortunes . . ‘ a cee ve a MA 
It much would please him, That of his fortunes you should make a staff To ‘lean upon. . . ili. 13. 


He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, He is twenty mentoone. ..... - iv. 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is Because we brave her . . . « © 2 6 © © © © © © UV 
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FortTunk. — My fortunes have Corrupted honest men! . . 6. . - . . » Ant. and Cleo. iv. 


5- 


His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear, Of what he has, and has not a. GP gs “ide Sel’ & ae AW WS 
My mistress loved thee, and her fortunes mingled With thine entirely . . . 2. . 2 « «© IV. £4. 
Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fy. ‘ a ee is Ee We a es a Bg A 


Let me rail so high, That the false housewife Fortine break her wheel’. a ee See ey ee | ae 
Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, A minister of herwill . . . . vo Ue, “Wea 
Pray you, tell him 1 am his fortune’s vassal, and [ send him The greatness he has Bet i oe OMe 2 
His fortunes all lie speechless and his name Is at last gasp . . . . . . . «© Cymbeline, i. 5. 
If you could wear a mind Dark as your fortune is . 2. 6 2 6 1 ee ee ee ew wg 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered . . . . Sin Sth, Yo! See ae aha as ae ES 


Were my fortunes equal to my desires, I could wish to make one eilieve - « 6 @ «) Pericles, ii. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that, after all my crosses, Thou givest me somewhat. . . . 2.» ~~ ii. 
If that ever my low fortune ’s better, 1’ll pay your bounties. . . 2. 2 1. 6 2» 6 @ © e) Vk 
’T is a good constraint of fortune it belches upon us. . ao a Gs ee ot oe 
Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you mortally, Yet plane full wanderinely onus. . iii. 
FORWARD. — The most forward bud Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. . /wo Gen. of Verona, \. 


I will owe thee an answer for that: and now forward with thy tale. . . . . . Much Ado, il. 3. 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting . Hamlet, i. 3. 
Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof . . . iit. x. 
ForwEARIED in this action of swift speed. . . 2 « . ss King Sohn, it. v. 
Fosterep. — If I be not by her fair influence Fostered, Mumimed: ‘cherished /'wo Gen. of Verona, iii.1. 
FosTER-NURSE. — Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, The which he lacks . . . Aung Lear, iv. 4. 
Foucurt. — Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, And made what work | pleased . Cortolanus, i. 8. 
They learned of me, As true a dog as ever fought athead. . . . . . . . YLitus Andron. v. 1. 
Have fought, Not as you served the cause, but as ’t had been Each man’s like mine A nt.& Cleo. iv. 8. 
Rather played than fought And had no help ofanger . . . . © «© «+ «© te Cymbeline,i. 1. 
For all was lost, But that the heavens fought . . . . a a ee ee ae ee ee F 
Fouv words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul: breath oe ew ee ww « Much Ado, v. 2. 
Foul is most foul, being foul to bea scoffer. . . . 2. . 6 2 6 «© » «© AS Vou Like It, iii. 5. 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: Pour down thy weather. . . . . Ning Sohn, iv. 2 
With the losers let it sympathize, For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 1 Henry JV. v. 1. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair: Hover through the and ae air. . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 1. 
So foul and faira day [have notseen . . ae, ‘ ted sig © ge ee 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, Vet pace must still ‘Sake: sO... . iv. 3. 
Foul deeds will rise, Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes . . . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
FouL-TAINTED. — And salt too little which may season give To her foul-tainted flesh Much A do, iv. x. 
FounDATION. — Whose foundation is piled upon his faith . . . ‘ . . Winters Tale, i. 2. 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, No certain life achieved by others’ death King Fohkn, iv. 2. 
FountT.— You are the fount that make small brooksto flow. . . . . . . . 3Henry V/. iv. 8, 
Proofs as clear as founts in July when We see each grain of gravel. . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 1. 
FounTAIN. — In grove or green, By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, Or in the beached margent of the sea. . ii, re 
I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain . . .. . . . AS You ‘Like It, iv. 3. 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, Muddy, ill-seeming, thick - Lam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred . . 1... 2... + «© « Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I falas water anassatit!. . . ili. 3. 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins. . ~ «6 + « « Romeo and Fuliet, i, 3. 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood, Is Moved: iy . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
The fountain from the which my current runs, Or else dries up; to be Aitcatded thence! Othello, iv. 2. 
Fourscorg. — From seventeen years till now almost fourscore Here lived I . As Vou Like It, ii. 3. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; But at fourscore it is too latea week . . ~ ti. 3 
A very foolish fond old man, Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less . King Lear iv. 7. 
Foutre. — A foutre for the world and worldlings base! I speak of Africa . . .2 Henry IV. v. 3. 
Fow.. — Even for our kitchens We kill the fowl of season . . . . . . « = Sdeas. for Meas. ii. 2. 


The winged fowls Are their males’ subjects and at their controls . . . .« Com. of Errors, ii. 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, Are masters to their females, and their lords . . ii. 
When fowls have no feathers and fish have nofin . . .« « © © © © «© © © «© © «© «© ith 
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Fowt. — For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a feather . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl? . . . . . . 1) Twelfth Night, iv. 
You know, strange fowl hght upon neighbouring ponds. . . . . 2. 2. e «© ©) Cyabeline, i. 


Fox. — Search, seek, find out: Ill warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
O, poor souls, Come you to seek the lamb here of the fox? . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee Were still at odds, being but chee . Love's L. Lost, iit. 
This lion is a very fox for his valour. — True; and a goose for his discretion Jd. NV. Dream, v. 
No more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. . ..... ~ 6 « 1 Henry LV. iii. 
Wake not a sleeping wolf. — To wake a wolf is as bad as to smell a fox . . « « 2 Henry IV. i. 
The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb. . . ... . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 


When the fox hath once got in his nose, He’)] soon find means to make the body follow 3 Henry l’/. iv. 7. 


If thou wert the fox, the lion would suspect thee. . . «se 6 6 Liston of Athens, iv. 
Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in tev: 0 eo ew 6 Keng Lear, iii. 
Subtle as the fx for prey, Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat . . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
Foxes.—He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, And fire us hence like foxes Ang Lear, v 
FRActTiIon. — Their fraction is more our wish than their faction . . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 
FRAGMENT. — The body of your discourse is sometime guarded with fragments . . JAlfuch Ada, i. 
F RAIL. — Nay, call us ten times frail; For we are soft as our complexious are Meas. for Meas. ii. 
We all are men, In our own natures frail, and capable Of our flesh . . . . Henry VIII. v. 
FRAILTIES. — When we have our naked frailties hid, That suffer in exposure. . . . Macbeth, ii. 
FRAILTY. — Bid her think what a man is: let her consider his frailty . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Framed to himself, by the instruction of his frailty, many deceiving promises Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
Alas! our frailty is the cause, not we! For such as we are made of, such we be 7wel/th Night, ii. 
From the organ-pipe of frailty sings His soul and body to their ae rest. . . King Fohn,v 


Let me not think on ’t — Frailty, thy name is woman!. . . ~ 6 « © Hamlet, i. 
FRAME. — We are made to be no stronger Than faults may shake our frames Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense, Such a dependency of thing onthing. . . v. 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies . . . 2... . . . « Much Aides iv. 


Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, Which bars a thousand barns Tam. of the Shrew, \uduc. 


’T is no time to jest, And therefore frame your manners tothe time . . . 2. 2. «© 2. 2. wi 
But, fair soul, In your fine frame hath love no quality? . ... . . . . All’s Well, iv. 
His apparel is built upon his back, and the whole frame stands upon pins . « 2 Henry IV. iii. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer . . . . « «© «© « « Alacbeth, in. 


This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory. . ~ 6 + « Hamlet, ii. 
Put your discourse into some frame and start not so wildly from my affaty GS He a ok. 28 So oR 
The gallows-maker; for that frame outlives a thousand tenants. . . . . 2. « « «6 « Y. 
Frame the business after your own wisdom. . . . . . . « King Lear, i. 


That, like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature From ‘the fixed place ree ee a ee eee | 
FRAMED. — Nature hath framed strange fellowsin her time . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 


’T is not a visitation framed, but forced By need and accident . . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 
I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour Henry V. iv. 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, Young, valiant, wise. . . . 6 0 6 « Richard 117.4. 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose To be suspected, framed to make women false Othello, i. 
She’s framed as fruitful As the freeelements . . 2. . 2. 2. 6 1 ew ew ew il. 
FRAMPOLD. — She leads a very frampold life with him, good heart . . . . . Merry Wives, il. 
FRAnNcg. — That was a man when King Pepin of France was a little boy . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, A chafed lion by the mortal paw Avng Fokx, iii. 
When I was in France, Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, Only for wantonness  ._ iv. 
If that you will France win, Then with Scotland first begin . . . . 1. 6 « « . Henry Vii. 
In the universal world, or in France, orin England! . . . 6 1. 6 6 ee ee ew ee 
In this best garden of the world, Our fertile France. . . Pa ene a eee 2 
FRANK nature, rather curious than in haste, Hath well Somposed: thee oe eo ww All’ Well, i. 
Thy frank election make; Thou hast power to choose. . 2... 6 6 1 © © © © ew) Oh 
Where sups he? doth sie old boar feed in the old frank? . . 2... « « « 2Henvy IV, ii. 
FRANKNESS. — Pardon the frankness of my mirth . . . . 1. 6. 6 6 1 oe ee « Henry Viv. 
Frantic. — The lover, all as frantic, Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt Jd. N. Dream, v. 
If that I do not dream or be not frantic. —AsI dotrust I amnot. . . . .As Vou Like It, i. 
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Fraup. — His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth . . . . Teo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
The fraud of men was ever so, Since summer first was leafy. . . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 3. 


FRAUGHT. — I am so fraught with curious business that I leave out ceremony . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, For ’tis of aspics’ tongues . . . . . » « Othello, ii. 3. 
Fray. — When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray. 2... ae ee Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray, My legs are longer ahauch, torun away. . . iii. 2. 
With much much more dismay I view the fight than thou that makest the tray Sler. of Venice, iti. 2. 
Speak of frays Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies . . . + MAL 4. 
Latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast, Fits a dull fighter anda skeet guest 1 Henty LV. iv. 2. 
Frege. — ‘hou shalt be as free As mountain winds. . . . ; . . . « Lempest, i. 2. 
Were all, as some would seem to be, From our faults, as faults fora seeming, free! Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Is as free from touch or soil with her As she from one ungot. . . . . Vv. 2. 
I will be free Even to the uttermost, as | please, in words .... . Yam. oruhe Shvew, iv. 3. 
Be as free as heart can wish or tongue cantell. . . . . 2 ee ew ew ew) 2 Henry VI. iv. 7. 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, Confound the ignoraiit oe ee ew ew t) Hamlet, ii. 2. 
When the mind ’s free, The body ” sdelicate .. . . . « . King Leas, iii. 4. 
Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the mind, Leaving fice chings ‘aud happy shows behind. . in. 6. 


FREEDOM, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey-day, freedom! . . . . . . Lempest, ti. 2. 
With a heart as willing As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand . ..... . . deg, 
I had as lief have the foppery of freedom as the morality of ma peataetis . « Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my knowledge . . . ‘ . . « « Winter's Tale, i. 1. 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else But that I was a jourheyman togrief . Richard //. i. 3. 
Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! Run hence, proclaim, cry itabout the streets Fudius Caesar, ili. 1. 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. . .. . . . King Lear, i. 1. 
Though age from folly could not give me freedom, It does fami ‘childieliness . Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 
FREEZE, freeze, thou bitter sky, That dost not bite so nigh As benefits forgot As lou Like /t, it. 7. 
FRENCH. — Like one of our French withered pears, it Jooks ill, iteats drily . . . Adl’s Wedl,i. 1. 
A French song and a fiddle has no fellow . . . 2 1 6 6 ee ee ew et Henry VITTI. i. 3. 


FRENCHMAN. — To be a Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to-morrow .. . . . Much Ado, iii. 2. 
Done like a Frenchman: turn, and turn again! . . » 6 «© « 1 Henry VI. iii. 
FRENCHMEN. — Since Frenchmen are so braid, Marry that will, I live and dieamaid Adl’s Well, iv. 
I thought upon one pair of English legs Did march three Frenchmen eh . Henry V. iii. 
FRENzy. — Yielding to him humours well his frenzy . . dices SR re Com: of Errors, iv. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven toearth . Alid. N. Dream, vw. 
Sadness hath congealed your blood, And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy 7am. of the Shrew, Indue. 
A most extracting frenzy of mine own From my remembrance clearly banished his 7wel/th Night, v. 
FRESH. — How green you are and fresh in this old world! . . . . . . « « « King Fok, iii. 
’T is so lately altered, that the old name Is fresh aboutme .... . . . Henry VIII. iv. 
As fresh as morning dew distilled on flowers . . ‘ . Titus Andron. ii. 
Fret. — Good sister, let us dine and never fret: A man is snantee of his liberty Com. of Errors, ii. 
Do not fret yourself too much in the action. . . . 2... « . « « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
He frets like a gummed velvet . . . . je. alas BO a oa ee TO, 
Fret till your proud heart break; Go show your slaves how choleric you are . $slinus Caesar, iv. 
A poor player That struts and frets his hour upon the stage And then is heard no more Macbeth, v. 
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Though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me. . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; With cadent tears fret chaoneles in her cheeks King Lear, i. 
FRETFUL. — You are so fretful, you cannot live Jong . . - . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Each particular hair to stand an end, Like quills upon the fretful porpentine - . « Hawmedet, i. 
FRetTTED. — This majestical roof fretted with golden fire ..... ' be 2S a ai oa 


His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, Of what he has, and has not “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 
FRIEND.— He leaves his friends to dignify them more; I leave myself, my friends 7wo Gen.of Verona,i.1. 
I to myself am dearer than a friend, For Jove is still most precious in itself. . . . . . . ib. 6. 
Let go that rude uncivil touch, Thou friend of an ill fashion! . . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 6 © ee Whe 
Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love, For such isa friend now ...... W@ 
O time most accurst, ’Mongst all foes that a friend should be the worst!. . . ; - whe 
Let me be blest to make this happy close; ’T were pity two such friends should be long foes V. fe 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend . . . 1 1 1 1 6 ee 0 ee « Much Ado, iv. 1. 
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FRIEND. —Strength of limb and policy of mind, Ability in means and ee of friends Auch Ades: iv. 
You dare easier be friends with me than fight with mine enemy. . - iv. 
O that I were a man for his sake! or that I had any friend would be a man fs ay sake. - iv. 

- To wail friends lost Is not by much so wholesome-profitable . . . . - Love's L. Lost, v. 
At the twelvemonth’s end Ill change my black gown for a faithful inigad PRO SP Gk ae, 
The death of a dear friend would go near to make a man look sad . . . . Attd. N. Dream, v 
To supply the ripe wants of my friend, 1’ll break acustom . . .. . . . Ader. di Venice, 1. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not As to thy friends. . Scie ah. 4 GS is de. aes 
When did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his friend? . af. Sai ae aS kay i 
Why, look you, how you storm! I would be friends with you and have your love. os Rd 
Put on Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends That purpose merriment . . . . «ii. 


Thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies. . ; » ii 
Severed lips, Parted with sugar breath: so sweet a bar Should sunder such ‘sweet fiendé:. . dit. 
The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, The best-conditioned . . . Wi 
Repent but you that you shall lose your friend, And he repents not that he | pays your debt . iv. 


Even he that did uphold the very life Of my dear friend . . .... v. 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none tolamentme .... . Ae s Vou Like /t, i. 
Being there alone, Left and abandoned of his velvet friends . . . 6 . 2... ee ew) ik 
What a life is this, That your poor friends must woo your company?. . . . . . 2. 1) oi 
Thy sting is not so sharp As friend remembered not .. . Wk, ao Se 
He that wants money, means, and content is without three good friends i hide ge“ . i, 
It is a hard matter for friends to meet; but mountains may be removed with earihauakes: . ii 
I knew what you would prove: my friends told me as much, and I thought noless . . . ._ iv. 
I have been politic with my friend, smooth with my enemy . . . . . 6 2 ee ew ee OW, 


*T wixt such friends as we Few words suffice . . . . « Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
Do as adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drinks as friends a a ee ee eee | 
Keep thy friend Under thy own life’skey . . . . ~ . . Adl’s Well, i. 
I am out o’ friends, madam ; and I hope to have friends for ne wife! 8 aake Si vas, a a Ge wah 
You ’re shallow, madam, in great friends . GS 38% eo. ie he ae SD cae Gate Vat "Sa. a 
My friends were poor, but honest; so’s my love. . . . : nee ° 
The solemn feast Shall more attend upon the coming space, Expecting absent friends: a ee 


Ever a friend whose thoughts more truly labour To recompense your love . . . eee AV 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, Destroy our friends and after weep their aust: ah de  W 
I have heard you say That we shall see and know our friends in heaven. . . . King Fokn, iii. 


Amazement hurries up and down The little number of your doubtful friends g. Se nae SU 
Now shall he try his friends that flattered him. . . 0 0 0 ew ew we Richard /1. ii. 
I live with bread like you, feel want, Taste grief, néed faends tae. Re; Vay me ae fe! Sry 
Have I no friend wil] rid me of this living fear? «2. 6 6 8 6 6 ew ew ew ew ee eee, 


Here is a dear, a true industrious friend. . . . 2 2 6 « § Henry LV. 1. 
Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our friends true and constant Poke SA BE GOR. 
Call you that backing of your friends? A plague upon such backing! . ... ..... «Hi 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, Remembered tolling a departing friend . . . 2 Henry JV. i. 
Make friends with speed: Never so few, and never yet more need. . . . . 2 ww ew ew ehh 
In which doing, I have done the part of a careful friend. , bale, @ ii. 
All my friends, which thou must make thy friends, Have but their sings and teeth newly ta’ en out iv. 
A friend i’ the court is better than a penny in purse. . . . . 1. 1 we ew ew te ee UW 


Blessed are they that have been my friends. . . ot BN. Mer alee ok, Toke Shy Re ae a, Oe 
Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more . . . . 1 www «Henry V. iii. 
I rather wish you foes than hollow friends . . . . . »- 3 Henry VI. iv. 


I never sued to friend nor enemy; My tongue could never earn sweet smoothiag words Richard 111.i. 
Now in peace my soul shall part to heaven, Since I have set my friends at peace on earth . ii. 
Earnest in the service of my God, Neglect the visitation of my friends . . . . iii. 
He hath no friends but who are friends for fear, Which in his greatest need will shrink from: him v. 
Be to yourself As you would to your friend. . . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 wwe ee « Henry VIM. i. 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. . . . : : ee ae ee a ae ee ee | 
Where no pity, No friends, no hope; no Rindyed ween for ING. 5 SS ae eR Sa A a ee AE 
’'T is not so with me: Fortune and J are friends . . . . . . =... . vot. and Cress. iii. 
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FrignpD. — Friends should associate friends in grief and woe . . . . 1 


Titus Androm. v. 3. 


Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. — Pray you, who does the wolf love? Corcolanss, ii. 


My sweet wife, my dearest mother, and My friends of noble touch . . . 
As a discontented friend, grief-shot With his unkindness . . . a? se 


Do you like this haste? We’ll keep no great ado, —a friend or ceo . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


Feeling so the loss, I cannot choose but ever weep the friend . . . . .. 
The world is not thy friend nor the world's aw . . . . . oh 


IT am not of that feather to shake off My friend when he must need me . . Jtmon of Athens, 1. 


You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies, than a dinner of friends . 


O you gods, think I, what need we have any friends, if we should ne’er have seed of ém? 


What better or properer can we call our own than the riches of our friends? . 
Who dies, that bears not one spurn to their graves Of their friends’ gitt? .. 


Happier is he that has no friend to feed Than such that do e’en enemies exceed . 


I weigh my friend’s affection with mine own; I'll tell youtrue. . . . . 
Canst thou the conscience lack, To think I shall lack friends? . . . . 

- You shall perceive how you Mistake my fortunes; I am wealthy in my friends 
Bid him suppose some good necessity Touches his friend. . . .. . ‘ 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, Thou disease of a friend, and not himself ! 
Who can call him His friend that dips in the same dish? . . 2. 2 - 1 ew 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy Upon a friend of mine . 


All gone ! and not One friend to take his fortune by the arm, And go along with him 


What viler thing upon the earth than friends Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends! 


This breaking of his has been but a try for hisfriends . . . . : 


My honest-natured friends, I must needs say you have a little fault a ee 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. . ae a ee 
So near will I be, That your best friends shall wich I had been further ay se 


The enemies of Casar shall say this ; Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
Friends am I with you all and love you all, Upon this hope . . . . . . . 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me: But Brutus says he was ambitious . 


Fulius Cesar, i. 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 


I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: I am no orator, as Brutus is. 


You know me all, a plain blunt man, That love my friend. . . . . ae 

Jet our alliance be combined, Our best fnends made, our means stretched . 

Thou hast described A hot friend cooling . . . . . es —— 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, To lock such fiscal counters fom his friends 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. . . . 2. . 6. 2. 6 se we ew 

Love, and be friends, as two such men should be. . . . . ee 

You must note beside, That we have tried the utmost of our ineias Yer aon 

I had rather have Such men my friends than enemies . . . ad ta? 
Certain friends that are both his and mine, Whose loves I may not drop a 

What I can redress, As I shall find the time to friend, Iwill. . . 2... . 


Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, I must not look to have 

Your poor servant ever. — Sir. my good friend: I ‘ll change that name with you 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, Grapple them to yy soul. 
The poor advanced makes friends ofenemies . . . oe : 


And hitherto doth love on fortune tend; For who not eas shall never lack a fadd < 


Who in want a hollow friend doth try, Directly seasons him his enemy 


Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, And they shall hear and ude ar 5 


You must put me in your heart for friend . 2. 2... 2. 2 1 6 © © ew we 
All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue . . a 


King Lear, v 


O brave Iago, honest and just, That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong ! 


And carouse together Like friends long lost ; a 
Boldness be my friend! Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! bee. at 


A friendly eye could never see such faults. — A flatterer’s would not . 
FRIENDSHIP is constant in all other things Save in the office and affairs of love . 


. Bilacbethy fi 


Hamlet, i. 


° 


iv. 
Vv. 


iil. 
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il. 
ill. 
ill. 
ili. 
ili. 
iii. 
il. 
iv. 
iv. 
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agri ee Taste He Rae ee a OG 


Vv. 


. Othello, v 


Ant. Gad Cleo. iv. 12. 


Cymbeline, i. 6. 
FRIENDLY. — For | must tell you friendly in your ear, Sell when you can. . As You Like /t, iit. 5. 
Fulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
. Much Ada, ii. 


Is there any way to show such friendship >—A very even way, but no such friend 


iv. 


I. 
I. 
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FRIENDSHIP.—That which I would discover The law of friendship bids me to conceal 7.G. of Ver. iii. 
For when did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his friend? . . . . Ader. of Venice, i. 
To buy his favour, I extend this triendship: If he will take it, so; if not, adieu . . ods 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly . . . . ... =. . #+AS Vou Tike 7t, ii. 
To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods . .. . we ee ew ww Winter's Tale, i. 
With a countenance as clear As friendship wears at feasts: ey Sa ia ee ee Sen A Sw 
Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship . . . ...... =. .3 Henry lV. v. 
Die and be damned! and figo for thy friendship Pow we we ew wt tl kt we) MH enry Vi iii, 
I will cap that proverb with ‘ There is flattery in friendship’ ; se ee ae” eee | 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all To envious and calamniatine time TZyrot. and Cress. iii. 
This is no time tolend money, especially upon bare friendship, without security Zvst0n of A thens, iii. 
Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, It turns in Jess than two nights? . 2. 0. 0.0. wo 
Better than to close In terms of friendship with thine enemies . . . . . . Fulius Caesar, iii. 
But, in the beaten way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore?. . . . . . . 0 Hantlet, ii. 
Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide . . . se 0 6 ow ew ew we King Lear, i. 
If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it To the last ariicls ee ew we we ww ew) Othello, ii. 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions So differing in their acts . . . Axt. and Cleo. ii. 


PER PMO EN De ee eNO 


Frirze. — No jutty, frieze, Buttress, nor coign of vantage . . . . « DBacheth, i. 

FRriGHT. — Spare your threats: The bug which you would fright n me wiih I sea Winter's Tale, iii. 
Startles and frights consideration, Makes sound opinion sick . .. . . . . Aing Sohn, iv. 
I ’ll forswear keeping house, afore Ili be in these tirrits and frights . . . . .2 f/enry IV. ii. 
Instead of mounting barbed steeds To fright the souls of fearful adversaries . . Richard /1/. i. 
Silence that dreadful bell : it frights the isle From her propriety . . » « « Othello, ir. 


FRIGHTED. — Thou hast frighted the word out of his right sense, so forcible i 1S sly wit Much A do, v, 2. 
He starts and wakes, And being thus frighted swears a prayer ortwo . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 4. 


What, frighted with false IFO tse ce, ac ek ea a oe Oe GO er] Se . . Hanilet, iti. 2. 
To be furious Is to be frighted out of fear . . . a. ie en Ts, tae ES “Aal. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
I am sprited with a fool, Frighted, and angered worse. . . » 2 « «) Cymbeline, ii. 3. 


FRINGED. — The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, And say wtiat thou seest yond J evzpest, i. 2. 
FRiITTERS.—Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters of English? Merry Wives, v. 5. 
FRr1zE. — My invention Comes from my pate as birdlime does from frize . . . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
Froc. — Eye of newt and toe of frog, Wool of bat and tongue of dog © 6 6 ew ee Macbeth, iv. 1. 
Front. — No shepherdess, but Flora Peering in April’sfront . . . . . Wenter’s Tale, iv. 4. 
At my nativity The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV’. iii. 1. 
Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front. . . ee 6 ew ew te Richard 111,101. 
Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself; An eye like Mars wee we « Hamlet, iii. 4. 
The very head and front of my offending Hath this extent, nomore . . . . . . + Othello, i. 3. 
Frontier. — Never yet endure The moody frontier of a servant brow. . . . . 1 /lenry JV. 1. 3. 
Frost. — You have such a February face, So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness  <Afuch Ado, v. 4. 
Like an envious sneaping frost That bites the first-born infants of the spring Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love. .  v. 2. 
Hoary-headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose . . . . .  Afid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 


Cold, indeed; and labour lost: Then, farewell heat, and welcome frost! . . Aler. of Venice, il. 7. 
Tt blots thy beauty as frosts do bitethe meads. . . . . . « . - ©) Sam.of the Shrew, v. 2. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 2. 0. 06 6 6 ee ew ee ee Menvy 117, iii. 2.. 
Chaste as the icicle That ’s curdied by the frost from purest snow. . . » « Cortolanus, v. 3.. 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost Upon the sweetest flower of all the field Rom, and Ful. iw. 5.. 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, And reason panders will . . . . . « Manilet, iii. 4. 
Frosty. — Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, Frosty, but kindly . . . ‘As You Like It, ii. 3. 
O, who can hold a fire in his hand By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?. . . . Richard //. 1. 3. 
What a frosty- spirited rogueisthis! . . . . ~ ee UM enry THA, 3. 
FROWARD. — She is peevish, sullen, froward, Proud, disobedient, stubborn Two Gen. of Verona, iii. i. 
That wench is stark mad or wonderful froward . . . . - 2. Tan. sa Shrew, iv i. 
She is intolerable curst And shrewd and froward, so beyond alin measure ... . a. nor oh Be 
If she be curst, it is for policy, For she ’s not froward, but modest asthe dove . . . . . it 
If she be froward, Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward . . oe ov. S. 


A good hearing when children are toward. — But a harsh hearing when women are fe ard. oy. 2. 
19 
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FRowARD. — Thou art a most pernicious usurer, Froward by nature, enemy to peace 1 Henry VJ. iii. 
Frown. — How angerly | taught my brow tofrown! . .. . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
If she do frown, ’t is not in hate of you, But rather to beget more eS leves inyou. . . i. 
O that your frowns would teach my smiles such skill! . 2... 1. 2 Mid. N. Dreaw,i i. 
He doth nothing but frown, as who should say, ‘If you will not have me, choose’ Mer. of Ven. i. 
I do frown on thee with all my heart ; And if mine eyes can wound, now letthem As Vou Like /t, iii. 
Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance, Nor bite the lip . . Tams. of the Shrew, ii. 
Say that she frown; I ’ll say she Jooks as clear As morning roses newly washed with dew . ii. 
To bandy word for word and frown for frown . . . . ov. 
The day frowns more and more: thou ’rt like to have A lullaby 60 rough . ; | Winter's Tale, iii. 
These eyes that never did nor never shall So much as frown on you . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 
To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns, ‘To show how much thou art degenerate 1 Henry JV. iii. 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, Killing their fruit with frowns... Henry V. iii. 
Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, Is able with the change to kill and cure 2 Hen. U’/. v. 
Smile, gentle heaven! or strike, ungentle death! For this world frowns . . . 3 Henry VJ, ii. 
Forbear to fawn upon their frowns: What danger or what sorrow can befall thee? wee cae eT 
Do not frown upon my faults, For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. fy Bs, Cae» EVR 
The sun will not be seen to-day ; The sky doth frown andlour . . . . . " Richard 171. v. 
For the selfsame heaven That frowns on me looks sadly uponhim. . . .....¢2.~. v. 
I am fearful: wherefore frowns he thus? — ’T is his mest ofterror . . . . Henry VIII. v. 


See ee 
e s . e e 2 e . . ry e * e . 


In the wind and tempest ofher frown... é . . « « Lrot.and Cress. i. 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with speed ! cr ae ; . ved 
Rather show our general louts How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon "em C ppilinns 4 ili. 
Prepare thy brow to frown: know'st thou me yet? . . 2. - 6 ee ee iv. 
Cheer the heart That dies in tempest of thy angry frown... a BB ne Titus A nitrate: i. 
Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, And virtue stoops and trembles atherfrown . . ii. 
I will frown as I pass by, and let them take it as they list. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, j hoa. 
Put off these frowns, An ill-beseeming semblance fora feast . . . a at, ae 
If thou think'st I am too quickly won, I ’l] frown and be perverse and ay thee mays , ii. 2. 
What makes that frontiet on? Methinks you are too much of late i’ the frown. . King Leave i. 4. 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. . . . 2. 6 2 8 es ee Vv. 3- 
You do not meet a man but frowns... dice As hy wie Combeline, i, 2. 
Fear no more the frown o’ the great ; Thou art past ‘the tyrant’ s s stroke . a iv. 2. 
Feast here awhile, Until our stars that frown lend usasmile . . .. . e. ‘Pericles, i 1. 4 
Fruit. — The weakest kind of fruit Drops earliest to the ground. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
He dies that touches any of this fruit Till I and my affairs are answered . As Vou Like /t, ii. 7 
I shall graff it with a medlar: then it will be the earliest fruit i’ the country . . . . . ~~ iii, 2 
Shall have no sun to ripe The b!oom that promiseth a mighty fruit . . . . . King Fokn, ii. 1 
The ripest fruit first fails, and so doth he; Histimeisspent . . . . . . . Richard JI. ii. 
They might have lived to bear and he to taste Their fruits of duty. . . . . .. . . | «ith @ 
If then the tree may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree . . . . . 1 Henry TV. ii. 4. 
Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best Neighboured by fruit of baser quality . . Henry Vi. 1 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, Killing their fruit with frowns. . . . 1. «iii. 5 
The leaves and fruit maintained with beauty’s sun, Exempt fromenvy . . . 3 Henry V1. iii. 3 
An indigested and deformed Jump, Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. . . . » a WG, 
And, that I love the tree from whence thou sprang’st, Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit v. 7 
This is the fruit of rashness! . -. e: Ee we) Be ME Se OS Se eae Rar TT 4 
The royal tree hath left us roval fruit . ar ei: Be Bi ay a ee Ee 
Like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, Are like to rot uatnted: ~ »« « « Trot. and Cress. ti. 3 
As Hercules Did shake down mellow fruit... - . « Cortolanus, iv. 6. 
Now will he sit under a mediar tree, And wish his sistrees were that bind of fruit Rom. & Ful. ii. 1 
Like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be . . Hamlet, iii. 2 
Fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. . we we ww ew ww et) Othello, ii. 3. 
Then was I as a tree Whose boughs did bend with fruit a) ag . . Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
Froirrut. — Nor the fruitful river in the eye, Nor the dejected *haviout of the visage Harnelet, i. 2. 
She ’s framed as fruitful As the free elements... ~e + Othello, ii. 3. 


Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, That long ‘ime have been: barren . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5. 
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F Rvurtvess. — All this derision Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision. . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, And put a barren sceptre in my gripe  Macédeth, iii. +. 
F Rvu1t-TrEE. — Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined, Her knots disordered Richard /1/. iii. 4- 
We at time of year Do wound the bark, the skin of our Eruit-trees . fon% : iil. 
By yonder blessed moon I swear That tips with silver all these fruit-tree ‘ops Roméo and Suliet, | it. 
FussBep. — Fubbed off, and fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this ea tothatday 2 Henry /V. ii. 
Fue. — The fuel is gone that maintained that fire. . . . . - « « Henry V. ii. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, For well I wot ye blaze te bua: thei out 3 Henry V1. v. 
Fut fathom five thy father lies; Of his bones are coral made. . . . ... . «©.  Tesmipfest, i. 
Well, sir, | hope, when I do it, 1 shall doit ona full stomach . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Full of vexation come I, with complaint Against my child . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
I °l] streak her eyes, And make her full of hateful fantasies . . . . . now « Th 
O, how full of briers is this working-day world! . . . ae a ay Vou s Like It, i. 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws and moder instances. . . . ilk, 
*T is such fools as you That makes the world full of ill-favoured children . . . . 0...) Ok 
What at full I know, thou know’st no part. 2 6 6 6 ww we ww wt AMS Well, ii. 
Being with his presence glutted, gorged, andfull . . . . 1. 1. 1 6 6 ©) 1 Henry IV. iii. 
We ’ Il see these things effected tothe full . . . . - © « . 2 Henry V1. i. 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, With srieckneas and humility Henry VIII. it. 
Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is fullofmeat. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge Of dear import . . . ce ee 
He is full so valiant, And in his commendations I am fed; Itisa bangilet tome . Macbeth, i. 
Yet do I fear thy nature ; It is too full o’ the milk of ura kindness . . 2... 7 ee ee 
I have supped full with horters or. a oe AE ee i Se ge) ae eee ee BO ONG 
It gave me present hunger To feed agai thauch: full. oe ee ww ew ww) Cy mbeline, ii. 
Futness. — Such is the fulness of my heart’s content. . . . . . . . . « « 2 Henry V1. i. 
To lapse in fulness Is sorer than to lie for need . . © ee « Cymbeline, iii. 
F uLsome. — It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear As hawliig after music . . . Twelfth Night, v 
FumBLE. — I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with flowers. . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
He fumbles up into a Joose adieu, And scants us with a single famished kiss rot. and Cress. iv. 


What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine arms? . . . . . . . Litus Andron. iv. 
Fume. — Her fume needs no spurs, She ’Il gallop far enough to her destuction . 2 Henry V1, i. 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs... 2 0 ew ew we Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
That memory, the warder of the brain, Shall bea fume Bod, . . . Macbeth, i. 
’T was but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, Which the brain makes: of ‘fumes . Cymbeline, iv. 
Function. — Mine were the very cipher of a function, To fine the faults . . Aleas. for Meas. ii. 
You have paid the heavens your function . . Hil. 
Gives to every power a double power, Above their functions and their offices Love’ $ L. Lost, iv. 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes... . . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
What is he of basest function That says his bravery is not ‘of. my cost? . « As You Like It, ii. 


I am not tall enough to become the function well . . . . - 2 6 « Lwellth Night, iv. 
Therefore doth heaven divide The state of man in divers funietonis » 0 0 ew we Henry Vii. 
Order gave each thing view ; the office did Distinctly his full function . . . . Henry VIII. i. 1. 
Follow your function, go, and batten on cold bits. . . + « . + + - « « Cortolanus, iv. 5. 
Function Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is But whatis not. . . . . . . Alacheth,i.3 
FUNERAL. — A very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral: well, here ’s my comfort Tezszfest, ii. 2. 
Tum melancholy forth to funerals; The pale at aa is not for our pomp Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
2 

2 

2 

3 
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With mirth in funeral and with diree in marriage. . . « « ©) Hamlet, i. 

The funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the fiiarriage tables i eR eae ae ev 
Fur. — You fur your gloves with reason . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
FursisH new the name of John a Gaunt, Even in nthe lusty haviour of ee son . . Richard /]/. i. 
Furious. — To be furious Is to be frighted out offear . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iit. 13. 
Furnace. — Then the lover, Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad ~ « As You Like /t, ii. 7. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot That it do singe yourself . . . . . . Henry VIII. 1.1. 


FurniTurRe.—Neither art thou the worse For this poor furniture and mean array Jane. of Shrew, iv. 3. 
Furrep. — Allowed by order of law a furred gown to keep him warm . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; Robes and furred gowns hide all King Lear, iv. 6. 
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FURTHER. — Torn with briers, I can no further crawl, nofurthergo . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Further I say and further will maintain Upon his bad life... . . . . . Richard 1]. i. 
So near will 1 be, ‘That your best friends shall wish | had been further . . . $ulins Caesars, ii. 

- Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, Can touch him further. . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
It is an earnest of a further good That | mean tothee. . . . . 6 «© 2 «© 6) = Cymbeline,i. 

FuRTHERANCE. — Omit no happy hour That may give furtherance to our expedition Henry Vi 
By your furtherance | am clothed in steel. 2. 2 1 6 1 0 0 te eo ew ee ew) Pv icles, ii. 


Fury. — What zeal, what fury, hath inspired thee now? . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough; A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in buff Com. of Errors, iv. 
I do oppose Mv patience to his fury, and am armed To suffer . . . . . Mer. of lenice, iv. 
Two raging fires meet together, They do consume the thing that feeds their fury Zam. of Shrew, ii. 
Against whose fury and unmatched force The aweless lion could not wage the fight Aing Fokn, i. 
What, lost in the labyrinth of thy fury! . . . see ew ew ew ew we) «L708. and Cress. ii. 
Thy wild acts denote ‘Ihe unreasonable fury ofa beast ~ 6 6 «6 6 « « Romeo and Fuitet, iii. 
Put not another sin upon my head, By urging metotury. . . Oo Neb es ee RE a eo 
It is a tale Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying nothing » + 6 « «© Macbeth, v. 
I understand a fury in your words, But not the words . . . « ~ 6 6 « 6 Othello, iv. 
I never saw Such noble fury in so poor athing . . we we ww we) «6 Cymbeline, v 


Fust. — Gave us not That capability and godlike reason To fustinusunused . . . Hamilet, iv. 
Fustian. — Swagger? swear? and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? . . . Othello, ii. 
FusTILARIAN. — You fustilarian! I'll tickle your catastrophe . . . . . . 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Future. —- That what in time proceeds May token to the future our past deeds. . Ad/’s Well, iv. 

The future comes apace: What shall defend the interim?. . . . . . « Demon of Athens, ii. 

I feel now The future in the instant . . . . . . 2 ee ew ew ew ew ew) Macbeth, i. 
Futurity. — Nor purposed merit in futurity, Can ransom me into his love again . . Othello, iii. 


G. 


GaBBLE. — Wouldst gabble like A thing most brutish. . 2. 1. . 2 2 © «© «© « «© Vempest, i. 
Choughs’ language, gabble enough, and good enough . . . . . 2. ee 6 « All's Well, iv. 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers? . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 

GABERDINE. — And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine . . . ; . 2 . . Der. of Venice, i. 

Gapv.—I will go get a leaf of brass, And with a gad of steel will wiite these words 7itus Andron. iv. 

Gain. — Laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain; If lost, why thena antes labour won 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 
The gain I seek is quiet in the match. . ~ © « « Lam.of the Shrew, ii. 
The gain proposed Choked the respect of likely peril feared . ve te aol aa tlenry Lh. 


When they are gone, then must I count my gains... . . se + « + « Richard 111. i. 


I will gain nothing but my shame and the odd hits . . . se ee ww ww) Hamlet, v. 
Such a kind of gain-giving, as would perhaps troublea woman. - . . +... ... 
GAINSAID. — You are too great to be by me gainsaid: Your spirit istootrue . .2 Henry JV. i. 


Gait. — Does he not hold up his head, as it were, and strut in his gait? . . . Merry Wives, i. 
His eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour vain . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled ‘The heavy gait of night . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Formal in apparel, In gait and countenance aes likeafather. . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
’T is like the forced gait of ashuffling nag . . jt en eo a cae We eT. ih. 
Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk nabs oe ew ew ww wwe King Lear, iv. 
Methought thy very gait did prophesy A royal nobleness. . . © abe eS Gta Gr. ae s -aE 

GALE. — What happy gale Blows you to Padua here from old Verona! ? = =. 0 - Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
A little gale will soon disperse that cloud . . . . , et ee 6g een y FIOM: 


GALEN. — What says my sculapius? my Galen? my heart of elder? a Merry Wives, ii. 
He has no more knowledge i in Hibocrates and Galen, ~— and he isa knave besides . . . . ili. 
The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but empiricutic . . . . . . . . Covriolanus, ii. 

Gatu. — What king so strong Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? . Af%eas. for Meas. iii. 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink, though thou write with a goose-pen. . .Z7wel/th Night, iii. 
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GALL. —I am loath to gall a new-healed wound. . . .... » ~ « « « 2Henry IV. i. 
You do measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness of your galls ‘ee a ee ee 
This top-proud fellow, Whom from the flow of gall [name not. . . . . . Henry VIII 
Whose gall coins slanders like a mint, To match us in comparisons with dirt Trot. and Cress. i. 
A madness most discreet, A choking gall and a preserving sweet . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Come to my woman’s breasts, And take my milk for gall. . . . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew Slivered in the moon’s eclipse. . . é. ae. ae AV, 
‘The canker galls the infants of the spring, Too oft before their buttons bé disclosed.” Hamlet, i. 
I am pigeon-livered and lack gall To make oppression bitter. . . é a. Soe) 4 A 
The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe Gee Bate SVE 
Drew from my heart all love, And added tothe gall. . . . . » « - « « King Lear, i. 
Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, That I extend my manners . . . . . . «Othello, ii. 
We have galls, and though we have some grace, Yet have we some revenge ..... ._ iv. 


GALLANT. — All the gallants of the town are come to fetch youtochurch . . . Much Adda, iii. 
This most gallant, illustrate, and learned gentleman ...... . . . Love’sL. Lost, v. 
Trim gallants, full of courtship and of state. . . ae oe ee 
Where is this young gallant that is so desirous to lie with his “mother partie . As You Like It, i. 
Why, so this gallant will command the sun. . . » « « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Like a gallant m the brow of youth, Repairs him with ¢ occasion . . . . 2Henry V/V. 

GALLED. — They that are most galled with my folly, They most must laugh , As You Like /t, ii. 
Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. . 2 6 ew ss Hamlet, iii. 

GAL LeEry. — Your gallery Have we passed through, not without much content . Winter's Tale, ve 

GALLIARD. — What is thy excellence in a galliard?. . . ~ . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Why dost thou not go to church ina galliard, and come homed ina ‘eoiantas Ue as 8 i. 

GALLIMAUFRY. — A dance, which the wenches say is a gallimautry of gambols . W inter’ sT ale, j Iv. 

GAL cop. — This is the very false gallop of verses . . . . » « As You Like It, iii. 
Her fume needs no spurs, She ’!! gallop far enough to her destruction . . . . 2 Henry V1.1, 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Phebus’ lodging . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 

Ga tow. — The wrathful skies Gallow the very wanderers of the dark. . . . . King Lear, iii. 

GALtows. — He hath no drowning mark upon him; his complexion is perfect one Tempest, 1. 
I prophesied, if a gallows were on land, This fellow could not drown. . . v. 
Gallows and knock are too powerful on the highway. . . . ie ie, a WwW. inte s Tr. ies lv. 
The gallows does well; but how does it well? it does well to those that doill. . . Hamlet, v. 
Thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger thanthe church . . . . ea Soe Sa Dee Ge 

GAMBOL. — Hop in his walks and gambol in hiseyes . . . ee ke ee Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Snaky golden locks, Which make such wanton gambols with the wind . . , Mer. of Venice, iii. 
They have a dance, which the wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols . . . Winter’s Tale, iv. 
I the matter will re-word; which madness Would gambol from. . . . . . . . Hanilet, iii. 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment?. . . . «Vv. 

GAMBOLD. — Is not a comonty a Christmas gambold or a ne -trick ? Tam. of the ‘Shrew, Induc. 

Gamkz. — Foolishly lost at a game of tick-tack . . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
It is not so, I swear; We have had pastimes here and pleasant | game . . « Love's L. Lost, v. 
As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, So the boy Love is perjured Mid. NV. Dream, i. 


Ay, that way goes the game . . ‘ fd A 
That seest a game played home, the dich: Salie drawn, And takest it all fot jest Winter? s Tale, i. 
Have I not here the best cards for the game, To win this easy match? . . . . King Fohkn,v 

Before the game is afoot, thou still let’st slip . . « a! o aoe woe 6 we Aeoy 1.1. 
He knows the game: how true he keeps the wind! . ; oe 6 eo ww 6) 3 Henry VI, iii. 
Nor sweeten talk, Nor play at subtle games; fair virtues all . ~ - . « « Trot. and Cress. iv. 
The game was ne’er so fair, and Il amdone. . . . «. « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 


If our betters play at that game, we must not dare To ‘aittate them » . « Limon of Athens, i. 
I ’1l warrant her, full of game. — Indeed, she’s a most fresh and delicate creature . . Othello, ii. 
If thou dost play with him at any game, Thou art suretolose . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
The gameisup ..... Z ~ « Cymbeline, iii. 
GamMgESOME. — Pleasant, gamesome; pasung courteous: But slow ii in speech Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
I am not gamesome: I do lack some part Of that quick spirit that isin Antony 4udins Caesar, i. 
GamestEr. — Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from his book Merry Wives, ii. 
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GamestTer. — You are a gentleman and a gamester, sir. . 2 «© se e tt Lowe's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Young gamester, your father were a fool To givethee all. . . . . . Tame. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 


The gentler gamester is the soonest winner. . . oe ee ew we ww we) Memry V. iii. 6. 
Gammon. —I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger . . .... «3 Henry IV, ii. 1. 
Ganymepg. — Therefore look you call me Ganymede. . . . . . . 1 1 «AS You Like It, i. 3. 
Gao gr. — Seldom when The steeled gaoler is the friend ofmen. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
Gap. — Stands in the gap and trade of moe preferments eh fae ~ 6 «© «© «3 Menry VII. vy. 1. 


If he had been forgotten, It had been as a gap in our ian feast ~ 0 0 ew wt Macbeth, iii 1. 
That I might sleep out this great gapoftime . . . . ~ 6 2 6 © se Ant. and Cleo. i. 5. 


Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, And made a gap in satire a ae ae e alee 
Gaps. — Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray. = i "Richard LIT. iv. 4. 
I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape And bid me hold ay peace - « » . Hanedet, i. 2. 
Gars. — Constrains the garb Quite from his nature . . . - » « « ». King Leas, ii. 2. 


Garpen. — He hath a garden circummured with brick . . . . . . . ©) Meas. for Meas. iv. t. 
From the west corner of thy curious-knotted garden. . . + . . « « © «© Love’sL. Lost, i. 1. 
She went to the garden for parsley to stuffarabbit. . . . - . « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 4. 
Which some cal] nature’s bastards: of that kind Our rustic garden sbarren Wénter’s Tale, iv. 4. 
Then make your garden rich in gillyvors, And do not call them bastards . . . . .. . iv. 4 
Our sea-walled garden, the whole land, Is fullof weeds . . . ... . =. . Richard //. iii. 4, 
In this best garden of the world, Our fertile France. . . ~ 6 « « « Henry V. Vv. 2. 
Fortune made his sword; By which the world’s best garden he achieved ee ae Ge, ee tae, , pL 
Promises are like Adonis’ gardens, That one day bloomed and fruitful were the next 1: Heavy VJ. i. 6. 
’T is an unweeded garden That grows to seed. . dug <i Oo ee Bs Be . Hamlet, i. 2. 
This would make a man of salt, To use his eyes for earden walerpols . . « . King Lear, iv. 6. 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners. . . . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 

GARDBNER. — As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots That shall first spring . Henry V. ii. 4. 
And Adam was a gardener. — And what of that?. . . ar . . «2Henry VI. iv. 2. 
There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and gravecmakers . » « « Hanmelet, v. 1. 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners . . . . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 

GArRGANTUA. -—- You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth first. . . . . . As You Like /1, ui. 2. 

GARLAND. — What fashion will you wear the garland of? About yourneck? . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
In hope he'll prove a widower shortly, I°ll wear the willow garland for his sake 3 Henry VJ. iii. 3. 


He comes the third time home with the oaken garland. . . . . « « Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
There with fantastic garlands did she come Of crow-flowers, nettles, duisice . . . Hamlet, iv. 7. 
As peace should still her wheaten garland wear . . . 1. 1 6 6 e te ew te ew eee Wes 
Sing alla green willow must be my garland. . . i sere eg Se "Othello, iv. 3 


O, withered is the garland of the war, The soldier’s Salat is fallen - . « . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 18. 
Gartic. — Eat no onions nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath. . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 2. 
I had rather live With cheese and garlic in a windmill . . ; ~ 6 6 &§ Henry LV. iii. 1. 
GaRMENT. — On their sustaining garments not a blemish, But fresher than before. . Tempest, i. 2. 
Methinks our garments are now as fresh as when we put themon first. . . . . 2.4. © ib 
A devil in an everlasting garment hathhim . . . . . 2... 6 « «© Com. of Errors, iv. 


Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor. . . . . . . . . « Yam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Whose judgements are Mere fathers of their garments. . . . . . . . . . A&’s Well, i. 2. 
I would the cutting of my garments would servetheturn. . .... . . .) iv, 
His garments are rich, but he wears them not handsomely . . ... . Ww inter's Tale, iv. 


Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form . . . . ‘ . . « « « King Fokn, iii. 
Cases of buckram for the nonce, to immask our noted outward earmants ~ « « 1 Henry LV. i. 
It vearns me not if men my garments wear ; Such outward things dwell notin mydesires Hen. V. iv. 
Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones Out of thy garments. . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
~ Only I do not like the fashion of your garments . . . 2... 6 ee ew - KE ing Lear, iii. 
In nothing am I changed But in my garments. . . . . 2. 2 + «© ee e ee ew we UM 
All the skill I have Remembers not these garments. . . . ee ee . . iv. 7. 
GARNISH. — So are you, sweet, Even in the lovely garnish of a Boye. i oe . Mer. of Venice, ii, 6. 
With taper-light To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, Is wasteful. . King ohn, iv. 2. 
GARNISHED With such bedecking ornaments of praise. . . . « Love’s L. Lost, ii. 1. 
Not swerving with the blood, Garnished and decked in modest complement . « « Henry V. ii. 2. 
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Garter. — Mine host of the Garter ! What says my bully-rook? a sara Merry Wives, i. 
Go, hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters! . . : - . «t Henry LV. ii. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, Familiar as his garter oy a! ee we cae 2 CRD, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth, valiant and virtuous . . . . . «© ot Henry VI. wv. 

Gasn. — Each new day a gash Is added toher wounds . . . . .. «© « « © « Alacheth, iv. 

Gasnegs. — But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. . Se ee SAE Sele Gi We ee a OO 

Gasp. — I will follow thee, To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty . » 0 © ©) AS You Like It, ii. 
Distrustful recreants! Fight till the last gasp . . 2» « « 1 Henry V1.1. 

GaASTEv. — Whether gasted by the noise 1 made, Full eiddenly he fled. P . . King Lear, ii. 

Gate. — 171] lock up all the gates of love, And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang Much Ado, iv. 
So you, to study now it is too late, Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate Love’s L. Lost, i. 


Therefore to’s seemeth it a needful course, Before we enter his forbidden gates . . . i. 
Whiles we shut the gates upon one wooer, another knocks atthe door . . . fer. of Venice, i. 
I am for the house with the narrow gate. . . ~ 0 6 se All's Well, iv. 


For the flowery way that leads to the broad gate avid the ereat fire, gi Mgt. ait Gl Sh he wpe ate oe VE 
By his gates of breath There lies a downy feather which stirs not . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Heaven, set ope thy everlasting gates, To entertain my vows of thanks and praise 2 Henry V/. iv. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, And takes her farewell . . . . .3 Henry VJ. ii. 
If we talk of reason, Let’s shut our gates and sleep. . . - rot. and Cress. ii. 
Swift as quicksilver it courses through The natural gates and alleys of the body . . Haslet, i. 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, And thy dear judgement out! . . . . . King Lear,i. 
Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, And Phaxbus ’gins arise . ... C ymnbeline, i ii. 
This gate Instructs you how to adore the heavens . . ele! oes oa ae 
GATHER. — Now does my project gather to a head: My chains crack not eC ane Tempest, v 
O, let me say no more! Gather the sequel by that went before . . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 


Gaup.—The remembrance of an idle gaud Which in my childhood I did dote upon Aid. NV. Dream, iv. 


Gaupy.—The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day Is crept into the bosom of the sea 2 Henry V/. iv. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy. . Hazzlet, i. 
Gaunt. — Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster . . . . . . . «© . Richard //.i. 


Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt asagrave. . ... . ° a ee ee ee ea 
Gawps.— Rings, gawds, conceits, Knacks, trifles, meseey sevoetaneats . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
All with one consent praise new-born gawds . . . . 2 0 ee ee) 6 Troi. and Cress. iii. 
Gaze where you should, and that will clear your sight. . . . . - . . . Com. af Errors, ii. 
All eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes . . . ‘ . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound: ‘ iv. 
Vield thee, coward, And live to be the show and gazeo’thetime . ....-.. Macbeth, v. 
’T is a pageant, To keep us in false gaze. . oe ew ew ee Othello, i. 


Gazer. — Come, basilisk, And kill the innocent gaser with thy sight ~  « « 02 Henry V1. iii. 


Ggar. — I will remedy this gear ere long, Or sell my title for a glorious grave . . . . . . Uh 
GEcx. — Made the most notorious geck and gull That e’er invention played on 97 wel/th Night, v. 
Geegss. — Since I plucked geese, played truant, and whipped = ~ 6 ee ee Merry Wives, v 
The spring is near, when green geese are a-breeding . . ~ . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
You souls of geese, That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 7 » « « . Coriolanus, i. 
Winter ’s not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way . . . .... . . . King Lear, ii. 
Gem. — Never so rich a gem Was set in worse than gold. . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


’T is that miracle and queen of gems That nature pranks her in attracts my soul 7we//th Night, ii. 


Reflecting gems, Which wooed the slimy bottom of the deep. . . . . . . . Richard /I/.1. 
I know him well: he is the brooch indeed And gem of all the nation. . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
GENDER. — The great love the general gender bearhim. . . . ©. 6. © «© + © © + © «= IW. 
GENERAL. — It is too general a vice, and severity must cureit. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Methinks, thou art a general offence, and every man should beat thee . . . . Adl’s Weill, ii. 
Their woes are parcelled, mine are general. . . . . 2 0 ee ee 0) Richard 111. ii. 
Retailed to all posterity, Even to the general all-ending day ‘ et ee ee ee ee) 
The general ’s disdained By him one step below, he by the next . . . . .7vot. and Cress. 1. 
The success, Although particular, shall give a scantling Of good or bad unto the general . . . i. 
Then will I be general of your woes, And lead you even todeath . . . » Romeoand Juliet, v 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him, But forthe general . . . . . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
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Generac. — These predictions Are to the world in general astoCmsar . . . Yulins Cesar, ii. 
Founded as the rock, As broad and general as the casing air. . . » 6 « « « Macbeth, iii. 
The play, I remember, pleased not the milhon; ‘twas caviare to the general . . . Hamlet, ii. 


GENERATION. — Their manners are more gentle-kind than of Our human generation TZesfest, iii. 
Thy mother’s of my generation: what's she, if | beadog? . . . . . . Limonof Athens, i 


He that makes his generation messes I'o gorge his appetite . . . . . . King Lear, t. 
GENEROSITY.—To break the heart of generosity, And make bold power look pale . Coriolanus, i. 
Generous. — He, being remiss, Most generous and free from all contriving . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Gentus. — One of these men is Genius to the other; And soofthese . . . Com. of Errors, v. 

His very genius hath taken the infection of the device. . . . . « . «Lwelfth Night, iii. 


His dimensions to any thick sight were invincible: a’ was the Aig genius of famine 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Some say the Genius so Cries ‘come’ to him that instantly mustdie. . . Zyvot. and Cress. tv. 
The Genius and the mortal instruments Are then in council . . . . Fulius Cesar, ti. 
There is none but he Whose being I do fear: and, under him, My Genius i is rebuked Macéeth, tii. 
GENTILITY. — A dangerous law against gentility! . . . . oe © « « » Love's L. Loit; 1; 
As much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my education ~ 2 ee « « AS You Like It, i. 
GenTce. — In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and honest, andgentle . . . . . ferry Wives, i. 
A wench of excellent discourse, Pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle . Com. of Errors, iti. 


The quality of mercy is not strained, It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Afer. of Venice, iv. 
He’s gentle, never schooled and vet learned, full of noble device . . . . . As You Like lt, i. 
Why do people love you? And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant? . . . ii. 
I find you passing gentle. ’T was told me you were rough and coy . . Tame. of the Shrew, ii. 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest Goltofight . . . . . « Richard 11, i. 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous ! — The fitter for the King of heaven . . . Richard 1171. i. 
I will be mild and gentle in my speech . . . . gh tg. c-de ies oa? te Te <. AW 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, To silence envious tongues. . . . Heirs VIt. iil. 


No less noble, much more gentle, and altogether more tractable . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 
Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-browed night. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
His life was gentle, and the elements So mixed inhim. . . . . . . 6 ©) $ultus Caesar, v. 
The air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself Unto our gentle senses . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Her voice was ever soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman . . . . King Leas, v. 


He said he was gentle, but unfortunate; Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. . Cymbeline, iv. 
They are as gentle As zephyrs blowing below the violet . . . . iene AV. 
GENTLEMAN. — With all good grace to graceagentleman . ... . “Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
This gentleman is come to me, With commendation. . . iS, “set "lex &. ‘er he ae ae ee ee 
The gentleman Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities: Pan ore Se a ee ee ee Pe || 
*T is an ill office for a gentleman, Especially against his very friend . . . . iti. 
The gentleman had drunk himself out of his five sentences . ..... . Merry Wives; i 1. 
Yet I live like a poor gentleman born. . . . . ay ces 2a? er A MSE vie, be as ede 


A gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great admittance . .... .) i, 
A gentleman of all temperance . . . . 1 1 1 ee ee ew te ew tt) Meas. for Meas. iii. 
I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books . . . . oe we ww we) Much Ado, i. 
How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can see him but 1 amheart-burned .... .~ fi 


A’ goes up and down like a gentleman: I remember hisname. . .. ... 1. ee) oft 


You are a gentleman and a gamester, sir. . . . 6) 4 Se: Se et eo ae DOVE EL Lost 1: 
This most gallant, illustrate, and learned gentleman Ge eae WS: Hae he ee Be a Oe OM 
A kinder gentleman treads nottheearth . ... . en ee . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had Ran in my veins, I wasa gentleman a a KE ae Se ee MD, 


Call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth? . . . .... . . As You Like It, i. 
Allow me such exercises as may become a gentleman . . . 1 2 6 ee ew ew ee ee 
I know you are a gentleman of good conceit . . . . ee. er, WA a OS A 
This is the motley-minded gentleman that I have so often wiet a er v 
An affable and courteous gentleman . . . . 2. 1 ee e we eee Tam. ofthe Shrew, i. 

What! this gentleman will out-talk usall . . 0. 0. 1. 6 ee ee ee gs as de 
If you strike me, you are no gentleman . . . . ae ee ee a ee ea 
You seem a sober ancient gentleman by your habit, but your words show youamadman .. v. 
A gentleman of the greatest promise that ever came into my note . . . . . Winters Tale, i. 
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GENTLEMAN.— How like, methought,I then was to this kernel, This squash, this gentleman W.. Ta/e,i.2. 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity . . . . . . . «6 « « « King Fohn, ii. 


Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. . . 2. . «© 2. 6 © 1 © © © we iv. 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman . . . a te Richard 17. 1. 
A happy gentleman i in blood and lineaments, By you anhappied: and disagured clean... ili. 
No sign, Save men’s opinions and my living blood, To show the world I ama gentleman. ._ iii. 
He is a worthy gentleman, Exceedingly well read . . 0 0 6 @ IX Henry IV. iii. 
This earth that bears thee dead Bears not alive so stout a eénieman ey a ze ae a ae ae, 
A gentleman weil bred and of good name .. . a a ae en ae ae a ee ee os ee ee 
A tall gentleman, by heaven, and a most gallant leader. Bo ee ae OS” HE em aces SD tn A Ak ge ee, 


1 
2 
3 
I 
1 
I 
4 
2 
2 
A marvellous falorous gentleman, that is certain . . o 0 « «0 Henry V. iii. 2 
He be as good a gentleman as the devil is, as Lucifer and Beelzebub himneelta 8. ae iv. 7 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, Framed in the prodigality of nature. . . ; Rickard 1. i. 2. 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. tgs. tae 
Finds the testy gentleman so hot, As he will lose his head ere give consent. . . iii, 4 
The gentleman is learned, and a most rare speaker ; To nature none more bound Hew VITL. i, 2 
A gentleman of the very first house, of the first and second cause . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4 
The thane of Cawdor lives, A prosperous gentleman . ..... .. =... Macbeth, i. 3 
He was a gentleman on whom I built An absolute trust 2... 6 6 1 0 ee wt ee th 
Was he a gentleman ? — He was the first that ever borearms. . . o + « « «) Hamlet, v. 1 
An absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences, of very soft : society... .. . V.2 
You shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman would see. . . . . . . . W2 

2 

I 


Why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? . 2. 2 1 1 1 we se ee OW 
Iama gentleman of blood and breeding. . . . . . 0 « « King Lear, iii. 1. 
The prince of darkness is a gentleman: Modo he’s called, and Mahu heim Med iil. 4. 


When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths C. syiubelinast ii, 1. 
GENTLEMAN-LIKE, — A most lovely gentleman-like man. . . . . . + « Mid. N. Dreamyi. 2. 


Obscuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities . . . . . « «As Vou Like It,i.1. 
So we wept, and there was the first gentleman-like tears that ever we shed . . Winter's Tale, v. 2 
GENTLEMEN, who are of such sensible and nimble lungs. . . . 6 6 « Lempest, tic 
You are gentlemen of brave mettle; you would lift the moon out of her sphere oe we eke 
There has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, with their coaches . . . Merry Wives, ii. 2 
Tricks he hath had in him, which gentlemen have . . . «6 . «© « eo se Add’s Well, v. 3 
Thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen born . . . 2 ee ew « Winter's Tale, v. 3 
In France, Young gentlemen would be as sad as ue one for wantonness . . King Fohn, iv. t 
Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me . . « . « Richard Ili: 
Let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade minions of the moon .. . 1! Henry 1V.i.2 
It was never merry world in England since gentlemen came up... . . © 2 Henry VI. iv. 2 
There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and sravecmakers ~. © « « Hanmilet; vo 1 
GENTLENESS. — The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness And time to speak it in Zeszfest, ii. 1 
I must confess I thought you lord of more true mas oe eo ee ee Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2 
Touched with human gentleness and love . . . oe ‘ - « Mer. of Venice, iv. 1 
Your gentleness shall force More than your force move us to gentleness . ~ As You Like It, ii. 7. 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be . . . ee a AS SA: 
Therefore sit you down in gentleness And take upon ‘command what help we am bave Mae ae il. 7 
The gentleness of all the gods go with thee! . . . . « « Twelfth N ight, ii, 1 
No way but gentleness; gently, gently: the fiend is rétigh; and will not be roughly used. . it. 4 
That gentleness And show of love as I was wontto have. . . . . + . . $¥tdlius Caesar, i. 2 
This milky gentleness and course of yours . . . wets . . King Lear, 14 
GENTLEWOMAN. — A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beautiful , Be Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 4 
Young and beauteous, Brought up as best becames a gentlewoman. . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
This doth fit the time, And gentlewomen wear such caps as these . . . 2. «© «© 2 ee e) 1V03. 
Tell me truly too, Hast thou behelda fresher gentlewoman?. . . . «© 2. 2 + « es 1 es WS 
The most virtuous gentlewoman that ever nature had praise for creating . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 5 
GENTLEWOMEN that live honestly by the prick of their needles. . . . oe 6 « Henry Vi ites 
GENTLY. — I will be correspondent to command, And do my spiriting gently . . + « Lempest,i.2 
I will roar you as-gently as any sucking dove . . . . « «© «© « « « ©) Mid. N. Dream, i. 2 
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Gentry. — Your humble patience pray, Gently to hear, kindly to eee . . . « Henry V. Prol. 


So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him! .. ‘ 
Gentry. — To speak feelingly of him, he is the card o or calendar of gentry . . « Hamlet, 
Georce. — And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter . . . . . . . King Fokn, i. 

Saint George, that swinged the dragon, and e’er since Sits on his horse back. . ... . = ib. 
German. — A German from the waist downward, all slops .. . . . . . . . » Much Ado, iii. 

Like a German clock, Still a-repairing, ever out of frame . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 

The phrase would be more german to the matter, if we could carry cannon by our sides Haselet, v 
Germens. — Though the treasure Of nature’s germens tumble all imal . . . » Macbeth, iv. 

All germens spill at once, That make ingrateful man! . . . os | Ki ing Lear, iii. 
Gesture. — There was speech in their dumbness, language in their very gesture Ww inter’s Tale, v. 
Ger.—Whateve: she doth say; For ‘ Get you gone,’ she doth not mean ‘away’ /woGen. of Verona, ili. 

We walked o’er perils, on an edge, More likely to fall in than to geto’er . . . 2 Henry /V.i. 

Get thee to a nunnery, go: farewell. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool . Hawedet, iu. 
Gettinc. — Though he were unsatisfied in getting, Which wasasin . . . . Henry VIII. wv. 
Guost. — Ghosts, wandering here and there, Troop home to churchyards. . A/id. N. Dream, iii. 

He will look as hollow as a ghost, As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit . . . . King Sohn, iii. 

Ban-dogs howl, And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 

Often did I strive To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood Kept in my soul Richard ///. i. 

Dying men did groan, And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets . . Fadius Cesar, ii. 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design Moves like a ghost . . . . Macbeth, ii. 

Unhand me, gentlemen. By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me! . . . Hamlet, i. 

There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, Tu tell usthis. . . . 2. 2... - eh 

Touching this vision here, It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you. . 2. 2. 1. 2 2 6 2 ek 

Ill take the ghost’s word for a thousand smal GBS hg oh aes ae Soe ee io as AS 45 SE 

Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! . . . . . . King Lear, v 
Giant. — He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an ape a a doctor to such a aman. Much Ado, v. 


It is excellent To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous To use it likeagiant Meas. for Meas. ii. 
The poor beetle, that we tread upon, In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great As when a giant dies iii. 


Those baby eyes That never saw the giant world enraged. . . . .. . =. . ‘King John, v. 
The baby figure of the giant mass Of things to come at large. . . . . . . Zvot. and Cress. i. 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance give Before a sleeping giant. . ii. 


Now does he feel his title Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe Upon a dwarksh thief ‘Macbeth, Vv. 


GIANT-DWARF. — This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid; Regent of love Love's L. Lost, iii. 
GianTgss. — I had rather be a giantess, and lie under Mount Pelion . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
GIANT-LIKE ox-beef hath devoured many a gentleman of your house . . . Afid. NV. Dream, iii. 
Gis. — I am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged bear . . . . ~ « « « 1 Henry LV~. i. 
GiBBER. — The sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber in the Roman sireeis: . . . . Hamlet, i. 
GisBET. — Unloaded all the gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies. . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Ging. — A lousy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries!. . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment? . Hanelet, v. 
GiBER. — You are well understood to be a perfecter giber forthetable. . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
Gisinc. — Why, that ’s the way to choke a gibing spirit .  % . . « « Love’s L. Lost, v 
GippiNngEss. — Neither call the giddiness of itin question . . . . . . . As You Like It, v. 
Guppy. — Art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion too? . . . . « « Much Ada, iii. 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt Whether those peals of praise be hie orno Mer. of Venice, iii. 
He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. . . . . . + . . « Lam. of the Shrew, v 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. . . 6 - + «© « « « « « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 


Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, More longing, wavering . . . . 2... - + + ii. 
Thou hast made me giddy With these ill tidings . . . . . -© «© «© « «© « « King Fohn, iv. 
I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round . . . 2 6 ee ew ew ew t 6 Lv0t. and Cress. iit. 
Girt. — Here, afore Heaven, I ratify this my rich gift ie ob Se ae ‘ . « Lempest, iv. 
Win her with gifts, if she respect not words . . . . 2. + + « » ‘Two Gen. of Verona, i iii. 
Seven hundred pounds and possibilities is goot gifts. . . . . - « « « Merry Wives, i. 


hie such gifts that heaven shall share with you. . . . . - Meas. for Meas. ii. 
A man here needs not live by shifts, When in the streets he snate such golden gifts Com. of Errors, iii. 
( This i is a gift that I have, simple, simple; a foolish extravagant spirit. . . . Love's L. Last, iv. 
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Gurr. — The gift is good in those in whom it is acute, and I am thankful for it . Love’s ZL. Lost, iv. 
A very dull fool; only his gift i is in devising impossible slanders. . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
To be a well- favoured man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by nature . . iii. 
I was never curst; I have no gift atallin shrewishness . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of Nature . . . .As Vou Like It, i. 
If ladies be but young and fair, They have the gift to know it . . . . 2... 2. + + otf 
Your gifts are so good, here’s none will hold you. . . . . . «1 + )=6Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Her dispositions she inherits, which make fair gifts fairer. . oe ee « AM's Well, i. 
The gift doth stretch itself as 't is received, And is shat for both he ee ee ee ee 
And hath all the good gifts of nature. . . 2 0 e « Lwelfth Night, i. 
He hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he hath i in quarreling . SS a ee ee ee ee 
?T is thought among the prudent he would quickly have the giftofagrave. . . .. .. ei 
Wherefore are these things hid? wherefore have these gifts a curtain before’em? . . . . . i. 
Of nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast And with the half-blown rose. . . King John, iii. 
Better consider what you have to do Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue 1 Henry /V. v. 
All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Her virtues graced with external gifts Do breed love’s settled passions in my heart 1 Henry V/. v. 
Prayers and tears have moved me, gifts could never. . . . . . . . . .) 2 Henry VI. iv. 
The secrets of nature Have not more gift in taciturnity. . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Well composed with gifts of nature, Flowing and swelling o’er with arts and exercise . . iv. 
How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts Rome shall record. . . . . « Litus Andon. i. 
No gift to him, But breeds the giver a return exceeding All use of quittance Limon of Athens, i. 
Who dies, that bears not one spurn to their graves Of their friends’ gift? . . 2... 1. ek 
For your own gifts, make yourselves praised: but reserve stillto give . . . . . 6 6 «| iii. 
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As rich men deal gifts, Expecting in return twenty forone . . 2. 2. 1 6 + 6 6 ee eve 3. 
He and myself Have travailed in the great shower of your gifts. . 2... 2. 6 + © ee WE 
According to the gift which bounteous nature Hath in him closed. . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 1. 


With this strange virtue, He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy . . . 2. 2 6 «© ew | iv. 
O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power Soto seduce! . ...... +. Hamlet, i. 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor To those of mine. . . 6 «2 2 ew ee ee 
To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. . . ii. 
O you gods! Why do you make us Jove your goodly gifts, And snatch them straight away? ig Rives ili. 
My recompense is thanks, that’s all; Yet my good will is great, though the gift small... ili. 
Gic. — To see great Hercules whipping a gig, And piety Solomon totuneajig Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Thou disputest like an infant: go, whip thy gig . . age et oe ae MG 
Gicp. — To gild refined gold, to paint the hly, To throw 2 a a perfume 0 on the idle . King Sohn, iv. 
GILDED tombs do wormsinfold . . . , ey. of Venice, ir. 
GIttyvors.—Carnations and streaked wilyvors Which some call satire’ s s bastards Winter's Tale, iv. 
Make your garden rich in gillyvors, And do not call them bastards .. . iv. 
GILT. — The double gilt of this opportunity you Jet time wash off. . . . . . Twelfth Night, iil. 
Give to dust that is a little gilt More laud than ns o’er-dusted . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Gun. — Now is the woodcock near the gin. 0 6 e we Lwelfth Night, ii 
Thou ’Idst never fear the net nor lime, The pitfall nor the gin ae a. She ae cas . . Macbeth, iv. 
Gincer. — He’s in for a commodity of brown paper and old ginger. . . . “Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 
Ginger was not much in request, for the old women were all dead . . . . iv. 
As lying a gossip in that as ever knapped ginger oe nde ko "Mer. of Ve cnice, lil. 
Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shal] be hot 1’ the mouth 603 ee ew ws Lwelfth Night, ii. 
GINGERBREAD. — Thou shouldst have it to buy gingerbread . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, v 
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GINGERLY. — What is ’t that you took up so gingerly? . . . . « » « Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
Gipsigs. — Both in a tune, like two gipsies on a horse. oe we ew ew) AS Vou Like It, v. 3. 
Gipsy.— Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, Beguiled r me... . . . Ant.and Cleo, iv. 12. 
Girp. — Men of all sorts take a pride to gird atme . . . . 2 Henry [vi 2. 
GiRvLE. — I think he be angry indeed. — If he be, he knows hive to turn shis girdle Much Ado, v. 1. 
I’)) put a girdle round about the earth In forty minutes . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 


To see The beachy girdle of the ocean Too wide for Neptune’s coe » « « 2 Henry IV. iii. 3. 
Gir..—This it is to be a peevish girl, That flies her fortune when it follows her Zwo Gen. of Verona, v. 2. 
We are wise girls to mock our loversso . 2. « 1 6 6 0 te ew tw ew we Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
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Grir_.—Which, to term in gross, Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised fer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle For girls of nine. . . . . « Winter’s Tale, ini. 2. 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye . . we ew we ew we we et A Lhenvry VIL. 4. 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me The baby ofa ea see we ww wt Macbeth, iti. 4. 
You speak like a green girl, Unsifted in such perilous circumstance . . . . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
Young boys and girls Are level now with men. . 2. 6 «© 0 © ew ee st Aue and Cleo. iv. 15. 
Golden lads and girls all must, As chimney-sweepers, come to dust . . . . . Cymebeline, iv. 2 

Give. — It is twice blest; It blesseth him that 7 and him thattakes . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1 
I will take up that with ‘Give the devil his due’. . . 2. 2 «© « «© «© « «© Henry V. iis. 7. 
Vouchsafe to wear this ring. To take is not to give ek 2 eo ee ee Richard 111. i. 2. 
Give to dust that is a little gilt More laud than gilt o tepdusied de Ma sk cag Trot. and Cress. iti. 3 
[ll] make my match to live, The kiss you take is better than you eee as at cat The. “es: ange ee SEVIS 
I'll give you boot, I ’ll give you three for one. . ba, eae. AVES 
His heart and hand both open and both free ; For what he lias he cives: what thinks he shows iv. 5. 
If we give you any thing, we hope to gain by YU see ee ee eee Cortolanus, it. 3. 
There ’s none can truly say he gives, if he receives. . . ~ . « « « Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
Alas ! it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ As a sick itl ~ 0 ew 0 oe) Ftulius Caesar, i. 2. 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, Nor any unproportioned thought hisact ... . Hamlet, i. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement 1.3% 


Give me that man That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him In my heart’s core. . iii. 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination . . . King Lents Iv. 


Given. — You pay a great deal too dear for what ’s given freely . . ... . Winter's Tak, i. 


Lord, Lord, how this world is given tolying!. . 2 2 6 «© © «© «© «© «© « «3 Henry IV. vy. 
What, have you given him any hard words of late?. . - « . . « © « « « « Hamlet, ii. 
God has given you one face, and you make yourselves another . . . . . 2. 6 1 6 wo) GMD 
Givers. — To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind . . . . . . iii. 
Givinc a gentle kiss to every sedge He overtaketh in his pilgrimage . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Although I neither lend nor borrow By taking nor by giving of excess . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day . 6. 6 6 6 6 1 ee we ew ew Richard 117. iv. 
Givincs-ouT.—His givings-out were of an infinite distance From his true-meant design Jf. for M. i. 
Gap. — So glad of this as they I cannot be, Who are surprised withal . . . . . Temegest, iii. 
I am glad that all things sortso well. 2 6. 6 6 6 6 te oe ew ww ew tw we) (Mth Ado, v 
I am glad of it with all my heart . . . : oe ew ww) 8 Henry IV. iit. 
For your sake, jewel, I am glad at soul I haves no other ‘child oe we ee we. we ee ow Othe 0, 1: 
GLapness. — Sorrow that is couched in seeming gladness . . . . . » « Trot. and Cress. i. 
Gvamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be What thou art promised . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! . 2. . . Ak 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor Shall sleep no more. . . . . . es ith. 
Granceg. — Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Dart not scornful glances from those eyes, To wound thy lord . . . . Yam. of the Shrew, v. 
GLANDERS. — Possessed with the glanders and like to mose inthe chine . . . oe Hi 
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Grass. — Her eyes are grey as glass, and so are mine: Ay, but her forehead ’s low Two Gon of Ver. iv.4. 


He was indeed the glass Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, That fashioned others . . . 2. 6. se +) ih 
That never looks in his glass for love of any thing he sees there . . . . « « Henry Viv. 
Ere the glass, that now begins to run, Finish the process of his sandy hour . 1 Henry VI. iv. 
And like a glass Did break’ the rinsing . . .. . oe ew ow ow we Henry WITT. i. 
Pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle ~ ee ee «6 T vot. and Cress. ii. 
Pride hath no other glass To show itself but pride . 2. 6 6 6 6 0 ee ew ee ew tA 
I, your glass, Will modestly discover to yourself. . . . . . . Fulins Caesar, i. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, The observed of all beeen - . . . Hanmilet, iii. 
There was never yet fair woman but she made mouths ina glass . . .. . . King Lear, iii. 
It is not vain-glory for a man and his glass to confer in hisown chamber . . . Cymibeline, iv. 
Fair glass of light, I loved you, and could still . . 1. 2. 1. . © 2 0 « « « « Pevicles, i. 
To me he seems like diamond to glass .. . ; : it. 


GrLassxs.— Women are frail too.—Ay, as the glasses where they vi view themselves Meas. for Meas. ii. 4 


Even in the glasses of thine eyes I see thy grieved heart . . . . . « « « « Richard Jl. i. 
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Guassss, glasses, is the only drinking . . . . - » . « . 2Henry IV. ii. 1. 
GLaAssy. — His glassy essence, like an angry ape, Plays such fantastic tricks . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
GLEANED. — When he needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you. . . . Hamlet, iv. 2. 
GLeek. — Nay, I can gleek upon occasion . . : - « « « Mid. N. Deena iil. 3. 
GLB. — O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, That give accosting welcome 7vo/. and Cress. iv. 5. 
I want that glib and oily art, To speak and purpose not. . . o 6 © ep) King Lear, i. 1. 
GLtpDETH. — More water glideth by the mill ‘han wots the miller of » « « « Litus Andron. ii. 1. 
GLIMMER. — My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left . . . . . «. + Com.of Errors,v.. 
So clear, so shining, and so evident, That it will glimmer througha blind man’seye 1 Henry VJ. ii. 4. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. . . . ~ 0 . « « Macbeth, iii. 3. 
GLImMMERING. — Didst thou not lead him through the elimmerink: sights 2. . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Through the house give glimmering light, By the dead and drowsy fre. . . ..... WE 


Gutmpss. — Whether it be the fault and glimpse of newness . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
There is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a glimpse of . . . . . . 23=T vot. and Cress. i. 


In complete steel Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon . , er . « Hamlet, i. 
GuisTEr. — All that glisters is not gold; Often have you heard that told a Gee. 2 Mer. of Venice, ii. 
GLISTERING. — With forms being fetched From glistering semblances of piety . . . Henry V. ii. 


To be perked up in a glistering grief, And wear a golden sorrow .... . Heavy VITT. ii. 


GLITTERING.—What is here? Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
GLosE. — The great globe itself, Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve . . . . . Zempest, iv. 


She is spherical, like a globe; I could find out countriesin her. . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 


We the globe can compass soon, Swifter than the wandering moon . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
The searching eye of heaven is hid Behind the globe, that lights the lower world Richard /1/. iii. 
Thou globe of sinful continents, what a life dost thou lead! . 2. . » . «2 Henry LV. Ai, 
While memory holds a seat In this distracted globe. . . . .... - . . © Hamlet, i. 
The warm sun! Approach, thou beacon to this under casei oe 6 we we King Lear, ii. 


The affrighted globe Should yawn atalteration . . oe ew ew ew we t= Othello, v 
GLorigs, — Let’s away, To part the glories of this happy day . ee ~ . « Fulius Cesar, v. 
Gcortous. — And in that glorious supposition thinks He gains by death - « Com. of Errors, iii. 

Of sovereign parts he is esteemed; Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 

Now is the winter of our discontent Made glorious summer by this sun of York Richard ///, i. 

But most miserable Is the desire that ’s glorious. . . . « Cymbeline, i. 


Grory.—This spring of love resembleth The uncertain glory ai an "April day Two Cin of Verona, i. 
Like a thrifty goddess, she determines Herself the glory of acreditor . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
‘That young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow . . » « Much Adao,i. 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! No glory lives behind the back ofsuch . . iil. 
His disgrace is to be called boy; but his glory istosubdue men... . . Love'sL. Lost, 1. 
So it is sometimes, Glory grows guilty of detested crimes. . . . .. . . iv. 


So doth the greater glory dim the less . . a. Sg Nee. of Venices¥ 


How high thy glory towers, When the rich blood an esi is set on ihre . . . King Fokn, ir. 
What have you lost by losing of this day ?— All days of glory, joy, and happiness . . . © iii. 
Thus have I yielded up into your hand The circle of my glory . . . bola @, lac dee Wi 
I see thy glory like a shooting star Fall to the base earth from the firmament » » Richard II. ii. 


To dim his glory and to stain the track Of his bright passage. . Ss Sg a, ae taps oe, Se eg 


A brittle glory shineth in this face; As brittle as the glory is the face, ae a ee ee ee 
I will call him to so strict account, That he shall render every seas up. . . sHenry IV. iii. 


Think not, Percy, To share with me in glory any more. . Se eA See tee ee? BM 
I will rise then with so full a glory That I will dazzle all the eyes be ee a ew a ELI VG 
Glory is like a circle in the water, Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. . . . 1 Henry VJ. 1. 
She may boast she hath beheld the man Whose glory fills the world with loud a bee ee 
I shall be well content with any choice Tends to God’s glory . . ; v. 
Look they glory not in mischief, Nor build thew evils on the graves of great men ene Vv 1. TT. Ain. 
From that full meridian of my glory, I haste now to my ee ei Soa ae EOS a a ED 
In a sea of glory, But far beyond my depth. . . . ee dae: Cale de. Bee” SI: 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: I feel my hearin new nepened: ana . i. 


Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, And sounded all the depths and shoals of Robour 4. Hi 


That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory . . 5 « « 6 © 0 « « Komevand Fuliet, i. 
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Gtorv.—Like madness is the glory of this life, As this pomp slrows toa little oil and root 7ise.ofA th. i. 


2. 


O the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us! Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt ? iv. 2. 


Who would be so mocked with glory? or to live But in a dream of friendship?. . . . . . vz 


2. 


His glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offences enforced . Fudins Cesar, iii. 2 


Emboldened with the glory of her praise, Think death no hazard . . . . . . =. £Pevtceles, i. 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view Her countless glory, which desert must gain. . . i. 
As jewels lose their glory if neglected, So princes their renowns if not respected . . . . . ~~ ii. 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory . . 1 6 6 0 @ © ee we ew ew we we OU 
Goss. — ’T is a commodity will lose the gloss with lying . . . . . 2. . + «© All's Well,i. 
The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss, If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil. Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Though he seem with forged quaint conceit To set a gloss upon his bold intent 1 Henry VJ. iv. 
For all this flattering gloss, He will be found a dangerous protector . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 
Your painted gloss discovers, To men that understand you, words and weakness Henry V//J. v. 
Ceremony was but devised at first To set a gloss on faint deeds. . . . . Limon of Athens, i. 
Worn now in their newest gloss, Not cast aside sosoon . . . oe eo « w e)= Macbeth, i. 
You must therefore be content to slubber the gloss of your new fortunes 2 ee . « Othello, i. 
Groves. — I verily did think That her old gloves were on, but ’t was her hands As You Like /1t, iv. 
This woman ’s an easy glove, my lord; she goes off and on at pleasure. . . . Adl'’s Well, v. 
A sentence is but a cheveril glove toa good wit . - . 2... «6 © 6 ©) 0 Leelf/th Night, iii. 
No milliner can so fit his customers with gloves . . . 2. 2. . + « « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
It will also be the bondage of certain ribbons and gloves . . . «6 «© «© 6 «© + © © © |) iW, 
You fur your gloves with reason. . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, That I might ouch that cheek !. Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
This is not a boon; ’T is as I should entreat you wear your gloves . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Grover. — Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover’s paring-knife?. Merry Wives, i. 
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Giowina. — This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost nature . . . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 3. 


A spark, To which that blast gives heat and stronger glowing . . ... . . Pericles, i. 
Gtow-worm. — Twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be . . . . a te ‘Merry Wives, v. 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fre . Hamlet, i. 
Gvozes. — Now to plain-dealing; lay these glozes by. . ~ . « « «= Lore’s L. Lost, iv. 


GNARLING sorrow hath less power to bite The man that mocks at it and sets it light Richard //. i. 
Gnat. — When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport. . . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
With what strict patience have I sat, To see a king transformed toa gnat!. Love's L. Lost, iv. 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men Faster than gnats in cobwebs . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
And whither fly the gnats but tothe sun? . . 2 1 ew 1 ew ee ew ew we 2 3 Henry VI. ii. 
Is the sun dimmed, that gnats do fly in it? . 2. 2 6. 2 6 6 6 e « ew ee Situs Andron. iv. 
Her waggoner a smal! grey-coated gnat. 2. . « 6 6 «© «© «© © «© «© « Romeoand Juliet, i. 
Gnaw. — Grew so fast That he could gnaw a crust at two hoursold. . . . . . Richard /11. ii. 
Why gnaw you so your nether lip? Some bloody passion shakes your very frame . Ofhello, v 
Go. — Before you can say ‘come’ and ‘go,’ And breathe twice and cry ‘so, so’ . . Tempest, iv. 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; Tolie in cold obstruction and torot Meas. for Meas. iii. 
If you go on thus, you will kill vourself. 2... . « « « Much Ado,v 
I am driven on by the flesh ; and he must needs go that the devi drives » . . Al’s Well, i. 
Goat. —A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can Get goal for goal of youth Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Then honour be but a goal to my will, This day I ’l] rise, or else add ill toill . . . Pericles, ii. 
Goat. — Gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; Wanton as youthful goats . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Thou damned and Juxurious mountain goat, Offerest me brass? . . . . . «3 =Afenry V. iv. 
Goscet. — I do think him as concave as a covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut As Vou Like /t, iii. 
Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber 2 Hezry JV. ii. 
Gosurn. — O spite of spites! We talk with goblins, owls, and sprites . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned Hamwelet, i. 
Gop. — Here will be an old abusing of God's patience and the king’s English . Merry Wrves, i. 
When maidens sue, Men give like gods . . . oe ee we ww we te Meas. for Meas. i. 
And thereof comes that the wenches say ‘God damn me!’ . . . . . « Com. of Ervors, iv. 
So I commit you— To the tuition of God . . 2. we ee . + « « «) Much Ado, i. 
*God sends a curst cow short horns’; but to a cow too curst he sends mone ...... ib 
Not till God make men of some other metal thanearth . . 1. 2. « 6 © © © © © ew) oh 
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Gop match me with a good dancer! .... soe ee ww ew ww ww) Much Ado, ii. 
If he do fear God, a’ must necessarily keep pede. 


God send every one their heart’s desire! . 


God help us! it isa worldtosee . . we Be Shel ae ee, Oa tg See? SG 


God is to be worshipped ; all men are not alike ; ; alas, good neighbour: i 
Masters, do you serve God *—Yea, sir, we hope. . a ee eens ae a ier. ‘ 
Write down, that they hope they serve God : afid write God first Sedaris a? ae Ser ll? he. “ee 
God defend but God should go before such villains . Re Oe ks et OU 
They have writ the style of gods And made a push at chante: and suifferance (ee ww OV 
Borrows money in God’s name, the which he hath used so long and never paid . . . . . Vz 
Men grow hard-hearted and will lend nothing for God’s sake . 2. 2... 1 ww ew ee COU 
My soul ’s earth’s god, and body’s fostering patron. . . ‘ . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Assist me, some extemporal god of ee for I am sure I shall q0rk sonnet SES Ge Moe ve ae 
God comfort thy capacity! oe 
You have done this in the fear of God, vee ‘religiously . elt Be Oe Cae Ee ee ee om PAVE 
God amend us, God amend! we are much out o’ the way. . ee wo Ov, 
When Love speaks, the voice of all the gods Make heaven drowsy. with the hannouy ee AM: 
He speaks not like a man of God’s making. . . . 
He ’s a god ora painter; for he makes faces . . a ar cee i Gee a ee a tn OM 
Be advised, fair maid: To you your father should be asa god »- 2 « © © Mid. N. Dream, i. 


Like two artificial gods, Have with our needles created both one flower. . . cee th 


God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man 
You have the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough 
I am helping you to mar that which God made : 
Shallow man ! God make incision in thee! thou art raw . . . oe & ee AM 
Is he of God’s making? What manner of man? Is his head worth a Nath. a cas sbi -wocas Alle 
Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical . © 2 1 1 1 we wwe we ww Ch 
Almost chide God for making you that countenance you are. . . 2 6 2 6 ee ee ei 
Would God would serve the world so all the year! . . . ; . . All's Well, i. 
God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for the better i increasing jour folly 7 . . Twelfth Night, i. 
The gentleness of all the gods go with thee! 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 we ee ee ee ee hh 
But O how vile an idol proves this god!. . . © . Care eee ae ae as ee ee 
The gods themselves, Wotting no more than I, are ignorant . 2 0 0 ww « Winter's Tale, iii. 
Sure the gods do this year connive at us, and we may do any thing extempore’. iv. 
How God and good men hate sofoulaliar! 2. 2. 1. 1. 2 0 we ee ew Richard 11, 1. 
O, God defend my soul from such deep sin! : ar | 
Where, then, alas, may | complain myself? — To God, the widow’ S champion and defence gee 

i 

i 


ee oe _ Mer. of Venice i. 
i ii. 


By the grace of God and this mine arm . . 1 6 6 ew ew ee ew te ee ee el 
God in thy gond cause make thee prosperous!. 2... 6. 6 6 6 ee et ee ee ee 
If he serve God, We ’!l serve Him too and be his fellowso . . . a a ee ee ae ee | 
Show us the hand of God That hath dismissed us from our stewardship . A er ee ee ee 


God omnipotent Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf. . . OS ee ege Ge Ga cee 
God save the king! Will no man say amen? Am I both priest and clerk? ra Aa: 8 iv. 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me! God keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee! . iv. 
Had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled The hearts of men. v. 
Thou owest God a death.—’T is not due yet ; I would be loath to pay him before his day 1 Hen. 7 Viv. 
From a God to a bull? a heavy descension ! it was Jove’s case . . « 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Who hath not heard it spoken How deep you were within the books of God? . a a a a |S 
To us the imagined voice of God himself . . ‘ bismii ike 35, w= Gi et 8) RN e- tee M 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God . . . brs Bo he Oy eee eee ts EP ee, he SEV 


This lies all within the will of God, To whom I do appeal oe a le a a ce en A: 
Though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God . . . 1... . . iv. 
O God, thy arm was here; And not to us, but to thy arm alone, Ascribeweall . . . . . iv. 
God, the best maker of all marriages, Combine your hearts in one! . . ; v. 
To see how God in all his creatures works ! Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing 2 | Henry VI. ii. 
Poor soul, God’s goodness hath been greattothee . . . 2. 6 6 © © © © © © @ ew) Oh 


. oi. 
God hath blessed you with a good name: to bea well-favoured man is is the gift of fortune. » hie 
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Gop. — For sins Such as by God’s books are adjudged todeath . . . . . . « 2Henvy VI. ii. 
God shall be my hope, My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. «© . . 2 6 © © 6 «© ii 
Forgive me, God, For judgement only doth belong tothee . . . ‘ . di 
Makes him gasp and stare and catch the air, Blaspheming God and eatuitig men on earth - ii. 
Seeing ignorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wing wherewith we " toheaven, . ._ iv. 
You are strong and manly ; God on our side, doubt not of victory. . iv. 
Here on this molehill will I sit me down. To whom God will, there be the victory { : Heavy VI. ii. 
Let us be backed with God and with the seas Whgch He hath given for fence leben . iv. 


I thank God and thee; He was the author, thou the instrument . . iv. 
Thou know’st no law of God nor man: No beast so fierce but knows some . touch of pity Rich. 1. i. 
So just is God, to right the innocent . . Te ee eae er ee eee ee ee 
Ascend the sky, And there awake God’s denilecsleepine ere ae i «es ea See GS OD, we wae Tee 
With a piece of scripture, Tell them that God bids us do ae for ev i Ge, A ket Mas Se SEE a 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings . . Ce eat ae ee ee ee 
Yet remember this, God and our good cause fight upon our side go eG BES .v. 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my king . . . eS ‘Henry VII. ii. 


To add greater honours to his age Than man could give him, he died fearing God... iv. 
’T is mad idolatry To make the service greater than the god. . . . . . vot. and Cress. ii. 
You have, I know, petitioned all the gods For my prosperity! . . . . . . . Coritolanus, ii. 
I would the gods had nothing else to do But to confirm my curses! . . . 2. 6 6 2 ee) dv. 
He wants nothing of a god but eternity and aheaventothronein. . . . . . «6 « « » YY. 


Swear by thy gracious self, Which is the god of my idolatry . . - Romeoand Fulzet, ii. 
We scarce thought us blest That God had lent us but this only child . oie ae iii. 
It hath pleased the gods to remember my father’s age And call him to long aay Timon of A thens, i 1. 
Feasts are too proud to give thanks tothe gods . . 2... «© « e ie Re ce Se, 
For bounty, that makes gods, does still marmen. . . ee ee ee ee ae | 


And this man Is now become a god, and Cassius is A wretched ereature . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed? . . «i. 
Let ’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, Not hew him asacarcass. . . . 6 © © «© © Ub 
What can be avoided Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods?... . 2... 5. «© » «© ih 


One cried ‘ God bless us!’ and‘ Amen’ the other . . . 2 0 ew ee « Macbeth, ii. 
Fears and scruples shake us: In the great hand of God I stand a ae Se ee ee me ee ee ee | 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb To appease an angry god . eae <a> AVE 
But God above Deal between thee and me! for even now I put myself to thy direction si ae WS 
In action how like an angel! in apprehension how likeagod!. . ... .. . Hamlet, ii. 


God has given you one face, and you make yourselves another . . . . . © 2 «© «© «© « Gib 
A combination and a form indeed, Where every god did seem to set hisseal . . . . «© «lil. 
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One that would circumvent God, might it not? . . 1. 2 6 6 2 1 ew ew ew .v. 

The gods to their dear shelter take thee! . . ae ee King Lear, i 1. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, They kill us sifor their sport eanatne aot Se Svea AVES 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, As if we were God’s spies . . 2. 2. 6 «© + © es We 
Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, ‘The gods themselves throw incense . . . . « » « + We 3. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plague us. om gh a ee, SIRES 
She may make, unmake, do what she list, Even as her appetite shal] play the god . Othello, ii. 3. 
If the great gods be just, they shall assist The deeds of justest men . . . . Amt. and Cleo. ii. 1. 
Gods and goddesses, All the whole synod of them!. . 6 2. 1 6 6 6 8 6 @ 0 ww ilk, 10, 
He is a god, and knows What is most right . . 2. 6 «© 6 1 © © © + © © © © © © fbb 13. 
Now, gods and devils! Authority melts from me . . . i? pe Niele tht Jamies a A Ty 
The wise gods seel our eyes; In our own filth drop our clear judgements ae se Ses ode er ALR Ss 
1 know that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not. . v. 2. 
He sits ’mongst men like a descended god: He hath a kind of honour sets him off . . Cymbeline, i. 6. 
Let ordinance Come as the gods foresayit . . . ae .. iva. 


And thou by some incensed god sent hither To make the world to laugh at me .. Pericles, v. 


Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud As thunder threatensus . ... +... WV. 
The gods can have no mortal officer More likea godthan you . . . . 1. 2 ss ew ee 
Persever in that clear way thou goest, And the gods strengthen thee! . . . iv. 
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Govpess.—Like a thrifty goddess, she determines Herself the glory of a creditor Meas. jor Meas. i, 2. 
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Goppgss.—This is the liver-vein, which makes flesh a deity, A green goose a goddess L. ZL. Lost, iv. 3. 
And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel, That goddess blind . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 6. 
GODDESS-LIKE. — She dances As goddess-like to her admired lays . . . . . Pericles, v. Gower. 
GopFATHER. — These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights. . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Too much to know is to know nought but fame; And every godfather can giveanmame .. .i. 4. 
Gop-Likg. — You have a noble and a true conceit Of god-like amity . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 4. 
That capability and god-like reason To fust in us unused. . . . ws . « Hanilet, iv. 4. 
Gop.inEss, — I warrant you, he will not hear of godliness . . . . 1... 7 welfth Night, iii. 4. 
With the little godliness I have, I did full hard forbear him . 2. 2. 2. 1 we eee Othello, i. 2. 
Goss. — Thus goes every one to the world but 1, and] am sunburnt . . .. . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Goes up and down like a gentleman: I remember his name . . a ae a a “Eh ee Be DA 
As there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my soniaeli . » « As You Like It, iii. 2. 
Bring me word thither How the world goes . . . . 06 6 «© © «© © «© « « Coritolanus, i. 10. 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony?. . . . 2 0 0 ww Ant, and Cleo. i. 5. 
Gornc. — Stand not upon the order of your going, But ec at once .. . . « Macbeth, iii. 4. 
Then comes the time, who lives to see ty That going shall be used with feet . « Ning Lear, iii. 2. 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going ee al, Ses Gwe Ge we - AVEO: 
Men must endure Their going hence, even as their coming hither By Leo Cie tare 2 «Wes 
Gocp. — Set it down With gold on lasting pillars . . . Wes 08 T. empesty v 1, 
If all their sand were pearl, The water nectar and the rocks pire zald TT ‘wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. . . ; . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
The gold bides still, That others touch, and often touchiig will Wear gold . Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
Fear not, man; we ’Il tip thy horns with gold, And all Europa shall rejoice at thee Juch Ado, v. 4. 
Let ’s see once more this saying gravedin gold... . . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 7. 
In silver she ’s immured, Being ten times undervalued to tried gold a te ee ee eee ee | Pe 
Never so rich a gem Was set in worse than gold . . gf ec aS eg 
They have in England A coin that bears the figure of an rangel Stamped i in gold’: es a 


All that glisters is not gold; Often have you heard thattold. . . 2. 2 2 6 6 1 ee eth. 
Thou stickest a dagger in me: I shall never see my gold again. . . . . 2. 6 6 6 e +) OUb 


Thou gaudy gold, Hard food for Midas,1 will none ofthee . . . ip Sa te. a Se 
Look how the floor of heaven Is thick inlaid with patines of ei gold . Seah ae le? Cee ay oe Me 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. . . . » . « « As You Like It, i. 
If that love or gold Can in this desert place buy eniertainment x ‘ it. 


Were my state far worser than it is, I would not wed her for a mine of gold Tam. of the Shrew, i 1. 
Gold! all gold! — This is fairy gold, boy, and ’t will prove so . . . .Winter’s Tale, iii. 
Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is oft led by the nose with gold eA ge Si ae ae, MS 
By the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, Purchase corrupted pardon ofaman. . . King Sohn, iii. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet. . iv. 
Shall spend mine honour with his shame, As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold Richard II. v. 
Never call a true piece of gold a counterfeit: thou art essentially mad . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
Why, that’s well said; a good heart’s worth gold. . . « . 2 Henry LV. ii. 


They have engrossed and piled up The cankered heaps of srange-achieved gold. .... iv. 
Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold . . . iv. 


Knew’st the very bottom of my soul, That almost mightst have coined me nto gold: Wenry: Vi. it. 
A heart of gold, A lad of life, an imp of fame; Of parents good, of fist most valiant. . . . iv. 


I am not covetous for gold, Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost . . . . eo es eM 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold. What, is’t tooshort? . . . .2  Wenry V1.3. 
This hand was made to handle nought but gold . . . . be dlies (a4 Sp. 8 tae EM 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, Inestimable s(ones: » . « « « Richard 111. i. 
Now do I play the touch, To try if thou be current gold indeed. . . 2. 2. . 0 «© «2 6 © Dv. 


Know’st thou not any whom corrupting gold Would tempt?. . . Gs bere Ae, - Tae 


Gold were as good as twenty orators, And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing him os iv. 
I would not for a million of gold The cause were known to them it most concerns 7itus A nivan i. 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold .. . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, That i in 1 gold ‘dasps locks i in the golden story. i. 
What is here? Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? .... . . Limon of Athens, iv. 
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Hast thou gold yet? 1 ll take the gold thou givest me, Not all thy counsel ah as > We, AVS 
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Gop. — More gold: what then? Believe ’t, that we ll do any thing for gold Timon of A thens, iv. 
Want of gold, and the falling-from of his friends, drove him into this angeles se es he iv. 
Does the rumour hold for true, that he ’s so full of gold ? a oe ee ae ee See es ee. | RY 
I did send to you For certain sums of gold, which you denied me. .... Flin Cesar, iv. 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. . . ae ee oe eh dee lee AW 
Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be el cracked within the ing. Hamlet, ii. 
Never lacked goldand yet went never gay, Fled from her wish and yet said ‘ NowI may’ OfrheZ/o, ii. 
Plate sin with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour Down thy ill-uttering throat . . . Ast. and Cleo. ii. 


I ’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail Rich pearls upon thee . . . . . . a 
I will wage against your gold, goldtoit . . 2. . 2 6 © © © © © we ew ew Combeline i i. 
’T is gold Which buys admittance; oft it doth. . . . te eee ee ‘ ii. 
’T is gold Which makes the true man killed and saves the thiet a ae oe AN 
Go pen. — [ would with such perfection govern, sir, To excel the sata are ae a Tempest, ii 
What hath it done, That it in golden letters should be set? . . . . . King Fohn, iii. 
Tidings do I bring and lucky joys And golden times and happy news of neice . .2 Henry IV. 4. 
A foutre for the world and worldlings base ! I speak of Africa and golden joys . . v. 
That’s the golden mark I seek to hit. . ee 38 Hetiry VI. i. 
How the morning opes her golden gates, And takes her firex ell of the glorious sun! 3 HenryV/. it. 
As if the golden fee for which I plead Were for myself. . . . . . . . « Richard 1/117. iii. 
The weary sun hath made a golden set. . . ee a ee ee ee 
To be perked up in a glistering grief, And wear a ‘golden sorrow .. .. . . Henry VIII. ii. 


For I can smooth and fill his aged ear With golden promises. a eo Titus Andron. iv. 


An hour before the worshipped sun Peered forth the golden widow: of the east Romeoand Fultet,i. 


That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, That in gold clasps locks in the golden story . i. 
I have bought Golden opinions from all sorts of people . . . Wie We ces “A Macbeth, i i. 
Golden lads and girls all must, As chimney-sweepers, come to dust ~ 0 6 6 « Cymbeline, iv. 
Should at these early hours Shake off the golden slumber of repose . . . . . . Pertcles, iii. 
GotGcoTHA. — This land be called The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls . Richard //. iv. 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, Or memorize another Golgotha. . Macbeth, i. 
Go.tatu.—In the shape of man, Master Brook, I fear not Goliath with a weaver's beam 7. Wives, v. 
Gonpo.a. — I will scarce think you have swam ina gondola . . . . . . AS You Like It, in. 
Gong. — All his successors gone before him hath done’t. . . . . « + « « Merry Wives, i. 


I am gone, though I am here: there is no love in you. . . - «© « . Much Ado, ww. 
Is indeed deceased, or, as you would say in sai terms, gone to heaven - . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Well, you are gone both ways . fe TaD ar. ak Sipe see oie. do Toe oe yt A 
What ’s gone and what ’s past help ‘Should be past grief wee we ew wt Winter's Tale, iii. 
For me, I have no further gone in this than by A single voice . . . . . Henry VI11,. i. 
He is far gone, far gone: and truly i in my youth I suffered much extremity for love . Hamlet, ii 


Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!. . - « Othello, iii. 
Goon. — If the ill spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive to dwell with 't . Tempest, i. 


If he make this good, He is as worthy for an empress’ love . . . . YwoGen. of Verona, it. 


My duty pricks me on to utter that Which else no iad good should draw fromme . . . ._ iti. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good . . we SS Aa Le ANE 
And tells you currish thanks is good enough for such a precent. Bd ae de> Go Bh ee ay AE 
So I have promised, and I’ll be asgood as my word ...... . . « Merry Wives, iii. 
As good luck would have it . . gh tas sa Ee ats ale at, Ss aie Se CA 
This is the third time; I hope good luck tice’ in 6da nuribers: B.S eee Hehe & Se ae 
Good counsellors lack no clients . . se ew ee ww te ww we Meas. for Meas. i. 
You do blaspheme the good in mocking f me. . AS oa 
Our doubts are traitors, And make us lose the pond’ we oft mighty win By fearing. to attempt . ae 
Nor the judge’s robe, Become them with one half so good a grace As mercy does . . . . . ii. 
Is like a good thing, being often read, Grown feared and tedious . . . . ©. . « «© «© « «ii 
The hand that hath made you fair hath made you good . . 1 1. 6 6 2 6 © ee ew «GD 
Tao the love I have in doing good a remedy presents itself. . ee ee ee ee 
Music oft hath such a charm To make bad good, and good provoke to harm Soe Gy Grose eo UAVS 
Might reproach your life And choke your good tocome . . . «© 2 6 © © © © © © ew WM 
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Goon. —I have a motion much imports your good. . . . . . . . . « « Meas. for Meas. v. 
Our cheer May answer my good will and your good welcome .. . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Thou shalt see how apt it is to learn Any hard lesson that may do thee good . . Much Ada, i. 


Disloyal? The word is too good to paint out her wickedness. . . . .. 2... . hid. 
Are you good men and true? — Yea, or else it were pity . . . ~ oe Hi 
A good old man, sir; he will be talking: as they say, When the see is in the : ail is or 2 oe hii 
Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentles, agree .. - . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
But the gift is good in those in whom it is acute, and 1 am “thankful for it: a4 iv. 
If to do were as easy as to know what were goodtodo .. . sg Ber: of Vente, i. 


I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow . .i. 
I never did repent for doing good, Nor shall notnow . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 «© 6 @ © © @ itt 


”T were good you do so much for charity . . 1. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee © ew ew ew we we AY, 
Why, then the devil give him good of it! Ill stay no cee malas & aa a SE Swe AVS 
Nothing is good, I see, without respect . . . ‘ Vv. 
Books in the running brooks, Sermons in stones, ad Boda in every thing F “As Vou tie It, i 11. 
O good old man, how well in thee appears The constant service of the antique world! . . . ii. 
And railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In goodset terms . . . 2. 2. . 6 © e ee) Ok 
Envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good. . 1 1 6 1 0 se ee ee wh 
It is said, many a man knows no end of his goods . . ae RR. ee Ser A 
Why, ’tis good to be sad and say nothing. — Why then, rj 1S good s bes a post Gee Aes 48. ae FV 
Very good orators, when they are out, they will spit . . ae ea oh ee ew Oe ee 
Can one desire too much of a good thing? . . .... . : 6 me, ANE 


‘ So so’ is good, very good, very excellent good; and yet it is not; : - is but soso .... Y. 
Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s as good at any thing and yet a fool . 


pet OO Se eee ee ea a oa eee ee coe bee 


She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, My household stuff . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii iii. 
Among nine bad if one be e604: There’s yet one goodinten ..... .. Adl’s Well, i. 
Good alone Is good withouta name .. . ‘ ie ie a ae oe a ee | 
Yet art thou good for nothing but taking up; arid. that thou Pet scarce worth e Bokey wea ve 
I hope, sir, I have your good will to have mine own good fortunes . . . . 2 e 6 6 6 ik. 
An hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no one good quality . . . . 6. 6 ee 6 «© « Ohi 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together . . . 1. . . iv. 
To be turned away, is not that as good asa hanging to you?. . ..... T hihi Night i. 
*T were as good a deed as to drink when a man’s a-hungry . ..... . sig: 36 ii. 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better 2. 6 1 1 1 ee ee ee ww CL 
Oft good turns Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay . . . . . 2... 6 6 eee oth 
If the good truth were known. . . + 6 « Wiinter’s Tale, ii. 
From the all that are took something good, To make a perfect w woman ........ =”. 
For present comfort and for future good. . . . . Vv. 
When Fortune means to men most good, She looks upon them with a threatenitig eye Ki ie Sohn, i iil. 
Ill find a thousand shifts to get away: As good to die and go, as die and stay . . iv. 
A miscreant, Too good to be so and too bad tolive. . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 2 2 ew Richard Tf. i. 
As much good stay with thee as go with me! . . . ae ee ee eee 
The apprehension of the good Gives but the greater feeling to the: worse . 6 6 ew ew we 
No good at all that I can do for him; Unless you cal] it good to pity him . . . . . 2.) Ok 
Good king, great king, and yet not ereally good . . iv. 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad, And thy abundant goodness shall excuse This deadly blot v. 
There live not three good men unhanged in England; and one of them is fat and grows old 1#/en./V. ii. 
Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. . a eee ee IV. i. 
My master is deaf. — I am sure he is, to the hearing of any thing eood 4 ‘ Rein.» ig, Me 
Alway yet the trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make i it too c common. . i. 
I°ll drink no more than will do me good, for no man’s pleasure, I. . oe te. ks By Soe Sh 
Our corn shall seem as light as chaff, And good from bad find no partition far er Wo te. de 
And withal devise something to do thyself good . . . ; a a? 
What wind blew you hither, Pistol ?— Not the ill wind which blows no man 1 to good: a a ae 
If you look for a good speech now, you undome. . . i ee Se a er ae (Boil: 
A good conscience will make any possible satisfaction, and so would 1 & cee ae se Epil. 


We thought not good to bruise an injury till it were fullripe . 2. 1. 1. 1. Pai i ili. 6. 
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Goon. — A good soft pillow for that good white head Were better than a churlish turf Henry V. iv. 
’T is good for men to love their present pains Upon ee Sa ee ee ae eee a ee iv. 
Or make my ill the advantage of my good . . : o. Gt. ee 8. Sh 4 RT Heaey VT. il. 
Doubt not so to deal As all things shall redound Gute cout peed » 2 ee «0 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Thou art as opposite to every good As the Antipodes areuntous . . . . . . 3 Heary VJ. i. 
What hap? what hope of good ? — Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair . . ii. 
You know no rules of charity, Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses . Richard II. 1. 
I was too hot to do somebody good, That is too cold in thinking of itnow . 2... 0. 0-6 © « he 
With a piece of scripture, Tell them that God bids us do good forevil . . 2... 6 ee eh 
Matters of great moment, No less importing than our general good . . 1. 1 1. ee OL 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing . . . . iv. 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good, And be inheritor of thy desire. . . . . . IV. 
I intend more good to you and yours Than ever you or yours were by me wronged . ee WS 
What good is covered with the face of heaven, To be discovered, that can do me good? > 2 oe dV. 
Shall [ be tempted of the devil thus? — Ay, if the devil tempt thee todo good . . . . . Iv. 
A good digestion to you all: and once more I shower a welcome on ye . . . « Henry VIII. i. 
This is a mere distraction; You turn the good we offer intoenvy . . . . 6 6 «ee «Hb 
As you are truly noble, As you respect the common good . . . . «2... s . OM 
Farewell to the little good you bear me. Farewell! a long farewell, to all my pieatness! ee OMe 
When he thinks, good easy man, full surely His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root . . ._ ili. 


The good I stand on is my truth and honesty . . 2. 2. 6 1 6 e © eo eo we ew ee we eC 
You were ever good at sudden commendations . . ehcee ed ee es tees ge er OMe 
All the virtues that attend the good Shall still be doubledic on her 6 SK ix “Si ok he a Ge. OM 
Good grows with her: In her days every man shall eat in safety Under his: own vine v 
Shall make it good, or do his besttodoit . . . . , . . Trot. and Cress. i 
The success, Although particular, shall give a scantling Of good or bad unto the general. . . i 
Beshrew your heart ! you “Il ne’er be good, Nor suffer others . . . dda Ses cat Je Se IMS 
1 do love my country’ s good with a respect more tender, More holy and profound Cortolanus, iit. 
If one good deed in all my life I did, I do repent it from my very soul . . . Vitus Andron. v. 


Good night, good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, That I shall say good night Romeo Er Fuliet, i il. 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live But to the earth some special good doth give . i. 
I ’*d such a courage todo him good . . . 1. 1 © 6 ow ew ee oe « Limon of Athens, iii. 
As you are great, be pitifully good. 2. 2. 2. 2 1 ee ee é. bee eat ee 
Strange, unusual blood, When man’s worst sin is, he does too mich gana i oeS Se Iv. 
If it be aught toward the general good, Set honour in one eye and death in the other 5 linus Casar, i ‘ 
The evil that men do lives after them; The good is oft interred with their bones. . . . . ill. 
In a general honest thought And common good toall . . . 2. 1. 2 2 1 + e ee te eCUWY 
This supernatural soliciting Cannot be ill, cannot be good. . . . . . . « « e) Macheth, i. 
Those That would make good of bad, and friends of foes . 2. 2. 2 1 eee ew ee eC 
This I made good to you In our last conference . . . ; gs ie Sica “MI 
To do harm Is often Jaudable, to do good sometime Accounted dangerous folly oles Ge oe tae IU 
Speak to me: If there be any good thing tobe done . . . . 1...» © « « Hamlet, i. 
It is not nor it cannot come to good: But break, my heart . 2. 2. 1. 1. 6 0 ee ew ee el 
There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes BOS 1g? See ae ee Ss ee ae 


*The mobled queen ??— That’s good; ‘mobled queen’ is good Ce pes Of 2a a ee ee 
No medicine in the world can do thee good ; In thee there is not half an hour of life v. 
Some good I mean to do, Despite of mine own nature. . . 2. 2. 1 1 ee King Ledbcn 
Since it is as it is, mend it for yourown good . . . . oe we ew ew ew e)=6Obhello, ii. 
Good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well used: exclaim no more against it . . .~ ii. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of their souls. . . iit. 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers Deny us for our good . . . Ant. and C. ee. il. 
Though it be honest, it is never good To bring bad news. . . . 1. 1 wes Hi. 
It is an earnest of a further good That I meantothee . . . dein . Cymbeline, i 1. 
My recompense is thanks, that’s all; Yet my good will is great, ‘though the gift ‘rail Pericles, iii. 
Goop.igr. — If he were honester He were much goodlier . . . ~ 2 © © All’s Well, iii. 


Goop.tgsT. — Patience and sorrow strove Who should express her sondliest. - . King Lear, iv. 
Goop.Ly. — How many goodly creatures are there here! How beauteous mankind is! Zesmefest, v. 


e e ° . 
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Goopty.—Like a villain with a smiling cheek, A goodly apple rotten at the heart Mer. of Venice, i. 
Good Lord, how bright and goodly shines the moon! . . . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


This goodly frame, the earth, seems to mea sterile promontory. . . i>. 4 . Hamlet, ii. 
Certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies’ pyramises are very goodly kings: eis Ant. and Cleo. il. 
Goonongss. — Abhorred slave, Which any print of goodness wilt not take! . x % Tempest, i 1. 
Goodness that is cheap in beauty makes beauty briefin goodness . . . . Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful . 2... 1 1 ee ee ew ee ee ee Cd 
Bliss and goodness on you! . . he Be Seo ghee AE 
There is so great a fever on good dees; that the Sicsolution of it must cure it. or, a Re ke tee es 
We have made inquiry of you; and we hear Such goodness of your justice . i: ie ee Ae a 
She derives her honesty and achieves her goodness . . . . . . . . - ALl’s Well, i. 
And thy goodness Share with thy birthright . . . . ee eee | 
Not altogether so great as the first in goodness, but greater a rereat ‘deal ti in evil é “Gr ae Sta AVS 
You are not fallen From the report that goes upon your bsg a oes Wp Ae oe Tae sis Sat - 
Our natural goodness Imparts this. .. . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
Thy abundant goodness shall excuse This deadly blot i in : thy digressing so son. . . Richard /1.v. 
‘There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men peal distil it out «Henry V. iv. 
Poor soul, God’s goodness hath been great tothee . . . « «2 Henry V1, it. 
When old time shall lead him to his end, Goodness and he fill ap one moniiment 1 Henry VIII. it. 
For goodness’ sake, consider what you do; How you may hurt eas gat Se. ae Sa oak Se 
All goodness Is poison to thy stomach . . A i ey a Ge os 


Few now living can behold that goodness, — A pattern to ‘all princes gia: Ga OR wae OR aa COG 
Her brain-sick raptures Cannot distaste the goodness of aquarrel . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
Breathed, as it were, To an untirable and continuate goodness . . . . « Zmon of Athens, i. 


Hollow welcomes, Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’tisshown. . ... © ‘ vale 
Lay thou thy basis sure, For goodness dare not check thee . . . . . 2 es _ Macbeth, iv. 
And the chance of goodness Be like our warranted smal gh te Ee a Ge iv. 
Nothing is at a like goodness still . . . . . ‘ ae ee ie ee Se Hatalet, iv. 
For goodness, growing to a plurisy, Dies in his own too much 3) ie OL egos ras. Rae ass a 
Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: Filths savour but themselves . . « King Lear, iv. 
How shall I live and work, To match thy goodness? My life will be tooshort . . . . . Iv. 


Out of her own goodness make the net That shall enmeshthemall . . . . . . «Othello, ii. 
I must not think there are Evils enow to darken all his goodness . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Exceeds in goodness the hugeness of your unworthy thinking . . . . . . « « Cymbeline, i. 
Your very goodness and your company O’erpaysallI cando . .... 2. + ©» © «© sok 
All goodness that consists in bounty Expect evenhere. . .. . ~ 2 « « « Pericles, v 

Goop-NiIGHT. — The fatal bellman, Which gives the stern’st goodnight: ~ 2 2 « 6 Macbeth, ii. 

Goopwins. — The Goodwins, I think they call the place ; a very dangerous flat Mer. of Venice, iii. 

Gooss. — Until the goose came out of door, Staying the odds by adding four . Love’s L. Lost, iii. 
The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat. . . . gi Tigh es dw gh cae AA 
This is the liver-vein, which makes flesh a deity, A green goose a goddess. So Np at er he es ANE 
A very fox for his valour. — True; and a goose for his discretion . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
Come in, tailor; here you may roast your goose . . oe ew ew ew we wt Macbeth, id 
Thou cream-faced loon ! .Where got’st thou that goose look? oe er 


Goose-Pen.— Let there be gall enough i in thy ink, though thou write with a goose- pen Twelfth Night,i lil.2. 


Gorsoouc. — Very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, ‘ That that isis’ . . . iv. 
Gorptan. — The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, Familiar as his garter . . . . Henry V. i. 

As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard! . . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
Gorce. — How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his dides: With violetit hefts Winter's Tale, ii. 


How abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises atit . . . . Hamlet, v. 


Her delicate tenderness will find itself abused, begin to heave the Seine, disrelish and abhor Othello, \ ii, 3. 


Gorcsous. — The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, The solemn temples . 7eszfest, iv. 
Ill give my jewels for a set of beads, My gorgeous palace fora hermitage . . . Richard //. iui. 
As full of spirit as the month of May, And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. 1 Henry JV. iv. 
O, that deceit should dwell In such a gorgeous palace! . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, Which scarcely keeps thee warm King Lear, ii. 

Gorcon. — Destroy your sight Witha new Gorgon . . . «1 1 1 et ee ee Macbeth, ii. 
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Gorcon.—Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, The other way’s a Mars Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5 
GoRMANDISE. — Thou shalt not gormandise, As thou hast done with me . . . Ader. of Venice, ii. 5. 
GoRMANDIZING. — Leave gormandizing ; know the grave doth gape For thee . . 2 Henry JI’. v. 5. 
Gory. — Thou canst not say I did it: never shake Thy gory locks atme . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 4. 
Gos inG. — I'll never Be such a gosling to obey imstinct. . . . . . . . « « Cortolanus, v. 3. 
GosPELLED. — Are you so gospelled To pray for this good man?.. . . . . . » . Macbeth, iii. t. 
GossAmgrR. — Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, air. . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6 
A lover may bestride the gossamer That idles in the wanton summer air. Romeoand Fxliet, ii. 6. 
Gossip.—Go to a gossips’ feast, and go with me; After so long grief, such festivity! Com. of Errors, v. i 
Sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, In very likeness of a roasted crab . . JSfid. N. Dream, ii. 1 
If my gossip Report be an honest woman of her word . . . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 1 
As lying a gossip in that as ever knapped ginger. 2. 2. 6 6 8 0 ee ee ee we OM 
And make the babbling gossip of the air Cry out. . . 1. 1. 6 we ow ew Lwelf/th Night, i. 
GosstPED. — Full often hath she gossiped by my side. . . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
GossipinGc. — Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. . . . . . « « « « King Fohn, v 
Gossip-LtKE. — I will leave you now to your gossip-like humour . . . . . . . Much Adav 
Gout. —A priest that lacks Latin and a rich man that hath not the gout . . As You Like It, iii. 
Govern. — If such a one be fit to govern, speak: IamasI have spoken... . . Macbeth, iv. 
GoverRNngess.—The moon, the governess of floods, Pale in her anger, washes all the air 44... Dream, ii. 
GoveRNMENT. — Let men say we be men of good government. . . . . . . . t Henry IV.i. 
Government, though high and low and lower, Put into parts, doth keep in one consent Henry V. i. 
Under the sweet shade of your government. . 2. . © © + © «© «© «© « « ii. 
*T is government that makes them seem divine . . . . . « © © © «© © oe easy VI. i. 
I here resign my government to thee, For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds . . . . + . iv. 
I'll do something — Quite besides The government of patience! . . . 2. . . Cymebeline, ii. 
Gown. — Allowed by order of law a furred gown to keep him warm. . . . fleas. for Meas. iii. 
Your gown’s a most rare fashion, 1’ faith . . . . see ww ww ww Mth Ada, iii. 
One that hath two gowns and every thing handsome about him. . . - » » 5-8 iv. 2. 
At the twelvemonth’s end 1 ’1! change my black gown for a faithful friend . Lae sZ. Last, Vv. 2. 
I never saw a better-fashioned gown, More quaint, more pleasing . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
If ever I said loose-bodied gown, sew me in the skirts of it . 2. 6. 6 6 0 es ee ew ew M3. 
It will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown ofa big heart . . . . Adl’s Weill, i. 3. 
My skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose gown. . . . . «© «© «© ©) 2 Henry lV. iii. 
Here he comes, and in the gown of humility: mark his behaviour. . . « « Cortolanus, ii. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; Robes and furred gowns hide all King Lear, iv. 
Grace. — Some defect in her Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed . . . . Zemepest, iii. 
I will pay thy graces Home both in word and deed . ... .» be ce. Ot a el OM 
Now, blasphemy, That swear’st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore?.. ; 
Complete in feature and in mind With all good grace to grace a gentleman Two Gon: ‘of Verona, ii ii. 
The heaven such grace did lend her, That she might admired be . . . . «© « «6 «© «iv. 
I think the boy hath grace in him; he blushes . . . . 1. 1 ee “ss : ; 
I think thou never wast where grace was said. — No? a dozen times at least ” Meas. Jor Meas. i. 
Grace is grace, despite of all controversy . . Ge te a aE A wae es Wc HR kg Oe 
Thou thyself art a wicked villain, despite of all grace idee RE ie aes Ge ee Ne Se ws 
Heaven give thee moving graces! . . : ‘ , eee ee eer ee 
Nor the judge’s robe, Become them with: one half 80 good a grace As iehey does .... ik 
Grace, being the soul of your complexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair . . . . . «ili. 
Pattern in himself to know, Grace to stand, and virtue go. . . . 1. 1 2 6 6 rs th 
When once our grace we have forgot, Nothing goes right: we would, and we would not 2. iv. 
Possessed with such a gentle sovereign grace, Of such ee presence Com. of Errors, iii. 
He hath ta’en you newly into his grace . . . , oe eo ew ew ww) Much Ado, i. 
I had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose in his erace We ae A HE ho ee Se 
Graces will appear, andthere’sanend ... . Ce ae ae ee ee ie ee ae oe ee | 
Till all graces be in one woman, one woman shal) not come in my grace. . .. . ao Ne 
If half thy outward graces had been placed About thy thoughts and counsels of thy heart . » ivan. 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death . . 2. 2 6 1 se 0 e ew ew we Love's L. Lost, i. x 
A maid of grace and complete majesty . . 6 6 5 6 6 + 8 eo ee ee we ee ee eR 
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Gracg.—Every man with his affects is born, Not by might mastered but by special grace ZL. L. Lost, i. 


Be now as prodigal of all dear grace As Nature was in making gracesdear. . . Ge AE 
He hath wit to make an ill shape good, And shape to win grace a he had no mes Soa 
A most acute juvenal ; ; volable and free of grace! . . ag, WW Gy tae A es ae YE AT: 
If, before repast, it shall please you to gratify the table with a a grace Se oe lv. 
What grace hast thou, thus to reprove These worms for loving, that art moat in love t (a AVG 
That is the way to make an offence gracious, though few have the gracetodoit. . . : 


To their penned speech render we no grace, But while ’tis spoke each turn away her face. 


v. 
Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool . ov. 

v 
We that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, Have not the grace to grace it with such show. v 


er 


oe Down Gue Sow we ern oe acces are ee 


That loose grace Which shallow laughing hearers evs tofools . .... 

The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. . ° a Mid. N. Dream, il. 
What though I be not so in grace as you, So hung upon with love, so fortunate. . . . iil. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, You would not make me such au pista we we 
Truly, the moon shines with a good grace . . SB RE a ee v. 


You have the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough; & ae? i oe he. 48 . Mer. of Vewice, ii, 
While grace is saying, hood mine eyes Thus with my hat, and sigh and say ‘amen’... il. 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, In graces, and in qualities ‘of breeding . . . .) ik. 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, And wear my dagger with the braver grace. . . . Ill. 


I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence. . . any) S 
If he do not mightily grace himself on thee, he will practise against thee by poison As You Like it, i. 
To some kind of men Their graces serve them but asenemies . . . Sin he. ao ee ae a. SME 

Within this roof The enemy of all your graces lives. . . ee: <a 
Heaven Nature charged That one body should be filled With all pyaces wide-enlarged oe ih 
So holy and so perfect is my love, And I in such a poverty of grace . . . . ili. 
The greatest grace lending grace . . meee a, ita eo All rs Well, ii. 


She was the sweet-marjoram of the salad, or : rather, the herb “of ye Oe ee Te ee ae ee 
It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in some grace, for you did bring me out. . . . . +. WV. 
God and the devil? One brings thee in grace and the other brings thee out . . . . «© +) OY: 
Vanquished thereto by the fair grace and speech Of the poor suppliant . . . . . - - + WV. 
Her infinite cunning, with her modern grace, Subdyed me to her rate. . . . - © «© © » We 
If you will lead these graces to the grave And leave the world no copy . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
He does it with a better grace, but I do it more natural . . ae | 
Put your grace in your pocket, sir, for this ance, and let your flesh ‘and blood obey it i ere, We 
Every wink of an eye some new grace willbe bon . . . . . . « «© « « Winters Tale, v. 
Grace me no grace, nor unclemenouncle . . . . 2 8 0 0 te ew we Richard IT, ii. 
That word ‘grace’ In an ungracious mouth is but orolane. BS Bee. ee Se ee hee ee eee A 
Which for sport sake are content to do the profession some grace . . . . . .3 Henry IV. ii. 
An the fire of grace be not quite out of thee, now shalt thou be moved « . . .. + « « ii 
"Thou art violently carried away from grace: there isa devil hauntsthee . . . . . . .~ ik 
This is the right fencing grace, my lord; tap for tap, and so partfair. . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself Out of the speech of peace that bears such . . iv. 


Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, And our dull workings . . . . oe iv. 
You misuse the reverence of your place, Employ the countenance and eae of heaven. - 2 ive, 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace . . bo ik MB 
The cool and temperate wind of grace O’erblows the filthy and ecntasious clouds: ‘ Hey V, ili. 3. 
Saying our grace is only in our heels, And that we are most lofty runaways . . iil, 5. 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount, And natural graces that extinguish art 1 ewes VI. Vv. 3. 
Chosen from above, By inspiration of celestial grace. . . 6 0 We he 
Because you want the grace that others oe You judge it straight a thing impossible see WH 
Ask mercy and obtain no grace. . . . i a ae wt el ee ae ow. St Tene VE 6, 
Smal] herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace x 3 . . « Richard {11. ii. 4. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, Which we more hunt for thati the grace of God! . . . iii. 4. 
Unavoided is the doom of destiny. — True, when avoided grace makes destiny . . iv. 4. 
Bejing not propped by ancestry, whose grace Chalks successors their bi SNe Nias. Vv 7 If.iv i. 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces That once were his . . ee 


You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory Of your best graces in n your mind - . iii, 2 
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Grace. — All princely graces, That mould up such a mighty piece as tthisis . . Henry VIII. v. 5. 
Soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat, Their talk at table, and their thanks at end Corolanus, iv. 7. 


If I cannot persuade thee Rather to show a noble grace . . ae ee eons Se Wes 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, To imitate the eraces of the gods yg eet) Wage 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace. . . . 2. 1 ww we ee Ltt Andron. iii. 1. 
Truly, sir, I could never say grace in all my life . . . . ae . iv. 3. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies In herbs, plants, stories eae Roms aad Fuliet, il, 3. 
She whom I love now Doth grace for grace and love for love allow . . . . ih 3. 
How this grace Speaks his own standing! . . . so fe ox Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
I should prove so base, To sue, and be denied such ¢ common erace ay pe: oa cee ag, SB 
We will grace his heels With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome... ., uliae Cesar, iii. 1. 
You greet with present grace and great prediction Of noble having and of royal hope peciatiag i. 3. 

All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; The wine of life is drawn. . a | a 


He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear His hopes ’bove wisdom, eae’. ‘and fear oo See 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, Yet grace must still look so . . . . iv. 3. 
All these are portable, With other graces weighed . . 2. . 1. 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew) AVMs 3e 
The king-becoming graces, As justice, verity, temperance . . . . 1. 6 6 © «© ee e) 1M. 


What needful else That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace. . 6 ae ee Be cat RB: 
A double blessing is a double grace; Occasion smiles upon a second leave . . « « Hamlet, i. 3. 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thou a spirit of health or goblindamned . . . i. 4. 
Such an act That blurs the grace and blush of modesty . . . . . 1. ee ee ee OH 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow; Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself. . iii. 4. 
For love of grace, Lay not that flattering unction to yoursoul . . . . . 1 6 6 «© + OR 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! I dare damnation . . . ae ee ee me 
Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, Convert his gyves to graces io ie. tek TEVEZ 
Whose easy-borrowed pride Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. . . . King Lear, ii. 4. 
Little shall I grace my cause In speaking for myself. . . » « « « « Othello, i. 3. 
The grace of heaven, Before, behind thee, and on every hand, Enwheel thee round! . . . ji. 3. 
We have galls, and though we have some grace, Yet have we some revenge . . iv. 3. 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak That which none else can utter Ant. iad Cleo. ii. 2. 


Further this act of grace; and from this hour The heart of brothers govern in our loves . .__ ii. 2. 


Give me grace to lay My dutv on yourhand . . . 2. 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew ew ww HE 13. 
Grace grow where those drops fall! . . . . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Do not please sharp fate To grace it with your sorrows . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee ee + eo AW 14, 
Who is so full of grace, that it flows over On all that need. ONE SSS Fett AS ac MS 
That will pray in aid for kindness, Where he for grace is kneeled to ae ee i . Vve2. 


Past grace ? obedience? — Past hope: and in despair; that way, past grace. . . . Cymbeline, i 1 te 
°T is your graces That from my mutest conscience to my tongue Charms this report out . . . i. 6 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace. . . Sy iat Tae Sar sas 1B Me Jes ee ates AN Se 
Why hast thou thus adjourned The graces for his merits due? ? ¢ hes ; Vv. 4. 
So buxom, blithe, and full of face, As heaven had lent her all his grace . . . 'Pevicles, i 1. Gower. 
All the grace, Which makes her both the heart and place Of general wonder . . . ._ iv. Gower. 
GRACED. — Whom they doted on And blessed and graced indeed. . . . . . 2 Henry IV.iv.1 
What comfortable hour canst thou name, That ever graced me in thy ance Richard I11. iv. 4. 
Fame, at the which he aims, In whom already he’s well graced . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
Gracgcess. — Shall be to have her Will not so graceless be to be ingrate . ‘Tam. of the Shrew, i i. 2 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, If that it be the work of any hand . . . King Fokn, iv. 3 
O graceless men ! they know not what they do . . oo a . . 2 Henry VI. iw. 4 
Gracious. — ‘ More wealth than faults.” — Why, that word makes the faults gracious 7woG. of V. iii. 1. 
In such apt and gracious words That aged ears plav truant athistales . . . Love's L. Lost, ti. 2 
That is the way to make an offence gracious, though few have the gracetodoit. . . . “Ww 
If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that was never gracious . . . . . .As You Like It, i. 2 
In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last night. . . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 3 
There was not such a gracious creature born . . .. . . . King Fohn, iii. 4 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, Remembers me of all his gracious pats ras +i Far 6 
Which hath our several honours all engaged To make it gracious . . . . Tvoi. and Cress. ii. 2. 
_*T is not the difference of a year or two Makes me less gracious or thee more fortunate 7. Andron. ii. 1. 
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Gracious. — Nor witch hath power to charm, So hallowed and so gracious is the time Havwzlet, i. 
GRADATION. — By cold gradation and well-balanced form, We shall proceed Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Preferment goes by letter and affection, And not by old gradation. . . . st 03 - Othello, i. 
GRAIN. — Thou exist’st on many a thousand grains That issue out of dust. ‘Meas. jor Meas. iii. 
*T is in grain; Noah’s flood could not doit . . . ~ 2 « « Com. of Errors, iii. 


His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff . . . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, Any annoyance in that precious sense King Fohn, iv. 
Now he weighs time Even to the utmost grain . . ~ 6 6 « o . Henry V. ii. 
Proofs as clear as founts in July when We see each erain of eravel: ~ « « « « Henry VITI, i. 


Divert his grain Tortive and errant from his course of growth . . . . . = TZvrot. and Cress. i. 
Made you against the grain To voice himconsul. . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
We are the grains : You are the musty chaff; and you are smelt Above the moon nn 7 
If you can look into the seeds of time, And say which grain willgrow . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
If he say so, may his pernicious soul Rot half a grainaday! .. . . . . Othello, v 
GRAMMAR. — Corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar school . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
GRANDAM. — To weep, like a young wench that had buried her grandam Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
My grandam, having no eyes, look you, weptherself blind . . ... . ii. 
She might ha’ been a grandam ere she died: Andso may you. . ... . Loves 7. Lost, v. 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent To please his grandam. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird . . ~ . « . . Lwelfth Night, iv. 
Come to thy grandam, child. — Do, child, go to it grandam, child . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
It grandam will Give it a plum, a cherry, anda fig: There’s a good en iri JGa. ee Ads 
A wicked will ; A woman’s will; a cankered grandam’ swill! . . .. a ee ae Ale 
A grandam’s name is little less in love Than is the doting title of a iether. . Richard 11]. iv. 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, Authorized byher grandam . . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
GRANDFATHER. — He is Cupid’s grandfather and learns news of him . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
Your grandfather of famous memory . . ~ « « « 6) Henry V. iv. 


GRANDyuRORS. — You are grandjurors, are ye? v we nj jure ye, ‘faith . ~ ee « wt Henry LV. ii. 
GRAND-JURYMEN.—They have been grand-jurymen since before Noah wasa sailor 7wel/th Night, iii. 
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GRANDMOTHER. — I should sin To think but nobly of my grandmother. . . . . Tempest, i. 
With a child of our grandmother Eve,afemale . . ....... . Loves’ sL. Lost, i. 
GRANDSIRE. — Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Whose wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on their toes . - « « TLvot. and Cress. ii. 
I am proverbed with a grandsire phrase . . . «. » «ss + « « se Romeoand Fultet, i. 
The devil will make a grandsire of you . . . 2 ein Sl ae Le RS ee wee us oe elas: 
GRANT. — That love which virtue begs and virtue prante:, oe ew ew ww we) 3 Henry V1, iii. 
By the entreaty and grant of the whole table . . . . » 2 « « « Coriolanus, iv. 
Grant I may never prove so fond, To trust man on his oath or bond . . . Ltmon of Athens, i. 
‘Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not My dagger in my mouth . . . . Cysebeline, iv. 
GRanTEp. — But is there no quick recreation granted? . . < & a Love's L. Lost, Ate 
It shall be full of poise and difficult weight, And fearful to be granted: a . . Othello, iti. 3. 
Graps. — Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, With purple grapes . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1. 
When he had a desire to eat a grape, would open hislips. . . . . . . As You Like It, v. 1. 
Meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat and lips toopen. ...... v. I. 
There ’s one grape yet ; I am sure thy father drunk wine. . . . a aie oe All? $s Well, i li, 3. 
The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes: when he walks, he moves like anengine Coriolanus, v. 4. 
The wine she drinks is made of grapes . . ee Ce Se & ee ee POCO a: 
GRAPPLE. — I was as willing to grapple as he was to board . ae ae ae ee Loves L. Lost, ii. 1. 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy . . . « Henry V. iii. Prol. 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, who wear our ‘health but sickly . + .. Macbeth, iii. 1. 
Friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel Hazn/e?, i. 3. 
. Grass. — How lush and lusty the grass looks ! how green!. . 2... . « « «© «© Vempest, il, 1. 
She rides me and I long for grass. ’Tisso,l amanass. .. . . . « Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
To tread a measure with you on this grass . . . . . . + « «© « « « « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass. . . é: ~ « « « Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
I should be still Plucking the grass, to know where sits the sind ~ « © © « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir; I have not much skill in grass . . . . . All's Well, iv. 5. 
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Grass. — And bedew Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood . . . . . Richard 11. iii. 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. . “Henry b. 1. 
Mowing like grass Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants... 2 6 6 6 © +) Uh 


In their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit Lies foul with chewed grass . . . © i we. we EWS 
Naked on a mountain top Where biting cold would never let grass grow. . . 2 Henvy Vi, ii. 
And in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass . . pies ee: @ gt na ee (ge. aha ie EVE 


3 


I. 
3 
2. 
2. 
2. 


I climbed into this garden, to see if I Can eat grass, or pick a sallet another while . . . . iv. 10 


Ay, but sir, ‘ While the grass grows,’ — the proverb is something musty. . . . . Haslet, ili. 2. 
At his head a grass-green turf, At his heels a stone. . 2. . 2 2 « © + e & AVE Se 
GRASSHOPPERS. — The cover of the wings of grasshoppers. . . . . « . Rosacand Fruliet, i. 4. 
GRATIANO speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice Afer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Gratiry. — If, before repast, it shall please you to gratify the table witha grace Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
GRaATILLITY. — I did impeticos thy gratillity . .. Sy eres & . . « Lwellth Night, ii. 3 
Gratis. — He lends out money gratis, and brings down The rate of usance . . Siler. of Venice, i. 3. 
Thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis. . . . . « « 23 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
The lover shall not sigh gratis ; the humorous man shall end his sant inpeace . . Hawtelet, ii. 2. 
Gratitupge. — Which gratitude Through flinty Tartar’s bosom would peep forth . Adl’s Well, iv. 4. 
Whose gratitude Towards her deserved children is enrolled . . . . + «© » « Cortolanus, ili. 1. 
Bond of childhood, Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude. . . . . . . « « King Lear, ii. 4. 
‘Thou canst not, in the course of gratitude, but be a diligent follower of mine . . Cymbeline, iii. 5. 
GkaTULATE. — There ’s more behind that is more gratulate . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Grave. — Every third thought shall be my grave . . 2 2 2+ 9 © © © + . . Lempest, v. 1. 
There my father’s grave Did utter forth a voice. 2. . 6 2 6 © 8 © ‘Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 1. 
Enter in And dwell upon your grave when you aredead . . . . . . Com. of Errors, iti. 1. 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, Till death be uttered, Heavily, heavily. . . uch Ado, v. 3. 
The graves all gaping wide, Every one lets forth his sprite . . . . . . MMid. N. Dream,v.t 
Here lie I down, and measure out my grave . . . 2 6 eo ww e AS You Like It, ii. 6. 
When you have spoken it, ’t is dead, and I am the grave of it. 2. 1 ee se Adl’s Well, iv. 3. 
’T is thought among the prudent he would quickly have the gift ofa grave. . Swel/th Nig&t, i. 3. 
If you will lead these graces to the grave And leave the world no copy .. . a oe ee 


If it be so, We need no grave to bury honesty. . . 2... a ee eS ae Winter's Tale, ii. 


I would that I were low laid in my grave: Iam not worth this coll that *smade forme King Fokn, i il. 3. 


Look, who comes here! agrave untoasoul . .. . ; yo Wer oe eo a cae 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, His little kingdom of a forced grave. . ...~ iv. 
Despite of death, that lives upon my grave. . . oe we ew ew ew ew ee Richard Il i. 
Such grief That words seemed buried in my sorrow’s pprave ae ee, ae ee eee | 


Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind To help him to his grave smimediataly “sis Was soe ide he 


4 
2. 
1. 
4- 
4. 


Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt asa grave, . . 1. 6 6 © 8 8 8 oe ew ew we ew ww ode E 


Convey me to my bed, then tomy grave ..... . At Mees Tet cds we GE Gee gt or a “ihe 
Of comfort no man speak: Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs. . . 2. © - 6 e¢ Gli. 
My large kingdom for a little grave, A little little grave, an obscure grave . . sage Ah, 


Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, Your penstolances .. . 2 ph pe LV. iv. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
I. 


My Father is gone wild into his grave, For in his tomb lie my affections . . . . . . +. «V2 
The grave doth gape For thee thrice wider than for other men. . . . . .. . S. cleo nae Me 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near; Therefore exhale. . . .. . ieee V. ii, s. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt Find native graves . . 2. 1 2 e ew ee iv. 3. 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave . . , ‘ a | Tey V1. ii. 5. 
Look they glory not in mischief, Nor build their evils 0 on the graves of great men Henry V///. ii. 1. 
If he be married, My grave is like to be my wedding bed. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet,i. 5 
Fall upon the ground, as I do now, Taking the measure of an unmade grave bee Se wk ee, GIS 
Wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears? . , 2 2 2 6 © 6 © © ee oe we ee ihe 5, 
And peep about To find ourselves dishonourable graves . . . . + - « « Faedises Cesar, i. 2 
Graves have yawned, and yielded up their dead . . . .. . Se as a Ae le a ES 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the graye, And beggared yours forever . . Macbeth, iii. 1 
Duncan is in his grave ; After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well . . i go BOO ee ws Ae 
The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber ~ « © « Hamlet, i. 1. 
There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, Totellusthis . . - - «© » «© « « «ie S 
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Grave. — Fora fantasy and trick of fame, Go to their graves like beds. . . . . . re iv. 4 
And in his grave rained many atear . . . P . itv. 
I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid And hoi have direwed thy ace se tee si! GEMS 
‘Thou wert better in thy grave than to answer with thy uncovered body thisextremity Aig Lear, iii. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, My very noble and approved good masters Othello, i. 
Ha! no more moving? Stillasthe grave . . er uk ee aVe 
With fairest flowers Whilst summer lasts and I live There. F idele, I aT sweeten ‘thy and erade C "ymb. iv. 
Herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night Are strewings fitt’st for graves. Iv. 
GRAVEL. — Proofs as clear as founts in July when We see each grain of gravel . . Peuse VIII. j 1, 
GRAVELLED. — When you were gravelled for lack of matter . . . . . « AS You Like lt, iv. 
GRAVE-MAKER.— There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers hao v. 
Say a grave-maker : the houses that he makes last till doomsday . . . . a2 v. 
GRAVE-MAKING. — Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave-making >, v. 
GRAVE-STONE. — Thither come, And let my grave-stone be your oracle . . Timon of A thénien 
GRAVITY. — Is at most odds with his own gravity and patience that ever you saw Merry Wives, iii. 
I never heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning, .so wide of his own respect. . . iii. 
My gravity, Wherein — let no man hear me—I take pride . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. il. 
How ill agrees it with your gravity To counterfeit thus grossly!. . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 


The blood of youth burns not with such excess As gravity’s revolt to wantonness Love's L. Lost, v. 


To be dressed in an opinion Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
’T is not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan . . . 1... ee) LD welf/th Night, iii. 


What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? . . . ; ~ » «t Henry IV. it. 
There is not a white hair on your face but should have his effect oF gravity . « . 2 Henry LV. i, 
To such men of gravity and learning . . 0 0 ee ew ew Henry VITT, iii. 
The gravity and stillness of your youth The world hath noted rn 07/77) | 


Grease. — Till the wicked fire of lust have melted him in his own grease. . . Merry Wives, ii. 
I was more than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch dish. . . . . 6. 6 6 ee ee Gib 
Is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat ofaman? . . . As You Like It, iii. 
Greases his pure mind, That from it all consideration slips . . . « Limon of Athens, iv, 

Greasy. — Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; *T is just the fashion » »« As You Like It, ii. 

GREAT. — We will afterwards ork upon the cause with as great penises as we can Merry Wives, i. 
No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, not the king’s crown. . . . Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 
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The poor beetle, that we tread upon, In corporal sufferance finds a pang as greatAs when a giant dies iii.1. 


No, said I, a great wit: Right, says she, a great grossone . . . . . . « Much Ado, v. 
Greater than great, great, great, great Pompey! Pompey the Huge!. . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 


When I thought What harm a wind too great atseamightdo , .. . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


Though little fire grows great with little wind, Yet extreme gusts will blow Tas. of the Shrew, ii. 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, My heart as great, my reason haply more . . v. 
He is very great in knowledge and accordingly valiant. . . . « » « « « « Al’s Well, il, 
If my heart were great, ’"T would burst at this. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee we ee CY 
I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great fire. . 2. 2. 2. 2. e+ 6 © © e we OW, 
The flowery way that leads to the broad gate and the great fire. . ... . iv. 
As you know, What great ones do, the less will prattle of. . 2 2. « . 6 - Twelfth N ight, i, 
Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon ’em . . ii. 


The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, begging but a beggar . . . . . + . Ti 
Thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiant, great in villany!. . . . . . _K ue Sohn, ili, 
Why look you sad? Be great in act, as you have been inthought. . . . Boa Oe ve var” 
So shall inferior eyes, That borrow their behaviours from the great, Grow eae oe ae a OIE 
Grow great by your example, and put on The dauntless spirit of resolution. . . . .. . Y. 
My heart is great ; but it must break with silence, Ere ’t be disburdened . . . Richard /]. ii. 
Base men by his endowments are made great. 6 ee ew ee ee ee ee ii. 
Grows strong and great in substance and in power . . . a ae eo RR ee eS 


O that I were as great As is my grief, or lesser than my name et. Gee Be ee Sse PS ke NS 
If I do grow great, I'll grow less; for Ill purge, and leave sack . . . . . «1 Henry IV, 
In the perfumed chambers of the great, Under the canopies of costly state. . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
O, give me the spare men, and spare me the greatones . . . el ee ee ON 
Fear not your advancements; | will be the man yet that shall make you great eee: el ae OO 


I. 
2. 
Y. 
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Great. — The perdition of th’ athversary hath been very great, reasonable great . Henry V. iii. 6. 
O, be sick, great greatness, And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! . . . 2. 2. + + « «© IW. 
Was ever known so great and little loss On one part and on the other? . . . 2. . «©. OI. . 
If they were known, as the suspect is great, Would make thee quickly hop. . . 2 Heary VJ. i. 
Small curs are not regarded when they grin; But great men tremble when the lion roars. . itis 3 I. 


By devilish policy art thou grown great . 2. 6 6 6 ew ew ew ew ee ww ee WM 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians . . . é. % 6 Bat ee os ee. TV 
Great men have reaching hands: oft have I struck Those that I never saw. . . . . . . Iv. 7. 
I seek not to wax great by others’ waning, Or gather wealth, I carenot. . . . « Iv. 10 


A thousand hearts are great within my bosom. . . . «©. 6 2 + ee | Richard ITT. v. 3. 
My heart weeps to see him So little of his great self . . . 2. 2. 2. ee Penvy VIII, ii. 2. 
In the extremity of great and little, Valour and pride excel themselves . . Tyvot. and Cress. iv. 5. 


We have all Great cause to give great thanks . . . . ys, Hie ek » » « « Cortolanus, v. 4. 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, That he is prowl so great? - . « Sulins Cesar, i. 2. 
Even so great men great losses should endure. . . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 © © ee wo ay ae. AVRe 
Thou wouldst be great: Art not without ambition . . . ... <i we " Macbeth, 1,26; 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues Will plead like angels, srunipettongued:s Sg ee Bag 
Drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things . . . Se Gat. eh fel Ag ok Sar we, ak es ak: Gh. Te ge 
By these I see, So great a day as this is cheaply bought Sos Re wee wi. es ae A, Me ie MSs 


It shall be so: Madness in great ones must not unwatched go . . ... +... Hamltt, iii. 1. 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there . 2. 2. 1. ee ee ee ew ew ew ew) Cite 2. 
The great man down, you mark his favourite flies . . . 6. 2. 6 ee ee oe © e es) ih 2. 
Rightly to be great Is not to stir without great argument . . . . . 2. 2 ee . iv. 4 
And your name is great In mouths of wisest censure . . . . . © + © «© «© " Othello, i il. 3. 
That which combined us was most great, and let not A leaner action rend us . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
And all great fears, which now import their dangers, Would then be nothing. . . . . .~ ik 2. 
When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted Even to falling. . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. IW 
The breaking of so great a thing should make A greater crack . . 2. «© - © © © © ew WER 
It is great To do that thing that ends all other deeds . . . 2. «ee © © © © ew ee WD 


Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it As answering to the weight . . ean We 
Fear no more the frown o’ the great ; Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke. . . . C ‘siibelinn, iv. 2. 
I am too little to contend, Since he’s so great can make hiswill hisact. . . . . Pevwviécles, i. 2. 
I marvel how the fishes live in the sea.—As men do a-land; the great ones eat up the little ones ii. 1. 
Neither in our hearts nor outward eyes Envy the great nor do the low despise . . Pe es | ae 
My recompense is thanks, that’s all; Yet my good will is great, though the gift small . . . ill. 4. 
I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping . . i ee 1s Mec es .- WME 
GREATER. — Their cheer is the greater that I am subdued Ese wish clk cin Yer olds gs “s Much Ado, \. 3. 
So doth the greater glory dimthe less . . ce eww ow ww te Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
But greater a great deal in evil: he excels his brother foracoward .... . Adl’s Well, iv. 3. 


The apprehension of the good Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. . . . Richard /]. i. 3. 
I would my means were greater, and my waist slenderer . . . . . .. . « 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
To survey his dead and earthy image, What were it but to make my sorrow greater? 2 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
A greater power than we can contradict Hath thwarted our intents. . . Romeoand Juliet, v. 3. 
Touch them with several fortunes ; The greater scorns the lesser . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. — Not so happy, yet much happier . . . . . Afacbeth, i. 3. 
For an earnest ofa greater honour. . . io! Re ae. “Meds 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! . a GG: Ze . Me 
Where the greater malady is fixed, The lesser is scarce felt . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
But small to greater matters must give way. — Not if the small come first . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
The breaking of so great a thing should make A greater crack . . . . - Vet. 


GREATEST.—The greatest of my pride is tosee my ewes graze and my lambs sek As You Like It, iii. 2. 
More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest Of his profession. . . . . Adl’s Well,i.3 
Great seas have dried When miracles have by the greatest been denied . . . . . ... ie. 
One of the greatest in the Christian world Shall be my surety . . . .. . ~ oe ew IW 4 
Thou art now one of the greatest men inthisrealm . . . . if eae et S558 Heavy IV. v. 3. 
The saying is true, ‘The empty vessel makes the greatest sound : - . « » « Henry V, iv. 4. 
I am the greatest, able to do least, Yet most suspected. . . . . . . KRomeoand Fuliet, v. 3. 
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GREATEST. — The greatest of your having lacks a half To pay your present debts 7792. of Ath. ii. 
Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! The greatest is behind. . . . .... + + « Macbeth, i. 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seems bruited . . , een eo v. 
Be it known, that we, the greatest, are misthought For things that others do. Ant. nid Chea, v. 

GREATLY. — Good king, great king, and yet not greatly good . . . . . 2) . Richard 1]. iv. 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw When honour ’s at the stake. . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 

GREATNEss. — No might nor greatness in mortality Can censure ’scape . . Meas. Jor Meas. iii, 
O place and greatness! millions of false eyes Are stuck upon thee. . . . . 
Upon mine honour, And in the greatness of my word . . . . . . 7 ee As You Like Ii 1. 
Some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon ’em. . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
* Be not afraid of greatness’: ’twas well writ. 2... 6. 0. 6 6 ee ew ee ee eh 
He comes not Like to his father’s greatness . . . - « « « Winter's Tale, v. 
Foul play ; and ’tis shame That greatness should so pisaly offers it » « 6 « « King Sohn, iv. 
That same greatness too which our own hands Have holp to make so portly . . 1 Henry IV.i. 
It shows greatness, courage, blood, — And that’s the dearest grace itrenders you . .. ._ iil. 
Many tales devised, Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear . . . (eee AL 
It rained down fortune showering on your head ; And such a flood of eresiness fell « on you. v. 
It discolours the complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it . . . . . .2Henry IV. ii. 
These humble considerations make me out of love with my greatness. . . . 2. . 6 ww) ilk 
Necessity so bowed the state That I and greatness were compelled to kiss . . . . . . « idk 
Alack, what mischiefs might be set abroach In shadow of such greatness! . . . . . 1.) OV. 
O foolish youth! Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee . . . . . ~ ev. 
I will keep my state, Be like a king, and show my sail of greatness . . me Fensy VY i. 2. 
O England! model to thy inward greatness, Like little body with a mighty heart » . « it. Prol. 
Making God so free an offer, He let him outlive that day to see His greatness . ... . iv.t. 
O hard condition, ‘I'win-born with greatness, subject to the breath Of every fool! . . . . iv.t. 
O, be sick, great greatness, And bid thy ceremony give theecure!. . . . 6. . .. iwn 
As for words, whose greatness answers words, Let this my sword report . . 2 Hes VI. iv. ro. 
I had rather hide me from my greatness, Being a bark to brook no mighty sea Richard [1/1]. iii. 7 
Fit it with such furniture as suits The greatness of his person . . . . © . Henry VIII, ii. 1 
I feel The last fit of my greatness . 2. 2. 1 1 6 7 6 ee we ee ww ww ew OH 

2 
2 
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I have touched the highest point of all my greatness . . . Bat AE: Se, tee Be ANG 
Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness! This is the state of man... .... il, 


And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. . iii. 2 
From her shall] read the perfect ways of honour, And by those claim their greatness. . . . vi. 5 
His honour and the greatness of his name Shall be, and make new nations. . . . ... v.5 
Such to-be-pitied and o’er-wrested seeming He acts thy greatness in. . . . Troi. and Cress. i. 3 
If any thing more than your sport and pleasure Did move your greatness . . . . .. ~~ i 3 
Possessed he is with greatness, And speaks not to himself but with a pride... .. . ii. 3 
Greatness, once fallen out with fortune, Must fall out with mentoo . ...... . + hii. 3 
Who deserves greatness Deserves yourhate .... . we 0 6 6 « 6 Cortolanus,i.1 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins Remorse from newer we ew ew ew SFtlins Cesar, ii. 1 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness . . . . Macbeth, i. 5. 
That thou mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatness is proms wins 
So many As will to greatness dedicate themselves, Finding itso inclined . . . . & ae. AVES: 
His greatness weighed, his will is not his own ; For he himself is subject to his birth Hawtel3 1. 3 
But mine honesty Shall not make poor my greatness . . » « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2 
The sou! and body rive not more in parting Than greatness going off ge tad BE EG >. Be, AVE ERE 
Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke She do defeatus. . . i a pe es ee OS 
Tell him I am his fortune’s vassal, and I send him The greatness he has got & ve Oe ee oe ak MS 
O noble strain! O worthiness of nature! breed of greatness! . . . . . . « Cymbeline, iv. 2 
Poor wretches that depend On greatness’ favour dream as I havedone . . ..... + =v. 4 
She confessed she never loved you, only Affected greatness got by you . . . . . 1... V5 
By our greatness and the grace of it, Which is ourhonour. . . . 2. 6 6 6 6 ew ew ee OWS 
His greatness was no guard To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin had hisreward. . . . Pericles, ii. 4 
Greece. — As Stephen Sly and old John Naps of Greece . . . . am. of the Shrew, \nduc. 2 


The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mongrel beef-witted lord! . . . . TZvot. and Cress. ii. 1 
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Greepiness. — Thither with all greediness of affection arethey gone . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 
The insatiate greediness of his desires . . . - 2 6 + 0 0 1 6 « 0 «) Richard 11/71. iii. 
Wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lionin prey. . . . . « « « « © « » King Lear, iii. 

Greek. — ’T is a Greek invocation, to cal] fools intoacircle . . . . . « As You Like It, ii. 
Cunning in Greek, Latin, and other languages . . . 1... «© «© « Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 


Then she’s a merry Greek indeed . . oe ew ew we ew ew tt Lrut. and Cress. i. 
Did Cicero say any thing?— Ay, he esaie Greek ee et ww wt ww) Futhins Caesar, i. 
For mine own part, it was Greek tome. . Se iB. ede TB Ss a SS I ee oS 
Green. — Than the Hundredth Psalm to the Hine oe Green Sleeves’. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Green indeed is the colour of lovers . . oe ew ww we wt Love's L. Lost, i. 


That o’er the green corn-field did pass In the sping ‘ime 2 0 eo ew) AS You Like It, v. 
There lies your way; You may be jogging whiles your boots are green . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 
So bedazzled with the sun That every thing I look on seemeth green. . . . . «+ © © iv. 
With a green and yellow melancholy She sat like patience on a monument. . 7wel/th Night, ii. 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle For girls of nine. . . . . « Winter's Tade, iii. 
How green you are and fresh in this old world! . . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
Three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at my back gad let Grive atme 1 Henry LV. ii. 
His nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 


By how much the estate is green and yet ungoverned . . . . . . . . . Richard I//. ii. 
An eagle, madam, Hath not so green, so quick, so fairaneye . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one red . . . . . . « Macbeth, ii. 
Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death The memory be green . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
You speak like a green girl, Unsifted in such perilous circumstance . . . 2... - + +e eh 
Drinks the green mantle of the standing pool. . . . 2. . « + « « « . » King Lear, iti. 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland. : oe ee ee 6) Othello, iv. 
My salad days, When I was green in judgement : eel in blood . 7 2 6 ww Ant. and Cleo. i. 
GREENER. — Between the promise of his greener days And these he masters now . .. Heavy V. ii. 
GREEN-EYED. — And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock ‘he meat it feedson . . . . - Othello, aii. 
GREENWOOD. — Under the greenwood tree Who loves to lie with me .. . “A s You Like It, ii. 
GREETING. — Take special care my greetings be delivered . . » 2 « « «Rickard I. iii. 


This is the most despiteful gentle greeting, The noblest hateful love Se ten, xs Troi. and Cress. iv. 
I will omit no opportunity That may convey my greetings, love, tothee . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
You stop our way With such prophetic greeting rar » «6 « « «) Macheth, i. 
He shall have every day a several greeting, Or I'll unpeope ‘Egypt . . . . Ant. and Clee. i. 
Supplying every stage With an augmented greeting . : Mie Se, cw OI 
Grecory. — Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have date this day .1 Henry LV. v. 
Gregory, 0’ my word, we'll not carry coals. . . . 1. 6 1 1 + + « . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Gregory, remember thy swashing blow . . , Be 1 Se aS me VS cd 
Grew. — So we grew together, Like to a double chesry: scéming parted . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Which, no doubt, Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. . . . . . . . Henry Vii. 
How they clung In their embracement, as they grew together . . . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
An autumn ’t was That grew the more by reaping . . .. . . .. + « Ant, and Cleo. v. 
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Grey. -— Her eyes are grey as glass, andsoaremine. . .. . . . J2vo Gen. of Verona, iv. 4. 
Round about Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. . . . . i Ge as 28 ee 2 Bs 
These grey locks, the pursuivants of death, Nestor-like aged in an age of care. .1 Henry V/. ii. 5. 
Yon grey is not the morning’s eye, ’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow Romeoand Juliet, iii. 5. 
The satirical rogue says here that old men have grey beards . . . .. . =. =. ~. Hamiletii. 2. 

GREYBEARDS, — This word ‘ love,’ which greybeards call divine . . . .3 Henry V1. v. 6. 
Have | in conquest stretched mine arm so far, To be afeard to tell greybeards the truth? ? Ful. Cas. ii.2. 

GREV-EVED. — The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night. . . . Romeoand $uliet, ii. 3. 

GREYHOUND, — Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; it catches. . . . Much Ado, v. 2. 
Thy greyhounds are as swift As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe amt. of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 
What a candy deal of courtesy This fawning greyhound then did proffer me!. . 1 Henry JV. i. 3. 
You may stroke him as gently asa puppy greyhound ... . » 0 « 6 0 2 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, Straining upon the start » 0 0 « «) Henry ¥. iii. 1. 
Like a brace of greyhounds Having the fearful flying hareinsight . . . . .3 Henry V1. ii. 5 
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GREYHOUND. — Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, To let him slip at will Cortolanus, i. 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, Sloughs, watererugs . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Greyhound, mongrel grim, Hound or spaniel, brach or lym . . . . . . . . King Lear, iil. 

Grier. — He’s something stained With grief that’s beauty’s canker. . . . . . . Yemtpest, i. 


Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart That doth not wish you joy! . . . .... WE 


I have heard thee say No grief did ever come so near thy heart . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
I here forget all former griefs, Cancel all grudge . . . Sel ars. a ee Soe a Be A OM 
The vile conclusion I now begin with grief and shame to utter » . . «+ « «Meas. for Meas. v. 
To speak my griefs unspeakable OG ak eo wee ae a we oe a Se we g Comcof Ervors:4. 
Grief hath changed me since you saw me last . . . a a OE A a. 
Go to a gossips’ feast, and go with me; After so long sref such festivity! Sky ai hee Se od 
Every one can master a grief but he that hasit ... oe ew ww we Much A da, iii. 


Being that I flow in grief, The smallest twine may leadme ......... + 6. «JV 
’T is not wisdom thus to second grief Against yourself . . aE se a ee Be Jes Fae oe pat We 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk With éandleswasters i) oe Us Se, as es OE 
Men Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief Which they themselves not feel Se ae os a TM 
‘ Give me no counsel: My griefs cry louder than advertisement . . . . . lee er al 
Thy love is far from charity, That in love’s grief desirest ee oe oe “bévets L. Lost, iv. 
Honest, plain words best pierce the ear of grief . . . UM 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief: and ’t were to me, I should be mad Mer. of Venice,v. 3. 
By giving love your sorrow and my grief Were both extermined. . . . . As You Like It, iii. 
Lamentation is the right of the dead, excessive grief the enemy tothe living . . Adl’s Well, i 
If the living be enemy to the grief, the excess makes it soon mortal . . . . 2... se + wie 
I have felt so many quirks of joy and grief . . . ; S ioy ae, Lan tat ce Se ATT 
If thou engrossest all the griefs are thine, Thou robb’st me : of a moiety ae ee ee eee) 
My greatest grief, Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. . 2. . 2. 2 ee ee) OTD 
Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak . . a a a ee a ee eee | 
The tenderness of her nature became as a prey to her grief ee ie ae ee ee iv. 
She sat like patience on a monument, Smiling at grief... ‘ ee Twelfth Night, j il, 
I have That honourable grief lodged here which burns Worse than tears drown Winter’s Tale, ii. 
What's gone and what’s past help Should be past grief . . . . . iil. 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; For grief is proud and makes his owner stoop Ki ine Fokn, i iii. 
My grief ’s so great That no supporter but the huge firm earth Can hold it up . . . . «iii. 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget! Preach some philosophy to make me mad . . ._ iil. 
Being not mad, but sensible of grief, My reasonable part produces reason . . . . «©. «Gil 
Ten thousand wiry friends Do glue themselves in sociable grief . . . . a We cae AMS 
You hold too heinous a respect of grief. — He talks to me that never hadason . . . . . iii. 


You are as fond of grief as of yourchild. . . . oo. Ti 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me . ._ iii. 
The fire is dead with grief, Being create for comfort, to be used In undeserved extremes . ._ iv. 
Good words, I think, were best. — Our griefs, and not our manners, reasonnow. . . . . IV. 
There is little reason in your grief; Therefore ’t were reason you had manners . . . . «iv. 
Let us pay the time but needful woe, Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. . v. 
Grief boundeth where it falls, Not with the empty hollowness, but weight . . . Richard TT. i. 
Thy grief i is but thy absence for a time. — Joy absent, grief i is present for that time. . . i. 
What is six winters? they are quickly gone. — To men in joy; ; but grief makes one hour ten i 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else But that I was a journeyman to grief . 2. . . . wi. 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief That words seemed buried in my sorrow’s grave af 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt? . ii. 


I know no cause Why I should welcome such a guest as grief . . io tee 
Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, Which shows like grief itself . ee ee ae ae 
Conceit is still derived From some forefather grief . . ee. Mh 
Nothing hath begot my something grief; Or something hath the nothing that I grieve ge de. ahs 


We are on the earth, Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, andgnef . . . gel je gh Als 
I live with bread like you, feel want, Taste grief, need friends . . 2. 2. +. 2 + we ee iid 
O that I were as great As is my grief, or lesser than my mame!. . 2 6 1 6 6 ee ee) oH 
Sorrow and grief of heart Makes him speak fondly, like afranticman . . . . . 2. + + (Wii 
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Grier. — No measure in delight, When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief Richard 1/. iii. 4. 


Full of tears am I, Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. . . . . . 
Still my griefs are mine ; You may my glories and my state depose, But not my griefs . 
The shadow of my sorrow! ha! Jet’s see: ’T is very true, my grief lies all within . . 
These external manners of laments Are merely shadows to the unseen grief . . . . 
Thou most beauteous inn, Why should hard-favoured grief be lodged in thee? . . . 
Join not with grief, fair woman, do not so, To make my end too sudden. . . . . . 
In wooing sorrow let’s be brief, Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief . . 
His face stil] combating with tears and smiles, The badges of his grief and patience . 


. 


iv. 5. 
iv. 2. 
iv. &. 
iv. 3. 
Vv. 45. 
Vv. i. 
Vv. 1. 
Vv. 2. 


A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder . . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
The big year, swoln with some other grief, Is thought with child . . . . . 2 Henry JV. Induc. 


To speak truth, This present griet had wiped it from my mind . . . . 6 ew ee 


It hath its original from much grief, from study and ae ofthe brain. . . . . 2. ei 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences . . . a a ee . iv. 
Have the summary of all our griefs, When time shall serv . to shows inarticles . . . . . = IV. 
That you should have an inch of any ground To buildagriefon . . ..... . lv. 
My grief Stretches itself beyond the hour ofdeath . . 2... 1. 6 ew ew ee we ee CI 
This day Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. . . oe ww we Henry Viv. 


Weak shoulders, overborne with burthening grief, And pithless ; arms. . . . «4 Henry VI. il. 


Conduct me where, from company, I may revolve and ruminate my grief. 


His grief, Your grief, the common grief ofallthe land. . . . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 


Sorrow and grief have vanquished all my powers . . . . 2 e« 

Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief . . . ‘ a: 

My heart is drowned with grief, Whose flood begins o ow eithiti mine eyes. 

Oft have I heard that grief softens the mind, And makes it fearful and degenerate . 


I remember it to my grief; And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it . . 3 ae VI. 1. 


To weep is to make less the depth of grief: Tears then for babes 


Would I were dead ! if God’s good will were so; For what is in this world but grief and woe! ,? 


Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief! 


I with grief and extreme age shall perish And never look upon thy ‘face again. : Rithavd 1. iv. 
But that still use of grief makes wild grief tame My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys iv. 
Perked up in a glistering grief, And wear a golden sorrow .. .. . . . Flenary WIIT. ii. 


- What grief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks? . . ~ . 2. « «)6 Lrot. and Cress. 1. 
Why tell you me of moderation? The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste ae ae A aS 
Whose fury not dissembled speaks his griefs . . . . « « « Litus Andron. \. 
Be ruled by me, be won at last; Dissemble all your prefs atid ‘ieeoulents bs he 8 ye ee el: 
Grief has so wrought on him, He takes false shadows for true substances . . «x » bi 
I have heard my grandsire say full oft, Extremity of griefs would make men mad. — ge Ve 


Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. . . és ee as ee 


Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, Which thou wilt propagate . . Rowe and Fuliet, i. 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish : Take thou some new infection to thy eye. 


These griefs, these woes, these sorrows, make meold . .. . 5. ae 
But that a joy past joy calls out on me, It were a grief, so brief to eat with thie. 

Some grief shows much of love; But much of grief shows still some want of wit . . . 
Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, That sees into the bottom of my grief? . . . . 
I already know thy grief; It strains me past the compass of my wits . . . Gh 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, And doleful dumps the mind oppress ba 


I will present My honest grief untohim. . . 1. 6 6 ee ew ee ee Letom of Aiki iv. 


’T was time and griefs That framed himthus . . . .. . 
When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit . . 1°. 2. 6 1 8 ew we ee 
Thou abhorr’dst in us our human griefs, Scorn’dst our brain’ sfllow .... 


Make me acquainted with your cause of grief . . . . . ee ew ew ew) Fulius Caesar, ii. 


I am sick of many griefs.—Of your philosophy youmake nouse ...... 
Now is that noble vessel full of grief, That it runs overeven athiseyes . ... . 
We shall make our griefs and clamour roar Upon his death . . . . 1. 1 2 ee 


What’s the newest grief ?—That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker. . . . . . 
The grief that does not speak Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break . . . 


Macbeth, i. 
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Grizr. — Let grief Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrageit . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
It us befitted To bear our hearts in grief. . . 2. 2. 6 6 ~ 6 6 ee ee) 6 Hamile?, i. 
With all forms, moods, shapes of grief, ‘That can denote me srily 2 WA HO Bloke oe Te SSE ah EE 
*T is unmanly grief; 1t shows a will most incorrect toheaven . . . 2... 1. 1 ee we eh 
Might move More grief to hide than hate to utter love. . 2. 2. . 2. 2 1 ee ee we ew) oh 
The origin and commencement of his grief Sprung from neglected love . Sele. ye og ae 
The violence of either grief or joy Their own enactures with themselves destroy . ae ee ee | 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident ._ iii. 


Bar the door upon your own liberty, if you deny your Briefs to your friend . . . . . «© «iti, 
O, this is the poison of deep grief ig MG Ete hs ORs Set ae Be EG 1. cw “al es “Eee ee AV 


What is he whose grief Bears such anemphasis?. . . 2. 1. 2. 6 2 © + #© + © e we ew OW 
The bravery of his grief did put me Into a towering passion . . . 1. 1. 6 1 1 + ew ew OU 
A poor old man, As full of grief as age; wretched in both! . . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 


Truth to tell thee, The grief hath crazed my wits. . . . lil. 
Then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip When grief hath mates, and bearing fellow ship Mh. 
Away she started To deal with grief alone . . . ei aiat a ab Sas Dal cae et date EME 


His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life Began to crack i as Mas & Sey es es ee a a OM 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended By seeing the worst. . . . . . . « Othello,i. 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief . . . . ates ae de 
He bears both the sentence and the sorrow That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow ? 
Pure grief Shore his old thread intwain. . ........ v 


This grief is crowned with consolation . . = Ant. aiid Cleo. i. 
I do feel, By the rebound of yours, a grief that ‘emites My: very heart at ok ie hc er Ge ee ae LO 
Let that grieve him: Some griefs are med’cinable . . .... . 2 6 © Cymbeline, iii. 
I speak not out of weak surmises, but from proof as strong as my grief. phe ae fe 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, Mingle their spurstogether . . . . Ue See aE 


Let the stinking elder, grief, untwine His perishing root with the increasing vine! et ee | 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity for apes, and oi forboys ...... iv. 
Great griefs, I see, medicine the less . . . . eo bo, BE. Gt th AS 
By relating tales of others’ griefs, See if ’t will teach | us 46 forget: ourown ... . Fericles, i. 
GRIEF-SHOT. — But as a discontented frienc, grief-shot With his unkindness . . . Covrzolanus, v. 
GRIEVANCE. — Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers. . . . . . Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
The night’s dead silence Will well become such icc ara ibe grievance. . . . . «iii. 


I pity much your grievances e. es ae ea ae a a ee en ee 
I told him gently of our grievances, of his oath-breaking . i oe wo & 2 2 beTenry IV, 
Is weary Of dainty and such picking grievances . . . . 2 ee «) 2 Henry IV. iv. 
GRIEVE. — Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered wih a piece of valiant dust? A/uch A da, ii. 
Grieve not that I am fallen tothis for you . . we ew ew ew ww) Mer. of Venice, iv. 
How it grieves me to see thee wear thy heart ina searf! a ee . « As You Like It, v 
Something hath the nothing that I grieve: ’T is in reversion that I do possess . Richard /1. ii. 
It grieves my soul to leave thee unassailed . . .. . : ~ 2 « « «2 Henry VILv. 
I grieve at what I speak, And am right sorry to repeat what follows ~ » . « « Henry VITIL NV. 
And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart . . . . ~ 0 « « «) Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Show his eyes, and grieve his lieart ; Come like shadows: sodepart!. . . . . . Macbeth, iv.. 
Though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. . . . Hawmilet, iii. 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; Grief joys, joy grieves on slender accident ._ iti. 
GRIEVED. — I have too grieved a heart To take a tedious leave . . . . . . Aler. of Venice, ti. 
I charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am.— I have more cause . . As Vou Like /1, 1. 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved . . . . . . «©. » « « Rechard //. iv. 
Which so grieved him, That he ran mad and died ... ... . .. . Henry VI7T/. it. 
Grievous. —’Tis very grievous to be thought upon. . » 2 e « « Richard 111.1. 
Heard many grievous, J do say, my lord, Grievous complaints of you. ~ « © Henry V1I1T. v. 
C;RIFFITH. — But such an honest chronicler as Grifith . . . 2. . 61 ee ee eee CU 
Grim. — So should a murderer look, so dead, sogrim. . . . . . « . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image! . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
1 am sworn brother, sweet, To grim Necessity . . 2... . . =... « Richard II. v. 
G:im-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front. . . . . . . .).) .) . Richard ///. 1. 
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Grim. — With thy grim looks and The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds . . Cortolamus, i. 4. 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin, — Ay, there, look grim as hell! . . Othello, iv. 2. 
Grime. — A man may go over shoes in the grime of it . . . 2. . « « +) Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Grimcy. — The skies look grimly, And threaten present blusters. . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
They cannot tell, look grimly, And dare not speak their knowledge ~ 6 « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 
Grin. — Small curs are not regarded when they grin 2. 6 1 ew ww we ww 2 Henry WV’). iii, 1. 
See, how the pangs of death do make himgrin! . . . . ee, es SO TRe Tae igh St a 
Against the senseless winds shalt grin in vain, Who in contempt. shall ‘hiss at thee again . . iv. 1. 
What valour were it, when acur doth grin, For one to thrust his hand between his teeth? 3 Henry V/. 1. 4. 
Grinv.—I will grind your bones to dust, And with your blood and it 1 ’Il makea paste /utus A xdron. v. 2. 
When that they are dead, Let me go grind their bones to powder small . . . . oer gs OWES 
GrinpinGc.— He that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the grinding Trot. and Cress. i. 1 
Gripr. — And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist . . . . 1. . . . . King Fokn, iv. 2. 
You took occasion to be quickly wooed To gripe the general sway into your hand’ 1 Henry LV. v.11 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, And put a barren sceptre in my gripe Macbeth, iii. 1 
We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as Cassibelan . . . . . « « ) Cymtbeline, iii. 1. 
Grisz. — Lay a sentence, Which, as a grise or step, may help these lovers . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
GRISLED. — The grisled north Disgorges such a tempest forth. . . . . . » Pericles, iti. Gower. 
GrissgL. — For patience she will prove a second Grissel . . . . . « « Yam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Grize. — No, not a grize; for ‘tis a vulgar proof, That very oft we pity enemies /wel/th Night, iii. 1. 
GrizzLEpD. — His beard was grizzled, — no? — It was, as I have seen it in his life . . Havslet, i. 2. 


GROAN. — Thou didst vent thy groans As fast as mill-wheels strike . . . . . « Tempest, i. 2. 
Where scorn is bought with groans; Coy looks with heart-sore sighs . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
With penitential groans, With nightly tears and daily heart-sore sighs . . . . ii. 4. 


Bid sorrow wag, cry ‘hem!’ when he should groan. . . 2... 2. 2 we ‘Much Aao, v. 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, Liege of all loiterers . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and groan . . 1. 1. 6 1 ee ee we ew ew CO 
God give him grace togroan! . 2. 1. 6 1 6 1 ew ew ww ew ew ee we ee le! CW 
Sickly ears, Deafed with the clamours of their own dear groans. . . gE oh te tee et . OWS 
Let my liver rather heat with wine Than my heart cool with mortifying groans Mer. of Venice, i. 
The wretched aniinal heaved forth such groans . . . . . «© «© «© «© ©) AS Kou Like It, ii. 


Made a groan of her last breath, and now she sings in heaven. . . . . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. . . . . Lwelfth Night, i. 5. 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, And future ages graan for this foulact Richard //. iv. 1. 
Go, count thy way with sighs; I mine with groans. . . . . . v. 


I 
I 
1 
3 
2 
I 
! 
3 
5 
1 
I 
Twice for one step I'll groan, the way being short, And piece the way But with a heavy heart vet 
The sound that tells what hour it 1s Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart . . v.§ 
So sighs and tears and groans Show minutes, times, and hours. . ... . Vv. 5. 
I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans, Look pale as primrose . . .2 Heusy V1. lii. 2. 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, I would invent as bitter- -searching terms . iii. 2 
6 
I 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
14. 
4 


A deadly groan, like life and death’s departing . . fei . « » «3 Henry V7. ii. 
Can you hear a good man groan, And not relent, or not compassion him? 5. T. ilus Andron. iv. 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. . . 2 0 ew we ew ee) Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 


Unless the breath of heart-sick groans, Mist-like, fatold me from the search ofeyes. . . . ili. 
Bear them as the ass bears gold, To groan and sweat under the business . . $ulins Cesar, iv. 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air Are made, not marked . . . Macbeth, iv. 
I have not art to reckon my groans; but that I love thee best, O most best . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never Remember to have heard . . . Aing Leas, iii. 
Then in the midst a tearing groan did break The name of Antony . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
He had rather Groan so in perpetuity than be cured . - . . . . «ss. Cymbeline, v 
GROANING. — Sighing every minute and groaning every hour . . . . . . As Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
Is not this better now than groaning for love?. . . . . « « « « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4 
It would cost you a groaning to take off my edge. . . 2. 2 «© 2 © © «© «© «© « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Groats. — As fit as ten groats is for the hand of anattorney . . . . . . «© « Adl’s Well, ii. 2 
Groom. — By this light, Il] ha’ more. An ordinary groom is for such payment Henry V///. v. 1 
The surfeited grooms Do mock their charge with snores . . . . + © 2 es +) Macbeth, ii. 2. 
What thou art besides, thou wert too base To be hisgroom . . . . . « - « Cymebeline, ii. 3. 
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Grortnc for trouts in a peculiar river . . . . oe ew ew ww » Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Gross. — I never saw him so gross in his jealousy till now... .... . Merry Wives, iii. 
Well-liking wits they have ; gross, gross; fat, fat . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
We that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, Have not the ace to ‘grace it with such show. ev. 
1 cannot instantly raise up the gross Of full three thousand ducats. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
It were too gross To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave . . . ce a a ee ee | 
Which, to term in gross, Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, iapeichesd:: or at td ies cas Gee A 
Which was as gross as ever touched conjecture, That lacked sight only . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
These lies are like their father that begets them ; gross as a mountain, open, palpable 1 ac LV. 
A gross fat man. — As fat as butter . . ee ee ee ee ee ii. 
Though the truth of it stands off as gross: As black and white So a teres cae de. See Ue “aes V. ii. 
Why, who’s so gross, That seeth not this palpable device? . . . . . . «Richard [11. iii. 
In the gross and scope of my opinion, This bodes some strange eruption to our state Hanslet, i. 
Things rank and gross in nature Possess it merely . . . . eM ae a, Gy Boe ke Js 
If *t is not gross in sense That thou hast practised on her with foul charms . » . . « Othello, i. 
Grossngss. — Drove the grossness of the foppery into a received belief . . . Merry Wives, v 
I will purge thy mortal grossness so That thou shalt like an airy spirit go . Afid. VN. Dream, iii. 
Approve it with a text, Hiding the grossness with fair ornament . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Can ever believe such impossible passages of grussness . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 


Perspicuous even as substance, Whose grossness little characters sum up . . 7vo7. and Cress. i. 
GrRounb. — Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground TJemzSest, i. 
Like a fair house built on another man’s ground . . . . . . . . 6 « . Merry Wives, ii. 
Then is he the ground Of my defeatures . . ~ 6 «© «© 6) Com. of Errors, ii. 


Strucken blind Kisses the base ground with obedient breast oe 6 © ee) Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Have found the ground of study’s excellence Without the beauty ofa woman’s face... iv. 
The ground, the books, the academes From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire .__ iv. 
Take hands with me, And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
I will run as far as God has any ground. . . . . oe oe eo ew 8 we Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The weakest kind of fruit Drops earliest to the eriund: i. Jy ORY 8, Oe an die he ee a, -, , xO AO 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch . . ; » . « « Ms You Like It, iv. 
1 have found Myself in my incertain grounds to fail As atten as I guessed. . . Adl’s Well, iii. 
It is his grounds of faith that all that look on him love him . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Who of itself is peised well, Made to rnn even upon even ground. . . . . . King Fokn, ii. 
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Let us sit upon the ground And tell sad stories of the death of kings . . . . . Richard IJ iii. 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, And future ages groan for this ui act .. iv. 
So proudly as if he disdained the ground. . ... . D. fes chs se) v. 
Like bright metal ona sullen ground. . . . or Sk ue OF Neay 7 Vii. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, Where fathom-line could never touch the has ene “a de 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with me. . . ii. 
Which should not find a ground to root upon, Unless on you. . it is aah, 8 Henry 1 I V. iii. 
Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground And dash themselves to pieces. . . iv. 


That you should have an inch of any ground To buildagriefon . . . . . 1. 1...) ive 
His passions, like a whale on ground, Confound themselves with working . . . . . . .~ iv. 
I li maintain my words, On any plot of ground in Christendom . . . . . . 1 Henry V1. ii. 
Like to a withered vine That droops his sapless branches to the ground. . . . . . . © ih 


Ceiegas et ee aoe ae. 


Raising up wicked spirits from under ground . . dues Oe ete VI. it. 

This dishonour in thine age Will bring thy head with sorrow e the ground ! Me ee ee, oS il. 

Come to rob my grounds, Climbing my walls in spite of me the owner . . . ee Wicd 

His love was an eternal plant, Whereof the root was fixed in virtue’s ground . 2 Hews VI, iii. 3. 
If they love they know not why, they hate upon no bettera ground . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them . . Sta? Bo kk ae de ds SIS 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled past the throw . > tei ee cer MR, 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground shrinks before his treading a Vv. 4. 
I have a soul of lead So stakes me to the ground I cannot move. . . . Romeoand Huliet, i. 4. 
All this day an unaccustomed spirit Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts... vi. 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground . . i 2 0 ew) SFtlins Cesar,iii. 1. 
With what courteous action It waves you to a more removed giound). ~ » « « « Hanilet,i. 4. 
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Grounpb. —I’ll have grounds More relative thanthis. . . . ~ « « « « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
We go to gain a little patch of ground That hath in it no profit but the Mame... .. «© Iv. 4 
The knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone. . . . . 2 2 6 2 6 6) OW Te 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds To this extremity . . . . . . . « « «Othello, v. 2. 
Till you had measured how long a fool you were upon the ground. . . . . . snap i. 2. 


Whiles yet the dew ’s on ground, gather those flowers. . . ee ee ee i Me Sg eae 
He on the ground, my speech of insultment ended on his dead body Sar WE OR & ORE a AS 
For two nights together Have made the ground my bed . . . -. . bo ae a OS “AES: 


Upon what ground is his distemperature ? —’T would be too tedious to repeat . . Pericles, v. 1. 
(;ROUNDED upon no other argument But that the people praise her for her virtues As You Like It, i 1. 2s 
GROUNDLING. —Teara passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings //amelet, iii. 2. 
Grove.—-How now, mad spirit ! What night-rule now about this haunted grove? AZzd. NV. Dream, iii. 2. 

The theme of honour’s tongue ; Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant . . 1 Henry Jb. i. 1. 
(Grow.—The more she spurns my love, The more it grows and fawneth on her 72o Gex. of Ver. iv. 2. 

Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I will put it in abies we ew ew wt Much Ado, ir. 2. 


Such short-lived wits do wither as they grow. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, it. 1. 
Which withering on the virgin thorn Grows, lives, and ies in eianle blessedness Mid. N. Dreamy, i hod. 
How ripe in show Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow! . . . . se. Abe ae 
I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old . . . . . Mer. o Venice, i. 2. 
My father did something smack, something grow to, he had a kind of taste. . . . ele Le 25 
If we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly have arasher . . . lil. 5. 
It grows something stale with me . . . Te. ete 2 as Vou ae. It, ii, 4. 


No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en : In Bree, a study what you most affect Zam. of Shrew, i 1.3. 
It is in us to plant thine honour where We please to have itgrow. . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
Grow great by your example, and put on The dauntless spirit of resolution. . . King Foka, v. 1. 
Our security Grows strong and great in substance and in power . . . . . . Richard /1. iii. 2. 
Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow . . . 2. 2 6 6 6 we ee ee we CDS 
One of them is fat and grows old: God help the while! . . . . . . . . ' Henry IV. Ai, 4. 


if I do grow great, I "ll grow less; for 1’ll purge and leave sack, and live cleanly . . Vv. 4. 
Be gone, good ancient: this will grow toa brawl anon. . . . .. . . =. .2 Henry IV. il. 4. 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. . . . . « « « Richard ITT, ii. 4. 


I would not grow so fast, Because sweet flowers are slow and weeis make haste. . . . . ii. 4 
They that my trust must grow to, live nothere . . 2... 1. ee ee) Henry VIII. iii. 1. 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. . . ge Sar ge day’ setege eee Ne. se ae a ea RS 
Why should a man be proud? How doth pride grow? > woe ew ew wt) 6 Tvot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Your helps are many, or else your actions would grow wondrous single . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
O, now be gone; more light and light itgrows . . . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 5. 
How goes the world ? — It wears, sir, asit grows. . . . . . « « + « Timon of Athens, i, 1. 
His hate may grow To the whole race of mankind, high andlow!. . . . as 3s . ivown 
Look into the seeds of time, And say which grain will grow and which will not ae “Macbeth, i. 3. 
Let me infold thee And hold thee to my heart. — There if I grow, The harvest is yourown . . i. 4. 
He grows worse and worse; Question enrages him . . 2. 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee OH 
This avarice Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root. . . . +. 2 + + + © © « &W. 3. 


'T is an unweeded garden, That growstoseed . .......... + « Hamlet, i. 2. 
As this temple waxes, The inward service of the mind and soul Grows wide withal . . . . . i. 3. 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there . . . Bk say Gesu: wat ee 
Ay, but sir, ‘While the grass grows,’ — the proverb is doinething isty:-s ¢ 2 ae & a HS 
Hazard so dangerous as doth hourly grow Out of his lunacies . . . 1. 1 + ee ee OL 3 
What grows of it, no inatter; advise your fellowsso ... . - » « « « Ning Lear, i. 3 
Our loves and comforts should increase, Even as our days do grow é tas Ae Othello, il. 4. 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, Yet fruits that blossom first ‘will first be ripe. ii. 3. 
But his whole action grows Not in the power on ’t . . . ~ . . « « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 7 
And it is fit, What being more known grows worse, to smother it ao. aw a et ag oe Pericles. 4 
And what was first but fear what might be done, Grows elder now and cares it be not done . . 1. 2 
GROWING. — Things growing are not ripe until their season . . . . . + Mid. N. Dream. ii. 2 
I turn my glass and give my scene such growing As you had slept between . Winter's Tale. iv. 1. 


Whereupon He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes. . . . . . . . « 2 Henry IV.iv. 1. 
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Growitnc. — He was the wretched’st thing when he was young, So long a-growing Richard ITT. ii. 
Which ever has and ever shall be growing, Till death, that winter, kiilit . 0. Henry VII/. ia. 
The sun arises, Which is a great way growing onthe south . . . . . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour To make thee full of erowing » « « « Macbeth, i. 
For goodness, growing toa plurisy, Dies in hisown too much... . . « « Hazilet, iv. 
Like the tyrannous breathing of the north Shakes all our buds from orowitigs .  Cymbeline, i. 

Grown. — Are you grown so high in his esteem, Because I am so dwarfish? JAfid. N. Dreamz, iu. 


’T is safer to Avoid what ’s grown than question how’tisborn . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 


Beyond the imagination of his neighbours, is grown into an unspeakable estate . . . . iv. 
Full of haughty courage, Such as were grown to credit by the wars .... 1 ee VI. iv. 
By devilish policy art thou grown great. . . 1... ~ « « . 2 Henry VI. iv. 
The world is grown so bad, That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch Richard [1]. i. 


I hope he is much grown since last Isawhim. . .. . ee ee ee ii. 
’T is time to give ’em physic, their diseases Are grown so catching eS es cee Oy “Henvy VIII. i. 


He ’s grown a very land-fish, languageless, a monster . . . . + » « « TZvot. and Cress. iii. 


He is grown Too proud to be sovaliant. . . 2. 2. 6 2 © © «© @ eo @ es) Coriolanus, i. 
Are you so desperate grown, to threat your friends?. . . . . 2. « « «. « Vitus Andron. ii. 


Till strange love, grown bold, Think true love acted simple modesty . . Romeoand Ful.et, iii. 


Upon what meat doth this our Czsar feed, That he is grown so great? . . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! He was quick mettle when he went toschool . . . i. 
Prodigious grown And fearful, as these strange eruptions are... 6 ee ew ew et ee 
As if increase of appetite had grown By what it fedon. . .... .. . +. Hamlet, i. 
Diseases desperate grown By desperate appliance are relieved, Or not atall . . . . . Iv. 
The age is grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the Sourtien v. 
The hated, grown to strength, Are newly grown tolove .. . 2 + 6 © Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown The mortal bugs o” the field . . . Cymbeline, v 
GrowTh. — Three proper young men, of excellent growth and presence . . .As Fou Like It, i. 


I slide O’er sixteen years and leave the growth untried Of that wide gap . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


All tallow: if I did sav of wax, my growth would approve the truth . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
My lord, You said that idle weeds are fast in growth . . . . . . » «© ©) Richard I//T. ii. 
It stands me much upon, To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. . . . iv. 
When I have plucked the rose, I cannot give it vital growth again . . . we | Othello, v 


Grus. — There is differency between a grub and a butterfly; yet your butterfly was a grub Coriol. v. 


The joiner squirrel or old grub, Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coachmakers Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
GrubaGe. — Made thee no mistakings, served Without or grudge or grumblings. . . TZevupest, i. 


I here forget all former griefs, Cancel all grudge . . . ~ . . Lwo Gen. of Verona, v. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him Mer. of Venice, i i. 


Let former grudges pass, And henceforth I am thy true servitor . . . . . .3 Henry VI. iii. 
If ever any grudge were lodged between us. . . . «©. 1 e 6 ee ee) Richard 111..ii. 
Here grow no damned grudges; here are no storms, No noise, but silence. . Titus Andron. i. 


Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge we % d i a hak as Bae a 


- There is some grudge between ’em, ’t is not meet They be alone 2 6 ew ee SFulius Cesar, i. 
’T is not in thee To grudge my pleasures . . . ~ . + « King Lear, ii. 
GRUDGING. — In despite of his heart, he eats his meat without ‘erudeitig . 2 « « Mluch Ado, iii. 
How will their grudging stomachs be provoked To wilful disobedience!. . . 1 Henry VJ. iv. 
By heaven, my heart is purged from grudging hate. . . . . . .. .. Richard //1. ii. 
GRUEL. — Make the gruel thick and slab . . . .. les Sige aS . . « Macbeth, iv. 
GRUMBLING. — Made thee no mistakings, served Without or grudge or prunmilinks . Tempest, i. 
Grunt. — Who would fardels bear, To grunt and sweat under a weary lie? . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
GuARpb. — Rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid’s hose: Disfigure not his slop Love’s L. Last, iv. 
Left in the fearful guard Of an unthrifty knave . . . ee 0 et « Aler. of Venice, i. 
She is armed for him and keeps her guard In honestest defence 2 6 ew we AM’ Well, iii. 
To guard a title that was rich before, To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. . . Aine Sohn, iv. 
If angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. . . . . Richard /1. iii. 
Never anger Made good guard for itself. . . . ~ 2 « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
GuUARDAGE. — Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom Of such a thing as tow » . « Othello, i. 
Gupceon. — Fish not, with this melancholy bait, For this fool gudgeon, this opinion Mer. of Venice, i. 
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Guervon. — Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, Gives her fame which never dies . Much Ado, v. 3. 
Gugss. — By the near guess of my memory . . . . « 2 «1 6 « ss  « Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
I partly guess; for I have lovedere now . . . . +. ss + « « « «) AS You Like It, ii. 4. 
More Than words can witness, or your thoughts can guess . . . . . Sam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Not so with Him that all things knows, As’t is with us that square our guess by shows Ad’s Wed, ii. 1. 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm Iscreeping toward me. . . . . . Winters Tale, i. 2. 
But by guess. — Well, sir, as you guess, as you guess?,. . . . . . . « «) Richard /11. iw. 4 
[ cannot, by the progress of the stars, Give guess how neartoday. . . . . $slius Caesar, ii. 1. 
Here is the guess of their true strength and forces By diligent discovery. . . . Aing Lear, v. 1. 
Though I perchance am vicious in my guess . . - -« « Othello, iti. 3. 
Though you can guess what temperance should be, You know not what it is) Axt. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
To this hour no guess in knowledge Which way they went . . . . . «© « «0 Cymbeline,i. 1. 
Guessgs. — Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth, From whence you have them O¢heldo, iii. 
Guest. — Toa niggardly host and more sparing guest . . . . . « « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Am bold to show myself a forward guest Within your house. . . . . Yam. of the Shrew, ii. 
A guest THat best becomes the table. . . . . - 0 8 ew ew ew wt Wenter's Tale, iv. 
I know no cause Why I should welcome such a guests asgrief . . . 2. « . . Richard //. ii. 
Why should hard- favoured grief be lodged in thee, When triumph is become an alehouse guest? v. 
Love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy guests . . . . . . 1 Henry LV: iii. 
To the latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. . iv. 
Unbidden guests Are otten welcomest when they are gone. . . .t Henry V1. ii. 
Time is like a fashionable host That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand Lrot. and Cress. iii. 
A goodly house: the feast smells well; but I Appear not likea guest . . . . Cortolanus, iv. 
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Whereto [ have invited many a guest, SuchasI love . . . . . . - « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
This guest of summer, The temple-haunting martlet . . . . + « - + - . + Macbeth, i. 6. 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night . . 1. 2 2. 6 5 6 oe ew oe +) «ikea 


Seemed not to know What guests were in hereyes . . . 2. + © . «© « « Ki ing Lear, iv. 3. 
Guipg. — Some heavenly power guide us Out of this fearful country. . . . . . . Lemtfest, v. 1. 
In love the heavens themselves do guide the state . . . . .. . . © © Merry Wives, v.5. 
But all’s brave that youth mounts and folly guides . . . . . . . « © AS You Like /2, iii. 4. 
A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, A counsellor, a traitress, andadear . . . Adl’s Well,i.1. 
I will speak no more: Do what you will; your wisdom be your guide . . . .2 Heary lV. it. 3. 
God shall be my hope, My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. . . . . .2 Henry V/. ii. 3. 
Became his guide, Led him, begged for him, saved himfrom despair. . . . . King Lear, v. 3. 
Now, by heaven, My blood begins my safer guides torule . . . ~ 2 e « © « Othello, ii. 3. 
My good stars, that were my former guides, Have empty left their orbs . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Guise. —A friend, Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile . . . . . . Richard ///. ii. 1. 


Gu1Lt. — Thy conscience is so possessed with guilt . . . ... . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
My shame and guilt confounds me. . ; Two Gen. of Verona, Vv. 4. 
Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear, Although apparent guiltbe seen inthem Richard //.iv.1. 
My guilt be on my head, andthereanend. . . eee ae ae ee bi, Sek oes ie Sar. Ge ME. ETS 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour . . . ; - . v6. 


His guilt should be but idly posted over, Because his purpose is riot executed - 2 Heuvy VI. iti. 1. 
Her slanderous tongue, Which laid their guilt upon my guiltless shoulders. . . Richard ///. i. 2 
Who shall bear the guilt Of our great quell? . . Stat. Be OS lee. Mas bw, an es ¢ ODER AS 
If his occulted guilt Do not itself unkennel in one speech we ew ww ew ew we Hamlet, iii. 2 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent . . Ma ww te ay oe tes Be SS 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, It spills itself in ating és be spilt ea ae Tae hd el et a, AINE 
Close pent-up guilts, Rive your concealing continents, andcry . . . . . . «. King Lear, iii. 2 
GutLTrer. — In the sworn twelve have a thief or two Guiltier than him they try J/eas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
I should be guiltier than my guiltiness, To think I can be undiscernible . . ..... VE 
GuILTINEss. — The guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers . Merry Wives, v. 5. 


If it confess A natural guiltiness such asishis . . . » » « « « Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
I should be guiltier than my guiltiness, To think I can be ‘dadiscernibie wr cas igs v. 1. 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty . . . Be SO Ge? ce We“. yah oR Muck A oe wv. 1. 


Your grace is perjured much, Full etdear guiltiness o 0 «© « ew ew ol le lw Lowe’s L. Lost, v. 3. 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness . . 2 2 6 2 0 0 0 0 ew ew) SF ethius Cesar, i. i. 


— 
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Gu!LTingss will speak, Though tongues were out of use. . . . : . « « Othello, v. 
Why I should fear I know not, Since guiltiness I know not; but yet 1 feel I fear & Bo ts OMe 
GuiLT ess. — I am guiltless, as I am ignorant Of what hath moved you... . King Lear,i. 
Guttty. — Lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, I'll stop mine ears . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three ages since . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
So it is sometimes, Glory grows guilty of detested crimes. . . . . . - 2 - + ee « iv. 
But as the unthought-on accident is guilty To what we wildly do . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, Be guilty. . . . . ...... . ‘King Sohn, iv. 
Of that sin My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. . . . . 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; The thief doth fear each bush an officer . . v. 
Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake, And in a bloody battle end thy days! . . . _ Richard 11. v. 
All several sins, all used in each degree, Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! guilty! . .  v. 
What an unkind hour Is guilty of this lamentable chance! . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
And then it started like a guilty thing Upon a fearful summons. . . Hamlet, i. 
Cleave the general ear with horrid speech, Make mad the guilty and appal the free . ee ee 
He that is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own life... .. . a ee 
We make gulty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
GUINEA-HEN. —I would drown myself for the love of a guinea-hen. . . . . . . . Othello,i. 
Guisg. — Is this the guise, Is this the fashion in the court of England? . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 


Rarely does it meet with this time’s guise, When man was wished to love hisenemies 7imz. of A th.iv. 
Toshame the guise o’ the world, [ will begin The fashion, less without and more within Cy stdeline,v. 
Gutgs. — Head to foot Now is he total gules. . . . ~ . « « + Hamlet, ii. 


Guts. — His approaches makes as fierce As waters to the sucking gulf. - . « « « Henry V. ii. 
Certainly thou art so near the gulf, Thou needs must be englutted . . . . . iv. 
In the swallowing gulf Of blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion . . i " Richard HI. ii. 
Thou hadst rather Follow thine enemy ina fiery gulf Than flatter him in a bower Coriolanns, iii. 
Maw and gulf Of the ravined salt-seashark . . 2. . . 2 + ee « ee « « Macbeth, iv. 
Like a gulf, doth draw What ’s near it withit. .. » ee @ « « Hamlet, iii. 
Roast me in sulphur! Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! » ee oe we « Othello, v 

Gut. —I should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow speaks it . . Much Ado, ii. 
If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a common recreation . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
An ass-head and a coxcomb and a knave, a thin-faced knave,agull!. . . 2... .. +. ¥. 
And made the most notorious geck and gull That e’er invention playedon. . . . . . . VY. 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, Useth the sparrow. . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. v. 

Gum. — The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. . . - 2 ee ww) Henry V. iv. 
Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes From whence ’t is nourished . . « « tmon of Athens, i. 
Plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, And dashed the brains out. . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinal gum. . . . . - . . « «Othello, v 

Gun. — But for these vile guns, He would himself have been a soldier . . . . . 1 Henry IV.i. 
As if that name, Shot from the deadly level of a gun, Did murder her . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 

Gunpowpkr. — Though it do work as strong As aconitum or rash gunpowder . 2 Henry JV. iv. 
Touched with choler, hot as gunpowder, And quickly will return an injury. . . Henry V. iv. 

Gust. — He hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he hath in quarrelling . 7tvel/th Night, i. 
Little fire grows great with little wind, Yet extreme gusts will blow out fireand all Zam. of Shrew, ii. 
Like as rigour of tempestuous gusts Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide 1 Henry VJ. v. 
Cursed the gentle gusts And he that loosed them forth their brazen caves . . 2 Henry VT. iii. 
By interims and conveying gusts we have heard The charges of our friends . . Coriolanus, i. 


To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; But, in defence, by mercy, "tis most just Ziv. of Ath. iii. 


Guts. — Who wears his wit in his belly and his guts in hishead . . . . . Vrot.and Cress. ui. 
Gyve. — The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had gyveson . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ir. 
Would, like the spring, that turneth wood to stone, Convert his. aves tograces . . Hamilet, iv. 
I will gyve thee in thine own courtship . . . 2 2 6 ee 6 ee ee ee © )~=6 Othello, ii. 
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HABILIMENTS. — Crossed with adversity ; My riches are these poor habiliments 7wo Gen. of Ver. iv. 1. 
Even in these honest mean habiliments: Our purses shall be ee . « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


He cometh hither Thus plated in habiliments of war . . . ; Richard 11. i. 3. 
Hasit. — How use doth breed a habit iv a man! ‘ Two Gen. of Verona, v. 4 
Not changing heart with habit, [am still Attorneyed at aur service. . .  Alvas. for Aleas. Vv. 1. 
Every lovely organ of her life Shall come apparelled i in more precious habit... Alnch Ado, iv. 1. 
If I do not put on a sober habit, Talk with respect, and swear but now and then Aler. of lentce, ii. 2. 
Sun breaks through the darkest clouds, So honour peereth in the meanest habit Za. of Shrew, iv. 3. 
You seem a sober ancient gentleman by your habit. 2... a Sat hs er a do Pe Cae 
With a kind of injunction drives me to these habits of her liking . Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
A sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of note . . . . .) iii. 4. 
Not alone in habit and device, Exterior form, outward accoutrement. . . . . King Fohn, i. 1. 
_ Hath into monstrous habits put the graces That once were his . . . . . . «. Henry VIII. i. 2. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy. /anilet, i. 3. 
Some habit that too much o’er-leavens The form of plausive manners . . . . 6. 6 ee te eh 
Look, how it steals away! My father, in his habitashelived! . 2. 2... 1. 1 e ee) OLY. 


That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil, is angel yetin this . . . . iil. 4. 
Only got the tune of the time and outward habit of encounter . . 2... 0.0.0.4 
These thin habits and poor likelihoods Of modern seeming . . 2. . . . 6 ©  s Othello, i. 3. 
Let me make men know More valour in me than my habits show . . . . Cymbeline, v. 1. 
Opinion ’s but a fool, that makes us scan The outward habit by the inward man... /ericles, ii. 2. 
HaAsBiraTion. — Gives to airy nothing A local habitation anda name . . . Atid. N. Dreamy, v. 1. 
To eat of the habitation which your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil into Mer. of Venice, 1. 
An habitation giddy and unsure Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
HAckEb. — Is hacked down, and his summer Jeaves all faded, By oe hand . . Richard JI. i. 
My sword hacked like a hand-saw—ecce signum! . 1 Henry IV. ii. 
Though we leave it with a root, thus hacked, The air will dtink ‘the sap . - « « Henry VITI. 1. 
HaGcarp. — I know her spirits are as coy and wild As haggards of the rock. . . Afuch Ado, iii. 
Another way | have to man my haggard, To make her come and know =TZamt. of the Shrew, iv. 
Like the haggard, check at every feather That comes before hiseye . . . .7wel/th Night, iii. 
If I do prove her haggard, Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings. . . Othello, iii. 
Haaeisu. — On us both did haggish age steal on, And wore us out ofact. . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
Haas. — And wedded be thou to the hags of hell oe a .2 Heury V1, iv. 
How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! Whatis’t youdo? . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Hatt — Thou mayst see a sunshine anda hail In meatonce. . . . All's Well, v. 
As thick as hail Came post with post... . . « « Macbeth, i. 
From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, And Boon re in the source . Ant and Cleo. iii. 1 
Haticstong. — Vanish like hailstones, go; Trudge, plod away o’ the hoof . .  Alerry Wives, i. 3. 
You are no surer, no, Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, Or hailstone in the sun Cortolanus, i. 1. 
Harr. — Not so much perdition as an hair Betid to any creature. . . ek, & Tempest, i i. 2. 
More hair than wit, and more faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
If you should fight, you go against the hair of your professions . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 3. 
You are obsequious in your love, and I profess requital to a hair’s breadth. . . . . iv. 2. 
There ’s no time for a man to recover his hair that grows bald by nature. . Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
Why is Time such a nggard of hair, being, as it is, so plentifulan excrement? . . . . . ii. 2, 
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What he hath scanted men in hair, he hath giventheminwit . . . . . . 6 «© ew e) Oo 
But there 's many a man hath more hair than wit 2... 1 1 1 ew ew ee ee we wl CU 
Not a man of those but he hath the wit to lose hishair . ... Pe ne | oe P 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, And as a bed 1 ’ll take them and there lie bd M2 
Fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s beard, do you any embassage . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Her hair shali be of what colour it pleaseGod . . . . : & Sooke ye ar TS 
With grey hairs and bruise of many days, Do challenge thee to trial of aman... rae ee ae 

3. 


It mourns that painting and usurping hair Should ravish doters with a false aspect Love's L, Lost, iv. 
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Hair. — As sweet and musical As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair . 
Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen, Above the sense of sense. 


HAL 


e 


With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, Knacks, trifles, nosegays 


If my hair do but tickle me, I must scratch . 
Would you desire lime and hair to speak better? . 


° 


Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer . 


Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my fill-horse has on histail . . . . .) it 


Here in her hairs The painter plays the spider 
If the scale do turn But in the estimation of a hair . 


His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 
*T is not your inky brows, your black silk hair, Your bugle eyeballs 


Then hadst thou had an excellent head of hair 


Now, Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a beard! . 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, Any annoyance in that precious sense 
That he is old, the more the pity, his white hairs do witness it. 


° 


. 


° 


In the way of bargain, mark ye me, I ’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 
The tithe of a hair was never lost in my house before 


The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no division 


Weekly sworn to marry since I perceived the first white hair on my chin 
The weight of a hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! . 
Whose chin is but enriched With one appearing hair 
His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling . 


Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave 
My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses . 


He has not past three or four hairs on his chin 


Prophet may you be! 


° 


If 1 be false, or swerve a hair from truth 
Thou desirest me to stop in my tale against the hair . ‘ 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard 


° 


e 


e 
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Let us have him, for his silver hairs Will purchase us a good opinion . 


Beg a hair of him for memory, And, dying, mention it within their wills. 


Something browner than Judas’ 8 As Voi Like It, i iid. 


° 


° 


Why do J yield to that suggestion Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair? 


Thy hair, Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first 


My fell of hair Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir As life were in r 


Had I as many sons as I have hairs, I would not wish them to a fairer death . 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, And each particular hair to stand anend . 


Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge Had stomach for them all 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white Reprove the brown for rashness 
HAIR-BREADTH, — Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach . 


Harry. — Thou didst conclude hairy men plain dealers without wit . 


Methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face 


Hav. — Thou hast done much harm upon me, Hal; God forzive thee for it! 


No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me! . 


HALCYON. — €xpect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon Sdavs 
Hatcep thither By most mechanical and dirty hand es oes “, & 
Harr. — One half of me is yours, the other half yours, Mine wilt I would say Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Half. won is match well made; match, and well make it : 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose Who loves another best 


° 


e 


He is the half part of a blessed man, Left to be finished by such as she . 
With hard labour tame and dull, That not a horse is half the half of himself 


Who, half through, Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost . 


e 


Sent before my time Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my king 


e 


Were half to half the world by the ears and he Upon my party, I "ld Fevolt ‘ 


Our general is cut i’ the middle and but one half of what he was yesterday . 
The greatest of your having lacks a half To pay your present debts 


We have lost Best half of our affair 


e 


e 


. 


Ronveo and Fultet, ii. 


Love's L. Lost, iv. 
e ° . ° *. e v. 
Mid. N. Dream, i. 
° e ° J e ° iv. 


Nee ee eee, 
. Mer. of Venice, i. 


e ° e e ° * iti. 
‘ iv. 


, iii. 
: 1 elf N ight, j 1. 

bo tere eh ae 
K ing Sohn, iv. 
- i Henry lV. ii. 


~ . 2 Henry IV.i. 


° ° ° e e ° il. 


ee ee ee ee 


: easy V. iii. Py al. 
2 Heury V1. iii. 
.3 Henry VIN 

. © Richard 111.4. 

Trot. and Cress. i. 

iil. 
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» Sulins Cesar, ir. 
a ee ee eee oe | 
. « Macbeth, i. 
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Hamlet, i. 
‘ . Othello, v 
. Ant. and Cleo. vi. 1 
. Othello, i. 

Com. of Errors, \i. 
Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
. . 1 Henry 1V. i. 
RSE. ey ee Re. 
. . & Henry V1.1. 
. 2 Henry IV. v. 
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. . AU's Well, ww. 
: Ww inter’s Tale, iv. 
King Fohn, \i. 

- 1 Henry LV. Ww. 
. . 2 Henry LV. i. 
. . Richard 117. i. 
» Henry VITT, in. 2. 
- « Coriolanus, i. 1. 
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Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
. Macbeth, iii. 3. 
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Hacr. — Speaks things in doubt, That carry but half sense . . . . . . + « « Hamlet, iv. 5. 
Thou hast not hal that power to do me harm As I havetobe hurt ...... - Othello, v. 2. 
At such a point, When haif to half the world opposed . . - « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
He that will believe all that they say, shall never be saved by half that theydo .. Siar. Weeks 

HA cr-pencek. — They were all Jike one another, as half-pence are . . . . As You Like ft, iti. 2. 

Hacrpenny.—I thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear a haltpenny Hamlet, ii. 2. 
There shall be in Eugiand seven halfpenny loaves sold fora penny. . . . . 2 Henry WJ, iv. 2. 

HALF-PENNYWORTH of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! . . . . « « © 1 Henry LV. ii. 4. 

HaLr-wortp. — Now o’er the one half-world Nature seems dead... . . . «. Macbeth, ii. 1. 

Hacu. —’T is merry in hall when beards wagall . . . 1. 1. «1 ww se 02 Henry LV. v. 3. 

Hacuoinc. — What halloing and what stir is this to-day? . . . . . wo Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
For my voice, I have lost it with halloing and singing of anthems. . . . . . 2 Henry LV. i. 2. 

HaLccowep. — My all is nothing: nor my prayers Are not words duly hallowed Henry V//J. ii. 3. 
Nor witch hath power to charm, So hal!owed and so gracious isthe time . . . . .MHawelet,i. 1. 
The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk . 2. 2. 1. 1. 6 6 © © © «© «©=© Othello, iii. 4. 

HaA.ctowmas. — To speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas. . . . . 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 

Ha rt. — So lamely and unfashionable That dogs bark at me as I halt by them. . Richard ///. i. 1. 

Hatctinc. — In our last conflict four of his five wits went halting off . . . . . Much Ado,i. 1. 
To serve bravely is to come halting off, youknow . . . . 2. . « « 6 « «2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 

Hacves. — [I'll have no halves; [il bear it all myself . . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 

Hamer. — [’ll call thee Hamlet, King, father, royal Dane: = answerme! . . . Hamelet, i. 4. 

Hammer. —I cannot do it: yet I'll hammer itout . . . . . « Richard 1. v. 5. 
A smith stand with his hammer, thus, The whilst his iron did on the aavil cool . Kung Fohn, iv. 2. 
Charge you and discharge you with the motion of a pewterer’s hammer. . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 2. 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, With busy hammers closing rivets up Hexry V. iv. Prol. 
Mechanic slaves, With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers . . .. . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 

HAMMERING. — Whereon this month I have been hammering. . . . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, i. 3. 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. . . ee ew tw ew wt Litts Andron. ii. 3. 

Hamper. — She ’ll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby ew ew ew ew ee 2 Henry VI. 1. 3. 

HAMSTRING. — A strutting player, whose conceit Lies in his hamstring . . vot. and Cress. i. 3. 

Hanp. — Here’s my hand. — And mine, with my heart in’t . . . . . « Lempest, ni. x 
O hateful hands, to tear such loving words! Injurious wasps! . . . . | Two Gen. of Verona, i. 2. 
Seal the bargain with a holy kiss. — Here is my hand for my true constancy . . . . . . Wi2 
Our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands . . . ash a Bee ee 3, CS 
She can milk; look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with clean hands ee Re ee ee A 
’Tisa great charge to come under one body’s hand. . . . . . . . « « Merry Wives, i. 4. 

1. 4. 
4 
I 


Troth, sir, all ts in his hands above: but notwithstanding . . er er 
He is as tall a man of his hands as any is between this and his head ee tig ks Sem Ge epost 
This is the very same ; the very hand, the very words. . . oo geek es ANG 
Leaving the fear of'God on the left hand, and hiding mine honour: in my necessity Sed oe li. 2. 
The hand that hath made you fair hath made you good . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i lil. 1. 
For putting the hand in the pocket and extracting itclutched . . . ; iti, 2. 


Hours with time’s deformed hand Have written strange defeatures in my face ‘Com. of Reverse v. I. 
I will requite thee, Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand . . . . . . . Afgch Ado, iii. 
Your hands in your pocket, like a man after the old painting. . . . . . ‘Love’s L. Lost, iii. 1. 
To her white hand see thou do commend This sealed-up counsel . . . » «. . 1 ee) othe 


A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise . 2. 1. 6 1 6 8 6 we eo eo we we we ew OM 
Wide o’ the bow hand! i’ faith, your hand is out. . . Se ee Be ee Ran ae “eu Je oe ae TAN D 
To the snow-white hand of the most beauteous Lady Rosaline aie id : . iv2 
To flatter up these powers of mine with rest, The sudden hand of death elon ape mine eve ‘1 - w2 
When at your hands did I deserve this scorn?. . . . . . . . . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 2 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, Had been incorporate aS CAR se NS 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray, My legs are longer, though, to run away coe 
Take hands with me, And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be . . . . . . + . iW 
The ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive . . . iv. 1 
Come, come to me, With hands as pale asmilk . 2. . 1. 2 ee ee ee ee ee eC 
But swayed and fashioned by the hand of heaven . . . . . . . « + « Mer. of Venice, i. 3 
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Hianp. — The greater throw May turn by fortune from the weaker hand . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 


At the very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly . . . . . . 1. Oi 
I know the hand: in faith, ’tisafairhand. . . 2. 6 0 2 1 0 ee ew ew ew ew we ew we CU 
Weigh thy value with aneven hand .... . gh Oe eae eee | © 
A day in April never came so sweet, To show how costly si summer was at hand gs Slee 2. oe Sie Ss 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? . . ‘ae a 


One out of suits with fortune, That could give more, but that her hand lacks means A s You Like It, i. 
To have seen much and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. . . . . . iv. 


She has a leathern hand, A freestone-coloured hand . ..... 2. 6 © «© @ © ee Av. 
She has a huswife’s hand; but that’s no matter. . . ee ae A ae ae ee 
Whose hand, she being now at hand, thou shalt soon feel 2 ee 6 « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
At this time His tongue obeyed hishand ... . ° ~ . + . All’s Well, i. 
*T is but the boldness of his hand, haply, which his eave was sot consenting to. . . hie 
[ ain not such an ass but I can keep my handdry .. . ae ee ae & Twelfth Night, i. 
Whose red and white Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid Og 2) s a a F 
This was looked for at your hand, and this was balked. . . . oy ee Sahar arecke wa TE 


I take thy hand, this hand, As soft as dove’s down and as white as it - » « Winter's Tale, iv. 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary for a ae * ei ce! AV: 
There was casting up of eyes, holding up of hands . . . ee ee ee ee 
I know thou art no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk . a v. 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, But with a heart full of unstained love Ki pe Fokn, i il. 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength To make a more requital to your love . ii. 
The hand of time Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume . . . er ee See eee || 
She in beauty, education, blood, Holds hand with any princess of the world re a ee ae ee | © 
No longer than we well could wash our hands To clap this royal bargain up of peace . . . hii. 
I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. — So makest thou faith an enemy to faith. . . ._ iii. 


We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. . . og, BS Ms 
A fellow by the hand of nature marked, Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame 82 ds gs AVE 
This hand of mine Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. . . . : Ge eS one. AN 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, If that it be the work of any hand soy tes Se ie a AWE 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, And heaven itself doth frown upon the and 2 iv. 


Since correction lieth in those hands Which made the fault that we cannot correct Richard LT, 1. 
Who can hold a fire in his hand By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? . . . 1. 1. ew ee eh 


His noble hand Did win what he did spend. . . oy ae ha ae - AN 
Little are we beholding to your love, And little looked for at veut hélping hands: ee iv. 
Come out of that fat room, and lend me thy hand to laugha httle. . . . . 2 Henry 1 I V. ii. 
It was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not seethy hand .. . it. 
Our hands are full of business : let ’s away ; Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay woe Th 


But that the earthy and cold hand of death Lies on my tongue . . a ee 
Have you not a moist eye? a dry hand? a yellow cheek ? a white beard ? > e. % - pe ‘Hensy IV. i. 
That I ama second brother, and that I am a proper fellow of my hands ....... ~~ ii. 
He hath a tear for pity and a hand Open as day for meee charity: 6240 6 oe 6 ee S ce I 
Haled thither By most mechanical and dirty hand . . Se ag ig, See oes, ied HG de eS ee 
That time best fits the work we have in hand. . . . + . « « « «© « «© »« 2 Henry VI. i. 


And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling . . ae ae ae ee ee ee ee | 
There’s no better sign of a brave mind than a hard hand. a i. Tass ae ae Ane se AWE 
He should stand in fear of fire, being burnt i’ the hand for stealing of sheep eee: Se, Bis a ee 
Great men have reaching hands: oft have I struck Those that I neversaw. . . . . . .~ iv. 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fist, Thy leg a stick compared with this truncheon . . . . iv.1 
This hand was made to handle nought but gold . . ;. V. 


We will proclaim you out of hand; The bruit thereof will bring you many friends 3 Heavy V1. iv. 
Cursed be the hand that made these fatal holes! . . . oe eo ew ew ew « Richard 17. i. 
Be assured We come to use our hands and not our i tongues see RG aR ac GP - ee an Ex ge 
I never looked for better at his hands . . eS: Ae. Ba ae A 
Let my woes frown on the upper hand. — If sorrow can admit society Be oe. Sod Gh SANE 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; His dews fall every where. . . . Henry VI/1. i. 
As my hand has opened bounty to you, My heart dropped love. . . . . . «© - © «© © ib 


Re ee ee 
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HAnp. — Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, To silence envious tongues . Henry VITJ. iii. 
Those that tame wild horses Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle . . . . . «OV. 
Her hand, In whose comparison all whites are ink . . 2. . - « « «© «© Zvot. and Cress. i. 


She has a marvellous white hand, I must needs confess . . . ae a ae 
Time is like a fashionable host, That slightly shakes his parting guest by, the hand . cl ili. 
His heart and hand both open and both free; For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows iv. 
Good old chronicle, That hast so long walked hand in hand with time... . iv. 


Here I lift this one hand up to fidaven: And bow this feeble ruin to the earth Titus Avon: il. 
Handle not the theme, to talk of hands, Lest we remember still thatwe have none . . . . iii. 
I square my talk, As if we should forget we had nohands! . . . in. 
1’1l watch her place of stand, And, touching hers, make blessed my fide hard Rowies and Juliet, i i. 
If I profane with my unworthiest hand This holy shrine, the gentle fineisthis . . . . . . i. 
Saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, And palm to palm is = palmers’ kiss . . 1. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon herhand!. . . . ee ee eee ees | 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, hat I might touch that ‘cheek. oe! Bow cee Gar A 
They may seize On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand . . . 2... 6 se ee ee OM 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, That I yet know not?. . . . . 2 6 © ©) ilh 
Tell him so yourself, And see how he will take it at yourhands . . . 2. 6 «© 6 «© «© © Jib 
I am sure, you have your hands full all, In this so sudden business . . . . « 6 2 © © iv. 
O, give me thy hand, One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! . . . a ae ee ee 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand Over your friend that loves eal, SFulius Cesar, i. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, And tell me truly what thou think’st . . . . . 1. 


He put it by with the back of his hand, thus; and then the people fell a-shouting 


i i 
The rabblement hooted and clapped their chapped hands. . . i> Ge. tes, i 
So every bondman in his own hand bears The power to cancel his captivity oad oe ee TS 
Like the work we have in hand, Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible . . . 1. 6 «© «© © «3 
It shall be said, his judgement ruled ourhands ... . ‘ ere ee ee | 
With an angry wafture of your hand, Gave sign for me to leave jou Sie: oe ee hs See. aoe. IE 


I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery . . : 8 void, Me! oe % en A 
Yet see you but our hands, And this the bleeding ‘business they have done a ee Oe ae ee 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, The handle toward my hand? . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Go get some water, And wash this filthy witness from yourhand . ..... +. 6 + « ih 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood Clean from my hand? . . . . . 6 e eo 
My hands are of your colour; but I shame To wear a heart so white. . . . 2. 3. 6 6 es DD. 


Fears and scruples shake us: Inthe great hand of God I stand. . . . . 2. 2. 1 ew e OL 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, No son of mine succeeding. . . . . . ~ ili. 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave, And beggared yours forever . . lil. 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; Which must be acted ere they may be scanned ill. 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be The Grsilings ofmyhand. ..... 56 «© « © lv 
I think withal There would be hands uplifted in my right. . . . 2. . © «© © « © « - iv. 


What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her hands . . Bes Se oo ee aes 
It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing her hands ee ae ee eee 
What, will these hands ne’er be clean? . . . a rn, ee oe eee ee 


I hope the days are near at hand That chambers will be safe. . . . 


By strong hand And terms compulsatory . . ee ; Hamlet 


The head is not more native to the heart, The hand 1 more instrumental to the moult a 
I knew your father; These hands are not more like. . . . ge ES el ee, Be “ce 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow I made to her in nianvage ‘ 

Without more circumstance at all, I hold it fit that we shake hands and part . . . . . s 


Vv 
Vv 
v. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand as ie. Ter es as na “a “ee a ae Le oS 
v 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


With his other hand thus o’er his brow, He falls to such perusal of my face . . . . . «ik. 


What have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of fortune? . . . 1. 1 6 6 6 eth 
Do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but use all ee Wine Me cas ¥e GS Bove oe Oe 
Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing . . ; : aa a oe | 
In the corrupted currents of this world Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ae ae eee 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, Ears without hands oreyes . . . . «© « «ik. 
If by direct or by collateral hand They find ustouched. . . . . . +6 2. + «© «© «© iW. 
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Hanp. — Delays as many As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 7. 


The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense . . . ce ee Oe ee ee ee, 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand Fordo its own life ee es ae A esta Sa OE 


I. 


Had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain to breed itin? . . . . . . . King Lear, i.2. 
I will not swear these are my hands: let’s see; I feel this pin prick . . . . - 2s 6. IV] 
Hold your hands, Both you of my inclining, and the rest . . . . «. 6 © « « « + Othello, i. 2. 
Men do their broken weapons rather use Than their bare hands . . . . . «1 1 6 © «© «© be 3e 
This hand of yours requires A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer . . . 1. 2. + 6 ili. 4. 
The hearts of old gave hands; But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts . . . . . . «© ill. 4. 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash the rascals naked through the world . . . . . iv. 2. 
Of one whose hand, Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer than all his tribe . .  v. 2. 
The silken tackle Sweet with the touches of those flower-soft hands . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Give me grace to lay My duty on your hand .. . a Be this dak owiele ae i Se vat ae Ry SA, 
That self hand, Which writ his honour in the acts it did ie i de ce ee Tee Ae ie ae Ga Mae ee, Wee 
A kind of hand-in-hand comparison . woe ew ww ww) Cymbeline, i. 4. 
Join gripes with hands Made hard with hourly falsehood . as ph aie SRY ae se < de 
HANDFuL. — 1 had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. . . . . . Mid. N. Devan, iv. 1. 
HanpicraFT. — He hath simply the best wit of any handicraft man in Athens . . . iv. 2. 
HANDICRAFTS-MEN. — Virtue is not regarded in handicrafts-men. . . . . . 2 Hew VI. iv. 2. 
HanpiworK. — That foul defacer of God’s handiwork . . ‘ . « « Richard ITT. iv. 4. 
HANDKERCHER.— When your head did butache, I knit my handkercher abet your brows A. John, iv. 1. 
HANDKERCHIEF.—Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief Spotted with strawberries? O¢hedla, iii. 3. 
I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me; Lend me thy handkerchief . . . 2. . «© + e ithe 
‘That handkerchief Did an Egyptian to my mother give .. . i es 68 Lip og cake a ee, “AN 
The handkerchief ! I pray, talk me of Cassio. The handkerchief t ids Be Rtg ras th ha 
Sure, there ’s some wonder in this handkerchief: I am most unhappy in the loss of it ae ee ee 
It was a handkerchief, an antique token My father gave my mother . . . oi SP 
HANDLE. — Is this a dagger which I see before me, The handle toward my hand? ‘ Macbeth, ii. 3. 
HANDLING. — A rotten case abides no handling. . . we ew we « 2 Henry LV ive 
Humble as the ripest mulberry That will not hold the handling: » ee ee « Cortolanus, iii. 2. 
Hanpsaw. — When the wind is southerly I know a hawk froma handsaw . . . . Hamilet, ii. 2. 
HaANpDsomME. — One that hath two gowns, and every thing handsome about him. . Muck Ado, iv. 2. 
Ifa man will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him . . . . . ) Vv. 4 
A world of vile ill-favoured faults Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-vear Merry Wives, ili. 4. 
And by very much more handsome than fine . . . COGS ee ee oe ow Sane ned. 
A proper man.—A very handsome man.— He speaks well . e498 a ala! oa et  (Oetoiv: 3. 
H aNDSOMENEss — I will beat thee into handsomeness . . . . . . =. » vot. and Cress. ii. 1. 


HANDY-DANDY, which is the justice, which isthe thief? . 2... . . ) » .) . King Lear, iv. 6. 
HANG no more about me, Iam no gibbet for you . . . 1... « ee 6 « Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
He wil! hang upon him like a disease: he is sooner caught than the pestilence . . Aluch Ado, i. 1. 
If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat and shoot atme. . . . 6. 1 2 ee ee ee ee 
You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards. . . ... =. : oe ke 
I will not hang a dog by my will, much more a man who hath any honesty in him be. ede Ts 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, And sing it to herbones . . . . . ‘ 2 ok ts 
That would hang us, every mother’s son . ear. we AC nh. “Mid. N. Dream, i. 2. 
Hang off, thou cat, thou burr! vile thing, let loose ! 7 ot a. Seis ite RM rae |e 
From hour to hour, we rot and rot; And thereby hangs a tale a a ee ‘As You Like Tt, il. 7. 
Doff it for shame, And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs . . . . . . King John, iit. 1. 
Go, hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters! . . . 1. 6 6 6 « 6 et Henry /V. ii, 2. 
My skin hangs about me like an old Jady’s loose gown. « . . 1 6 0 e ee ew ee (CD 
Let us not hang like roping icicles Upon our houses’ thatch . . . . . «© «© «0 Henry V. iii. 5. 
Alas, my lord, hang me if ever I spake the words . . . 2. 6 1 ee ee 2 Henry V1. i. 3. 
Hang him with his pen and ink-horn about his neck . 2... . iv. 2. 
" Mark how well the sequel hangs together: Eleven hours I spent to Write fi over Richard 111. iii. 6. 
O, how wretched Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! . . . . Henry W117. iii. 2. 
To have done is to hang Quite out of fashion . . » . « « Trot. and Cress. iil. 3. 
Sleep shall neither night nor day Hang upon his pent-house lid . oe 0 eo ew ee) = Macbeth, i. 3. 
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Hana. — Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armour . . - - « « « Macbeth, v. 3. 
Hang out our banners on the outward walls; The cry is still, ‘They comet! Nan A - Vv. &. 
She would hang on him, As if increase of appetite had grown By what itfedon . . ‘Hamlet, i 1. 2. 
Half way down Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
O, thereby hangs a tail. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? . . we ee ee «) Othello, iii. 1. 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop To hang a doubt a ON: 5° o) % as we We iil. 3 

HANGEbD. — If he be not born to be hanged, our case is miserable . . . a Tempest, i \ he 
I reckon this always, that a man is never undone till he be hanged _.. ee Gen. of Verona, ii. 5. 
What mystery there should be in hanging, if I should be hanged, I cannot imagine J/eas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
Please you I might be whipt. — Whipt first, sir, and hanged after. 2. 2 6. 6 1 ew gp ee OW 
He that is well hanged in this world needs to fear no colours . . . . « Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! And quartered in her heart ! . . King John, ii. 1. 
Lend me thy lantern, quoth he? marry, I'll see thee hanged first. . . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
Would I were hanged, but I thought there was more in him than I could think . Cortolanus, iv. 5. 
I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it: it was mere foolery. . . . $lius Caesar, i. 2. 
Here ’s a farmer, that hanged himself on the expectation of bevy we ew ee ee Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Must they all be hanged that swear and lie? . . . ns ar 2 
To confess, and be hanged for his labour ; — first, to be Hanged: ore then io Conlon Othello, iv. 1. 

HaAncGinG. — A good favour you have, but that you have a penENe look . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
This may prove worse than hanging . . ee ee ee ee ee Oe 
The ancient saying is no heresy, Hanging and wivinn aes by destiny. . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
To be turned away, is not that as good as a hanging to yon ~ 2. 2. . . Lwelfth Night, i. 5. 
Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage. . . Be RE. Bee oe He te, Wey 8. SB Be 
Beating and hanging are terrors to me: for the lifetocome . . . . . . . Winter's Tale,iv. 3. 
A villanous trick of thine eye and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip . . . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
And like rich hangings in a hotnely house, So was his will in his old feeble body 2 Henry VJ. v. 3. 
His large fortune Upon his good and gracious nature hanging . . . . . Timonof Athens, i. 1. 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, And left me bare toweather . Cysbedine, iii. 3. 
Hanging is the word, sir: if you be ready for that, you are well cooked . . . . 1. 1 we OW 
I am sure hanging ’s the way of winking . . . . gr a es ve ae! Wes 

HANGMAN. — Obtaining of suits, whereof the hangman hath no olen wardrobe . . 1 Henry LV. i. 2. 

Hap. — If it proves so, then loving goes by haps: Some Cupid kills with arrows . Much Ado, iii. 1. 
Wherefore should I doubt? Hap what hap may, I'll roundly go about her Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 4. 
What else may hap totime I will commit ; Only shape thou thy silence to my wit 77ve//th Night, i. 2. 
Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair ; Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us 3 Henry VJ. ii. 3. 
He shall signify from time to time Every good hap to you that chances here Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 3. 
Till I know ’t is done, Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 3. 
Be it art or hap, He hath spoken true: the very dice obey him. . . . . | Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 

Happen. — Yet am | armed against the worstcan happen . . . . . . . . 3 Henry VI. iv. 1. 
I would be all,against the worst may happen . . . . . . . ee eee) Henry VIM, iii. 1. 
What can happen To me above this wretchedness? . . . . . 2. s. «© tii. 1. 

Happier than this, She is not bred so dull but she can learn . . . . "Mer. Veni’ ili. 2. 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed Than such that do e’en enemies exceed J'inzon of Athens, i. 2. 
Not so happy, yet much happier . . 96. a we, ee Soe ae ee he ee MC eER, 4: 
That I am wretched Makes thee the happier eR. ch a Sie ee Vat We eh eh I eave sy 
Some falls are means the happier toarise . 2. . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 6 ew e ee) 6~Cymebeline, iv. 2. 
And happier much by his affliction made . . . : i tae a Visi 

Happisst of all is that her gentle spirit Commits itself to ours 6 be directed Mer. ‘of Venice, iii. 2. 
As you are known The first and happiest hearers of the town . . . . . Henry VIII. Prol. 

Happity. — He writes How happily he lives. how well beloved . . . _ Two Gen. of Verona, i. 3. 
Parts that become thee happily enough, And in such eyes as ours appear not faults Mer. of Ven. ii. 2. 
Happily I have arrived at the last Unto the wished haven of my bliss . 7am. of the Shrew, v. 1. 
Tell me how he died: If well, he stepped before me,happily. . . . . . . Henry VIII. iv. 2 
I am glad I came this way so happily. . Vv. 2. 

Happiness. — Wish me partaker in thy happiness When thou dost meet zaod hap ‘Two Che of Ver. i. 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves, To seal our happiness with their consents! . . . i. 3. 
Our day of marriage shall be yours; One feast, one house, one mutual happiness . . . .) vi 4. 
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Happtness. — Lead forth and bring you back in happiness. . . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
When you depart from me, sorrow abides and happiness takes his eave: . . . Much Ado, i. 
He hath indeed a good outward happiness. . . 2 2 6 6 6 ee we ew ew ew ew ee eh 
Society, saith the text, is the happiness of life. . . . oe. 6 © 6 «6 Love's L. Lost, iv. 
It is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated inthe mean. . . .. . . Mer.of Venice, i. 
Envy no man’s happiness,. glad of other men’s good, content with my harm As You Like It, iii. 
How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’s eyes! . v. 
That part of philosophy Will I apply that treats of happiness by virtue . Tam. of the Sheva; i, 
Wisdom, courage, all ‘hat happiness and prime can happy call . . . . . . All’s Well, ii. 
Who had even tuned his bounty to sing payne POU ae oye ee 5 eo ae Wig ee ee ee 


Each day still better other’s happiness! . . ‘ » 6 « « © Richard I. i. 
To diet rank minds sick of happiness, And mlirge the Sheirtciohe ~ 6 « «) 2 Henry LV. Aw. 
I fear our happiness is at the highest. . . ‘ . . « Richard 111. i. 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days ; Compare ‘dead happiness with living woe . . iv. 
Advantaging their loan with interest Of ten times double gain of happiness. . iv. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him. . . . dn Gh cite Headey Vit. iv. 


A pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; Happiness. courts heed in hes best array Romeo & Fuliet, iii. 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness that often madness hitson . Hamlet, ii. 
I ‘ld have thee live, For, in my sense, ’tis happiness todie . . . . . . . . « « Othello, v 
Happy thou art not; For what thou hast not, still thou strivest to get. . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Here must end the story of my life; And happy were I in my timely death . Com. of Errors, i. 


I were but little happy, if I could say how much. . . . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 
Happy are they that hear their detractions and can put them to amending Pa ree ae ee ees | | 
But earthlier happy i is the rose distilled . . 2. 1. 1. 1 we we ew ee) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
How happy some o’er other some can be! . . . . iis hgh Oe ke ee Ae Mee SS Be Cae A 


Happy in this, she is not yet so old But she may feasts we ew ww ww ew) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Happy man be his dole! He that runs fastest gets the ring. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy gale Blows you to Padua here from old Verona?. . i. 


Happy the parents of so fairachild!. . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew ew ws iv. 
You are too young, too happy, and too good i as ae ee All ’s Well, ii. 
I count myself in nothing else so happy As in a soul remembering my good friends Richard //. ii. 
And never see day that the happy sees, Till thou give joy. . . ..... v. 
Happy man be his dole, say I: every man to his business. . . eB: eae cae etd Henry IV. ii. 
Then happy low, lie down ! Uneasy lies the head that wearsacrown .. . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers . . . 2... . +. 6 se) Henry V. iv. 
Count them happy that enjoy the sun. . . . ; 0 ee 6 2 Henry VI. i. 


Methinks it were a happy life, To be no better than a homely swain . . . . .3 Henry VIL. 
Though ’t were to buy a world of happy days . . . . . . 1 1 we ee Richard 111. i. 
I care not, somuch lam happy Aboveanumber . ....... . . Henry VIII. iii. 


Those men are happy; and so are all are nearher . . . 2. 1 6 ew we ee ee ee OY 
And you are come in very happy time . . . 1. 1. 1 1 we ew ew ew ee) Flings Caesar, ii. 
Not so happy, yet much happier . . . a? eee ~ «6 s) Macbeth, i. 
Happy, 1 in that we are not over-happy; On fortine’s 8 cap.y we are not the ven button Hamlet, ii. 
If it were now to die, ’I' were now to be most happy . . ~ . + « Othello, ir. 


HARBINGER. — Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger; Bear a fair presence. . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, And yonder shines Aurora’s ee Mid. N. Dreamy, in. 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death . . . : . . . Macbeth, v 
As harbingers preceding still the fates And prologue to the omen eomine on... Hamlet, i. 

Harsour. — Loath to leave unsought Or that or any place that harbours men Com. of Errors, i. 
Deem yourself lodged in my heart, Though so denied fair harbour in my house Love’s L. Lost, ii. 


In this plainness, Harbour more craft and more corrupterends. . . . . . . Ainmg Lear, ii. 
Harp. — I have been drinking hardall night .. . ~ » « « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart . bo aad . . « Much Ado, i. 
Thou shalt see how apt it is to learn Any hard lesson that may do thee so0d ae od 
These are barren tasks, too hard to keep, Not to see ladies . . . i rs . Love’ $ L. Lost, i 1. 
Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, Study to break it and not break my troth oe ae 


There is two hard things; that is, to bring the moonlight intoachamber . Add. XN. Dream iil. 
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Harp.—What these Christians are, Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect! Jler. of Ven. i. 3. 
‘ rn } or 2 


By God’s sonties, ’t will be a hard waytohit . . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 ee ee il 
It shall go hard but I will better the instruction . . set cas he Re I oe Ss 
You may as well doany thing most hard, As seek to soften: that . gE, reais ake. S ae Be Se We 

. wet 


He attendeth here hard by, To know your answer ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, But music aioe the ‘tani doth chanwe is nature v. 4. 


Time's pace isso hard that it seems the length of seven year. . As lou Like It, ii. 2. 
The common executioner, Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard . . . . itl. 5. 
Well have you heard, but something hard of nears Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
This is hard and undeserved measure. . ‘ All’s Well, ii. 3 

O time! thou must untangle this, not I; It is ‘60 hard: a knot fori me to untie | Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 
Upon my knee, Made hard with kneeling, I do pray tothee. . . . King Fohn, iii. 1. 
Your fair discourse hath been as sugar, Making the hard way sweet and delectable Richard If. ii. 3 
It is as hard to come as for a camel To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye. . scotd AR 
How ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, you should talk so idly! . .2 Henry IV. in. 2 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit To his full height . Henry V. iit. 1 
There’s no better sign of a brave mind than a hard hand . 2 Henry VI. iv. 2. 
He plies her hard; and much rain wears the marble 3 Henry VI. iii. 2 
What, at your book so hard? .. . > oe es g-4 i tae cata? 2 oe 2B, 
Strikes his breast hard, and anon he pe His eye aeaitist the moon... . Henry VI11. iii. 2. 
I will play no more to-night; My mind’s not on’t; you are too hard forme . . . . . . Wt. 
Under these hard conditions as this time Is like tolay upon us. . . . . Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel! . . . . ae ee ne ee ee ee ee ee | 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once ’T is hard te Séconcile » 2 « « « « Macbeth, iv. 
It shall go hard But I will delve one yard below their mines. . . . . 2 Hamlet, iii. 
I have watched and travelled hard ; Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I'll whistle Aung Leas, ii. 
This hard house — More harder than the stones whereof ’tis raised . . . . 2. . ee) oid. 
Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? . . i et das A 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart . . . . 2. 1 6. Cymbeline, i. 


° 


Join gripes with hands Made hard with hourly falsehood. . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee ee eh 
As slippery as the Gordian knot washard! . 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature! . . . 2 2 6 6 @ a eae ee ees 
When resty sloth Finds the down pillow hard. . . . . . Sea Sas as te et ee ZO 
Were you a woman, youth, [ should woo hard but be your groonii by (ane iit. 
HARD-FAVOURED. — Is she not hard-favoured, sir?. . . oo % Two Gen. of Verona: ii. 
Would you not have me honest? No, truly, unless thou were ‘hardsfavoured As You Like It, iii. 
HARD-HANDED men that work in Athens here . . . Ke sg Oy Mid. N. Dreamy, v. 
HARD-HEARTED. — Men grow hard-hearted and will lend fiothiie for God’ssake . Much Ado,v 


Follow me no more. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant . . . . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 
Believe not this hard-hearted man! Love loving not itself none other can. . . Richard /TI. v. 
HARDIMENT. — He did confound the best part of an hour In changing hardiment 1 Henry JV. i. 
Haropiness. — Let us be worried and our nation lose The name of hardiness and pohcy Henry V. i. 
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Plenty and peace breeds cowards: hardness ever Of hardiness is mother . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
HARDNESS. — 1 do agnize A natural and prompt alacrity I findin hardness . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 

Throw my heart Against the flit and hardness of my fault . . . . . . . Amt. and Cleo. iv. 9. 

Plenty and peace breeds cowards: hardness ever Of hardiness is mother . . . Cysbeline, iii. 6. 


H arg. — Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of a counsel Aver. of Venice, i. 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt As You Like It, w. 
The hare of whom the proverb goes, Whose valour pliicks: dead 1; ons by the beard Aung Fohkn, ii. 
What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy of Moor-ditch? . . . . . . « 1 Henry LV.i. 
The blood more stirs To rouse a lion than to starta hare! . . . 1... 6 1 ee ew ew 
Like a brace of greyhounds Having the fearful flying hare im sight . . . . .3 Henry VI. ii. 
They that have the voice of lions and the act of hares, are they not monsters? 7voi and Cress. iii. 
He that trusts to you, Where he should find you hions, finds you hares . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
An old hare hoar, And an old hare hoar, Is very good meat in Lent . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
But a hare that is hoar Is too much for a score, When it hoars ere it be spent. . . as eo Ie 
Let us score their backs, And snatch ‘em up, as we take hares, behind . . . Ant. aad Cleo. iv. 7. 
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HI ARE-BRAINED. — A hare-brained Hotspur, governed byaspleen . . . . . .1 Henry IV. ¥. 2. 
HaArRe-HEARTS. — Manhood and honour Should have hare-hearts . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, And Phoebus ’’gins arise. . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 3. 
Harm. — Tell your piteous heart There ’s no harm done. 2% Lempest, i tems 
Music oft hath such a charm To make bad good, and good provoke to harm Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 1. 
Before the always wind-obeying deep Gave any tragic instance of our harm. . Cos. of Errors, i. 1. 
On my eyelids shall conjecture hang, To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm . Aluch Ada, iv. 1. 
Bend not all the harm upon yourself; Make those that do offend yousuffertoo . . v. 1. 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill . . . . PSN Aen a ie OTR a “Lost, ii. 1. 
Never harm, Nor spell nor charm, Come our lovely lady nigh GF Sake See ee Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
What, can you do me greater harm than hate? . . . . en lgh ee a> 8 iii. 2. 
When I thought What harm a wind too great at sea might do ee | Mer. oF Vewitea 1. 
Envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good, content with my harm As Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, Which barsa thousand harms 7am. of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm Is creeping towardme. . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Alack, alack, for woe, That any harm should stain so fairashow! . . . . . Richard JI. iii. 3. 
Thou hast done much harm upon me, Hal; God forgive thee forit!. . . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 
To say I know more harin in him than in myself, were to say more than] know. . . . . ih 4 
He never did harm, that I heard of. Nor will do none to-morrow. . . . . . Henry V. iii. 7. 
My spirit can no Jonger bear these harms . . . . . . « «Henry V7. ww. 7. 
Cannota plain man live and think no harm, But thus his simple truth iust be abused? Richard 1/1. i. 3. 
None can cure their harms by wailing them ..... . Mi. He. ee we FSS 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, In my opinion, sight 6 be Gieveited By at Si ii. 2. 
And reason flies the object ofallharm . . . ..... 2... . . Trot. and Cress ii. 2. 
°T is this naming of him does him harm. . . . il KER ing: Be ae’. MMe 
What harm can your bisson conspectuities glean out af this character? - « « « Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
Which shall turn you to no further harm Than so much loss of time . . . 2. 2... . Oke. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find The harm of unscanned swiftness. . . . 1...) oi re 
Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, The instruments of darkness tell us truths. . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
I, the mistress of your charms, The close contriver of all harms. . . . . 2. 1... ee) oi 5. 
I am in this earthly world ; where to do harm Is often laudable. . . . . 2...) Ove. 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, That he suspects none . . . . . . King Lear, i. 2. 
Let me still take away the harms I fear, Not fear stilltobe taken. . . . . ..... 24, 
Let thiskiss Repair those violent harms. . Sh S cs lat a Se wa te tes, AVE 
Thou hast not half that power to do me harm ‘As I have to be hurt ~ 6 6 « « « Othello, v. 2. 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, My idleness doth hatch . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, Beg often ourown harms . . ag Ge re Se a 
Harm not yourself with your vexation: I am senseless of your wrath. » « « « Cymbeline, i. 1. 
H arMFut. — Harm within itself so heinous is As it makes harmful all that speak of it Keng Sohn, iii. 1. 
Lie gently at the foot of peace, And be no further harmful than in show. . . . .... #W2 
This too much lenity And harmful pity must be laid aside. . . . . . . . .3 Henry VI. ii. 2. 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred. . . .. . - . . « Richard 111. ww. 4. 
ET ARMLEss. — Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; Why he, a harmless necessary cat Aler. of Ven. iv. 1. 
This villanous saltpetre should be digged Out of the bowels of the harmless earth 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 
As the dam runs lowing up and down, Looking the way her harmless young one went 2 Henry V/. iii. 1. 
So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, And next histhroat . . . . .3 Henry VI. v. 6. 
Harmless fly, That, with his pretty buzzing melody, Came hereto make us merry 7itus A ndron. iii. 2. 
Harmony. — How still the evening is, As hushed on purpose to grace harmony! . Much Ado, ii. 3. 
The music of his own vain tongue Doth ravish like enchanting harmony . . Love’s L. Lost,i. 3. 
The voice of all the gods Make heaven drowsy with the harmony. . . . a! Me eaves 
Soft stillness and the mght Become the touches of sweet harmony . . . . Mer. af Venice, v. i. 
Such harmony isin immortal souls . . 2. . 1 6 ee we ee ee fe 
This is The patroness of heavenly harmony . . 3 oe a Tam. of the Sivew,: rt 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, And while I paises serve in yourharmony . . . iii. 1. 
Into his hands That knows no touch totune the harmony. . . . Richard II, i. 3. 
They gay the tongues of dying men Enforce attention like deep harmony ee . din 
When such strings jar, what hope of harmony? . ..... + ae es | Henry VI. ii, 2. 
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Harmony. — By notes of household harmony They quite forget their loss of liberty 3 Heavy VJ. iv. 6. 


Whilst I sit meditating On that celestial harmony I goto. . . - « Henry VITI. w. 2. 
Had he heard the heavenly harmony Which that sweet tongue hath made . . Vitus Andron. ii. 4. 
But these cannot I command to any utterance of harmony . . ~ e 6 «© « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
My ears were never better fed With such delightful pleasing haniiony ~ 2 6 «6 6 6 Pericles, ii. 5. 
With her sweet harmony And other chosen attractions. . . Bk et es Cae a “SS cad “as Se” OS 


I 
Harness. — Great men should drink with harness on their throats . . « « Limon of Athens, i. 2 
Blow, wind! come, wrack! At least we ’ll die with harness on our back . . . . Macbeth, v. 5 
Leap thou, attire and all, Through proof of harness to my heart . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. w. 8 
Harp.—His word is more than the miraculous harp; he hath raised the wall and houses 7emefest, 1i. 
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Harp not on that, nor do not banish reason For inequality . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
I framed to the harp Many an English ditty lovely well . . 2. . . «© 2 ©) 1 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
Harp not on that string, madam; thatis past. . . . . 2... . . «© « Richard 111. iv. 4. 
Harp on it still shall I till heart-strings break... ro a ee ee ee | Se 
Harpeb. — For thy good caution, thanks; ‘Thou hast harped “iy fear aright: . . « Macbeth, iv. 1. 
Harper. — Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s song . . . . « « « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Harpinec. — Stil] harping on my daughter: yet he knew me not at first . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Harping on what I am, Not whathe knewI was. . . « « « Ant, and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Harpy. — Rather than hold three words’ conference with this harpy ~ - » « « Much Ado, ii. 


Harrow. — Most like: it harrows me with fearand wonder . . . . . . . - +. «© Hamedet, i. 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word Would harrow up thy soul. 2... 1. ew ee 
Harry. —I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, His cuisses on his thighs, . 1 Henry JV. iv. 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter . Henry V. iv. 
Harsu. — You are too flat And mar the concord with too harsh a descant 7wwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
Tedious it were to tell, and harsh tohear . . . 2... . «1 «© + Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Plain and not honest is too harshastyle . . . . 1. 2. 1 ee eo ee 0) 6Rtehard 1171. ww. 
Bid the music leave, They are harsh and heavy tome. ....... . Henry VIII. iv. 
To whose soft seizure The cygnet’s down is harsh . . . . . . 6 « Troi. and Cress. i. 
A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, And harsh in sound to thine . . . . Coriolants, iv. 
Out of tune, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. . . . . Romcoand Fulzet, iii. 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. . . . 2. 1 ee ee et Hamlet, iii. 
Then murder ’s out of tune,And sweet revenge grows harsh. . . . . . . . « » Othello, v 


No more ado With that harsh, noble, simple nothing . . . a oe 3? Goss Oe ip belinest iil. 
HARSHNESS.—T urned her obedience, which is due to me, To sabborh harshness Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give Thee o’er to harshness. . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 


Hart. — Here wast thou bayed, brave hart; Here didst thou fall . . . . . $lins Caesar, iii. 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, The hart ungalled play . . . . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 

Harvest. — It is needful that you frame the season for your own harvest . . . <Afuch Ada,i. 
Therefore, finding barren practisers, Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil Love's LZ. Lost, iv. 
To glean the broken ears after the man That the main harvest reaps. . . As Vou Like It, iii. 
When wit and youth is come to harvest, Your wife is liketo reap a prone man 7wel/th Night, iii. 
There if I grow, The harvest is yourown . . . . Macbeth, i. 
In’s spring became a harvest, lived in court — —Whichr rare nit is to do - _ most praised Cymbeline + 

Hasts. — Our haste from hence is of so quick condition That it p:efers itself . Aleas. for Meas. i. 
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Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure; Like doth quit like... ..... WE 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste . . . 1... 6s « es «0 Md. N. Dream, i. 1. 
My business asketh haste, Andevery day I cannot come to woo . . . Tas. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Who wooed in haste and means to wed at leisure. . 2... 1 1 ww ee ill, 2. 
Come your ways. This haste hath wings indeed .. . ae ee Al's Ht “ell, ii. 1. 
Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet King Zohn, iv. 2. 
Pray God we may make haste, and come too late! . . . . . 2. we ee Richard 11.1. 4. 
His designs crave haste, his haste good hope . 2. 2 1 1 6 ew ee ee ww Co te 
Bioody with spurring, fiery-red with haste . .. be Ee te oe Med: 
Yet am I armed against the worst can happen; And haste i is needtul:: *. a re, 8.4 ‘Henry VT. iv. 1. 
I would not grow so fast, Because sweet flowers are slow and weeds make haste Richard 1/1. ii. 4. 
From that full meridian of my giory, I haste now to my setting . . . . . Henry VII. iii. 2. 
My haste made me unmannerly . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee ee we et ee ke IW 
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Hastr. — And I am nothing slow to slack his haste. . . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire Begin it with weak Straws. . « Fulins Cesar, i. 
What a haste looks through his eyes!. . . F oe ew ww we ee Macbeth, i. 
And modest wisdom plucks me From overeredulods haste bo A OR BE ce A ae eA 
This sweaty haste Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day . . .. . . Hamlet, i. 
Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty. . a ae a ae er ere ee 
Stayed it long! ? While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred ora. ae BE Se tele 
The affair cries haste, And speed must answer it . . Pere ee | Othello, i. 


Hastep. — Let it be so hasted that supper be ready at the farthest by five . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Hasty. — Is he so hasty that he doth suppose My sleep my death?. . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Hasty-FooTeb. — When we have chid the hasty-footed time For parting us Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


Har. — He wears his faith but as the fashion of his hat. . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
There is no believing old signs: a’ brushes his hat o’ mornings; what should that bode?. . iil. 
My head to any good man’s hat, These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn Love's L. Lost, 1. 
With your hat penthouse-like o’er the shop of youreyes . . . . 1... sw AN, 
Some sleeves, some hats, from yielders all things catch. . . . ... Mid. N. Dregs, ii. 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard?. . . . . « As You Like It, i. 


An old hat and ‘ the humour of forty fancies’ pricked in’t for a feather . Tam. ov the eres ili. 
A silken doublet! a velvet hose! a scarlet cloak! and a copatain hat! 
The wisdom of their choice is rather to have my hat than my heart ... . . Corio, i ii. 
And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, ‘I would be consul,’ sayshe. . . . ii. 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; Give sorrow words. . .. . Macbeth, iv. 
No hat upon his head; his stockings fouled, Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ancle Haslet, ii. 
Hatcnu. —A little from the right, In at the window, or else o'er the hatch . . . King Fohn, i. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time. . woe we ew ew) 2 Henry LV. iii. 
I do doubt the hatch and the disciose Will be some danger G ave Lat & a ce «a aoe, AM: 
Hatcuep. — Folly, in wisdom hatched, Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Dire combustion and confused events New hatched to the woefultime . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Hats. — To plead for love deserves more fee thanhate. . . . . - . TwoGen.of Verona, i. 
If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of you, But rather to beget more love in you. . . ge IM 
I something do excuse the thing I hate, For his advantage that I dearly love Meas. for Meas. ii. 
If she did not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly . . . .. . . . Much Ado,v 
I will never love that which my friend hates . . .v. 
So much I hate a breaking cause to be Of heavenly oaths, sawed with integrity Love’ $ ie Lost, v. 
The more I hate, the more he follows me. The more I love, the more he hateth Afid. N. Dream, i. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, But you must join in souls to mock me too? . . ~~ ili. 
And superpraise my parts, When I am sure you hate me with your hearts . . . . . . OM 
Could not this make thee know, The hate I bear thee made me leave theeso? . . . . ~~ iil 
What, can you do me greater harm than hate? Hate me! wherefore? . . . . . . . ili. 
How like a fawning publican he looks! I hate him for he isa Christian . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
I ’ll go in hate, to feed upon The prodigal Christian: 32 i: 30 66. eh we wae he co Sects NS 
You know yourself, Hate counsels not in such aquality .. . ssl Cao sats AM 
I give no reason, nor I will not, More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing . ‘ . iv. 
Do all men kill the things they do not love? — Hates any man the thing he would not kill? . iv. 
Every offence is not a hate at first.—What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? . iv. 
My soul, yet I know not why, hates nothing more thanhe ... . . . .As You Like It, i. 
Owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good . . . . . «© ~~ iit. 
For my part, I love him not nor hate him not. . 2. 2. 1 7 7 ee ee ee th 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him . . oe ee ee eee ee | 
O strange men ! That can such sweet use make of what they hate . ee we AM’s Well, iv. 
Free from other misbegotten hate . . . . . . « Richard 11.1. 
There shall your swords and Jances arbitrate The swelling ‘difference of your settled hate... i. 
Never write, regreet, nor reconcile This louring tempest of your home-bred hate. . . . . . i. 
Changing his property, Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. . . . . . 1. 1. © ith. 
I'll hate him everlastingly That bids me be of comfort any more . . . . - ee ee ite 
He that can do all in all With her that hateth thee and hatesusall . . . . .2 //enry VI. ii. 
I am determined to prove a villain And hate the idle pleasures of these days . . Richard //I. i. 1. 
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Hate. — By heaven, my heart is purged from grudging hate . . . . . » « Richard III. ii. 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee . . 2... « © © «© Henry VIII. iii. 
I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engendering of toads . . . Lroi. and Cress. ii. 
Call him noble that was now your hate, Him vile that was your panland’s . . + Cortolanus, i. 
So that, if they love they know not why, they hate upon no better a ground . . . . . eo 
He seeks their hate with greater devotion than they canrenderithim . . . 6... .) Oi, 
Talk of peace! I hate the word, AsI hatehell . . . . 1 . . + « « Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love . . . Si das ae ee aes 
O brawling love! O loving hate! O any thing, of nothing first rental. — ‘ ee 
My only love sprung from my only hate! Too early seen unknown, and known too late! oo 6 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; But thankful even for hate, that is meant love . . «iil. 
But when I tell him be hates flatterers, He says he does, being then most flattered Fudins Cesar, ti. 
Who neither beg nor fear Your favours nor your hate . . . . . 6 «6 6 + « Macbeth, i. 
Thou told’st me thou didst hold him in thy hate... . 2 1 6 ee ee «© © «© Othello, i. 
Though I do hate himas I dohell-pains . . . 6. + 0 ee ee ee we ee we ee 
In time we hate that which we often fear . . 1 ee ew « Ant, and Cleo. i. 
I cannot hate thee worser than I do, If thou sea me : ‘Yes? : ii. 

HatTep.—Heresies that men do leave Are hated most of those they did deceive "Mid. 'N. Dreais, ti. 
The time was that I hated thee, And yet it is not that I bear thee love , . As You Like It, iii. 


If to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to beloved. . . . . 1 Henrylv ai 


Comes to no further use But to be known and hated ...... =. =. =. 2 Henry IV. iv. 
How fain would I have hated all mankind! . . wee ew ew ew wt Limon of Athens, iv. 
The hated, grown to strength, Are newly grown to love oe ew ew we ew ew Amt. and Cleo. i. 
Hateruc. —Is as hateful to me as the reek of alime-kiln . . . . «et Merry Wives, iii. 
Death is a fearful thing. And shamed lifea hateful . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Is man so hateful to thee, That art thyselfa man? . . . . . . . «© « Timon of Athens, iv. 
O hateful error, melancholy’s child . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 © 6 © 6 0 et ew) = Ftelins Cesar, v. 
As hateful as Cocytus’ misty mouth . . . . ae alti “a6 . . Vitus Andron., ii. 
Bite our tongues, and in dumb shows Pass the remainder of o our hateful days i fs am cae) S.A AN 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, Because it isan enemy tothee Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
Accursed, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! . . ae a ae ee eee 
O day! O day! O hateful day! Never was seen so black a day as this. 1 es Son te. Sen pe EV 
Haters. — He was my master ; and I wore my life To spend upon his haters . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
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Hatretu. — The more I love, the more he hateth me. . . . « - Mid. N. Dreani,i. 
He that can do all in all With her that hateth thee and hates us ‘all ~ . « « « 2 Henry VI, ii. 
HATRED. — Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit. . . . . « Mid. N. Dreamy i ii. 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, That hatred is so far from jealousy? .. iv. 1. 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, The bleeding witness of her hatred gs Richard UT. i, 2. 
Your interior hatred, Which in your outward actions shows itself. . . . o-oe Tak SS 
Take each other’s hand ; Dissemble not your hatred, swear yourlove . ...... . «ih? 
I will never more remember Our former hatred, so thrive landmine. . ...... . dit 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred. . . Iv. 4 
I bear fo hatred, blessed man, fot, lo, My intercession likewise steads my foe Romeo and Fuliet, il. 3. 
WHauncu.—A summer bird Which ever in the haunch of winter sings . . . . . 2 Henry lV. iv. 4. 
Haunt. — One that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will have me . Cos. of Errors, iii. 2 
This our life exempt from public haunt Finds tongues intrees . . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 
There 1s a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man . . . .t Henry IV. ii. 4 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; The thief doth fear each bush an oficer 3 Henry VI.v.6 
Your beauty, which did haunt me in my slecnr., ea 8 Oe Be es oe dhe a Rechara TI. 


I°ll haunt thee like a wicked conscience still . . 2. 2. 1 6 6 es we ew Troi. and Cress. Vv. 10. 


We talk here in the public haunt of men... % . « « Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, The: air is delicate . - . « « Macbeth, i. 
Should have kept short, restrained, and out of haunt, This mad young man . . . Havelet, iv. 


I 
6. 


I. 


I have charged thee not to haunt about my doors . . . . . «1 2 + © «© «© © Othello, i. i. 


She was here even now; she haunts me in every Bate & Oe we SO ee ee: oe ee i Bo We 
Let the devil and his dam haunt you. . ao . iv. 
Haurtsoy. — The case of a treble hautboy was a mansion 1 for him, a ‘court 7 «+ 2 ‘a Henry IV. ii. 


I. 
I. 
2 
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Have.—It oft falls out, To have what we would have, we speak not what we mean Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Art thou learned ?— No, sir. — Then learn this of me: to have, isto have. As You Like It, v. 
Have is have, however men docatch. . . . 2. 1. 1 6 6 © © © 0 et ew e) King Fohn, i. 
Have not to do with him, beware ofhim . . .. . 2... 6 ee ee « Richard 111. i. 
Come, come, have with you. . . coe te Soa. See a ST 
To have done is to hang Quite out of Eshion; hike a pasty mail’ ~ « « « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
Come, let me clutch thee. I have thee not, and yet I seethee still . . . . . . Macbeth, it. 
You have me, have you not?. . . . ‘ . . Hanilet, it. 

Haven. —I have arrived at the last Unto the wished haven of my bliss ‘ Tam. of the Shrew, v. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man vere and ae havens Richard //. i. 

HAvING. — The gentleman is of no having. . . . Merry Wives, iit. 


Out of my lean and low ability I ’ll lend you something: nay having i is not much Twelfth Night, iii. 

I would not have you to think that my desire of pane is the sin of covetousness 

Our content Is our best having . . . ‘A tet ef, Sa Heavy VI. if 

Pared my present havings, to bestow My bounties rere vou, : eke fe ee Ry a ge Save OME 

The greatest of your having lacks a half To pay your present debts - « « Limon of Athens, ii. 
Havoc.—Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, Nor my bad life reft me somuch A/uch A do, iv. 

Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, To tear and havoc more than she caneat Henry V. i. 


Do not cry havoc, where you should but hunt With modest warrant . . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Cry ‘ Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war . . . . see ew ow ew Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Hawk. — Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch 8 ee ee oe E Aenry VIG. 
When the wind is southerly I know a hawk froma handsaw. . .. . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
HAWKING. — Without hawking or spitting or saying we are hoarse... . As You Like It, v. 
Talking of hawking; nothing else, my lord. . . oe ee wt) 2 Henry VI. ii. 
HawTuorn. — When wheat is green, when hawthorn ‘buds appear ~ « « « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Hangs odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles . . . . « + « « AS You Like It, iii. 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind . . ~ 0 « « « King Lear, iii. 
Hay. — Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay: good hay . « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. . . iv. 
The sun shines hot; and, if we use delay, Cold biting wititer mars our r hoped-for hay 3 ‘Henry VI. iv. 
I will drain him dry as hay “ ~ . . . Macbeth, i. 
*T was her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hays - . . King Lear, ii. 
Hazarp. — In the boldness of my cunning, I will lay myself in hazard. . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath . . . . « + « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Men that hazard all Do it in hope of fair advantages . 2. 1 1 1 1 ee te ew ew ee el OU 
Ill then nor give nor hazard aught forlead . . . gs Aces igi Tele ake Hahn ena Bt ae A 
I pray you, tarry: pause a day or two Before you hazard . sds SS GS be he Ek ods A 
Thou this to hazard needs must intimate Skill infinite or monstrous desperate: . All's Well, ii. 
We ’Il strive to bear it for your worthy sake To the extreme edge of hazard . . . . . «All. 


To the hazard Of all incertainties himself commended . . . . . . « + Weeinter's Tale, iii. 
I will ease my heart, Albeit I make a hazard of my head. . . . .» - «© + «© 1 Henry lV.i. 


To set so rich a main On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. . . . . . +. + «© ~ Jv. 
I have set my life upon a cast, And I will stand the hazard of thedie. . . . Richard /I/. v. 
You wot well My hazards still have been your solace . . . wee ee + Cortolanus, iv. 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard, From firm security. F . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
H azev-NuTs.—As brown in hue As hazel nuts and sweeter than the kernel Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Haze_-twic. — Like the hazel-twig Is straight and slender and as brown in hue . . ii. 
Heap. — His bold head ’Bove the contentious waves he kept. . . re ee Tempest, il, 
If it should thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide my head . GP ten 9h, Gaede Te. A 
While thou livest, keep a good tongue inthy head . . 1 6 6 6 0 ee ew ee ee 
There were such men Whose heads stood in their breasts. . 2. . 2 6 6 6 6 we ee ei 
Now does my project gather toa head: My charms crack not . . . . . - e+ 6 + es) OW. 
His experience old; His head unmellowed, but his judgement ripe . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Heap on your head A pack of sorrows which would press youdown . . + © ~ «© «© © ~~ Gib. 
Marty, sir, I have matter in my head against you. . » . . « 6) Merry Wives, i. 
Does he not hold up his head, as it were, and strut in his alte a ae ee ae ee ee 


Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy head? 6. Gwe eu “Sure, ap OO: Ba Ee ae. Tk 
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Heap. — Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders. . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
I dare not for my head fill my belly; one fruitful meal would set me to " Ma's 2.) AW. 3. 
Between you I shall have aholy head . . . ee ae ee ee Com. of Errors, ii. 1 
I must get a sconce for my head, and insconce it too i? eS, GR Dae Tl > A ee a AS 


2 
No longer from head to foot, than from hip to hip. Ae ake. ig i 2 
His sleeps were hindered by thy railing, And thereof comes it that his head i is light . I. 
I know you by the waggling of yourhead . 2. 1. 6 1 1 © 6 @ ww we Much Ado, i. ot. 
I 
2 
1 


You shake the head at so long a breathing . . . ie oe oe a ead ee anaes A 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he i is 3 all nih Se tee genta iii. 


My head to any good man’s hat, These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn Love's L. Lost, 1. 
A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, When the suspicious head of theft is stopped . . iv. 3. 


Remember thy courtesy ; I beseech thee, apparel thy head . . . «4. «Wes 
Stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, And kiss thy fair large ears . . Mid. N. Dreae i iv. 1. 
Their heads are hung With ears that SWEEP away the morning dew... are A 
I cannot get a service, no; I have ne’er a tongue in my head . . ; | Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 


The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head Spits in the face of heaven . eS ce. eae Meta 
A bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto . . ..... . iin 


Tell me where is fancy bred, Or in the heart orin the head? .°. . . «1. «~~. Ofte 2 
IT never knew so young a body with so old ahead. . Gg cet ee ee oe AVES 
Like the toad, ugly and venomous, Wears yet a precious jewel i in his head . As You Like It, ii. 1 
' Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard?. . . ge ies 28> Be ga ge. ae. ip. Bo aS 
I'll write it straight; The matter ’s in my head and in my heart ae eee eee a eee | 
Though he comes slowly, he carries his house on his head. iv. 1. 
See, to beguile the old folks, how the young folks lay their heads together t T am. ‘of the Sivaud 2. 
Then hadst thou had an excellent head of hair . . . . 1. ww we s Twelfth Night, i. 3. 


Inch-thick, knee-deep, o’er head and earsa forked one! . . . . . . . « Winter's Tale,i. 2. 
Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, I like itwell . . . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
i 


Makes it take head from all indifferency, From all direction .. fh ees 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? Why dost thou look s 0) sadly ? a ee er es | 
~ When your head did but ache, I knit my handkercher about your brows . . . ive 
* The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out, And strewed repentant ashes on his head » iver 
Do not seek to stuff My head with more ill news, foritisfull . . ..... . ivVe2 
~ You pluck a thousand dangers on your head . . : ar ae Richard IT. ii. ¢ 
' Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood With sulemn: reverence. . . . « . «© © ili 2 
A plague on thee! hast thou never an eye in thy head? canst not hear? . . .1 Henry JV. ii. 1 
Hath drawn The special head of all the land together . 2. 2 1. 2. 1 1 7 1 ee oe ee IMG 
In short space It rained down fortune showering on your head . . . . & Saga: Wee ae ce, WE 
* Not a dangerous action can peep out his head but Iam thrust uponit . . . . 2 Henry IV.i.2 
' Then happy low, lie down! Uneasy lies the head that wears acrown ... .. . . © dite 
Like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it withaknife. . . . . . . iii 2 
Let it pry through the ‘Portage of the head Like the brasscannon . .... . ues V’ iii. t 
Never ‘broke any man’s head but his own, and that was againsta post . . . . ii 2 
If their heads had any intellectual armour, they could never wear such heavy head- pieces . ii 7 
Have their heads crushed like rotten apples! . . . be a od oh MH 
A good soft pillow for that good white head Were better than a ‘churlish ‘turf . eg iv. 1 
As the suspect is great, Would make thee quickly hop without thy head . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 3 
What mischiefs work the wicked ones, Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby! . . ii. 1 
This dishonour in thine age Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground! . . . . . .~ ii. 3 
See how the giddy multitude do point, And nod their heads! . . he ee ee |e | 
- All of you have laid your heads together — Myself had notice of your conventicles : he see OS 
Let them break your backs with burthens, take your houses over your heads . . iv. 8 
He ’s sudden, ifa thing comes in his head . . . se Hears VI. v. 5 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born, To signify thou earnest: to bite the world iv. 6 
Finds the testy gentleman so hot, As he will lose his head ere give consent. . Richard /1/. iii. 4 
Off with his head! Now, by Saint Paul I swear, I will not dine until I see the same . . ._ ili. 4. 


’ The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams That ever entered in a drowsy head . . . .~ Vv. 3 
Our head shall go bare till merit crownit . 2... 060. © ee ee © 6 Lvot. and Cress. iii. 2 
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HEAbp. — To show bare heads In. congregations, to yawn, be still and wonder . . Coriolanus, iii. 
_ The beast With many heads butts me away. . ; . iv. 
It argues a distempered head So soon to bid gosd-morraw. to thy bed . ‘ “Ronee aad Fuliet, i. 
Lord, how my head aches! what a head have 1! It beats as it would fall in tw ony pieces. ii. 
Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is full of meat . . . én . Uh 
Those that understood him smiled at one another and shook their heads 5  Fulius Casar, i. 
Then you scratched your head, And too impatiently stamped with your foot . . . . 2...) ii. 


Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, And put a barren sceptre in my gripe Macéeth, iii. 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand: Which must be acted ere they may be scanned iii. 


Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood Of Birnam rise... iv. 
The head is not more native to the heart, Ihe hand more instrumental to the iiouth "Hamlet, i. 
- Once methought It lifted up its head and did address Itself to motion . . . ee ees 


No reckoning made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections on my head, eee ee 
No hat upon his head ; .his stockings fouled, Ungartered, and duwn-gyved to his ancle. . . ii. 


And thrice his head thus waving up and down, He raised a sigh so piteous. . . ae. ae CAN 
With his head over his shoulder turned, He seemed to find his way without his eyes eooee Se 

. At his head a grass-green turf, At his heels a stone. . . Ces ae aS aes SP AVS 

. And, in this upshot, p purposes mistook Fallen on the inventors’ heads a eT a ee ae ee 2 
He that has a house to put ’s head in has a good head-piece. . . . « Xing Lear, iii. 

. Your houseless heads and unfed sides, Your looped and windowed taggediiess Bo ees 

. Milk-livered man! That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ... .....~ iv. 

. Methinks he seems no bigger than hishead . . . a ee a ee ee | 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head To hear of pleasure’s sname ....... iv. 
Are you there with me? No eyes in your head, nor no money in your purse?. . . .. . . 
From the extremest upward of thy head To the descent and dust below thy foot . 

- The very head and front of my offecding Hath this extent, no more . . ire 8 " Othello i i. 
Antres vast and deserts idle, Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven tn erly 
The Anthropophagi and men whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders . . . . . 1 wi. 
Abandon all remorse ; On horror’s head horrors accumulate. . . . ©. - 6 © 6 ee) ili. 
Boldness be my friend! Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! . . . - « »« Cymbeline, i. 

Heap-pigcr. — He that has a house to put ’s head in has a good head-piece . . . King Lear, iii. 
HEADSTRONG liberty is lashed with woe - . ee ww ww ww 6 Com. of Errors, ii. 
Heat. — What wound did ever heal but by degrees? dee Bs a ae Sew ee oe Oe AN: 
Heactu. — Sweet health and fair desires consort your grace!. . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
A beard, fair health, and honesty; With three-fold love I wish you all these ihiree ee Vv. 
Health shall live free and sickness freely die . . . . . . All's Well, ii. 
He has his health and ampler strength indeed Than most shave of ie cee - « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Even in the instant of repair and health, The fit is strongest . . . . . « . King Fohn, iii. 
His health was never better worth than now . . 6 6 oe ew ew ew) 6 Henry IV. iv. 
The lives of all your loving complices Lean on your health a8 - . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
You wish me health in very happy season; For I am, on the sudden, something il, 2... iv. 
She either gives a stomach and no food; Such are the poor, inhealth . . . . .... iv. 
For God doth know how many now in health Shall drop their blood. . . . . . Henry V.i. 
A letter for me! it gives me an estate of seven years’ health. . . . . . . Coritolanus, ii. 
It is not for your health thus to commit Your weak condition to the raw cold . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
I am not well in health, and that isall . . . . he aes es OM NE A AE 
Were he not in health, He would embrace the means ato come by it hte Va la ie Ate ee ee. 
I shall forget myself; Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther . . . . . 1. iv. 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, And health on both!. . . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Find her disease, And purge it to a sound and pristine health . . . . v. 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thou a spirit of health or goblin Aamned: Hamlet, i i. 

HEALTH-GIVING. — To the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving air . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 

Heactuy.—Not as one would say, healthy ; but so sound as things that are hollow Afeas. for Meas. i. 

Heap. — How prove you that, in the great heap of your knowledge? . . . . As Vou Like It, i. 
They have engrossed and piled up The cankered heaps of strange-achieved gold 2 Henry JV. iv. 


Great anchors, heaps of pearl, Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels . . . . . Richard JIT. i. 
Hear. — Happy are they that hear their detractions and can put them to mending. Much Ado, ii. 
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Hear. — As you hear of me, sothink of me . . . . . 2 e . « « » Much Ado, iv. t. 
Sleep I now and think I hear all this? What error drives our eyes and ears amiss? Com: of Err. ii. 2. 
I love to hear him lie, And I will use him for my minstrelsy. . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, x. 
To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately ; or to forbear both. . . . ree hes 
For aught that I could ever read, Could ever hear by tale or history fe Bh oe ’ Mid. ‘WN. Dvenve: i, re 
He hears merry tales and smiles not ; I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 


I am never merry when I hear sweet music. ois a oe T 
Yet words do well When he that speaks them pleases those that hear ioe A s "¥¢ ou Like It, ili, 5. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply Without atongue. . . . . . . King Fokn, iii. 3. 
I never longed to hear a word tillnow . . . se ee ew ww ew wt Rithard IL. v. 3. 
You shall hear in such a kind from me As will displease you. . ... ...t Henry IV. i. 3. 
Your humble patience pray, Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play . . . . Henry V. Prol. 
Speak, my lord; For we will hear, note and believe in heart . .... . i, 2. 
I hear, yet say not much, but think the more. . . 2... 2. 2 1 ww, 4 Henry Vi. iv. 3. 
Whereof We cannot feel too little, heartoomuch ....... . . . « Henry VIII. i. 2. 
What you have to say I will with patience hear . . . . . . . «we e)| = Ft8lius Caesar, i. 2. 
A time Both meet to hear and answer such high things . . . ox *s are oe 
He hears no music ; Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort As if he mocked himself oh 
Hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you may hear . . Pee eT eae - iil 2. 
Thou sure and firmi-et earth, Hear not my steps, which way they walk: « ae ee Macbeth, ii. 8. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell That summons thee to heaven or hell . . ii, 1. 
HEARD. — O excellent device! was there ever hearda better? . . . Two Gen. yy, Vovomai i. 1. 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1 
This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. — The best in this kind are ‘but shadows . . v.1 
Out of these convertites There is much matter to be heard and learned . . As You Like It, v. 4. 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar?. . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
Have I not heard the sea puffed up with winds Rage like : an avai ‘boar chafed with sweat?. . i. 2 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, And heaven’s artillery thunder? . . . . . «i 2 
Well have you heard, but something hard of hearing . . ee ee a ee ee | 
Worse than the great’st infection That e’er was heard or read » 0 © 6 « «) Winter's Tale, i. 2 
Have you beheld, Or have you read or heard? or could youthink? . . . . . King Fohkn, iv. 3. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, And then is heard nomore . . . . JAfacbeth, v. 5. 
So have I heard and do in part believe it . . . . 2 6 6 6 ee te ew ae: ie de 
I have heard of your paintings too, well enough . . lil. 1. 
She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished That eaten had made ber such, aman 1 Othello, } L 3 
HEARER.—Thou wilt be a lover presently, And tire the hearer with a book of words uch Ado, t Lo 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excused Ofevery hearer . . ..... . Wr 
That loose grace Which shallow laughing hearers give tofools . . . . . shove s cE: Lost, v. 2 
And makes them stand Like wonder-wounded hearers. . . . . . =. =. =.» « Hamlet, v.1 
HEARING. — And younger hearings are quite ravished . ..... . . . Love's L. Lost, i. I. 
Warble, child; make Passionate my sense of hearing . . ‘ iii. 1. 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, It pays the hearing double recompense Mid. Nv. Dream: lil. 2. 
Well have you heard, but something hard of hearing . . - Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
*T is a good hearing when children are toward. — But a harsh hearing when women are froward v. 2. 
Which of you will stop The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks? . . 2 Henry JV. Induc. 


Most pestilent to the hearing ; and, to bear ’em, The back is sacrifice to the load Henry VII. i. 2. 
Dismiss the controversy bleeding, the more entangled by your hearing . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing To what I shall unfold . . . . « . «. Hamlet, i. 5. 
Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, To the smothering of the sense Cysbeline, iii. 2. 
Hearsg. — Set down your honourable load, If honour may be shrouded in a hearse Richard //1. i. 2. 
HEARSED. — Would she were hearsed at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Heart. — O, the cry did knock Against my very heart!. . . 2... 2 ee ee ia 1. 2. 
Tell your piteous heart There’s no harm done .. . Ses TR at ae a ee 
My heart bleeds To think o° the teen that I have turned cou to ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Set all hearts i’ the state To what tune pleased hisear. . . . . 2 6 ee ee we we ew eh 
Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well; Awake! . . . . . . 6. 2. we La 
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Heart. — The very instant that I saw you, did My heart fly to your service . . . Zemfest, ii. 
With a heart as willing As bondage e’er of freedom. .« . . 1. 6» 6 © © © © © © ee (Ohh 
Here’s my hand. — And mine, with my heart in’t . 6. 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ihe 
The white cold virgin snow upon my heart Abates the ardour of my liver . . . .. . iv. 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with thought . . . . . . . TwoGen. of Vevont, i. 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, When inward joy enforced my heart tosmile! . . . i. 


Sweet lines! sweet life! Here is her hand, the agent of her heart. . 2. 2. © »- + «© «© e ei 


His thoughts immaculate, His tears pure messengers sent from his heart . . . . «© «6 « «ik 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven fromearth . . 2. . 2. 6 © © © © © © © © «© 
Blessing of your heart, you brew good ale ... . fo @- Me wee Tile 


If you knew his pure heart’s truth, You would quickly learn to know him by his voice. . . iv. 


I have heard thee say No grief did ever come so near thy heart . . 2. 1. 2 6 © © @ © iv. 


A heart As full of sorrows as the seaofsands. . . © 1 6 6 ee ee te ee ee UW 
I thank you always with my heart, la! with my heart . . . . 1. 6 e ee) Merry Wives, i. 


The best and the fairest, that would have won any woman’s heart. . . . . . 1 + «© «© i. 
Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpose . . 2 1. 6 6 6 8 ee ee ee eh 
My heart is ready to crack with impatience . . 1. 6. 1 1 6 we ew ee tw ew ew we ew ew 
Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt sack be the issue... . . iil. 
A woman would run through fire and water for such a kind heart . . 2. 2 6 6 8 ee es Gd 
You must pray, and not follow the imaginations of your own heart . . . . 6 « 6 6 « iv. 


Though we would have thrust virtue out of our hearts by the head and shoulders . . v. 
The valiant heart is not whipt out of histrade. . . . . 2 2 ee se) Meas. oe Meas. ii. 
Go to your bosom; Knock there, and.ask your heart what it doth know. ... . Sate vite 


And in my heart the strong and swelling evil Of my conception. . . 2... 2. «© «© ee i 
O heavens! Why does my blood thus muster to my heart? . 2. 1. 6. 1 6 6 6 ee ee OD 
I am pale at mine heart to see thine eyes so red: thou must be patient és as Tae ws at gh: AW 
Not changing heart with habit, I am still Attorneyed at your service. . . : i te WE 
So deep sticks it in my penitent heart That I crave death more willingly than mercy a eee 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart . . 2... . « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted ; Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint . 11. 
Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart, My food, my fortune . . . . . . © iii 


If my breast had not been made of faith and my heart of steel . . . . ane ae WS Stas OAM 
What observation madest thou in this case Of his hear}’s meteors tilting in his face? . . . Iv. 
My tongue, though not my heart, shall have hiswill 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 1 oe ee ee ee 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue docurse . . ee AV: 
One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel; A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough: Sy a ae, GE 
I could find in my heart to stay here still and turn witch . . . «© 1 7 ee i oie ot » SAV 
Would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart . . . 2... . "Much Ada, i. 
1 dare swear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. . . . . L  eolgh tk 
In her bosom [ll unclasp my heart, And take her hearing prisoner with the force oe oe at ae 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues . . 2. 1 7 6 6 ee eee ee th 


I gave him use for it, a double heart for his singleone. . . . 2. 2 6 2 6 e+ ee ee) 
My cousin tells him in his ear that he isin herheart . . . 2. 1. 1. 61 8 8 ee ee eh 
Nature never framed a woman’s heart Of prouder stuff . 2. . . . 6 ee te we ee 
I will requite thee, Taming my wild heart to thy loving WANG 32%. cu. es Oe a a SI 
He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper oo Gk BGs tiie URS Ja a Se a Ta” ZU 
What his heart thinks his tongue speaks. . . . 2... i. a eS ce ae Sa: Bas 
I think he holds you well, and in dearness of heart . . 6. 6. 6 6 ee ee ee ee OH 


God send every one their heart’s desire! . . ce ho ee eee Oe oe Me os 
Indeed I cannot think, if I would think my heart. out of thinking 2. 2. 2 6 we we ee 
In despite of his heart, he eats his meat without grudging . . . i. 


If half thy outward graces had been placed About thy thoughts and counsel of thy heart ! ! - iv. 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, And she lies buried with her ancestors v. 
I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried . thy eyes a 6 kb ee we ee we OM 
A miracle! here ’s our own hands against our hearts . . . 1. 1 6 6 3 ee ew ew ee UW 
That we may lighten our own hearts, and our wives’ heels . 2. 2. 6 1 6 6 ee ee CU, 
You shall be so received As you shall deem yourself lodged in my heart. . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
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Haart. — By the heart’s still rhetoric disclosed with eyes, Deceive me not now Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impressed, Proud with hisform . .. . . . .~ ib. 
Negligent student! learn her by heart. — By heart andin heart . . . 1. 6 2 6 + © ool. 
By heart you love her, because your heart cannot come by her . . . «© «© 1. ee ee eA 
In heart you love her, because your heart is in love with her. . 2 2 6 6 ee ee ww ODD 
Out of heart you love her, being out of heart that you cannot enjoy her. . . . . ii 


When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, We bend to that the working of the heart iv. 
She might ha’ been a grandam ere she died: And so may you; fora light heart lives long . v. 
Farewell, worthy lord! A heavy heart bears not a nimble tongue. . . . . 4... .. ze 
Look on me; Behold the window of my heart, mineeye . . .. .. v. 
I will roar, that I will do any man’s heart good to hear me . . i ae ce ‘Mid. N. Priam i. 
Loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts . ii. 
But yet vou draw not iron, for my heart Is true as steel . . . . ae eo Ale 


One turf shall serve as pillow for us both; One heart, one bed, two bosoms and one troth ea 
My heart unto yours is knit So that but one heart we can make of it . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1. ew Oth 
Nature shows art, That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart . . 2. 2. 6 . . ww) Ok 


Methought a serpent eat my heart away, And you sat smiling at his cruel prey . . . . .~) il. 
Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 1 1 ee ee ew ile 
And superpraise my parts, When I am sure you hate me with your hearts . . . ee 


Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart joe? AG 


Man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to ae what my dream was iv. 


Joy and fresh days of love Accompany your hearts! . .. . er et Ge es a, 
Whose gentle hearts do fear The smallest monstrous mouse that biceps on floor... .. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine Than my heart cool with mortifying groans Aer. of Venice, 1. 
Like a villain with a smiling cheek, A goodly apple rotten at the heart . . . , ees | 
I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth! eM 
My conscience, hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wisely tome ..... . ii. 


I have too grieved a heart To take a tedious leave . . 2. 1. 1 1 1 ee ee ee ee 
I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit . . . . . ee TBs ods “ae at caesar “Gee can CAL, 
Tell me where is fancy bred, Or in the heart or in the head?. ge Sd.o tae ue Saat ce Ser ca ee Pe. oes’ SA 


How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false As stairs ofsand! . . .... . . . Wik 
Hath woven A golden mesh to entrap the heartsofmen . . . . . . ee ee ew OD 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint. . . . 20M ae Re de es Sar. AW 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, It is an attribute to God himself $e 36 es. he SS eae SIMS 
I could not for my heart denyithim . . 1 1. 1 1 ew ee ee ee ee ee UM 
Even so void is your false heart of truth. . . SOR att ee ae ee ee ee 2 
Enchantingly beloved, and indeed so much in the heart of the world . . . As You Like I, i. 
My father’s rough and envious disposition Sticks me at heart . . . 2... 6 es ee ew ak 


I could find in my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel . . . . we ee ee ee 
What stature is she of ?— Just as high as my heart. . . . i as a ee | 
This way will I take upon me to wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep's sheart . . . . iii. 
A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, stagger in this attempt. . Gos ae ate AN 
The common executioner, Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard a ae iii. 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; And if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee i tit. 
I'll write it straight; The matter’sin my head andin my heart . . . . . 1. + + sod 
Thy godhead laid apart, Warr’st thou with a woman’s heart? . . . 2. 2 + 6 ee ee Ov. 
How it grieves me to see thee wear thy heartinascarf!. . ... 0.0.0.4... e e. OW 
I thought thy heart had been wounded with the claws ofalion. . . . Vv. 
Affection is not rated from the heart . . . . 1 2 ee ew we es Tain. of the Shrew, i 1. 
Much good do it unto thy gentle heart! . . . ea - AV, 


My tongue will tell the anger of my heart, Or ise ay heart concealing it will break ea eae. AME 
Our soft conditions and our hearts Should well agree with our external parts. . . . . . Vz 
My heart as great, my reason haply more, To bandy word for word . ........ 
Heart too capable Of every line and trick of his sweet favour ... .. . . Adl’s Well,i. 
Howsome’er their hearts are severed in religion, their heads are bothone . . . . . . wei. 
It will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown ofa big heart . . . . 2. 6 © we ei 
My state that way is dangerous, since I cannot yet find in my hearttorepent. . . . . . ii. 
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HEArRT.—But the boldness of his hand, haply, which his heart was not consenting to Ad/’s Well, iii. 2. 


My heart is heavy and mine age is weak ; Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak __ iii. 4. 


My mother told me just how he would woo, As if she sat in’s heart . . . . 1. 2 ee © iv. 


If my heart were great, ’T would burst atthis . . . ae oe oe ee ee | 
Whose dear perfection hearts that scorned to serve Humbly called mistreus . v. 
So wears she to him, So sways she level in her husband’s heart . .. . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
I have said too much unto a heart of stone And laid mine honour too anchary, out. . iii. 
One that indeed physics the subject, makes old hearts fresh. . . . 1... Winter's s Tale, i. 
My heart dances; But not for joy; notjoy . . 8h a tees ee ee, 


I have trusted thee, Camillo, With all the nearest chives to ny heart. bt LESBO ee Ge. oe ASM 
Do ’t and thou hast the one half of my heart; Do ’t not, thou split’st thine own. . . . . wi 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, ’T is pity she’s not honest . . . . 1... Oiih 
Woe the while! O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, Break too! . . . . . 1 «oii. 
Weep I cannot, But my heart bleeds. . 2. 2. 1 6 6 6 ee te ew we we ww ww) Ht 
I am no fighter: I am false of heart that way . . . 2 6 6 ee ee ew ew te ew we ee 
A merry heart goes all the day, Your sad tires ina mile-a oo... eb Sete ws Gl AN: 
Your heart is full of something that does take Your mind from feasting . ae. tig Sos oat! Ws Dh age” JMS 
The gifts she looks from me are packed and locked Up in my heart . . . . . 2. ee ee) OW, 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together Affliction alters . . . . ... =. iv. 
So locks her in embracing, as if she would pin hertoher heart. . . . - . 1... 2 6 
* I would fain say, bleed tears, for I am sure my heart wept blood . . ..... 2.6. ~ =~. 
He that perforce robs lions of their hearts May easily wina woman’s. . . . . King Sohn, i. 
Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart And fought the holy wars in Palestine. . . . . ii. 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, But with a heart full of unstained love . . . . ik, 
Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! And quartered in herheart! . . . . . .) ii 
Alas, I then have chid away my friend! He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart! . . . . iv. 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, Being an ordinary inundation ......2.2. ~'WY. 


The tackle of my heart is cracked and burned. . i} ee as OW 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, Which holds but till thy n news is be uttered Oks v. 
Never did captive with a freer heart Cast off his chains of bondage .... . Richard Il. i. 
Even in the glasses of thine eyes I see thy grieved heart . . aoe Me 


When the tongue’s office should be prodigal To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart rae 
Call it a travel that thou takest for pleasure. — My heart will sigh when I miscall itso. . . .i. 
My heart disdained.that my tongue Should so profane the word . . ee 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts With humble and familiar. courtesy Sa | ee coe RO 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, And prick my tender patience . . . . 1. . © iit 
My heart is great; but it must break with silence, Ere’t be disburdened . . . ....~ ii. 
The commons hath he pilled with grievous taxes, And quite lost their hearts . . . . 1.) ill. 
The nobles hath he fined For ancient quarrels, and quite Jost their hearts . . . 2. 2...) Oi 
If heart’s presages be not vain, We three here part that ne’er shall meet again. . . . . .~ ii. 
Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee. . . . are 
Mine ear is open and my heart prepared: The worst is worldly loss ‘hou canst unfold 4° dM 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder than steel. . 2. 2. 6. 1 7 6 ee eo ew ew we sO 


Snakes, in my heart-blood warmed, that sting my heart! . 2... 2. 2 6 ee we ee OL 
Swell’st thou, proud heart? I'll give thee scope to beat. . . . ae er a eee ee ee 
Sorrow and grief of heart Makes him speak fondly, like a franticman . . . oe. ON 
Me rather had my heart might feel your love Than my unpleased eye see your Sourteey ie) 


Your heart is up, I know, Thus high at least, although your knee below .. . ren te 
My legs can keep no measure in delight, When my poor heart no measure keeps i in grief ee 
I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point . . . . iv. 
Your brows are full of discontent, Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears . . . . . iv. 


Must we part ?— Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from heart . . . v. 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part ; Thus give I mine, and thus take T thy heart v. 


Read not my name there; My heart is not confederate with my hand . .......~ ~VY.z. 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove A serpent that will sting thee tothe heart. . . . . vz 
He prays but faintly and would be denied ; We pray with heart and soul and all beside . . v. 
Thine eye begins to speak; set thy tongue there ; Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear v. 
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Heart.—I would thou wert the man That would divorce this terror from my heart Richard II. v. 4. 
The sound that tells what hour it is Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart. . . v. 5- 
What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say . 2 6 2 1 1 ew te ew we . We S. 
I will ease my heart, Albeit I make a hazard of my head . . ; dice 2 Oct Has LVL. 3. 
Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship cometoyou! .. . . ik. 4 
Marry, And I am glad of it with all my heart . . . Seg ee es Se, Ae 
Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain Upon the beauty of all paris hexides a ge Aa 
Dressed myself in such humility That I did pluck myisiim from men’s hearts . . . . « ii. 2 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. . ; a gc tain Be VE Se. Be 
I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no atreneth to fepent. OMe te ed, a ee 
A braver place In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself . 2. . . 6. 1. 6 ee ee AW 


With hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’ heads. . . . ees ae ot 
Fare thee well, great heart! Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! : ‘ Vv. 4. 
As good as heart can wish. ae | Henry Iv. i. 


1 
An habitation giddy and unsure Hath he ‘that buildeth c on the vulgar heart . ee ep SE a So a kcs 
Your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as heart would desire. . . - . 2 «© «© «© we e +) hg 
Why, that’s well said; a good heart’s worth gold . . . gi) ot Gh as ce AB 
If my heart be not ready to burst, — well, sweet Jack, havea a care of thyself . ys ee cas “Alas 
It would have done a man’s heart good to see. . . 2 - 6 ee ew ee ee ew «CLD 


By the mass, I could anger hertothe heart . . . a eo da wah: et SS me. ag, Sa? AS ca Na 
I will deeply put the fashion on! And wear it in my heart BS iy Be Cs we tae ee ee ee, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, What mightst thoudo! . . . . . . Henry V. ii. Prol. 
Thou hast spoke the right ; His heart is fracted and corroborate . . . . 2. 2. 6. ee) oh 
We carry not a heart with us from hence That grows not in a fair consent withours . . . ii. 
And do serve you With hearts create of duty and of zeal . . . Be ee OR eS OD 
When he shall see our army, He ’ll drop his heart into the sink of fear he. ay aes ae UE ae see AG 
A man that I love and honour with my soul, and my heart, and my duty bo idee ‘ . di 
All offences, my lord, come from the heart: never came any from mine that i offend: . Iv. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, Unpruned dies. . . .. . oe aoe. OM 
A good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon ; or rather the sun, and not the moon. ... Vv. 
Having neither the voice nor the heart of flattery aboutme . . ...... v. 
My heart and hands thou hast at once subdued... é. 3. aoe 8 envy VI. i. 


Hear how dying Salisbury doth groan! It irks his heart he nn be revenged. . . . . «i. 
A braver soldier never couched lance, A gentler heart did never sway in court . . . . «iii 
O Lord, that lends me life, Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness!. . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 


Such is the fulness of my heart’s content . . . ee ie? Gy ey 4 a 
Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart And dimmed mine paves ee ee ee 
Let not his smoothing words Bewitch your hearts . . . ay 
How irksome is this music to my heart! When such strings jar, what hope ‘of harmony? . 
Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief . . . ; yee al IE 
I pray thee, sort thy heart to patience; These few days wonder will be quickly wom... ii. 
A heart unspotted is not easily daunted . . . Sn WW 2B oa es es we OT 
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Unburthens with his tongue The envious load that lies pon his heart: 2. gee ce el eo se 
My heart is drowned with grief, Whose flood begins to flow within mineeyes. . . . . . ili. 
] took a costly jewel from my neck, A heart it was, bound in with diamonds. Ser . ii 
And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart, And called them blind and dusky sréctacles «di 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just iii. 
Heart’s discontent and sour affliction Be playfellows to keep youcompany! .. . . . «iii. 
Be as free as heart can wish or tongue cantell. . . . ie ea AN, 
Unloose thy long-imprisoned thoughts, And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart . de, Hay OS 
Even at this sight My heart is turned to stone: and while ’t is mine, It shall be stony . 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen . . . . . . «3 Henry vii il. 
I can smile, and murder whiles I smile, And cry ‘Content’ to that ‘which grieves my heart . ili. 
What are thy news? and yours, fair queen ? — Mine, such as fill my heart with unhoped joys __ iii. 
Cursed be the heart that had the hearttodoit! . . 2. 1. . 2. «© 6 «© « « « Richard 1. i. 2. 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue tospeak . . . ° : ee ee oo 
How this ring encompasseth thy finger, Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart Paar ae aes a 
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Heart. — Perhaps May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. . . . . . Richard J1/.i. 
My heart is purged from grudging hate; And with my hand I seal my true heart’s love . . ii. 
Which, God he knows, Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart . . . ae Ge Se SP ee 
Attended to their sugared words, But looked not on the poison of their hearts. as oe BS ge 
We know each other’s faces, But for our hearts, he knows no more of mine, Than I of yours _ iii. 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart. . . reer ee 
What of his heart perceive you in his face By any likelihood he showed to-day? | geting MMe 
Though what they do impart Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart. . . . .. ..~ iv. 
With pure heart’s love, Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts. . . . . . ... +... iw. 
Why look you so sad ? — My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. . . a 
Cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismayed: God and good angels fight on Richmond's side v. 
A thousand hearts are great within my bosom: Advance our standards. . . . v. 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze Allegiance inthem. . . . Henry VIII. i. 
Your heart Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. . . . . . . 1 we ew we 
In sweet music is such art, Killing care and grief of heart. . . 2. . 2... we eee Cot 
Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven: knows yourhearts .. . ae ee ee Hi 
I would ’t were something that would fret the string, The mastercord: on’s heart! Sa See, UE 
Since I had my office, I have kept you next my heart . . Bock Sus tae ee pe ea le See ee: PG 
As my hand has opened bounty to you, My heart dropped love gen ea te a ee AE! AS Pe eh 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hatethee . . . .... . iii. 
When my heart, As wedged with a sigh, would rive intwain. . . . . . “Ty 701. Gnd. Cress, i. 
Pour’st in the open ulcer of my heart Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice . . . i. 
Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear . i. 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse ; And all my powers do their bestowing lose ._ iii. 
Boldness comes to me now, and brings me heart. . . MS OY ce Set. Bo ee, 
O heart, heavy heart, Why sigh’st thou without breaking? tes Be be ke ee ee AME 
I will throw my glove to Death himself, That there's no maculation it in thy heart lam & iv. 


His heart and hand both open and both free ; For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows iv. 
With most divine integrity, From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. . . . . . iv. 


One eye yet looks on thee; But with my heart the other eye doth see ........ ~°*'. 
Sith yet there isa credence? in my heart, An esperance so obstinately strong . . ae ne 
Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart ; The effect doth operate another way. v. 
To break the heart of generosity, And make bold power look pale. . . . . . Coriolanus, i. 
A curse begin at very root on ’s heart, That is not gladtoseethee! . . . .... 0. 2.) «Ok 
And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, But hearts for the event . . 2. . . . 1). Oi 
He hath so planted his honours in their eyes, and his actions in their hearts . . . . . .) iit. 
Convented Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts Inclinable to honour . . . . . . Oi, 
The wisdom of their choice is rather to have my hat than my heart . . .......~ «ti 
He has it now, and by his looks methinks ’T is warm at’s heart. . . 2. 2. 2. 1. 6 eee) Ook 
With a proud heart he wore hishumble weeds . . . - 2. 1 1 1 6 ee ew ew ew ee ih 
Why, had your bodies No heart amang you? . . .... ee SA 


A heart as little apt as yours, But yet a brain that leads my use of anger To better vantage eo Mile 
Not by your own instruction, Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you . . ili. 
Correcting thy stout heart, Now humble as the ripest mulberry That will not hold the handling iii. 


Must I with base tongue give my noble heart A lie that it must bear? . . w]e ee 
I mock at death With as big heart asthou. . . . ie Wen ee Ae cae Me 
Chide meno more. I ’]] mountebank their loves, Cog their hearts from them. a gs lil. 


Then he speaks What’s in his heart; and that is there which looks With us to break his neck iil, 
Here remain with your uncertainty ! Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts! . . . .~ iii. 
With precepts that would make invincible The heart that connedthem . . . ..... Iv. 
It would unclog my heart Of what lies heavy to’t . . . . ae ee ee ee ee 
Friends now fast sworn, Whose double bosoms seem to wear one eheart 0 He Ain la-tg CINE 


A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge Thine own particular wrongs . . . . . . .~ iv. 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart A root of ancientenvy . . . . -_ Iv. 
More dances my rapt heart Than when I first my wedded mistress saw . . . . . . . .~ iv. 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts . . . ae tee ee ae a 


Pages blushed at him and men of heart Looked wondering each at other . a ee ee ee 
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Heart. — Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart Too great for what contains it Cortolanss, v. 6. 
That has thus lovingly reserved The cordial of mine age to glad my heart . . Tittus Andron. i. 1. 
But be your heart to them As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. . . . oe BB 
Let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels. »Rowmeo. and Juliet, i. 4. 
Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! For I ne’er saw true beauty tillthis night . . i. 5. 
The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft. . . . . Pa eee | oe © 
O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! Did ever dragon keep so fair a ave ee ee | Be 


My heart is full of woe; O, play me some merry dump, to comfort me . . Se se oe. Wess 
When groping grief the heart doth wound, And doleful dumps the mind oppress te 4 iv. 5. 
Subdues and properties to his Jove and tendance All sorts of hearts . . . Timon of Athens, i. I. 
He outgoes The very heart of kindness . . . apy ae be oy a ae ee ee ee a ee i 
What a beggar his heart is, Being of no power to make ‘his wishes good . a) ae ow, Sy ce - 8 eee 
I take all and your several visitations So kind to heart. . . . ‘ ‘ g..& G, We eS 
Friendship ’s full of dregs: Methinks, false hearts should never have sound legs. gees Mt a oe 
No villanous bounty yet hath passed my heart; Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given . . . ii. 2 
If I would broach the vessels of my love, And try the argument of hearts by borrowing . . ii. 2 
Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, It turns in less than two nights?. . . . . . Wilt 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, To bring it intodanger . . . . . . «© «© ee) Oh 5 
Brought low by his own heart, Undone by goodness! . . ge Aah. Wl ay at ig Ce ee er es ee AS 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men At duty eee a ite See ca: a) Sg 
Lend mea fool’s heart and a woman’s eyes, And I'l] beweep these Somforts 6 ee. 
You worse than senseless things! O you hard hearts, youcruel men. . . . F$ulius Cesar, i. 1 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside And stemming it with hearts of controversy. . Scar where 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease Whiles page behold a greater than themselves oe 
He sits high in all the people’s hearts. . . . Stay Re ctete Oa ee te Sar wae lie Ops Jo te 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops That visit ae saa heart race ae Sel ae a CR ee ee. ES 
By and by thy bosom shall partake The secrets of my heart . . . . 1... . 2 ew ee) OG 
They could not find a heart within the beast . . wii, cigs Otek Me eta, Ne 


Czsar should be a beast without a heart, If he should stay at home to-day for fear... (Oo 2 
That every like is not the same, O Czsar, The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon! . . . ii. 2. 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live Out of the teeth of emulation . . . . 1 6 6 soi. 3. 
O constancy, be strong upon my side, Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue!. . il. 4. 


Ay me, how weak a thing The heart of woman is! . . ee ee ee ee es |e © 
We will grace his heels With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome he sg! S62) gir. ae es Se, Al Re 
Our hearts Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in With all kind love. . . . ae ee A 


My heart is in the coffin there with Czsar, And I must pause till it come back io’ me... iii. 2. 
O masters, if I were disposed to stir Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage . . . . . tik 2. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart iii. 2. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: I am no orator, as Brutusis . . . . . . iii 2 
Pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn him going . . i eee Bo MS: 
Must I endure all this? — All this! ay, more: fret till your sroud heart break bo, et Rn Gy (AV 
I had rather coin my heart, And drop my blood for drachmas . . . . . 1 e+ + e ee) IW, 3 
A heart Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold. . . 2. 1. 6 6 ee 6 6 ee eo) AWA Be 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 2. 2. 6 6 1 6 6 we we ww wwe ww IMs 
My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. . . . rans \ A 5 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life I found no man n but he: was true to me. .... 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use ofnature . . . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 


Let us speak Our free hearts each to other. 2. 2. 6 2 6 8 ew we ee ee we te ee 
Let me infold thee And hold thee to my heart. ©. 2. 1 1 6 ee ew ew we tw we ew th he 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know... op Oh ee ie eS eG 
My hands are of your colour; but I shame To wear a heart so white Se oy ee ee GRE a OURS 


O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart Cannot conceive nor name thee! . . . . . it. 3. 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart Courage to make’s love known... .. . ii. 3. 
Make our faces vizards to our hearts, Disguising what they are. . . . . 6 © © «© « « ith 2. 
’T would have angered any heart alive To hear the men deny’t. . . . - 1. «© + «© «© « WhO 
My heart Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art Cantellsomuch. . . . . . . iva. 
Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; Come like shadows, sodepart!. . ....... Wu. 
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Heart. — The very firstlings of my heart shall be The firstlings of my hand. . . . Macbeth, iv. 


The grief that does not speak Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break 
Let grief Convert to anger; blunt not the heartyenrage it . .... . 
What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged . . . ae AR. tape ae 
I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity ot the whole body ‘ 

The heart I bear Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff Which weighs spor the heart 
None serve with him but constrained things Whose hearts are absent too 
For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, And I am sick atheart. . . 
It us befitted To bear ourhearts in grief . . . ove ‘ 
The head is not more native to the heart, The hand more instrumental £5 the outh 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, An understanding simple and unschooled . 
Why should we in our peevish opposition Take it to heart? . 

I, shall the effect of this good lesson keep, As watchman to my heart . 
How say you, then; would heart of man once think it? . .. . 
Unpack my heart wath words, And fall a-cursing . 

With variable objects shall expel This something-settled matter | in his heart 

I will wear him In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart . 

You would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of | - mystery 
O heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom 
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Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe 1 iii. 
Let me wring your heart; for so I shall, If it be made of penetrable stuff . . . . . 1. iii 
Thou hast cleft my heart in twain. — O, throw away the worser partofit . . . . . . «iid 


Hems, and beats her heart; Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt . 


You must put me in your heart forfriend ... . ; eS. ee ae VS 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, That I shall live and tell him to ‘his teeth 3 iv. 


Are you like a painting of a sorrow, A face without a heart?. . 


Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my heart: but it is no matter . so, SE cas et, 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, Absent thee from felicity awhile. . . ..... ~:~ 
Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince . . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 es ew ew ew ee UW 
Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave My heart intomy mouth . . . .. . . King Lear, i. 
fa ee 


Had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain to breeditin? . ...... 
Drew from my heart all love, And added tothe gall. . . .. 


O, madam, my old heart is cracked, is cracked! . . i. cea as ok Ae ee 
This heart Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, Or. ere at ‘1 weep . eae ee ae | 
I have one part in my heart That’s sorry yet forthee . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 1 te ew eee ws CMT 


Set not thy sweet heart on proud array . . & oe Greg 
False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand: hog ir in sloth, fox i in stealth a a. ee 
Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? . ‘ és 
Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, And not from one opposed 
I "il prove it on thy heart, Ere I taste bread. . . Rite veel a 
If my speech offend a noble heart, Thy arm may do thee justice’ — ar of ‘ 
My best spirits are bent To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, Thou liest i ae tas He 
With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. . # 

Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I Did hate thee or thy father ' Oe) Oe Sasa 
List a brief tale; And when ’tis told, O that my heart would burst! . . . . . 
But his flawed heart, Alack, too weak the conflict to support! . . . . .. 6... 

In forms and visages of duty, Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves . . . . thet 
The native act and figure of my heart In compliment extern. . . 2. 2. 2 2 ee ew 

I will wear my heart upon my sleeve For daws to peck at. . . . 2. 2s 
Found good means To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart . . . 2. 6. 2. 6 2 2 e 
I never yet did hear That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear . . 

Give thee that with all my heart Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 1 would keep 
My heart ’s subdued Even to the very quality of my lord . ... 2. 1 1 6 1 ew et 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, And chides with thinking Se eign 

Let not thy discreet heart think it... .. 0... . 
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Heart. — They are close delations, working from the heart That passion cannot rule. Otkel/o, iii. 


The hearts of old gave hands; But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts . . . 2. 6 . 2 likey 


It was dyed in mummy which the skilful Conserved of maidens’ hearts . . . . . . . «itt. + 
No, my heart is turned to stone; I strike it, and it hurts my hand. . . ie AW 
There, where I have garnered up my heart, Where either I must ais or Bear no ‘life os 2 6 iva, 
To the state This heavy act with heavy heart relate . ‘ a a Ae 
Would I had thy inches; thou shouldst know There were a hearts in Egypt : Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 
But my full heart Remains in use with you. . . a fa, 28 . a fen care a, ar eG 
’T is sweating labour To bear such idleness so near the hearts 20 uo: ee a are aie ~ 44, 
His speech sticks in my heart. — Mine ear must pluck itthence . 2... 1 1 1 ee we 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts With an unslipping knot. «ww ww Cf 2. 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves And sway our great designs! . . . . . . © .) ii2. 
And for his ordinary pays his heart For what his eyes eatonly. . . . go. OB 
Hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot Think, speak, cast, Write, sings number ! lil. 2. 
Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can Her heart inform her bp er ee eee ae | ee 
Command what cost Your heart has mindto . . Soe Sha te Sat Ges eae OM 
Thou knew’st too well My heart was to thy rudder tied i the sifinge: deat Wh, <a tay ee, “a, Tae SE 
If I beso, From my cold heart let heaven engender hail . 2. 2 1 1 1 6 we ew ew ww AD 3, 
A diminution in our captain’s brain Restores his heart. . 2 2. 1 6 6 ee ew ew ww «TH 23. 
Throw my heart Against the flint and hardness of my fault . . . ook. fae fe Jats Se ee eS ECS: 
The hearts That spanieled me at heels, to whom I gave Their wishes. 6 ee He A Ja We AVS; 
At fast and loose, Beguiled me to the very heartof loss . . 2. 2. 2. 6 0 6 ee ee + WO 92, 
The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep The battery from my heart . . . . . . «© « iw. 14. 
Let me Jament, With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts . . . . ee ge Ge. PV 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart Where mine his thoughts did kindle Be Oe ee a OMT 
I do feel, By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites My very heart atroot . ..... V2. 
Even the very middle of my heart Is warmed by the rest, and takes it thankfully. . Cymedbelzne, i. 6. 
He enchants societies into him; Half all men’s hearts arehis . . . 1. 2. 6. 2 1 © © © 236, 
Take it, and hit The innocent mansion of my love, my heart. . . Bde aE wee, “Se ck ee PERILS 
Corrupters of my faith! you shall no more Be stomachers to my heart Bo Agaae. ee wes es SE ne. CARs 
Having found the back-door open Of the unguarded hearts . . . Vv. 3. 
That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes Envy the great nor do the low ‘despice:: Pericles, i li. 3. 
You, and your lady, Take from my heart all thankfulness! . . iO Ge ee OY Se a? eg 
All the grace, Which makes her both the heart and place Of general wonder - + « « iv. Gower. 
HEART-ACHE. — And by a sleep to say we end The heart-ache . . . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 
HEART-BLOOD. — No balmcan cure but his heart-blood Which breathed this poison Richard 17. i. 1. 
Thy heart-blood I will have for this day’s work . . ~ . « « 1 Henry V1. i. 3. 
The mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, love’s caviaible soul's . . « vot. and Cress. iii. 1. 
HB&ART-BREAK. — Better a little chiding than a great deal of heart-break . . . Alerry Wives, v. 3. 
HEART-BUKNED. — I never can see him but I am heart-burned an hour after . . Auch Ado, ii. 1. 
HEART-BURNING. — In all compliments of devoted and heart-burning heat of duty Love’s L. Lost, i. 1. 
HEARTH. — Let me but stand; I will not hurt your hearth. . . . . . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
This extremity Hath brought metothy hearth .. . beget ah! te Gat Hn Se BE, en TAME Se 
HEART-HARDENING. =—Thou hast oft beheld Heart-hardening spectacles a a iv. 1. 
H&ART-HEAVINESS. —More shall I to-morrow be at the height of heart-heaviness As }’ow : Like ft, v. 2. 


HearT’s-EASE.— What infinite heart’s-ease Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy! Hexry V. iv. 


HeartT-sorrow. — Nothing but heart-sorrow And a clear life ensuing . . . . . . Lemepest, iii. 


HEART-STRINGS. — So false that he grieves my very heart-strings . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 


Harp on it still shall I till heart-strings break . . » « « Richard 117. iv. 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, I nd whistle her off . » 2 « « Othello, iii. 
Heat. — Even as one heat another heat expels. . . . . « TwoGen. of Verona, ii. 


That am as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolatian and thaw Merry Wwees, iii. 
Both in the heat of blood, And lack of tempered judgement afterward . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
In all compliments of devoted and heart-burning heat of duty . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Cold, indeed; and labour lost: Then, farewell heat, and welcome frost! . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
One draught above heat makes him a fool; the second madshim . . . . . Zewel/th Night, i. 
A rage whose heat hath this condition, That nothing canallay. . . .. . . King Fokn, iii. 
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Heart. — Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat Richard I. i. 


It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, And an adopted name of privilege 1 Henry IV. vy. 
Watched the winter’s night, Went all afoot in summer’s scalding heat . . . . 3 Henry VI. v. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot That it do singe yourself. . 0 6 « Henry VIII. i. 


A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, That almost freezes up the heat of life Romeo & Fuliet, iv. 


Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle cool patience . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven times salt, Burn out the sense and eiice of mine eve! iv. 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are cursed By those that feel their sharpness. Azng Lear, v 
Nor to comply with heat — the young affects In me defunct — and proper satisfaction O¢hedlo, i. 


I know not where is that Promethean heat That can thy light relume. . . . . v. 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, Nor the furious winter’s rages . . x8 C uibelined Iv. 
Heatu.—Why Upon this blasted heath you stop our way With such prophetic greeting? Macbeth, i. 
Heave. — This shoulder was ordained so thick to heave; And heave it shall . . 3 Henry V/. v. 
There ’s matter in these sighs, these profound heaves. . . . . . .. + . . Hamlet, iv. 
Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave My heart intomy mouth . . . . . . . King Lear,i. 
HEAvEN. — Thou didst smile, Infused with a fortitude from heaven. . . . . . . Tempest, i. 
Hast thou not dropped fom heaven? — Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee. . . ii. 
Heaven such grace did lend her, That she might admired be . . . wo Gen. of Vertnas iv. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied Is nor of heaven norearth . . . soa W 
No great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance Merry We ives, |. 
Heaven make you better than your thoughts!. . . . . ee Th 


In love the heavens themselves do guide the state ; Money buys ianids; ands wives are ‘sold by fate v. 


I will muse no further. Master Fenton, Heaven give you many, many merry days! . . .~ v. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, Not light them for themselves! . Meas. for Meas. i. 


The heavens give safety to your purposes!. 2 1 1 6 ue ew eee te ee ee lhe 
Heaven give thee moving graces! . 2. 1. 1 1 1 ee ee et ee we ee ew hh 
I would to heaven I had your potency! ... . ; . , gtigt ot oe: Ts 
Shall we serve heaven With less respect than we de minister To our gross selves? ae ae ee | 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven As make the — ee Oyiuse to: ee Sie fan ay. Me 
With such gifts that heaven shall share with you. . . be ae. ya, ee ES ee. Ae 
True prayers That shall be up at heaven and enter there Ere sun-rise 2. 6 6 ee ee Oh 
Showing we would not spare heaven as we love it, But as we standin fear. . . . «© - © iid. 
Heaven in my mouth, As if I did but only chew his name. ee ee es | 
Their saucy sweetness that do coin heaven’s image In stamps that are 2 forbid . ie Gi ct. tae FATS 
’T is set down so in heaven, but notinearth . . 2 1 4 6 ee et ee ee Cd 
You have paid the heavens your function . . . PatiRe anak <p, Bee Uh? ed, Be SN 
He who the sword of heaven will bear Should be as holy a assevere . . 2. 2. 1 ee ee) i 
Heaven give your spirits comfort!. . . . ae he 18k et ee a? SE ec: AV: 
’T is an accident that heaven provides ! Dispatch it ‘presently . i OA hie hc OL EO ae AN: 
As there comes light from heaven and words from breath. . . . 2 - - , v. 
What obscured light the heavens did grant. . . Be: an oe ee Coin. Oo Err 1. 


There ’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye But hath his bound, in earth, insea,insky . . ii. 


Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? Sleeping or waking? mad or well-advised? . . «| ill. 
My sweet hope’s aim, My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven’s claim . . . fi, ce “NMG 
To thy state of darkness hie thee straight! I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven! ‘ iv. 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun That will not be deep-searched . . . Love's L. Lost, I. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights That give a name to every fixed star. . . . . .T 
A high hope for a low heaven : God grant us patience! ic ae Se ek Oe & ee 
Pardon love this wrong, That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly jongue's ete 6. <. ON 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye Dares look upon the heaven of her brow? . . . .. i. 
And beauty’ s crest becomes the heavens well . ... . Be, Saas “Gee ae 
The voice of all the gods Make heaven drowsy with the harmony: ae Iv. 
The moon, like toa silver bow New-bentin heaven . . re ee Mid. N. Draw. i. 
What graces in my love do dwell, That he hath turned a heaven untoahell!. . . .. . wh 
I ’]l follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, To die upon the hand [ love sowell. . . . ~~ ii. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven v. 
But swayed and fashioned by the hand of heaven . . .. ~~... « + Mer. of Venice, i. 
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Heaven. — ‘ For the heavens, rouse up a brave mind,” says the fiend, ‘and run’ Mer. of Venice, ii 
Deceased, or, as you would say in plain terms, gone to heaven. . . . 2 6 6 6 6 ee) ok 
Heaven and thy thoughts are witness. . dah: She at Ze) nas NE 
The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head Spits i in ‘the face ‘of ‘heaven Ba Sho gt et ee See 88 
He tells me flatly, there is no mercy for me in heaven . . . 4) ye. We La. 
Having such a blessing in his lady, He finds the joys of heaven heres on Sati a sehr 2a. eo . IRS 
If on earth he do not mean it, then In reason he should never come to heaven . . . . |. Wii. 
The quality of mercy is not strained, It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. . . . . iv. 
Look how the floor of heaven Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gould... .... OW. 
Little recks to find the way to heaven By doing deeds of ee . . « As You Like It, a. 
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I give heaven thanks and make no boast ofthem .. . Bee Se. ert ga Jan, ee es VS 
Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune. . . a ee ee ee ee 
Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good 3 man’s ipeee > ta Re Tae ee” ae SAAN 
Then is there mirth in heaven, When earthly things made even Atone together . . v. 


Heaven cease this idle humour in your honour! . . A . . Lam. of the Shrew, Indue. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, And heaven’ 3 artillery thunder in the skies? . . i. 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, As those two eyes become that heavenly face? iv. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, Which we ascribe to heaven. . . . . . Adl’s Well; i. 
Most it is presumption in us when The help of heaven we count the act ofmen . . . . «i. 
Made a groan of her last breath, and now she singsin heaven . . . « . iv. 
Most excellent accomplished iady, the heavens rain odours on you! . . . | Tavelfth N ight, int. 
Here comes the countess: now heaven walks onearth. . . . ..... v. 
Plainly as heaven sees earth and earth sees heaven . . . - . 2 2 2 + W. setiris LT ‘ale, i 1. 
Swear his thought over By each particular star in heaven. . . . - «. « 6 « 2. ae “as 
The heavens themselves Do strike at my injustice . . ee ee a ee ee ee ee ae |) 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry And own pod Mee gs Sie Bae ee a a OG 
I never saw The heavens so dim by day. Asavageclamour! . . ie Ake ES sa 


Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil — With them forgive yourself ee 

Whispers in your ear, Which none but heaven and you and I shallhear. . . . Ki ing “Joke, i. 1. 
With these crystal beads heaven shall be bribed To do him justice and revenge on you . . it. 
Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven andearth!. . . - fe So Wisk ea ae 
Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! Call not me slanderer 1 ea : Jee: 
Our cannons’ maiice vainly shall be spent Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven a eee 
O, let thy vow, First made to heaven, first be to heaven performed! . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 esi. 


Alter not the doom Forethought by heaven! . . ic a? sats apnea ee er A idee sd oe 
You say That we shall see and know our friends in heaven a aie WW” Nee We es ae A ae ee AM 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven J shall not know him... . . . it. 


The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out, And strewed repentant ashes on his head eas AW: 
With taper-light To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, Is wasteful. . . . . . iv. 


When the last account ’twixt heaven and earth Istobe made... 2... 6 se ew ee) OW 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! . . oe: oe ew. a ae tae Be ee E 
The life, the right and truth of all this realm, Is fled to heaven: ee oe OW. 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, And heaven itself doth frown upon the land’; & ae TNs 
The vaulty top of heaven Figured quite o’er with burning meteors. . . . . 2. 6+ 2. 2 e) We 
The holy legate comes apace, To give us warrant from the hand of heaven. . . Vv. 


The sun of heaven methought was loath to set, But staved and made the western ‘eellan blush ¥. 
Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap, Add animmortal title . . . . . Réechard JI. i. 
Heaven be the record to my speech! 

My body shall make good upon this earth, Or any ‘divine soul: answer it in nkeaven’ ae 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven . . 2. 1. 1. 1. ew ee ie eS read? cs 

The which if wrongfully, Let heaven revenge. .. . a 

All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ‘ports and happy havens rae ar 
Comfort 's in heaven; and we are on the earth, Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief i ii. 
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The bay-trees in our country are all withered and meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven . . ili. 
My comfort is that heaven will take our souls And plague injustice with the pains of hell . . iii. 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced, And not neglected. . . . 1. . e. 
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If heaven would, And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse . 2. 1. 2 2 1 es ee 
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Heaven. — When the searching eye of heaven is hid, Behind the globe . . . . Richard //. iii. 2 
If angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. . . .. .. . . «iia 
When their thundering shock At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven . . . . . . iii. 3 

_ As false, by heaven, as heaven itself istrue . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 es a ie ae Be a Gd - 
Marked with a blot, damned in the book of heaven. . . . . Iw 
But heaven hath a hand in these events, To whose high will: we beard or our cain contents. . w2 
Like the meteors of a troubled heaven, All of one nature. . . ~ 6 6 « 1 Henry IVA 
Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat blackberries? Cra a es ewe oe oe SRS 
His cheek looks pale, and with A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven . . . . . . | Otte 8 
At my nativity The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes . . . . 2. 2... ee ee OW 
The heavens were all on fire, the earth did tremble . . ih, 3. 
That pretty Welsh Which thou pour’st down from these awelling heavens I am too pertectar in iti, t 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven To punish my mistreadings . . . . . . . iii2 
Then I stole all courtesy from heaven, And dressed myself in such humility . . . . . . ita 
Let heaven kiss earth | now let not Nature’s hand Keep the wild flood confined! 2 Henry /V.i. 1 
It stuck upon him as the sun In the grey vault of heaven. . . ii. 3 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, That it may grow and sprout as s high as heaven. ii. 3 
Begin to patch up thine old body for heaven . . . et SB ee! ae eg tad ae oe SE 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven And our dull workinen: a eae” iv 2. 
O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend The brightest heaven of invention! . . Henry Vv. Prol. 
Therefore doth heaven divide The state of man in divers functions . ... . « ee ae; 
By gift of heaven, By law of nature and of nations . . ae er ee es eee es | A © 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven; Tarry, sweet soul, fort mine. ...... w6é 
Hung be the heavens with black, yield daytonight! . ........ .t Henry V/.i. 1. 
If not in heaven, you’ll surely supin hell . . . . oe 0 oe ww e «2 Henry VIL. 1. 


In this the heaven figures some event. —’T is wondeous strange ~ 2 ow 0 «3 Henry VIL. 1. 
Though usurpers sway the rule awhile, Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs . iii. 3. 
Since the heavens have shaped my body so, Let hell make crooked my mind to answer it. v. 6. 
I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, If heaven will take the present at our hands Richard ///.i.1. 


He is in heaven, where thou shalt nevercome . . ee eee ee ee ee ee eS 
The heavens have blessed you with a goodly son, To be your comforter. . . . . +. . «he 3. 
Now he delivers thee From this world’s thraldom to the joys of heaven. . . rs fee 
Now in peace my soul shall part to heaven, Since I have set my friends at peace on earth » din 
Let us al] embrace: And take our leave, until we meet in heaven. . . Ca see eae ae | a 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women Rail on the Lord’s anointed gow ae Se AVR 
What good is covered with the face of heaven, To be discovered, that can do me good? . ._ iv. 4. 
Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours! Day, yield me not thy light; nor, as thy rest! iv. 4. 
The selfsame heaven That frowns on me, looks sadly uponhim. ... . ins a ee OS 
Let us to ’t pell-mell ; If not to heaven, then handin handtohell. . . . wee cay WERE 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, That long have frowned upon their enmity a Vv. 5. 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys A place next tothe king . . . . Henry VIL. i. 3. 
I cannot tell What heaven hath given him, — let some graver eye Pierce into that We te © 
The will of heaven Be done in this and all things! . . fale Uen: Gn. ee ee wah ar an oe ads 
Where this heaven of beauty Shall shine at full upon them 5? ay tt he Set, de “Bs ee er © 
Heaven has an end in all: yet, you that hear me, This from a dying man receive as certain’. il. ¥. 
You would not be a queen ? — No, not for all the riches under heaven . . 2. . 2...) OH. 
First, methought I stood not in the smile of heaven. . . Bae Gh wl Tee ae eas Re RG 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge That no king can corrupt Oe er ae a ae ee | oe 
Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your hearts . . . . 2. 6 © © © © © © @ © oT 
*T is a burthen Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! . . . 1. 2. 2 «© + © es 12 
My robe, And my integrity to heaven, is all I dare now call mineown . . . . . . | | ili 2. 
Farewell The hopes of court! my hopes i in heaven do dwell. . . . eA, 
He gave his honours to the world again, His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace » oe Ive. 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her! . . . . . . ; 8a TW as 
‘This royal infant — heaven still move about her! — Though in her cradle Esiw ate  G.  RS 
When heaven shall cal] her from this cloud of darkness . 2. 2. 6 1. 1. ee ee eee OW SG 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shife- 2. 2. © ww ee ee ee ee ee OU. 
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Heaven. — Our children’s children Shall see this, and bless heaven. . . . . ies VITTI. vy. 
When I am in heaven I shall desire To see what this child does . .. . v. 
Strong as the axletree On which heaven rides. . . iy > eee T rot. wad Crisé: i. 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, Observe degree: spariiy: and place . . i. 
Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth! . . So! EA Re a eR SP ee ce 
O heavens, what some men do, While some men eave ie a ! a ee eee ae ee ee ee 
As many farewells as be starsin heaven . . bee eh a GE la, Sak i NS 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, Pleads your ae Usaees «acca @ 4 ao & ae CIM 
Those mysteries which heaven Will not have earth to know . . . . . . « « Cortolanus, iv. 
He wants nothing of a god but eternity anda heaven tothronein. . . : v. 
Here I lift this one hand up to heaven, And bow this feeble ruin to the park. Titus Anson: il. 


When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow?. . . eos ae 
Beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens Reveal the damned donirivet of this deed go eee ae “AVE 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain! 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee 8 ee ee OW 
God forbid I should be so bold to press to heaven in my young days. . . . . . .. © iv. 
Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light. . . . . 2 « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, Having some busi hess as ee Se SE ee “SS TG 
Her eyes in heaven Would through the airy region stream so bright . . . . © - + © « id 
As is a winged messenger of heaven Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes . . . «©. ii. 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. . ii. 
So smile the heavens upon this holy act, That after hours with sorrow chide us not! . . ._ ii. 
Away to heaven, respective lenity, And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now! . . .. . © iil. 
He will make the face of heaven so fine That all the world will be in love with night . . . iii. 
Heaven is here, Where Juliet lives . . .. . , Se. kl Qi Se ae Vs ee ee eA 
Every unworthy thing, Live here in heaven and may look on cher Neo Jee Genes Vala Se wee Ge Des ATM 
Why rail’st thou on thy birth, the heaven, andearth? . . . . gf fe nS eres Be, i 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet In thee at once . . . . . es «Gi 


That is not the lark, whose notes do beat The vaulty heaven so high above ourheads . ._ iii. 
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My husband is on earth, my faithin heaven . . . . . . . es fae Oe SAGE 
Alack, that heaven should practise stratagems Upon so soft a subject as myself t A em ATS 
I have need of many orisons To move the heavens to smile upon my state. . . . . . .~ Iv.3. 
Weep ye now, seeing she is advanced Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? . . . .~ iv. 5. 
The heavens do lour upon you for some ill; Move them no more by crossing their high will _ iv. 5. 
Not all the whips of heaven are large enough . . . . « « 2. «© « « « Limon of Athens, v. 1. 
There is a civil strife in heaven. . . 5% oe ew ww ew www) Steins Cesar, i. 3. 
A very pleasing night to honest men. —Who ever pace the heavens menace so? . .. . . 1.3. 
The cross blue lightning seemed to open The breast of heaven. . . . 2. 1. 6 1 ee ew ee Je 
But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens? . . . . Bi Ai a Wa we, Ag URS RR es 
Cast yourself in wonder, To see the strange impatience of the heavens ae. a ae A eas 
Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night . . . 2. 2. 6 1 6 ee ew ee e) 6D 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes . . a ee ee ee eee | Pe 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, To cry, ‘Hold, hold! ’ . . »« « Macbeth, i. 5. 
The heaven’s breath Smells wooingly here. . . . j SiS ae et oe a ca ee Ge 
Heaven’s cherubim, horsed Upon the sightless couriers ‘of the BAG a ee ae She oc we ar GS, OR, A a 
There ’s husbandry in heaven; Their candles are all out . . . . oe ele a MRA 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell That summons thee to heaven or to hell Sd Teta ae Ses 


Who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate toheaven . . . ili. 
Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, Threaten his bloody stage . . . . . ii. 
Thy soul’s flight, If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. . . . . ee eS we. cate AEN 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows Strike heaven on the face eS EE es I 
But at his touch — Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand — They presently amend . ._ iv. 
How he solicits heaven, Himself best knows . . . ..... woe) ee, TEE 


Have heaven and earth together demonstrated Unto our climatures and countrymen Hamlet, 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, A heart unfortified, a mind impatient . . . . . . 
’T is a fault to heaven, A fault against the dead, a fault to nature . . 2. 2. 2 1 2 ee es 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her face too roughly . . . . ... ; 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven Or ever I had seen tthatday!..-.- ... +... 
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El ZAVEN.—As some ungracious pastors do, Show me the ee and thorny way to heaven Hamlet, i. 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. . . sss 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, Bring with thee a airs from heaveni‘o or blasts fron hell i. 
Leave her to heaven And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. . . . ely 
There are more things i in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your Philosophy ely 
As oft as any passion under heaven -That does afflict our natures . . Sep les fe. Se il. 
Heavens make our presence and our practices Pleasant and helpful to h: m! ae . oi 
Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last, by the altitude of a chopine.. . oi 
As we often see, against some storm, A silence inthe heavens . . . bone tad fae OE 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, As low as to the fiends! Scar ot ae ee SI 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, And passion inthe gods . ... .~ ii. 
What should such fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven? . . . ec hiesiab See AN; 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; It hath the primal eldest curse upon r e Wee, en 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens To wash it white as snow? . . . . . . .~ iid. 
And so he goes to heaven; Andsoamlrevenged . . . . . 2 1 6 © © ee e@ we) idk 
And how his audit stands who knows save heaven?. . . 2. . 2 6 6 ew ee ew ee 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick atheaven . . . Ge 4 a ak eA 
My thoughts remain below: Words without thoughts never 46 Hieaveri " Solar a he ee ee eT CI 
Confess yourself to heaven; Repent what’s past; avoid what istocome ..... . .~ iii 
Heaven hath pleased it so, To punish me with this and thiswithme. . . . .. . . + iid 
Where is Polonius? — In heaven; send hither tosee . . . . 1. 1. 1 ee ee ew ee UD. 
Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. . . ea ae. WM 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to watth: ‘Now ‘the sng. drinks to Hamlet? feet We 
Thou out of heaven’s benediction comest To the warmsun!. . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall On her ingratefultop! . . . . . + 2. +. « i 

_O heavens, If you do love old men, if your sweet sway Allow obedience . . . . . . ~~ ii- 
But, for true need, — You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! . . . . . .) iit, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, And show the heavens more just . . . «+ ith. 
Swore'as many oaths as I spake words, and broke them in the sweet face of heaven . . «iii, 
Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavenstorain. . . de He OB. re ee cae gw vee He 
Thou whom the heavens’ plagues Have humbled to all strokes . BS al te he a Se. Bete GAY: 
That I am wretched Makes thee the happier; heavens, deal so still . . . . - iv. 
If that the heavens do not their visible spirits Send quickly down to tame these vile offences iv. 
The bounty and the benison of heaven To boot, and boot! . . . bh ae ce? a. CAVE 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, And fire us hence like foxes oe a ae Oe, 
He fastened on my neck, and bellowed out As he ’Id burst heaven v 
This judgement of the heavens, that makes us tremble, Touches us not with pity oe ea, OW 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I ’ld use them so That heaven’s vault should crack . v. 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, But seeming so, for my peculiarend . | Othello 1. 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven . . . aes 
She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished That heaven had made her Bcch aman. . .1. 
Let the heavens Give him defence against the elements . . on ee 


The grace of heaven, Before, behind thee and on every hand, Enwheel thee round! eo ee A 
Climb hills of seas Olympus-high and duck again as low As hell’s from heaven! . . . . . i. 
If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! I'll not believe ’t! . . ee ON 
What he will do with it Heaven knows, not I; I nothing but to please bis fantasy . 2 ee 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate ; Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed . . iii. 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven . . ge AW 
If any wretch have put this in your head, Let heaven requite it with the serpent? 8 curiel «a. AV, 


Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves Should fear to seize thee . . . . . iv. 
Heaven truly knows that thou art falseashell 2. 2... 7 1 1 eee ee ee ee OY 
Had it pleased heaven To try me with affliction . 2. 6 2. 1 6 6 ee ee ee ee CIV. 
Heaven stops the nose at it and the moon winks. . . . 6 7 1 ee ee ee ee OI 
By this light of heaven, I know not how I lost him. . bo ee A aoe, AN 
Heaven me such uses send, Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mera 1 ee eer ae ee ae | 
If you bethink yourself of any crime Unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace. . . . . . WV. 
But with such general warranty of heaven As I might love . . . . ... v 
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Heaven. — This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven Than thou wast worthy her anes Vv. 2. 
Let heaven and men and devils, let them all, All, all, cry shame against me . . . % Wed. 
Are there no stones in heaven But what serve fee the thunder . . i okt Mats S> Se 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, Aud fiends will snatch at tes : Vv. 2. 
Then must thou needs find out new heaven, newearth. . . . . 2. 6 © « Ant. and Cleo. i,t. 
Our worser thoughts heavens mend! . . . . gf ecat rge “ht Se ee. eee eee Ce 
None our parts so poor, But was a race of heaven are ; & Bae Be a Bee 
His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, More fiery by night 8 Blackiveas i.e. bn Re ee 
The dust Should have ascended to the roofof heaven . . . pA ae ce ee er a 6. 
If I be so, From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, And poison it in the source . . . Ml. 13. 
His face was as the heavens ; and therein stuck A suv and moon, which kept their course . iV. 2. 
That kiss Which is my heaven to have . . Vv. 2. 
Our bloods No more obey the heavens than our courtiers Still seem as s does the king Cymbeline, i, 3. 
White and azure Jaced With blue of heaven’s own tinct . . Gio te ke a Se we ok AN 
Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, And Phcebus ’ gins Oy a ee er a | Pa 
This gate Instructs you how to adore the heavens . . ah tae ar ee Ae tee se AN 
I have lived at honest freedom, paid More pious debts to lieaven Bo a vine 8 5G Qe WS ee 
If there be Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity Asa wren’seye. . . 1... + .. iva. 
For all was lost, But that the heavens fought . . . Wes ak He ss Ge RR 
The benediction of these covering heavens Fall on their heads like dew! Swe we wa Sel Se WG 
For they are worthy To inlay heaven with stars . . . ae OR Ge Je SR 
Whom heavens, in justice, both on her and hers, Have laid nest heavy hand . ; Vv. 5. 


So buxom, blithe, and full of face, As heaven had lent her all his grace . . . Pericles, i 1. “Gower. 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view Her countless glory ‘ 


ad 


‘ i 
I?ll make my will then, and, as sick men do Who know the world, see heaven: but, feeling w woe i. 
O you powers That give heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts. . . . . 6 6 se we e i 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods, to hearken . . 3 os, Seer Sahm tah Hace 
The blind mole casts Copped hills towards heaven, to tell the earth i is thronged a a a es 
How dare the plants look up to heaven, from whence They have their nourishment? i. 
If heaven slumber while their creatures want, They a awake their helps to comfort them. . i. 


Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of heaven! . . ay ee eee ee ee | 
Princes are A model, which heaven makes like to itself ‘ ee ae ae ee ee | 
Then give you up to the masked Neptune and The gentlest winds of heaven gee Se ee Be 
Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods Do like thisworst. . . . 1. 6 « © + + IW. 
My father’s dead. Heavens makeastarofhim! .. . . - «6 «6 «© «© » se ee We 
Led on by heaven, and crowned with joy atlast 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 se ew ee ee ee CUM, 
HEAVEN-BRED. — Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
HEAVEN-KISSING. — Like the herald Mercury New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill . Hamlet, iii. 
HEAVENLY. — Some heavenly power guide us Out of this fearful country! . . . . Tempest, v 


Even she; and is she not a heavenly saint? . » « 6 « Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel? Why, 1 now w let a die . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love. . 2. . 2. « © © «© «© «© « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor . , . . 1. «+ © « + « « All’s Well, ii. 
Hath in heavenly pay A glorious angel . . . . . . « .« Richard 17. iii. 
I here protest, in sight of heaven, And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss . 3 Henry V1. iii. 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory Of your best graces . . Henry VI/J. iii. 


Truth shall nurse her, Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her . . . . «2 ee SCO. 
With this strange virtue, He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy . . . . . . - » Macbeth, iv. 
As if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion. . . . . . King Lear,i. 
I must weep, Put they are cruel tears: this sorrow’s heavenly. . » . . . « « Othello, v 

Thou art rash as fire, to say That she was false: O, she was heavenly true 1 Bs : Vv. 
O heavenly mingle ! Be. st thou sad or merry, The violence of either thee becomnes ani. & Cleo. i. 
Most heavenly music! It nips me unto listening. . : . . Pericles, v 


HEAVENLY-HARNESSED.—The heavenly-harnessed team Begins his golden progress t Henry LV. iii. 
Heavier. — Do not repent these things, for they are heavier Than all a woes Winter's Tale, iii. 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Peace be with him that hath made us heavy! Peace be with us, lest we ‘be heavier! . . . Vz 
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Heavier. — Woe doth the heavier sit, Where it perceives it is but faintly borne . Richard 1. i. 

HEAavi cy. — Help us to sigh and groan, Heavily, heavily . . . . . . Much Ado,yv 
Ye cannot reason almost with a man That looks not ade and full of fear . Richard /11. ui. 
Indeed it goes so‘heavily with my disposition . . . oe ew ww ew e 6 Hamlet, ii. 

Heaviness. — The strangeness of your story put Heaviness’ inme...... . Tempest, i. 
Let us uot burthen our remembrance with A heaviness that’s gone oe ee ae ee 
So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow . . . . « « . Mid, N. Dream, iii. 
Quicken his embraced heaviness With some delight or oiheis 2 ee ee « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Lay aside life-harming heaviness And entertain a cheerful disposition . . . . Richard 1/1. ii. 
Your eyelids crown the god of sleep, Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness 1 Henry JV. iii. 
Against ill chances men are ever merry; But heaviness foreruns the good event 2 Henry IV. iv. 
To-night she is mewed up to her heaviness. . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, Hath sorted out a sudden sais ofjoy ... iti. 
Ia the heaviness of his sleep We put fresh garments on him. .. . . . . King Leak iv. 
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Our strength is all gone into heaviness, That makes the weight. . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 


The heaviness and guilt within my bosom Takes off my manhood. . . . . . Cymbeline, v 
The brain the heavier for being too light, the purse too light, being drawn of heaviness . ._ v. 
Heavinc. — The heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous smiling . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 


That creep like shadows by him and do sigh At each his needless heavings . Winter's Tale, ii. 


Heavy. — A charge too heavy for my strength, but yet We ’ll strive to bear it . . AM’s Well, iil. 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth That he does weigh too nt ie cae ae Se BR. tes oe, SA 


So heavy sad As, though on thinking on no thought I think. . . . 2 . » Richard 11. ii. 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink . . . eg oe nee see Wes Rt 
I should have a heavy miss of thee, If I were much in love with vanity! . . - t Henry IV. 
Our argument Is all too heavy to admit muchtalk . . . . . . 1... 0 3 Henry lV. Vv. 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy! . . . . . ee a a ny ae er ee 
Our crosses on the way Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy. . «6 Richard 111, iii. 
Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow! . . . 1 GAS We, SS. oR 8B v. 
’T is a burthen Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven la 3a, & ar, tah Hiivy Vil. iii. 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity | Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! Romeo and Fuliet, 1. 
Give me a torch: I am not for this ambling ; Being but heavy, I will bearthe light . . . .1. 
Many feign as they were dead ; Unwieldy, slow, heavy and paleaslead. . 2... 2 6 - oh 
O heavy day ! O me, O me! My child, my only life! . . . . . dis. Be Rath tie Soa iy ae. ie, OAS 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light . . . . «© + 6 6 +.) Hamlet, ii. 
And to the state This heavy act with heavy heart relate . . . . ~ + 6 « « Othello, v. 


Hesrew. —Thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name of a Christian Two Gen. of Ver. in. 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, Will furnish me . . . . . « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. . . . 2. 2. 2. © «© « . mF 

Hecate. — Witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings . . ee Macbeth, i ii. 
By the sacred radiance of the sun, The mysteries of Hecate, and the night . . King Lear, i. 

Hecric. — For like the hectic in my blood he rages, And thou must cureme. . . . Hamlet, iv. 

Hecror. —I think Hector was not so clean-timbered . .. . . . « « Love's L. Lost, v. 
Thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamemnon ~ 2 « « » 2Henry LV. Ai. 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs 1 Henry V1. ii. 
One that was a man When Hector’s grandsire sucked: heisoldnow . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Do not consent That ever Hector and Achilles meet . . . . 1. 1 © © © © © © © oe wh 


There is a thousand Hectors in the field. . . ge ene 
Hecusa. — What ’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, ‘That ne should wees fe her. Hamlet, ii. 
Hepce. — I had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose in his grace. . . . . Much Ado, i. 

Her fairest flowers choked up, Her fruit-trees all eee her ale ruined . Richard 17. iit. 

How he coasts And hedges his own way. . ee Bo <ea oe Henry VITT. iii. 


There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, That eeaaonn can ‘but peep to what it would Hamlet, iv. 
HeEp-sep. — If mv father had not scanted me And hedged me by his wit . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
That England, hedged in with the main, That water-walled bulwark . . . . . King Sohn, ti. 


HevcGe-P1G.—Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined Macbeth, iv. 


Heep. — Matter at more leisure, And teach your ears to list me with more heed Comm. of Errors, iv. 
He did it with a serious mind; a heed Wasin his countenance. . . . . . Menry VIII. iii. 
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Heep, — There ’s no heed to be taken of them . . . ‘ ~ . o « «) Fubins Caesar, i. 2. 
I am sorry that with better heed and judgement I had not ‘qucted him... . . Hawmelet,.ii. 1. 
Sweet soul, take heed, Take heed of perjury; thou art on thy death-bed . . . . . Othello, Vv. 2. 

HEEL. — Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels. — Why, then, Jet kibes ensue .. ‘Merry We tues, | i. 3. 
You would keep from my heels and beware of anass . . . . © . « « Com. of Errors, iit. 1. 
That we may lighten our own hearts, and our wives’ heels . . . . . . . . Much Ado, v. 4. 
Do not run; scorn running with thy heels . .. ~ + « ew « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
I will run, fiend: my heels are at your command ; I willie run. lt re ar a ae eee | ee 
His good melancholy oft began, On the catastrophe and heel of pastime . . © A’s Well, i. 2. 
Where death and danger dogs the heels of worth. . . ee - dab 4. 
You might see more detraction at your heels than fortunes before a e.i4 TT ‘welfth Night, ii. 5 
Pants and looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels . . . aes ah We oe ili. 4. 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, And fly hke thought . . ...... King okies i lv. 2 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels . . . . wee we . Richard 11. v. 3 
Struck his armed heels Against the panting sides of his poor sade ee ww « 2 Henry LV. i. 1. 
To punish you by the heels would amend the attention of yourears . . oe . i. 2. 


Saying our grace is only in our heels, And that we are most lofty rutiawaye: in ok Has v. ili. 5. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels Unto a dunghill . . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 10. 
Get thee hence! Death and destruction dog thee atthe heels. . . - . . Richard /11. iv. 1. 
I will begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches . . - . . . + Zvol. and Cress. ii. 1. 
When well-apparelled April on the heel Of limping winter treads . . . . Romeo and Fultet, i. 2 
Let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels . . 14 
When comes your book forth? — Upon the heels of my presentment. .° . Tir tmon Sof A hens i i,t 
We will grace his heels With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome . . » SFulins Cesar, iii, 1. 
But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s admiration?. . . . . . - « Hamlet, iii. 2 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick atheaven . . 1. 1 6 eee ee 8 ee ee) Hh 3, 
5 
7 
I 
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2 


At his head a grass-green turf, At his heels a stone . ‘ ie oe SG et wet So a ek Ve 
One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, So fast they iliew: a: “ee, 16 is seo cgt ak. SWE 
- The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe ete ee 
If a man’s brains were in’s heels, were ’t not in danger of kibes? . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
A good man’s fortune may grow outatheels . . . eae ee ee ee | 


The hearts That spanieled me at heels, to whom I eave Their wishes: . « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 
HEIGH-HO! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly . . . . 1 . 1. we ©) AS YouLthe lt, ii. 7. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! This life is most jolly . . 2... 0.0.0.0. ee we ii. 7. 
HeicuT. — Punish them to your height of pleasure . . .. .. =. =. . Meas. for Meas. v.1 
Is he not approved in the heighta villain?» . 2... 1. 1 1 1 ee ew ee Much Ado, iv. 1. 
I shall now put you to the height of your breeding . . ~ . . « All’s Well, ii. 2. 
With pale beggar-fear impeach my height Before this out-dared dastard . . » « Richard 11. i. 3. 
Until it wither with me to my grave, Or flourish to the height of my degree . .1 Henry VI. ii. 4. 
Seduced the pitch and height of all his thoughts To base declension . . . . Richard 11. iii. 7. 
The dignity and height of honour, The high mp type of this earth’s glory . . . . . iv. 4 
Heir. — And make us heirs of all eternity. . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
She is young, wise, fair; In these to nature she? s s immediate heir . we we we All's Well, ii. 3. 
Old desire doth in his death-bed lie, And young affection gapes to be hisheir Romeoand Fuliet, ii. Prol. 
I will choose Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world . . . . . . Ytmon of Athens, i. 1. 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks That flesh is heirto. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 1 
Not by old gradation, where each second Stood heir to the first. . . . . . . . Othello, i. 1. 
Hexen. — The lover, all as frantic, Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, Although thy husband may be Menelaus 3 Henry V/. ii. 2. 


HE tt. — Cried, ‘ Hell is empty, And all the devils arehere . .. . ~ « « « Lempest,i. 
I am damned in hell for swearing . . Dat TS ec? ces Se al’ Gg ac W ives, ii 
If the bottom were as deep as hell, I should down rae . iii. 


His filth within being cast, he would appear A pond as deepashell . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Q, ’tis the cunning livery of hell, The damned’st body to invest! . . . iii. 
Am [in earth, in heaven, orin hell? Sleeping or waking? mad or welladvised? Cow, of Ey prars ii. 
Is he well? — No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell . . 2. 2. 2 2 ee ee ew we) We 


2 
2 
5 
I think the devil will not have me damned, lest the oil that? s in me » should set hell on fire < MBs 
x 
I 
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Het. — One that before the judgement carries poor soulsto hell. . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 


While she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell asin asanctuary . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Black is the badge of hell, The hue of dungeons and the suit of night . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
O hell ! to choose love by another’s eyes. “ . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
What graces in my love do dwell, That he hath juried: a heaven unto ahell!. . . 2... i 
1 °ll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, To die upon the hand I love sowell . . . .) it, 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, That is, the madman .. . ee OM, 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, Didst rob it of some taste of fediqusnéss Mer, of Venice, ii. 
Prove it so, Let fortune goto hell forit, not I . . . ... ee iil. 
Any man is s0 very a fool to be married tohell . . . . 1... 2 ss Paw of the Siew, i. 
And for your love to her lead apes inhell . . . . G2 ot I EA 
If all the devils of hell be drawn in little, and Legion himself ‘Possessed him Twelfth Night, iii. 
A fiend like thee might bear my soultohell . . . . & oe oe ee 2 AM 


This house is as dark as ignorance, though ignorance were as dark as ‘hell. ge Ge RO Be RM 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell . . 2. 2 1 1 ee ew ee King Sohn, iv. 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell Asthou shaltbe . . . ..... 2.2.66 +%. «IW. 
Let hell want pains enough totortureme . . . 2. 2. 6 2 1 6 © © we ew ew ee eM 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell . . . . . Richard 1]. iii. 
The devil, that told me I did well, Says that this deed is chronicled i in hell . ee ee OM 
If men were to be saved by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for him? . 1 Henry IV. i. 


All hell shall stir forthis . . . . : ; ; . . Henry Viv. 
For what is wedlock forced but a hell, "An cue of discord and coutiiual strife? . 1 Henry VI. v. 
If not in heaven, you’ ll surely sup in hell . . . .2 Henry Viiv. 
Happy always was it for that son Whose father for his fioarding: went to hell % ag eed VI. Ail. 
Down, down to hell; and say I sentthee thither. . . . tase v. 
Since the heavens have shaped my body so, Let hell make erooked: my mind io answer ie oo. UW 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell! . . . ~ 0 6 © ee « Richard 111, i. 
Thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, Filled it with Cursing cries and deep éxclainns ee de “BONE 
And thou unfit for any place but hell. . . a ee a ee ee ee 


Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave the world, Thou cacodemon ! ne ae a oe ee ee ee ees 
Whilst some tormenting dream Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. we de 
Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity The slave of nature and the son ofhell!l . 2. . . 1 «1 
Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him, And all their ministers attend . . . . . oh 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, Such terrible impression made the dream . . . . . 1. 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ew ee OW 


‘Thou camest on earth to make the earth my hell... Pe ee ee ee ee ae 
Let us to’t pell-mell; If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell . ice. BS v. 
Whence has he that, If not from hell? . . . ; ype ‘VHIL. 1h. 
The devil is a niggard, Or has given all before, and he begins A new hell i in » himself ae ee eee C 
Is become as black As if besmearedinhell. . . . % i aals 
With such a hell of pain and world of charge . . . SS T rol. ‘and C ress. iv. 
Now let hot A£tna cool in Sicily, And be my heart an svar burning hell ! . . Vitus Andron. iii. 
Sith there’s no justice in earth nor hell, We will solicit heaven. . . S.-i as EM 
So I might have your company in hell, But to torment you with my bitter congue: a a ae ee 
Could not all hell afford you sucha devil? . . 2. 2. 6 «© 2 ee i 6 oe ME 
This torture should be roared in dismalhell . . . . 2... . «6 « Romeo and oe iil. 
The damned use that word in hell; Howlings attend it. . . : ‘ ill. 
If [ would not have taken him at a word, I would I might goto hell aniong the eogaee Sulius C bas i. 
Come, thick night, And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell That summons thee to heaven or to hell 6 ta ae Go A 
This place is too cold for hell. . . ita ot & ar ae, ees 


Not in the legions Of horrid hell can come a : devil more . damned ge le Ge eke ae St) Ae AVY 
Had | power, I should Pour the sweet milk of concord intohell . . 2... 2. 2 « © ive 
Though thou call’st thyself a hotter name Than any isin hell . . . ey xfs Sar v. 
I ’l] speak to it, though hell itself should gape And bid me hold my neace a 4 Hamlet i. 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell i. 
With a look so piteous in purport As if he had been loosed out ofhell . . 2. . 2. 1. |) Oi 
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Hevy. — When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out Contagion to this world Hasedet, iii. 
Rebellious hell, If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones. . . >, % o ee GL 
There’s hell, there’s darkness, there’s the sulphurous pit, Buraiag; scalding . ‘ Ki ing Lear, iv. 
And must be driven To find out practices of cunning hell. . . ‘ » + « » Othello, i. 
Hell and night Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light TE? Ae oar Sa ee ee ee ee 
Divinity of hell! When devils will the blackest sins putton. . . . 1. 1 1. 6 ee we ile 
O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock! . 2. 1 2 6 1 6 ee ew ew ew ew ee OU 
Heaven truly knows that thou art falseashell . 2. 2. 2. 1 2 1 1 ee we ew we ew AW 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin, — Ay, there, look grim ashell! . . . . . iv. 
She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell; "Twas I thatkilledher . ......2.2.2. ~), 
I lodge in fear; Though this a heavenly angel, hell ishere . . . - . . Cymbeline, ii. 


Take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell Divide themselves between you! OAS aids Seo Ae A 
Another stain, as big as hell can hold, Were there no more butit. . . . . =... « «ile 
All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows . 2. 2. 1 1 1 1 1 et we we ew Ok 


Hell only danceth at so harsh achime . . . . Pericles, i. 
Hegvi-srotu. — For a charm of powerful trouble, Like a “hell-broth boil and bubble . Macbeth, iv. 
HELLEsPontT. — How young Leander crossed the Hellespont. . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 

You are over boots in love, And yet you never swum the Hellespont. . . . . .... id 
Hg.i-Firg. — I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives . . . 1 Henry JV. iii. 
Hevi-care. — If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key Macéeth, ii. 
HELL-HOUND. — A hell-hound that doth hunt us allto death . . . . , . . Réchard//1. iv. 

Turn, hell-hound, turn! — Of all men else I have avoided thee. . . . »« Macbeth, v. 
HeLt-Pains. — I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, and my poor doite eternal All's Well, it. 
Hewtom. — Fortune play upon thy prosperous helm, As thy auspicious mistress! . . iii. 

For every honour sitting on his helm, Would they were multitudes! . . . . 1 Henry I V. ill. 

Fortune and victory sitonthyhelm!. . . 2... 0. 6 1 ee te et ee) Richard IM, v. 

At the helm A seeming mermaid steers . . . « » Amt. and Cleo. ii. 


HeLme_ep. — The very stream of his life and the business he hath helmed . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
He p. — Cease to lament for that thou canst not help. . . . . . » Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
I'll limit thee this day To seek thy life by beneficial help. . . . . . . «Com. of Errors, i. 
With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and prove an ass. . . . Mid. N. Dream,v 


Take upon command what help we have That to your wanting may be ministered As You L the /t, ii. 


Be sure of this, What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss. . . . .. .. Adl’s ies: i. 
To esteem A senseless help when help past sense we deem . . . io Sia Sg = “FAN 
Most it is presumption in us when The help of heaven we count the act of n men. . ii. 
What’s gone and what’s past help Should be past grief . . . . i 18 Winter’ s Tale, ili. 
Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell: I pray thee, sort thy heart ‘ patience 2 Henry VI. ii. 
I say no more than truth, so help me God! . . Pee ae ae en ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
This is he Must help you more than you are hurt by me ......-. 3 Henry VI, iv. 
What they do impart Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart . . . . . Richard ///. iv. 
Your helps are many, or else your actions would grow wondrous single . . Coritolanus, ii. 
Both our remedies Within thy help and holy physic lies . .... . " Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, pasthelp!. . . . . .- «+ -« See TVs 
Love give me strength! and strength shall help afford . 2. . 2. 2. 2 «© «© © © « we © © iv. 
I do know him A gentleman that well deservesahelp . . . . . . « - Lémonof Athens, i. 
*T is not enough to help the feeble up, But to support him after . . . gal 
Ere we could arrive the point proposed, Czsar cried, ‘ sian me, Cassius, or I sink ! 1 Fulius Casar.i 1. 
With hidden help and vantage . . . . . » Macbeth, i. 
HE vpvess. — No unkind mate to grieve thee, With | urging helpless patience . Com. of Errors, ii. 
HELTERSKELTER have I rode to thee, And tidings do I bring and lucky joys. . .2 Henry IV. v. 
Hemvock. — Root of hemlock digged i’ the dark . . . . oe . . Macbeth, iv. 
Hempen. — What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here? a ae Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
HENCHMAN. — I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my henchman. . . ii. 
HERALD. — My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom restthem. . . . Jwo Gen: of Viviana iii. 
Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I were but little happy, if I could say how much Much Ado, ii. 
I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue 4/’s Well, v. 
Thrown over the shoulders like an herald’s coat without sleeves . . . . . 1 Henry lV. iv. 
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Heracp.—After my death I wish no other herald, No other speaker of my living actions Hen. VII. iv.2. 
Love’s heralds should be thoughts, Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams Rom. & Ful. ii. 5. 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, No nightingale . . ee % ‘ iii. 

A station like the herald Mercury New-lighted on a heavanckseiig hill . eur iee “at ea Hamlet, ili, 
Hgravcpry. — Like coats in heraldry, Due but to one and crowned with one crest Jiid. VN. Drea li. 2. 
Hers. — She was the sweet-marjoram of the salad, or rather, the herb of grace. . Adl'’s Well, iv. 

Her wholesome herbs Swarming with caterpillars . ..... =~... . =. Richard 11. iii. 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. . . » 0 « ©.) Richard 1171, ii. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies In herbs, plants, stoves - . « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 

Supply it with one gender of herbs, or distract it with many . . » 4 6 « Othello, i. 


Herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night Are strewings fitt’ at for graves . Cymbeline, iv. 
HgeRB-GRACE. — We may call it herb-grace o’ Sundays . . . . «4... .. « Hamlet, iv. 


Hercuces. — She would have made Hercules have turned spit . , .. . . . Much Ado, ii. 
I will in the interim undertake one of Hercules’ labours . ..,.. . . . ... 0. ibe 
Like the shaven Hercules jn the smirched worm-eaten tapestry . . . . . 2. 3. se © dik 
He is now as valiant as Hercules, that only tells a lie and swearsit . .....2.2.~.~ = «Iv. 
Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules’ club. . . . » + « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
To see great Hercules whipping a gig, And profound Solomon to tune ajig ...... iv. 
Is not Love a Hercules, Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? . .,.....2.4.. «IV. 
He shall present Hercules in minority . , 2. . 6 6 6 1 ee wp we ee we ; 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 


Wear yet upon their chins The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars - . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Leave that labour to great Hercules; And let it be more than Alcides’ twelve Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 


Thou knowest [ am as valiant as Hercules. . . . . oo eo ow ww 0 8 Henry LV, ii. 
Hercules himself must yield toodds . . 2. 2... 2 ee «pe » © « «3 Henry VI. ii. 
As Hercules Did shake down mellow fruit. . . . oe « « © Coriolanus, iv. 
My father’s brother, but no more like my father Than I to Hercules. » « « « © Hamlet, i. 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, The cat will mew and dog will have hisday . . . . Vv. 
Not Hercules Could have knocked out his brains, for he had none. . . . . . Cymebeline, iv. 
Herp. — As doth alion ina herd of neat; Or asa bear, encompassed round with dogs 3 Henry V/. ii. 


The noise of thy cross-bow Will scare the herd, and so my shoot islost. . . . ili. 
When he perceived the common herd. . . . «© + «© + © © » 5 ZN Fulins Canes i. 
Hers can | sit alone, unseen of any. . . ae LT ‘wo Gen. of Verona, v. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore Here lived I. ~ + © 6 «| AS You Like It, ii. 
None durst stand him; Here, there, and every where, enraged he flew . . . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and takes, Dexterity so obeying appetite 7ro¢. and Cress. v. 
We cannot be here and there too . , » 2 0 « 6 6 Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
HEREAFTER. — Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! go ihe » 0 « «) Macbeth, i. 


Herepitary. — These old fellows Have their ingratitude in them hereditary Timon of Athens, ii. 
Heresizs.— Heresies that men do leave Are hated most of those they did deceive Afid. NV. Dream, ii. 2. 
Herxgsy. — Learned without opinion, and strange without heresy. . . . . .Love’s L. Lost, v. 

The ancient saying is no heresy, Hanging and wiving goes by destiny . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Heretic. — Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite of eg . . « . Much Ado, i. 
HeriraGs. — Service is no heritage. . . » + - . » All's Well, i. 3. 
Hermit.—As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen ‘and ink, very wittily said Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 

In thy dumb action will I be as perfect As begging hermits in their holy prayers 7itus A ndron. iii. 
HERMITAGE. — Go with speed To some forlorn and naked hermitage . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 

1’]l give my jewels for a set of beads, My gorgeous palace for a hermitage . . . Richard /1/. iii. 
Heron. — What a Herod of Jewry is this! O wicked, wicked world!. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 


It out-herods Herod; pray you, avoidit , . ~ 0 6 « « Hamlet, iii. 
Let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry imay do homage » + « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Heross. — Noble heroes, my sword and yours arekin . . . oe ew ew ww AbL’s Hell, ii. 
HERRING. — By gar, de herring is no dead soas I vill kilhim. . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
A plague o’ these pickle herring! How now, sot! . . ~ . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings ; the husband ‘1 sthe bigger . . . . iii. 


A toad, a lizard, an owl, a puttock, or aherring without aroe . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
Without his roe, like a dried herring: O flesh, flesh, how art thou fehified ! Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
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HESPERIDES. — Is not Love a Hercules, Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, With golden fruit . . . . . + . . . Pericles, i. 
Hesperus. — Moist Hesperus hath quenched his sleepy lamp. . . ~ « « All’s Well, ii. 
Hest. — Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, To make co!d nymphs chaste crowns Jestfpest, iv. 

Prodigal wits in bootless rhymes And shape his service wholly to my hests. . Love's L. Lost, v 
Hew. — O, I could hew up rocks and fight with flint, lLamsoangry. . . . . .2Henry VJ. v. 

Many strokes, though with a little axe, Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak 3 Henry VJ. ii. 

Swims with fins of lead And hews down oaks with rushes. . . . Coriolanus, i. 

Let ’s carve him asa dish fit for the gods, Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds Julius Cesar, ii. 
Hey-pay. — At your age The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble . . . . . Hamilet, iii. 
Hipocratss. — He has no more knowledge in Hibocrates and Galen . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 


H1p.—To make the truth appear where it seems hid, And hide the false seems true A/cas. for Meas. v. 
Now this grained face of mine be hid In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow Com. of Errors, v. 


Things hid and barred, you mean, from common sense? . . ... . . . Love’sL. Lost, i. 
All hid, all hid; an old infant play . . By oie cares She We Dib 308 . iv. 
*T is a day, Such as the day is when the sun is hid; ‘ ‘ | Mer. of Vinicers 

Wherefore are these things hid? wherefore have these gifts a curtain before’ em? Twelfth Night, i. 
When the searching eye of heaven is hid, Behind the — oo ew ew ww p Richard IT, iii. 
Be not amazed, there’s nothing hid from me... . So 4 ww ww ws A enry VI. 1, 
If ever any malice in your heart Were hid against me . ...... . . Henry VIII. ii. 
Where our fate, Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us . . ~ + + + » « Macbeth, ii. 
When we have our naked frailties hid, That suffer in exposure. . ee ee ee eee | 


I will find Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed Within the centre . « « Hamlet, ii. 
Hippen. — He cared not who knew it. — He needs not; it is no hidden virtue . . Henry V. iii. 
You have no such mirrors as will turn Your hidden worthiness into youreye . $dins Cesar, i. 
For the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affection. . . . Othello, ii. 
Hipk. — If it should thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide my head . « Tempest, ii. 
The cover of the salt hides the salt, and therefore it is more than the salt 7200 Gen. of Verona, iii. 


The hair that covers the wit is more than the wit, for the greater hides the less . . iii. 
O, what may man within him hide, Though angel on the outward side!. . Meas. Soe Meas. iii. 
To make the truth appear where it seems hid, And hide the false seems true . . v. 
I cannot hide what I am: I must be sad when I have cause. . . a ae “Much A da, i. 
Do you think I do not know you by your excellent wit? can virtue hide itself? a er eee a | 
Knavery cannot, sure, hide himself in such reverence . . . . ii. 
A vengeance on your crafty withered hide! Yet I have faced it with a card Tam. of the Shrew, i ii, 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff itforshame. . . oe ew ew ww ws King Fohn, iii. 
Make incision in their hides, That their hot blood aay spin oe . . . « Henry V. iv. 
Their poor jades Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips cw 62S iv. 
O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide! . 83 Hens VI. i. 
So mighty and so many my defects, As I had rather hides me from i sgtatness Richard IMI, iii. 
Then would I hide my bones, not rest them here. . . . . 6 es ws ew iv. 
They are too thin and bare to hide offences . . , envy VU. v. 
The fish lives in the sea, and ’t is much pride For fair without the fair within to hide Rom. & Ful. i. 
I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight . . . . . 2. 2 + es ee ee ii. 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know .......+.+.2.~-. “Macbeth, i. 
The quality of nothing hath not such need to hide itself . . . . .. =. =. =. King Lear, i. 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves . 2. 6 1 1 ee ew we ete we ww we) Othello, iii. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature! . . coe we ww Cymbeline, iii. 
’T is strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, Sweet words. & oh Tans Br ed ee OM 
Hipeo0us. — You have some hideous matter to deliver. . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Foul i imaginary eyes of blood Presented thee more hideous dian thou art. . . King Fohn, iv. 
All the interim is Like a phantasma, ora hideousdream . . .. . . . « ) ~Fsdius Caesar, ii. 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, Making night hideous ..... . . Hamlet,i. 


Hripgousngss.—Show outward hideousness, And speak off halfa dozen dangerous words Much A do, v. 
Hig. — And prays that you will hie you home to dinner . ... . =.=. =. Com.of Ervors,i. 

‘The extravagant and erring spirit hies To his confine . .. .. . s+ - . . Hamlet, i. 
Hrigems. — On old Hiems’ thin and icy crown . . . «© © © © © we @ Mid. XN. Dream, ii. 
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Hicu. — And high and low beguiles the rich and poor . . . . « Merry Wives, i. 


He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor, Both eoute and ‘old ia te ar aber ods ae” I 
Witches do inhabit here; And therefore ’t is high time that I were hence . Com. of Errors, iii. 
She ’s too low for a high praise, too brown for a fair ere o 6 «© 6 e « «we Altech Ado, i, 
O cross! too high to be enthralled tolow . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Are you grown so high in his esteem, Because I am so ‘dwarfish and solow?. .. . i 
What stature is she of ?— Just as high as my heart . ~ + « « AS You Like It, itt. 


Your true love ’s coming, That can sing both high andlow . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 


The odds for high and low ’salike. . . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 1 we ew se Winter's Tale, v 
Are we not high? High be our thoughts ee, : . « Richard 11. iii. 
Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high; Whilst rniy a flesh sinks downy ard... vz 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, For recordation . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Though high and low and lower, Put into parts, doth keep in one consent . . . . Henry V.i. 
Come, come, away! The sun is high, and we outwear the day. . . . . . iv. 
They that stand high have many blasts to shakethem . . . ae : . Richard 11. i. 
Seeing she is advanced Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself . oe Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
Come, high or low; Thyself and office deftly show! . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, A little ere the mightiest Jali fell . - Hamlet, i. 
Of so high and plenteous wit and invention .. . ele 2 0 6 «© © ~= 6 Othello, iv. 
It is just so high as it is, and moves with it own organs so. - . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, And make death proud: to tale us . 2. wa 
HiGu-zorn. — Relate In high-born words the worth of many a knight. . . . Love’ s 77 Lost, i. 
HiGu-pay. — Thou spend’st such high-day wit in praising him . . - . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
HiaGuer. — A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy No haan than tnyselt i ee te Re ee ee MG 
The higher powers forbid! . . . on eae » 2 6 « 6 Winter's Tale, iii. 
Though his affections are higher mounted thanours .... ~ « « « Henry Viiv 
’T is but a base ignoble mind That mounts no higher than a bird can soar . . .2 Henry V1. ii. 
HIGH-GRAVEL.—Being more than sand-blind, high-gravel blind, knows me not Mer. of lenice, ii. 


HiGury. —.I will show myself highly fed and lowly taught. . . . . ... . Adl'’s Well, ii. 
As sweet as ditties highly penned, Sung by a fair queen in asummer’s bower. 1 Henry JV. iii. 
We to-morrow hold divided councils, Wherein thyself shalt highly be employed Richard 111/. iii. 
It highly us concerns By day and night to attend him carefully. . . . . . Vitus Andron. iv. 
Il] show thee wondrous things, That highly may advantage thee tohear . .. . v. 
What thou wouldst highly, That wouldst thou holily . . ° ar “Macbeth, i. 

HicGumMost. — Now is the sun upon the highmost hill Of this day’ S journey Rimes and Fuliet, ii. 

H1GuH-proor. — We are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it beaten away Much Ado, v 

-HIGH-STOMACHED are they both, and full of ire, In rage deaf asthesea . . . . Richard //.1. 

HiGu-rTop. — Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs To kiss her burial . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 

Hicuway. — It is true, without any slips of prolixity or crossing the plain highway of talk. . ili. 
This is like the mending of highways In summer, where the ways are fairenough . . Vv. 

Hivpinc. — For shame, thou hilding of a devilish spirit. . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i ii. 

_ He was some hilding fellow that had stolen The horse he rodeon .. . . 2 Henry IV... 

Hit. — Spurred his horse so hard Against the steep uprising of the hill . . Love’ sL. Lost, iv. 
Over hill, over dale, Thorough bush, thorough brier . . . . . . . =. Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
At last I spied An ancient angel coming down the hill . . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, wv. 


Halloo your name to the reverberate hills . . . . ~ « » « Lwelfth Night, i. 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways Draws out our miles. ~ 6 e «© « Richard 11. ii. 
That runs o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular . . . ~ « & Henry IV. ii. 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness When down the hill he holds his fierce career? Henry V. iii. 
To climb steep hills Requires slow pace at first . . . . . Henry VI11. i. 
Faster glide than the sun’s beams, Driving back shadows over Touring hills Romeo and Fuliet, ir. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill Of this day’s journey . . ee il. 
I have upon a high and pleasant hill Feigned Fortune tobe throned . . . Timon of Atiias i. 
The morn, in russet mantle clad, Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill . . Hamlet, i. 
Bow] the round nave down the hill of heaven, As low as tothe fiends! . . ...... if 
A station like the herald Mercury, New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. . . . . . . «ili. 


Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy neck . . King Lear, ii. 
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Hit. — Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven. . . . . . « + Othello, i. 3. 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of seas Olympus-high . . o.8 . Was. 
O, that I were Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar The horned herd! . or “Ant. ‘aad Clea. ili. 13. 
The blind mole casts Copped hills towards heaven, to tell the earth is thronged . . Pericles, i. 1. 
Who digs hills because they do aspire Throws down one mountain to cast upahigher. . . . i. 4 


Hrnp. — The rational hind Costard. . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
The dove pursues the griffin; the mild hind Makes speed: to catch the tiger Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
The hind that would be mated by the lion Must die for love. . . . All’s Well, i. 1. 


I see the downfall of our house! The tiger now hath seized the penile hind . . Richard 111. ii. 4. 
Hinperep. — He hath disgraced me, and hindered me halfa million . . . Mer. of Venice, iti. 1. 
Hinpmost.—’T is not his wont to be the hindmost man, Whate’er occasion keeps him 2 Heavy VJ, iti. 1. 
Hince. — Whose fever-weakened joints, Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life 2 Heary /V. i. 1. 

Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee Hamdet, iii. 2. 


That the probation bear no hinge nor loop To hangadoubton. . . . . . . . Othello, iit. 3. 
Hint. — [t isa hint That wrings mine eyesto’t . 2... 1. 2 6 1 « ww es ) Lempest, i. 2. 
Our hint of woe Is common. . . SW a Bee a a eae. oe = As 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process eS a » 0 + 2 « « Othello, i. 3. 
Upon this hint I spake: She loved me for the dangers I had passed: . oe coe be. Sa “tie Rs, te fae es BS 
When the best hint was given him, he not took ’t, Or did it from his teeth . . Ant. and Cleo. iit. 4. 
Hrp. — Which of your hips has the most profound sciatica? . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. t. 2. 
An ell and three quarters will not measure her from hiptohip . . . . . Com. of Errors, iit. 2. 
No longer from head to foot than from hip tO TIPS 42. 4-6. Gwe . . dik 2. 
Hold their hips and laugh, And waxen in their mirth . . : ae Mid. N. Dream, i ii. 3. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him Mer. id Venice, i. 3. 
Now, infidel, Ihave youonthehip . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 1 we we ew we ew a> AVE 
I’ll have our Michael Cassio onthehip. .. . ee ae ae ee ee " Othello, i ii, x. 
Hire. — A three-pence bowed would hire me, Old as I am... . 6 6 « ©) Henry VIII. ii. 3. 
Better to starve, Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. . . . . . . Coritolanus, ii. 3. 
This is hire and salary, not revenge ... . is ode sake De! Sp ‘ Fame}, iii. 3. 
HISTORICAL-PASTORAL, tragical-historical, tragical- -comical-histarical-pastoral oa if. 2. 
History. -— For aught that I could ever read, Could ever hear by tale or history Mid. N. Dream, i i. I. 
Last scene of all, That ends this strange eventful history . . . . . . . As Vou Like It, ii. 7. 
And what ’s her history? — A blank, my lord. . . . . . . «wee . Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
Which is more Than history can pattern . . . . « Winters Tale, iii. 2. 
There is a history in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times deceased 2 ee TV. ini. 1. 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory That may repeat and history his loss . . iv. 1. 
My breast can better brook thy dagger’s point Than can my ears that tragic history 3 Henry VI. v. 6. 
Brutus’ tongue Hath almost ended his life’s history. . . . . SFulius Caesar, v. 5. 
A tardiness in nature Which often leaves the history unspoke That it intends todo King Leap, i. 1. 
If I should tell my history, it would seem Like lies disdained in the eee . . Pericles, v. 1. 
Hit. — Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hitit. . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 1. 
You have hit the mark: but is ’t not cruel That she should feel the smart of this? Henry VITT. ii. 1. 
Hit or miss, Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes... . . =. 37 rot. and Cress. i. 3. 
A hit, a very palpable hit. . . : . « » « Hamlet, vy. 2. 
Hive.—Like an angry hive of bees That rant their leader, scatter up and down . 2 Henry VI. iii. 2. 


Hoarp.—To what purpose dost thou hoard thy words, That thou return’st no greeting? Richavd /7/. i i. 3. 
HOARDING. — See thou shake the bags Of hoarding abbots. . . . . King Fokn, iii. 3. 

Happy always was it for that son Whose father for his hoarding went to hell . . 3 Henry VI. ii. 2. 
Hoarss. — Without hawking or spitting or saying we are hoarse. . . . . As Vou Like It, v. 3. 


Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud . . . » + « « . Romeo and Fultet, ii, 2. 
The raven himself is hoarse That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan... . . Macbeth,i. 5. 
HOARY-HEADED frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Hos, nob, is his word; give ’t ortake’t . . te ew ew ww e)=6Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
HosBiDIDANCE, prince of dumbness ; Mahu, of stealing . j . . « « « King Lear, iv. 1. 
Hossy-nHorsg. — But O, — but O, — The hobby-horse is forgot P - . « Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 


The hobby-horse, whose epitaph is ‘ For, O, for, O, the hobby-horse is forgot’ . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Hoc. — This making of Christians will raise the price ofhogs . . . . . . « Mev. of Venice, iii. 5. 
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Hoc. — Shall I keep your hogs and eat husks withthem? . . . . . . . . AS YouLike /t,i. 
Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey . . King Leaz, iii. 
HoGsuHgap. — Three or four loggerheads amongst three or four score hogsheads = 1 Henry JV. ii. 
Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge full hogshead? . . - . 6 « 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Swallowed with yest and froth, as you ’Id thrust a cork into a hogshead . . »« Winter's Tale, iii. 
Horst. — Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies yourway. . . 0 0 ew « Twelfth Night, i. 
’T is the sport to have the enginer Hoist with his own setae. ew ew ww ew tw ew 6 Hasnlet, iii. 
Ho vp. — I pray you, come, hold up the jest no higher . ... . .. =. ~. Merry Wives, v. 
I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted . . . 1. . 2 1 1 6 ee te Meas. for Meas. i. 
I think he holds you well, and in dearness of heart . . . . . e 1 ew « eh + (Mitch Ado, iii. 


I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
What, must I hold a candle to my shames? They in themselves geod goath; are too too light ii. 
’T is well; and hold your own, in any case. . . . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


The fellow has a deal of that too much, Which holds bint niach: to have. . . . All’s Well, iii. 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves So long asI could see . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 


I am resolved on two points. — That if one break, the other will hold. . . foe es ce 
The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her, Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune ae ii 
O, do not swear! Hold little faith, though thou hast too much fear . . . . v. 
How she holds up the neb, the billtohim! ... . ee Ma ee Winter's T. ale i. 
You had much ado to make his anchor hold: When you eat But it still came home i 


He that stands upon a slippery place Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up A ing Sohn, i iii. 


We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand . . ae : iv. 
Who can hold a fire in his hand By thinking on the frosty Caticasiis?. ra on ae Rickard TT. i. 
You have not seen a hulk better stuffed inthe hold. . . .... .. - .2 Henry IV, ii. 
Doth she hold her own well? . . . ; Seat ae gl aah he ee A 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit To his full height . » ee ee ew) Henry V. iii. 
Humble as the ripest mulberry That will not hold the handling bo ee . . Coriolanus, iii. 


But wherefore do you hold me here so long? What is it that you would ‘ipa’ Sulius Caesar, i. 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, To cry, ‘Hold, hold!’ . . . . Macbeth, i. 


When we hold rumour From what we fear, yet know not what we fear . . . . 1 ee ev. 
Lay on, Macduff, And damned be him that first cries, ‘Hold, enough!’ . . ..... =». 
While memory holds a seat In this distracted globe. . . . . - . « » - « «© Hamlet, i. 
. To hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to nature . . tee at a Gas ail ae Se cea ae 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, A baseness to wate aie a 4% Sc* Gs ot Gane “e- ee. 2 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, Absent thee from felicity awhile the Be atk te. ce a - 
You do not hold the method to enforce The like from him . .... . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
HOvp-rast is the only dog, my duck .. . es tes 8 : . Henry Vit. 


Hovoprnca. — Things base and vile, holding no quantity, Love c can ‘transpose ‘ ‘Mid. N. Dream, i i. 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, In the vile prison of afflicted breath . King Fohn, iii. 
Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost The holding ..... .- Troi. and Cress. ii. 


The holding every man shall bear as loud As his strong sides can volley. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Hove. — I have seen the day of wrong through the little hole of discretion . . Love's L. Lost, v 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed . . . . King Sohn, iv. 


If men were to be saved by merit, what hole in hell ¥ were hot ‘enough te him? . 1 Henry IV. i. 
If I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind . . . . . . . . . « ©) Menry V. iii. 
Cursed be the hand that made these fatalholes . . . 1... . «ee + « Richard J11. 1. 
In those holes Where eyes did once inhabit . . . i. 
Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the wind aay ‘Hamlet, v. 
Ho.ipay. — What, have I scaped love-letters in the holiday-time of my beauty? . Merry Wz: ives, ii. 


Poe ee or ee ee 


He writes verses, he speaks holiday, he smells Apriland May. . .. . . il. 
They are but burs, cousin, thrown upon thee in holiday foolery. . . . . As You Like It, i. 
Now I am in a holiday humour and like enough to consent . . . ; . iv. 
The yearly course that brings this day about Shall never see it but a holiday ; . Ki ing Sohn, i ill. 
If all the year were playing holidays, To sport would be as tedious as to work . . 1 Henry JV. i. 2. 
Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. What, ho! apothecary! . . . Romeo and Fuliet, v. 1. 
We make holiday, to see Czsar and to rejoice in his triumph . . ~ 0 + SFulius Caesar, i. 1. 


Do you now put on your best attire? And do you now cull out a holiday? . & Wk bo a ATE 
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Ho ity. — What thou wouldst highly, That wouldst thou holily. . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 5. 
Ho uiness. — Shall give a holiness, a purity, To the yet unbegotten sin of times . King Sohn, iv. 3. 
All his mind is bent to holiness, To number Ave-Maries on his beads . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 3. 
I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holiness . . . . Trot. and Cress. it. 1. 


Hot.tow.—Notas one would say, healthy; but so sound: as things that a are hollow Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 


He will look as hollow as a ghost, As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit . . . . King Soha, iii. 
A friend, Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, Be he untome!. . . Richard //7/, ii. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, That pierced the fearful hollow Romeo and Fultet, iii. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, Directly seasons him hisenemy . . . . Hamlet, iii. 


Ho.tow-rvep.—A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, A living-dead man Cate. of Errors, v 


Hottowness.—Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound Reverbs no hollowness A7zug Lear, i. 
Grief boundeth where it falls, Not with the empty hollowness, but weight . . . Richard 1/. i. 


Hotty. — Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly . . . * . . «0 As You Like /t, ii. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! This life is most jolly . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 6 ee ee ee ee OR 
Hop. — A man is well holp up that trusts to YU + se ee ee ee Com. of Errors, iv. 
Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain . . . - « . « King Lear, iii. 


Hoty. — I’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand you In this strange stare? . Jespest, iii. 


Too fair, too true, too holy, To be corrupted with my worthless gifts . wo Gen. of Verona, iv. 


What is she, That all our swains commend her? Holy, fair, and wiseisshe . . . . . .~ iv. 
He who the sword of heaven will bear Should be as holy as severe . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Holy men at their death have good inspirations 3 ‘. . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


So holy and so perfect is my love, And I in such a Haverty éf giace ~ « « AS You Like It, iii. 


So holy writ in babes hath judgement shown, When judges have been babes . . Ad’’s Well, ii. 


Holy seems the quarrel Upon your grace’s part . Br ces a oe a ay ts” SA 
What is not holy, that we swear not by, But take the High’ st to witness ie ae ee 
Love is holy ; And my integrity ne’er knew the crafts That you do charge men with’ , iv. 
Her actions shall be holy as You hear my spell is lawful . . a oe ae Winter's Tale, v. 
A wicked day, and not a holy day! What hath this day deserved? . - . » « . King Fokn, iii. 
I will pray, If ever I remember to be holy, For your fair safety . . 2... 0. 0. ee ee OL 


Thou art not holy to belie meso; Iam notmad. ... . Be Vige ad? sg = gs shine CANN 
Virtuous and holy; chosen from above, By inspiration of celestial ace: . « «it Henry VI. v. 
Thus [ clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ . . . Richard 1/7. i. 


4 


poe eee eee see ae opee oro bese: 


By all that’s holy, he had better starve . . . ~ « « « «Henry VITTI. v. 
Truth shall nurse her, Holy and heavenly thoughts still couvsel: her BS kh Gb A ud, Soe gs ae, ta ME 
Do not count it holy To hurt by being just. . . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
With a respect more tender, More holy and profound, thann mine own fife . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
Trifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As ee ofholy writ . . Othello, iii. 
Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conversation . . . » + « « Ant. and Clea, ii. 
Hoy-waTer in a dry house is better than this rain-water Guts o’ free . . . . . King Lear, iii. 2. 
Homacg. — We'll do thee homage and be ruled by thee . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 1. 


His eye doth homage otherwhere; Or else what lets it but he would be here? Com. of Errors, ii. 


I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage . . . . . . 1 . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
His countenance enforces homage. . . . « «) Henry V. iii, 
What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage aweet, ‘But poisoned flattery? es : iv. 


Do well, thrive by them, and when they have lined their coats Do themselves homage Othello, i i. 
Home. — Living dully sluggardized at home, Wear out thy youth. . . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
I have good cheer at home; and I pray you all gowithme . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Who’s at home besides yourself? ?— Why, none but mine own ee de" aes iv. 
Made daily motions for our home return. . . a Com. of Ereoris | i. 
She is so hot because the meat is cold; The meat is ‘cold because wot come nothome. . . .i. 
You come not home because you have no stomach ; You have no stomach having broke your fast j i. 
She that doth fast till you come home todinner . . . . 1. 1. ee ew et ee ee ee 


Whilst I at home starve fora merry look . . we A He ee: ow ee A 
But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale And feeds from home je Be Ge he se ey es AS 
Ghosts, wandering here and there, Troop home to churchyards. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
He keeps me rustically athome .. . ee we we tw ww 0 AS You Like It, i. 


Your praise is come too swiftly home before you . Tae Oa ae ee ee ee ee eee | 
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Homst.—When.!I was at home, I was in a better place: but travellers must be content As Y. L. /2, ii. 


Bethink thee of thy birth, Call home thy ancient thoughts . . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
To seek their fortunes farther than at home, Where small experience grows . . 7 o 
Mad in folly, lacked the sense to know Her estimationhome ...... .- Ad 1s Well, v. 
I had rather than forty pound I were athome. . . . oe we ow we Lwelfth Night, v. 


he wpe 


You had much ado to make his anchor hold: When you east out, it still came home Wixter’s Vale, i. 2. 
That seest a game played home, the rich stake drawn, And takest it all for jest . . ns a eae 
Now powers from home and discontents at home Meet inone line ... . : Keiee Yokw. iV. 3. 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set The precious jewel of thy home return . . Richard //. i. 3. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, For Christian service and true chivalry . . li, 1. 
Home without boots, and in foul weather too! How ’scapeshe agues? . . 1 Henry] V. iii. 1. 
He bath eaten me out of house andhome . . . . . . « 2 Henry lV. ii. 1. 
Like a school broke up, Each hurries toward his home ahd sporting-place ge ta Ar ciate ae ae, IVS BE 
It follows then the cat must stay at home: Yet that is but a crushed necessity . . Henry V.i. 2. 
*T is ever common That men are merriest when they are from home j. GW Gin «die cee eda 
What news abroad ?— No news so bad abroadasthisathome. . .. . . . Richard I. ape 
Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home: Isthisaholiday?. . . . $ulius Cesar, i. 1. 
Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home?. . . .......-. Pe feo 


To feed were best at home; From thence the sauce to meat isceremony ... . Macbeth, iii. 
Look you lay home to him: Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with . Hamed, iii. 
HOME- KEEPING youth have ever homely wits. . . . . . . =. . « « LwoGen. of Verona: i. 
Home cy. — Upon a homely object Love can wink . . 2. 1 2 ww ee ee ee ee Oh 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took From my poorcheek? . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Like rich hangings in a homely house, So was his will in his old feeble body . .2 Henry VJ. v. 
Be plain, good son, and homely i inthy drift . . . . ~ 2 6 « « « Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
If you will take a homely man’s advice, Be not found here oe ew ew we te Macbeth, iv. 
Our stomachs Will make what ’s homely savoury . . . . . 2. + - + «© + Cymbeline, iii. 
Home-spuns. — What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here?. . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Homewarp. — Therefore homeward did they bend their course . . . . . . Com..of Errors, i. 
My affairs Do even drag me homeward. . . . ... - . . 2 « Winter's Tale, i 1. 
HomiLy.—What tedious homily of love have you wearied your parishioners withal As You Like It, iii. 
Hongst. — In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and honest, and gentle . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
If I find her honest, I lose not my labour . 2. 1 1 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 


Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ew 
Your company is fairer than honest . . . . » « « « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Cucullus non facit monachum: honest in cothing but i in mhis clothes sf ee. ta og “wo a NR 


Do you question me, as an honest man should do, for my simple true jadgement? Much Ada, i. 


Though I cannot be said to be a flattering honestman. . . - . © © © © © © @© © “i. 
You may do the part of an honest maninit . ee 
Why, that’s spoken like an honest drovier: so they ‘sell bullocks oe, anak Oe 8 cae As 


He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an honest man and a soldier be Bocas. 
I ’Il devise some honest slanders To stain my cousin with. . 2. 2. 6 6 © ee 6 6 8 eM 
In faith, honest as the skin between his brows. . . . Ses Ho GES Eg, AME 
I am as honest as any man living that is an old man and no o honester than I > A ey As As ANS 
I, that am honest ; I, that hold it sin To break the vow I am epee in . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief. e's ge Ele dee gay ca Bea OW 
An honest exceeding poor man, and, God be thanked, well to ive. . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Those that she makes fair she scarce makes honest. . . . . . « . « - AS You Like It, i. 
Those that she makes honest she makes very ill-favouredly a. ie ie : ; sd) Lgvelacls 
I do not know what ‘ poetical’ is: is it honest in deed and word? is ita true thing? ee AN 
I am not fair ; and therefore I pray the gods make me honest . . . . es HE 
Though he be merry, yet withal he’s honest . . . . 1... -. es Ta. of the Shrew, iii. 
My friends were poor, but honest; so’s my love. . . . . . . +» + + + Adl’s Weill, i. 
He has every thing that an honest man should not have . . . . . 6 + ee © e @ © lv. 
What an honest man should have, he has nothing .. . 4. vB iv. 
Thou art not honest, or, If thou inclinest that way, thou art a recward: oe Winter's s Tale, i. 

The justice of your hearts will thereto add, ’Tis pity she’s not honest . . . 6 2. - «+ Ub 
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Honest. — And no less honest Than you are mad. . ... . - « « « Winter's nasi 
Which is enough, Ill warrant, As this world goes, to pass for honest ee YO eo 


ii. 3. 
ii. 


Though Iam not naturally honest, I am so sometimes by chance . . . . - « 2 + e+ 6 WW. 
If I had a mind to be honest, I see Fortune would not sufferme . ... .. + «+ + « iv. 
Thou shalt find me tractable to any honest reason . . . . . «we e ©) ot Henry IV. iii. 


An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, when a knave is not . . . . 2 Henry IV. 


Vv. 


Hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest plain-dealing man?. . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 


An honest tale speeds best being plainly told . . . 2. 2. 1. «1 6 ee.) Reehard 1. iv. 


Plain and not honest is too harsh a style . 2. 6. 6 6 6 8 8 ee te ee ew we ee OW 
Ye speak like honest men; pray God, ye prove so!. . . . . . . «© «© « Henry VIII. iii. 


Though he be grown so desperate to be honest . . . ; é 6 & oe a OMT 
If your grace Could but be brought to know our ends are hotiest: You "d feel 1 more comfort . iti. 
He’s one honest enough: would all the rest wereso!. . . . 6 « « «© ©6Cortolanus, i. 
If it be not so, Thou art not honest ; and the gods will plague chee eo he ok oe a Shaw. Be ee OM 
Here ’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, honest water . . . . . « Timon of Athens, i. 
Be not sad, Thou art true and honest; ingeniously Ispeak . . .....4.. il. 
Methinks thou art more honest now than wise... + 1 6 ew te ew et ew . iv. 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s In deepest consequence. . . .... . “Macbeth i i. 


There are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men and hang upthem. . . . . ._ iv. 


This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, Was once thought honest . . . . . © iv. 
No mind that’s honest But in it shares some woe . . ‘é qi. «35 iv. 
To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand. oa Hamlet, ii. 
What ’s the news? — None, my lord, but that the world’s grown honest. . . . a8 il. 
An honest method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine or Ys Rls 
If you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit no discourse to your beauty . . . . iii. 


Iam myself indifferent honest... . ie an RCRA! Ae ie > See Dee ed oh. 


To love him that is honest ; to converse with him thatiswise . . -.... Ki ie Lear, 1. 
Where 1 could not be honest, I never yet was valiant . . . © 2 2 1 se we eo Vv. 
Of a free and open nature, That thinks men honest that but seem tobeso. . .. . Othello, i. 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music, AshonestasIam........ .-~) ib 
This advice is free I give and honest, Probal to thinking . . . es apt TL, Se ee A a, 
Take nate, take note, O world, To be direct and honest is not safe. io ak he le ee ee Bee 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash the rascals naked through the world . . . . .~ iv. 
I can do nothing But what indeed is honest tobe done. . . . . . . «. « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Though it be honest, it is never good To bring bad news . 2. . 1. 1 1 ee ew ew ew Th 
A very honest woman, but something given to lie . . 2. 1. 1 2 ee ee we ee ee UW 
But if I were as wise as honest, then My purpose would prove well . . . . . Cymebeline, iii. 


He was gentle, but unfortunate; Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest . . . . . . . © iv. 


Wherein I am false I am honest; not true, tobe true. . . 1. 6. 6 6 + + ee ee ew AW 


Further to boast were neither true nor modest, Unless I add, we are honest . . . .. - 


HonestTer.—I amas honestas any man living that is an old man and no honester than I Much A do, iii. 


If he were honester He were much goodlier: is ’t not a handsome gentleman? . Ad/’s Well, i 
But an honester and truer-hearted man, — well, fare thee well . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. 


Vv. 


ii. 
ii. 


HONEST-HEARTED. — A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor asthe king. . . King Learz, i. 


HoNneEST-TRUE. — I have ever found thee honest-true, So let me find thee still Mer. of Venice, i 


ii. 


Honesty. — Studied her will, and translated her will, out of honesty into English Merry Wives, i. 
It makes me almost ready to wrangle with mine own honesty . . . 2. 6 2. 6 © 2 © eo) di 
That may not sully the chariness of our honesty . . . 6. 6 1 6 ee © © ee oe we ew) 


I "ll prove mine honour and mine honesty Against thee presently . . . . Com. of Errors, 


Vv. 


He is of a noble strain, of approved valour and confirmed honesty. . . . . . Much Ada, ii. 


The less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your honesty . . . . . © iti. 
I would not hang a dog by my will, much more a man who hath any honesty inhim . . ._ iii. 
Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce tosugar. . . . . . AS VouLike It, iii. 
I should think my honesty ranker than my wit . 2... ee 0 e © ee ew ee we A, 
Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house; as your pearl in your fonl oyster . v. 
Whose skill was almost as greatas his honesty . . . . 6 + « + + © « « A's Well, i. 
She derives her honesty and achieves her goodness . . . . «6 se + © @ © @ eo lke 
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Honesty. — Though honesty be no puritan, yet it willdonohurt . . . . . . All’s Well,i 
The honour of a maid is her name; and no eae! issorichas honesty. .... . cn} 
All her deserving Is a reserved honesty . : bene WS & ewe sar AO: Cee ah Ge. ge 
What is his honesty ?— He will steal, sir, an eee out ofacloister . . . . 2. «+ «© «© «©. iv 
I have but little more to say, sir, of his honesty . . . . 2. 6. 6 © © © © © © © ee OW; 
Let death and honesty Go with your impositions. . . . . 2. 6 «© © © © © © © ws iv. 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers . . . . Dwel/th Night, ii. 
As my understanding instructs me and as mine honesty puts it to utterance . Winter's ale, i. 
Which hoxes honesty behind, restraining From course required . . 2. 2. 1 6 ee ew ew ke 
Such allowed infirmities that honesty Is never freeof . . . 2. 2 6 © 6 © we ew ew ew eh 
If it be so, We need no grave to bury honesty . . . be ect AS ss ‘ a ee ee ee: | 
What a fool Honesty is ! and Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman ee te tee AVE 
Whose honour and whose honesty till now Endured all weathers . . . . .... es. YW, 


Whose worth and honesty Is richly noted . . . beni, ae os Bs es eee. Se ge. 
There ’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellowship i inthee ..... .131Henry lV. i. 
There ’s no room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom of thine . . . . . 6 . es ith 


There is no honesty in such dealing . . 2. 1. 0 1 6 we ee ee ww eo 2 Henry LV’, ii. 
I belong to worship and affect In honour honesty . . . 6 6 » «© «© «© « « Henry VIII. i. 
I should tell you You have as little honesty as honour. . . . a Aan a a ES La BS OU 
Cherish those hearts that hate thee ; Corruption wins not more than honesty. . . . «sii 
The good I[ stand on is my truth and honesty. . . . 2. 2 6 © © © © © © © we ee OW 
W hose honesty the devil And his disciples only envy at . . . 6 6 6 6 + + 7 + ee) OW 
His honesty rewards him in itself; It must not bear my daughter. . . . TimonofA thens, i. 
Every man has his fault, and honesty ishis .. . e aes eee est 
What other oath Than honesty to honesty engaged, ‘That this shall be a ee Julius Cesar, ii. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, For I am armed so strong in honesty . . . ._ iv. 
I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set down Hamilet, ii. 
If you be honest and fair, your honesty should adinit no discourse to your beauty . . . . iii. 


On whose foolish honesty My practices ride easy. . . . «. © + «© + © © « King Lear, i. 
A man he is of honesty and trust . . . . Ss je> Tasecd. Wee lex oth we 8 saci i. 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, Making i it light ae ee eee eo Mh 


Thou ’rt full of love and honesty, And weigh’st thy words before thou givest them breath . . hi 
This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, And knows all qualities. . . 2. 6. © © «© «© « «© « UW 
O wretched fool, That livest to make thine honesty avice! . . . «© «6 © © © © «© © « iid 
Honesty ’s a fool And loses that ibworks for . 2. 1. 6 6 6 6 6 © ee ew ee ww CO 
But why should honour outlive honesty?. . 2. 2. 6 2 6 © 2 1 © © © © © © ew we ew UW 
Mine honesty Shall not make poor my greatness. . . . - « «© + © «© « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


Mine honesty and I begin to square Ge TA Se, 4, ee et RE ih Alaa” Teetat gg Ned 


Something given to lie ; as a woman should not do, but in the way of honesty’, ra a. ON: 
Honey. — Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet honey And kill the bees 7wo Gen. of Verona, ' 1. 
Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce tosugar . . . - . As You Like /t, ii. 
As the honey of Hybla, my old Jad of the castle. . . 2. . . 2. «© . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, And make a moral of the devil himself Henry V.iv. 
Matter against him that for ever mars The honey of his language . . . . . Henry VI//. iii. 
When ye-have the honey ye desire, Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting 7itus Andron. ii. 
The sweetest honey Is loathsome in his own deliciousness . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, Hath had no bower yet upon thy beauty ._ v. 
That sucked the honey of his music vows . . . : ko Se a 4 . . Hamlet, ii. 
HONEY-BAG. — I would be loath to have you aveHiown with a honey-bag ees Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Honey-BeEEs.— For so work the honey-bees, Creatures that by a rule in nature teach Henry V. 1. 
Honeycoms. — Thou shalt be pinched As thick as honeycomb . . ; . . « Lempest, i. 
Honey-pew. — As doth the honey-dew Upon a gathered lily almost withered . Titus Andron. ii. 
Honey-HEAvy.—Fast asleep? It is no matter; Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber Fx/. Casaz, ii. 
Honey-mMouTuep. — If I prove honey-mouthed, let my tongue blister... . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Honey-STAcKs. — More dangerous Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep 7stus A ndron. iv. 
HONEYSUCKLE.—Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, Forbid the sun to enter Much Ado, itt. 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle Gently entwist. . . . . . Mfid. N. Dream, iv. 
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HoNORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS . 2. 2. + 6 + 6 © @ © © ew oe tw ww t Lowe's L. Lost, v. 
Honour.— Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot Be measured or confined TZesfest, v. 
He after honour hunts, [ after love: He leaves his friends to dignify them more 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 
A son that weil deserves The honour and regard of sucha father . 2. 2. . 2. ee ee eT 


Now, by the honour of my ancestry, | do applaud thy spirit. 2... 0... Huot v. 
It is as much as [ can do to keep the terms of my honour precise... . Merry Wives, il. 
Leaving the fear of God on the left hand and hiding mine honour in my necessity . . ii. 
Little honour to be much believed, And most pernicious purpose! . . . JAfeas. for Meas. ii. 


Would bark your honour from that trunk you bear, And leave you naked . . 1...) OAK 
Six or seven winters more respect Than a perpetual honour. . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee we OH 
After much debatement, My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour . . . . 2. 6 « ee) Vs 
Thou art suborned against his honour In hateful practice. . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 ee ew ew ee elCUWY, 
Whose salt imagination yet hath wronged Your well defended honour . . . . .. 2.) OW, 
Consenting to the safeguard of your honour, I thought your marriage fit . . . 3... . =; 
To our honour’s great disparagement, Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Com. of Errors, i. 
I’ll prove mine honour and mine honesty Against thee presently . . 2... 26. 2 ee) OW. 
It would better fit your honour to change vour mind. . . . . - . «© « « « Much Ada, iii. 
She ’s but the sign and semblance of her honour . . . . . Me steele Ge Re Gee CH Se NE de EVE 
Such a welcome at my hand As honour without breach of honour may Make tender of Z. ZL. Lost, ii. 
If it stand, as you yourself still do, Within the eye of honour. . . « 2. « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
That clear honour Were purchased by the merit of the wearer!. . 2 2 6 6 © © © © © i 
Gleaned From the true seed ofhonour!. 2... 6 6 ee ee ww ee we 
And one in whom The ancient Roman honour more appears . . . «6 6 ee 8 ee) OD 


My honour would not let ingratitude So much besmear it. . - . ta he oh pS a, ee ae WR 
Bearded like the pard, Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel . « As You Like It, ii. 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. . . . 2... . 6 « ) « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


His honour, Clock to itself, knew the true minute... . . .. + + « « All's Well, i. 
See that you come Not to woo honour, but towed it . 2... 1. 6 ee ee ew ee we Oh 
The honour, sir, that flames in your fair eyes, Before I speak, too threateningly replies . . ii. 
Where great additions swell ’s, and virtue none, It isa ccopsied honour. . . 2. . 6 © + ii. 
That is honour’s scorn, Which challenges itself as honour’s born . . 6. 1 6 ee ee eC 
Honours thrive, When rather from our acts we them derive. . . . 2. 6 © oe e ew OD 


Virtue and she [s her own dower; honour and wealth from me. . . . 1 ee ee ee 
My honour’s at the stake; which to defeat, I must produce my power . . . . . . ee) Ak. 
It is in us to plant thine honour where We please to have it grow. . . . . - «ss « Wi 
He wears his honour in a box unseen. . . ae ee ee a ee, |e 


Will lay upon him all the honour That good convenience claine: Pr eee a eee ee ee 
Whence honour but of danger wins a scar, As oft it losesall. 2 2. 1 1 6 ew ee ee ew) Atk 
The honour of a maid is her name; and no legacy is so rich as honesty . . . . . «6 esiit, 


A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good livery of honour . . : ‘ . eo av. 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour Than for to think that I would sink it here cece WE 
Fairer prove your honour, Than in my thought it lies . . . 1. 2. 6 ee v. 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake? . .. ge ee ee OS et Twelfth Night, iti. 


I have said too much unto a heart of stone And laid mine honour too unchary out . . . «ili. 
What shall you ask of me that I'*ll deny, That honour saved may upon asking give? . . «iii. 
Tell me, in the modesty of honour, Why vou have given me such clear lights of favour. . .  v. 
Whose honour and whose honesty till now Endured all weathers . . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 
If his name be George, I'll call him Peter; For new-made honour doth forget men’s names K. Foha, i. 
Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; Take honour from me, and my lifeis done Richard 11. i. 
Ere my tongue Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong. . . 2 6. 6 6 1 ee ee ih 
*T is not my meaning To raze one title of your honourout . . . 1 ee ee eee 
His honour is as true In this appeal as thou art all unjust. 2. 0. 6 6 6 ee ee ee Av. 
There is my honour’s pawn; Engage it to the trial, ifthou darest. . . ....-. - iv. 
He shal] spend mine honour with his shame, As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold a OMS 
Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, Or my shamed life in his dishonour lies . . . Vz 
Though mine enemy thou hast ever been, High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. . . vz 
A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue. . . . 2. 1 2 ee ee eo wo 8 Henry IV. i. 
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Honour. — It were an easy leap, To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon 1 Henry JV.i. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks . . . . 6 RY ce es AREY Sak ne er RO ee 
This same child of honour and renown, This gallant Hotspur Ge ee EN Genter a, el es ee Se SE 
For every honour sitting on his helm, Would they were multitudes! . . . ah ay fer at ZAM 
If well-respected honour bid me on, I hold as little counsel with weak fear As you Se Re ge . AVE 
Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off when Icomeon? . .... Vv 
Can honour set to a leg? no: or an arm? no: or take away the grief ofa wound? no. . . v 
Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? no. Whatis honour? aword . . ...... ~=~V 
What is in that word honour? what is that honour? air. Atrim reckoning! . . . .. . VY. 
Honour is a mere scutcheon: and so ends my catechism . v 
Give me life: which if ] can save, so; if not, honour comes iblooked for, aiid there’ san ‘end v 
All the budding honours on thy crest I'll crop, to make a garland for my head v 

i 


Divorce not wisdom from your honour . .. ae eee Peng 7 V. 

My honour is at pawn; And, but my going, nothing ca can fedeeni it ae ee ee ee es | 
There were two honours lost, yours and your son’s . . re ae ee ee ae ee | 
It seemed in me But as an honour snatched with a Poisterous hand ge ME a RS eR at IVS 
And I do wish your honours may increase . . .. . Gm Be aac eB” ot. Gee ie Det ae ue ae 
Furnish him with all appertinents Belonging to his hohoue e cauta ~ 2 2. « Henry Vin. 
All wide-stretched honours that pertain By custom and the ordinance or HINES. 3, o6: Se e - Ah 
The fewer men, the greater share ofhonour .. . Sh. geet, Matt Ga we ee ANE 
If it be a sin to covet honour, I am the most offending soul alive 1S “pte ae ol, Sp. ge AR AVE 
I wear it fora memorable honour . . . Bee he ck: ode Ta, tas Re a tk. AVE 
Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs Honour i 1S ‘codgelled Beet AS AR, ee aE len, a A 
Let not sloth dim your honours new-begot . . . . . « « ' Henry VI. i. 
Sullied all his gloss of former honour By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure. . . . iv. 
And shall these labours and these honours die? . . . . 1... « . ~ «2 Henry VI, i. 
Noble she is, but if she have forgot Honour and virtue ©. 1. 1 ee ee ee ww 
Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour . . . . . . . 1 se ee) 3 Henry VI. ii. 


’T is the more honour, because more dangerous . . . . . . . i a Se iv. 
Set down your honourable load, If honour may be shrouded in a heater ie | Richard HI. i. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, An outward honour for an inward toil fas Bb Me 
But shall we wear these honours for a day? Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them? . ._ iv. 


The dignity and height of honour, The high imperial type of this earth’s glory . . . . .~ iv. 
I belong to worship and affect In honour honesty . . . . . . - . « »« Henry VITI. i. 
All men’s honours Lie like one lump before him. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ee eee 
When she has done most, Yet will I add an pagel a — een ® Wy eer Oe de Al te A 
The honour of it Does pay the act of it . . . . ae ee ee ee ee | 
My heart dropped love, my power rained honour, more On you ‘than any ie dn oe Te Pee, GMs 
I should tell you You have as little honesty as honour. . . eo ei SNe eo We re, ae AMM 
To-morrow blossoms, And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ls wes 2 «ee 


That once trod the ways of glory, And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour oe! ie og 
He gave his honours to the world again, His blessed part to heaven. . . . . . «we iv, 


Undoubtedly Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle . . .. . ie Ee AN: 
To add greater honours to his age Than man could give him, he died fearing God i Se FIVE 
Those about her From her shal] read the perfect ways of honour . . . ao MG 


Who from the sacred ashes of her honour Shall star-like rise, as great in bane as dhe was. ss. 
His honour and the greatness of his name Shall be, and make new nations. . . .... =. 
1 have received much honour by your presence, And ye shall find me thankful . . . . .- Vv. 
Both our honour and our shame in this Are dogged with two strange followers Troz. and Cress. i. 
There can be no evasion To blench from this and to stand firm by honour . . . . . . oi, 
The goodness of a quarrel Which hath our several honours all engaged Bs Ae te ae ee 
She is a theme of honour and renown, A spur to valiant and magnanimous déede er ee oe meee | 
Not a man, for being simply man, Hath any honour . . . 1 1 16 ee ew ew ww ws 
Perseverance, dear my lord, Keeps honour bright . . 2. 6. 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ew ew le 
Honour travels in a strait so narrow, Where one but goes abreast . . - . « 1 «© 6 © © il. 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: Life every man holds dear. . . . . 2. 6 © 
But the brave man Holds honour far more precious-dear than life. . . . . 1... 6 « YW. 
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Honour. — By deed-achieving honour newly named, — Whatisit?. . . . . . Cortolanss, ii. 
He cannot temperately transport his honours From where he should begin andend. . . ._ ii. 


He had rather venture all his limbs for honour Than one on’s ears to hear it . 


° 


Convented Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts Inclinable to honour . . . 2. 2 6 « 

Honour and policy, like unsevered friends, I’ the war do grow together. . i.e a" &> A 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, To imitate the graces of the gods . . . 1. .~ Vz 
I am glad thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour At difference inthee. . . . =... . WV 


I raised him, and 1 pawned Mine honour for his truth. . . .. de le oe 
Give me a staff of honour for mine age, But not a sceptre to control the world 


Titus Andron. i. 


Vv. 


By the stock and honour of my kin, To strike him dead I hold it nota sin . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, The beggar native honour . . 7imon of Athens, iv. 


Set honour in one eye and death 1° the other, And I will look on both indifferently Fulius Cesar, i. 


Let the gods so speed me as I love The name of honour more than I fear death . 


‘ oF 
Well, honour is the subject of my story . . . a a: Oe. Be ES er ek 
I do believe that these applauses are For some new ionours gy se aah eae. BPs a oad ae ae 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. . . e 3 + 4 a a | AL 
Believe me for mine honour, and have respect tor mine honour, that you may believe 4 a aN 
As he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honourhim . . . . 6 6 6 «© © il. 
There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour ; Seay a: SL 
A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, Joined with a masker and a reveller! ee ee 


Thou art a fellow of a good respect; Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. 


So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; They smack of honour both . 


Macbeth, i. 


For an earnest of a greater honour. . . a ae oe ae ee eee 
New honours come upon him, Like our signee earments: leave not to their mould . . . .k 
We Must lave our honours in these flattering streams . . 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ew ee OD 
I am not to you known, Though in your state of honour Iam perfect. . . . . . 6 © « iv. 
Reconciled my thoughts To thy good truth and honour . . . 1. 6 6 6 e «© ee @ © Ol. 


Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, I must not look tohave . . . . 
Greatly to find quarrel in a straw When honour’s at the stake . . . 2. « o 


In my terms of honour I stand aloof . . .... . iis ig Re Soe Se Ga RL O_O 
To plainness honour’s bound, When majesty stoops to folly . oe ee ew ee) King Lear, i. 
It would make a great gap in your own honour. . ge gh. wa te 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning Thine hondur from thy suffering Bee gs ee ag AW, 
I will maintain My truth and honour firmly. . . . 1. 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew ee eC 
It is the privilege of mine honours, My oath, and my profession . . . . 1. 6 2 e ee) We 
Such addition as your honours Have more than merited . . ... . et ee ae Vv. 
He prated, and spoke such scurvy and provoking terms Against your honour ae Othello, i i. 
When I know that boasting is an honour, I shall promulgate . . . 1. 2 1. 6 6 ee ee eh 
To his honours and his valiant parts Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate . . . . . . ei 
But why should honour outlive honesty? . . . . Ga > tae er Mees OWE 
The honour is sacred which he talks on now, Supposing that I lacked it. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honour To stoop in such acase . 2. «1 6 6 6 ee e Ok 
’T is not my profit that does lead mine honour; Mine honour, it . . .:. 6 6 2 © © «© ii 
That self hand, Which writ his honour in the acts itdid . . . 6. 2. 6 se es ew eo ee UY; 


His taints and honours Waged equal withhim . . . . 1. 6 2 ew 


. Cymbeline, i. 


- Hamlet, iv. 


Vv. 


He hath a kind of honour sets him off, More than a mortal seeming a ee 

You are appointed for that office; The due of honour in no point omit . «es : ili. 

Then honour be but a goal to my will, This day I'll rise, or else add ill to ill ~ . « Pericles, ii. 

Honour we love; For who hates honour hates the gods above . . . . a a ee il. 
HoNourRABLE. — Be one of them; it’s an honourable kind of thievery . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 

A man to a man; stuffed with all honourable virtues . . . ~ 6 «© « « ©) Much Ado, i. 


To cozen fortune and be honourable Without the stamp of merit ee jae fs 


. Mer. of Venice, ii. 


Let us make an honourable retreat; though not with bag and baggage . . As Vou Like /t, iii. 
Cortolanus, v 


Think’st thou it honourable for a noble man Still to remember wrongs?. . . 


Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, A damned saint, an honourable villain! Romeo & Fuliet, iii. 


How does that honourable, complete, free-hearted gentleman? . . . . . Limon of Athens, iii. 
Fulins Caesar, ii. 


You are my true and honourable wife. . . 6 « « « © «© «© © «© » 


Sows oo eye wee 
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HOoNouRABLE.—Brutus is an honourable man; So are they all, all honourable men Fudius Ceasar, iii. 
Let ’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, Not to outsport discretion . . . . . Othello, ii. 
If thou wert honourable, Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue . . . . . . Cymébeline, i. 

Hownourep. — It is a custom More honoured in the breach than the observance. . . Hamlet, i. 

HOoODMAN-BLIND. — What devil was’t That thus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind? . . ._ iii. 

Hoops. — But all hoods make not monks . . . . 2 se + 1 ee te ee) 6~Henry VIT1I. iii. 

Hoopwink. — The time you may so hoodwink . . . « « Macbeth, iv. 


Hoor. — Vanish like hailstones, go; ‘'rudge, plod aways o” the ‘ool: seek: shelter Merry Wives, i. 
Hook. — O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, With saints dost bait thy hook! A/cas. for Meas. ii. 
Bait the hook well; this fish will bite. . . . woe we ee ee be we ee Mach Ado, ii. 
And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hoolts. fo - . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. Pro 
When your diver Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he With fervency drewup Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Hookinc both nght and wrong to the appetite, To follow as it draws! . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
HO0K-NOSED.—Say, with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, ‘ I came, saw, and overcame’ 2 Henry lV. iv. 
Hoop. — Who with age and envy Was grown intoahoop . . a empest, i , 
I to be a corporal of his field, And wear his colours like a tumbler’: s hoop t “Love! s L. Lost, iii. 
The three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops. . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, ‘Grapple them to thy soul with hoops Hamlet, i. 
If I knew What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to ae oe 6 e + Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes . . ~ 2 © « « Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 
I saw her once Hop forty paces through the public street . oe ee we ew Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


Hops. —O, out of that ‘no hope’ What great hope have you! . .. .. . «. «. Yempest, ii. 


So high a hope that even Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond . . . . . .. +. es ik 
I am right glad that he ’s so out of hope . ' ie ihe oat Oeil 1B er es es ee ee Se. oe. UD 


As I hope For quiet days, fair i issue, and long life a Se 4a iv. 


Losing his verdure even in the prime And all the fair effects of faiare hopes: T wo Gen. x Verona, i 1. 


Hope is a lover’s staff ; walk hence with that, And manage it against despairing thoughts ._ iii. 


Treacherous man ! Thou hast beguiled my hopes . . . «© 2. + 6 «© © © ee © we OW 
I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt . . . . . « © « « « Merry Wives, i. 
I think the best way were to entertain him with hope . . . 2. 1. 2 - 6 © we ew ee) oil 
I hope it be not so. Hope is a curtal dog in some affairs. 2. . «© 2 2 6 6 eee ee) Oh 
The miserable have no other medicine But only hope . . . . . . . © Meas. for Meas. iii. 
I’ve hope to live, and am prepared todie . . . Pe ee ee ee a ee ee a | 
Do not satisfy your resolution with hopes that are fallible . Ni dh dag Mae Sid a, OB oa ee a as A 
My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim, My sole earth’s heaven. . Com. of Errors, iii. 
A high hope for a low heaven: God grant us patience! . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, of doubt; Be certain, nothing suet . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
The better part of my affections would Be with my hopes abroad . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Men that hazard all Do it in hope of fair advantages . . . 1 6 2 0 ee ee ew ew ew) hh 
How much unlike my hopes and my deservings!. . . ii. 
, There is but one hope in it that can do you any good ; and that j is but a kind of bastard hope: iii. 
How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none? . . 2. ee eee iv. 


I hope I shall see an end ofhim .. . a or ¥ ou : Like It, i. 


I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do note As ‘shose ‘that fear they hope, and know they fear v. 
Under whose practices he hath persecuted time with hope . . . ee e All's Well, i. 
Finds no other advantage in the process but only the losing of hope by MIME. irae. die Ue Ok 
I have those hopes of her good that her education promises . . . . . 6. s+ + 6 © we e ei 


We must not So stain our judgement, or corruptourhope . . . . 2. 6 6 + 6 eo eth 
Oft it hits Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. . . . . . « « - ii. 
Courage and hope both teaching him the practice. . . . , T Pwelf Night, i. 
Nothing that can be can come between me and the full proapect of any hopes ‘ is Ge eee NG 


A wreck past hope he was: His life I gave him and did theretoadd My love. . . ...~ VY. 
The sweet’st companion that e’er man Bred his hopesoutof. . . . . . . Winter's Tale,v 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth helie . . .. . ~ 0 0 @ oe te Richard Ili 
God defend the right! Strong as a:‘tower in hope, Icryamen. . . . . . 6. 6 2 e+ e eh 
His designs crave haste, his haste good hope . . . «6 6 6 + ee ew ee we ee 
I will despair, and be at enmity With cozening hope . . 2. 2 6 6 6 + 6 ee ee with 


ee en re et ee ee eee 
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Hops. — Sweetened with the hope to have The present benefit which I possess. . Richard /T. ii. 3 


Hope to joy is little less in joy Than hope enjoyed . . oY. Go et ee ag) VT 


fice. 


I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years May happily bring forth a ee ee ee See 


The parties sure, And our induction full of prosperous hope. . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
The hope and expectation of thy time Is ruined . .. a 21 ye “ Nueg Ney GlOae GR ae am. (SE 
Therein should we read ‘The very bottom and the soul of hope Bisa tgs ge cu SO pis Sate “Wee tees Jee cet) 20M 
We may bo'’dly spend upon the hope of what Istocomein . . . 1. 6. 2 6 ee ew ee OD. 
If he outlive the envy of this day, England did never owe so sweeta hope... .... =. 
I pray you all, Speak plainly your opinions of ourhopes . . . . . . . . «2 Henry IV.1. 


Who lined himself with hope, Eating the air on promise of supply. . . . + 2. 6. 6. - se 6 3. 
It never yet did hurt ‘To lay down hkelihoods and forms of hope . . .. . ae oe ne Fa 
A cause on foot Lives so in hope as in an early spring We see the appearing bids fe te 
Which to prove fruit, Hope gives not so much warrant as despair ‘hat frosts will bite them. . i. 3. 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, Should be still-born . .. ye a i. 3. 
Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground And dash themselves to pieces: ie oth, a 2 DVRs 
Labour shall refresh itself with hope . . . eS GOR ae NS ee wes BO en we eee a. 2 
Fair be all thy hopes And prosperous be thy life! By te oe ~ 2 6 « « wt Henry VI. ii. 5. 
God shall be my hope, My stay, my guide and lantern to my feet 2 2 we ee 1 2 Henry VIL it. 3. 


What hap? what hope of good ?— Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair . .3 Henry VJ. ii. 


I here protest, in sight of heaven, And by the hope 1 have of heavenly bliss . . . . . «ib 
Till then fair hope must hinder life’s decay... BG tals Bi gece Jee We Ba AGS Bae Ss 
He that will not fight for such a hope, Go home to bed i? ee a ee Vv. 
Shall I live in hope ?— All men, I hope, liveso . . . Bat, wy, eee tety | Richard HI. i. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, And shamefully by ou my hopes are butchered . s,s 


Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, Lives like a drunken sailor ona mast . . . AM. 
It stands me much upon, ‘To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. . . . . . + iv. 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings . 2. 2. - 6 6 ew ee ee ee ee 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. . . ee args So SG we ew ee Henry VITT, iii. 
Where no pity, No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me él Ba Se er Se Se <a STI 
To-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow blossoms . . . «6 . «© © + HM. 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, Never to hope again . . 2. 1 6 1 6 eo ee we) 


*T is a burthen ‘Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! . . . 2. 2. 1 6 6 se ee) OM 
The ample proposition that hope makes In all designs. . . . . . . . «vot. and Cress. i. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent Daunt all your hopes . . . . . Litus Andron. }. 
Earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she, She is the hopeful lady of my earth Romeoand Fuliet, i. 

Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, pasthelp!. . 2... . 0. 2 + ee - Iv. 
Was the hope drunk Wherein vou dressed yourself? . . . . a a “Macbeth, 1. 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear His hopes ’bove winders: prace: and fear . . . iil. 
I have lost my hopes. Perchance even there where I did find my doubts . . .. . . -~ iv. 
T hope the days are near at hand That chambers will be safe... . . ©. te We 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, But certain issue strokes sist arbitrate ea OR 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, And break it toour hope ..... . a a 
To desperation turn my trustand hope! . . . . a) Werapt tag a? sere es Aa? oe Hamlet. iii. 
Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if | depend on the issue? ? we Se a ae ee ee at we Oe ag 1, 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, Stand in bold cure. . . ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips, Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes .. iv. 


Hoperut.— [he sacred honour of himself, his queen’s, His hopeful son’s, his babe’s Wzxfer’s Tale,ii. : 


Hopecess to find, yet loath to leave unsought Or that or any place that harbours Com. of Errors, i. 


The hopeless word of ‘ never to return’ Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life Richard //. i. 
Alas, I am a woman, friendless, hopeless! . 2. 1. 1. we ee ew ee ee) Henry VITT. iii. 
HopInaG, you ’ll find good cause towhipthemall . . . . . . . . . « .Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Withal Hoping it was but an effectof humour . . . . . 2. + we) Fulius Cesar, ii. 
Horace. — As Horace says in his— What, my soul, verses? . . . . . «23 Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
’T is a verse in Horace; I know it well: I read it in the grammar long ago . Vitus Andron. iv. 
Ay, just; a verse in Horace; right, vou haveit . . . OO dietee cei Bn. dh. VES ~4e- iv. 
Horatio. — Where, my lord ? — In my mind's eye, Hitatio de Be Sg i “eh Habe: i. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of j in your philosophy. i: 
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Horatio. — Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite — . . . Hamlet, v. 


To what base uses we may return, Horatio! . .. . a a? he : ee a OMe 
Horn. — God sends a curst cow short horns; but to a cow ta6 curst he csnds none Much Ado, ii. 
Well, a horn for my money, when all’sdone. . . a OA 


Fear not, man; we'll tip thy horns with gold, And all ‘Europe shall rejoice at ‘thee: a oe oe ee 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ZL. L. Lost, iv. 
A cry more tuneable Was never hollaed to, nor cheered with horn . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
There ’s a post come from my master, with his horn full of good news . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 
As horns are odious, they are necessary . . ~ . « As You Like /t, iii. 
What shall he have that killed the deer? His eather skin aid horns towear ..... iv. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn; It was a crest ere thou wast born... ...~.~=«Oiv. 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, Is not a thing to laugh to scorn . . . . 1. ee Od 
He may sleep in security ; for he hath the horn of abundance . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 
They threw their caps As they would hang them on the horns o’ the moon. . . Covriolanus, i. 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns Titus Andron. ii. 
Whiles hounds and horns and sweet melodious birds Be unto us as is a nurse’s song *. . il. 
He had a thousand noses, Horns whelked and waved like the enridged sea . . Aung Dears iv. 
HoRNBOOK. — He teaches boys the hornbook ..... . . « Love’s L. Lost, v. 


Hornpliprss. — But one puritan amongst them, and he sings pealins to hoiipipes Winter's Tale, ww. 


Horovoces. — He ’|] watch the horologe a double set, If drink rock not his cradle . . Othello, ii. 
HorriBe. — Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. . . . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Present fears Are less than horrible imaginings . . . . 6. . + + © « « + Macbeth, i. 


Hence, horrible shadow! Unreal mockery, hence! . . a ee ee ee » oe i 
O, horrible! most horrible! If thou hast nature in thee, bea it not BS a te ae Hamlet, i. 
Horrisvy. — I will be horribly in love with her . .... . 2 0 ee « Much Ada, ii. 
With a bombast circumstance Horribly stuffed with epithets ofwar .. . . Othello, i. 
Horrip. — Why do I yield to that suggestion Whose horrid image doth units — har 5 “Macbeth, i. 
Not in the legions Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned . .... . iv. 


Such bursts of horrid thunder, Such groans of roaring wind and rain. . -. . . Kine Tak iii. 
Horror. — Threaten the threatener and outface the brow Of bragging horror . . King Fokn, v 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, And take the present horror from the time JA/acbeth, ii. 
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O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart Cannot conceive nor name thee! . . . . . il. 3. 
I have supped full with horrors. . . te. a ae Ea wes eee a 
As if he had been loosed out of hell To speak of horrors gee aby > Se: Sr ce we, ee 2, 
Nothing like the image and horror of it. . 2. 1. 2 6 0 6 6 @ ee ee. King Lear, i. 2. 
Is this the promised end? Or image ofthat horror? . . . . 1... 2. 6s Vv. 3. 
Abandon all remorse; On horror’s head horrors accumulate. . . . - be tae 3 ‘Othello, i lil. 3. 
Horses. — A team of horse shall not pluck that from me . . e: @ Tu wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
Whether that the body public be A horse whereon the governor doth ride . . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Such claim as you would lay to your horse. . . . ee ae ae ae Coin: of Errors, iii. 2. 
Let him bear it for a difference between himself and his Hore ~ 2 6 «© «© «© 6) Much Ada, i. 1. 
I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so good acontinuer . .......4id344% 
An two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind . . ys ee Sy ATS 
When [ a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, Neighing in likeness of a 1 filly foal Mid. N. Dreant, ii. 1. 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire. . . se gays Wk er A a ae SP ee 
Sometime a horse I ’1i be, sometime a hound, A hog, a headless bea. ie Se a? a, A. ee ie, 
That ’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his curb, and the falcon her bells. . As You Like It, iii. 3. 
Both in a tune, like two gipsies on ahorse. . . Mee Bowe, oe a ee eS a ee ES 
Though she have as many diseases as two and fifty horses: es . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
His horse hipped with an old mothy saddle and ee of no kindred owe. SA tes we Oe Vel. Fee 
His horse comes, with him on hisback . ... . ssi A el. Ga Va ee ate we. Sp ak Og SE 
A horse and a man Is more than one, And yet not many . Go Sa Be. Sa a ee te BY el nee en 
The oats have eaten the horses. . _ on er Ce a wo 4° Ss at a - Sie a 
My household stuff, my field, my hares My horsé, my OX, my ass, my any ‘hine= es Sue See “sa « Aes 
Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring . . Ad/’s Well. ii... 


My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour . . . . . . . 2 © « « + Lwelfth Night, ii. 3 
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Horsg. — How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse! . . . . . ... . . « Richard J. iv. 
I was not made a horse; And yet J beara burthen hike anass . . . . 2. 2. © © ss «© 6 Y: 
If I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse . . . f . 6 © « 0 3 Henry LV. ii. 
He is as tedious As a tired horse, a railing wife; Worse hat a smoky house... . hi 


Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, That not a horse is half the half of himself fs Ave 
Contention, like a horse Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose . . . . 2 Henry JV. i. 
He gave his able horse the head, And bending forward struck his armed heels . . . . « «ih. 


He was some hilding fellow that had stolen The horse he rodeon ... . 2 Sas de 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse. . hat He SA Henry Vv. iit. Prol. 
I will not change my horse with any that treads atc on four pasterus goatee der Rte Gi 8 ee “Dey: 
He is indeed a horse; and all other jades you may call beasts . . 2. - . 1 1 ee ee) OM. 
It is a most absolute and excellent horse. . 2. 1. ee ee ee ew ee ww ew ML 7 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best . . . . . .t Henry VI. ii. 4. 
The adage must be verified, That beggars mounted run their horse to death . . 3 Henry VI. i. 4. 
But yet | run before my horse to market . . . ; . © « ee Richard 111.3. 1. 
Every horse bears his commanding rein, And may Aikect his course as iplkase himself Richard 111. ii.2. 
A horse ! a horse! my kingdom for ahorse!. . . . - a eee a eS 
Anger is like A full-hot horse, who being allowed his way, Seif inetile ‘res bint peer VIII. 1. 
Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a prayer without book 7 yor. and Cress. ii. 1. 
Heavens, what a man is there! a very horse, That has he knows not what... . . . . . soli. 3. 
He no more remembers his mother now than an eight-year-old horse. . . . . Cortolanus, v. 4 
I did hear The galloping of horse: who was ’t came by? . . . . «© « + « + + Macbeth, iv. 1. 
May not an ass know when the cart draws the horse? . . . . . . » . . | King Lear, i. 4. 
Darkness and devils! Saddle my horses . . : be 8S wis See a: we oe BLAS 
*Y was her brother, that, in pure kindness to his horses, buttered his hay Se Mere ee ee” A 
To ride on a bay trotting-horse over four-inched bridges . 2... 1. 2 6 1 ew ew ew ee Cg 
It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe A troop of horse with felt. . . 2... 6. 2 2 ee) iV.6, 
O, tor a horse with wings! . ‘ : ; : 2 0 se ew « 6 Cymbeline, iii. 2. 
Where horses have been aimbler than the sands That n run 7’ the clock’s behalf . . . . .) oii. 
Horsesack. — That runs o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Saint George, that swinged the dragon, and e’er since Sits on his horse back. . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
HorseEMANSHIP. — And witch the world with noble horsemanship . . . . . 1 Henry lV. iv. x. 
Horse-sTEALER. — | think he is not a pick-purse nor a horse-stealer . . . As You Like It, iii. 4. 
Hose. — Youthful still ! in your doublet and hose this raw rheumatic day! . . Merry Wives, iii. 1. 
Doublet and hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat . . . . . As You Like /t, iv. 4. 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide For his shrunk shank . . . . . . 1 oO 7. 
Your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet unbanded . .. . oe, Raw he me RS 
HospiTAa.. — Befall what will befall, 1 °ll jest a twelvemonth in an hospital . « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
HosPiItTALity. — Recks to find the way to heaven By doing deeds of hospitality As You Like /t, ii. 4. 
Host. — Mine host of the Garter! What says my bully-rook? speak scholarly Merry Wives, 1x3: 
To a niggardly host and more sparing guest . . . « Com. of Errors, i Hi. 1. 
Time is like a fashionable host That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand 702. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Ourself wiil mingle with society, And play the humble host . . . . . « « Macbeth, ini. 4. 
Hostess. — Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time We will eequire her weleome ig de Nah 
Hort. — By my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since . . . « « Merry Wives, i. 1. 
She is so hot, because the meat is cold ; The meat is cold because you. come not Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
Tedious and brief! That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
In my youth I never did apply Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood . . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
Modest as the dove; She is not hot, but temperate asthe morn . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Now, were not [ a little pot and soon hot, ud very lips might freeze to my teeth. . 2. Awa. 
Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too . ... . . Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
This day grows wondrous hot; Some airy devil hoversin the sky . . . . . . King Fohn, iii. 2. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, That all my bowels crumble uptodust . . . . . v. 7. 
I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy too . .. . ee eo we ww tt Henry TV. v. 3. 
The humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song of 1 it oe ew ww ew ew ew) Henry V. iii. 2, 
Touched with choler, hot as gunpowder, And quickly will return an injury. 2... . +. . iwwg 


I was too hot to do somebody good, That is too cold in thinking of itnow . . . Richard 1/1. 1. 
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Mark the musical confusion Of hounds and echo in conjunction Dee 38 So tes pe «Si. TENS 
My desires, like fell and cruel hounds, E’er since pursueme. . .... . T welfih Night, i. 
Whiles hounds and horns and sweet melodious birds Be unto us as isa nurse’ssong it. Andron. ii. 
Let ’s carve him asa dish fit for the gods, Not hew him asa carcass fit for hounds $x/ius Cesar, ii. 
You showed your teeth like apes, and fawned like hounds, And bowed like bondmen . . . v.14. 
Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves Macéeth, iii.1. 


Hort. — Thou hast described A hot friend cooling. . . . - . « Fulius Cesar, iv. 2. 
It is very hot. — N Oy believe me, ’t is very cold; the wind is ynortherlyz, - . « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
But yet methinks it is very sultry and hot for my complexion . . 2... . 0... OW 
Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes Of hotandcold . . . . Ant. and Cleo.i. 5. 

‘Hotspur. — This same child of honour and renown, This gallant Hotspur . . 1 Henry /V. iii. 2. 
A hare-brained Hotspur, governed by aspleen . . Beis ge «ge Be te Me we, ee, 

Hounp. — A hound that runs counter and yet draws dry-foot well 2. + « Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
I had rather give his carcass to my hounds. . . - « Mid. N. hae ili. 2. 
Since we have the vaward of the day, My love shall ‘heat the music DOF my hounds 2) ge iv. 1. 
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Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail . . . . 1. . King Lear, iii. 6. 
Hour. — They ’1I tell the clock to any business that We say befits the hour . . . . Tempest, ii. 1. 
From our infancy We have conversed and spent our hours together . Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Lovers break not hours, Unless it be to come before their time. . . . ..... 2.24. ~%2 
Better three hours too soon than a minute too late . .. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
Since therein she doth evitate and shun A thousand irreligious cursed hictiré ete me eS, 
These jests are out of season; Reserve them till a merrier hour than this . . Cov. of Errors, i. 2. 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love And make a common of my serious hours ; » . iia. 
You must excuse us all ; My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. . ..... - . iden 
The hour steals on; I pray you, sir, dispatch eA ge ee Be BG a a Be ek, AV 
I have served him foes the hour of my nativity to this instant . . . a6 we ANE 4 
Careful hours with time’s deformed hand Have written strange defeatures ii in my face ee ee 
Well, you will temporize with the hours. . . . soe ee ew ew ew ww) Mth Ado, i. 1. 
I never can see him but I am heart-burned an hour atte: igh ge Ta Re SS Gs Sede var Rs 
Out of question, you were born ina merry hour . . . bo eh Mie ae, Sore ak. FELL 
You have stayed me in a happy hour: 1 was about to protest J loved roi ae Keb So - AVS 
An hour in clamour and a quarter in rheum_.. B: cet Sah Vv. 2. 
About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best peck . eo : Lae $s od, Lig Ae 
A merrier man, Within the limit of becoming mirth, I never spent an hour’ s talk withal . . iit. 2. 
What time o’ day ?— The hour that fools should ask. . . gue, Aas 
Our nuptial hour Draws on apace; four happy days bring in Auother moon ‘Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 1. 
Neeze and swear A merrier hour was never wasted there. . . 2. 2. 2. 6 ee © © ee) Oo 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour . . sce ae se ee Ned Rr a aes, Cae SM 
O weary night, O long and tedious night, Abate thy ‘hours! Be Ghoccks ee ee eee ee 
What dances shall we have, To wear away this long age of three bours?: Sas ae gs. O8i ae e  s 
Is there no play, To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? . . . a ee ee ae es, ae 
It is marvel he out-dwells his hour, For lovers ever run before the clock | . « Mer. A Sige ii. 6. 
Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you! . . .« 2 6 6 © © © © we @ iii. 4. 
She kneels and prays For happy wedlock hours . . . v. I. 
*T is but an hour ago since it was nine, And after one hourn more Yt will be eleven A s Y ou a It, it. 7. 
So, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, And then, from hour to hour, werotandrot. . . il. 7. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time . . . ii. 7. 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself; There ’s none within. . . . . . . 2. ~~ iv. 3. 
That will I, should I die the hour after . . . . . Vv. 4. 
I'll not be tied to hours nor ’pointed times, But learn my lessons gal please Pam: of the Sires iil. 1. 
If I were but two hours younger, I’d beat thee . . » 0 « » Ali's Well, ii. 3. 
To make the coming hour o’erflow with joy, And pleasure’ drown the brim Ae ee a eee |” 
Here he comes, to beguile two hoursinasleep . . ee Sn oa Sigh Som eee 
Your cousin, my lady, takes great exceptions to your i hours ~ 0 0 e 0 « Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
How have the hours racked and tortured me, Since 1 have lost thee! . . . a We De 


Wishing clocks more swift? Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? .... . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Thou shalt rue this hour within this hour . . . . . 2. 1 6 © © ee we King Fokn, iii. 1. 
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Hour. — Like the watchful minutes to the hour, Stilland anon cheered up . . . King Fohn, iv. 1. 
When they see the hours ripe on earth, Will rain hot vengeance . . . . . . Richard IJ, i. 2. 
The sly slow hours shall not determinate The dateless limit of thy dearexile . . . . . 1 2 3. 
What is six winters? they are quickly gone. — ‘lo men in joy; but grief makes one hourten = . i. 3. 
Even so looked he, Accomplished with the number of thy hours... i ae oR tas ok, A 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; Now shall he try his friends oan eS Ge AR, 
You have in manner with your sinful hours Madea divorce. . . . 1. 1 ee ee ee COM 


The time shall not be many hours of age More thanitis . . . Go ete Be ee ae ar | Ae 
The sound that tells what hour it is Are clamorous groans, which sine upon my heart . . v. 5. 
So sighs and tears and groans Show minutes, times, and hours . . . . 1. ae We Be 
Unless hours were cups of sack and minutes capons. . . . 1. 1. 1 we 6 ee Henry IV. i. 2. 
He did confound the best part of an hour... ae et Ge, ag, Ge th AS. ee Ge AS gp Ge ae Ag RS 


To set so rich a main On the nice hazard of one doubtful HOOT. op eee. BO ae a 
I could be well content To entertain the lag-end of my life With quiet hours. . . . . . Wa. 
We rose both at an instant and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock . 2... 3... . #W 4 
His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports, And never noted in him any study . Henry V. i, 1. 
Ere the glass, that now begins to run, Finish the process of his sandy hour . 1 Heary VJ. iv. 2. 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run, How many make the hour full complete 3 Henry VJ. ii. 5. 


So many hours must I take my rest ; So many hours must [ contemplate . . . . . 2. . ) i 5. 
So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, Passed over to the end they were created . . ii. 5. 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born . 2 6 6 6 ee ew we ; v. 6. 
So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. . . . . a, aN . Richard 1. i. 2. 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, Makes the night fnoening i. fis i a ee ee 
Which, mellowed by the stealing hours of time, Will well become the seat of majesty ra 1) Par 2 
Take all the swift advantage of the hours... ee eee 2 EEGs ae eA UV 


Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, And each hour’ s joy wrecked with a week of teen . iv. 1. 
What comfortable hour canst thou name, That ever graced me in thy company? . . . . . iv. 4 
None, but Humphrey Hour, that called your grace To breakfast once forth of my company . iv. 4. 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, Which after hours give leisure to repent. . . . . iv. 4 
Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours! Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy rest! iv. 4. 
The silent hours steal on, And flaky darkness breaks within the east . . . . go ac a, EZ 
17] make ye know your times of business: Is this an hour for temporal affairs ? “Henry VITI. AW. 2. 
I should be glad to hear such news as this Once every hour . . . . 1 1 ee ee ee Ot, 
What expense by the hour Seems to flow from him! . . . 0.0.0.0. 2. 6 6 © «© e @ fie 2 
These should be hours for necessities, Not for delights. . 6 2. 0. 6 6 ee ee ee OW 
How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, And bring thy news so late? . . Cortolanus, i. 6, 
An hour before the worshipped sun Peered forth the golden window of the east Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 
I must hear from thee every day in the hour, For in a minute there are many days . . . . ili. 5. 
Where, as they say, At Some hours in the night spirits resort... 6S Ala RO. AWS 
Most miserable hour that e’er time saw In lasting labour of his pilgrimage! Pn ae one ae ae | 8 
Ah, what an unkind hour Is guilty of this lamentable chance! . . 2. 6 2 ee ee ee OVS 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; Remember that you callonme . . . Sudius Cesar, ii. 2. 
Come what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day . . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
He did command me to call timely on him: I have almost slipped the hour . . . . 0.) ii. 3. 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, I had lived a blessedtime . . . . 2... © di. 3. 
Within the volume of which time I have seen Hours dreadful and things strange. . . . . ii. 4. 
I must become a borrower of the night For a dark hour ortwain . . . . . 6. 6 ee othe 
Embrace the fate Of that dark hour 2. 1 1 6 we ee ee ee ee ee ee HH 
Let this pernicious hour Stand aye accursed in the calendar! . 2... 6 ee eee iW 
What’s the newest grief ?— ‘That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker. . . . . . . . Iv. 3. 
A poor player That struts and frets his hour upon the stage . 2. . 6 6 6 ee ee ee OU SE 
You come most carefully upon your hour. —’T is now struck twelve . . . . . . Hamlet,i. i. 
Every hour He flashes into one gross crime or other . . . . «ee e es) King Lear, i. 3. 
These weeds are memories of those worser hours: I prithee, put them off... . . . . iv. yz, 
Which I observing, Took once a plianthour . . 1. 0. 1. 6 6 6 ee ew ee « Othello, i. 3. 
I have but an hour Of love, of worldly matters and direction To spend with thee. . . . . . i. 3. 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short . . . . 1 1 0 ee ee ee ee wo, 
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Hour. — When poisoned hours had bound me up From mine own knowledge. . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 


When mine hours Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives Of me for — mie ee. eM 8 
Shall we discourse The freezing hours away? . . . ge aie Combines ill. 3. 
Death may usurp on nature many hours, And yet the fire of life eiadle spain . « . Pericles, iii, 2. 
Hour-Gvass. — Turning the accomplishment of many years Into an hour-glass . . H/enry V. Prol. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, But I should think of shallows . . Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Hourty. — An hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no one good quality. . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 6. 


House. — If the ill spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive to dwell with’t . Zeszpest, i. 2. 
Our cat wringing her hands, and all our house in a great perplexity . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
Like a fair house built on another man’s ground . . . 2. . » « « « « . Alerry Wives, ii. 2. 


Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate . . . ge . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Deem yourself lodged in my heart, ‘Though so denied fair harbour i in my house — ii. 3. 
Not a mouse Shail disturb this hallowed house. - « « Mid. N. Drigncn v. I. 
Through the house give glimmering light, By the dead and drowsy fite a ar a i ee eee 
Now, until the break of day, Through this house each fairy stray . . . Vv. I. 


Our house is hel], and thou, a merry devil, Didst rob it of some taste of dediolisness Mer. of Venice il, 3. 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter My sober house. . . . . . 2... we) OS 
What if my house be troubled with arat? . . a! 56 aie eh Me ee! Soke ae SAVORS 
You take my house when you do take the prop That doth sustain a house én ie ke AV 
This house is but a butchery: Abhor it, fear it, do notenterit . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
Let my officers of such a nature Make an extent upon his house and lands. . . .. . . ilk x 
Deserves as well a dark house and a whip as madmendo. . . . . . 6 «© «© «© © «© «idle 2 
Though he comes slowly, he carries his house on hishead . . . 1. 1 we ew ee elCU 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself; There’s none within. . . lv. 3. 
Keep house and ply his book, welcome his friends . . . . . . «6 «! “Tam. the Shrew, i ao 
Am bold to show myself a forward guest Within your house. . . 2. 2... 2. «6 6 « e) db 
My house within the city Is richly furnished with plateand gold . . 2. 1... ee ee) OR 
She is my house, My household stuff, my field, my barn. . . . . a eee eae |e 2 
Thou winter-cricket thou ! Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread oy : Iv. 3. 
The air of paradise did fan the house And angels officed all . . . . 2. . All s Well, iii. 2, 
My chastity ’s the jewel of our house, Bequeathed down from many ancestors. . . . . . Iv. 2. 


My house, mine honour, yea, my life, be thine, And I’ll be bid by thee. . . . . . . . iva. 
I am for the house with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for pomp to enter. iv. § 
I am all the daughters of my father’s house, And all the brotherstoo. . . . 7 oe Night, li. 4. 
1 do live at my house, and my house doth stand by the church . . . . ‘ eee Na 
I say, this house is as dark as ignorance, though ignorance were as dark as hell 5 tas) eh iv. 2. 


O, if you raise this house against this house, It will the woefullest division prove Richard HW iv. I. 
This house is turned upside down since Robin Ostler died . . . . «. . « «1 Henry lV. 1. 


This be the most villanous house in all London road for fleas . . . © . be oe a ge HEA 
I could be well contented to be there, in respect of the love I bear your house fo Sk Re ee EY 
He loves his own barn better than he loves our house . . . Be ee aa Ni ae” GB 3s 
He is as tedious As a tired horse, a railing wife; Worse than a ancy iielise iS be. th. ks, ae ae A 
The tithe of a hair was never lost in my house before . . . . Ste ig ee a SE Jo, SANG 
Like one that draws the model of a house Beyond his power to build it » « « « 2Henry 1V.i.3 
He hath eaten me out of house and home . . . a: ae ee Nee BS 
He made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive at this day . 2 Heavy VI. iv. 2. 
Like rich hangings in a homely house, So was his will in his old feeble body . . Vv. 3. 
And all the clouds that loured upon our house In the deep bosom of the ocean buried Richard 11. i. 3. 


3 
I 
I will make my very house reel to-night. . . . 2 «6 « Coriolanus, ii. 1 
A goodly house: the feast smells well; but I Appear net like a guest’ ia DU abe “Bn et EM om Se ENS 
A gentleman of the very first house, of the first and second cause . . . Rosmeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
A plague o’ both your houses! ‘They have made worms’ meatofme. . . . . . .. . Le 
I little talked of love; For Venus smiles not ina house of tears. . . 2... . 1. ws ive? 
Who cannot keep his wealth must keephis house . . . . . . . . « Limon of Athens, iii. 3 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, Pray tothe gods . . . . . 2 1) Fulius Cesar, i.1 
Think you to walk forth ?— You shall not stir out of your house to-day . . . . . . . .) «oie 2 
He may play the fool no where but in’s own house. . . . «. « «© © «© © © « Hamlet, iii. 1 
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House. —A grave-maker : the houses that he makes last till soomeaed: . . « . « Hamlet, v. 
I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, And hurt my brother . . a a ae . vz 
I can tell why a snail has a house. — Why ?— Why, to put his headin . . . . Kae Lear, i. 
How, in one house, Should many people, under two commands, Hold amity? . . . . .~ ii. 


Court holy-water in a dry house is better than this rain-water out o’ door . . . . 6. 6 OLD 
He that has a house to put’s head in has a good head-piece. . . ..... . 
But still the house-affairs would draw her thence. . . es ie Se ee ae . Othello, i rh 
It comes o’er my memory, As doth the raven o’er the infected house: He a Ve 


‘. 
2. 


5: 
4- 
2. 


2. 


3- 
i. 


Then is it sin, To rush into the secret house of death, Ere death dare come to us? Ant. gud Cleo: iv. 15. 


A goodly day not to keep house, with such Whose roof? saslowasours! . . . Cymbeline, iii. 


3- 


Hovuseno-p. — She is my house, My household stuff, my field, my barn . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


Our names, Familiar in his mouth as household words. . . .... . . . Heary V. iv. 3. 
HovuseKEepPer. — An honest man and a good housekeeper. . . .. . . . Jwelfth Night, iv. 2. 
You are manifest housekeepers. What are yousewing here? . .. . . . . Cortolanus, i. 3. 
HovuSe-KEEPING. — I hear your grace hath sworn out house-keeping . . . . Lowve’s L. Lost, ii. 1. 
House cess heads and unfed sides, Your looped and windowed raggedness . . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
HovusewiFg. — And bootless make the breathless housewife churn... . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune from her wheel . . . . . AS You Like /t, i. 2. 
I play the noble housewife with the time, To entertain ’t so merrily with a fool . Ad?’s Well, ii. 2. 
Housewives. — Let housewives make a skillet of my helm. . . . . » + « « Othello, i. 3. 
How use doth breed a habitin aman! . . oS oe ee ade & Two Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 7 Here will wesit . . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make deeds illdone! . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 2. 
How ep. — An he had been a dog that should have howled thus. . . . . . . Much Adda, ii. 3. 
Howledin mine ears Such hideous cries, that with the very noise I trembling waked Richard //J. i. 4. 
How ina. — My sister crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
’T is like the howling of Irish wolves against the moon. . . . . . . . AS You Like It, v. 2. 


It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear As howling after music . . . . . . » Lwelfth Night, v. 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, When thou liest howling. : . . Hamlet, v. 
Hvupp_ep. — An eye of pity on his losses, That have of late so huddled on his back Mer. of Venice, iv. 
HupDLING jest upon jest with such impossible conveyance uponme. . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Hug. — [ would not change this hue, Except to steal your thoughts . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
As brown in hue As hazel nuts and sweeter than the kernels. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue Unto the rainbow. . . . . . King Fokn, iv. 
Thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought . . Hamlet, iii. 
Huccep. — The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, Hugged and embraced Mer. of Venice, ii. 
HUGGER-MUGGER,. — We have done but greenly, In hugger-mugger to interhim . . Hameet, iv. 
HvtxK. — You have not seen a hulk better stuffed inthe hold . . ... . . .2 Henry lV. ii. 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep. . . . . . « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Hur. — 1 am to hull herea little longer «2 1 1 1 1 ew ee ww ww Lwelfth Night, i. 


Hum. — The hum of either army stilly sounds . . . . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 


Able to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks like a knell, ‘and his hum i isa battery . Cortolanus, v. 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums Hath rung night’s yawning peal . . Macbeth, iii. 
Human. — The human mortals want their winter here . . . . . . + « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
If powers divine Behold our human actions, as oe do. .. » 0 « 6) Winter's Tale, iii. 
Kings and mightiest potentates must die, For that ’s the end of human misery .1 Henry VJ. iii. 
Yet do I fear thy nature; It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Humanity. — What you see is but the smallest part And least proportion of humanity 1 Hesry V/. ii. 


What nearer debt in all humanity Than wife isto the husband? . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
The middle of humanity thou never knewest, but the extremity of both ends 7 sston of Athens, iv. 
They imitated humanity soabominably . . . . » . « « « « Hamlet, iii. 


Hutnanity must perforce prey on itself, Like monsters of the deep. » . « « « King Lear, iv. 
I would change my humanity with a baboon . . . 1. . 1 6 ew te ew et wt Othello, i. 
A rarer spirit never Did steer humanity . . a a ae ee ee ee aud Cleo. v. 
How look I, That I should seem to lack huinanity So much as this fact comes to? Cysnbeline, iii. 
HumB Le. — I am from humble, he from honoured name; No note upon my parents Adl's Well, i. 
I will stoop and humble my intents To your well-practised wise directions . . .2 Henry LV. v. 
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HumBLE. — Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks arehumble . .. .. . . . Richard 111. i. 4. 
’T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble livers in content . . . "Weney V111. ii. 
Heaven witness, 1 have been to you a true and humble wife. . . ..... a ere |? 
Humble as the ripest mulberry That will not hold the handling. . . . . . . Cinislanus: iit. 

HuMBLE-BEE. — The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee Were still at odds. . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Kill me a red-hipped humble-bee on the top of athistle . . . - « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 

HvuMBLED. — So humbled That he hath left part of his grief with 1 me ...-.. . Othello, iii. 

HuMBLENESS.—A}i humbleness, all patience and impatience, All purity, all trial As You Like /t, v 
In a bondman’s key, With bated breath and whispering humbleness . . . . Aer. of Venice, i. 
As suitors should, Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. . . . . Litus Andron. i. 

HUuMBLE-VISAGED. — We attend, Like humble-visaged suitors, his high will . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 

Humsty. — To come as humbly as they used to creep To holy altars . . . 7 vot. and Cress. iii. 

Houmicity. — His lines would ravish savage ears And plant in tyrants mild humility Love’s ZL. Lost, iv. 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
His humble ambition, proud humility, His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet Ad/’s Well, i. 
Making them proud of his humility, In their poor praise he humbled. . . . . . 1... eke 
It will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a big heart . . . a F 
I have sounded the very base-string of humility . . ‘we at Nenry IV. ii. 
And dressed myself in such humility That I did pluck allegiance from | men’s hearts ae ili. 
In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility . . Henry v. iit, 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, With meekness and humility Henry VI/1. ii. 
Nor on him put The napless vesture of humility . .. ~ + 6 6 « Coriolanus, ii. 
Here he comes, and in the gown of humility: mark his behaviour: eG ii. 

Humorovs. — I, that have been love’s whip; A very beadle to a humorous sigh Loe $ L. ‘Lost, ill. 
My often rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness . . . . . . As You Like /t, iv. 
As humorous as winter and as sudden As flaws congealed in the spring of day 2 Henry IV. iv. 
And underwrite in an observing kind His humorous predominance . . . Tyvot. and Cress. ii. 
The humorous man shall end his part in peace . . . . . Hanilet, ii. 

Humour. — Say ‘ marry trap’ with you, if you run the authook's unour onme Merry Wives, i. 


i a ee 


The good humour is to steal at a minute’s rest. ‘Convey,’ the wise it call . } 
The anchor is deep: will that humour pass? . 2. . 2. 2. © 2 6 ew i 
The humour rises; it is good: humour me the angels . . . 2 2 1 ew ee eee ee 
I have operations which be humours of revenge. — Wilt thou revenge? . . . . . . . i 
And this is true; I like not the humour of lying . . ; ‘ a ee ee ee | 


I love not the huiibue of bread and cheese, and there’s ihe hafnour of it bsg, Cig Soh YE! et 2 
This is fery fantastical humours and jealousies. . . , iil. 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, Lightens my Samourwith hist saeery jests Cés om. 7 E yeas, i. 
I am not ina sportive humour now: Tell me, and dally not. . . . ; 
How now, sir! is your merry humour altered? As you love strokes, so jest with me pagain a i 
Now you run this humour out of breath . . . Este nas Ge ee Se, AVE 
The fellow finds his vein And yielding to him humours ‘well his henzy Ging Bes ge ee ciel Se rhe AW 
I thank God and my cold blood, I am of your humour... . . . « « « «) Much Ado, i. 
Laugh when I am merry, and claw no maninhishumour ... . Wek Wp we 
These paper bullets of the brain awe a man from the career of his hanour Ee ee ee ee | 
I will leave you now to your gossip-like humour . . . Bae ca OR a MS oe ON 
A college of wit-crackers cannot flout me out of my humour ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
I did commend the black-oppressing humour . . . . . . « « « « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 


They say so most that most his humours know. . ea Yank Si han wee eR aS ONG 
Humour it with tuning up your eyelids, sigh a note and sing a note ae a ae ee ee 
His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed. . . ..... 2.46 6 
Fashioning our humours Even to the opposed end of our intents . . . 2. . . . 1 ee) 6. 
My chief humour is for a tyrant: I could play Ercles id oe ew ee) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Let it be as humours and conceits shall govern . . . we ew ew ee) Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Se ees eae Go are we owes ceo ile ge oF 


As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my-hhumour well . . . . 1. «©. AS You Like It, iii. 
Now I am ina holiday humour and like enough toconsent . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee we ee IW 
A poor humour of mine, sir, to take that that no manelse will . . . . » Wd 
Let him go while the humour lasts. . 2. . 2. 1 6 6 we es ee es Tank, of the Sheer i, 2. 
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Humovur.—An old hat and ‘the humour of forty fancies’ pricked in ’tfora feather Zam. of Skrew, iii. 2. 
’T is some odd humour pricks him to this fashion . . . .) AML 2. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness; And thus Ill curb her mad and headstrong humour iv. 1. 


The spirit of humours intimate reading aloudtohim! . . . . . . . ee Lwelfth Night, ii. 5. 
In some sort it jumps with my humour . . . o. St 3 . . . ' Henry IV. i. 2. 
I know you all, and will awhile uphold The invoked huiovr of your “iGictiess a Pree oe 
I have an humour to knock you indifferently well . 2. 2... 1. we ew ee Hear V. ii. x. 
It must be as it may ; he passes some humours and careers . . . li. x. 


Was ever woman in this humour wooed? Was ever woman in this huniour’ won? Richard WI. i. 2. 
I hope my holy humour will change; ’t was wont to hold me but while one would tell twenty i. 4. 
Into whom nature hath so crowded humours that his valour is crushed into folly 7voi. and Cress. i. 2. 
Ye’ve got a humour there Does not become aman . . . . . . « « «06 Ltmonof Athens, i. 2. 


Let me work; For I can give his humour the true bent. . . . Fulius Cesar, ir. 1. 
Is it physical To walk unbraced and suck up the humours Of the dank morning ? ee eee eee 
Must I stand and crouch Under your testy humour? . .. st. Wide: Se a ae ok te a SS 
That rash humour which my mother gave me Makes me forvettul’. as cat Be. 28 » « Iv. 3. 


Hunprep. — Seven hundred pounds and possibilities is goot gifts . .. . . “Merry Wives, i. 1. 
I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways: therefore tremble, and depart. . As Vou Like /t, v. x. 
Fourteen hundred years ago were nailed For our advantage on the bitter cross . 1 Henry JV.i. 1. 


A hundred upon poor four of us. — What, a hundred, man?. . — oe AGee ay cl es 
I will die a hundred thousand deaths Ere break the smallest sareel of this vow .. iii. 2. 
My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words Of that tongue’s utterance . Romeo ind Fuliet, ii. 2. 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy . . . et Yes “ae iii. > 


Stayed it long ?—While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred ee Se Se! ae < Hamlet 1. 
Hunc so tottering in the balance that I could neither believe nor misdoubt . . . Adl’s Well, i. . 
Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! . . . . ee ew « t Henry VIL. 1. 
HunGartian. — O base Hungarian wight! wilt thou the spigot wield >, . ww) Merry Wives, }. 3. 
HunGeEr. —Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger, I will not touch abit As You Like /t, ii.7 
Better ’t were I met the ravin lion when he roared With sharpconstraint of hunger 4//’s Well, iii. 2. 
Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger And lack of other means. . . . . . Henry VITI. i. 2. 
For the gods know, I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. . Coritolants, i. 1. 
Sighed forth proverbs, That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must eat . . . ee Pa 
If thy revenges hunger for that food Which nature loathes . . ... . Timon of Athens, Vv. 4. 
My more-having would be as a sauce To make me hunger more .... . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
It gave me present hunger To feed again, though full . . . . . o 6 6 « 6 Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
Now I think on thee, My hunger’s gone; but even before, I was At point to sink for food . iii. 6. 
Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it, Or can conceal his hunger ti!l he famish Pericles, i. 4. 
So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and wife Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life. . i. 4. 
Huncry.— Now the hungry lion roars And the wolf behowls the moon . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
As hungry as the sea, And can digestas much .. . - . . « Lwelfth Night, ii. 4. 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination ofa feast ~ . « 6 « Richard IT. i. 3 
I am hungry for revenge, And now I cloy me with beholding it. . . . . . Richard //T. iv. 4. 
Yond Cassius has a Jean and hungry look; Hethinkstoomuch .... . Fulius Cesar, i. 2 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, The more she gives them speech Pericles, v.1 


Hunt. — He after honour hunts, I after love . . . » e« « « Lwo Gen. of VW erona, i. 3. 
Thou shalt hunt a lion, that will fly With his face backwanl. o 6 «© « «© Lroti. and Cress. iv. 1. 
He isa lion That Iam proudtohunt ... . » « « « Coriolanus, 1. 1. 


HunTsM_En. — Like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come Our lusty English . « « . King Sohn, ii. 1. 
Hurv.— What our contempt doth often hurl from us, We wish it ours again. . At. and Cleo, i. 2. 
Huruinoc. — I can hardly forbear hurling things athim . . . . . 6 « Lwelfth Night, iri. 2. 
HuRLYBURLY. — Rub the elbow at the news Of hurlyburly sitvevation ~ e « « ot Henry IViv. x. 
When the hurlyburly ’s done, When the battle’s lost and won . . . - . « « Macbeth, i. x. 
Hurricano. — Not the dreadful spout Which shipmen do the hurricano call Trot. and Cress. v. 2. 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout Till you have drenched our de . . « King Lear, iii. 2. 
Hurt. —Blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit, but hurt not. . . . . « « Much Ado, v. 2. 
A poor sequestered stag, That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt . « As You Like It, ii. 1. 
But now mine eyes, Which I have darted at thee, hurt theenot . . . . . . +... iii. 5. 
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Hurt. — I am sure, there is no force in eyes That can donohurt . . . . As You Like /t, iii. 
What I can do can do no hurt to try, Since you set up your rest ’gainst remedy . All's Well, ii. 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt, And keep me on the side where still lam 1 Henry V/. ii. 


Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help. . . Ae 
Though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, Yet look to have them buzz to offend 4 Henry | VI. is. 
I may conquer fortune’s spite By living low, where fortune cannot hurtme . . . . iv. 
This is he Must help you more than you are hurt byme . . . ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 
Art thou hurt ?— Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch ; marry, ’tis etougli . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. — No, ’t is not sodeepasawell . . fy ee 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast . . Macbeth, ii. 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder On things would hurt me more . King Lear, iii. 


Worthy Othello, Lam hurt to danger . . <4 © ee ee «06 Othello, ii. 
Thou hast not half that power to do me harm ‘As I have is be hurt a a a oe oe re ae 2 
Since doubting things go ill often hurts more Than to be sure pied do ... . . Cymbeline, i. 
Hurt ep, — The noise of battle hurtled in the air. . . oe) SFulius Cesar, ii. 
HusBanp. —The report goes she has all the rule of her husband’ s pase b.ctee .& pees Wi ives, I. 
Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes again . . . . . 1 we ee ee 2 
Her husband hath the finest mad devil of jealousy in him. . Set ce pA, es a 
I will fasten on this sleeve of thine : Thou art an elm, my husband, I: avine .Com. of Errors, ii. 
Thy jealous fits Have scared thy husband from the use of wits . . 2. 2. 2. 2. ee eee COW 
I hope you have no intent to turn husband, have you?. . . . . . «. Much Ado, i. 
Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue Bo a. eta Me Ser ee Ee 
I could not endure a husband with a beard on his face. . 2. 2. 2. 1 ew ew ee ee 


I may sit in a corner and cry heigh-ho fora husband! . 2. . 6. 1. 6 6 6 ew ee ee eth 
She cannot endure to hear tell ofa husband . . . 6 6. 6 ew ee ee ee ee th 


Is not the unhopefullest husband that I know. . . . Shs, ved oe a oe Sw eae. Sle 
If your husband have stables enough, you ’Il see he shall lack no > barns ganas ae . iit 
‘This reasoning is not in the fashion to choose me a husband. . .... . Mer of Venice, i. 
1f I should marry him, I should marry twenty husbands . . . eS. a Gy et Se EE 
Made her neighbours believe she wept for the death of a third husband’ fs ai. aes Tess The Sg. SN 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas Had been her husband!. . . . . 2... .... Iv. 
A light wife doth make a heavy husband ... . og Ba Bree- aw Bead lew 
O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s accasion? . . « As You Like It, iv. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, Thy head, thy sovereign . Zam. of the Shrew, v 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince, Even such a woman oweth to her husband . . wv. 
So wears she to him, So sways she level in her husband’s heart . . . . . Zv02l/th Night, ii. 


Fools are as like husbands as piichards are to herrings; the husband’sthe bigger . . . . ili. 
Many a widow’s husband grovelling hes, Coldly embracing the discoloured earth A°ing Fokn, ii. 
Love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy guests . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Bring mea constant woman to her husband. . . . 0 6 « «0 Henry VITT. Ain, 
What nearer debt in all humanity Than wife is to the husband? ? . « . « Troi. and Cress. ii. 
And for my means, I’! husband them so well, They shall go far with little . . . Hazmédlet, iv. 


Let husbands know Their wives have sense like them . . . 2 oe ew ew ew ew t)6 Othello, iv. 
Whose beauty claims No worse a husband than the bestofmen . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. il. 
HuSBANDLESS, subject to fears, A woman, naturally born to fears . . . . « King Fokn, ii. we 
HussBanpry. — All her husbandry doth lie on heaps, Corrupting in its own fertility . Henry V.v.2, 

There’s husbandry in heaven; Their candles are all out . . . . . Macbeth, ir. vr, 
Loan oft loses both itself and friend, And borrowing dulls the edge: of hiusbandry ~ Hamlet, i. 3. 
Husk. — Shall 1 keep your hogs and eat husks withthem? . . . . . 2. . As You Like /t, 1.1. 
HuswiFe. — Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now?. . 2 7 1 ewe ee Henry Vivi. 
I must have vou play the idle huswife with me this afternoon . . . . . « «0 Cortolanus, i. 3. 
Hyves ta. — As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the castle. . . . ~ « . t Henry 1V.1. 2. 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, And leave them Honevless: . . SFulius Cesar, v. 1. 
Hypra. — Had I as many mouths as Hydra, such an answer wou'd stopthemall . . Othello, ii. 3. 
Hven. — I will laugh like a hyen, and that when thou art inclined to sleep . As You Like /t, iv. 1. 


Hymn. — Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon . . . . . . . Afid. N. Dream, i. 
No night is vow with hymn or carol blest . 2 6 6 6 6 ee eee ee ew wt 
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Hyman. —Our wedding cheer to asad burial feast, Our solemn hymns tosullen dirges Rom. <d> Feel. tw. 5. 

Hvrersove.—Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures pedantical. . Love's L. Lest, v. 2- 

Hyprrion. — All day long, Even from Hyperion’s msing inthe east. . . . . Wetus Andron. v. 2. 
Add more coals to Cancer when he burns With entertaining great Hyperion Zyvot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Below crisp heaven Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine . . . 7 cow of Athens, iv. 3 


So excellent a king; that was, to this, Hyperion toa satyr . . . ; . « « Haslet, i. 2. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow; Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself. . itd. 4 
Hvrocrisy. — Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy. . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
A huge translation of hypocrisy, Vilely compiled, peoloubd simipticiiy: ate See - v2. 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; Ours of true zeal and deep integrity . . Richard 11. ¥. 3 
It is hypocrisy against the devil. . 2. 2. 2. ©. ; ; ~ 2 « « « Othelle, iv. 1. 
Hypocrite. — I dare swear he is no hypocrite, but rave from his heart . . « . Much Ada, i.1. 
An you be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be looked to . . . 2. 2 - «© © « ee eek 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites rar Se ca Nays Hamlet, i Hi, 2. 


How courtesy would seem to cover sin, When what i 1S aoiie is ike: an hypcerite . . Sevricles, i 1. 
Hyxcan. — Like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger A/acbheth, iii. 4. 
HyRrcaniAn deserts and the vasty wilds Of wide Arabia are as throughfares. . Ader. of Venice, ii. 7. 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast. 2. 1. 1 1 0 6 © oe te ew ew ew) MV anelet, nn. 2. 
Hyssop. — Sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed upthyme . . . . . . - 2 « « « « Obhedla, i. 3. 


I. 


Ice. — This weak impress of love is as a figure Trenched in ice . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iti. 2. 
Some by virtue fall : Some run from brakes of ice, and answer none . . . Alzas. for Meas. #4. 1. 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice . Pet hf 
Tedious and brief! That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow... . Mid. N. Dream, ve 1 
The very ice of chastity isinthem . . 2. 2 «© © «© «© © «© « « « « AS Vou Like /t, in. 4. 
If you break the ice and do this feat . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 2 we ee ©) Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue Unto the rainbow. . . .. .. . . Aeuge Fokn, iv. 2. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindness freezeth . 2. 1. 2. 2 6 ee et ew ew ew ew sw) Richard 111. iv. 2. 
The fool slides o’er the ice that you should break . . .. . . . Tvrot.and Cress. it. 3. 
You are no surer, no, Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, Or haslstones inthe sun Covréolasns, 1. 1. 
Will the cold brook, Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste? . . . . Zémon of Athens, iv. 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny . . . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 

Icicte. — When icicles hang by the wall . 2. . 1 1 1 6 ew ew we ew ee Lowe’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles . 2. 2. . 6 2 « 6 6 + « « Mer. of Venice, ti. 1. 
Where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard . . . . . . 3 Lev2lfth Night, iii. 2. 
Let us not hang like roping icicles Upon our houses’ thatch. . . . 2. 2. . «0 Henry V. iti. 5 
Chaste as the icicle That’s curdied by the frost from purest snow . . . . + . Covrtolanus, v. 3. 
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Icy-co.p. — If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwilling, Be thousotoo . . . . . . Richard J1J. iii. 

IpEA. — The idea of her life shall sweetly creep Into his study of imagination . . Much Ado, iv. 
Withal I did infer your lineaments, Being the right idea of your father . . . Richard ///. wi. 

Ipgs. — Beware the ides of March . 2. 1. 1 1 1 ew eo eo ew ww tt lw | SF uchies Cesar, i. 2. 


Remember March, the ides of March remember. . . . . 2. «+ 2 6 . . ave 3 
Iprot. — What’s here? the portrait of a blinking idiot! . . 2. 1. 1. we . Mer. of Venice, ti. 9. 
I know this letter will make a contemplative idiot ofhim . . . . . « Lwslfth Night, ii. 5. 


Some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, Whiles others play the idiot; in vihes ey es! Lvoi.& Cress. iii. 4 
It is a tale Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying nothing . . . . . Macbeth, v. - 
For idiots in this case of favour would Be wisely definite. . . . . 2. . « « Cymbelime, i. 4 
Ipve. — As idle as she may hang together, for want of company . . . . . . Merry Wives, iti. 2. 
Full of idle dreams, Not knowing what they fear, but full offear . . . . . . King Foks, iv. 2. 
Idle and unactive, Still cupboarding the viand . . . . oe oe we ee ht)6Covriolanus, A. 1. 
I must have you play the idle huswife with me this aitertioon eae ae Se » wk} 
A lover may bestride the gossamer That idles in the wanton summer air . Rowiee: wid Fuliet, ti. 6. 
They pass by meas the idle wind, Which I respect not . . . . . « . « S$tdius Cesar, iv. 3 
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Ipiz old man, That still would manage those authorities That he hath given away! Ang Lear, i. 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 1’ll not sleep neither . . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Jp.Leness. — Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness . . . . . .« Two Gen. of Verona,i. 
While idly I stood looking on, I found the effect of love in idleness . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
For want of other idleness, | ’ll bide your proof . . . . . » + Lwelfih Night, i. 
Never to be infected with delight, Nor conversant with ease and idieness . . . King Sohn, iv. 
And will awhile uphold The unyoked humour of. your idleness . . . . « « &t Henry IV. i. 
To the English court assemble now, From every region, apes of idleness! . « 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems But hateful docks, rough thistles . . . Henry Viv. 
Sterile with idleness, or manured with industry . . ~ © «© « « Othello, i. 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, My sdlenens, doth aie - . Ant. hid Cleo. i. 
But that your royalty Holds idleness your subject, I should take you For idleness itself . . «i. 
’T is sweating labour To bear such idleness so near the heart . . . .. . ee wae 
Ipty. — Well, well, I see I talk but idly, and you laugh at me. . gi ‘cx “Rithard 77, ii. 
How ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, you should talk so 5 idly ! . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
Danger, like anague, subtly taints Even then when we sit idly inthe sun . Zvrod. and Cress. iii. 
Ipov.—I read your fortune in your eye. —Was this the idol that you worship? Zwe Gen. ae Verona, ii. 


J am very loath to be your idol, sir. . : ee ae iv. 


And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? What kind of aoa art ‘thou? ier ROS Paley Vv. iv. 


Shall he be worshipped Of that we hold an idol more than he?. . . . «= Trot. and Cress. ii. 


Thou picture of what thou seemest, and idol of idiot-worshippers . . . 2. 2. 6 2. ee se eV. 
To the celestial and my soul's idol, the most beautified Ophelia . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
IpDoLaTrRous. — Now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy Must sanctify his reliques All's Well, i. 
Ipotatry.— Dotes in idolatry, Upon this spotted andinconstant man. . . Aid. NV. Dream, i. 
’T is mad idolatry To make the service greater than the god. . . . . . TZvot. and Cress. ii. 
Swear by thy gracious self, Which is the god of my idolatry . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
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Ir — One.of them thought but of an If, as, ‘If you said so, then I saidso’ . As Vou Like It, v. 
Your If is the only peace-maker ; much virtue in If. . . bS eee eles SE ep be ae 
If! thou protector of this damned strumpet, Tellest thou t me of ' ifs ? . . «) Richard 11. iii. 
If it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were well It were done quickly . . . . . Alacbeth, i. 

Icnis FATuuS. — If I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus. . . . «© 1 Henry IV. iii. 

IGNoBLE. — Will ignoble make you, Yea, scandalous tothe world . . . . . Winter's Tale, in. 
You must all confess That I was not ignoble of descent. . - « . . 3 Henry V1. i. 

IGnNosry.—Should thy prowess want praise and esteem, But that tj 1S shown ignobly 2 Henry V/. v. 
No villanous bounty yet hath passed my heart ; Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given 7° o/A thens, ii. 

IGNnominy. — Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave! . . 2. 2 2 2 6 e 7} Henry 1V.w. 

IGNomy in ransom and free pardon Are of two houses. . . .- » . . « Meas. for Meas. 1. 
Ignomy and shame Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name! - . . « Trot. and Cress. v. 10. 

IGNORANCE itself is a plummet o’er me: use meas youwill. . . . . . . Merry Wives, y. 
His ignorance were wise, Where now his knowledge must prove seriorance . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


O thou monster Ignorance, how deformed dost thou look! . . . iv. 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit . ». 
Into the staggers and the careless lapse Of youth and ignorance . . . . . . All's Well, it. 


I say, there is no darkness but ignorance... .. « . « « Lwelfth Night, w. 
This house is as dark as ignorance, though i ignorance were as s dark as ‘hell. ah “Saaz ee Ale ee. WS 
To choke his days With barbarous ignorance. . . . . - . . - « « King Sohn, iv. 
Dull unfeeling barren ignorance Is made my gaoler to attendonme . . . . . Richard /1. i. 
O, I am ignorance itselfin this! . . . ie wae gh . © © © 8 Henry IV. tii. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wing wherewith & we fy toheaven 2 Henry VI. ww. 
You come to reprehend my ignorance a ba a a a ae . . « Richard 117. ini. 


I am weaker than a woman’s tear, Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance Trot. and Cress..\. 


Which short-armed ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce. . a cas Wengen tes oat. dle 


The common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in greatrevenue!. . . . . it. 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no Of general ignorance . . . . . - .. Coviolanus, iii. 
Are mocked for valiant ignorance, And perish constant fools. . . . . ‘ iv. 
Like powder in a skilless soldier’s flask, is set a-fire by thine own ignorance ‘Romeo aid Fuliet, iti. 
-O, answer me! Let me not burst in ignorance... - -...-.- - + + + Hamlet,i. 
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IGNORANCE. — Nick-name God’s creatures, and make your wantonness your ignorance A’asm/et, iii. 1. 


O heavy ignorance ! thou praisest the worst best. . . . . 3. . . 6 « Othello, ii. 
If he be not one that truly loves you, That errs in ignorance and not in cunning. = ee we I 
As salt as wolves in pride, and foo!s as gross As ignorance made drunk. . . : . lil 3. 


The greater cantle of the world is lost With very ignorance . . . . © Ant. ‘ate Cleo. iil. 10. 
IGNORANT. — Most ignorant of what he’s most assured . . 2. . . 1. eS OMeas. bid Meas. ii. 2. 


Either you are ignorant, Or seem so craftily ; and that’s not good. . .... . oe | 
Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good «1. 1 ww ww ee ee ee ee ee 
A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow . . . ee ee a a 


Pretty babes, That mourned for fashion, ignorant what to fear soe e « «6 Com. of Errors, i. 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder . . . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth . . . . ~ e 6 6 « Mer. of Venice, i. 
This letter, being so exceliently ignorant, will breed no terror wee we) Lwelfih Night, iii. 
Either thou art most ignorant by age, Or thou wert born a fool. . . . . . Winter’s Take, ii. 
[ am as ignorant in that as you In so entitiing me . . . ee ee ee ae ee ee | 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear Before not dreamt of . oe eww ) ot Henry 1V~ iv. 
The eyes of the ignorant More learned than the ears . . . . . 2... « « © Coriolanus, iii. 
Thy letters have transported me beyond This ignorant present. . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, Confound the ignorant . . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Lam guiltless, as I am ignorant Of what hath moved you. . . . . . . =. =. King Lear, i. 
Tam mainly ignorant What place thisis . . of cet. ok cose a ee eee | 2 
Would thou hadst ne’er been born ! — Alas, what ignorant sin hive I committed? . Othello, iv. 
O gull! Odolt! As ignorant as dirt! thou hast donea deed . . .... ong: Gare a PM 
We, ignorant of ourselves, Beg often our own harms . . . 1. 1 6 ee Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
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I am ignorant in what Iam commanded. . . ae é - « « Cymbeline, iii. 
ILL. — Which any print of goodness wilt not take, Being capable of all it . . « « Lempest, i. 
There ’s nothing ill can dwell in suchatemple .. . ; Bette Beaty eh tes hb. eds 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive to dweil with th a-ak SL 
You do ill to teach the child such words. . . . ‘ - 1 ew te Merry Wives, iv. 
How ill agrees it with your gravity To counterfeit thus grossly ! oe e 6) 6 Com. uf Errors, ii. 
f]] deeds are doubled with an evil word . . . 1. 1 1 te et et wp et ee - . tih 
I am ill at reckoning ; it fitteth the spirit of atapster . . . 0 ks tee Looe £ ae Lost, i. 


Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms: Nothing becomes him ill that he would well . 2 2. ei. 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill; For he hath wit to make an ill shape good . ii. 
IT am too sudden-bold: ‘lo teach a teacher ill bescenieth ING! he socks Be Set Ser ye, ope fal a. a ee. A 
Now mercy goes to kill, And shooting well is then accounted i]] . . . 0.0.0... . =. =#«~2Jv. 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, For I did dream of money-bags . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Thou art damned like an ill-roasted egg, allon one side . . . . . . . As Vou Like /t, iii. 
A fountain troubled, Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty . . . Tame. of the Shrew,v 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
It ill-beseems this presence to cry aim To these ill-tuned repetitions . . . . . Aung Sohn, ii. 
Where doing tends to ill, The truth is then most done not doingit . . . 1. 2 6 +e «Gib 
What can go well, when we have run so zi]? Are we not beaten?. . . . . 6 6 e ee) hi 
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Do not seek to stuff My head with more ill news, foritisfull . . 2... 2. 6 6 6 ew 6) IVa 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make deeds ill done! . . ee ee ee ee 
{t must be great that can inherit us So much as of a thought of ill in him a Richard 17.3. 1. 


He that made me knows I see thee ill; Ill in myself to see, and in thee seeing il oie we. Abas 
Would not this ill do well? —Well, well, I see I talk but idly, and you laugh atme. . . . ill. 3. 
How ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, you should talk so idly! . .2 Henry IV. ii. 2. 
You wish me health in very happy season; For I am, on the sudden, something ill. ee) Iv? 
Against ill chances men are ever merry; But heaviness foreruns the good event. . . . . iv. 2. 
O, you shall see him laugh tll his face be like a wet cloak illlaidup! . . . . ioe a VOC 
What wind blew you hither, Pistol? — Not the ill wind which blows no man to good a ae ee 
If like an i!l venture it come unluckily home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, lose . . Epil. 
I dare say ‘you love him not so ill, to wish him here alone... . 1. « e «0 Henry V. iv. 1. 
’T is certain, every man that dies ill, the i!l upon his own head. . . 2... ~@ won 
Didst thou never hear That things il!-got had ever bad success? . . . « . .3-. Hexes VI. i. 2. 
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ILL blows the wind that profits nobody . . 2. + - «© - 2 « » © es we © s . 3 Henry VI. it. 5. 


11l-thought on of her and il-thought on of you. . . . . . « » .Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Not having the power to do the good it would, For the ill which doth control’t . Cordolanus, iit. 
Ah, word ill urged to one that issoill!. . . . . oe ee ee « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 


This supernatural soliciting Cannot be ill, cannot be good: oe ee ew ew ew ee Macbeth, i. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 2 6 2 6 6 1 ee ee we we OH 
I am ill at these numbers; I have not art to reckon my groans . . . . . Hanilet, ii. 
Makes us rather bear those ills we have Than fly to others that we know fiat é i es Ue Ses 
Thou wouldst not think how ill all ’s here about my heart: but itisno matter . .. . .~ vz 
Let them know, The ills we do, their ills instructusso. 2. 2. 1. 1. 1... « es) Othello, iv. 
You take things ill which are not so, Or being, concern younot . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. it. 
Let ill tidings ‘tell Themselves when they be felt. . . . ee ie ce cat ee SS 
Since doubting things go ill often hurts more Than to be sure » they do ~ 2 « « Cymbeline, i. 
Many times Doth iil deserve by doing well ; what ’s worse, Must court’sy at the censure. _ iii. 
You some permit To second ills with ills, each elder worse . . ee a ae 
Then honour be but a goal to my will, This day I ’ll rise, or else add ill ‘6 in. . . Pericles, ii. 
ILL-BREEDING. — She may strew Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds . . . Hazlet, iv. 
ILL-poinGc. — We knew not The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dreamed Thatany did Winter's Tale, i. 
ILL-FACED.—Crooked, old, and sere, Il-faced, worse bodied, shapeless every where Cov. of Err. iv. 
ILL-FAVOURED. — A world of vile ill-favoured faults . . . . . . . 1. « Merry Wives, iii. 
An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mineown. . . o.8 ~ « « « AS You Like lt, v. 
ILLusion. — Here we wander in illusions: Some blessed power deliver us! . Com. of Errors, iv. 
Stay, illusion! If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, Speak tome. . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
ILL-WEAVED ambition, how much art thou shrunk! . . . . . 1 Henry Vey. 
ILL-wELL. — You could never do him so ill-well, unless you were the very man. . Much Ado, ii. 
IMAGE. — The image of the jest I ’Il show you here at large. . . . « . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, Bears no impression of the thing it was 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Sweetness that do coin heaven’s image In stamps that are forbid . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Is too like an image and says nothing . . . : ik - « « « Auch Ada, ir. 
Now thy image doth appear In the rare semblance that I loved i it first Banca, Bic ab: nat VE, Cn. Say, pM 
Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image! . . . . . Tame. of the Shrew, Induc. 
My remembrance is very free and clear from any image of offence. . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 


To his image, which methought did promise Most venerable worth, did devotion. . . iii. 
The image of a wicked heinous fault Lives in his eye . . . . King John, iv. 
Glittering in golden coats, like images; As full of spirit as the month of May. 1 Henry LV. iv. 
No counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of lifeindeed. . . . 2. «© . « wes 
His loves Are brazen images of canonized saints. . . . . « - « « « « « 2 Henry VI. i. 
Image of pride, why should I hold my peace?. . . . - ‘ a ae ae ee 
Erect his statua and worship it, And make my image but an alehouse Sinai Pe ae ee er ee | 
From my heart thine image ne’er shallgo . . . . . . . e 2 ew « 23 Henry VI, ii. 
How can man, then, The image of his Maker, hope to win byi it ? 2, ~ « © ©) Henry VITTI. ii. 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, Strange images of death » 0 es « « «) Macbeth, i. 
Why do I yield to that suggestion Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair? . 2. 6. 1... ek 
Look on death itself! up, up, and see The great doom’s image! . . . . «© «© - © - ~) ih 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna. . . . . . - - . « - « Hamlet, iii. 
By the image of my cause, I see The portraiture ofhis. . . . v. 
‘There thou mightst behold the great image of authority: a dog ’s obeyed in ‘office Ki ae Leary i iv. 
Is this the promised end? Or image of that horror? . . . ‘ ‘ ‘ v. 
IMAGINARY. — Sure, these are but imaginary wiles And Lapland : sorcerers . Com. of E prove iv. 
’T is with false sorrow’s eye, Which for things true weeps things imaginary . . Rickard //. ii. 
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Let us, ciphers to this great accompt, On your imaginary forces work. . . . . Henry V.i. Prol. 


Into a thousand parts: divide one man, And make imaginary puissance . . i. Prol. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet That it enchants my sense . . : Troi. ‘and Cress. ii. 2. 
IMAGINATION. — Nor can imagination form a shape, Besides yourself, to like of . . Lemepest, iii. 1. 
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What spirit, what devil, suggests this imagination? . . . . . - . « « Merry Wives, iii. 
You must pray, and not follow the imaginations of your own hieart’ ee oe ee SR BR a 
Whose salt imagination yet hath wronged Your well defended honour . . Jfeas. for Meas. v. 
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Tat AGINATION.—The idea of her life shall sweetly creep Into his study of imagination Much A do, iv. 1. 
Beyond imagination is the wrong That she this day hath shameless thrown on me Com. of Errors, v.1. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet Are of imagination all compact . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
As imagination bodies forth The forms of things anc the sie pen Turns them to shapes v. 1. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination . 2... ‘ sar af a6 ie, Mes a WE 
The best in this kind are but shadows; and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them v. 1. 
My imagination Carries no favourin’t . . . . oe we 6 ew ww 8 « AM 9 Well, i. i. 
Now he? s deeply in: look how imagination blows him id ar 8 . . . . Twelfth Night, it. 5. 
I do not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me; for every reason excitestothis . . . Ti. 5. 
Beyond the imagination of his neighbours, is grown into an unspeakableestate Winter’s Tale, iv. 2. 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination ofa feast . . . . . Richard 11. i. 3 
Imagination of some great exploit Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. . 1 Henry LV. i. 3 
With great imagination Proper to madmen, led his powers to death . . . . . 2 Henry 1V.i.3 
For unfelt imagination, They often feel a world of restless cares . . . . . . Reichard J11. i. 4. 
How big imagination Movesin thislip! . 2. . 2 « 2 © « «© «© ete Limon of Athens, i. 1. 
He waxes desperate with imagination ee Sas oa He ay ~ 2 6 6 ew tw |= (MM oda, i. 4 
Thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or ‘ame toactthemim. . . . . ilk 
Ft is a damned ghost that we have seen, And my imaginations are as foul As Vulcan’s stithy iii. 2 
Flow abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises atit . 2. 2. 1. 6 2 6 6 ew ew ew CU 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander? . . . . 2. . 2. - 2 «2 OWE 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination . . . Kéng Lear, iv. 6 
And woes by wrong imaginations lose The knowledge of themselves . . . . . 1... «iv. 6 
Making, to take your imagination, From bourn to bourn, region to region. . . . Pericles, iv. 4 

IMAGINE. — If we imagine no worse of them than they of themselves . . . Mid. N. Dream, v.1 
Since you teach me how to flatter you, Imagine I have said farewell already . . Richard //1/. 1.2 

IMAGINED. — More furious raging broils, Than yet can be imagined or supposed 1 Henry VJ, iv. ¢ 
Even when I wake, it is Without me, as within me ; not imagined, felt. . . . Cysbeline, iv. 2. 

IMAGINING some fear, How easy is a bush supposed a bear! . . . . . . Afsd. NV. Dream, v. 
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Present fears Are less than horrible imaginings . . . . . 0... + + es) Macbeth, i. 3 
ImBectuity. — Strength should be lord of imbecility . . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
tmBRUE. — Shall we have incision? shall we imbrue? Then.death fork: me sitgid 2 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
Imirate. —I will imitate the honourable Romans in brevity . . . coe Hed 

When the blast of war blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tigen; : ‘Wey W. iit. t. 

Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, To imitate the graces of the gods . Coréolanus, v. 3. 
IMITATED. — They imitated humanity so abominably . Vernier, te » . « « « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
tmiTATIoN.—Whose manners still our tardy apish nation Limps after i in base imitation Richard //. ii. 1. 
IMMACULATE. — My love is most immaculate whiteand red .... . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 

From her tender infancy, Chaste and immaculate in very thought. . . . . . 8 Heary VI. v. 4. 
Immask. — To immask our noted outward garments... . . . . « Y Henry IV. i. 2. 


ImmeEpracy.—The which immediacy may well stand up, And call itself gour brother King Lear, Vv. 3. 
IMMEDIATE are my needs, and my relief Must not be tossed and turned tome 7imon of Athens, ii. 1. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of their souls. Oshedlo, iii. 3. 
fMmMINENCE — Dare all imminence that gods and men Address their dangersin Tvoi. and Cress. v. 10. 
IMmiNneNnT. — You shall be exposed, my lord, to dangers As infinite as imminent! . . . . «iv. 4. 
Warnings, and portents, And evils imminent . . . a ya . . « S$lius Caesar, ii. 2. 
In the morn and liquid dew of youth Contagious blastments are most imminent . . Hamilet, i. 3 


While, to my shame, I see The imminent death of twenty thousand men . . . . . . «IV. 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach . . . . s . 6 « « Othello, i. 3. 
ImMMOMENT toys, things of such dignity As we greet modern friends withal . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
ImmoRTAL. — Such harmony is in immortal souls... . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Would have made nature immortal, and death should have play for lack of work All’s Well, i. x. 
Marry, the immortal part needs a physician . . . 1 1 ee ew ew . .2 Henry 1V. ii. 2. 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips . . ‘ ; ge Romeo and Fulzet, iii, 3. 
Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, And her Saimorial part vith angels lives .. v. 1. 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; I pray for no man but ore . . . « « Limon of A ene . 2. 
If thou beest not immortal, Jook about you. . . . . . « $tebins Cesar, ii. 3. 


For my soul, what can it do to that, Being a thing immortal as itself? . . « « «) Hamlet, i. 4. 
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EmuMORTAL. — I have Jost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial . . Ochel/a, i. 3. 
His biting is immortal ; those that do die of it do seldom or never recover . . Ast. and Cleo. v. 2. 


Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have Immortal longings in me. > wa 
She sings like one immortal, and she dances As goddess-like to her admired lays Pivclee v. Gower. 
EmmurRED. — Thou wert immured, restrained, captivated, bound . .°. . . Love's L. Last, ur. 2. 
But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, Lives not alone immured in the brain . . . . . . iy 
Those tender babes Whom envy hath immured within your walls . . . . . Richard ///. iw. 1. 
Imp. — A lad of life, an imp of fame; Of parents good, of fist most valiant . . . Henry V. iv. 1. 
IMPARTIAL. — In this I'll be impartial; be you judge Of your own cause. . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
IM PARTMENT. — As if it some impartment did desire To youalone . . . . . . sateen! 1. 4. 
Im PASTED. — Baked and impasted with the parching streets . . . ... . il, 2. 
IMPATIENCE. — My heart is ready to crack with impatience . ...... Merry Wi ek: li, 2. 
Sheathe thy mmpatience, throw cold water onthy choler . . . . . «2. « bo Ae 
Fie, how impatience loureth in your face! . . ‘ ‘Com, of Errors, ii. 1. 
All adoration, duty, and observance, All humbleness, all patience and inibatience As Y.L. /t, v. 2. 
Impatience hath his privilege . . . . oe S . . . . King Fokn, iv. % 
To be so pestered with a popinjay, Out of iniy grief and iy unpatience: ~ . « « & Henry LV. i, 3. 
Like a hungry lion, did commence Rough deeds of rage and stern impatience. .1 Henry V/. iv. 7. 
O, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow . . . . . 6 6 ee ee ee) 3 Henry VI, iii. 3. 
What means this scene of rude impatience?. . . . . . . «) Richard 1/1, ii. 2. 
Then patiently hear my impatience. Madam, I have a touch of your condition Swe ka ES ale Aa 
Cast yourself in wonder, To see the strange impatience of the heavens . . . oe Cesar, i. 3. 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience Which seemed too much enkindled . . . . a. Wee 
All the power of his wits have given way to his impatience . . ae eee, fae Lear, i iil. 6 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does Become a dog that ’s mad eau, 8 Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15, 
No further with your din Express impatience, lest you stirup mine . . . . . Cysmbeline, v. 4. 


ImPATIENT.—Answer not, but to it presently! I am impatient of my tarriance Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 7, 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, Did stumble with haste . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 


You are tvo impatient to bear crosses. . . - « « « « 2 Henry LV... 2. 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, A heart ‘unfortified, a aind impatient . . //amlet,\. 2 
Impawn. — Therefore take heed how you impawn our person. . . . . - . . Henry V.i, 2. 
ImMPpEACH. — You do impeach your modesty too much. . . . . Me, Mid. N. Dreamy ii. t. 
What an intricate impeach is this! I think you all have drunk of Circe’ scup Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
Im PREACHED. — I am disgraced, impeached, and baffled here, Piercedtothesoul . Richard //. i. 1. 


IMPEACHMENT to his age,]n having known no travel in his youth . . . wo Geu. of Verona, i. 3. 
IMPEDIMENT. — Like an impediment in the current, made it more violent. . Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 


Any bar, any cross, any impediment, will be medicinable tome .. .. . . Aluch Ada, ii. 2. 
If there be any impediment, I pray you discover it . . aR GY Sy Re, AN SS 
Find no impediment to the contrary, to be the Eee of his own virtues ea . v2. 
Let his lack of years be no impediment . . . . . fe Ro Mer. “af Voie Iv. 5. 
As all impediments in fancy’s course Are motives of more fancy ~ 2 0 « 2 e All’s Well, v. 3. 
What rub or what impediment thereis . . . . . . Henry Viv2 
Thus far into the bowels of the land Have we marched on ‘without ‘impediment Richard Ill. v. 2. 
All continent impediments would o’erbear That did oppose my will . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
I have made my way through more impediments Than twenty times your stop . . . Othello, v. 2. 
IMPERATOR. — Sole imperator and great general Of trotting ’paritors . . . Lovwve’s L. Lost, iii, 1. 
IMPERCEIVERANT. — Yet this imperceiverant thing loves him in my despite . . . Cysebeline, iv. 1. 
IMPERFECTION. —I will undo This hateful imperfection of hereyes. . . . Aid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts . . . . . . . Henry V, Prol. 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections o on my head . Hamilet, i. 5. 
Not alone the imperfections of long-engraffed condition . . . King Lear, i... 
IMPERIAL, — The imperial votaress passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy-free ‘Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Now we speak upon our cue, and our voiceis imperial. . . . . . . . . ©) Henry V. iii. 6. 
As happy prologues to the swelling act Of the imperial theme . . . - . Macbeth, i. 3. 
ImpgRIOus Ceasar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the wind? away . //amilet, v. 4. 
IMPERTINENCY. — O, matter and impertinency mixed! Reason in madness! . . A ing Lear, iv. 6. 


I MPBRTINENT. — Without the which, this story Were most impertinent . . . . . Yemipest, i. 2. 
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UmPERTINENT. — In very brief, the suit is i a tomyself. . . . . . Mer. of Ventce, ii. 2. 
{ImpetTicos. — I did impeticos thy gratillity . . . ‘ . . . . Lweblfth Night, ii. 3. 
Impiery. — Most foul, most fair! farewell, Thou pure spiel andi ‘iapious purity! Sluck Ado, iv. 1. 
To be in anger is impiety ; But who is man that is not angry? . . . . . J'tmon of Athens, iii. 5. 
IMPLORATORS. — But mere implorators of unholy suits . . . . . 3... « « «0 Hantlet, i. 3. 
IMPONED. — Why is this ‘imponed,’ as youcallit? . 2... 0. 2. 6 ee a ee. oes 
Import. — I have a motion much imports your good . . . . 2. 1. 2 « Meas Sen Meas. v. 1. 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import Some misadventure . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge Of dear import. . . . . 1. 6. 2 6 «© es oe ew) UV 
Belike this show imports the argument of the play . . . . . 2. « 6 « ¢ « « Hamlet, iii. 2 
What imports the nomination of this gentleman? =... 6 6 ww ew ee we ee CUD 
With such things else of quality and respect As doth import you . . . . . . « + Othello, i. 3 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more Of semblable import. . . . At. and Cleo. iii. 4. 
ImPporRTANT. — His important blood will nought deny That she ’ll demand . . . Add'’s Well, iii. 7 
Lets go by The important acting of your dread command. . ee ee . . Hamlet, ii. 4 
ImporTUNACY.—Art thou not ashamed To wrong him with thy importunacy? Two Gen. of Ver. iv. 2 
The time is unagreeable tothis business: Your importunacy cease till after dinner Zim. of Ath. ii. 2 
ImPORTUNATE. — Put on a most importunate aspect, A visage of demand. . . . . ii. 3 
She is importunate, indeed distract: Her mood will needs be pitied . . . . « . Hamlet, Iv. § 
ImpoRTUNE him for my moneys; be not ceased With slight denial . . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 1 
ImporTUNITY. —- Or your chaste treasure open To his unmastered importunity. . . Hamlet, i. 3 
Note, if your lady strain his entertainment With any strong or vehement importunity O/hedlo, iii. 3 
IMPosE me to what penance your invention Can lay upon mysin. . . . . . . Much Ado,v.1 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide; It boots not toresist . . . 3 Henry VJ. iv. 3 
IMPOSITION. — Let death and honesty Go with your impositions . . . . . . . Adl’s Weill, iv. 4. 
Reputation is an idle and most false imposition : oft got without merit. . . . . Othello, ii. 3 
IMPOSSIBILITIES. — I jl cut the causes off, Flattering me with impossibilities . 3 Henry VJ. iii. 2 
The clearest gods, who make them honours Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved King Leaz, iv. 6. 
ImposstBILITY. — Does so much That proof is called impossibility . . . . Tvrot.and Cress. v. 5 
What impossibility would slay In common sense, sense saves another way . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 1. 
Murdering impossibility, to make What cannot be, slight work. . . . . . . Coriolanus, v. 3 
ImPpossiBLE. — What impossible matter will he make easy next?. . . . . . . « Tempest, ii. 1 
I?ll have her: and if it be a match, as nothing is impossible. . . . TwoGen. of Verona, iii. 1 
Lest the devil that guides him should aid him, I will search impossible places. ferry Wives, iii. 5 
It is impossible to extirp it quite, friar, till eating and drinking be put down Meas. for Meas. iii. 2 
Make not impossible That which but seems unlike . 2. 2. 2. - 6 6 1 6 ee ee ee OUD 
A very dull fool; only his gift is in devising impossible slanders . . . . . . Mauch Ado, ii. 
It is not impossible to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you . . . . . As You Like It, v.2 
Impossible be strange attempts to those That weigh their pains in sense. . . . Adl’s Well, i.1 
You judge it straight a thing impossible To compass wonders but by helpofdevils 1 Henry VI.v.4 
s | 
4 


I will strive with things impossible ; Yea, get the better ofthem . . . . . Frlins Ceasar, ii. 
IMPOSTHUME. — This is the imposthume of much wealth and vee That inward breaks Hamelet, iv. 
Impostor. — What! An advocate for an impostor! . . . . we 6 6 we 6) «6 Lempest, i. 2. 

I am not an impostor that proclaim Myself against the level of mineaim . . . Ads Well, ii. 1 

These flaws and starts, Impostors to true fear, would well become A woman’s story Macbeth, iii. 4 
IMPOTENT. — To enforce the pained impotent tosmile . . . . . . . . «Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary. . . . . . . . « « « « Richard 1/1. iv. 3. 

O most lame and impotent conclusion! . . . nn 077,77 /( 0} On oe 
IMPREGNABLE.—AS if this flesh which walls abonito our ‘Tife Were brass impregnable Richard //. iii. 2 


Backed with God and with the seas Which He hath given for fence impregnable 3 Henry V/. iv. 1. 
Impress. — This weak impress of love is as a figure Trenched in ice . TZwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 2. 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree Unfix his earth-bound root? . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air With thy keen sword impress. . . . . 2... . v8 
Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people Ingrossed by swift impress . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 7. 
IMPRESSION. — Like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, Bears no impression. . 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Stolen the impression of her fantasy With bracelets of thy hair. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Like An unlicked bear-whelp That carries no impression like thedam . . . 3 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
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Impression.— Of thy deep duty more impression show Than that of common sons  Coriolanus, v. 2. 
IMPRISONED in the viewless winds, And blown with restless violence round about Meas. for Meas. iii. 
IMPRISONMENT, — I had as lief have the foppery of freedom as the morality of imprisonment . i. 
I’ll well requite thy kindness, For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure . 3 Henry VJ. iv. 
IMPROBABLE. — I could condemn it as an improbable fiction . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii 
IMPUDENCE. — Tax of impudence, A strumpet’s boldness, a divulged shame . . . Ad/’s Well, ii. 
He may my proffer take for an offence, Since men take women’s gilts for impudence Pericles, ii. 
Impupency. — Audacious without impudency, learned without opinion . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
IMPUDENT. — Words that come with such more than impudent sauciness from you 2 Henry 1V,. ii. 
Thy face is, visard-like, unchanging, Made impudent with use of evildeeds . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
A woman impudent and mannish grown Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 7’. and Cr. iii. 
Impuan. — It skills not greatly who impugus ourdoom . . .. . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
IMPUTATION. — Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? . . . . . Afer. of Venice, i. 
Our imputation shall be oddly poised In this wild action . . . . . . ww Lvoi. and Cress. i. 
Imputation and strong circumstances, Which lead directly to the door of truth . . Ofhedlo, iii. 


INACCESSIBLE.— Uninhabitable and almost inaccessible . . o> » 0 6 6 Lempest, ii. 
INAIDIBLE.— Labouring art can never ransom nature From her naidible eatale . All's Well, ii. 
INAUDIBLE. — The inaudible and noiseless foot of ‘lime. . . Aes She Tae ah ke 


INCAGED in so small a verge, The waste is no whit lesser than thy eer . . . « Richard I. ii. 
INCAPABLE. — Is not your father grown incapable Of reasonable affairs? . . . Winter’s Tale, iv. 
She chanted snatches of old tunes; As one incapable of her own distress . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
INCARDINATE.— We took him for a coward, but he’s the very devil incardinate 7wel/th Night, v. 
INCARNADINE, — The multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one red . . A/acbeth, ii. 
INCENSE. — Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, The gods themselves throw incense Ang Lear. v 
INCENSEMENT. — His incensement at this moment is so implacable . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
IncH. — I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from the furthest inch of Asia. . . . AM/uch Ada, ii. 
One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery . . . . . . . « As You Like It, iii. 
Ill not budge an inch, boy: let him come, and kindly . . . . Tam of the Shrew, Luduc. 
For every inch of woman in the world, Ay, every dram of woman's flesh, is false Winter's Tale, ii. 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, And blindfold death not let me see my son Richard //. i. 
That you should have an inch of any ground To builda griefon . . . . . 2 aes IV. iv. 


I have speeded hither with the very extremest inch of meas a ee we a a iv. 
Beldam, I think we watched you at aninch . . . : Mies Ge Mee Peney VI. i. 
Here’s a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an inch narrow to an ell broad Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 
Ay, every inch a king: When I do stare, see how the subject quakes . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Am [ not an inch of fortune better than she? . . . . oe ew ew ew ew Ant. and Cleo. i. 


INCHES. — Bids you tell How many inches doth fill up one mile ~ . 6 « © « Love’s L. Lost, v. 
T will begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, thou thing of no bowels ! ! Trot. and Cress. ii. 
With spans and inches so diminutive As fears and reasons . . - «© ee + 6 + ee + OD 
One that knows the youth Evento hisinches. . . . . . « - ee Nie Guat Baas INE 
They ’ll give him death by inches . . . 2 6 6 ee e . Coriolanus, v 
I would I had thy inches; thou shouldst know There ¥ were a “heart i in Egypt . Axt. and Cleo. i. 
Should by the minute feed on life and lingering By inches waste you. . . . . Cymibeline,v 

INCH-MBAL, — Make him By inch-meal a disease!. . . . he cite ah Tee Tempest, \i. 

INcipency. — What incidency thou dost guess of harm Is ereeuine tow ard me . Winter's Tale, i. 

INCISION. — Why, then incision Would let her out in saucers: sweet misprision! Loze’s L. Lost, iv. 
Let us make incision for your love, To prove whose blood is reddest. . . . Ader. of Venice, ii. 
God make incision in thee! thou artraw . . ae se ee As You Like It, iti. 
Deep malice makes too deep i incision ; Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed . Richard //. i. 
What ! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue? Then death rock me asleep 2 Henry /V. ii. 
Make incision in their hides, That their hot blood may spin. . . . . . . . Henry Viiv. 

INCLINABLE.—Convented Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts Inclinable to honour Corvzolanus. ii. 

INCLINATION. — Ostentare, to show, as it were, his inclination . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts To fierce and bloody inclination . King Sohn, v. 
Men judge by the complexion of the sky The state and inclination of the day. . Richard //. iii. 
This merry irclination Accords not with the sadness of my suit. . . . . . 3 Henry VI. iii. 
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INCLINATION. — Pray can I not, Though inclination be as sharp as will . . . . . Hawedet, if. 3. 
Inciting. —If you’lla willing earinc.ine, What’s mine is yours and what is yoursis mine Af, /or AT. v. 1. 
This to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline. 2. 1 6 6 ew ee ew ww ew) ORKUllO, ii. 3. 
He did incline to sadness, and oft-times Not knowing why .. . iG ee Se . Cymbeline, t rt. 6. 
IncuiNED. — His skin is surely lent him, For he’s inclined as is the ravenous wolf 2 Henry VI. iii. 8. 
Subject to your countenance, glad or sorry AsI sawitinchned. . . . . . Henry VIII. ii. 4. 
Fam a man That from my first have been inclined tothnft . . . . . . Jimwton of Athens, i. 1. 
It doth much content me To hear him so inclined . . . 2. 6 « © « et t Heameéel, iii. 2. 


INCLINING. — Is it your own inclining? Is ita free visitation? . . ... . - ea 
As [ think, his age some fifty, or, by ’r lady, inclining to three score. . . . 2 Heirs IV. it. 4 
Hold your hands, Both you of my inclining, andthe rest. . . . o . . « « Othello, i. 2. 


Inciips. — Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, Is thine, if thou wilt ha "t. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
IncLuogs. — Then every thing includes itself in power, Power into will . . Trot. and Cress. i. 3 
IncLusive. — As notes whose faculties inclusive were More than they were in note. Ad's Well, i. 3. 
INCcOMPARABLE. — Her words do show her wit incomparable . . . . . . . 3 Henry VI. iii. 2 

Incomparable man, breathed, as it were, To an untirable and continuate goodness Jim. of Ath. t. 1. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE lies that this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet . . . 1 Henry JV. 1. 2. 
INCONSTANCY falls off ere it begins . . a= Ga pei se ‘ . . Lwo Gen. of Verona, v. 4 


More than the villanous inconstancy of man’s is disposition’! is sable tobear. . . Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
By keeping company With men like men of inconstancy . . . . . . . LovesL. Lost, iv. 3. 
INconsTANT. — Dotes in idolatry Upon this spotted and inconstant man . . Aid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles . . . . « « As You Like It, iii. 2. 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant, And damnable ingrateful . . « Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
As thin of substance as the air, And more inconstant than the wind . . . Romeoand Fuliet, t. 4 
O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, That monthly changes. . . it. 2. 
INCONTINENTLY.—I will incontinently drown myself.—If thou dost, F shall never love thee Othello, i i. 3. 
INCONVENIENT.— It is not Pape ble to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you 4s You Like /1t, v. 2. 


Incony. — My sweet ounce of man’s flesh! my incony Jew! . . .. . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
O’ my troth, most sweet jests! most incony vulgar wit! . . . . . Iv. 
INcoRPORAL. — Do bend your eye on vacancy And with incorporal air do hold discourse Hamlet, iii, 
[NCORPORATE.— Undividable, incorporate, Am better than thy dear self’s better part Come. of Err. ii. 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds Had been incorporate . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
You shall not stay alone, ‘Lill holy church eee twoinone . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


It is Casca 3 one incorporate To our attempts. . . we we ww ww wl) Flies Cesar, i. 
That great vow Which did incorporate and make usone . . . . CS -oko ae % A 
INCORPSED. — As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured With the brave bedat . . Hamlet, rv. 
[NcorRECT. — ’T is unmanly grief; [t shows a will most incorrect to heaven. . . i. 
INCREASE. — Even to the world’s pleasure and the increase of cecal Pony ee All's Well, ii. 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. . . . « 2 Henry V1. iii. 


We saw our sunshine made thy spring And that thy. summer bred 1 us no increase 3 Henry VJ. ii. 
She would hang on him, As if increase of appetite had grown By what itfedon . . Hamlet, i. 
INCREDIBLE. — I tell you, ’t is incredible to believe How much she loves me Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
INCURABLE. — Present medicine must be ministered, Or overthrow incurable ensues Aing Fohkn, v. 1. 
Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable. . . . .2 Henry IV.i. 2. 
Inpr. — Like a rude and savage man of Inde ... . De ae ae Love’ sL. Lost, iv. % 
InpDenT. — It shall not wind with such a deep indent, To rob me of so rich a bottom 1 Henry JV. iii. +. 
INDENTED. — And with indented glides did slip away Intoa bush . . . . As You Like 1, iv. 3. 
INDENTURE. — Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, As seal to this indenture . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
Inpvex. — By the way, I ’ll sort occasion, As index to the story we late talked of . Richard //1. ii. 2. 
The presentation of but what I was; The flattering index of a direful pageant. . . . . . Iv. 4 
Ay me, whit act, That roars so loud, and thunders in the index? . . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 4. 
An index and obscure prologue to the history of lust and foul thoughts . . . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
Inpexes. — In such indexes, although small pricks To their subsequent volumes 7702. and Cress. i. 3 
Inpra. — Why art thou here, Come from the farthest steppe of India? . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Here comes the little villain. How now, my metal of India! . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
Wondrous affable and as bountiful As mines of India . . . . . . « « «© ) 1 Henry LV. iii. 1. 
Her bed is India; there she lies, apearl. . . . . . . . se s ss) Lvot. and Cress. i. t. 
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Iwp1aw. — She as her attendant hath A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king Mid. M. Dreamy, ii. 
In the spiced Indian air, by night, Full often hath she gossiped by my side . . . ; ii. 
The beauteous scarf Veiling an Indian beauty. . . . , 6 et) Mer. of Venice, ili. 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer than all hi ‘ribe: a xe - « « « Othello, v. 

Inpizs. ~— They shall be my East and West Indies, and I wil trade to them both Merry Wives, i i. 
More lines than is in the new map with the augmentation of the Indies . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
Has all the Indies in his arms, And more and richer . . - ; . . Henry VIII. Ww. 

INDIFFERENCY. — From all indifferency, From all direction, Burpose, Sourse: intent Aung Fokn, ii. 
An I had but a belly of any indifferency . ae oe eo ew ew «0 a Henry IV. iv. 

INDIFFERENT. — It does indifferent well ina flame-coloured ‘stock oe 0 « « Twelfth Night, i. 
He seems indifferent, Or rather swaying more upon our part. . . . . . . . . Henry Vii. 
} am armed, And dangers are to me indifferent . . oe ew ew ww) Ftbins Caesar, i. 
How do ye both? As the indifferent children of the earth oe ww ew ew ww te Hamlet, ii. 
ft am myself mdrfferent honest . . ay at oe ge NG 
*F is very cold; the wind is northerly. _ Iti is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. Pe ek oe 

INDIFFERENTLY. — I have an humour to knock you indifferently well « 2. . . . «. Henry Vii. 
He waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good norharm . . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
Hear me speak indifferently for all; And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past 7tus A ndron. i. 1. 
Set hononr in one eye and death i’ the other, And I will look on both sages Fulins Cesar, i. 2. 
I hope we have retormed that indifferently with us, sir. . . » Hamlet, iii. 

InviGEstT. — You are born To set a form upon that indigest Which he hath left. . King Sohn, v 

INDIGESTED. — Foul, indigested lump, As crooked in thy manners as thy shape! . 2 Henry VJ. v. 
An indigested and deformed lump, Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree . . . 3 Henry VJ. v. 
INDIGN. — All indign and base adversities Make head against my estimation! . . « . Othello, i. 
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2. 

7. 

I. 

6. 

3. 

INDIGNATION. — My nose is in great indignation . . . . . . 2... at Tempest, 3 iv. I. 
Ill deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth . . . . 1... i, — Nigh, ii. 3. 
His indignation derives itself out of a very competent injury. . . . . . . . ili. 4. 
Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven! . . . . ee. oa Ki jae Fokn, ¥ v. 6. 
INDIGNITIES. — Ample satisfaction For these deep shames and great fudienities Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
My blood hath been too cold and temperate, Unapt to stir at these indignities. . 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 

I shall make this northern youth exchange His glorious deeds for my indignities. . . lik. 2. 
INDIGNITY. — It can never be They will digest this harsh indignity . . . . . Love's L. Boil: Vv. 2. 
You give me most egregious indignity . ee ~ 2 « . Add’s Well, ii. 3. 
Let my father’s honours live in me. Nor wrong mine “age with this indignity . Titus Andron. i. 1. 
Some strange indignity, Which patience could not pass . . . ~ 2 «© « « Othello, it. 3. 
INDIRECTION. — Though indirect, Yet indirection thereby grows directs . . « . King Sohn, ii. +. 
With wind:asses and with assays of bias, By indirections find directions out . . . Hamilet, ii. 1. 
INDIRECTLY. -—~ To speak so indirectly I am loath: I would say thetruth . . JAfecs. for Meas. iv. 6. 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction . . . a 'g . . . Richard 177. i. 4. 
INDISCRETION. — Our indiscretion sometimes serves us swell; When our deep plots do fall Hamlet, v. 2. 
All’s not offence that indiscretion finds And dotage termsso. . . : . . King Lear, ii. 4. 
2. 


INDISPOSITION. — Single vantages you took, When my indisposition put you back Tim. of A thens, i IT. 
INDISSOLUBLE&. — My duties Are with a most indissoluble tie For ever knit . . . . Macbeth, iii. 1. 


INDISTINCT. — Even till we make the main and the aerial blue An indistinct regard . Othello, ii. 1. 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, As water isin water . . . . .Ant.and Cleo. iv. 14. 
Inp1ITs.— She will indite him to some supper . . - » « »- Romeoand Fuliet, ir. 4. 
INDITED. — What plume of feathers is he that indited this letter? « « « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 1. 
He is indited to dinner to the Lubber’s-head in Lumbert street. . . . . =. . 2 Henry IV. i. 1. 
INDIVIPABLE. — Scene individable, or poem unlimited . . &. Wie es . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
INDUBITATE. — The pernicious and indubitate beggar Zenelophon a "Z ove’s L. Lost, iv. 1. 
INDUCEMENT. — My son corrupts a well-derived nature With his inducement . . Ad/’s Well, iii. 2. 
If this inducement force her not to love, Send her a story of thy nob’e acts. . Richard //1/. iv. 4. 
INDUCTION. — The parties sure, And our induction full of prosperous hope . . 1 Henry /V. iii. 1. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, By drunken prophecies, libels anddreams Richard ///. i. 1. 
INDUED with intellectual sense and souls . . 0 6 6 0 6 © «) 6Com. of Errors, ti. 1. 
Or like a creature native and indued Unto that element eR wae a » » . « Hamlet, iv. 7. 
INDUSTRIOUSLY. — If industriously I played the fool, it was my sieplizence . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
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Invustry. — By industry achieved And perfected by the swift course of time 7wo Gen. of Verona, i.3 
His industry is up-stairs and down-stairs; his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning 1 Henry JV. ii. 4 
Broke the-r s'eep with thoughts, their brains with care, Their bones with industry 2 Heary /V. iv. 5 
Sterile with idleness, or manured with industry 2.0. 0. 6 6 1 ee ew ew ee et Othello, i. 3 
The sweat of industry would dry and die, But for the end it works to. . . . Cymebeline, iii. 6 

INEQUALITY. — Harp not on that, nor do not banish reason For inequality . Meas. for Meas v. 1. 

INESTIMABLE Stones, unvalued jewels, All scattered in the bottom of the sea. . . Richard ///. i. 4. 
You all capped your hands, And cried ‘ Inestimable!’. 2.0. 0...) LW vot. and Cress. ii. 2 

INBVITABLE. — ’T is fond to wail inevitable strokes, As’t is to laugh at’em =. . Coriolanus, iv. 1. 

INEXECRABLE. — O, be thou damned, inexecrable dog! . . . . 2... «Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 

INEXORABLE. — More inexorable, O, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 4 
More inexorable far Than empty tigers or the roaring sea. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 3. 

INEXPLICABLE — The most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows Havelet, iii. 2. 

INFALLIBLE. — By heaven, that thou art fair, is most infalible . . . 2. . © Love’s L. Lost, iv. 1. 

INFAMON1ZE. — Dost thou infamonize me among potentates? . . . . 3... é OW Bs 

INFAMY.—The supposition of the lady’s death Will quench the wonder of her infamy ‘Much Ado, iv. 1. 

INFANCY. — Thy nerves are in their infancy again, And have no vigour inthem . . Testfesé, i. 2. 
From our infancy We have conversed and spent our hours together . . 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4 
Raise up the organs of her fantasy ; Sleep she as sound as careless infancy . Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, And gives the crutch the crad’e’s infancy Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
For she was as tender As infancy and grace . . . . 6. ee ee we Jb inter's Tale, v. 3. 
A virgin from her tender infancy, Chaste and immaculate in very thought. . . 1 Henry VJ. v. 4. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild Richard //1/. iv. 4. 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night, And skilless as unpractised infancy Troi. and Cress. i. 1. 
Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, Add to my clamours! . . . 2. 6. 6. © © © ee) WM 
I am as true as truth’s simplicity, And simpler than the infancy of truth . . . . . . .) ith 

INFANT.—An envious sneaping frost That bites the first-born infants of the spring Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Define, define, weil-educated infant . . 2. 0. 1. 6 8 6 6 ew ew ee we ee ee le 
Thou disputest like an infant: go, whip thy gig . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 6 6 ee ww we ee el UW 
At first the infant, Mewling and puking in the nurse’sarms . . . . . . As You Like It, it. 7 
Right for right Hath dimmed your infant morn to aged night . . . . « «0 Rechard 1/1. iv. 4. 
My reasons are too deep and dead ; Tod deep and dead, poor infants, in their grave . . iv. 4 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims . . . . . 1. 1 2. 2 «© w © + Vitus Andtan. iv. 1. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower Poison hath residence . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 3 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, Too oft before the:r buttons be dicclased Hamlet, i. 3 

INFANT-LIKE, — Your abilities are too infant-like for duing much alone . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 1 

InrectT. — There were no living near her ; she would infect to the north star . . Much Ado, ii. 1 
LT was a fear Which oft infects the wisest . . . . 1 6 ~ 0 ew © = Winter's Tale, i. 2 
This sickness doth infect The very life-blood of our enterprise . . . . . .) 1 Henry /V.iv. 1. 
Out of ny sight! thou dost infect my eyes... 1. 1 we ww ew ww ee Richard 111. i, 2. 
Abhorred Further than szen, and one infect another Against the winda mile! . Coriolanus, 1. 4. 
Whilst rank corruption, mining ail within, Infects unseen . 2. 2... . « « «Hamlet, iii. 4. 

INFECTED. — O, then my best blood turn To an infected jelly!. . 2. 2. 2. . « Winter's Vale, 1. 2. 
Never to be infected with delight, Nor conversant with ease and idleness . . . Aing Fokn, iv. 3 
No more infected with my country’s love Than when I parted hence . . . . . Coriolanus, v. 6 
This is in thee a nature but infected; A poor unmanly melancholy . . . 7iémon of Athens, iv. 3. 
Approach the fold and cull the infected forth, But kill not all together . . . 1. 2. 1. 1. 1 W4 
Infected be the air whereon they ride; And damned all those that trustthem! . . Afacébeth, iv. 1 
Infected minds To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets . . . . .. 2... e WE 

InFection. — Her husband has a marvellous infection to the little page . . . Aferry Wives, il. 2. 
He hath ta’en the infection: holditup. . . 2. 2. 2. 6 «6 2 © «© 2 e «© «) Auch Ada, ii. 3. 
He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say, toserve . . . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
His very genius hath taken the infection of the device . . . . . . «0 Swelfih Night, iii. 4. 
To the infection of my brains And hardening of my brows . . . . . . . Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 
Worse than the great’st infection That e’er was heard or read!. 2. . . 1 7 1 ew ee ew el 
The blessed gods Purge all infection from our air whilst you Dociimate here! . . . . . Ved. 

But such is the infection ofthe time . . 2. . 2... 1 ww 6... King Sohn, v. a 
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INFECTION. — Take thou some new infection tothyeye . . . . . . . . Romeoand Fulltet, i. 
Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man, For these known evils, but to givemeleave Richard ///. i. 
Pluck him thence; Lest his infection, being of catching nature, Spread further Cor/solanus, iii. 
Hence; Lest that the infection of his fortune take Like hold on thee. . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Whata strange infection Is fall’n into thy ear! .. 2 ee 6 Cymbeline, iii. 

INFECTIOUSLY.—The will dotes that is attributive To what iifectious 'y itself affects 7rol. & Cress. ii. 

INFERRETH. — Smooths the wrong, Inferreth arguments of mighty strength . . 3 Henry V/. iii. 

INFIDEL. — Now, infidel, Ihave youonthe hip... . . . . =. . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
What, think you we are Turks or infidels? . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ww ee ee Reohard 111. Mi. 

INFINITE. — I mean that her beauty is exquisite, but her favour infinite . 7woGen. of Verona, ii. 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, And instances of infinite of love . . . . .. . «Oo 
Of credit infinite, highly beloved, Second to none that lives here in the city Com. of Errors, v 
It is past the infinite ofthought 2... . 0.0. 2. 2. 8 ee ~ . . « Much Ada, ii. 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, That we may do it still without accompt . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice . Aler. of benice, i. 


2. 
2. 
1. 
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This to hazard needs must intimate Skill infinite or monstrous desperate . . . All’s Well, ti. 1. 
He’s a most notable coward, an infinite and endless liar . 2. 1. 2 1. 2 ee we ee eC 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach Of mercy . . . .: . . 2 « . . King Fohn, i. 3. 
What infinite heart’s-ease Must kings neglect, that private men ehioy! »~ 0 « «) Henry Viiv. 1. 
These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours . . . . . Vv. 2. 
Your hopes and friends are infinite... 2 ee we) Henry VITT. iii. 1. 
Will you with counters sum The past propanol of his fannie? . . . « rot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
You shall be exposed, my lord, to dangers As infinite as imminent! . . . . . . 1. 6 +) IM 
The one almost as infinite as al], The other blank as nothing . . . . 1... ig sy AV RS 
Were the sum of these that I should pay Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them Tit Andron. v. 3. 
Of man and beast the infinite malady Crust you quite o’er! . . . . . . Lémon of Athens, iii. 6. 
Be they as pure as grace, As infinite as man may undergo . . . . ww. SS Malet, i. 4. 
I could be bounded in a nut-shell and count myself a king of infinite space. . . . . . |) Oi 2 
What a piece of work i3 a man! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty! 2...) oi 2 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy . 2. 2. 2. . 2. 6 1 WE 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy A little lcanread . . . . . . . © . Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety. . . . 2. 6. 6 6 ee +) oi 2. 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from ‘The world’s great snare uncaught? . . .'. . iv. 8 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite Of easy ways todie . . 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee ew we WD 
INFINITIVE. — I warrant you, he’s an infinitive thing upon my score . . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
INFIRM. — What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly, Health shall live free. Ad’s Well, ii. 1. 
Infirm of purpose! Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead Are but as pictures AZacdeth, ii. 2. 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man... ... . ~ 2 - « . King Lear, iii. 2. 
INFIRMITIES. — Such allowed infirmities that honesty Is never free of . . « « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities . . 2 ee ew ww Sulins Cesar, iv. 3. 
With diseased ventures That p!ay with all infirmities for gold woe ew we ww Cymbeline, i. 6. 
Assuming man’s infirmities, To glad your ear, and please youreyes . . . . Pericles, i. Gower. 
How from the finny subject of the sea These fishers tell the infirmities ofmen! . 2. . 0.0.0 id 
INFiIRMITY. — My old brain is troubled: Be not disturbed with my infirmity. . .  . Tevtpest, iv. 1. 
Poor soul, She speaks this in the infirmity of sense . . . . . « « « Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool woe ww ww Leecdfth Night, \. 5. 
God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for the better increasing vour folly! . 2. . ae oa, ce Mee: 
Infirmity Which waits upon worn times hath something seized His wished ability Winter’ s Tale, v. 1. 
As if you were a god to punish, not A man of their infirmity . . . . . . . « Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
He desired their worships to think it was his infirmity. . . . . . 0.0. 2. Yudins Cesar. i. 2. 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing To those that know me .-. . . . . A/acbeth, iil. 4. 
*T is the infirmity of his age: vet he hath ever but slenderly known himself . . Ang Lear,i. 1. 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office Whereto our health is bound . . . . Pea ene | ee 
I am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not task my weakness with any more . Othello, ii. 3. 
With one of an ingraft infirmity . Rd Sak em. ahs acs foc Sen tt San A ity ae, “ae . tee ig TL 
INFIXED I beheld myself Drawn in the flattering table ofhereye. . ....- Ki ine Sohn, ii. x 


INFIXING. — Where the impression of mine eye infixing . . . . . . ». » » » Adl’s Well, v.3 
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INFLAME. — I will inflame thy noble liver, And make thee rage . . . . . . .2 Henry JV. vw. 5. 
INFLUENCE. — A breath thou art, Servile to all the skyey influences. . . . Meas. for Meas. iji. 1. 
Eat, sveak, and move under the influence of the most received star . . . . . AM’s Well, ii. 1. 
And the inoist star Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands . . . . . . Hamelet,i. 1. 
By an enforced obedience of planetary influence . . . . . . « 2 © « « « King Lear, 4. 2. 
InFovtp. — Let ine infold thee And hold thee to my heart . . . ‘ ee 2 Macbeth, i i. 4- 
The breath of heart-sick groans, Mist-like, infold me from the eich PY “vee Raine and Fuliet, iii. 3. 
INFORM yourselves We need no more of your advice . . . . 2. 1 « 0 « « Weter’s Tale, ii. 1. 
It is the bloody business which informs Thus to mine eyes . . . . . . . « « Macbeth, it. 1. 
How all occasions do inform against me, And spur my dull revenge!. . . . . . Hlasmelet, iv. 4. 
INFRINGE. — Plead no more; I am not partial to infringe ourlaws . . . . Com.of Errors, i. 1. 
INFRINGED. — ’T is not my fault, Nor wittingly have I infringed my vow . . . . 3 Henry V/. ii. 2. 
InFrusion. — His infusion of such dearth and rareness, as to make true diction of him AHasulef, v. 2. 
The blest infusions That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones . . . . . . . . Pericles, iii. 2. 
INGENER. — In the essential vesture of creation Does tire the ingener . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
INGENIous. — And haply institute A course of learning and ingenious studies Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
’T is a parlous boy; Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable . . . . . . Richard 111. iii. 1. 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense Deprived thee of. . . . . 1°. . . Hamlet, v. 1. 
I stand up, and have ingenious feeling Of my huge sorrows . . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
INGENuOus. — If their sons be ingenuous, they shall want no instruction . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2 
INGRAFT. — With one of an ingraft infirmity. . . ~ 0 6 2 « « Othello, ii. 3. 
INGRATEFUL. — Thou cruel, Ingrateful, savage, and jchuniad crestave ! - . . « « Henry V. ii. 2 
For the multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monster of the multitude . . Coriolasus, ii. 3. 
INGRATITUDE. — Thou art not so unkind As man’s ingratitude . . . . . As You Like /t, ij. 7. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man Than lying, vainness, babbling . . . . Jwel/th Night, iii. 4. 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. . . . ose © we « 6 Troi. and Cress. iii. 3. 
These old fe.lows Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. . 2 6 « « Ltmon of Athens, ii. 2. 
I am rapt and cannot cover ‘The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude With any size of words . v.1. 
To wipe out our ingratitude with Joves Above their quantity. . . . . . . ; ee, a 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, Quite vanquished him . . . . Sudius Ce@saz, ii. 2. 
The sin of my ingratitude even now Was heavy onme. . . ... =... «. « Macbeth, i. 4. 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend! . . . i Sw lae ce King Leas, i i. 4. 
Filial ingratitude! Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand For lifting food to’? .  . Ai. 4. 
INGREDIENT. — But if one present The abhorred ingredient tohiseye . . . . Winter's Taie,Ai.1 
This even-handed justice Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice . . . acbeth, 1.7. 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed and the ingredient isadevil . . . . - . « Othello, ii. 3. 
INHABIT. — So eating Jove Inhabits in the finest wits ofall. . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
O thou that dost inhab:t in my breast, Leave not the mansion so long senanitiens | be we et we Me 
In those holes Where eyes did once inhabit . . . : ‘ . . Richard 1/1. i. 4. 
INHABITABLE. — Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, Or any other ground inhabitable Richard /I. 3. 1. 
INHABITANTS. — That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, And yet areon’t. . A%acbeth, i. 3. 
INHERIT. — The great globe itself, Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve . . . . Temtpest, iv. 1. 
But that most vain, Which with pain purchased doth inherit pain. . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair gifts fairer... ~ . « . All’s Well, i. 1. 
It must be great that can inherit us So much as of a thought of ill in him . . . Richard 1.1.1. 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night Inherit at my house. . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 2. 
INHERITANCE. — Personally I lay my claim To my inheritance of free descent . . Richard /1. ii. 3. 
INHERITOR. — Sole inheritor Of all perfections that a man may owe. . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
But think how I may do thee good, And be inheritor of thy desire . . . . Richard //1. iv. 3. 
INHIBITED, — Sel@love, which is the most inhibited sinin the canon . . 2... Ad’s Well,i.1. 
A practiser Of arts inhibited and out of warrant . . 2. 0. 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee et Othello, i. 2. 
Innisiti0N. — I think their inhibition comes by the means of the Jate innovation . . Haslet, ii. 2. 
INHOOPED. — His quails ever Beat mine, inhooped, atodds ... . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 
In1guity. — That grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years... 2 1 Henoy IV. ii. 4. 
Sin struck down like an ox, and iniquity’s throat cut likeacalf. . . . . . 2 Henry VJ, iw. 2. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, I moralize two meanings in one word. . Richard [/1. iii. 1. 
I lack iniquity Sometimes to do me service. . 2. - 2 0 © © © 6 ee we + Othello, i. 2. 
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Inroutry. — If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her patent tooffend . . . . Othedlo, iv 
INJUNCTION, — With a kind cf injunction drives me to these habits of her liking T2wel/th Night, ii. 
To these injunctions every one doth swear That comestohazard . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
INJURER. — Thou monstrous injurer of heaven andearth! . ... . . . . King Sohn, ii. 
Inysuriss. — Do with your injuries as seems you best, In any chastisement . Meas. for Meas. v. 
Out of a'l eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries . 2 6 6 6 6 1 1 ew ee ee Mitch Ado, iv. 
Whose bosom burns With an incensed fire of injuries . . 0 « 2. « 2Henry LV. 1. 
The service that I truly did his life Hath left me open to all i injuries a ee ee ee ee, 
Saints in your injurics, devils being offended, Players in your housewifery . . « . Othello, ii 
Injury. — Such an injury wou'd vex a very saint, Much more a shrew. . Tam. of the Shrew, iui. 
His indignation derives itse'f out of a very competent injury . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, iu. 
We thought not good to bruise an injury till it were full ripe. . . . . . . . Henry V. iii. 
Hot as gunpowder, And quick'y will return an injury ee Pa ee ee ee | 2 
You do me shameful injury, False!y to draw me in these vile suspects. . . . . Richard 117. i. 
Where injury of chance Puts back leave-taking . . . . 6 + + « © «© Lvot. and Cress. iv. 
To be silent, and not confess so much, were a kind of sala ee - . » « Cortolanus, ii. 
And his injury The gaoler to his pity . of a, oe 
What cannot be preserved when fortune takes ‘Patience her ae a mockery makes . Othello, 4. 


Since I could distinguish betwixt a benefit and an injury .. Ste Meee ere © 
Inyustice. — Heaven will take our souls, And plague injustice with the paine of hell Richard 77, wi. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted . . . ; ~ 2 0 we )6=62 Henwy VI. iii. 
All that have miscarried By underhand corrupted foul niGetice ~ « « « 6 2 « Richard 1Il.%. 
I have no spleen against you; nor injustice For you or any . . ; . . Henry VITT. i. 
Ink. — Write till your iuk be dry, and with your tears Moist it again j T wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Why, she, O, she is fallen Intoa pitofink! . . . . oe we 6 ww « Much Ado, iv. 
That draweth from my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured ink ~ 2 « « ee Love's L. Lest, 4. 


He hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink. . . a SID 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write Until his ink were tempered agich Tove’ 8 sighs a ge a HAW 
Beauteous as ink; a good conclusion. Fair asa text Bina So er , a rae, We 
Taunt him with the license ofink . . . . foo An ae Oe "Twelfth Night, iii. 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink, though thos orits with a goosapen ee BRU Wiese 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, Your penstolances . . . 2 Henry JV. iv. 


Her hand, In whose comparison all whites are ink . . . . Trot. and Cress. a. 
With mine eyes I ‘Il drink the words you send, ‘Though ink be made of gall . . Cymbeline, 1. 
O damned paper! Black as the ink that’s on thee . . . iM. 
INKLING. —I can give you inkiing Of an ensuing evil, if it fall, “Greater: than this Hexey VIM. i. 
They have had inkling this fortnight what we intend todo . . : ‘ Coriolanxs, i 5 
Inky. —’T is not your inky brows, your black silk hair, Your bugle eyeballs . ‘A Ss You Like It, iii. 


Bound in with shame, Wi:h inky blots and rotten parchment bonds . . . . . Richard //. ii. 
’T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, Nor customary suits of solemn black. . Hamelet, i. 
INLAND. — Empties itself, as doth an inland brook Into the main of waters . . Afer. of Venice, v. 
Yet am I inland bred And know some nurture. . . ~ » . « As Fou Like It, ii. 


INMANITY. — That such inmanity and bloody strife Should reigns ~ 2 eo ww . § Henry VI. v.- 


INN. — Walk with me about the town, And then go to my inn and dine with me Com. of Errors, i. 
Thou most beauteous inn, Why should hard-favoured _ be lodged in thee? . Richard 7/7. v. 


Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? . . wee we ww) Y Henry TV. iii. 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace To gain the timely i Inn. . . « « Macbeth, iii. 
INNOCENCE. — Hence, bashful cunning! And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! Tempest, iii. 
O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence! . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


O, is it all forgot? All school-days’ friendship, childhood fpnocenee?: ee ae ae eee | | 
I urge this childhood proof, Because what follows is pure innocence . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
And dallies with the innocence of love, Like the oldage . . . . 1... « Twelfth Night, ii. 
What we changed Was innocence for innocence . . . » « 6 « Winter's Tale, i. 
The silence often of pure innocence Persuades when apeakine fails SR Oa ee ee Ce 
Innocence shall make False accusation blush and vee Tremble at patience. . . . «iil. 


Whose white investments figure i iunocence . .. . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. : 


The trust I have is in mine innocence, And therefore am 1 bold and resohite . 2 Heury VI. iv. 
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INNOCENCE. — Protect my innocence, or I fall into The trap is laid forme! . . . Henry VIII. vy. 1. 
Innocency. — To signily, that craft, being richer than innocency. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Long traded in it, makes it seem Like rivers of remorse and innocency . . . . King Sohn, iv. 3. 
Thou knowest in the state of innocency Adam fell . 2. . . 2. 1 1. 1.) 1 Henry IV. iit. + 


With tears of innocency and terms of zeal. . 1 1. 1 we ew wee : - iv. 3 
INNOCENT. — They are as innocent as grace itself . 2. 2. . ae lie as As You Like It, i. 3 

[71] pawn the litde blood which I have left To save the innocent ~ + 6 « « Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 

The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth . 2. 2. 6 ww ee ee rn |} Pa 


That of the skin of an innuceat lamb should be made parchment... . . .2 Hears VI. iv. 2. 
So just is God, to right the innocent... .. woe ee ew we we . Richard 111, i. 3. 
Look like the innocent flower, But be the serpent dncten? to. 1 1 we we ee ~Macheth, i. 5. 
Innocent sleep, Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care . . . So eek EO Be G- e 
Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, Till thou applaud the deed Oe ae OR Se a ee MD 
Thou hast killed the sweetest innocent That e’er did liftupeye. . . . . . . . Othello, v. 2. 
Some innocents ’scape not the thunder-bolt. 2.0. 0. 1. - + « « « Ant. and Cleo. ii, 5. 
INNOVATION. — Which gape and rub the elbow at the news Of hurlyburly innovation 1 Henry JV. v. 1. 
I think their inhibition comes by the means of the late innovation. . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
INOCULATE. — For virtue cannot so inoculate our o'd stock but we shall féligh of \ . Ntee. 
INORDINATE. — Every inordinate cup is unb'essed and the ingredient isa devil. . . Othello, i il. 3. 
Inquiry. — You do not know, or jump the after inquiry on your own peril . . . Cymbeline, v. 4. 
INQUISITION. — But stopped And left me to a bootless inquisition . . . . . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
Do this suddenly, And Jet no: search and inquisition quail . . . . . . AS You Like /t, ii. 2. 
INSANE. — Have we eaten on the insane root That takes the reason prisoner? ... . Macbeth, i. 3. 
INSANIE. — It insinuateth me of insanie: anne intelligis, domine? . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 
INSENSIBLE of mortality, and desperately mortal . . . . . 1. 6 6 « «© JMeas. for Meas iv. 2. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible . . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
INSEPARABLE. — Like Juno’s swans, Still we went coupled and inseparable . . As You Like [t,i. 3. 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, Suckimg together in calamity . . . . . Aéug Fohn, iii. 4. 
INSEPARATE. — A thing inseparate Divides more wider than the sky and earth Zyrolt. and Cress. v. 2. 
INstpE. — Show the inside of your purse to the outside of his hand . . . .) . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
An I have not forgotten what the inside of achurch is made of, Lama peppercorn 1 Hexry JV, iii. 3. 
INSINEWED. — All members of our cause, both here and hence, That are insinewed 2 Henry JV. iv. 1. 
INStNUATE.—Thinkest thou, for that | insinuate, or toaze from thee thy business MWeuter’s Zale, iv. 4. 
I hardly vet have learned To msinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my limbs... Richard //. Ww. 1. 
He would insinuate with thes but to make thee sigh 2... . ww ee ee Richard 111.1. 4 
INSINUATETH. — It insinuateth me of insanie: anne intelligis, domine? . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 
INSINUATING.—]I will practise the insinuating nod and be off to them most counterfeitly Corcodanms, ii. 3. 
Some busv and insinuating rogue, Some cogging, cozening slave . . . . . . « = Othello, iv. 2. 
INSINUATION.—Most barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of insinuation, as it were Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Their defeat Does by their own insinuation grow... ew we ee ww te) CM let, V. 2. 
INSISTURE, course, proportion, season, form, Office, and custom . . . . . = 7 rot. and Cress. i. 3. 
INSOCLABLE. — Such insociable and point-devise companions gt. cee . « Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 
If this austere insociable life Change not your offer made in heat of b'ood hn do ete ene SW 
INSOLENCE. — His insolence draws folly from my lips... . «we ) Trot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
At some time when his svaring insolence Shall touch the people . . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
Pursy insolence shall break his wind With fear and horrid flight) .o. 0...) Zéson of Athens, v. 4. 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, The insolence of office . . . . . . Haslet, iit. t. 
Who, queasy with his inso'ence Already, will their good thoughts call from him A 2. and Cleo. iii. 6. 
INSOLENT. — How insolent of late he is become, How proud, how jeremptory ! 2 Henry V1, iii. 1, 
Insolent, O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, Self-loving . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 6- 
INSPIRATION. — Holy men at their death have good inspirations. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Can she thus then call us by our names, Unless it be by inspiration? . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
Chosen from above, By inspiration of celestial grace. . 2. 2 1 1 1 ww. ot Henry V1. 4. 
INSPIRED with the spirit of putting down kings and princes. . . . . - . 2 Henry V1, iv. 2. 
Seem as if You were inspired to do those duties which You tender to her - 6 « Cymbeline, iti. 5. 
InsTANCE. — My desires had instance and argument to commend themselves . Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
Before the always wind-obeying deep Gave any tragic instance of our harm. Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
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INSTANCE.—An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived in the time of good neighbours Much Ado, v 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws and modern instances AsYou Like /t, ii. 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune So far-exceed all instance. . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance . . . . . . . . « « «) Richard /17/. iii. 
Instance, O instance ! strong as heaven itself . . . . . « « TLvot. and Cress. v. 
Not with such familiar instances, Nor with such free and friendly conference . Fulinus Cesar, iv. 
The instances that second marriage move Are base respects of thrift, but none of love Hamlet, iii. 
Nature is fine in love, and where ’t is fine, It sends some precious instance of itself. . . iv. 

INSTANT. — At any unseasonable instant ofthe night. . . . . . .. . =. . Mucha ae ii, 
Let’s take the instant by the forward top; Forweareold ...... . . All’s Well, v. 
Even in the instant of repair and health, The fitis strongest. . . . . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
We rose both at an instant and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. . . .1 Henry IV. v. 
Take the instant way; For honour travels ina straitso narrow. . . . . Tyvot. and Cress. iii. 
Transported me beyond This ignorant present, and I fee] now The future in the instant Jfacéeth, i. 


And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, But bear me stiffly up . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
INSTIGATION. — Rather follow Our forceful instigation . . . . . . . . « Winters Tale, ii. 
Such instigations have been often dropped . . . . . ee ww we) Flings Cesar, ii. 
Instinct. — Instinct is a great matter; I was now a coward oninstinct . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 


You are lions too, vou ran away upon instinct. . . . . . be, Gt Sees SE oe. @ ar. ae TAN 
Upon instinct. —I grant ye, uponinstinct . 2. 2 2 1 1 wk ee ee ee ee eh 
Thou art essentially mad, without seeming so. — And thou a natural coward, without instinct ii. 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes That what he feared is chanced. . 2 Henry JV. i. 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . . . . . Richard //1. ii. 
I ’ll never Be such a gosling to obey instinct . . . . Coriolanus, v 
°T is wonder That an invisible instinct should frame them To royalty inleamed . Cymbeline, iv. 
INstTRuCcT. — I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; For griefis proud . . . . King Fok, iii. 


But your discretions better can persuade Than I am able to instruct orteach . .1 Henry VJ. iv. 


Very nature will instruct her in it, and compel her to some second choice . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Let them know, The ills we do, their ills instruct usso  . . . Gh, nats. gt 38> Aay -tet-Leks 9, “EM 
INSTRUCTED by the antiquary times, He must, he is, he cannot but be wise . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Lay thy finger thus, and let thy soul be instructed . . . . . . . . . . . ~)© Othello, ii. 


INSTRUCTION. — Correction and instruction must both work . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Framed to himself, by the instruction of his frailty, many deceiving promises . . . . . ._ iii. 
Keep your instruction, And hold you ever to our special drift . . . . . 1... .. 4.) «iv. 
It is a good divine that follows his own instructions . . . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice. i. 
It shall go hard but I will better the instruction . . . a iti, 
°T is pity She lacks instructions, for she seems a mistress T oO most that teach . WwW. inter’ s Tale, i iv. 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return To plague the inventor. . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Nature would not invest herself in such shadowing passion without some instruction O¢heZlo, iv. 

INSTRUMENT. — A thousand twangling instruments Will hum about mine ears . . . Zemefest, iii. 


What, to make thee an instrument and play false strains upon thee! . . . As You Like It, iv. 
My books and instruments shall be my company. . . .. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 


She taketh most delight In music, instruments, and poetry . . . , , Ye 
I partly know the instrument That screws me from my true place in your favour Twelfth Night, v. 
He swears, As he had seen ’t or been an instrument To vice youto’t. . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
An unstringed viol or a harp, Or like a cunning instrument cased up. . . . . Richard //. i. 
All is said: His tongue is now a stringless instrument . . . . gi) ks ade ate lal ke ON 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, And by that music let us all embrace . .t Henry IV. v. 
He now doth lack The very instruments of chastisement . . . . .. . . 2 Henry IV. ww. 
I thank God and thee; He was the author, thouthe instrument . . . . . 3 Henry VI. iv. 


Our instruments to melancholy bells, Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
Sweet instruments hung up in cases that keep their sounds to themselves . Timon of Athens, i. 
Make them instruments of fear and warning Unto some monstrous state. . . Yudius Cesar, i. 


The Genius and the mortal instruments Are then in council . . . ie es ae OR es es. CANS 
Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, The instruments of darkness tell us s truths . . « Macbeth, i 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; And such an instrument I wastouse . . ._ ii. 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above Put on their instruments . .. . .- . . «iv. 
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INSTRUMENT. — Call me what instrument you will. . . . . . + 0 «© «© « © « Haml¢t, iii. 2. 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, Unbated and envenomed. . .. . ‘ . We? 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plagueus . . King Lew: Vv. 3. 
Seel with wanton dullness My speculative and officed instruments. . . . . © « - Othello, i i. 3. 
Hark, how these instruments summon tosupper! . . . . . « « « «© » ee Sr AMS 
What poor an instrument May doa noble deed! . . . . se Ant. axd Cleo. v. 2 
Give me The penitent instrument to pick that bolt, Then, fee for ever 1 . . 1 Cymebeline, v. 4. 

INSUBSTANTIAL. — Like this insubstantial pageant faded, Leave not arack behind . Zemspest, iv. 1. 

INSULTMENT. — My speech of insultment ended on his dead body . . . . . « Cymbeline, iii. 5. 

INSUPPRESSIVE. — Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits . . . . . . . $ulius Cesar, it. 1. 

INSURRECTION.—Never yet did insurrection want Such water-colours to impaint his cause 1 Hen. /V.v.1. 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then The nature of an insurrection . . . . Fulins Caesar, ii. 1 

INTEGRITY, — His integrity stands without blemish . . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
My integrity ne’er knew the crafts That you do charge men with . . . . . . Aul’s Weill, iv. 2. 
We have been Deceived in thy integrity, deceived In that which seems so . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
It shall scarce boot me To say ‘not guilty’: mine integrity Being counted falsehood . . ._ iii. a. 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; Ours of true zeal and deep eae . . Rickard [1.v. 3 
Reverend fathers; men Of singular integrity and learning . . ~ 2 0 ©) Henry VITI. ii. 4. 
My robe, And my integrity to heaven, is all I dare now call mineown . . .... =. ~~ iti 2 
Thy truth and thy integrity is rooted In us, thy friend. . . . 2. 1. 6 2 1 es ee ee OWT 
More out of malice than integrity, Would try him to the utmost, had yemean . . . 1 1) OV. 3. 
With most divine integrity, From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome 7rvt. and Cress. iv. 5. 
So I do affy In thy uprightness and integrity . . . . - 6 « « Titus Andros, i, 1. 
This noble passion, Child of integrity, hath from my Soil ‘Wiped the black scruples Macéeth, iv, 3 

INTELLEcCT.—Stops that hinder study quite, And train our intellects to vain delight Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
His intellect is not replenished; he is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts. . . iv. a. 
I will Jook again on the intellect of the letter . . . . ‘ GP ese ee a Se we ae A 
Snip, snap, quick and home! It rejoiceth my intellect; true wit Dig. “ge ac 2 oe ‘ - Wh 

INTELLECTUAL. — Indued with intellectual sense and souls. . . . . 6 Com. of Evie lie 1. 

INTELLIGENCE. — For this intelligence If I have thanks, it isa dearexpense. fia. NV. Dream, i. 1. 
Where hath our intelligence been drunk? Where hath it slept? . . . . . . King Fokn, iv, 2. 
By intelligence, And proofs as clear as fountsin July . . . . . 2 « ss + Henry VIII. i. 1. 
Say from whence You owe this strange intelligence? . . ve . . « « Macbeth, i. 3. 

INTELLIGENT.—This is the letter he spoke of, which approves him an intelligent party King Lear, iii. 5. 
Our posts shall be swift and intelligent betwixtus . . . 2. . 6 + « «© «© e 2. i 7 

INTEMPERANCE. — May salve The long- grown wounds of my intemperance . . 1 Henry IV, iit, 2 
Boundless intemperance In nature isatyranny . . oe ee ew ww ww « Macbeth, iv. 

INTEND. — I swear to thee I speak no more than what ay soulintends .. . 3 Heary V/. iii, : 
Since what I well intend, I ’ll do ’t before speak . . . . 1... « « « « King Lear,i. t. 

INTENDMENT. — You might stay him from hisintendment . . . . . . . . As You Like /t,ic. 
Ay, and said nothing but what I protest intendment of doing . . . ~ 6 6 «) Othello, iv. 2. 

INTENT. — Hisact did not o’ertake his bad intent, And must be buried but z asanintent J. for M.v.r. 


Thoughts are no subjects; Intents, but merely thoughts . . . . . 6 » v. I. 
What is your intent ?— The effect of my intent is to cross theirs . . .. . | Lowe's ‘pe Lost, Vv. 2. 
Fashioning our humours Even to the opposed end of our intents . . 2. 2. 6. 2 6 es ee WD 


The intent and purpose of the law Hath full relation to the penalty . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
My project may deceive me, But my intents are fixed and will not leaveme . . Adl’s Well, i. 1. 


Had I spoke with her, I could have well diverted her intents . . . $98 a we wre 
Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents ? > ie . iv. 3. 
Such disguise as haply shall become The form of my intent . . .. .. . Twelfth Night, i. 2. 
That their business might be every thing and their intent every where . . er eee | © 


For our consciences, the arms are fair, When the intent of bearing them is just .1 Henry Viv. 2 
I will stoop and humble my intents To your well-practised wise directions . . .2 Heary IV. v. 2 
The time and my intents are savage-wild . . 2. 2. 2 1 6 ee we ew Romeo and Fuliet, v. 3 
A greater power than we can contradict Hath thwarted our intents ..... . . WZ 
I have no spur To prick the sides of my intent . .. . ‘ slp lat” ke Dar” Oe “Macbeth, i. 7e 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, Thou comest in such a questionable shape . . Haedet,i. 4 
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INTENT. — My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent . ....... . . . Hamlet, iii. 3. 

My good intent May carry through itself to that fullissue . . . .. . . =. King Lear,i.4g 
INTENTION. — Affection! thy intention stabs the centre. . . . . . . » « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
INTENTIVELY. — By parcels she had something heard, But not intentively. . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
INTERCESSION. — An aspect of intercession, which Great nature cries, ‘Deny not’. Coriolanus, v. 3 
INTERCHANGE. — Ceremonious vows of love And ample interchange of sweet discourse Richard ///. v. 3. 
INTERCHANGED. — Thou Hast given her rhymes, And interchanged love-tokens AZid. NV. Dream, i. 1. 
INTEREST. — My bargains and my well-won thrift, Which he calls interest . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 


No, not take interest, not, as you would say, Directly interest . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee 3p 
Was this inserted to make interest good? . 2. 1 6 6 1 ee ew ee we wt ew de 
If that the youth of my new interest here Have power to bid you welcome. . . ‘ ; iid. 2. 
He hath no interest in me in the world . . . . ee Se Yee al MK Se AAS You Like It, Vv... 
To part by the teeth The unowed interest of proud-swelling state... . . . King Sohn, iv. 3. 
You shall have your desires with interest And pardon absolute . . . . . . 1 Henry JV. iv. 3. 
Advantaging their loan with interest Of ten times double gain of happiness . Richard /T11/. iv. 4. 
INTERIM. —I will in the interim undertake one of Hercules’ labours . . . . . Much Ado, it. 1. 
The future comes apace: What shall defend the interim?. . . . . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
All the interim is Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream . . . . . «, » « Fudius Cesar, ii. 1. 
I a heavy interim shall support By his dear absence. . . . é: 585-4 . . « Othella, i. 3. 
INTERMISSION. — I did laugh sans intermission An hour by his dial . Pe ae ae You Like It, ii. 7. 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; You loved, I loved for intermission Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 


INTERPRETATION.—Look how we can, or sad or merrily, Interpretation will misquote 1 Hezry JV. v. a 

So our virtues Lie in the interpretation of the time. . . . . . . . =. » + Coviolanus, iv 7 
INTERPRETERS. — Are as interpreters Of my behind-hand slackness . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
INTERRED.— Evil that men do lives after them ; The good is oft interred with their bones ¥u/. Cesar, iii. 2. 
INTERRUPTED. — Whose rage doth rend Like interrupted waters. . . . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 1 
INTERVALLUMS, — And a’ shall laugh without intervallums. . . . . . . . .2Henry]V.v.1 
INTIMATION. — Most barbarous intimation! yet a kind of insinuation, as it were Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
INTOLERABLE. — O vile, Intolerable, not to be endured! . . . « « Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 

But one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! 0 ew wt Henry IV. ii. 4. 
INTREASURED. — Which in their seeds And weak beginnings lie intreasured. . 2 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
INTRENCHANT. — As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air With thy keen sword impress Macéeth, v. 8. 


INTRICATE. — What an intricate impeach is this! . 2. . 2. 1. . 6 + «© Com. of Errors, v1. 
INTRINSICATE, — This knot intrinsicate Of life at once untie . . . . . . »« Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
INUNDATION. — This inundation of mistempered humour . . ow 3 ee 4 ae igi! I. 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, Being an ordinary anundation oH . 2. 
Hastes our marriage, To stop the inundation of her tears. . . . ay Romeo aad Fuliet, iv. I. 


INVECTIVELY.—Thus most invectively he pierceth through The body of the country As You L. /t, ii. 1. 
INVENT. — Is not able to invent any thing thattends to laughter . . . . . . . 2Henrylv.i.2. 
INVENTION.—Hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, Nor age soeat up my invention Much A do, iv. 1. 


Impose me to what penance your invention Can lay upon mysin ... . ; eo secece Me Ke 
If your love Can labour aught in sad invention, Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb rant ae es Se 
Smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Very unlearned, neither savouring of poetry, wit, nor invention. . . ........ Wa 
In despite of my invention .. . 8 Ba & EA we we ee Ae Lier i. s 
This is a man’s invention and his hand Doe GL me te. he ee oe SB Me Oe, Ab ee . iv. 3 
Women’s gentle brain Could not drop forth such phates invention, Such Ethiope words . iv. 3 
Both our inventions meet and jumpinone. . . 2 0 « © «© )=6Lam. of the ee i. x 
I am not so nice, To change true rules for old inventions Vo eee ee ae . ike. 
Invention is ashamed, Against the proclamation of thy passion. . . . .. . ‘AW? s ; Well, i. 3 
Return with an invention aod clap upon you two or three probable lies . . . . 1. . Oil. 6 
It must be a very plausive invention that carries it: they begintosmokeme. ..... iv 
It is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of invention . . . . 7 moe Night, iii. 2 
Made the most notorious geck and gull That e’er invention played on ... . en ae & 
O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend The brightest heaven of invention! . . Hey V. Prol. 
Let them accuse me by invention, I Will answer in mine honour . . . . . . Corp iiaiies iil. 2. 


Filling their hearers With strange invention . . . . . . 1... «+ ss « Macbeth, iii. «. 
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INVENTION.—My invention Comes from my pate as birdlime does from frize. . . . Othello, ii. 
Of so high and plenteous wit and invention . . ins: ha ye 
INVENTOR, — Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return To plague the inventor Macbeth, i. 
In this upshot, purposes mistook F all’n on the inventors’ heads . . . . . . . Hamlet, v 
INVENTORIALLY. — To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of memory .. . . Vv. 


INVENTORY.—The inventory of thy shirts, as one for superfluity, and another for use 2 Henry IV. ii. 


An inventory, thus importing; The several parcels of his plate. . . . . . Henry VITTI. iii. 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory Of your best graces in yourmind . . iii. 
Take an inventory of all 1 have, To the last penny . . . ae . . oD 
Above ten thousand meaner moveabies Would testify, to eiitich: mine daventory . ¢ pnibelind, i. 
INVESTMENTS. — Whose white investinents figure innocence . . . . . . .) 2 Henry IV. iv. 
‘They are brokers, Not of that dye which their investments show . ...... Hamlet, i. 
INVETERATE. — And heal the inveterate canker of one wound By making many . King ¥okn, v 
INVINCIBLE. — Her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of affection. . . Much Ado, Ht 
’ His dimensions to any thick sight were invincible . . . , ‘ . . 2 Henry lV. 
INVISIBLE, As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a steeple! : 7 wo Gen. of Verona. 3 ii. 
The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen As is the razor’s edge invisible . Love's L. Lost, v. 
O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil! OfkedZo, ii. 
INVITATION. — She discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation . . Merry Wives, i. 


InviTep. — Her father loved me ; oft invited me; Still questioned me . . . . . . Othello, i. 
INvITING. — An inviting eye; and yet methinks right modest. . . ee ee ee ee ae 
INVOCATION. — Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty and pathetical ! . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
’T is a Greek invocation, tocall fools into acircle. . . . » es. AS You Like It, ii. 
Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, Which scorns a modern invocation . . King Fohkn, iii. 
My invocation Is fair and honest . . . . - Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 


INVULNERABLE. — It is, as the air, iavalnerables And our vain ‘blows malicious mockery Hamilet, i. 


INWARD.—I taught my brow to frown, When inward joy enforced my heart to smile 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 


Sir, I was an inward of his. A shy fellow was the duke . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
If either of you know any inward impediment why vou should not be conjoined . Auch A do, iv. 
For what is inward between us, Jet it pass . . . - . « « « Love’s L. Lost, v 
My inward soul With nothing trembles: at something it grieves . 6 2 ee  Rithard 11, ii. 
It may be so; but yet my inward soul Persuades me it is otherwise . . . ¢. ee ee ae 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth Was parmaceti for an inward bruise . 1 Henry IV. i. 
The sherris warms it, and makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme 2 Henry JV. iv. 
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Princes have but their titles for their glories, An outward honour for an inward toil Richard J/1. i 4. 
With comfort go: Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe . . . . . 7708. and Cress. v. 10. 


As this temple waxes, The inward service of the mind and soul Grows wide withal . . Hasedet, i. 3. 
Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man Resembles thatit was . . . . . . - + + © ii. 
Inward breaks, and shows no cause without Why the mandies. . . i sae Ved 
' Things outward Do draw the inward quality after. them, To suffer all alike. "Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Wherefore breaks that sigh From the inward of thee? . . . . . « Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
Opinion ’s but a fool, that makes us scan The outward habit by ‘the inward man. . Pericles, ii. 2. 
INWARDNESS. — Though you know my inwardness andlove ..... . . . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Ips. — All your writers do consent that ipseishe. . . . « « « AS You Like It, v.13. 
IRE. — High-stomached are they both, and full of ire, In rage deat asthesea . . Richard //.i.\. 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart . . . . « « « 3 Henry V1.1 3. 
Ir1s. —- This distempered messenger of wet, The many- coloured Iris, rounds thineeye All’s Well,i. 3. 
Wheresoe’er thou art in this world’s globe, I ’ll have an Iris that shall find thee out 2 Heary V7. iii. 2. 
Make him fall His crest that prouder than blue Irisbends . . . . . . « Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Irks. — It irks his heart he cannot be revenged. . . . . . . «© + « + © § Henry VI. i. 4. 
To see this sight, itirks my very soul . 2. 2. 1. 2 + + eo we ow . . 3 Henry WI. ii. 2. 
IRKSOME. —I know she is an irksome brawling scold . . .... .- Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
How irksome is this music to my heart!. . . . . « «2 Henry VI, ii. 1. 
Iron. — That is stronger made Which was before barred up with ritis of i iron . . Mauch Ado, iv. 1. 
Runs not this speech like iron through your blood?. .. is ah oy ot ks Pat Se. Oe ee sae 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve: Dover’: to bed . . « « « Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
Put up your iron: you are well fleshed . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 1 ee oe Twelfth Night, iv. 1. 
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IRON. — Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes?. . . . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 
None but in this iron age would doit! . 2. 2. 1. 2 6 ee ee ew we ee ee ee 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron? . . . 2 2 6 6 6 ee te ee ee 
You do lack That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends . . ® af gr AV: 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, The whilst his iron did on nthe aavil cael Oe BANG 
I dare not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine iron: itisasimp'e one . . . Henry V, ii. 
Therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron. . . Vv. 


YT. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
2. 
I. 
2. 


I ll make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my sword like a great pin. 2 a ey. VI. iv. 10. 


As iron to adamant, as earth tothe centre... . . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
Airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron,Can be retentive to the strength of spirit Fulins C. @sar, i. 
IRON-WITTED. — I will converse with iron-witted fools Andunrespective boys . Richard [11/. iv. 
IRRESOLUTE. — By as much as a performance Does an irresolute purpose. . . . Henry VI11. i. 
[RREVOCABLE.—Firm and irrevocable is my doom Which I have passed upon her As You Leke /t, i 
IsLAND. — I think he will carry this island home in his pocket. . . . . . . . . Yempest, ii. 
That island of England breeds very valiant creatures . . oe © « s) Henry V. iii. 
IsLE. — This sceptered isle, This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars. ~ 0 « « « Richard I, ii. 
Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the isle From her propriety . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Issug. — Spirits are not finely touched But to fine issues. . . . . . . » « Meas. for Meas. i. 
If ever fearful To do a thing, where I the issue doubted . . . . 1... « Winter's Tale, i. 
And now, While it is hot, I ll put it to the issue. . . Coe we oe ee a « Henry VILL; 
Why do you now The issue of your proper wisdoms rate ? >, oo © © + «© 6 Lvot. and Cress. ii. 
What is this That rises like the issue of aking? . ... . - « « « « Macbeth, a 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, Certain issue sirckes must arbitrate 
ITALIAN. — An old Itahan fox is not so kind, my boy... .. . . Yam. ofthe een il. 
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No Italian priest Shall tithe or toll in our dominions oe eo wo we ww . King Fokn, iii. 
ITALY. —A man well known throughout all Italy . . . . ~ 6 « Lam. of the Shrew, it. 1. 
Make him swear The shes of Italy should not betray Mine antereat and hishonour C ymbeline, i 1 3 
Some jay of Italy, Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him . . . . ik 4 
Ircu. — Do not, porpentine, do not: my fingers itch. . . a Troi. “and Cresé: ii. 3. 
I would thou didst itch from head to foot, and I had the scratching on thee. . .. ii, 3. 
Rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, Make yourselves scabs . . . . . . Coriolanus, ia. 
The itch of his affection should not then Have nicked his captainship . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
IrcHinG.—You yourself Are much condemned to have an itching palm. . . . — Cesar, iv. 3. 
I an itching palm! You know that you are Brutus that speak this . . . Ft aes Be AMG 


ITERATION. — Thou hast damnable iteration and art indeed able to corrupt a saint 1 Henry IV. 1, 
Ivy. — The female ivy so Enrings the barky fingers oftheelm . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 


J. 


Jack. — Has done little better than played the Jack withus ..... . . . Tempest, iv. 


Jack shall have Jill; Nought shall goill . . ie te Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
I have within my mind A thousand raw tricks of these biagzing ial . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
She did call me rascal fiddler And twangling Jack . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without, the carpets laid, and every thing in order? . . iv. 
Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, Jack? . ~ 2. « « « § Henry IV. i. 
I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff, but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle ar ee . ih 
Here comes Jean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How now, my sweet creature of bombast ! Go Aly 
Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world . . . . . i es at 2 oN: 
Jack Falstaff with my familiars, John with my brothers and sisters a a oe Hinry IV. ii. 
For me nothing remains. But long I will not be Jack out of office . . . . . 1 Henry V1. i. 
But thus his simple truth must be abused By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks . . . Richard/IJ.i. 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, There’s many a gentle person madea Jack. . . . . i. 
Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as any in Italy . . . Romeo and Fultet, iii. 


When I kissed the jack, upon an up-cast to be hitaway! . . . . 1. «| Cymbeline, ii. 


2. 
I. 
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Jack-a-Lent. — You little Jack-a-Lent, have you been true tous?. . . . Merry seine ili. 

See now how wit may be made a Jack-a-Lent, when ’t is upon ill employment ! Ge ee oe 
JACK-A-NAPE. — I will teach a scurvy jack-a-nape priest to meddle or make . . Merry We ives, | ‘ 
JACKSAUCE. — His reputation is as arrant a villainanda Jacksauce . . . . . . Henry V. iv. 
Jack-sLAve. — Every Jack-slave hath his bellyful of fighting , . . . . . . « ) Cywebeline, ii. 
Jacos. — When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep . . . « Mer. af Venice, i. 

That all the eanlings which were streaked and pied Should fall a as Jacob's hire .. ah ee eek 
_ Japs. — You always end with a jade’s trick: I know youofold . ..... . Much Ada, i. 


Poor jade, is wrung in the withers out of allcess. . . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 « 1 0 t Henoy IV. ii. 
That is the next way to give poor jades the bots . . . GG Sata ee cat “Ee ANE 
Hollow pampered jades of Asia, Which cannot go but thirty mile © adey . . . .2 Henry LV. ii. 
Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. . . . . « 6 tt Hamlet, iii. 


JANGLED. — Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh . . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 eee ee OD 
JANGLING. — Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles, agree . . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, ii. 

So far am I glad it so did sort As this their jangling I esteem a sport. . . Afid. N. Dream, iii. 
JANUARY. — You will never run mad, niece. — No, not tilla hot January. . . . <Afuch Ado, i. 


You ’ld be so lean, that blasts of January Would blow you through and through Wixter’s Tale, iv. 


Janus. — By two-headed Janus, Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time Mer. of Venice, i. 
Jar. — We will include all jars With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity 7:evo Gen. of Verona, v. 


If he, compact of jars, grow musical, We shall have shortly discord in the spheres 4s You Like /t, ii. 


The base is right; ’t is the base knave that jars . . - . « Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
I love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind What lady-ehe her lord. ~ 0 0 ee Winters Tale, i. 
Cease, cease these jars, and rest your minds in peace . . ..... =. . . ' Henvy Vi.i. 
Jasons. — Many Jasons come in questofher .. . © 2 0 « « Mer. of Venice, i 1. 
I know he will be glad of our success; We are the Jasons: we é have won the fleece d. See Me. op, ENS 
Jaunpicz. — Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the eee By being peevish . . i. 


What grief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks?. . oe @ a we TD ¥e8. and ‘Cress. i. 
JAUNT. — Fie, how my bones ache! what a jaunt fave I had! . . + « Romeoand Fulset, ii 
Jaw. — To win renown Even in the jaws of danger and of death . . . .. . . King Sohn, v. 

Ere a man hath power to say, ‘ Behold!’ The jaws of darkness do devour it up Mid. N. Dream, i i. 


This youth that you see here I snatched one half out of the jaws of death . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
He keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw. : . . + « Hamlet, iv. 
Jaw-song. — As if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first murder! Sad v. 
Jay. — We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays . . ae | Merry Wives, i ill. 


Is the jay more precious than the lark, Because his feathers are more e beautiful ? ? Tam. of Shrew, iv. 


Some jay of Italy, Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
Ja ous. — Civil as an orange, and something of that jealous complexion. . . . Muck Ado, ii. 
Bearded like the pard, Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel . . As You Like /t, ii. 
I will be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon . . . ...... 062. . «2V. 


That you do love me, I am nothing jealous. . . . 2. « « «. « « « « « « Feedeus Caesar, i. 


Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ . . ~ 6 « « « Othello, iii. 
Alas the day ! I never gave him cause. — But jealous souls will not be answered so:. . . . iii. 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, But jealous for they are jealous. . . . . . . . ith 


One not easily jealous, but being wrought Perplexed in the extreme . . a a a or ee. 2 
JEALOuSIES. — Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, But mine own safeties . « Macbeth, iv. 
Pray, and not follow the imaginations of your own heart: this is jealousies. . Merry Weves, iv. 
JsaLousy. — For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy . . . . . . TZevo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
He ’s as far from jealousy as I am from giving him cause. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
He’sa very jealousy man: she leads a very frampold life with him, good heart rane ae ae aes | D 
My heart is ready to crack with impatience. Who says this is improvident jealousy? . . ._ ii. 
Ford, her husband, hath the finest mad devil of jealousy inhim . .....2.2.2.2. ~%)7 
How many fond fools serve mad jealousy! . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Rash-embraced despair, And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 


A savage jealousy That sometime savours nobly . . . . ‘ . . Teelfth Night, v. 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected The sweetness of affiance! 2 6 ew ew . Henry V. ii. 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, It spills itself in fearing to be spilt . . . . . . Hamdet, iv. 
At least into a jealousy so strong That judgement cannot cure . . . . . . . . Othella, ii. 
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JEALousy. — Oft my jealousy Shapes faults that are not 2. 1. - | 1 1 ee ©) © Othello, iti. 
O, beware, my lord, of jealousy; It is the green-eyed monster . . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee «Sh 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend From jealousy! . . 2. 6 6 6 © 2 ee iil. 
Think’st thou I ‘Id make a life of jealousy?. . . ee ee ee ee es ee ee 
To taint his nobler heart and brain With needless jealousy we ee ww wt )6Cymbeline, v 

Jevriy. — Then my best blood turn To an infected jelly! . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 
Whilst they, distil‘'ed Almost to jelly with the act of fear, Stand dumb. we S . . Hamlet, i. 

Jeoparpy. — Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. — No more than he that threats King Sohn, iii. 

JerPuTHan. — O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst thou! . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Am I not?’ the right, old Jephthah?. . . er ae Re AD 
If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daughter that I love passing well. ere a ii. 


Jerkin.—An old cloak makes a new jerkin ; a withered serving-man a fresh tapster Merry Wi tues, i. 


Is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance? . . . . . « 1 Henry 1V~i. 
Jzerxs. — Smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the fetks ofi inveldon . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Jusses. — Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, I’ld whistle her off . . Othello, ii. 
Jessica. — In such a night Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew . . . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 
Jest. — O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, As a nose on a man’s face! Teo Gen. of Verona, ii. 

There would be no period to the jest, should he not be pa shamed . . . Merry Wives, iv. 

I pray you, come, hold up the jest no higher . . . ‘ oy v. 

Lightens my humour with his merry jests . 6. 2 1 6 6 ee ew ees Con of Errors, i. 

I pray you, jest, sir, as you sitat dinner. . . io Ab xe, ve Ce ee we ed 

These jests are out of season; Reserve them till a a merrier hour ‘than this BAe. tics i 

Dost thou jeer and flout me in the teeth? Think’st thoul jest? . . . 

Now your jest is earnest : Upon what bargain do you give itme? . . . 


. e e ° ° e ii. 
Learn to jest in good time: there ’s a time for all ee Sk OE vey Ge Vi ve 
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This jest shall cost me some expense. . . . ae a ae F 2. ih 
I must be sad when I have cause and smile at no man’s jests ae ae , ' Much aah 

H uddling jest upon jest with such impossible conveyance uponme. . . . ‘ ii. 
The man doth tear God, howsoever it seems not in him by some large jests he will make te Me 
‘Lush, tush, man; never fleer and jest at me: I speak not like a dotard norafool . .. . Vv. 


You break jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God be thanked, hurtnot . . . . . Vv. 
Every object that the one doth catch The other turus tu a mirth-moving jest . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
Not a word with him but a jest. — And every jest buta word . 2. 1 ee 6 6 6 ee wb 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear Of him that hearsit . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 6. 1 ee ee ee OW. 
Wink each at other; hold the sweet jestup . ... .. .. =. . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. . . ~ « « « « Mer. of Venice, t. 
He was a frantic fool, Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour . . « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Like pleasant travellers, to break a jest Upon the company you overtake . . . .. . . iv. 
With some excellent jests, fire-new from the mint. . . . Lwelfth Night, ir. 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest Go I to fight: truth hath a auiet breast . . . Richard 11. i. 
I have a jest to execute that I cannot manage alone. . . . . « t Henry IV~. i. 
The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that this same » fat eee willtell . . . i. 
When a jest is so forward, and afoot too! [hateit. . . fo Or > 
It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for ever... ii. 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, When thousands weep more than did io at it Henry Vwi. 
He was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks ...... . iv. 
A proper jest, and never heard before. . . . beak Gh we ee Heavy VI. i. 
As if the tragedy Were played in jest by counterfeiting actors. A . .3 Henry VI. it. 
Turned my feigned prayer on my head And given in earnest what I begged in jest Richard I/I. v. 
He jests at scars that never felta wound ... . . » Romeo and eehates il. 
Follow me this jest now till thou hast worn out thy inp ihe: fe <a 5-om, Mie ae os il. 
Single-soled jest, solely singular for the singleness!. . . ea et elas Awe ea, 
I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. — Nay, good goose, bite not ee ee ee eee ee ee 


I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy . . . . . Hamlet, v. 


Justev. — Now I well perceive You have but jested with me all this while Tas. of the Shrew, ii. 
Jesters do oft prove prophets. . . . GRA oe a ee Ge i as 8 . . King Lear, v 
Jers. — How he jets under his advanced plumes! wee ew we ww ww ts Twelfth Night, ir. 
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Jew. — A Jew would have wept to have seen our parting . .. . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name of aChristian . . . . 1... ee) Oo 


My sweet ounce of man's flesh! my incony Jewl. 2... . . . + « « Love’s L. Lost, iii. 
Most brisky juvenal and eke most lovely . Jew... , . « « « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
I'll seal to such a bond And say there is much kindnesat in the Jew... . Mer. co fees 1. 
Here he comes in the likeness of a Jew . . oa : ili. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath nota Jew hands, areas. dimensions: senses? ae en Se ae era |S 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge . . th ge at Ges ON 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian ezample: > dn Re. & “Ae 
A third cannot be matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew . . . . 2 + © + ee ) OWMb 


In converting Jews to Christians, you raise the price of pork . . . . 2... se ee) OG 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? . 2. 2. 2 6 ee te et ew et ew CW 
O upright judge! Mark, Jew: O learned judge! . . Rae a ee ee ee eee 
A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! Now, infidel, I have you on the hips ee ee a ae ee eZ 
A second Daniel! I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. . . . . .. =... iv. 
l ama Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. . . we ew ww ww tw ww tt Henry IV. ii. 
JEWEL. — By my modesty, The jewel in ae Gower at oy 5 . . Tempest, iii. 
I as rich in having such a jewel As twenty seas, if all their sand: were pearl Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
Dumb jewels: often in their silent kind More than quick words do move a woman’s mind . . iii. 
Unless experience be a jewel that I have purchased at an infinite rate . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel? Why, now letmedie . ........~.~ «it 
The jewel that we find, we stoop and take ’t Because we see it . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


I see the jewel best enamelled Will lose his beauty . . . » + «. . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Can the world buy such a jewel? Yea, and a case to put it inte: - . . « « «© Much Ada, i. 
Hangeth like a jewel in the ear of czlo, the sky, the welkin, the heaven. . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
They shall fetch thee jewels fromthe deep . . . ‘ . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Like the toad,ugly and venomous, Wears yet a precious jewel i in his head . . As You Like It, ii. 
He hath the jewel of my lifein hold . . . . . « « Tam. of the Shrew, i i. 
My chastity’s the jewel of our house, Bequeathed down from many ancestors. . Adl’s Well, iv. 


The jewel of life By some damned hand was robbed and ta’en away .:. . . . King Fohn, v 
A jewel in a ten-times-barred-up chest Is a bold spirit ina loyal breast . . . . Richard /7/. i. 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set The precious jewel of thy home return. . . . . . 1d 
Will but remember me what a deal of world I wander from the jewels that Ilove. . . . . wi. 
A jewel, locked into the wofull’st cask That ever did contain a thing of worth . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, All scattered in the bottom of the sea. . . Richard //1/. i. 


A loss of her That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years About his neck . . . Henry VIII. ii. 
She hangs upon the cheek of night Like a rich seme in an Ethiope’s ear . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
You mend the jewel by the wearing it . . . 2 + ew © we Limon of Athens, i. 
Mine eternal jewel Given to the common enemy of man ........ + .« Macbeth, iii. 
A jewel Well worth a poor man’s taking. . . . King Lear, iv. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of their souls . Othello, iii. 
She your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are yours 2 6 6 6 ee ees . Cymbeline, i. 
Plate of rare device, and jewels Of rich and exquisite form . . i. 


Jewry.—The sepulchre i in stubborn Jewry Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’ 3 ‘Son Richard WL. ii. 
As did the wives of Jewry At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. . . . . Henry V. iii. 
Jic. —To jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it with your feet. . . Love’s L. Lost, iii. 
To see great Hercules whipping a gig, And profound Solomon totuneajig . .. . ..~= iv. 


My very walk should be ajig . . - . « « « Lwelfth Night, i. 
You jig, you amble, and you lisp, and ‘qiekenaine God’s cfenlures oe ew ew ew « Hamlet, iii. 
JiLt. — Jack shall have Jill; Nought shall goill . . . . . 2... 1 . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without?. . . . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
JOAN. — Tu-who, a merry note, While greasy Joan doth keel the pot - » . » Love's L. Lost, v. 
Well, now can I make any Joan alady. . . . « King Sohn, i. 


Jocunp. — Thou makest me merry; I am full at plessure: Let us ; be jocund’. . . « Lempest, iii. 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest Go I to fight: truth hath a quiet breast . . . Richard IJ. 1. 
My soul is very jocund In the remembrance of so fairadream ... .. . Rw&«hard Il. v. 
Jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
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Jocunp. — Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown His cloistered flight . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Joca1nc.—There lies your way ; You may be jogging whiles your boots are green Zam. of Shrew, iti. 
Joint. — I do beseech you That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly. . . . . Tempest, iii. 
We’ ll touse vou Joint by joint, but we will know his purpose... . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
This festered joint cut off, the rest rest sound; This let alone will all the rest confound Richard IJ. v. 
Whose fever-weakened joints, Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life . . . 2 Heary IV. i. 
What ’sa joint of mutton or two in a whole Lent? . . . . a ee 
A couple of short-lezg2d hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws 7 a OM 
He hath the joints of every thing, but every thing so out ofjoint . . . . vot. and Cress. i. 


Her wanton spirits look out At every joint and motive of her body . . . iv. 
Proud me no prouds, But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next . Romeo and Suliet, iii. 
I will tear thee joint by joint, And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs . . v. 
Aches contract and starve your supple joints! .. . . « Limon of A thens, i 1. 
This sweaty haste Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day ~ ee « « ©) Hamlet, i. 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was born to set it cer i oh 
Joxre.— I'll go with thee, cheek by jole  . . . . Mid. N. Dream; iii. 
Jouurty. —A fortnight hold we this solemnity, In night revels and new jollity . . v. 
Apprehend Nothing but jollity . . . . . We inter’ $s Tale, iv. 


Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. . Cymbeline:i iv. 
Jor. —I do not know that Englishman alive With whom my soul is any jot at odds Richard JI. ii. 
' The people Must have their voices; neither will they bate One jot of ceremony . Coriolanus, ii. 

Let me not stay a jot for dinner; gogetitready. . . . . . 2. © « . « + King Lear,i. 
JourRNAL. — Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Stick to your journal course : the breach of custom Is breach ofall . . . . . €ymbeline, iv. 


Journey.—How will the world repute me For undertaking so unstaid a journey? Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 


Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, And death unloads thee . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 


Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know. . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill Of this day’s journey. . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
So many journeys may the sun and moon Make us again count o’er ere love be done! Hamlet, iii. 
So shall you have a shorter journey to your desires by the means I shall then have . Othello, ii. 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, And very sea-mark of my utmost sail . a: ee we oy 
JoOuRNEYMAN. — Boast of nothing else But that I was a journeyman to grief . . . Richard II. i. 
J OURNEYMEN, — I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men . . . Hamelet, iii. 
Jove’s lightnings, the precursors O’ the dreadful thunder-claps . . . . . Tempest, i. 
Could great men thunder As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet . " Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 
Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful thunder. . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
It may well be called Jove’s tree, when it drops forth such fruit . . . . As You Like It, iii. 


O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove inathatched house! . . .......~. «iid 
As if thy eldest son should be a fool ; whose skull Jove cram with brains! . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Now, Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a beard! . . . . . . 1. eee) OD. 


But it is Jove’s doing, and Jove make me thankful! . . . . . 1 1 we we ee ew 
Jove sometime went disguised, and why notI? . . oe + ew ew «0 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, Or like a star disorbed ~ ete « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, Or Jove for’s eid tothunder. . Coriolanus, iii. 
At lovers’ perjuries, They say, Jove laughs. . . -. + « Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; An ave like Mars. » 1 ew ew © Hamlet, iii. 
You mortal engines, whose rude throats The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit Othello, iii. 
Jov1a..—Sleek o’er your rugged looks ; Be bright and jovial among your guests aca Macbeth, iii. 


Joy. — Be merry; you have cause, So have we all, of joy . . . » Lempest, ii. 
O, rejoice Beyond a common joy, and set it down With gold on lasting pillars . ie Se. te OM 
I taught my brow to frown, When inward j joy enforced my heart to smile Z7wo Gen. of Verona, i i. 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? Unless it be to think that she is by . . . 2. HL 
That joy could not show itself modest enough without a badge of bitterness . . Much eae i. 
How much better is it to weep at joy than to joy at weeping! . . aes | 
Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I were but little ee if I could say how indehe: “as 


Why should I joy in any abortive birth?. . ; Sev. cigs . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 


And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows Se Nate st Man Mie the is i che ety ee Me 
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Joy. — Crowns him with flowers and makes him all her joy. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
If it would but apprehend some joy, It comprehends some bringer of that j JOY s aa ew we ee Ow 
Joy, gentle friends! joy and fresh days of love smcastLanae! yourhearts!. . . . .... = OW. 
Here choose I: joy be the consequence! . . 2 . « ee) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy; In measure rein thy j ‘ay ee ee ae eee ae ee | | 
Turns toa ‘wild of nothing, save of joy, Expressed and not expressed - o 4 aa ee | 
I wish you all the joy that you can wish; For I am sure you can wish none from | me... iL 
Having such a blessing in his lady, He hives the joys of heaven here on earth. . 3° dye AME 


I have felt so many quirks of joy and grief. . 2. 1. 1 1 we ew ee te ew All's Well, iii. 
There might you have beheld one joy crown another . . . . . . « « « Wénter’s Tale, v. 
Sorrow wept to take leave of them, for their joy waded in tears. . Ge cee ee, A 
Scarce any joy Did ever so long live; no sorrow But killed itself much s sooner ; Vv. 
My boy, my Arthur, my fair son! My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! . X4é ee Sohn, i in. 


There ’s nothing in this world can make me joy: Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. . iii. 
Thy grief is but thy absence for a time.—Joy absent, grief ts aeaan for that time Richard TZ. i. 
And hope to joy is little less in joy Than hope enjoyed. . . eo ee ee ee ae 
Let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath! . . ; St ae ee de ye 
It adds more sorrow to my want of joy: For what I have I need not to repeat i aD, ee wb owe EG 
Little joy have I To breathe this news; yet what I sayistrue ..... 2.2.2... .~ «dik 
If he be sick with joy, he’ll recover without physic. . . . . 2 Henry LV. iv. 


A foutre for the world and worldlings base! I speak of Africa and golien | joys 6h ee oS. OM 
From wondering fall to weeping joys ; Such is the fulness of my heart’s content . 2 Henry V1. i. 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet . . . ae “ogt Je sche tah The ok hogs eee 
My j joy is death; Death, at whose name I oft have bach afenred S. ain tet ta et de Re? ey cee 
For in the shade of death I shall find joy; In life but double death . . ...... «Ole 
Live thou to joy thy life ; Myself no joy in nought but that thou livest . . . . . . . Oi. 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, And all that poets feign of bliss and joy . . . 3 Henry V1. i. 


Never henceforth shall I joy again, Never, O never, shall I see more joy! . it, ae See 
He that throws not up his cap for joy Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head . eet eer AR 
Such as fill my heart with unhoped joys. . . . i eae vet Bl at >a Oils 
Turned my captive state to liberty, My fear to hopes: my sorrows unto joys . i te ee a OE 
By doubtful fear My j joy of liberty is half eclipsed . . ae oe ee | 


So part we sadly in this troublous world, To meet with }j joy in "sweet Jerusalem a a se ae ee 2 
Farewell sour annoy! For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy . & -E, Vv. 
Now he delivers thee From this world’s thraldom to the j joys of heaven. . . Richard YI. i. 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, And each hour’s joy wrecked with a week ofteen ._ iv. 


ee 


Airy succeeders of intestate joys, Poor breathing orators of miseries!. . . . . 2. 6 . . Iv. 
With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys . a ae ee er ee 
Sleep in peace, and wake in joy ; Good angels guard thee! 6s = ey Hes eee Se v. 
Give me your hand: much joy and favour to you ae er “Henry VII. ii. 
A constant woman to her husband, One that ne’er dreamed a joy beyond his somak Tae tHe 
I am stifled With the mere rankness of their joy. . . . . . +. 2 «© . 6 iv. 
Things won are done; joy’s soul lies inthe doing .. . ae “Troi. and Cress. i. 
Some joy too fine, Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp i in sweetness be B. Mow, 48-8 ae Ge ee LA 
And I do fear besides, That I shall lose distinction in my joys . . . . . . + - + +. dik. 
Dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, I would not from thee . . iv. 2. 
Although I joy in thee, I have no joy of this contract to-night oe Roma ana Sulie?, ii, 2. 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy Must be my convoy in the secret night . . . . . ih 4 
If the measure of thy joy Be heaped like mine, and that thy skill be more To blazonit. . . ii. 6 
Now I have stained the childhood of our joy . . bee Be ow: “Se 
But that a joy past joy calls out on me, It were a grief, so brief to part with ‘thee’: ko see, a ANZ 
I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. — And joy comes well in such a needy time . . . . . . iii 5 
A sudden day of joy, That thou expect’st not nor I looked not for. . . . . el ee SB 
Alack ! my child is dead; And with my child my joys are buried . . . . . gis ge tae tes AWE Be 
How sweet is love itself possessed, When but love’s shadows are 80 rich in joy 7 ' Ae a 


Joy had the like conception in our eyes And at thatinstanti . . . . . . Timon of A thens, iL 2. 
There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; honour for his valour . . . Hsdlins Caesar, iii. 2. 
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Joyv.—My plenteous joys, Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves In drops of sorrow Macbeth, i ih 


*T is safer to be that which we destroy Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy . . . «iii. 
Give me some wine; fill full. I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table . . . . . ~~ iil. 
As ’t were with a defeated joy, — With an auspicious and a dropping eye ... . asst : 


The violence of either grief or joy Their own enactures with themselves destroy. . . . iii. 


Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident . «alk 


Each opposite that blanks the face of joy Meet what I would have well and it oe to. 6 i 


Till I know ’tis done, Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun . . . iv. 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, Which the most precious square of sense possesses Ki ing Learsi 
Now, our joy, Although the last, not least... ds oie Sa was tee A Z as 


*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, Burst ‘smilingly ‘ % Me YS 
O my soul’s joy! Ifafter every tempest come such calms, May the winds blow! . Othello, ii 
I cannot speak enough of this content; It stops me here; it is too much of joy . . <> Re le 
Briefly die their joys That place them on the truth of girls and boys... .. C€ ‘ymnbeline, © 


The gods do mean to strike me To death with mortal joy. . . fo v. 


Lest this great sea of joys rashing upon me O’erbear the shores of my mortality . : Pericles, 0 


Jovevp.— Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose; it was the death of him 1 Henry JV. ii. 


Juvas. — His kisses are Judas’s own children . . . . » As You Like It, iii. 


Did they not sometime cry, ‘ All hail!’ tome? So Judas did a Christ . « « Rickard II. iv. 


So Judas kissed his master, And cried, ‘all hail!’ when as he meant all harm. 3 Henzvy VJ. v. 
Jupasgs. — Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas! . . . . . . Richard I]. iii. 
Junpcs. — Nor the judge’ s robe, Become them with one half so good a grace . Meas. for Meas. ii. 

I would tell what ’t were to be a judge, And whata prisoner. . . foo 9 ee oh ea we ae, NE 

Thieves for their robbery have authority When judges steal themselves . io et Set. eh eee ee a 

There’s a devilish mercy in the judge, If you’ll implore it... . 2. 2. 6 2 6 ee ih 

In this [1] be impartial ; be you judge Of your own cause. ww ew ew ew ee we ee OM 

Thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge. . . . ; » + « « «Mer. of Venice, ii. 

To offend, and judge, are distinct offices And of opposed natures ee <i 

A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel! O wise young judge, how I do honour thee! . iv. 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge; You knowthe law .. . ea ae ee et me, EWE 

O noble judge! O excellent young man! . . eG Gee ae gah a AW 

O wise and upright judge! How mach more elder art thou than thy looks ! ae A See. et A 

So says the bond: doth it not, noble judge? ‘ Nearest his heart:’ those are the very words. iv. 

O upright judge ! Mark, Jew: O learned judge! . . if Setiowe tat we She SAME 


So holy writin babes hath judgement shown, When judges have been’ babes . . All's Well, ii. 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge Of thine own cause. . . . Twelfth Night, v. 
From that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts In any breast of strong ae King Sohn, ii. 
Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your judge . . . ii. 
Men judge by the complexion of the sky The state and inclination of the day i " Richard I. iii. 
So bad a death argues a monstrous life.—Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all 2 Heavy V/. iii. 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge That no king can corrupt . . . Heary VIIT. iii. 
Judge me the world, if ’t is not gross in sense That thou hast practised on her . . . Othello, i. 


JUDGEMENT. — His head unmellowed, but his judgement ripe. . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Heaven forgive my sins at the day of judgement. . . » 2 « « Merry Wives, iii. 
Let mine own judgement pattern out my death, And nothing come in partial . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
How would you be, If He, which is the top of judgement, should But judge you as you are? . ii. 
In the heat of blood, And lack of tempered judgement afterward . . .....-+2. WW 
One that before the judgement carries poor soulstohell . . . . . . « Com. of Ervors, iv. 
I pray thee speak in sober judgement. . . . . Much Ado, i 1. 
She cannot be so much without true judgement — Having so ‘swift and excellent awit... il. 
Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye . 2. 2. 1 1 1 0 ew ew ew  Lowe’s L. Lost, ii. 
Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste. . . . « « . SMid. N. Dream, i. 
I had no judgement when to her I swore. — Nor none, i in my faa: now you give her o’er ._ iii. 
Some god direct my judgement! . .. . ‘ - « « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


Had you been as wise as bold, Young i in limbs, i im n judgement old ee WE SS was he Ge? Ss Lae Ms 
Seven times tried that judgement is, That did never choose amiss. . . . . ...-.. ii 
With all brief and plain conveniency Let me have judgement .. . ...... +. =. = «IV. 
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JUDGEMENT. — What judgement shall I dread, doing no mes ~ « « « «) Mer of Venice, iv. 


A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel!. . . . ‘ iv. 
If you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew yourself with your judgement ors er You Like It, i. 
Provided that you weed your better judgements Of all opinion. . . . . ‘ ii. 
Whose judgements are Mere fathers of their garments. . . . . . 2. 2 « « ‘AL rs Well, i. 
We must not So stain our judgement, or corrupt ourhope .. . Si ags te . i. 


So holy writ in babes hath judgement shown, When judges have been babes ee ae oe BN 


* 
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The truth is, I am only old in judgement and understanding . . . . . . « . 2 Henry IV. i. 


My judgement is, we should not steptoo far . 2. 1. 6 ee ee ee ew ee we ee ke 
You have good judgement in horsemanship oe ew ww wt ww ww tw) Herery V. iii. 
I have perhaps some shallow spirit of judgement. . . ~ . « 2 t Henry VI. ii. 
So weak of courage and in judgement That they ’ll take no yoneice atourabuse 3 Henry VJ. iv. 
The urging of that word ‘ judgement ’ hath bred a kind of remorse in me . . . Richard ITI. i. 
Of an excellent And unmatched wit and judgement. . . on ih Pens VIII. ii. 
He ’s one o’ the soundest judgements in Troy, whosoever, Are a proper man 7yvoi. and Cress. i. 
Mine eyes and ears, Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous shores Of will and judgement. . ii. 


In self-assumption greater Than in the note of judgement ..... ii. 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath iv. 
Had you tongues to cry Against the rectorship of judgement? . . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
O judgement ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, And men have lost their reason Fulius Caesar, iii. 
Under heavy judgement bears that life Which he deservestolose . . .. . . . Macbeth, i. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement . ...... =... +. Hamlet, i. 
Others, whose judgements in such matters cried in the topofmine. . . . . . . 2. . «ik 
What judgement Would step from this to this? . . Be ee A i ee 
The distracted multitude, Who like not in their jidgement: but their eyes SE | ae et “ae, es MS 
To fear judgement; to fight when I cannot choose; andtoeatnofish . .. . King Lear, i. 


Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, And thy dear judgement out! . . 2. 1. 1. 1. 6 ee eh 
This judgement of the heavens, that makes us tremble, Touches us not with pity. . . 
Itisa judgement maimed and most imperfect That will confess perfection so could err Othello, i i. 


And passion, having my best judgement collied, oa toleadtheway. . ..... . i 
Your suspicion is not without wit and judgement. . GS He RE. Ae ee AG 
My salad days, When I was green in judgement: cold i in blood . » 0 6 e « Ant, and Cleo. i. 
You praise yourself By laying defects of judgement tome. . . . . . +. s+ «© we li, 
I see men’s judgements are A parcel of their fortunes . . ee he gts & © 4a 
Is’t not meet That I did amplify my judgement in Other conclusions? Hoe eS Combeline, i. 
The effect of judgement Is oft the cause of fear . . . <M Ga AL Neo ee oe . . iv. 
Our very eyes Are sometimes, like our judgements, blind . oe a Xe a ee ee ee 3 
JUDGEMENT-DAY. — The dreadful judgement-day So dreadful will not be » . « . U Henry V1. i. 
He shall never wake till the judgement-day. . . ~ 6 «© « « « . Richard III. i. 
Jupcest. — O Thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts! A ke . . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Jupicious. — He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows The fits 0’ the season . . Macbeth, iv. 
Though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Juccuer. — Nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, Dark-working sorcerers . . Cont. of Errors, i. 
JuGccuinc. — Here is such patchery, such juggling, and such knavery!. . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed, That palter with us ina double sense Afacbeth, v. 


JuiretT.—What light through yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Juliet isthe sun Rom. & Ful. i ii. 


Heaven is here, Where Juliet lives . . Sg see cae oe Ss Tae, Eset) AN 
They may seize On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand Sy ce, ap ee ca. ES el Se “A 
Hang up philosophy! Unless philosophy can makea Juliet. . 2. 6. «©. . ee ee es Tih 
Never was a story of more woe Than this of Juliet and her Romeo ie ae ve UR ay oe 
Jurtus. — That Julius Cesar wasa famous man. . . Richard ITI. iii. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, A little e ere the mightiest Julius fell . . Hamlet, i. 
Juty. — He makes a July’s day short as December .... . ~ « « « Winter's Tale, i. 
By intelligence, And proofs as clear as fountsin July . . . *. . « Henry VIII. i. 
Jump. — I will not jump with common spirits, And rank me with the ‘barbarous Mer. of Venice, ii. 
In some sort it jumps with my humour . . ~ . « t Henry IV. i. 


And wish To jump a body with a dangerous physic That’ s sure death without it  Coriolanus, iii. 
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Jump. — Here, upon this bank and shoal of time, We ‘ld jump the lifetocome. . . Macbeth, i. 7. 
Though they jump not on a just account, As in these cases, where the aim reports . . Othello, i. 3. 
Our fortune lies upon thisjump. . . ; ~ 6 ew 1 Amt. and Cleo. iii. 8. 
You do not know, or jump the after i jaquiry on veut own eeperil oe ew ew we) 6 Cymbeline, v. 4. 

Jumpetu. — Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. . . . . . « « Richard I1f, ii. 1. 

Jungs. — He was but as the cuckoo is in June, Heard, not regarded ~- . 2 «) 1 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
The breese upon her, like a cow in June, Hoists sails and flies. . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 10. 

Juno. — Like Juno’s swans, Still we went coupled and inseparable . . . . .As You Like It, i. 3. 
Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes Or Cytherea’s breath . . . . . . «Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick And he her dieter . . . - « Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

JuNo-.Likge. — Leave this faint puling and lament as I do, In anger, Tane-like . . Cortolanus, iv. 2. 

Jupiter. — Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter; I never drank with him in all my life 7rtus Andron. ww. 3. 
As I slept, methought Great Jupiter, upon his eagle backed, Appeared tome. . Cymebeline, v. 5. 

Jurisnictrion. — Now art thou within point-blank of our jurisdiction regal . . 2 Henry VJ, iv. 7. 

Jury.—The jury, passing on the prisoner’ s life, May in the sworn twelve havea thief Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 

Just. — Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; ‘tis just the fashion. . . . As You Like It, ii. 1. 
*T was just the difference Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. . . . . . . Othe 5. 
Uncertain life, and sure death. — Just, you say well; so would I have said. . . Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
And God befriend us, as our cause isjust! . . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee we et Henry IV. 3, 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just . . . . 2. . 1. we we 0 2 Henry VI. iti. :. 
So just is God, to right the innocent . . . . Richard 1171. i. 3. 
Be just, and feat not: Let all the ends thous aim’ st at be thy country S, Thy God's Henry VIII. iii. 2. 
You may be rightly just, Whatever I shall think . . . . . « Macbeth, i iv. 3. 
Thou art e’en as just a man As e’er my conversation coped withal tk ep owe & Pf amnlel, Vik 2, 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plague us . . King Lear, v. 3. 
I think that thou art just and think thou art not. I’ll have some eo ~ 2 0 « « Othello, iii. 3. 
It is just so high as it is, and moves with it own organs . . ~ + « « Ant. and Cleo. it. 7. 

Justice. — Liberty plucks justice by the nose; The baby beats the nurse. . . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
It rested in your grace To unloose this tied-up justice when you pleased. . . . . . . . 1 43. 
What's open made to justice, That justice S02eS~ 5 ke Gk Se ee! ID Se Ye “EI 
My name is Elbow: I do lean upon justice, sir . . a ee | 
There is a vice that most I do abhor, And most desire should nent the blow of justice sr la. cae. abe 
Yet show some pity. — I show it most of all when J show justice. . 1. 1. we ee SCO 
But most willingly humbles himself to the determination of justice . . . . .. . . . ili. 
His life is paralleled Even with the stroke and line of his great justice . 2... . . =... iva. 
Give me the scope of justice ; My patience hereistouched . ......2.2.+24 2428 %W% 
Justice always whirls in equal measure . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Earthly power doth then show likest God’s When mercy seasons justice . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Therefore, Jew, Though justice be thy plea, considerthis . . . . 2... 1 + «© » + IME 
That, in the course of justice, none of us Should see salvation . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ee ee IW 
I have spoke thus much To mitigate the justice of thy plea . . oe Oe, Te Ae 
As thou urgest justice, be assured Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest . . iv. 1. 
And then the justice, In fair round belly with good capon lined. . . . . As You Like ‘lt, it. 7. 
Time is the old justice that examines all such offenders, and let Time try . ... iv. 1. 
Loosing upon thee,in the name of justice, Without all terms of pity . .. . . Au s ‘Well, li, 3. 
Be certain what you do, sir, lest your justice Prove violence. . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
Barely in title, not in revenue. Richly in both, if j justice had her right: . . « Richard IT. i. 1. 
By this face, This seeming brow of justice, did he win The hearts of all. . . 1 Henry JV’. iv. 3. 
They, by observing of him, do bear themselves like foolish ences ~ 2 es «2 Henry Vive 
The sad-eyed j justice, with his surly hum... . . « . « Henry Vi. 2. 
And poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, Whose hear stands sure... . 2 Henry VI. ii. 1. 
Justice with favour have I always done; Prayers and tears have moved me, gifts could never iv. 7. 
Thus hath the course of justice wheeled about, And left thee buta very prey totime Richard //1/. iv. 4. 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up To the sharp’st kind of justice . « . Henry VIII. ii. 4. 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and Disdainful to be tried by’t . . . ; i, 4. 
Not ever The justice and the truth o’ the question carries The due o’ the verdict with it hte Moule 
*Suum cuique’ is our Roman justice. . . . 2. 6 2 1 eee ee ee) Lites Andron. i. i. 
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Justicr, — This even-handed justice Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice Macbeth, i. 7. 
In the corrupted currents of this world Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice . AH/avede?, iii. 3. 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, Unwhipped of justice. . . . . . asi mae iii. 


ee pened 


We may not pass upon his life Without the form of justice . . a ill. 
Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief eee Tae iv. 
Change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief? . . . . . iv. 
Plate sin with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks . . . 1... . iv. 
If my speech offend a noble heart, Thy arm may do thee justice... . 2... ees UY, 
Falseness cannot come from thee ; for thou look’st Modest as ee . . . . « Pericles, v. 
Justicer. — Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer . . . ‘ . . King Lear, iii. 
This shows you are above, You justicers, that these our nether ¢ crimes So speedily can venge! iv. 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes So speedily can venge! . .. . iv. 
JustLinc. — How has he the leisure to be sick In such a justling time? . . . 112 iwey IV. iv. 
Justiy. — That justly think’st, and hast most rightly said . . - . . « King Lear, i. 
Juttry. — As doth a galled rock O’erhang and jutty his confounded bake » » « « Henry V. iii. 
No jutty, frieze, Buttress, nor coign of vantage . . < . . Macbeth, i. 
JuvENAL. — How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, -_ ‘tender juvenal? Love's L. Lost, i. 
A most acute juvenal; volable and free of grace! . . . . 2. «© we . ih 
Most brisky juvenal and eke most lovely Jew . . . . «2. 1 we © we Mid. N. Dysniit lib 


K. 


Kam. — This isclean kam . . . a ec Cad. Be Be. Oe Se . » Cortolavexs, iii. 
Kats. — You are called plain Kate, ‘And Bonny ‘Kate a 3 eG Tam: is Shrew, i ii. 
The prettiest Kate in Christendom, Kate of Kate Hall, my aoneredanniy Kate .. li, 1. 
Keget. — Rocks and congregated sands, — Traitors ensteeped to clog the guiltless keel " Othello, i. 
Make the sea serve them, which they ear and wound With keels of every kind Ant, and Cleo. i. 
KgeEn. — Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, Than fall, and bruise to death Meas. for Meas. ii. 
The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen As is the razor’s edge invisible . Love's L. Lost, v. 
When she’s angry, she is keen and shrewd! She was a vixen when she went toschool MM. V. Dr. iii. 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, And fall somewhat into a slower method Richard //1. i. 
You are keen. — It would cost you a groaning to take off my edge. . . . Hamlet, ii. 
KEEnneEss. — No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness Of thy sharp envy Mer. of Venice, iv. 
KeEeEpinG. — Call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth? . . . . . . As You Like It, i. 
Keeping such vile company as thou art hath in reason taken from me all ostentation 2 Henry IV. it 
KENDAL GREEN. — Three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green. ~,- »« «1 Henry IV. in. 4. 
Kept. — The longer kept, the less worth: off with’t while ’t is vendible ~ . « « AM’s Well, i. 1. 
Since I had my office, I have kept you next my heart . . . .. . . . « Senry VIII. iii. 2. 
From all parts they are coming, As if we kept a fair here . . ‘ @ 5a. for ar gre ING 
KERNEL, — You were beaten in Italy for picking a kernel out of a pomegranate . . All’s Well, ii. 3. 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the soul of this man is his clothes . . « 4s. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, This squash, this gentleman Winter’ s Tale, i. 2. 
Were as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. x 
Kerns. — We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, Which live like venom Richard 1]. iis 1 
Kersey. — In russet yeas and honest kersey noes . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
KetTT_e. — Let the kettle to the trumpet speak, The trumpet to the cannoneer without Hamlet, v. 2. 
Kery. — Come, in what key shalla mantake you?). . . . . Much Ado,i. i. 
I will wed thee in another key, With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling Mid. N. Dream, i i. 1. 
Sitting on one cushion, Both warbling of one song, both in one key . . dik, 2. 
Bend lowand ina bondman’ s key, With bated breath and mpapenns humbleness Mer. of Vanice; 1. 3. 
Keep thy friend Under thy own life’s key . . ~ « . AL’s Well, i,t. 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, That new! st the on bottom of mysoul Henry V. ii. 2. 
There’s money for your pains: I pray you, turn the key and keep our counsel . . Othello, iv. 2 
Kise. — If ’t were a kibe, "T would put meto my slipper . . . 1 « Tempest, ii, 1. 
The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe . . Hanelet, v. 1. 
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KAI LL. — If you go on thus, you will kill yourself. . 2... . . 
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K1Bg, — If a man’s brains were in’s heels, were’t not in danger of kibes? . . . King Lear, i. 
K.IcKsHAws. — Any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook . 
KICKSHAWSES. — Art thou good at these kickshawses? . . . . . 
Kicky-wicky. — That hugs his kicky-wicky here athome ... . 


. « «2 Henry IV. 


er Much Ado, ii. 
. . Merry Wives, iii. 
. « « Much Ado, v. 

Mer. of Venice, iv. 


e e 2 ° ° © 


K1p-Fox. — We’ll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth . . = % 
Kupney. — Think of that, — a man of my kidney, — think. of that —-% 


Do all men kill the things they do not love? 


Hates any man the thing he would not kill ?— Every offence? is Tot a hate at first .. iv. 1. 


I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways: therefore tremble, and depart. . As You Like It, v 

The first thing we do, let’s kill allthe lawyers . . . ...... . . 2 Henry VI. iv, 
Guard thee well; For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, northere. . . . Zvot. and Cress. iv. 
Gentle friends, Let? s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully . . . . . SFulius Ceasar, ii. 
I have done a thousand dreadful things As willingly as one would kill ; a fly . . Litus Andron. v. 
If wrongs be evils and enforce us kill, What folly ’ tis to hazard life for ill! . Zon of Athens, iii. 


To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; But, in defence, by mercy, ’tis most just . . iti. 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; No; heaven forfend! I would not kill thy soul Othello, v 
KAUvLED. — If killed, but one dead that is willing tobeso . . . . - AS You Like It, i. 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, Was by a mousing owl ‘hawked at and killed Macbeth, ii. 
We have scotched the snake, not killed it . . eae oe a ee tii. 
For thou hast killed the sweetest innocent That eer ‘did lif up eye ie en Be OM, Se - Othello, v 
KIL.inG. — Indeed I promised to eat all ofhis killing. . . . . . 2... . . Much Ado, i. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. . . . 1. 6 0 ee e ee) Henry VIII. iii. 
I would have him nine years a-killing. . . 2... 1. 1 0 ee we ee ee) Othello, iv. 
Kn. — One of thy kin has a most weak pia mater . . . ‘ - . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Tumultuous wars Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound . . . . . « Richard II. iv. 
Not like to me, or any of my kin, And yet Llovehim . . . . 1... 0. + we ee ee OW 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin . . . » 0 0 0 «© « Troi. and Cress. iii. 
As if a man were author of himself And knew no other kin oe we ew wl tw wt 6 Corviolanus, v. 
A little more than kin, and lessthan kind . . ....... 2... .. . Hamlet, i. 
Your words and performances are no kin together . . . . . . « Othello, iv. 
KInp. — They want the use of tongue, a kind Of excellent dumb discourse » » « « Lempest, iii. 
It’s an honourable kind of thievery . . . 0 6 « «) Lwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Is she kind as she is fair? For beauty lives with kindness . ee ta Bad se Sec atahae ee ela 
There is, as ’t were, a tender, a kind of tender, made afar off. . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
I would not ha’ your distemper i in this kind for the wealth of Windsor Castle ee eee ee |e 


You may know by my size that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking . . . ee ae tee 2a, A 
Double and treble admonition, and still forfeitin the same kind! . . . . ‘Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 


It is as. dangerous to be aged in any kind of course . . Sb ge, AIG 
Did he break out into tears? — In great measure. — A kind overflow of kindness . Much Ado, i. 
Such kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your honesty _ iii. 


How am I beset! What kind of catechising call youthis? . ..... iv. 
A kind of insinuation, as it were, in via, in way, of explication . . . . . Lives L. Posh iv. 
The best in this kind are but shadows; and the worst are no worse . . . MMid. N. Dream, v 
My father did something smack, something grow to, he had a kind of taste. . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The weakest kind of fruit Drops earliest tothe ground . . . . 1 1 1 1 ee ee iv 
Herein Fortune shows herself more kind Than is her custom .... . iv. 3. 
Of what kind should this cock come of? . . . . . suk ‘As You Like ‘It, ii. 
Sometimes he is a kind of puritan. — O, if I thought that, I ld beat him like adog! 7wed/th Night, i ii. 3. 
I have heard of some kind of men that put quarrels purposely on others. . . . ac Ao 
Tumultuous wars Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound. . ‘ | Richard IT. iv. 


. 1 Henry IV. i. 


You shail hear in such a kind from me As will displease you. . . , 
. . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


Rob, murder, and commit The oldest sins the newest kind of ways 
’T is a kind of good deed to say well: And yet words are no deeds. 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless, Till he had forged himself a name . . . Cortolanus, v 

Be to me, though thy hard heart say no, Nothing so kind, but something pitiful Titus Andron, \i. 
It were a very gross kind of behaviour, asthey say... . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 


Henry V1IIT. iii. 2. 


5 
1. 


° ° Twelfth Night, i, 3 
~ « « Al’s Well, ii, 3. 
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Kinp.—All kind of natures That labour on the bosomn of this sphere . . . Z'tmon ia se aaa i. 


eae 


He owes For every word: he is so kind that he now Pays interest for’t . . . . os 
I take all and your several visitations Sokindtoheart. . 6... 0. ee ee ee ee 
Never mind Was to be so unwise, tobesokind . . . . 1. 1. 7 ee eee ee ee 
A little more than kin, andlessthankind . . .... . - . ss. « « Hamlet, i. 
There is a kind of confession in your looks. . . e 2) .tei So oie 
Refrain to-night, And that shall lend a kind of easiness To the next abetinence ae eee 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind . . . . . iil. 
A kind of yesty collection, which carries them through and through . . . . . . - + + Y. 
It is such a kind of gain-giving, as would perhaps troublea woman ... ..- +. s+ + Vs 
I had rather be any kindo’ thing thanafool . . .... .. 2... . . King Leas, t. 
She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition . . . . . Othello, ii. 
There are a kind of men so loose of soul, That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs . . iii. 
KINDER. — The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. . . . . . . Mid. N. Detain 
A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Where he shall find The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind . . . Limon of Athens, iv. 
Kinpy. — Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, Frosty, butkindly . . . As You Like It, ii. 
*K INDNEsS. — Is she kind as she is fair? For beauty lives with kindness TZwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Truly, sir, for your kindness I owe youa goodturn . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
A kind overflow of kindness: there are no faces truer than those that are so washed Much A do, i. 
My kindness shall incite thee To bind our loves up ina holy band. . . . ~ . 
I'll seal to such a bond And say there is much kindness in the Jew . . . Mer. of Venice, i i. 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge . . . . . . «© 6 8 sw ew ew As You Like It, iv. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness . . . . « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Kindness in women, not their beauteous Jooks, Shall win ny ‘Neve: on 4 iv. 
O’er and o’er divides him ’Twixt his unkindness and his kindness . . . | Winter’ R) Tale, i iv. 
He is as full of valour as of kindness; Princely in both . . . . ... . . Henry V. iv. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindness freezeth . . . . Richard 117]. iv. 
Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness Last longer telling than thy kindness’ date. ._ iv. 
You know the very road into his kindness, And cannot lose vour way. . . . . Cortolanus, v 
He outgoes The very heart of kindness . . . . « Limon of Athens, 1 
Yet do I fear thy nature; It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness . . « « « Macbeth, i. 
There ’s a great abatement of kindness appears . . . . . King Lear, i. 
*T was her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hay . a ts il. 
Your present kindness Makes my past miseries sports . . 3 Pericles, Vv. 
KINDNESSES. — Some invite me; Some other give me thanks for hindnesses . Com. of Errors, iv. 
KINDRED. — The vice is of a great kindred; itis wellallied . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Truly, I hold it a sin to match in my kindred . . . . , 2 ee ew wwe) Much Ado, ii. 
I promise you your kindred hath made my eyes watererenow . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
May complain of good breeding or comes of a very dull kindred. . . . . As Vou Like 11, iii. 
Fright fair peace And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood . . . . . . Richard I. i. 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right . . ve te Seale. Ne 


KincG. — Here will be an old abusing of God’s patience and the king” s English . Merry Wives, i. 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, The marshal’s truncheon. .. Meas. for Meas. ii. 
What king so strong Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? . ‘ ‘ iil, 
If I were as tedious asa king I could find it in my heart to bestow it all of your worship Much Ado iii. 
Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King andthe Beggar? . . . . . . . « Lowe's L. Lost, i. 


With what strict patience have I sat, To see a king transformed toa gnat! . . . iv. 
The king doth keep his revels here to-night . . . . . 1... . » » Did. N. “Dream, i ii. 
Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook . . . . iil. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings Mer. of Venice, i iV. 


It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, It is an attribute to God himself . . . . . .. . iv. 
A substitute shines brightly as a king Untila king be by . . a ee a ae ee 
Thou mayst say, the king lies by a beggar, if a beggar dwell near chin . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
What earthy name to interrogatories Can task the free breath of a sacred king? King laa iii. 
It is the curse of kings to be attended By slaves . . . a . . Ive2. 
What hope, what stay, When this was now a king, and now is eclay: ie a Gs Ae Get ar. a A. 
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Kina. — These signs forerun the death or fall ofkings . . ~ . « « « Richard 11, ii. 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the balm off from an anointed king . . .__ iii. 
Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names? . . 3, pace ae ae 
Let us sit upon the ground And tell sad stories of the death of kings Wl: tee Tee Bt whe a ce, SEG 


O that I were a mockery king of snow! . . ? iv. 
O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news? Let King Cophetua iuow the truth thereof 3 2 Hey 7 Viv 
Whiat infinite heart’s-ease Must kings neglect, that private menenjoy! . . . . Henry V. iv. 
What have kings, that privates have not too, Save ceremony, save genera) ceremony?. . ._ iv. 
If he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. . . . Vz. 
Nice customs curtsy to great kings ‘ Sa ae: SW 
Kings and mightiest potentates must die, For that’ s ‘the end of human icery: 1 Henry V1, iii. 


Contrary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a a aad . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings . . . . «3 Henry VI. ii. 
fHe that is the supreme King of kings Confound your hidden falsehood . . . Richard 17. ii. 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings . . - . . 6 + 6+ «© © © we eee We 
Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength . A 6. tue Be sae OR es ve, <8 
Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a judge That no cing can ‘coarapt. » . « Henry VI11. iii. 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 1 served my y king > ec Bee de TRO eae! & GE 
Your children shall be kings. . : ‘ i clas Ser eee OY, 6 Ae bet hs 4, 
What is this That rises like the issue of a ioe) ? ee i, St ec An Tes . iv. 
The play ’s the thing Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king a ae a oe Hamlet, ii. 
Almost as bad, good mother, As kill a king, and marry with his brother. . . . . . ili. 
A vice of kings: A cutpurse of the empire andthe rule . . . . . . 2. ee ee we) ORD 
A king of shreds and patches. . . . Pe ae ee ee ee ee ee | | 
Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable SQTVICE ko a ee ae we GS AW 
A man may fish with the worm that hath eat ofaking. .. . ~ iv. 


There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, That treason can but peep to what it would ; ose. AV: 
The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath . 2. 2. 1 1. 1 1 ee et ee ee ee UM 


‘ Now the king drinksto Hamlet’ . . bo ha Sh wh sete 
Ay, every inch a king: When I do stare, see how the subject quakes . . . « King Lear, iv. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, His breeches cost him butacrown ... . . Othello, ii. 
And falsehood Is worse in kings than beggars. . . .. - . 2 6 6 Cymbeline, iii. 
K ING-BECOMING. — The king-becoming graces, As justice, verity, temperance . . »« Macbeth, iv. 


K1NnGpom. — That would I, had I kingdoms to give . . . . AS You Like It, v. 
A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
The inheritance of this poor child, His little kingdom of a forced grave . . . . King ohn. iv. 
Thy word is current with him for my death, But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy . Richard /1. i. 


My large kingdom for a little grave, A little little grave, an obscure grave . . . . «. . . iid. 
Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down And set another up . . - . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
But for a kingdom any oath may be broken: I would break a thousand oaths . . 3 Henry VI. 1. 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night . ...... 2.2... . . . . Richard III, i. 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom forahorse! . .. ee i dae, Be coe. ride Se > EVE 
With all the choicest music of the kingdom, Together sung . Te Deum? . « Henry VITI. iv. 
The state of man, Like toa little kingdom . . . 1 0 ew ww Ftelins Cesar, ii. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike Feeds beast asman. .. . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
KINSMAN. — Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants. . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
Moody and dull melancholy, Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair . . Com. of Errors, v. 
Kiss. — And seal the bargain with a holy kiss . . . . . Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Lest the base earth Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss fe Ky ea lad Br cae pea, GS AH 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge He overtaketh in his i a eee es ee | 
Stop his mouth with a kiss, and let not him speak . . . « « « Much Ado, ii. 
So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not To those fresh mornitg drops . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
O, let me kiss This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss! . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


Some there be that shadows kiss; Such have but a shadow’s bliss . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
When you were gravelled for lack of matter, you might take occasion to kiss As Kou Like /t, iv. 
She hung about my neck ; and kiss on kiss She vied so fast . . . . « Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Bid good morrow to my bride, And seal the title with alovely kiss . . . 1. 2. 2. 6 ee) ith 
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Kiss. — One, Kate, that you must kiss, and be acquainted with . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss . . . » 0. t Ad's Well, ii. 5. 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, Youth ’s a stuff will not endure ~ « « Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose Who loves another best . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; You ll mar it if you kissit. .. Se @ - a M3: 
Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, As seal to this indenture of a love. 4 King ‘Joke, i ii. 1. 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part. . . . . « « Richard II. v. 1. 
Thou dost give me flattering busses.—By my troth,I kiss thee with a oat constant heart 2/en./ V. ii.«. 
Necessity so bowed the state That I and greatness were compelled to kiss. . . . ie HLA: 
I cannot kiss, that isthe humour of it... by Gl Gel ae a Re eas V. ii. 3. 
I can express no kinder sign of love Than this kind Rise oe ee we ww ww 8 Merry VI. i. 1. 
Just as I do now, He would kiss you twenty witha breath . . . . . Henry VIIZ. i. 4. 
Scants us with a single famished kiss, Distasted with the salt of broken tears Troi. and Cress. iv. 4. 
The kiss vou take is better than you give; Therefore nokiss . . . ... . oa AWG: 
O, a kiss Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! . . . . 1. 1. 2 e 8 «@ Corielanss, v. 3. 
That kiss is comfortless As frozen water toa starved snake . . . . . . . Tittus Androm. iii. 1. 
Ready stand To smooth that rough touch with atenderkiss . . , Rewes and Fultet, i. 5. 
Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urged ! Give me my sin again. — You kiss by the book i. s. 
Like fire and powder, Which as they kiss consume . . ee eae | es 


And, lips, O you The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kina: A dateless bargain ! 68. Weg, 
This kiss, if it durst speak, Would stretch thy spirits up into the air . . . . . King Leag, iv. 2. 
Let this kiss Repair those violent harms that my two sisters Have in thy reverence made! ._ iv. 7. 


Give mea kiss; Eventhis repaysme . ~ . « « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 
Kissep. — She is not to be kissed fasting, in réapect of her breath . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. . . . . « « « Hamlet, v.1 
Kisses.—My kisses bring again, bring again; Seals of love, but sealed in vain Meas. for Meas. iv. 1 
Strucken blind, Kisses the base ground with obedient breast. . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 3 
A nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses not more deena ~ 2 ee « « « AS You Like It, iii. 4. 
His kisses are Judas’s own children . . . ; iit. 4. 


I understand thy kisses and thou mine, And that? sa . feeling disputation a a. 2 Henry rT V. iii. 1. 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips With twenty thousand kisses . . . . 2 Henry V1. iti. 2. 


Takes my glove, And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, As I kissthee . . Tvot. and Cress. v. 2. 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin Rom. and Fd. iii.3. 
As if he plucked up kisses by the roots That grew upon my hps  .. .. .. . Othello, iii. 3. 
Bestowed his lips on that unworthy place, As it rained kisses . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last I lay upon thy lips. . . its . » Iv. 15. 
Kisstnc. — His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread . i oe As You Like Tt, it. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made For kissing . . . . . « Rickard IIT. i. 
I had good argument for kissing once.—But that ’s no argument for kissing now Troi. and Cress. iv. 
KITCHEN. — Even for our kitchens We kill the fowl of season. . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
You are pictures out of doors, Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens . . Othello, ir. 
Kir. — When the kite builds, look to lesser linen. . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Were ’t not all one, an empty eagle were set To guard the chicken from : a hungry kite? 2 Hen. V1. iii. 
Our monuments Shall be the maws of kites . . . . 1. 1 1 ew ew te ee Macbeth, iii. 
Kitren. —I had rather be a kitten and cry mew .. . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 


Knacks.— Rings, gawds, conceits, Knacks, trifles, aosepayes sweeimeats . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
Kwnappep.—I would she were as lying a gossip in that as ever knapped ginger Mer. of Venice, iii. 
KNAvE. —A cowardly knave as you would desires to be acquainted withal. . . Merry Wives, iii. 
My master is a kind of a knave: but that ’s all one, if he be but one knave Zwo Gen. of Ver. iii. 
Show your knave’s visage, with a pox to you! show your sheep-biting face! Meas. for Meas. v. 
Call the rest of the watch together and thank God you are rid ofaknave . . . AMuchaA a iti. 


Masters, it is proved already that you are little better than false knaves . . . . ‘ iv. 
I say to you, itis thought you are falseknaves . . . 1. 1 6 6 8 6 iv. 
Left in the fearful guard Of an unthrifty knave . . . 1. . 2 0 Mer. of Venice, i. 
Score me up for the lyingest knave in Christendom. . . .. . Tam. - the Shrew, Induc. 
The base is right; 't is the base knave that jars . . ...... ; ‘ iii. 


Poo be cm Sasatee coe see 


You are not worth another word, else I ‘Id call youknave ...... 4... Al's Well, ii. 
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Kwnave. — You should have said, sir, before a knave thou ’rt a knave . . . . A’s Well, ii. | 


As thou art a knave, and no nave: What an equivocal companion is this! ok v. 3. 
As the soldiers bore dead bodies by, He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly”: I Hensy i V. 1. 3. 
Three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at my back and let drive atme. . . ii. 


They are arrant knaves, and will backbite . . . . 1... 1. 1 1 ee ee 2 Henry I Viv. 
They say, ‘A crafty knave does need no broker’. . . oe ee ww ew 2 2 Henry VI. i. 
You shall go near To call them both a pair of crafty knaves i Ws Ss BE Set ee aS SS, fe ese bade 


Sit there, the lyingest knave in Christendom . . . 2. 1. 2 1 ee ee ew we ee CO 
A false-hearted rogue, a most unjust knave. . . . » . Trot. and Cress. v. 
All the peace you make in their cause is, calling both parties knaves . - « . +» Cortolanus, ii. 
The smiles of knaves Tent in my cheeks! . . . . iii. 
Invite them all: let in the tide Of knaves once more; my cook and I 1 provide Tim. of A theek iti. 
If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, Thou hadst been aknave ... . v. 
There ’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark But he’s an arrantknave. . . . "Hamlet, i. 
We are arrant knaves, all; believe none ofus. . . . . woe eth 
How absolute the knave is! we must speak by the card, or gquivocation will unde US... VW. 
You sir, more knave than fool, after your master. . . . . King mee i. 
Shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, worsted-stocking ‘nave Gwe ve il. 
A lily-livered, action-taking knave, a whoreson, glass-gazing, superserviceable, finical rogue ii. 
Art nothing but the composition of a knave, beggar, coward. . . . . ae ae oe ee | 
You beastly knave, know you no reverence ?— Yes, sir; but anger hath a privilege. wad: NG 
No contraries hold more antipathy Than I.and such aknave . . ee | 


Why dost thou call him knave? What ’s his offence? — His countenance likes me not <r 4b 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness Harbour more craft . 


He that beguiled you in a plain accent wasa plainknave. . . Sees “eh ii. 
You stabborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, We ’ll teach ou : ; ee 
You shall mark Many a duteous and eee knave .. . oh er ae . . Othello, i. 
Whip me such honest knaves .. . ee oats Hen tae Saxe Ges are sen fae ees: 
A slipper and subtle knave, a finder of occasions . ten sone : es See OM 
A devilish knave. Besides, the knave is handsome, yours oe ii. 
All those requisites in him vag folly and green minds look after: a  pestilent complete boave, ii. 
A knave teach me my duty! Ill beat the knave into a twiggen bottle . . 2... . . iit 
Such things in a false disloyal knave Are tricks of custom . . Sei he ae ek Ae es oe “ARIS 
Not being Fortune, he ’s but Fortune’s knave, A minister of her will: . « « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
There are verier knaves desire to live, for allhe bea Roman ..... . . Cymbeline,v 
What a drunken knave was the sea to cast thee in ourway . .. .... . . Pericles, it. 


KNavenrigs. — It is admirable pleasures and fery honest knaveries . . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Thou mistakest, Or else commit’st thy knaveries wilfully . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


He was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks. . . ... . . =. Henry V. iv. 
K-NAVERY cannot, sure, hide himself in such reverence . . . . « « « « «oe Much Ada, iii. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this mae psi ee at Ye oe . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
I would we were well rid of this knavery. . . . « Twelfth Night, iv. 
*T is as arrant a piece of knavery, mark you Som as can ibe offer % ~ + « © « Henry V. iv. 
Here is such patchery, such juggling, and such knavery! . . . . . . . voi. and Cress. ii. 
They must sweep my way, And marshal metoknavery ...... .. ». « Hamlet, iii. 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. . . . . . 2. - 6 © «© © «© «© «© = Othello, ii. 
Knavisn. — A knavish speech sleeps ina foolishear. . . . . 2. se . . Hamlet, iv. 
KNEAD. —I will knead him; I Il make him supple ... . a ee Troi. and Cress. ii. 


KNEADED. — This sensible warm motion to become A kneaded clod . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Kwnee.—Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love As You Like /t, ini. 
Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee, Whose duty is deceivable and false Richard JJ. ii. 


For ever will I walk upon my knees, And never see day that the happy sees . . . . v. 
Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow . . 2. 2. «© 1. 1 + © © © © @ we UY. 
O happy vantage ofa kneeling knee!,. . 1. . ae ae SE. She nas ae ta ee ee 


How long is ’t ago, Jack, since thou sawest thine own m knee? oe 8 ew ew @ ot Henry LV. 
Then I felt to his knees, and they were as cold asany stone. . . . . . . « « Henry V. ii. 
Supple knees Feed arrogance and are the proud man’s fees. . . . . . Zvoi. and Cress. iii. 
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Knee. — Upon my feeble knee I beg this boon, with tears not lightly shed . . Zitus Andron. ii. 3. 
Thy grandsire loved thee well: Many a time he danced thee on his knee Sek Ae oe, cad MGS 
Fall upon your knees, Pray to the gods to intermit the plague . . . . . . Ssdins Cesar, i. 1. 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, Died every day she lived . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Down-gyved to his ancle; Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other . . . Havmelet, ii. 1. 
Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, And crook the pisenaus aes ofthe knee. . ._ iii, 2. 
Help, angels, Make assay! Bow, stubborn knees!. . . ‘ 5 eg F i ae HR 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud As thurider’. a ee ae a oe Pevicies, Ve. 

KN8E-CROOKING. — You shall mark Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave . . . . Othello, i. 1. 

Knegvt. — She kneels and prays For happy wedlock hours . . . - . « Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Kneel down and take my blessing, good my girl. Wilt thou not stoop?" . « « t Henry VI. v. 4. 
Wouldst have me kneel? first let me ask of these, If they can brook I bow a knee 2 Henry VJ. v. 1. 

Knee. — Let us all ring fancy’s knell: I ’l! begin it, — Ding ons bell. . Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Contempt and clamour Will be my knell . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
He was brought again to the bar, to hear His knell rung out . ~ eo 0 oe 6 «) Menry VILL, it. 1. 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note I named my knell . . . : ee Are 


Able to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his hum is a battery . Coriolanss Ve 4. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell That summons thee toheavenorhell . . . epcdaas: i. 1. 


The dead man’s knell Is then scarce asked forwho. . . . . . 1 6 se we 2. ive 3. 
And so, his knellis knolled . . . . Dba Gs a> SR AE atc oe ~ wv 
Knew. — Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothitig Ye Ace Ab PR Bee BE | envy LV. i. 2. 
By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye . . . te ° - ii. g 
I am richer than my base accusers, That never knew what truth meant ie a “Henry VII. ii; 2. 
IT knew him, and I know him: sol leavehim. . . . . 1. 1 6 1 ee we we eo ew ew we) OD 
By my life, She never knew harm-doing. . . io ay ee eo es a ta a ae ON 
As if a man were author of himself And knew no other ‘Kin a eae . . Coriolanus, v. 3. 
The devil knew not what he did when he made man politic . . . . . . Timon oS Athens, iii. 3. 
I, to bear this, That never knew but better, issome burden . . . . .. S. ws ig” AWS 
Who ever knew the heavens menace so? . . el wah ca ee tS " Fudins Casar, i 1. 3. 
Had our general Been what he knew himself, it had pane al - 6 « « « Amt. and Cleo. iii. 10. 
You were half blasted ere [knew you. . we SAO ages “ay Sal |S. <a BGS ae = Gah SP Se AMG ES 
Harping on what I am, Not what heknewI was . . i iii. 13. 
Knire.— Just so much as you may take upon a knife’s point aid choke a daw withal “Much A ae. ii. 3. 
' Why dost thou whet thy knife soearnestly? . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Whose posy was For all the world like cutler’s poetry sens a knife ‘ mo a “ie eset nae: Be ERS 
The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, No more shall cut his master . . . 1 Heavy JV.i. 1. 
Like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
Fool, fool ! thou whet’st a knife to kill thyself. . . . . . « Rickard ITI. i. 1. 
Pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, That my keen knife see not the wound | it makes Macbeth, i. 5. 
KNIGHT. — Thine own true knight, By day or night, Or any kind of light. . . Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
’T is in the nose of thee; thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp. . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 3. 
O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news? Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof 2 Hex. JV. v. 3. 


The armourers, accomplishing the knights, With busy hammers closing rivets up Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth, Valiant and virtuous. . . . . & Henry VI. ww. 1 
Knit. — He shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with the finger of my substance Merry Wives, iii. 
Your ladyship must cut your hair. — No, girl; Ill knit it up in silken strings Zwo Gen. of Ver. ii. 
By and by, with us These couples shall eternally beknit. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 


2. 

7. 

I. 

I'll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning . . . + Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 2. 

I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable toughness 2 2 « ee « Othello, i. 3. 
To knit your hearts With an unslipping knot . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
KNITTER. — The spinsters and the knitters in the sun And the fie maids . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 4. 
KNITTETH. — By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Knives. — Some say knives have edges. It must beasitmay .... . . . . Henry V. ii. x. 
Knock. — O, the cry did knock Against my very heart! . . . . 1... . . Tempest, i. 2. 
Gallows and knock are too powerful on the highway . . .. 2... | Winter’ s Tale, iv. 3. 
1. 


I have an humour to knock. you indifferently well . . .. » 0 « «) Henry V. ii. 
The knocks are too hot; and, for mine own part, I have not a case ‘of lives eo bs ey RO. wade ~ AD RE 


ee | | ee 
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Knock. — Knocks go and come; God’s vassals drop anddie . . .. . . . . Henry V. iii. 
I ’ll knock his leek about his pate Upon Saint Davy’s day . . be BAe WN gl ok, TEV: 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use of dature:, - . « « « Macbeth, i. 
Knock, knock, knock! Who’s there, i’ the name of Beelzebub?. . . ..... =. . ib 
Knock, knock! Who’s there, in the other devils name? . . . 1. 1. 1. 1 1 ee ee) oh 
Let me go, sir, Or [71] knock you o’er the mazzard . . 2 ee ew ww «= Othello, ii. 

KNockeb. — Disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door. oe ew ew ew A's Well, iv. 
Chapless and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade. . . . . . . ~. Hantlet, v. 

K Nock1nc. — I hear a knocking At the south guts ce ee ew te ow tw ew + Macbeth, ii, 
Here ’sa knocking indeed! . . . De cite Fay Go hi Sipe ee ees el a ii. 
Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each others sige a 24 syste Tet the - ae Hamiet, ii. 

KNOLLED. — If ever been where bells have knolled to church . a ae Sac is. as You Like It, ii. 


Knot. — Sitting, His arms in this sad knot . . . Pou. Mee . . Lempest, i. 
In silken strings With twenty odd-conceited irucslove knots . ee-san o8 "Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
He shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with the finger of my substance. . . Merry Wives, iii. 
O time ! thou must untangle this, not I; It is too hard a knot for me to untie ! Twelfth Night, ii. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, Familiar as his ale oe eo ew ww wt Henry Vi. 


A knot you are of damned blood-suckers  . . » 0 © « 0 «) Richard 171, ii. 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, Infect the sound pine 2 ee 6 . « Lvot. and Cress. i. 
I ’]] have this knot knit up to-morrow morning . . ‘ Riowmec and Fultet, iv. 
So often shall the knot of us be called The men that ave the country pies Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Those precious motives, those strong knots oflove . . . . » + « « Macbeth, iv. 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts With an ainglipping knot . . » » Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate Of life at once untie. . . a ae er ee ae ee a 
K.not-crass. — You dwarf; You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made: . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
KNOTTED. — Thy knotted and combined locks to part. - » « Hamlet, i. 
Know.—To die, and go we know not where ; To lie in cold obstruétion and to rot Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Who thinks he knows that he ne’er knew my body, But knows he thinks that he knows . . iv. 
But I should know her as well as she knows me. . . ~ 2 2 © e © Com. of Errors, ii. 
Say what you will, sir, but I know whatI know. . . . ..... 2... ii. 
You always end with a jade’s trick: I know youofold ......... " Much Ado, i. 
I know not that, when he knows what I know ....... 664 . ii 
That to know, which else we should not know. . fo ah ee shoves SI 7. Lost, i. 
I will swear to study so, To know the thing I am forbid to know et en tah ey tele 
If study’s gain be thus and this be so, Study knows that which yet it doth not ‘know ee Ge oh 


Too much to know is to know nought but fame; And every godfather can giveaname .. .i 
You cannot beg us, sir, I can assure you, sir; we know what weknow . . ...... = «WV. 
You shall know all that you are like toknow . . . ~ 6 6 « « « ©) Mid. N. Dream, v. 
If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do. oe ew ww ew we Mer. of Venice, i. 
It is a wise father that knows his own child . . . ii. 
This I must do, or know not what to do: Yet this I will nt ‘do, do how 1c can A. Ss Vou Like It, ii. 
But know I think and think I know most sure My art is not past power. . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Is it possible he should know what he is, and be thatheis?. . . . . 2... 4... iv. 
I cannot speak, nor think, Nor dare to know that which Iknow . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


I know a trick worth two of that, i’ faith . . . ~ . 0 6 ©) & Henry LV. ii. 
She’s neither fish nor flesh ; a man knows not where to have her iS Cec, dose . ni 
I knew him, and I know him ; solleavehim. .. . ‘ 8 ‘Haw VU. ii. 
We know each other well. — We do; and long to know pach: other worse . TJyvrot. and Cress. iv. 
I know you can do very little alone; for your helps aremany ... . . . . Covriolanus, ii. 
You know neither me, yourselves, nor any ms aie, uke Dw. - MAW aa ee ee”! ik "ge Bie ae de ke 
] know not where toturn. . B.S Ree eke Wh UK cae a 
Discover to yourself That of yourself which you yet know: not of - 2 + « «) Fudius Cesar, i. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, But here I am to hina whatI doknow .. .. iii. 
To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself. . . . Bs ae. it oe. snug ii. 


For now I am bent to know, By the worst means, the worst . be i ae RY A iii. 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our power to account? Ue v. 
She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of that: Heaven knows what she haa iowa! v. 


2. 
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Know. — Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not ‘seems’ . . . . . . Hanedet, i. 2. 
What we know must be and is as common Az any the most vulgar thing | tosense ... . .i2. 
Some doubtful phrase, As, ‘ Well, well, we know,’ or * We could, an if we moula at AS aes acd. he Dee 
Makes us rather bear those ills we have Than fly to others that we know not of . coe. ta SH 


For wise men know well enough what monsters you make ofthem. . . . . . - - = = ii. 1. 
Lord, we know what we are, but know not what wemay be. . 2. - - s+ se ee + iv. 5. 


But, to know a man well, were to know himself. es we me, 8 we Re sw . 2 WD 
One that is neither known of thee nor knows thee . opi tes Ki ing? Lear, ii. 2. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; Yet Ta am doubtful one Nee oe & Ges Be a We 
Nor know I aught By me that’s said or done amiss this night . . . . - Othella, ii. 3. 


Not wanting what is stol’n, Let him not know ’t, and he’s not robbed oe all Et ‘ “Ae 3s 
Though you can guess what temperance should be, You know not what it is A #¢. and C leo, ili. 13. 
Directed by some that take upon them toknow . . . we ww ow we )«=6Cymbeline, Vv. 4. 
Do take upon yourself that which I am sure you do not know See bh sg, <ig Ve. 4. 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, And what hecraves . . . . ‘Perici 4 a 
What I have been I have forgot to know; But what I am, want teaches me tothinkon . . ii, 1. 
Kwnow1Nnc. — What men may do! what men daily do, not seri what they dol . Muck Ado, iv. 1. 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill . . 1 ww ee Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
Indeed, if you had your eyes, you might fail of the knowing’s me .. .. . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Full of idle dreams, Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 2. 
This sore night Hath trifled former knowings . . - © - 7 6 ee se ees Macbeth, ii. 4. 
2 


Knowing nought, like dogs, but following . . . . . King Lear, ii. 2. 
No, let me know: And knowing what I am, I enow what she shall be. . 2. a Othello, iv. 1. 
He ’s very knowing; I do perceive ’’t . . . . . . Ant, and Cleo. iii. 
Let him be so entertained amongst you as suits, with gentlemen of your knowing . Cymbeline, i. 
He did incline to sadness, and oft-times Not knowing why . . . - - + + © © © e © + i. 
One of your great knowing Should learn, being taught, forbearance . 2. 1. 1 ee ee oh 


KNow.epce. — He has no more knowledge in Hibocrates and Galen . . . . Merry W ives, iii. 
If your knowledge be more it is much darkened in your malice... . . Meas. ne Meas. iii. 
Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with dearer love . .. . iii. 
I have for barbarism spoke more Than for that angel knowledge you Can say . Love’ $ ube Lost, i. 
His ignorance were wise, Where now his knowledge must prove ignorance ..... . ii, 3. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice . . . 2. 2. 2 1 6 + + ee ee Ave 


How prove you that, in the great heap of your knowledge? . . . . . As You Like It, i. 2. 
In a better world than this, I shall desire more love and knowledge of you . bp Be oe Sa 
O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove ina thatched house! . . . . . . . . + «iii. 3. 
I speak not this that you should bear a good opinion of ny knowledge . a a a ae ee 
If knowledze could be set up against mortality .. . . . . All's Well, i. 
We make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming ‘knowledge fe oe, a = AL 
In mine own direct knowledge, without any malice . . iii. 
I will bespeak our diet, Whiles you beguile the time and feed your knowledge Twelfth Night, iil. 
I profit in the knowledge of myself, and by my friends Iam abused . . ‘ v. 1. 
Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my knowledge . . . a Vale <a Get lee wee Winter's Tale, i. x. 
Alack, for lesser knowledge ! how accursed In being so blest! rae ae ae ee ae ee ii. 
How will this grieve you, When you shall come to clearer knowledge? . . . . . - + ii. 
Something rare Even then will rush to knowledge . 2. 2 1 1 1 1 ee ee ee Shi 
Our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge . 2. 2 1 1 1 1 we ee ee ee CU 


To my knowledge, I never in my life did look on him. . . . . Richard IT. ii. 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes That what he feared? is chanced . 2 Henry LV. i. 
Of great expedition and knowledge in th’ aunchient wars, upon my particular knowledge Hen. V. iii. 
To mope with his fat-brained followers so far out of his knowledge € See Bese Sd ees “Als 
Isa good captain, and is good knowledge and literatured in the wars . . . ee ee 
There is more good toward you peradventure than is in your knowledge to dreain of ec iv. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Take you, as *t were, some distant knowledge of him; As thus, ‘I knowhis father’ . Hamlet, ii. 
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He is very great in knowledge and accordingly valiant. . . 2. 1. 2 1 2 ee ee ee OS. 
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They have more in them than mortal knowledge. . . . . - «2 6 ee « « =Macbeth, i. 5 
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KNow.gepcGe.—Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuc':, Till thou applaud the deed Macéeth, iii. 


2 
And woes by wrong imaginations lose The knowledge of themselves. . . . . King Lear, iv. 1 
Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed 1’ the sway of yourownwill . . .. . . iv. 7. 
Who, being mature in knowledge, Pawn their experience to their present pleasure. A zt. & Cleo. i. 4. 

. When poisoned hours had bound me up From mine own knowledge. . . . . . . ..~ «ii 2 
Leave unexecuted Your own renowned knowledge . . ue oh Bag sae dare ga oa OS ANZ 
They cannot tell; look grimly, And dare not speak their knowledge a ee . iv. 12. 
And to this hour no guess in knowledge Which way they went . . . ... . ¢ ‘ypibeling.| i. 1. 
More particulars Must justify my knowledge . . . ‘ il. 4. 

Known. — He hath known you but three days, and already 3 you are no stranger Twelfth Night, i. 4. 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late! . . . . 1... . +. Romeoand Fuliet, i. 5. 


L. 


Lasan. -—— When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep . . . . Mer. of Venice, i i. 3 
Labour. — There be some sports are painful, and their labour Delight i in them sets off TemZest, iii. 1 
The mistress which I serve quickens what ’s dead And makes my labours pleasures. . . . iii. 1 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, Most busy lest, when I doit. . . . . iii a. 
I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o’er ears for my labour . . 6 a. & UR Oke AE 
Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou Shalt have the air at freedom a. % iv. 1 
If haply won, perhapsa hapless gain ; If lost, why then a grievous labour won 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. I. 
. As fast locked up in sleep as guiltless abour . . . . . . . =... » Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
Surely suit ill spent and labour ill bestowed. . . . ~ . + « Much Ado, iii. 2 
If your love Can labour aught in sad invention, Hang her an ‘epitaph upon hertomb . . Ve I. 
Your suit is cold. Cold, indeed; and labour lost . . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice ii, 7 
If thou diest before I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. . . . . . As You mee Ns ii. 6 
He saves my labour by his own approach . . . 1 ee ew ee ee : ii. 7 
Neither do I labour for a greater esteem. . v. 2 
Leave that labour to great Hercules ; And let it be 1 more than Alcides? twelve Tam. of the Shrew, i i. 2 
For thy maintenance commits his body To painful Jabour . Swe sk Ss v. 2 
This is a practice As full of labour as a wise man’s art. . . . . . s . “Twelfth Night, iii. 1 
Very little pains Will bring this labour toan happyend . .... .. . . Kimg Fohn, iii. 2 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour . . . . . . « Richard 1]. v. 6. 
’T is my vocation, Hal; ’t is no sin for a man to labour in his vocation 6 ae ape 1 ol hile IVviv2 
O, I do not like that paying back; ’tisadouble labour .. . y he IBS od iil. 3 
Their pride and mettle is asleep, Their courage with hard labour tame and dull oe. Sd ba AVES 
The incessant care and labour of his mind Hath wrought the mure . . . . 2 Henry IV’. iv. 4. 
So service shall with steeled sinews toil, And labour shall refresh itself with hope Henry V. ii. 2 
And follows so the ever-running year, With profitable eee tohisgrave. . . iv. 1 
And shall these labours and these honours die? . . . Stn hag ene VI. i. 
While these do labour for their own preferment, Behoves it us to labour for the realm . set 
As I have seen a swan With bootless labour swim against the tide. . . . . . 3 Henry VI. i. 4 
That their very labour Was to them asa painting . . 2. 1. 1 eee + « Memry VITI11 
I have had my labour for my travail .. gS Je Trot. and Cress. i. 1 
Most miserable hour that e’er time saw In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! ! Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 5 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour To make thee full of growing . . . . Macbeth, 14 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, Balm of hurt minds . . . . 2 
This is a joyful trouble to you; But yet ’tis one. — The labour we delight in physics pain . 3 
Meantime we thank you for your well-took labour: Goto your rest . . . . . . Hamlet, ii.2 
We shall jointly labour with your soul To give it due content . . .... iv. 5 
’T is sweating labour To bear such idleness so nearthe heart . . ... . y i: and Cleo. i. 3 
Now all labour Mars what it does ; yea, very force entangles Itself with strength . - . ive 14. 
Lasourep. — Which never laboured in their minds tillnow . . . . . Mad. N. ‘Prsawm, Vv. I. 


{ have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs, And laboured all I could to do himright Richard //. ii. 3. 
Lapourer. — I ama true labourer: I earn that I eat, get that I wear. . . As You Like Jt, iii. 2. 
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LABYRINTH. — What, lost in the labyrinth of thy fury! . . . . . 6. « « Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
L.ace.— O, cut my lace; lest my heart, cracking it, Break too! . . . . . . Winter’s Tale, iii. 
O, cut my lace in sunder, that my pent heart May have some scope to beat. . Richard /11. iv. 
What envious streaks Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Lacep. — White and azure laced With blue of heaven’s own tinct . . . . . . Cymebeline, ii. 
Lack. — Let all my sins lack mercy! . . «0 ee ew we « Much Ado, iv. 
They shall think we are accomplished With that \ we ack ~ 0 ee « «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a reverend estimation . . . . . . iv. 
She says I am not fair, that I lack manners ; She calls me ee . . « « AS You Like It, iv. 


They that least lend it you shall lack you Bint : ~ ee « e All’s Well, i. 
A little thing would make me tell them how much I lack of aman. .. . Jwelfth Night, iii. 
Most excellent, i’ faith! things that are mouldy lack use . . . . « « «2 Henry LV, iii. 


For competence of life I will allow you, That lack of means enforce vou not to evil; ee a 
Though abundantly they lack discretion, Yet are they passing ei . . . Cortolanss, i. 


Our power is ready ; Our lack is nothing but our leave . . : . . . « Macbeth, iv. 
They have a plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak hams 0 ew ew ww te) Hamlet, ii. 
I lack iniquity Sometimes to do me service. . . . « 6 « « Othello, i. 
I care not for you, And am so near the lack of charity —To z accuse myselt. - « Cymbeline, ii. 
How look I, That I should seem to lack humanity? . . a ee ee ee ee ee | 
Lackegp. — But being lacked and lost, Why, then we rack the valde: . . . « « Much Ada, iv. 


What, what, what! I shail be loved when Iam Jacked. . . «© « + « Coriolanus, iv. 
What ‘he spake, though it lacked form a little, Was not like madness: » + « « « Hamlet, iii. 
Lackgy. — Never anybody saw it but his lackey: ’tis a hooded valour .. . . Henry V. iii. 
LACK-LUSTRE.— Looking on it with lack-lustre eye. . « As You Like It, ii. 
Lap.—There are yet missing of your company Some few odd ‘lads that vot remember not J7emefest, v. 
Two lads that thought there was no more behind But such a day to-morrow . Winter's Take, i. 
A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy, by the Lord . . . « . w . . «8 Henry IV. ii. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; Of parents good, of fist most valiant . . . . . Henry V. iv. 
Golden lads and girls all must, As chimney-sweepers, come todust . . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 
Lapopkgr. — Now in as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder. . . . . . «© «. « 1 Henry 1V.i. 
When degree is shaked, Which is the ladder to all high designs. . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Lowliness is young ambition's ladder, Whereto the climber-upward turns his face Fwdius Cesar, ii. 


Lapigs.— The old saying is, Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes 7wo Gen. of Verona, v. 


Such pearls as put out ladies’ eyes; For I had rather wink than look onthem . ag, at oe 
[t is certain I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted . ..... +. + . Much Ado, i. 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, Men were deceivers ever . . ii. 
When ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes, Do we not likewise see our learning there? ? Love’ $ L. Lost, i Iv. 
Fair ladies masked are roses in their bud . . . bo feie Ge = we “ee le? al te as ak ANG 
These ladies’ courtesy Might well have made our sport a comedy . ee dy VR ee Se 
Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? —I fear it, I promise you . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
To bring in— God shield us ! — a lion among ladies, is a most dreadful thing . . . . . . iii. 
Ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear The smallest monstrous mouse. . . . . ... Vz 
It is the first time that ever [ heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. . . As You Like It, i. 
I confess me much guilty, to deny so fair and excellent ladies any thing . . . . . . . . el 
Tf ladies be but young and fair, They have the giftto knowit . . . 6 6 2 oe ee ee) ok 
How vexest thou this man! talkest thou nothing but of ladies?. . . . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours . . Henry V. v. 
Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of France,—I cannot tell vatis baiseren Anglish . . v. 
Deck my body in gay ornaments, And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks 3 Henry VJ. iii. 
What a loss our ladies Will have of these trim vanities! . . . . . . + + « Henry VIII. i. 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies . . - . . « Titus Andron, ii. 
Ladies that have their toes Unplagued with corns will have a ‘bout with you Romeo and Fuliet, 1. 
Not born where ’t grows, But worn a bait for ladies . . . . oe ew 6 Cymbeline, iii. 
She hath all courtly parts more exquisite Than lady, ladies, woman . . . . . . . se (iid 
Lapy. — Full many a lady I have eyed with best regard. . . . «© « « «+ « « Tempest, iii. 
I have heard of the lady, and good words went with her name . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
In mine eye she is the sweetest lady that ever Ilookedon .... .. + . Much Ado,i. 
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Lavy. — Amen, if you love her ; for the lady is very well worthy. . . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
I have played the part of Lady Fame. . . ‘ Wed iin ale” gan 2 ee 4 Ny 


A pleasant-spirited lady.—There ’s little of the melancholy élement’ in her ge ke Se Bee: ~S: 
I can find out no rhyme to ‘lady’ but ‘ baby,’ an innocent rhyme . 


e e s . 2 . . Vv 
Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, Lives not alone immured in the brain . Love's L. Lost, iv. : 


A lady walled about with diamonds! . .. . v. 
If you were men, as men you are in show, You would not use a awenile lady re) > Mid. N. Dreams lil. 
What lady is the same To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage? . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
That’s the lady ; all the world desires her; From the four corners of the earth they come. . . ii. 
Having such a blessing in his lady, He finds the joys of heaven here on earth. . iii. 
Railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In good set terms .. . ‘ig Ae Vou Like It, it. 
A lady far more beautiful Than any woman in this waning age. . T. am. of the Shrew, Induc. 
You are now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion. . - . . Lwelfth Night, iii. 
Verily, You shall] not go: a lady’s ‘ Verily’ ’s As potent asa lord’s . 2 « © Winter's Tale, i. 
I have seen a lady’s nose That has been blue, but not her eyebrows . . . . . . 6 ee) Ok. 
There is no lady living So meet for this greaterrand . . . . 1. 6 6 6 ee ee ee Oh 
With many holiday and lady terms He questioned me . . 2 0 ee oe § Henry IV. i. 
Were I now by this rascal, I could brain him with his lady’s fan RR ae oe ae as es AD 
Constant you are, But yet a woman: and for secrecy, No lady closer . . .. . . se ii. 
Why, my skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose gown. . aes. ip. si ee ee AM 
Willi you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms Such as will enter a lady’s s ear? > . . . Henry Viv. 
If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my saddle... .. 2. ee eCOUY; 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber To the lascivious pleasing ofalute . . . Richard /1/.i. 
His conscience Has crept too near another lady . . . . arcs aes VIII. ii. 
So good a lady that no tongue could ever Pronounce dishonour of ner eas: il. 
There is no lady of more softer bowels, More spongy to suck in the sense of fear 1 rot. ore Che ress. ii. 
To make a sweet lady sad is a sour offence. . . aera ae ae ili. 
The Jady protests too much, methinks. — O, but she "il ‘keep her word oe aes Ge Hamlet, iii. 
Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick . . . . . . «VY. 
W ith every thing that pretty is, My lady sweet, arise. . . » 0 6 ww) 6 Cymbeline, ii. 
Lapysuip. — That dost never fight But when her humorous ladyship i isby . . . King Fohn, iii. 
Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last. . . .. . . . Hamlet, ii. 
LADY-SMOCKS all silver-white And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. . . eon Looe’ s ZL. Lost, v 
Lac. — The senators of Athens, together with the common lag of people ; Ti tmon of Athens, iii. 
T am some twelve or fourteen moonshines Lag of a brother . . . . . « « King Lear, i. 
LAG-END. — Well content To entertain the lag-end of my life With quiet hours. .1 Henry JV. v 
Larip. — Well said: that was laid on witha trowel. . eo ee ww ww AS You Like It, i. 
I met a fool; Who laid him down and basked him in ihe SO ce. et ee Sine. ads er ia 7 


The pretence whereof being by circumstances partly laid open . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 


Your sorrow was too sore laid on, Which sixteen winters cannot blow away . . ‘ v. 


T would that I were low laid in my grave: I am not worth this coil that ’s made for me King John, li. 
Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our friends true and constant . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
For certain, This is of purpose laid by some that hateme. ..... . . Henry VIII. v. 


LAKE. — Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness. . . . . . « « King Lear, iii. 
L+ mB. —O, poor souls, Come you to seek the lamb here of the oxi > - « « Meas. for Meas. v. 
Doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats ofalion. . . . . . Much Ado, \ i. 
The ewe that will not hear her lamb when it baes will never answer a calf when he bleats . iti. 
The greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck. . . As Vou Like /t, iii. 
Tut, she’s a lamb, a dove, a fooltohim! . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 


I ’I] sacrifice the lamb that I do love, To spite a raven’s . heart within adove . Jwelfth Night, v. 
We were as twinned lambs that did frisk i’ the sun, And bleat the one at the other Winter’s Tale, i. 
I will sit as quiet as a lamb; I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak aword . . . King ohn, iv. 
In war was never Jion raged more fierce, In peace was never gentle lamb more mild Richard //. ii. 
From the rising of the lark to the lodging ofthe amb . . . . . . . . . «) Henry V. iii. 
The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb. . . . . . . . . ee) 62 Henry V1. iii. 
As is the sucking lamb or harmless dove. . . iil. 
Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an lanecent lamb should be ade parchinient iv. 
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Lams — Such safety finds The trembling lamb environed with wolves . . . . . 3 phiacg VI. i. 


Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity . . 2 
When the lion fawns upon the lamb, The lamb will never cease to follow him. . . iv. 
Pray you, who does the wolf love? — The lamb. — Ay, todevourhim ... . Chrisiawns: ii. 
He’s a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. — He’s a bear indeed, that lives likealamb . . ii. 
Fiend angelical ! Dove-feathered raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! . . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
If thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee . . . . : . . « Limon of Athens, iv. 
You are yoked with a lamb That carries anger as the flint bears fire . « « « $eelins Caesar, iv. 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb To appease an angry ae » 2 + « « « Macbeth, iv. 
Prithee, dispatch: The lamb entreats the butcher . . we ew ew « Cymbeline, iii. 


Lams. — Throw some of them at me; come, lame me with t reasons. . . . . AS Fou Like It, i. 
Which lames report to follow it and undoes description todo it. . . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 
I cannot help it now, Unless, by using means, I lame the foot Of our design . . Cortolanus, iv. 


O most lame and impotent conclusion! . . oe oe Ee Ze . . « . Othello, ii. 
LAMENT. — Cease to lament for that thou canst not ‘help . rae er Teo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lamentme . . . . . . As Vou Like It, i. 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. . . - ~- . . . . « Richard IT. i. 
Leave this faint puling and lament as I do, In anger, Juno-tke » ee « + Coriolanus, iv. 
But yet let reason govern thy lament . . . . « Litus Andron. iii. 
T hough fond nature bids us all lament, yet ature’ 8 Teas are reason’s dheerinient ‘Romee & Fulzet, iv. 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament . . . . . . . 6 « - . . Hamlet, iii. 
LAMENTABLE. — O, they were all in lamentable cases! . . . . 1... . Love sL. Lost, v 
Why hoids thine eye that lamentable rheum?. . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, And send the hearers weeging to their beds Richard Il. v. 
Most lamentable day, most woful day, That ever, ever, I did yet behold! Romeo and Fultet, iv. 
Ah, what an unkind hour Is guilty of this lamentable chance! . . . . . v. 
The lamentable change is from the best; The worst returns to laughter. . . | Ki ee Least iv. 
LAMENTABLY. — A very pleasant thing indeed, and sung lamentably . . . . Winter's Take, iv. 
LAMENTATION. — Raining the tears of lamentation . ...... . + .Love’sL. Lost, v 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead. . . . . . All's Well, i. 
Give me no help i in lamentation; I am not barren to bring forth complaints . Richard 11, is. 
1 am your sorrow’s nurse, And I will pamper it with lamentations. . . . 2... 6. 6 +) Uh 
LAMENTED. — Shall be lamented, pitied, and excused Of every hearer. . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
LAMENTING. — Weeps every little flower, Lamenting some enforced chastity Afid. MN. Dream, iii. 
You do draw my spirits from me With new lamenting ancient oversights . . 2 Henry IV. it. 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings, And buzz lamenting doings in the air! 7#tusA ndronm. iii. 
Lamentings heard ?’ the air; strange screams of death. . . . . « Macbeth, ii. 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity for apes and grief for boys, . Cymbeline, iv. 
Lamp. — I know not what use to put her to but to make a lamp ofher. . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, My dull deaf ears a little usetohear . . . . vz 
My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light Shall be extinct with age. . . . . Richard JJ. 1. 
Thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp . a , ~ . . « 1 Henry IV, iti. 
These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, Wax dim . 5 sai a 8 . .t Henry VI, ii. 
In delay We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day . . : . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, As daylight doth a lamp a: % ii. 
By the clock, ’tis day, And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. . . . . Macbeth, il. 
He fishes, drinks, and wastes The lamps of night in revel. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Lampass. — Troubled with the lampass, infected with the fashions . . . Tame. of the Shrew, iii. 
LANCASTER. — Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster. . . . . . . Richard I/, i. 
What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster Sink inthe ground? .. . . .3 Henry Vi.v. 
Lance. — Now [ see our lances are but straws, Our strength as weak . . Tam. of the Shrew, v. 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts To fierce and bloody inclination. Xing Fokn, v 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blond, Your penstolances . . . 2 Henry lV. i 
Plate sin with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
But we do lance Diseases in our bodies . . . . woe ew ew we ee Att. and Cleo, v. 


Lanp. — Money buys Jands, and wives are sold by fate 2 oe ew ew tw ew we wt Merry Weves, v 
The ship is in her trim; the merry wind Blows fair from land . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
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Lanp. —I fear you have sold your own lands to see other men’s . . . . . As You Like It, iv. 
My love, more noble than the world, Prizes not eared of dirty lands . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 


Lord of thy presence and no land beside. . . . . - « « King Sohn, i. 
A foot of honour better than I was; But many a many foot of land the worse. . «6 2... ok 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land With any longed-for eraake Se iin GE ie MG iv. 
For I will ride, As far as land will let me, by your side . . Pee Richard Ili. 


This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, Dear for her reputation through the world . ii. 
Wert thou regent of the world, It were a shame to let this land by lease. . . . . «© «© ii. 


What a tide of woes Comes rushing on this woeful land at once! . . . . 1... ee Ok 
You may buy land now as cheap as stinking mackerel . . . . . . . « « «1 Henry IV. ii. 
It is known to many in our land by the name of pitch. . . . . i ae? Se Be AS ao - 
Galling the gleaned land with hot assays, Girding with grievous siege castles . . « Henry V. i. 
Your grief, the common grief of allthe land . . see ew ww ew wt 2 Henvy VI. i. 
Of all my lands Is nothing left me but my body’s length ee eA . «3 Henry VI, v. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land Have we marched on without impediment Richard 111. v. 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; His dews fall everywhere . . . . Henry VIIJ. i, 
Crimes, like lands, Are not inherited... ee . + « « Limon of Athens, v. 
This fellow might be in’s time a great buyer of land Ne ae, Ae Te ae a i adel oy, 
Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud at land . . , : oe ee ee) Othello, ii. 
Lanp-DAMN. — Would I knew the villain, I would land-damn hin oe ee 6+ Winter's Tale, ii 


LAND-FISH. — He’s grown a very land-fish, languageless, a monster . . . Tyvot. and Cress. iii. 
LANDLORD of England art thou now, not bine Thy state of law is bond slave . . Richard_/J. ii. 
LAND-RATS. — There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves Aer. of Venice, i. 
LAND-THIEVES. — There.be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves . . . - 
LANGUAGE. — Open your mouth ; here is that which will give language to you . . . Tempest, ii. 
What, iv metre? — In any proportion or in any language. . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Cunning i in Greek, Latin, and other languages . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
There is not chastity enough in language Without offence to utter them ~ . 6 « Much Ado, iv. 
They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v 
Now he hath a smack of all neighbouring languages . . . . .... . . Adl’s Well, iv, 
Speaks three or four languages word for word without book . . . . . . . Twelfth Nig&t, i. 
You speak a language that I understand not . . . . . « « Winter’s Tale, iii. 
There was speech in their dumbness, language in their: very gesture A ae ee er ee 
The language I have learned these forty years, My native English. . . . . . Richard /J/,i. 
F can drink with any tinker in his own language during my life. . . . . . «1 Henry JV. ii. 
Matter against him that for ever mars The honey of his language . . . . . Henry V/I/. iii. 
He has strangled His language in his tears. . 2. 1 1 1 6 ew we ew ew ee ete OW 
I shall remember this bold language. — Do. Remember your bold lifetoo . ..... =v. 
There ’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, Nay, her foot speaks . . TZvrot. and Cress. iv. 
Lips, let sour words go by and language end... . . »« Limon of Athens, v 
LANGUAGELEsS. — He’s grown a very land-fish, languageless, a monster . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
LanGuisn. — One desperate grief cures with another’s languish . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Lantern. — Thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern inthe poop . . . 1 Henry JV. iii. 
God shall be my hope, My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. . . . . 2 Heury VJ. ii. 
Lap. — Hoary-headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose . . .. Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Who are the violets now That strew the green lap of the new come spring? . . Richard //. v. 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold .... . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, And manched, aiid munched; and munched Macbeth, i. 
LAPLAND. — These are but imaginary wiles And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here Com. of Errors, iv. 
Lapsg. — Into the staggers and the careless lapse Of youth and ignorance . . . All’s Well, ii. 


To lapse in fulness Is sorer than to lie for need... oe we ee) Cymbeline, iii. 
Lapsinc. — With all the size that verity Would without fapeing suffer «oe 6 « « Cortolanus, v. 
Lapwinc. — ’T is my familiar sin With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest . Meas. for Meas. i. 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries away . . . . . - + « « + « « Com. of Errors, iv. 

Like a lapwing, runs Close by the ground . . we ee ee www ww Meh Ado, iii. 

This lapwing runs away. with the shell on his head . : . . . Hamlet, v 


Larp. — Falstaff sweats to death, And lards the lean earth as he walks along . .1 Henry LV. it. 
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Larp.—It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides, The want that makes him Jean 71m. of Ath. iv. 3. 
Larpep. — The mirth whereof so larded with my matter. . . . . 2. « « © Merry Wives, iv. 6. 
Wit larded with malice, and malice forced with wit . . . . « TLyrot. and Cress. v. 1. 
Larded with sweet flowers; Which bewept to the grave did go With srusdove showers Hamlet, iv. 5. 
Larcess. — A largess aniversal like the sun His hberal eye doth give to every one Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Lark. — Your tongue’s sweet air More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear. Aftd. NV. Dreanns, i. 1. 


Attend, and mark: [ do hear the morning lark . . . . itn ee he eS Boe See SEE 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark When neither is attended . . « « Mer. of Venice, v. 
Is the jay more precious than the lark, Because his feathers are more beautiful ? T. am.ofthe Shrew, iv. 
My dial goes not true: I took this lark for a bunting ae a eee . . All’s Well, ii. 
Night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing . . . . « « « «+ » Richard //, iu. 
From the rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb . . . . . . . » . « Henry V. iii. 
The busy day, Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald crows . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
’T is true; the raven doth not hatch a lark. . . « Litus Andron. ii. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear SRT eee: iii. 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, No nightingale . . ; iil. 
That is not the lark, whose notes do beat The vaulty heaven so ‘high above our heads. . oe) MD 
It is the Jark that sings so out of tune, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing seals so <A 


Some say the lark makes sweet division; This doth not so, for she divideth us . . ill. 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; O, now I would spate had changed voices 00 1 iil. 
The shrill-gorged lark so far Cannot be seen or heard . . . - . « « . King Lear, iv. 
Hark, hark ! the Jark at heaven’s gate sings, And Pheebus ’ gins arise . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
Lasctvtous. —I will find you twenty lascivious turtles ere one chaste man . . Merry Weves, ii. 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber To the lascivious pleasing ofalute . . . Richard I1J. i. 
Lasu. — How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! . . . . . Hanelet, iii. 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash the rascals naked through the world . . Othello, iv. 
Lass. — It was a lover and his lass, With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. As You Like It, v 
Last. — Although I seem so loath, I am the Jast that will last keep his oath . . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
I will follow thee, To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty . . . . . . As Vou Like It, ii. 
Last scene of all, That ends this strange eventful history . . . . . . . 20. ee eC 
At the last, Do as the heavens have done, forget yourevil . . . . . . . Winter’s Tale, v. 
So I regreet The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet . . » 2 1 « « Richard I, i. 
Comes at the last and with a little pin Bores through his castle wall B Cion Je. i” ers va das de? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hatethee . . . . . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 
Eyes, look your Jast! Arms, take your last embrace! . . . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, v 
Though last, not least in love . . . ce ee ww ew ww ww ew Fubius Cesar, fis 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well 1, Nae ee ae ee ee ee a ee ee 
Now, our joy, Although the last, not least . . . . . «1. 1 1 ee ee 6 King Lear, i. 
Lats. — To be up early and down late. . . . . 6. 6 6 2 ee ew . Merry Wives, i. 
Better once than never, for never too late . ‘ Tam. of the Shrew, v 


I know not: but I know, to be up late is to be up late . . . « Twelfth Night, ii. 
Let ’s all go visit him: Pray God we may make haste, and come too late! . . « Richard If.i. 


Too early seen unknown, and known too late! . .. . 6 6 « « « Romeo and Fuliet, i 1 
It is so very very late, That we may call it early by and by — ‘ «oye! Te 
He is superstitious grown of late, Quite from the main opinion he held once . Sulius Cesar, ii. 
I am glad I was up so Jate; for that’s the reason I was up soearly . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
Latu.— Have your lath glued within your sheath Till you know better how to handle i it TttusA ndron. ii. 
Latin. — I smell false Latin; dunghill forunguem . ..... . . « . Love's L. Lost, v. 
He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian . . » + « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 


A priest that lacks Latin and a rich man that hath not the suk. - . « « As You Like It, in. 
Laub. — And give to dust that is a little gilt More laud than gilt o’er-dusted . Zvrot. and Cress. iii. 
LAuUDABLE. — In this earthly world; where to do harm Is often laudable. . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
LauGu. — Will you laugh me asleep, for lam very heavy?. . . . . . 1s 6 «) Lemepest, ii. 

We do not act that often jest and laugh . . . .. 2 0 ee ew te Merry Wives, iv. 

Laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his RuiiOde. oe ew ww et) Much Ado, i. 

She would laugh me Out of myself, press me to death with wit. . . . . Aan) 

To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately: or to forbear both . . . . hoe 5 a Lost, i. 
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Laucu. — Peep through their eyes And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper . . . Jer. of Venice, i. 
If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not pana 8, oe ee ee Ge es 
I did laugh sans iutermission An hour by hisdial. . . . . » » « « As You Like Jt, i. 
They that are most galled with my folly, They most must iaugh: ey ee ROE ee AE 


I will laugh like a hyen, and that when thou art inclined to sleep . . . . ... 2... «iv. 
If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me . 7 welfth Night, iii. 
Well, well, I see I talk but idly, and you laugh atme . . . . . . . . Richard II. iii. 
Come out of that fat room, and lend me thy hand to laugh a little ~ 2 2 « « ot Henry IV. in. 
You shall see him laugh till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid v pi... . .2 Henry IV. v. 
The world may laugh again; And I may live todo youkindness . . . . . 2 Henry V1. ii. 
I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence . . ~ ee ew ew ew ee) Richard 111. ii. 
I could weep And I could laugh, I am light and heavy . er . . . + Coriolanus, ii. 
I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad air . . . $ulius Ceasar, i. 
He will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 5 . . i: Chr eee AR 
Laugh to scorn The power of man, for none of woman born Shall harm Macbeth - Macbeth, iv. 
Our castle’s strength Will laugh a siege to scorn . eae teh nage as US t= Be oae BW 


Though it make the unski]ful laugh, cannot but make the fudicious! ericve . . . « Hamlet, iii. 
And laugh At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues Talk ofcourt news . . . Aing Lear,v 


Ha, ha, ha!— So, so, so, so: they laugh that win. . ~ + « « « Othello, iv. 
You laugh when boys or women tell their dreams ; Is’t not your trick? . « « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
LAUGHABLE. — Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
LAUGHED. — You were wont, when you Jaughed, to crow like a cock ‘ TT wo Gen. of Verona, it. 
Not marked or not laughed at, strikes him into melancholy . . . . - . . . Mauch Ado, ii. 
After he hath laughed at such shallow follies in others. . . 2. 2. 2 1 1 ee ee ee OK 
Laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation. . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Laughed so heartily, That both mine eyes were rainy . . . . . . . . . YVaetees Andron. v. 
Let me know some cause, Lest I be laughed at . . . ...... . ~. = $tlius Casar, ii. 
I must be laughed at, If or for nothing ora little. . . . . . . . +. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
That time, —O times! — I Jaughed him out of patience . . . ‘ fe. Ca age vig = VAN 
LAuGHER. — Were I a common laugher, or did use To stale with ordinary eatlis Fulius Cesar, i. 
LAuGHING. — Often dreamed of unhappiness and waked herself with laughing . . Much Ado, ii. 


You are a melancholy fellow. — I am so; I do love it better than laughing . As You Like /t, iv. 
Stopping the career Of laughing withasigh . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 6 6 « +. Winter's Tale, i. 
Were ’t not for laughing, I should pity him . . . . « § Henry IV. ii. 
There was such laughing! Queen Hecuba laughed that her eyes r rano’er . . Trot. and Cress. }. 
LAUGHING-sTOCKS. — Let us not be laughing-stocks to other men’s humours . Aferry Wives, iii. 


LAUGHTER. —O, I am stabbed with laughter! . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
They all did fumble on the ground, With such a Jealous laughter, 1 sO profound ee ae ee, 
To move wild laughter in the throat of death . . . ee & “ % Se Se eee 
More merry tears The passion of loud laughter never shed i a, Fee ee ee, Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Let me play the fool : With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come . . . Mer. of Venice,1. 
Even to the world’s pleasure and the increase of laughter. . . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
For the love of laughter, hinder not the honour of his design . . be py Bonds. Bi “ott. Sp cer, As 


What is love? ’t is not hereafter; Present mirth hath present laughter . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for ever 1 Henry JV. ii. 


Is not able to'invent any thing that tendstolaughter . . . . . « . 2 Henry JV. i. 

The lamentable change is from the best ; The worst returns to laughter . . . . Aing Lear, ww. 

With his eyes in flood with laughter: It isa recreationtobe by . . . . . . Cymbeline,i. 
Launcss. — All the kind of the Launces have this very fault . . . . . TwoGen. of Verona, ii. 
I.AuRA to his lady was but a kitchen-wench . . . . . . Romeo and Fulict, ii. 
LAVINIA.—She is a woman, therefore may be won; She is Lavinia; therefore must be loved 77. A xd. il. 
LavisH. — Let her have needful, but not lavish, means . . . . « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
LAvott. — I cannot sing, Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk . . « Trot. and Cress. m4 
Lavo.ras. — And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos . . . Henry V. 


Law. — That which I would discover The law of friendship bids n me to conceal Two Gen. of Ver. ili. 


Your scope is as mine own, So to enforce or qualify thelaws .. . . . . Afeas. hi Meas. i. 
We have strict statutes and most biting laws . . 1. 6 1 1 ee ee ew ; gid, a 
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Law. — We must not make a scarecrow of the law. . . 1. 1 1 6 ee Bees See Te ik. I. 


What know the laws That thieves do pass on thieves?. . . 1. 2 6 6 es 6 6 ‘ ii, x. 
The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept . . 1. «2 2 0 ss ee we we es ii. 2. 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, Pronounce a sentence . . . ee ee ii. 4. 
His offence is so, as it appears, Accountant to the law upon that ia. é; les aR . 4 
From the manacles Of the all-building law. . 2. . 1. 6 « © 6 © © © © © © @ ow ithe he 
Bidding the law make court’sy to their will... : , 6 7) a ae <a ii. 4. 


Has he affections in him, That thus can make him bite the law by ‘the nose? ; oe.) oR 
Allowed by order of law a furred gown to keep him warm . . . . 1. e+ 6 «© © © @ © AR 


The very mercy of the Jaw cries out Most audible . .. . b? Lain Ne an SS ES v. 1. 
One that knows the law, go to; anda rich fellow enough, go to a ee hs Much ‘A dni Iv. 2. 
A dangerous law against gentility!. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 1 1 ee te ee ww Vader L. Lost, i. 1. 
So to the laws at large I write my name. . 2. 2. 1 6 1 ew ew ee we we ew ee 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scom. . Se Sar gs tate Bi) Te, (des ae RAE 
For charity itself fulfils the law, And who can sever love con charity? ae . iv. 3. 
I beg the law, the law, upon hishead  . . aie Mid. N. Dreanei iv. 3. 


The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a : hot temper leaps o’era cold decree Mer. of Ven. i. 2. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt But, being seasoned with a gracious voice. . . . iii. 2. 
Wrest once the law to your authority: To doa great right, doa little wrong . . ... . ives. 
You know the law, your exposition Hath been most sound . . . 2. . 6 2 © © © © «© IW 


I charge you by the law, Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar . . . 2... . 2... ivea 
The intent and purpose of the law Hath full relation to the penalty . . . iv. 1. 
A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine: The court awards it, and the lage doth give it iv. 1. 
Cut this flesh from off his breast: The law allows it, and the court awards it . . . iv. 1. 
Do as adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends Tame. of the Shrew, i i. 2. 
By law, as well as reverend age, I may entitle thee my loving father. . . . . . iv. 5. 
Like a timorous thief, most fain would steal What law does vouch mine own . . A ve $ Ww ell, it. 5 
Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law . . . we ew ew ew ew) = Lwelfth Night, iii. 4. 

When law can do no right, Let it be lawful that law bar nowrong. .. . . . King Fohm, iii. 1. 
Since law itself is perfect wrong, How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? . . dike. 
Thy state of law is bond slavetothelaw .. . fan ee . Richard TT. ii. 2. 
But yet I'll pause ; For I am loath to break our country’ 8 s laws baer te ee ee 18 - ie 3. 


Fobbed as it 1s with the rusty curb of old father antic the law . . .....421 ‘Henry IV. i. 2. 
I'll be no breaker of the law: But we shall meet, and break our minds at large . 1 shat VI. i. 3. 


I have been a truant in the law, And never yet could frame my will toit. . . ‘ . ig 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the Jaw, Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw are ii, 4. 
For this once my will shall stand forlaw . . 1 1 1. 1 1 ew ew ew tw ee 3B Heavy VI. iv. 1. 
Villain, thou know’st no law of God norman. . . 2 0 6 0 6 « « Richard Ill. i. 2. 
His faults he open to the laws; let them, Not you, cotect him ee at ee Hews VIII. iid. 2. 
His own opinion was his law: i’ the presence He would say untruths . . es 


If this law Of nature be corrupted through affection . . e. ah 8 Troi. and Cress. ii ii. 2. 
There is a law in each well-ordered nation To curb those raging appetites beg 28 » die 2, 
Let us take the law of our sides; Jet them begin a oe . ‘Roiaae aad Fubiet, i 1. 2. 
Beggary hangs upon thy back; The world is not thy friend n nor the world’s law Se Mies Wh Be We 
The world affords no jaw to make thee rich; Then be not poor .. . - WV 
For pity is the virtue of the law, And none but tyrants use it cruelly . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 5. 
Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel; Then what should war be? . . w rn \ 2a 5 
The laws, your curb and whip, in hens rough power Have unchecked theft > +e, % ams ee 
The proud man’s contumely, The pangs of despised love, the law’s ueeay a ee Hamlet, j iii. 3. 
Oft ’t is seen the wicked prize itself Buys out thelaw . . . . ee ae a ae er ae er mee || Pe, 
But is this law? Ay, marry is ’t; crowner’s quest law. . . me Se: Car Hi -5S ~ OWT 
Thou, nature, art my goddess; to thy law My services are bound . oe ae Ki ne Lear, i 1. 2 
When every case in law is right; No squire in debt, nor no poor knight go right GS oe: . . iia. 
The bloody book of law You shall yourself read in the bitter letter . 2... . - Othello, i i, 3. 
Here ’s a voucher, Stronger than ever law could make. . . . .....- € ‘sanbeline ii. 2. 


Lawrut. — Now prove Our loving lawful, and our faith nottorn . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3 
Thy virtues here I seize upon: Be it lawful I take up what ’s castaway . . . King Lear, i, 1. 
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Lawyer. — Points more than al) the lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly handle Winter’? Tale, iv. 


The first thing we do, let’s killallthe lawyers . . . .... 2... =. 2 Henry V1. iv. 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees . . . . « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Crack the lawyer’s voice, That he may never more false title lend: . . » Timon of Athens, iv. 
Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now? . . . Hamrlet, v. 
’T is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me sci for’t . . . . King Lear, i. 
Lay not that flattering unction to yoursoul . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
My fortunes against any lay worth naming, this crack of your love shall grow stroneet Othello, ii. 
Lazarus. — As ragged as Lazarus inthe paintedcloth . . . . ... .. «Henry IV. iv. 
Leap. — I'll then nor give nor hazard aught forlead . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Thou meagre lead, Which rather threatenest than dost icles aught go wel; sae a tg Sete <> 
I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy too. . ‘ ~ 6 2 « « ¥ Henry lV. 
He that depends Upon your favours swims with fins of lead . a es - . Cortolanus, i. 
I have a soul of lead So stakes me to the ground I cannot move .. .  Romes and Fuliet, i. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, And yet I would not sleep. . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Mine own tears Do scald like molten lead . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
LEADEN. — In leaden contemplation have found out Such heey: auinbers . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwilling, Be thousotoo . . . ee we ewe) Richard 117. iii. 
To take a nap, Lest leaden slumber peise me down socnorkiw eT ee ee ae a ae ee eee 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been pressed . .. . ~ 6 2 ee © )~=6 Othello, iii. 
LEaper. — You were wont to be a follower, but now you are a leader . . « . Merry Wives, iii. 
We must follow the leaders. — In every good thing. . . . . . « Much Ada, ii. 
LEADING. — I wonder much, Being men of such great eadings as you are. . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Lgar. — An oak but with one green leaf on it would have answered her . . . . Much Ada, ii. 
Writ o’ both sides the leaf, margent andall . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v 
He that hath suffered this disordered spring Hath now himself met with the fall af leaf Richard 11. iii. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, But set them down horrible traitors. . 7imon of Athens, iv. 
Your pains Are registered where every day I turn The leaftoreadthem .. . . Macbeth, i. 
My way of life Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. . 2. 1. 2. 1. 6 6 © ew es ew ew ee CU 
Leacur. — There is such a league between my good man andhe! . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Be thou here again Ere the leviathan can swimaleague. ..... . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
With league whose date till death shall neverend . . .....2.. iii. 
And the conjunction of our inward souls Married in league . . . ie tg . Ki tue Sohn, i iii. 
LEAN. — Ragged sails, Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet wind ee Mer. of Venice, it. 
The sixth age shifts Into the lean and slippered pantaloon . . . . . . As You Lik? It, ii. 
Nor lean enough to be thought a good student . . . . Lwelfth Night, iv. 
So lean, that blasts of January Would blow you through and ‘through . . » Winter's Tale, iv. 
The lives of all your loving complices Lean on yourhealth . . . . . . . 2 Henry 1V.i, 
It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides, The want that makes him lean . Ti tmon of Athens, iv. 
Yond Cassius has a Jean and hungry look; Hethinkstoomuch .... . Fulius Casar,i. 
What shalt thou expect, To be depender on a thing that leans?. . . . . « . «©Cymebeline, i. 
LEANDER. — How young Leander crossed the Hellespont . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
LEeannsss. — Long time have I watched: Watching breeds leanness . . . . . Richard JI. NU. 
Whose large style Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. . . . . . 2 Henry V1. i. 
Leap. — It were an easy leap, To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon _1 Henry IV. i. 
Darest thou, Cassius, now Leap in with me into this angry flood? . . . . . ulius Cesar, i. 
For all beneath the moon Would I not leap upright . ae . . . « King Lear, iv. 
Lgeapep. — He parted frowning from me, as if ruin Leaped from his: goes. . . Henry VITTI, iii. 
LEARN to jest in good time: there’s atime forall things . . . . . - . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Thou shalt see how apt it is to learn Any hard lesson that may do thee good . . Much Ado, i. 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old But she may learn. . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Happier than this, She is not bred so dull but she can eam. . . 1. 2 2 ee ee ee OD. 
You must not learn me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. . . . As You Like /t, i. 
Learn of the wise, and perpend. . . ee ee ee ee ee . did. 
She ’s apt to learn and thankful for good unis. a ae i Se as we Tam. oF the S. Rvew; | ii. 
Learn more than thou trowest, Set less than thou throwest we ee ew ew ee King Lear, i. 


LEARNED. — Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend . . . Love's J. Lost, iv. 
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LEARNED without opinion, and strange without heresy . . .. .. . . .Lowe’sL. Lost, v. 
He’s gentle, never schooled and yet learned, full of noble device . . . . . As You Like /t, i. 
Of all the learned and authentic fellows . . , . . 2 1. we te ew ee ts AMS Well, ii. 
If you are learned, Be not as common fools . . . . - . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant More leaeied than the ears . . . so ihe 
Knows all qualities, with a Jearned spirit, Of human dealings . . . ..... ‘Othello, i ii, 

LEARNING, — The red plague rid you For learning me your language!. . . . . . Yemepest, i. 
So were there a patch set on learning, tosee himinaschool. . .. . . Love’sL. Lost, iv. 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, And where we are our learning likewise is. . . iv. 
The thrice three Muses mourning for the death Of Learning. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
The Sisters Three and such branches of learning, is indeed deceased. . . Mer. of Venice, ii 
The fool multitude, that choose by show, Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach. ii. 
Bettered with his own learning, the greatness whereof I cannot com: commend . Iv. 
Lacking the burden of lean and wasteful learning . . - . « As You ‘Like Tt, i ii. 
Let us breathe and haply institute A course of learning andi ingenious studies Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
O this learning, what a thing it is! — O this woodcock, what an assitis! . . . . 2... wie 
This young man, for learning and behaviour Fit for her turn, well read in poetry . . é ak 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutored . . ....... ~=«2 Henry LV. iv. 
Reverend fathers; men Of singular integrity and learning . . . . . . «0 Henry VIIJ. ii. 
And to such men of gravity and learning . . ; 2 ee) 
] could have stayed here all the night To hear good counsel’ 0, what learning iat: Ramee & Fultet, iii. 
There will little learning die then, that day thou art hanged. . . . . . Limon of Athens, ii. 
A baseness to write fair, and laboured much How to forget that learning . . . . Hamelet, 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time Could make him the receiver of. . . Cymbeline, i. 

Leas. — Rich leas Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease... . . . . Tempest, iv. 

LEASE. — Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath To time and mortal custom . Macéeth, iv. 


Leasn. — Even like a fawning greyhound in the Jeash . . . . . «1... . ) ©6Covitolasus, i. 
Least. — Though last, not leastinlove . . ...... . 26. . « « Fulius Caesar, iii. 
Now, our joy, although the last, not least... -. .. . « King Lear, i. 
LEATHER. — If I last in this service, you must case me in 1 leather. - « 6 « Com. of Errors, ii. 
He that went, like a bass-viol, in a ccase of leather . 2. 1. 2 1 1 1 ee we we ee CY, 
The nobility think scorn to go in Jeather aprons . . . . 2 Henry V1, iv. 
A plague of opinion ! a man may wear it on both sides, like a . leather jerkin Trot. and Cress. iti. 
As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather . . . . Gudins Cesar, i. 


Leaves. — And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, Leave not a rack behind . . . Lempest, iv. 
He after Honour hunts, I after love: He leaves his friends to dignify them more 7zvo0 Gen. of Ver. i. 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, All unseen, can passage find. . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
I have too grieved a heart To take a tedious leave . . . ~ 2 « « « Mer. of Venice, ir. 
If I bring thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave to ‘aie . . . « As You Like It, ii. 
Evils that take leave, On their departure most of all showevil . . . . . . . King Fokn, iii. 
Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all faded, By envy’s hand. . . . . . Richard /1. i. 
I take my leave before I have begun, For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done... . «i. 
Desolate, will I hence and die: The last leave of thee takes my weepingeye . . . . . « ci. 


Let us take a ceremonious leave And loving farewell of our several friends. . . . . . . «i. 


You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave?. . . tt, . . « 2 Henry V1. iii. 
You will have leave, Till youth take leave and. leave von to the crutch » . » 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Why wither not the leaves the sap being gone? . . . . « . Richard Ils, ir. 
When great leaves fall, the winter is at hand; When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? ii. 
O heavens, what some men do, While some men leave todo! . . . . . Zvot. and Cress. iii. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, Or dedicate his beauty to the sun Romeo and Fxliet, i. 
That I might so have rated my expense, As I had leave of means. . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 
1] take my leave of you: Shall not be long but I’ll be here again . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Leave her to heaven And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. . - . . . . Hamilet,i. 
Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, b'ame usnot. . ..... . .. . «. King Lear, iv. 
Leaven. — Speak then, thou vinewedst Jeaven, speak . . . . oy ty Troi. and Cress. ii. 


LEAVENED. — We have with a leavened and prepared choice Proceeded to you . Meas. for Meas. i. 
LEAV8-TAKING. — Let us not be dainty of leave-taking, But shiftaway . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
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LEAVING. — Nothing i in his life Became him like the leavingit . . - + Macbeth, i. 4 
Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the mind, Leaving free things and happy shows behind K ing Lear,it ii. 6. 
Luecuery. — The most dangerous piece of lechery that ever was known. . . . Much Ado, iii. 3. 
Lxgpa. — Fair Leda’s daughter had a thousand wooers . . - ...- - Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
LgeEx. — His eyes were green as leeks . .. ‘ ~ . + « « « Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Why wear you your leek to-day? Saint Davy’s s day i is past oo 8 8 ww ow ow 2 Henry Viv. 
I pray you, fall to: if you can mock a leek, youcaneataleek . . . ........ =”, 


Legr. — She discourses, she carves, she gives the leer ofinvitation . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
I will no more trust him when he Jeers than I will a serpent when he hisses 7702. and Cress. v. 
Legs. — The wine of Jife is drawn, and the mere lees Is left this vault to brag of . . Macbeth, ii. 
Leet. — Some uncleanly apprehensions Keep leets and law-days. . . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Lega. — As proper a man as ever went on fourlegs. . . . - . . ~ « « « Lempest, ii. 
With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money enough in his pores: . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray ; My legs are longer though, torun Afid. V. Dream, iii 


Death-counterfeiting sleep With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. . . .. . . . iit. 
My Jegs can keep no pace with my desires. Here will I restme . . . .. « iL 
Use your legs, take the start, runaway . . . . 2. 1 6 7 + ew ew ew | Mer. ew Vinite, ii. 
I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary . . . in a Fig 2% A & You Lrke It, ii. 
For his years he’s tall: His leg is but so s0; endivet its well. Se AE ib fs EH aS, Be 
A linen stock on one leg and a kersey boot-hose om the other . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
He that cannot make a leg, put off ’s cap, kiss his hand and say ‘thing. - . » All’s Well, ii. 
Taste your legs, sir; putthem tomotion ...... . ; ree & Ries da Night, iii. 


Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs. . var ‘ 6, ie SS ~ A 
If my legs were two such riding-rods, My arms such cel-shins stuffed . Roba as Me Ki ing Fohn, t i. 
My legs can keep no measure iv delight, When my poor heart no measure keeps Richard //. iii. 
I sould fain see the man, that has but two legs, that shall find himself aggriefed . Henry V. iv. 


ee ee 


Your legs did better service than your hands . . . . 3 Henry VI. : 
I have aften heard my mother say I came into the world with my legs forward £2 4% 
I came hither on my Jegs. . . . F : Richard 1. i. 
My legs, like loaden branches, bow to ihe eah, Willing to leave their burthen pe VIII. iv. 
His legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure. . . - . « « « ° « . Yvrot. and Cress. ii. 
Methinks, false hearts should never have sound legs .... . . . . Ltmon of Athens, i. 2. 
We petty men Walk under his huge legs and peep about . . . . . - . - Fuulius Caesar, i. 2. 
Lecacv. — No legacy isso rich as honesty . .. . goes we we oe ce we 3s AN e Wed, ies. 
Leceriry. — And newly move, With casted slough and fresh legerity . . . « Henry V. iv. 1. 
Lecion. — With that, methoughts, a legion of foul fiends Environed me about . « Richard 111. i. 4. 
Not is the Jegions Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
L&cITIMATION, name and allis gone . . . . . . King Sohn, i. 1. 
Leisurs.— At picked leisure Which shall be shortly, single: J 1 reaclve oars . « « Tempest, v. 1. 
More reasons for this action At our more Jeisure shall I render you . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
Might you dispense with your leisure, I would by and by have some speech . . . . . .~ iii, 1. 
I bave no superfluous leisure; my stay must be stolen out of other affairs . . . .. . . ». fin. 
Haate stil] pays haste, and leisure answers Jeisure: Like doth quitlike . . 2... 1... WH 


I will debate this matter at more leisure, And teach your ears to list me. . Cor. of Ervors, iv. 
Eat when I have stomach and wait for no man’s leisure, sleep when I am drowsy Much Ado, i. 
If your leisure served, J would speak with you . . . . 6... . iit. Zs 
Who wooed in haste and means to wed at leisure . . . Soke Tam. of the ‘Siveweai iii. 2.. 
When thou hast leisure, say thy prayers ; when thou hast none: remember thy friends AZ/’s Well, i. 1.. 
How has he the leisure to be sick In such a justling time? . . . . . . .) 8 Hesvy FV. iv. 1. 
Let me have Some patient leisure to excuse myself. . . . . « « Richard 17. » 2.. 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, Which after hours give ieteure torepent. . hil. 4 
1711 trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once. . ao oe 38 . . Titus Aubin. i, 0. 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, Have vou so slander any moment leisure Hantelet, 1. 3. 
Mend when thou canst ; be better at thy leisure: I can be patient. . . . . . King Lear, ii. 4. 
LeisurRELy.—Wretched’st thing when he was young, So long a-growing and so leisurely Rick. /1/. ii. 4. 
LEnpD. — All my life to come I ’Hi lend you aj! my life to do you service. . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1, 
Men grow hard-hearted and will jend nothing for God’s sake... .  - «Much Ado, y.1 
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Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 


LEnp me the flourish of all gentle tongues . . . is 
Although I neither lend nor borrow By taking nor by Avice ofe excess . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow Upon advantage. . . . 2. 2. + se 2 2 he 3. 
Out of my lean and low ability 1’ll lend you something. . Twelfth Night, iii. 4 
O Lord, that lends me life, Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness t, . . . 2 Henry V1. i. 1. 


Lend less than thou owest, Ride more than thou gosst . King Lear, i. 4. 
LEnpeER. — Neither a borrower nor a Jender be; For loan oft loses both itself and friend Haselet, i. 3 
Lenpina. — Off, off, you lendings ! come, unbutton here ; ‘. . King Lear, iii. 4. 

You shall not grieve Lending me this acquaintance. . . - «© 1. 2 6 we 6 ee ew ew ee) CWO 3B 
Lencrtu. — Bring you the length of Prester John’s foot . . . ek Much A do, ii. 1. 

Faintness constraineth me To measure out my length on this cold bed . » Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 

Time’s pace is so hard that it seems the Jength of seven year . As You Like /t, iii. 2. 

In wooing sorrow let’s be brief, Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief Richard JJ. v. 1. 

Never shall have length of life enough To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes 2 Henry JV. ii. 3. 

My high-blown pride At length broke under me . . . Henry VITI. iii. 2 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us think Rather o our state’ 8 defective . . Cortolarnus, ii. 2. 

Thus goes he to the Jength of all hisarm. . ey se , Hamelet, ii. 1. 

The length and breadth of a pair of adentuiees ha i, Ria ah HP ae. Ga GP 


If you will measure your Jubber’s length again, tarry . . 
LENGTHEN. — By small and small To lengthen out the worst that fits be spoken Richard IT. iii. 


That man and wife Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life . . . . . . . Pevricles, i. 


v. 1 

4 

2 

4 

LENGTHENED. — My dream was lengthened after life. . . . . Rickard 11/1, i. 4. 
3. 

2 

6 

{ 


Ki on Lear, i. 


Cowards living To die with lengthened shame a Cymebeline, v. 
Lgnity.— This too much lenity And harmful pity must be laid aside . « « « « 3 Henry VI, ii. 
And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity?. . ii. 
Away to heaven, respective Jenity, And fire-eyed fury be my ‘conduct now ! "Romeo aad Fuliet, iii. 
Lent. — What’s a joint of mutton or two ina whole Lent?. . . . . . . « 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Thus will I reward thee, the Lent shall be as long againasitis . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
An old hare hoar, And an old hare hoar, Is very good meat in Lent . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
‘LEopARD.— Rage must be withstood: Give me his gage: lions make leopards tame Richard //. i. 
Less. — For the greater hides the less . x ee rie, eee Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Nor cut thou less nor more But just a pound of flesh we ew ww ew ew) Mer. of Venice, iv. 
So doth the greater glory dim the less . . Pe ne ee ee ae eee . vz. 
As, you know, What great ones do the less will prattle of. 2 eo ee ww Twelfth Night, i. 
The more and less came in with cap and knee . : ote 1 Henry IV, iv. 
If I do grow great, I ’ll grow less; for I'll purge, and ieave sack ; 
More than I seem, and less than I was born to: A man at least, for less I should ae be 3 Hen. VI. iii. 6. 
Take not that little little less than little wit from them that they have . . TZvot. and Cress. ii. 
You might have been enough the man you are, With striving less tobe so . . Covrtolanus, iii. 2. 
I say no more, Nor wish no less; and so, I take my leave Titus Andron. i. 
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More or Jess, or ne’erawhitatall . 2... 2. 0... ee ee et ’ 

A little more than kin, and lessthan kind . . 1 0°. we ee ee 

I do profess to be no lessthanI seem .. . be OR Be Ge King Lear, i. 4. 

Speak less than thou knowest, Lend less than thou pest: ie dks SS OR a as Ge Se a a a a 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. . ee ew we ww 6=Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
LESSENED. — And lessened be that small, God, I beseech thee! 0 ee ew ee Richard IT, i. 3. 


One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another’s anguish Romeo and Fuliet, i. 2. 
Lrsson.— Thou shalt see how apt it is to learn Any hard lesson that may do thee good Muck A da, i. 1. 
I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, As watchman to my heart. . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
Let.— His eye doth homage otherwhere; Or else what lets it but he would be heres: Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
Let me be that I am and seek not toalterme. . . . . . «+ « « + + «) Much Ado, i. 3. 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, And trust no agent ee ae eee 
If nothing lets to make us happy both ee tee % . Twelfth Night, v. 
My speech entreats That I may know the Jet . . .-. ies ee ae er . Henry V.v. 2. 
Let me have men about me that are fat: Sleck-headed men. . . .  Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
Unhand me, gentlemen. By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me! - . + Hamlet, i. 
Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, And make death proud to takeus Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 
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LetT-A ong. — The let-alone lies not in your good will . . . . . . 1... . King Lear, v. 
L&THARGIED. — His notion weakens, his discernings Are lethargied . . . . .. +... ei 
Lg THARGyY. — How have you come so early by this lethargy? . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
This apoplexy i is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy . . . 2 « « « « 2 Henry LV. i. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, saschaible » + « « « Coriolanus, iv. 
The lethargy must have his quiet course: If not, he foamsat mouth. . . . - . Othello, iv. 
L&THE. — Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep . . - 6 © © Twelfth Night, iv. 
Was this easy? May this be washed in Lethe, and forgotten _ ~ 2 « « « .2 Henry LV. v. 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soul Thou drown the sad remembrance . . . . Richard ///. iv. 
Here thy hunters stand, Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy lethe. . . $udius Caesar, iii. 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf Hamlet, i. 


The conquering wine hath steeped our sense In soft and delicate Lethe. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Lgerue’p. — Sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour Even till a Lethe’d dulness. . . ii. 
LeEetrTer. — I will look again on the intellect of the letter . . .. .. . Love’sl. Lod iv. 

The letter is too long by halfamile . . . a Ga Ee AR v. 


This letter will make a contemplative idiot of him a ar a oe | Tweifth N ight, ii. 
He does obey every point of the letter that I dropped to betray him jeer ae ole eee et a 
Here’s a villain! Has a book in his pocket with red lettersin’t . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 


Any man that can write may answeraletter . .. . ~ « « « » Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Thy letters have transported me beyond This ignorant present: 2 ee ww we) Macbeth, i. 
Were all the letters suns, I could not see one . . . ~ 1 0 « ee King Lear, iv. 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, And not by old Se adations 2 ee wo oe © Othello, i. 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter After your own sense. . ak Gaeta. Eh eI 
Lettinec ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ Like the poor cat i’ the adage » « « « Macbeth, i. 
Leve.. — ‘Steal by line and level’ is an excellent pass of pate. . . . « + « Tempest, iv. 


I am not an impostor that proclaim Myself against the level of mineaim . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
So wears she to him, So sways she level in her husband’s heart. . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Out of the blank And level of my brain, plot-proof . . . ~ 0 0 eo 6 Winter's Tale, ii. 


My life stands in the level of your dreams, Which I lay down itr eee Set dc A ae eater ae 
Every thing lies level to our wish: Only, we want a little personal strength . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
I stood ?’ the level Of a full-charged confederacy. . . ~ . 0 « Henry VITI. 1. 
As if that name, Shot from the deadly level of a gun, Did murder her . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
There ’s nothing level in our cursed natures, But direct villany . . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
As level as the cannon to his blank, Transports his poisoned shot. . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
A well-experienced archer hits the mark His eye doth level at . . . . . . . Pericles, i. 
LEVELLED. — No levelled malice Infects one comma in the course I hold. . Timon of Athens, i. 
Bravest at the last, She levelled at our purposes . . . . . . . « « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Lgvers. — Have you any levers to lift me up again, being down > we ew we et Henry IV. ii. 
LEVIATHAN. — Be thou here again Ere the leviathan can swima league . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Make tigers tame and huge leviathans Forsake unsounded wa . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Levirty. — Her reputation was disvalued In levity . . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. v. 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us What levity’s in youth, . « « Limon of Athens, i. 
Our graver business Frowns at this levity . . . . oe ee eo « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
L1ar. — I do despise a liar as I do ie a one that i 18 false . we ew ee ww) Merry Wives, i. 
Now I find report a very liar. . . . . « « « Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
I know him a notorious Jiar, Think him a . great way fool, solely acoward .. . Adl’s Weill, i. 
An infinite and endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker . . . 2... e + « . oh 
How God and good men hate so foulaliar . . . 2. 1. 7 0 1 se es e@ wo Richard IT, i. 
Then the liars and swearers are fools . . . . . « « Macbeth, iv. 


There are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men and hang aD them BS tee tent a BV 
Doubt that the sun doth move; Doubt truth to be a liar; But never doubt I love . Hamlet, ii. 


She’s like a liar, gone to burning hell . 2. 1. «1 2 6 ee ee ee © e © )~=6 Othelloy v 


1 am ful] sorry That he approves the common liar .. . ~ 6 6 « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
LiseraL. — You are liberal in offers: You taught me first to ber: . 2 6 « « Mer of Venice, i. 
Lisertizs. — Prating mountebanks, And many such-like liberties of sin . . Com. of Errors, i. 
LiBerTINE. — Thyself hast been a libertine, As sensual as the brutish sting itself As Fou Like Jt, ii. 

When he speaks, The air, a chartered libertine, is still. . . 2. . 1. + 6 + « Henry Vii. 
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LisertTine.—A puffed and reckless libertine, Himself the primrose path ef dalliancetreads ffamlet, i. 
Liszxty. — All corners else o’ the earth Let liberty make use of. . . . . . . . Yessefest, i. 


Liberty plucks justice by the nose; The baby beats the purse . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
A man is master of his liberty. . O, es See oe i ee oe Errors, i 

Why should their liberty than ours be moret— Because their business still hes owt o' door . iL 
Why, headstrong liberty is lashed with woe 2. 6 1 1 ew ww ee ee ap ae. J 
If I had my liberty, I would do my liking 2... 2. 6 1 6 we we te ew ” Much Ada, i. 
1 give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance . . . 2 0 « 6 «) Love's L. Least, iii. 
T must have liberty Withal, as large a charter as the wind. ‘ - . As You Leke /t, ii. 


See thou shake the bags Of hoarding abbots; imprisoned aiigels Set at liberty . Ktag Foahm, ii. 
Pity that the eagle should be mewed, While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. . Richard /1J. i. 
Liberty ! Freedoin't Tyranny isdead! . . ‘  Fulins Cesar, iii. 
Often shall the knot of us be called The men that ae ‘their county liberty. £2 ‘ iL 
But breathe his faults so quaintly That they may seem the taints of iberty. . . . Handet, i i. 
You do, surely, bar the door upon your own hberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend . = iii. 
His liberty is full of threats to all; To you yourself, to us, toeveryone . . . ; iv. 
Liprary. — Me, poor man, my trary Was dukedom large enough. . .... . Tempest, i. 
Come, and take choice of all my library, And so beguile thy sorrow . . . . Yatus Andron. iv. 
License. — That fellow is a fellow of much license... . . . « « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Taunt him with the license of ink . . oe ew ew we ew) Lath Night, iii. 
Lick. — Let them not lick The sweet which’ iS ahee Soin eh . . Coriolanns, ii. 
Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, And crook the precnant lines of the knee Hawelet, iii. 
Lip. — But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes Or Cytherea’s breath . . . . Wister’s Tale, iv. 
Sleep shall neither night nor day Hang upon his pent-house hid. . . . . . . . Macbeth, i 
Liz. — Made such a sinner of his memory, To credit his own lie . . . . . . - « Yesspest, i. 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, served Without grudge or laseaaie a eee | 


If but one of his pockets could speak, would it not say he lies? . . . Ge OR hy se te, Mai. NG 
‘Travellers ne’er did lie, Though fools at home condemn ’em__. ‘ MES: ie he 


To die, and go we know not where; To lie in gold obstruction and 40 an . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Believe me not; and yet I lie not; 1 confess nothing, nor I deny nothing . . . Afuch Ado, iv. 
He is now as valiant as Hercules that only tells a lie and swearsit . . . . 2... 2 . I. 
Fashion-monging boys, That lie and cog and flout, deprave and slander. . . . . =...) OV. 
I love to hear him lie And I will use him for my minstrelsy . . . . . . . Love's L. Loet, i. 


I do nothing in the world but lie, and lie m my throat. . 1... 6 1 ee st ew ee CO. 
Speak of frays Like a fine bragging youth, and tell cai lies . . ww. Mew. of Venice, itt. 
And twenty of these puny lies [ll tell . . : te Yee, at ain See UE, tes Rs ta a Ge = 


If I could add a lie unto a fault, I would deny it ‘ a ae ee ee ae ee a eee 

In the which women still give the lie to their consciences. . . . . . . As You Like it, i 
So to the Lie Circumstantial and the Lie Direct . . . ¥. 
One that lies three thirds and uses a known truth to pass a \ thousand nothings with A Hw? s Well, i il. 
Return with an invention and clap upon you two or three probable lies . . . . 1. 1 |. fit, 
He will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you would think truth were a fool . . iv. 
Whose tongue soe’er speaks false, Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies Ki ae ehics iv. 
Let this defend my loyalty, By all my hopes, most falsely doth he Jie. . . . . Richard /1. i. 


And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, And lies, and lies . . . a. 
The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that this same fat rogue will tell. 4 sHhemey IV. i. 
If I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse. . . 2. 2. ss. . a a>, AN 


‘These lies are like their father that begets them; gross.asa mountam . . . .. . 6.) ii. 
If a lie may do thee grace, 1°} gild it with the happiest terms Thave. . . .... . e OW 


With lies well steeled with weighty arguments... . . . . « Richerd 111. i. 
- As if I loved my little should be dieted In praises sauced with lies . - . 2 « « Covtolareue, i. 
Would half my wealth Would buy this foralie!. . . . dre ae as Oe! ist. AD: 
‘You had told as many lies in his behalf as you have uttered eiedas in ‘pons ee ies Se ee a? 
Now lies he there, And none so poor to do him reverence. . .. . . . . S$udeus Cesar, iii. 


To doubt the equivocation of the fiend That lies liketrath . . . . . . . - « Macbeth, +. 
O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; No moreofthat . . . . . . » Keng Leer, ii. 
With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart 2. 1. 6 6 6 6 1 ee ee ee ee ® 
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Lum. — Bragging and telling her fantastical hes 2. 2. 2 we. - 2 6 © © « Othello, ii. s 
-* And say he lies here or he lies these, were to lie in mine own throat Be Sete ih, Ge i ise te. ses, Ae a 
* You told a lie; an odious, damned lie: Upon my soul, a lie, awicked lie . . . . 1... Wd 
' If I should tell my history, it would seem Like lies disdained in the reporting . . . Pericles, v. 1. 
‘Lauer. — I know not, nor I greatly care not: God knows I had as lief be none as one Richard /1. v. 2. 
« I had as lief not be as live to be In awe of such a thing as I myself . . . . Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
-L¥rgce of all loiterers and malcontents, Dread prince of placketa . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 


% Weare men, my liege. — Ay, in the catalogue ye goformen . . ~ 2 «© « « Macbeth, iii. 1. 
--Lirr. — Here is every thing advantageous to life. — ‘rue; save means to live . . . Lemspest, ii. 1. 
14 She that dwells Ten leagues beyond man’s life . . . . 4. 2. 2. 1 1 6 © © ee we ew) oD 
«1 If of life you keep a care, Shake off slumber, and beware. . . . . . 2. 2... +) ok. 
* Nothing but heart-sorrow And a clear lifeensuing . . - «© 2. 6 6 1 6 ee ee ew) dhe 3. 
‘4 As I hope For quiet days, fair issue, and long life . . . - ag. AE 
We are such stuff As dreams are made on, and our little life Is sounded with a seep 4 See a” “WW 

* J long To hear the story of your life, which must Take the ear apigtd ie « Wea. 
a Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! Hereis her hand . . - . « Litto Ge, of Verona, i i. 3. 
Tarry [ here, I but attend on death: But, fly I hence, I fly away from life oS OS cee BBOhSe “coe AMES EG 

‘ Weaver be judge how I love Valentine, Whose life’s as tender tome asmysoul! . . . . vi. 4. 
She leads a very frampold Jife with him, good heart. . . . . . Merry Wives, it. 2. 
‘s I fear not Goliath with a weaver’s beam; because I know also bite; isa shuGle es ts ve 1. 
it Whether you had not some time in your life Erredin this point. . . . . Meas. jor Meas. ti. 2. 
* What’s yet in this That bears the name of life? . 2. 2. 1. 1 ew st ee ee ee we 
‘* In this life Lie hid moe thousand deaths: yet death wefeas . . . . © - . . ees © ihe. 
+ That will free your life, But fetter you tilldeath . . 2. 1 1. 1 0 ew ee et we ee we 
x Thou art too noble to conserve a life In base appliances . . . . «© «© 6 ee e ee ew) UR 
‘ ~©Death is a fearful thing. — And shamed lifeahateful . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 2 0 ew et eee OR 
_ ‘The weariest and most loathed worldly life. . . . ip Spe ta Gay, CaN. MW Sek Ss es “A 
I am so out of love with life that I Will sue to be rid of i is ee ah cess : ili. 1. 

. Framed to himself, by the mstruetion of his frailty, many deceiving Sromises of life 6s ar ee AS 
‘i £ his own life answer the straitness of his preceeding, it shall become him well . . + ith 2. 
ii His life is paralleled Even with the stroke and line of his great justice . 2. 2. 2. ee . .) 1W2, 
That life is better life, past fearing death, Than that which livesto fear. 2. 2 2. 2 6 1. 2) Weds 
Might reproach your life, And choke your good tecome . 2... «© 6 2 6 © we ew ee OW 

» All my life to come I'll lend you all my life to do you service . - . eee WH 


By misfortunes was my life prolonged, To tell sad stories of my own saishaips “Com 
s¢ But here must end the story of my life; And happy were I in my timely death . . 2. 2. wi 

Thee will I love and with thee lead my life. . . . ge ae lee CAN 
_. As from a bear a man would run for life, So fly I from her that would ‘be my wile b. ee = 
} Yet hath my night of life some memory, My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left 

To make an account of her life to a clod of wayward marl. . . . . - ~~ «. Much Addo, ii ii, 
s Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends lv. 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep Into his study of imagination. . . . .... iv. 
Every lovely organ of her life Shall. come apparelled in more precious habit ‘ 
y More moving-delicate and full of life, Into the eye and prospect of his soul . ‘ 
| Im some reclusive and religious life, Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. . . . ~~ iv. 
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So the life that died with shame Lives in death with glorious fame. . . . . a ee a 
; I might have cudgelled thee out of thy single life. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 2 6 © ee ee OW 
Society, saith the text, is the happiness of life. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
If this austere insociable life Change not your offer made ii in heat of blood en ee ae v. 


on eae 


Good night, sweet friend: Thy love ne’er alter till thy sweet lifeend! . . JItd. N. Dita ii. 
' Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say 1; And then end life when I end sade ly . 1 Gs Bae 
¢  I£ you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life . . . 4 Sg -ee ctann SAE 


I. 

*Tide life, tide death, I come without delay . . . 2. © «© 2. - © we Vv. 3. 
Here ’s a simple line of life: here ’s a small trife of wives . . : - Mer. of Vente: ii, 2. 

;  To’scape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of my life with the edge of: a feather- bed... tka. 


4, Many aman his life has sold But my outside tobqhold . . . . - 2. - 2. - 6 1 6 s)he? 
There may as well be amity and life "Tween snow and fise . . - 2. 2 + 2 2 + ee iii, 2. 


Lirg. - I am married to a wife Which is as dear to me as life itself. . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Rut life itself, my wife, and all the world, Are not with me esteemed above thy life. . . . iv. 
You take my life When you do take the means whereby [live . . . 2. 2. «© «© © 6 © © WW. 
Even he that did uphold the very life Of my dear freemd 2. 2. 2 1 1. 1 ew te we ew we we CY 
Sweet lady, you have given me life and living ._. Vv. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet Than that of painted yump? as You Like ‘Ii ii. 
And this our life exempt from public haunt Finds ee intrees. . 2 2 2 ew ee ew th 
Then heigh-ho, the holly ! This life is most jolly . . . 2 
In respect of itself, it is a good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it is naught . i. 
In respect that it is private, it is a very vile life . . . ee ee 2.) oH 


’ The end of life cancels al] bands 
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As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well 2. 2 6 1 ee ee ee eee 
How brief the life of man Runs his erring pilgrimage . . . 2. . 2. + «© 6 © © «© © « hii. 
How that life was but a flower In spring-tlme . 2. 2. 0. 6 2 we ee et we ee eC 
He hath the jewel of my lifeinhold . . . . oe oe ew tw ew te) |=6T em, of the Shrew, i. 
O sir, such a life, with such a wife, were strange! A er ee a ee ee eee ee 
Will repute you ever The patron of my life and liberty. . 2. 2. 6 2 1 2 + + © 2 ee iv. 
Love and quiet life, And awful rule and right supremacy . . . . ©. 6 2 © 2s es es OY, 
I have seen a medicine That ’s able to breathe life intoa stone. . . . AL's Well, ii. 
Thy life is dear; for all that life can rate Worth name of life in thee hath estimate eae 4: ee ae 
I had rather be in this choice than throw ames-ace for my life . . . . . 2. . «© «© «© e) fh 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill ae oes eee OS, te SS Geet oe 
I am sure care ’s an enemy tolife. . . ee a. Bee ky & a eee i. 
Does not our life consist of the four elements?” — Ye ee Ae Cae oe : 
More than I love these eyes, more than my life, More, by all mores 
My past life Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, As I am now unhappy Winter's Tale, iti. 
For life I prize it As I weigh grief, which I would spare . . a ‘ . LL 
My life stands in the level of your dreams, Which I ’ll lay down oosei wel ge tan af a ae. CRE 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, I do give ost . . . fia BS Rear. Gore ye ANAS 
Prepare To see the life as lively mocked as ever Still sleep mocked death a oe a cee, 
Masterly done: The very life seems warm uponherlip . . . . . 2... 2. ee wD 
There where my fortune lives, there my life dies .. ~ 0 2 « ww we King Fok, iii. 
My fair son! My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 7 GH the Me te, eas ae ae 2g, ey SS 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man . . rn te 
Think you I bear the shears of destiny? Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? >, . . Iv. 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, No certain life achieved by others’ death. . . ._ iv. 
I loved him, and will weep My date of life out for his sweet life’s loss . . iv. 


An empty casket, where the jewel of life By some damned hand was robbed and ta’e en away . v 
It is too late; the life of all his blood Is touched pala aed bo lowe OF ge ee oe v. 
Look, what I speak, my life shall prove it true . . i wae Richard 17. i. 
By the glorious worth of my descent, This arm shall do it, or ‘this life be spect be sk a 
Once did I lay an ambush for your life, A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul i 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame: The one my duty owes 1 
Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; Take honour from me, and my life is ‘done i 
Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life, Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee i 
If ever I were traitor, My name be blotted from the book of life. . . . =. 2. 2 es ee el 
Even through the hollow eyes of death I spy life peering . . we onie Sb be SARS, ee ANE 
As if this flesh which walls about our life Were brass impregnable . Re ghy ae. tes Sa vee ae 
I must give over this life, and I will give it over . . . ~ » «© « § Henry LV. i. 
I see a good amendment of life in thee ; from praying to pursectaking’ is ike, <Nng epel* fe le 


Ere I lead this life long, I ’ll sew nether stocks and mend them and foot them too ee ae NG 
All the courses of my life do show I am not inthe roll of commonmen.... .. . ~~ iii. 
wooBe dee 14h oR A ee we 
Do thou amend thy face, and I ’li amend my fies ue a ae ee ae | 
I could be well content To entertain the lag-end of my life With quiet hours go oR: as ee 
O gentlemen, the time of life is short! To spend that shortness basely were too long . 

I better brook the loss of brittle life Than those groud titles thou hast won of me 

But thought ’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool. . . 2. 1 1 ee ee 
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Lire. — What, old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh Keep in a little life? . . 1 Henry lV. v. 
f or he is but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the lifeofaman. ........ wz 


No counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed. . . . . Vv. 
We ventured on such dangerous seas That if we wrought our life ’t was ten is: one 2 ines 7 Vwi. 


Never shall have length of life enough To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes . . . . iii. 


Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life dost thoulead! . . . gy abs wen MN 
May prophesy, With near aim, of the main chance of things As yet not come io life ee A, 
And purge the obstructions which begin to stop Our very veins of life . . ...... = «iv. 
So thin that life looks through and will break out. . . a ee er 48 “AV 
Thy life did manifest thou lovedst me not, And thou wilt have‘ me die assured of i it i Bie ce ve, AWE 
More precious, Preserving life in medicine potable . . . 2. 1. 2 6 6 © e@ © © ee AV, 
Where is the life that late I led? say they: Why, hereitis . . . ar ee, 
For competence of life I will allow you, That lack of means enforce Gu er to evil. hg v. 
So that the art and practic part of life Must be the mistress to this theoric. . . + Henry V. i. 
With my soul, and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my living . . . . . iii. 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle In life so lifeless as it shows itself. . . . . . .~ iv. 
Let life be short ; else shame will be toolong. . . Ae Be REM Rk, AV 
Had not churchmen prayed, His thread of life had a so soon decayed . . . . ' Henry V1. i. 
Thou art reverent Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. . . . ee ee ae eae ay || 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine, And they shall find dear deerofus ......~ iv. 
I beg mortality, Rather than life preserved with infamy . . ae ee ee ee 
O Lord, that lends me life, Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness ! t . « « 2 Henry VI. i. 
As one that grasped And tugged for life and was by strength subdued . ..... . . iit 
Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, Where death’s approach is seen soterrible! . . . . . «iii. 
O God, forgive him! So bad a death argues a monstrous life . . . . =... 1. es) Old. 


Argo, their thread of lifeisspun . . 2. 6 2. 6 6 6 ee ew we te ee we HY, 
‘The sands are numbered that make up my life; Here must Istay. ;. . . . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
O God! methinks it were a happy life, To be no better than a pict swain. . ... .) ih 


Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! . ... . eh Sa Ae sae Os wet ee OR ANY 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, Throw up thine eye! . . ee. AL 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon, And hath bereft thee of thy life too late t. See we OG 
Dark cloudy death o’ershades his beams of life, And he nor sees nor hears us what we say .__ ii. 
Till then fair hope must hinder life’s decay. . . es ey a SO be eG 


I myself will lead a private life And in devotion spend my ‘latter days. de Gop Bl ee Sa BeOS AWE 
Thyself the sea Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life . . 2. 2. 2... 2 2 ew ee OW 


If any spark of life be yet remaining, Down, down tohell. . . . v. 
My charity is outrage, life my shame ; And in that shame still live my sorrow’s 5 rage r Richard TH. i. 
My dream was lengthened after life; O, then began the tempest to my soul... 4 els 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; For now he lives in fame, ee not in life . Gil 
My lord, I hold my life as dear as you do yours . . Gh Be og ee. 
And never in my life, I do protest, Was it more precious to me than ri isnow. . eee cae 


Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, That I may live to say, The dog is dead 7 ee ow! AVG 


1 have set my life upon a cast, And I will stand the hazard of the die 


ae Se a OY 
The tract of every thing Would by a good discourser lose some life... . . Heavy VIII. i. 


My life itself, and the best heart of it, Thank you for this great care . . . i. 
There you touched the life of our design. ie 2 Trot. and Cre ress. ii. 
Life every man holds dear: but the brave man Holds honour fart more © precious-dear than life v. 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life . . . “A Cortolanus, i. 
More than you doubt the change on ’t, that prefer A noble life belare a jong 8 . ti 
And expire the term Of a despised life closed in my breast . . : | Romeo and Folie i. 
Thy eyes’ windows fall, Like death, when he shuts up the day of life . oe iv. 
A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, That almost freezes up the heat of life oa a 
Her joints are stiff; Life and these lips have long been separated. . . . . .... © iv. 
O love! O )ife! not life, but love in death!. . . $e eles Gee se es Ga A AM 
And breathed such life with kisses in my lips, That I revived Bee Bee ba ee ods a a 
It is a pretty mocking ofthe life ... «0 0 6 6 « 6 6 8:m0n of Athens, i. 


Artificial strife Lives in these touches, livelier than ‘ile: i Ae ha aed ec EP a a ae SS 


ou we See oon ee wig ewe SE ab CU pee a bomeee bo. 
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Lirz. — Like madness is the glory of this life, As this pomp shows toa little ot Ziston of A thers, i. 2. 


That nature’s fragile vessel] doth sustain In life’s uncertain voyage . . . - . «+ «© »- « WE. 
I cannot tell what you and other men Think of this life . . . . . »« © « Ftusdlius Casas, % 2. 
And those sparks of life ‘That should be in a Roman you do want . . i a ae ae ee ee ee 


He that cuts off twenty years of life Cuts off so many years of fearing death < oe ee 6 RO, 
All the voyage of their life Is bound in shallows and in misenes - . - - 6 6 6 6 e 1 BV. 3- 


For fear of what might fail, so to prevent The time of life. 2. 2. 6 2 2 2 2 6 ee oe 8 OWE 
Where I did begin, there shall J end; My life is run his compass. - . » - + + 6 «© + VW.3- 
Brutus’ tongue Hath almost ended his life’s history . . cee eS: OWee. 


Thou art a fellow of a good respect; Thy life hath had some smateli of bousuni init. . 2. 2. W.5. 
His life was gentle, and the elements So mixed in him that Nature might standup. . - . wv. 5. 
Nothing in his life Became him like the leaving it . . . o + 0 6 6 to «) = Macheth, t. 4. 
Upon this bank and shoal of time, We ‘Id jump the lifetocome . . . 6 «+ + « « »- 7. 
Wouldst thou have that Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life? . . . 2. . - 6 « . © &?. 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, The death of each day's fife 2. 2 6 6 ew ew) Ci. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast. . . . . it. 2. 
Hath broke ope The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence The life o’ the building! . . i. 3. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees Is left this vault to bragof. . . . 2 6 2.) 1% 3. 
They stared, and were distracted; no man’s life Was to be trusted withthem. . . . . ~~ iff. 3. 


Thriftless ambition, that will ravin sp Thine own life’s means! . . Bh eee Si, 3 ae 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, Which in his death were perfect dh ke Se ee Me 
I would set my life on any chance, To mend it, or be ridon’t . - . Se Teh SG aie We ees es Pe 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well : Treason has done his worst. . SS ae oar MS 


Would not betray The devil to his fellow, and delight No less in truth than life ives Be G te EW 
My way of life Is fal'en into the sear, the yellow leaf . 2. . - + © « «© ie 4s wee WS: 
Out, out, brief candle! Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player . + 6 + 6 ¢ © © «© WS5§. 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield To one of woman borm - we ee ee ew eH 8 
Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life Extorted treasure . . . ‘ Hantlet, 1.1. 
His beard was grizzled, — no? — It was, as I have seen it in his life, A sable giserad a eee Me S 
Why, what should be the fear? I do not set my lifeata pin’sfee . . 2. 1 6 2 eee eh 


Except my life, except mvy life, except my life. . . se de tee! ta a ake elt Go: See ae ee OM: 
There ’s the respect That makes calamity of so long life wb ee ge oi tat coe tah oS Laks Hele et tee ES 
Who would fardels bear, To grunt and sweat under a weary life? . . . . - 2 © es.) ithe. 
Then there ’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive his hfe halfa year . . eee BA Bs 


The single and peculiar life is bound, With all the strength and armour of the mind’ oe 6) OBE 3. 
Be thou assured, if words be made of breath, And breath of life . . . =. « «© © «© - + Ri. 
I have no life to breathe What thou hast saidt»me . . So! oc Se Ge Ue a te Se Rs ie SEs 


To keep it from divulging tet it feed Even on the pith of life . oe ae ee ee ee ee 
Is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits Sheuld be as mortal as an old man’s life? ae, o . FW.S. 
My virtue or my plague, he it either which — She ’s so conjunctive to my life and soak . . 7. 
He that is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own hfe . . eee Bok 


This doth betoken The corse they follow did with desperate hand Fordo its own life a. Mt 
It will be short: the interim is mine; And a man’s life ’s no more than to say, ‘One’ . . ¥. 2. 
No medicine in the world can do thee good; In thee there is not half an hour of life . . . v.22. 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s. . . King Lewr, i. 4. 
I know not how conceit may rob The treasury of life, when life itself yields to the theft . . tv. 6. 


My life will be too short, And every measure fail me. . a Bee Gees ea? EL 
’T is wonder that thy life and wits at once Had not concteded all . Bos Vena: as aa WL 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life Began to crack . . . 1. 1. + 2 es . WW. 3. 
For necessity of present life, I must show out a flag and signoflove. ..... . Othello, j 1. 
Still questioned me the story of my life, From yeartoyear . - er ert: oe. 
I do perceive here a divided duty; To you I am bound for hife and education . ee ae eee oe 
My life and education both do learn me How to respect you. . 2. 2. «© «© 2 1 6 ee ee Be 
He hath a daily beauty in his life That makes me ugly. . . - . . 6 © + . WE 
O excellent! I love long life better than figs . . GO as Ant. and Cleo. i b2. 


There would he anchor his aspect and die With looking on his life i. eel eee PT cee a a ae 
My desolation does begin to make A better life . . oer a, de 1 ay les OS dae cath a. Ws 
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Laps. —Q, this life Is nobler tham attending foracheck. . . . . « Cymbeline, ii. 
Haply this life is best, If quiet life be best; sweeter to you That have a sharper known... iii. 
I see a man’s life is a tedious one: I have tired myself. . . or én, a AM 
What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to lock it From action and adventure? be ae Ae ee oe AS 
If you will take this audit, take this life, And cancel these bonds . . ......2.2.-. ~”. 
By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death Will seize the doctor too . . i? ae. Sen DE 


Till that his rage and anger be forgot, Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life. . Perteles, i. 
Lirz-BLoop. — This sickness doth infect The very life-blood of our enterprise . 3 Henry IV. iv. 


Licut. — And teach me how To name the bigger light, and howthe less. . . . . ) Sesnpest, >. 
’T is but her picture I have yet beheld, And that hath dazzled my reason’s light wo Gen. es Ver. ii. 
He shall never know That I had any light from thee of this . . . er . 2 th 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen? What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? ay Se A iil. 
And those eyes, the break of day, Lights that do mislead the mom .. . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
As there comes light from heaven and words from breath. . . . . . . v. 
It is written, they appear to men like angels of light . . ....4.. Cont of E yiete iv. 


Light is an eff-ct of fire, and fire will burn . . . r gs we EV 
His sleeps were hindered by thy railing, And thereat comes it that his head i is light a ee 3 
What your wisdoms could not discover, these shallow fools have brought to light Much Ado, v. 
As paivfully to pore upon a book To seek the light of truth . . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Light seeking light doth light of light beguile. . . ‘ aes 
Ere you find where light in darkness lies, Your light grows dark by dosing of a cyes er ee 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s hghts, That give a name to every fixed stay . 2. . 1 i. 


Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits oflight. 2... ba ae lee bn te bg. igre AG 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark islight . . 2. 1. 6 ee 1 we ew ee ew ee ee CMe 
We need more light to find your meaning out... ek OME 
You ’ll mar the light by taking it in snuff; Therefore I oN darkly end the argument . — v. 
Who more engilds the night Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light . . . Jfid. NV. Dream, i iit. 
It appears, by his small light of discretion, that he isin the wane . . . . . . dca tee 
Through the house give glimmering light, By the dead and drowsy fire. . . ..... 
Truth will come to light ; murder cannot be hid sag oe ee ee ww « Mer. of Venice, it. 
Let me give light, but let me not be light . . - v. 
Ere we have thy youthful wages speat, We Il light spon some xe settled low content As You Like It, id. 
If I can by any means light onafitman . . - « Lam. of the his : 


Why, man, there be good fellows in the world, ax a man wenald fight onthem . . . 

In his bright radiance and collateral light Must I be comforted . - . + « Al? Ss Well, , 
We had a kind of light what would ensue . . . . « King John, iv. 
Thus I tarn me from my country’s light, To dwell in saoleme shades of endless night Richard I]. +. 
My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light Shall be extinct with age and endless night . . «i 


Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot, Doth not thy embassage belong tome?. . . ith. 
And your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of so great an opposition . 1 Henry I V. ii. 
Believe me, I am passing light in spirit a - «© « « 2 Henry IV. iv. 
That to believing souls Gives light in darkness; conitort t ia idecnait ~ « « . . 2 Henry VI, it. 


Dark shall be my light, and night my day : To think upon my ee shall be mv hell . . . ii. 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep .. - . . « Fret. and Cress. ii. 
In delay We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
But, sofa! what light through yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Juliet isthe sun . ii. 
O, so light a foot Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint. . . . ° Sos 

Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I: It is some meteor that the sun exhales . ‘ i 
O, now be gone; more light and light it grows . . . . 1. 1 2 © © © © © ew ww ii. 
More light aud light; more dark and dark ows woes! . . by Sat ah ae a ‘ 

Her beauty makes This vault a feasting presence full of light ee iy 8 ree 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: The eye wimk at the hand . ‘> fe Macbeth, i. 
Darkness does the face of earth entomb, When living light should kissit . . re 
Light thickens; and the crow Makes wing to the sooky wood . . © - 1 7 1 ee ee Oh 
Pat out the light, and then put out the hght . a ae teacg - - . Othello, v 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, I can ae thy former light restore ea & Ree, WS 
But once put out thy light, Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature. . - . - - . ~~ Vz 
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LicuT. — I know not where is that Promethean heat That can thy light relume . . . Othello, v. 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky light That’s fed with stinking tallow. . . . . Cymbeline, 
Purse and brain both empty; the brain the heavier for being too light . . . ..... ~~. 

LicuTgp. — By good fortune I have lighted well On this young man . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 

LicuTer. — The villain is much lighter-heeled than [; I followed fast. . . Mid. N. Dreame, iii. 

Licutwesss. —O heavy lightness! serious vanity! Mis-shapen chaos!. . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, Thence toa lightness. . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
No way excuse his soils, when we do bear So great weight in his lightness . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 

LIGHTNING. — Short as any dream; Brief as the lightning in the collied night fd. NV. Dreams, i. 
God in thy good cause make thee prosperous ! Be swift like lightning in the execution Richard 1/. i. 
And sits aloft Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash. . . . . Litus Andron. ii. 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be Ere one can say ‘ It lightens’ Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
When the cross blue lightning seemed to open The breast ofheaven. . . . S$ulius Cesar, i. 
When shall we three meet again, In thunder, lightning, orin rain? . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 


You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames Into her scornful age . . . King Lear, ii. 


And she, like harmless lightning, throws hereye On him. . . . . . «. . Cymbeline, v 
LicHt 0’ Love. — Best sing it to the tune of ‘ Light 0’ love’ . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i 
Lixe a fair house built on another man’s ground. . oe et ew we Merry Wives, ii. 

This is most likely ! O, that it were as like as it is true ft. . . . .. . Meas. for Meas. v. 

Like doth quit like, and measure still for measure . . Re SW ee eee 


Small and undistinguishable, Like far-off mountains rarned into clouds . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
1 am as like to call thee so again, To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble youin that . .... . - ii. 
They were all like one another as half-pence are. . e % A s You Like ft, rit. 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, So like you ‘tis the worse. Winter's Tale, ii. 
| Being as like As rain to water, or deviltohisdam .. . é . . « « King Fohn, ii. 
By my troth, you like well, and bear your years very well . . . 2. 2...) 2 Henry IV. iii. 
’T is as like you As cherry is tocherry . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ew ew ew ee ee) Menry VIS, v. 
‘But that that likes not you pleases me best. . . . - 6 « « . Trot. and Cress. v. 
Hear all, all see, And like her most whose merit most shall be . . « « « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
I'll look to like, if looking liking move: But no more deep will Tendart mineeye . . . . -i. 
It presses to my memory, Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds .. . . oe ik 
It is meet That noble minds keep ever with their likes. . . . et Ae “Fulius Cesar, i. 
That every like is not the same, O Czsar, The heart of Brutus yearns tothink upon! . . . ii. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not look upon hislikeagain. . . . Hamlet, i i. 
He’s loved of the distracted multitude, Who not like in their judgement, but their eyes . ._ iv. 
Why dost thou call him knave ? What ’s his offence ?— His countenance likes me not £’é ing Lear, ii. 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer than all histribe . . .. . . Othello, v 
Li KELIHOOD.— Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. . ... . . . As You Like It, i. 
Many likelihoods informed me of this before . . . . . . . 1... .) AU's Well, i. 


A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. . . ~ 2 2 « . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
It never yet did hurt To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope ~ 0 ew ew « . 2 Henry IV. i. 
It should be put To no apparent likelihood of breach . . . . Richard 711. ii. 
What of his heart perceive you in his face By any likelihood he ‘showed ieday?: be Bo ae ST 
To follow him thither with modesty enough, and likelihood toleadit. . . . . . Hamelet, v. 
These thin habits and poor likelihoods Of modern seeming . . . .... 3... Othello, i. 
' LIKENEsS. — Now, in thy likeness, one more fool appear! . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, In very likeness of a roasted crabs . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Here he comes in the likeness of a Jew. . . - . « « Mer. of Venice, iii. 
The devil tempts thee here In likeness of a new untrimmed bride ~ 2 2 ow « King Sohn, iii. 
There is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man. . . 1 Henry lV. ii. 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh: Speak but one ila and [am satisfied Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
LIKING. — If matters grow to your likings. . . ~ + . 6 «) Merry Wives, i. 
A rougher task in hand Than to drive liking to the name of love aS 3 . . Much Ado, i. 


Lest my liking might too sudden seem, I would have salved it witha longer treatise... wi 
If I had my liberty, I would do my liking a 6 8 Sew eo Ok! Se mp Se a A. 
One doth not know How much an ill word may empoisoh liking So a BO 481 eee. oe HE 
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Lixinc. — I shall desire your help. — My heart is with your liking . . . . . . Much Ado,v. 4. 
1 ’ll look to like, if looking liking move: But no more ed will 1 endart mine eye Romeo & Fultet, i. 3. 
Avert your liking a more worthier way . . . . . . King Lear, i. i. 
Such a tongue As I am glad I have not, though not ‘to have it Hath lost me in your liking . .i. 1. 
He protests he loves you And needs no other suitor but his likings. . . ~ » « Othello, iii. 1. 

Liuizs. — The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, The flower-de-luce being aed Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast And with the half-blown rose . . King Fohkn, iii. 1. 

aLauy. — She is as white as a lily and as smallasa wand... .. . Tete Gen. of Verena. 4. 5. 
‘By my maxice dewenr, yet as pure As the unsulied ily |. . « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet . . . . King Fohn, iv. 2. 
Like the lily, That once was mistress of the field and flourished. eter Heary VISTI. iii. 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. . .- v. 


How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, And whiter than the sheets! . . Cymbeline, ii. 
As doth the honey-dew Upon a gathered lily almost withered . . . . . . Titus Andron. iii. 
LiLy-TINCTURB. —Pinched the lily-tincture of her face. . - »« « DLwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Lums. —Let them keep their limbs whole and hack our English » 2 o 6 e « Merry Wives, iii. 
When thou art old and rich, Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, Ability in means and choice of friends MWuch Ado, iv. 
Had you been as wise as bold, Young in limbs, in judgementold . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
To be my foster-nurse When service should in my old limbs lie lame. . . As You Like /t, ii. 
You have made the days and nights as one, To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs Ad/'’s Well, v. 
Wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame, And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs Aing Sohn, iii. 
I hardly yet have learned To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my limbs. . . Richard //. iv. 
Your father’s sickness is a maim to us. — A perilous gash, a very limb lopped off 1 Henry JV. iv. 
And made us doff our easy robes of peace, To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel. . . v. 
My limbs, Weakened with grief, being now enraged with grief, Are thrice themselves 2 Henry 7 Vii. 
The limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance ofaman . . ... .. ._ ili. 
Like a broken limb united, Grow stronger for the breaking . . . . . +... iv. 
Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs Honour is cudgelled oe a — | Henry V. v. 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs I Henry VI. it. 
Outface me with thy looks: Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 1 
This noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; Her face defaced with scars of infamy AXichard /T, ii. 
Who set the body and the limbs Of this great sport together, as you are . « Henry VIII. i. 


So, so; These are the limbs o’ the plot: no more, Ihope .. . Sal ety ge Ta ets 
Have you limbs To bear that load of title? . . . P-Ter G. See Se a 
I will the second time, As 1 would buy thee, view thee limb by limb . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
He’s a limb that has but a disease; Mortal to cut it off; to cure it, easy . . . Corrolanus, ill. 
Where unbruised youth.with unstuffed brain Doth couch his limbs . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
I will tear thee joint by joint, And strew this hungry churchyard with thy ims ee Ge v. 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; Domestic fury and fierce civil strife Frdius Casar, i ill. 
Brevity is the soul of wit, And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes . . . Hamlet, ii. 
(Limpecx. — And the receipt of reason A limbeck only . . . - - + + + - + + Macbeth, i. 
LLxMB-MEAL. — O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal!. . . . . . . - Cymbeline, ii. 
Lumso. — Is he well ?— No, he’sin Tartar limbo, worse than hell . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
Talked of Satan and of Limbo and of Furies and I know not what... . . Adl’s Well, v 
I have some of ’em in Limbo Patrum. . . . Henry VIII. v. 
What a sympathy of woe is this, As far from help as ‘Timbo. is efron Bliss: 1. . Titus Andron. iii. 
Limg. — You must lay lime to tangle her desires By wailful sonnets. . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime init . . . . . . . . « t Henry lV. it. 
Thou ’Jdst never fear the net nor lime, The pitfall nor the gin. . . . . « . «= Macbeth, iv. 
Limep. — But that they are limed with the twigs that threatenthem . . . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 
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I have limed her; but it is Jove’ s doing, and Jove make me thankful! . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bush, With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush 3 lexzry VJ. v.6. 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, Art more engaged! . .. . . . . Hamlet, iii. 3. 
LLIME-KILN. — Which is as hateful to me as the reek ofa lime-kiln . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
LuMg-Twics. — It stands upright, Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 3. 
LumitT. — I Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world Do love, prize, honour you . . Zemfest, ili. 1. 
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Limsrt. — Should be buried in highways out of all sanctified lim. . . . . « AB’s Well, i. 1. 
A merrier man, Within the limit of becoming mirth, I never spent an hour’s talk withal ZL. L. Lest, ii. t. 
You must confine yourself within the modest limits of order. . . . . . . welf/th Night, i. 3. 


I’ the open air, before | have got strength of limit . . . . « . « Winter's Tale, in 2. 
The sly slow hours shal] not determinate The dateless limit of thy dear exile . . Richard //. 1. 3. 
For reverence to some alive, | give a sparing limitto my tongue... . . Rekavd JI]. Wir 4- 
The desire is boundless and the actaslavetolimit. . . - . « « « Lot. and Cress. itt. 2. 


If there were reason for these miseries, Then into limits could I bind my woes 7%tus Androm. ii. 1. 
Stony limits cannot hold love out, And what love can do that dares love attempt Homev and Fulied, ti. 2. 
A prison fora debtor, that not dares To stride alimt . . . . . « Cyrnbelion, wi. 3. 
LimMiTATION. — As it were, in sort or limitation, To keep with cai at fmeale . Fulius Caesar, i. 1. 
Limnep. — Most truly limned and living in your face . . . . . . . . «© 4S You Like It, ii. 7. 
Limp. — So far this shadow Doth limp behind the substance . . - . . -« Mer. of Vemice,.iti. 2. 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation Limps after in base imitation . . . Rahard //. ii. 1. 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp So tediously away . . . . . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Limpep.— Who after me hath many a weary step Limped in pure love. . . As Fou Leke /t, it. 7. 
Limpinc.— When well-apparelled April on the heel Of limping winter treads Romero and Fuliet, v.. 2. 
Son of sixteen, Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping sire . . . . Simon of Athens, iv. 1. 
Ling.— ‘ Steal by line and level’ is an excellent pass of pate . . - Z . . Lempest, iv. x. 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines? ‘To whisper and conapice? Two Gen. of Verona, i. 2 
Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! Here is her hand, the agent of her heart . . . . . .i+3. 


The lines are very quaintly writ ; But since unwillingly, take them again . . . . iw a. 
His life is paralleled Even with the stroke and line of his great justice . . Jfeas. Jon Meas. iv. 2. 
I fear these stubborn lines lack power tomove .... .. . .-. . «Lowes L. Lost, iv. 3. 
What! did these rent lines show some love of thine? . . : ae ee eee 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears And plant in tyrants mild humility . oe 8 . iv. 3. 
Here ’s a simple line of life: here’sa small trife of wives . . .. . . . Mer. of Venice, i a. 2 

Which warped the line of every other favour . . . i, wet be a ee ‘All's Well, v. 3. 


I am angling now, Though you perceive me not how I give ine - . « « « Winter's Tate, t. 2. 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak With our pure honours . . . . . . King Fokn, iv. 3. 
Pardon me that I descend so low, To show the line and the predicament . . . 1 Henry IV. : 3- 


And hath sent for you To line hisenterprise . . 2... 1 ew ee ee - 3- 
But, being moody, give him line and scope. . , Si a sen Henry IV. ie 4 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; As any ines eldaett in the dial’s centre Henry V. i. 2. 
Comest thou with deep premeditated lines, With written pamphlets?. . . . 1 Henry VI. iit. 1. 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, Able to ravish any dull conceit. . - - Vv. S- 
Yon grey lines That fret the clouds are messengers of day . . - . + « « Fulius Caeser, j ik x. 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? .. . - « « « « Macbeth, iv. 1. 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls That trace him in hie ine: a a ae . Wor 
One said there were no sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury . . .. - “Hamlet, i ik 2. 
O, ’tis most sweet, When in one line two crafts directly meet . . . . » 6 « . i 4. 
The lines of my body are as well drawn as his; no less young, more strong - . CymeBelioe, ' Ww. 8. 
Time hath nothing blurred those lines of favour Which then he were ... . - W.2. 
LINEAMENT. — In every lineament, branch, shape, and form . . . ... - “Mack Ado, v. 1. 
Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the Imeaments of Nature. . .- As You Like Tt, i i. 2. 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments... ~ « « « « « « Richard IT. Wi. 1. 


I did infer your lineaments, Being the right idea of qour fathes i Wh Be 65, Richard ITT, tit. 7. 
Examine every married lineament And see how one another lends contant . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 3. 
Linzep.— And then the justice, In fair round belly with good capon lined . . As You Like It, ii. 7. 
Who lined himself with hope, Eating the air on promise of supply. . . . «. . 2 Henry IV. i. 3. 
And when they have lined their coats, Do themselves menses oe © © «© «© « 2 « « Othello, i. x. 
Linen. — This ’t is to have linen and buck-baskets! . . . . 0 © 6 « « Merry Weves, itt. 5. 
A linen stock on one leg and a kersey boot-hose on the other - . « « Lam. of the Shrew, vi. 2. 
When the kite builds, look to lesser linen .« . - . 2. 1. 6 © «© «© « « Winter's Tala, iv. 3. 
They ‘Il find linen enough on every hedge .~ . . . 1. 2 2 we © «© 6 ee) KMenry SV. ie. 2. 
For it is a low ebb of Jinen with thee. . . . « @Henvy LV. i. 2. 
God knows, whether those that baw] out the ruins Saf thy en shall inherit his kingdom . . i, 2 
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Luren. — These linen cheeks of thine Are counsellors to fear . 
Senseless linen! happier therein than 1! And that was all ? 


8 . . Macbeth, v. 3. 
a. , Cysmebeline, i. 3. 


Lucer, — She lingers my desires, Like to a step-dame or a dowager . . . ‘Mid. N. Dream, i. t. 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, Which false hope lingers in extremity Richard //. ii. 2. 
Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable. . . . . 2 Henry 1V.i. 2. 
At once let your brief plagues be mercy, And linger not our sure destructions ! Tras. aud Cress. v. 40. 


I that am cruel am yet merciful ; I would not have thee linger in thy pain. . . . Othella, v. 


2, 
Luncerep. — Say that I lingered with you at yourshop . . . . . . . . Com.of Eerors, iii. 1. 
Unless his abode be lingered here by some accident .... . . - «+ « Othedla, iv. 2. 
Lincerinc.— But with a lingering dram that should not work Maliciously like noisdn Winter's Tale, i.2. 
Let this werld no longer be a stage To feed contention in a lingering act... 2 Henry JV. i. 1. 
One would have lingering wars with little cost; Another would fly swift . . . 1 Heary VI. i. 1. 
A speedier course than lingering languishment Must we pursue... . Titus Andron. ii. 1. 
Shalt be whipped with wire, and stewed in brine, Smarting in lingering nickle Ast. and Cleo. ii. 5. 
Should by the minute feed on life and lingering By inches waste you . . « Cymbeline, v. 5. 
Lincuist. — The manifold linguist and the armipotent soldier . . . . . . . Ad's Weil, iv. 3. 
A linguist and a man of such perfection As we doin our quality much want Two Ges. ef Verona, iv. 1. 
Lumina. — Pleasant jest and courtesy, As bombast and as lining to the time . . Love's L. Last, v. 2. 
The lining of his coffers shall make coats To deck our soldiers . . . . . . . Richard 11. i. 4 
Linxep. — Coupled and linked together With all religious strength of sacred vows Aing Yokm, iii. 1. 


Whose love is never linked to the deserver Till his deserts are past . . . . Att. and Cleo. i. 
Lunsty-wootsey. — But what linsey-woolsey hast thou to speak to us again? . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
Lion. — Like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, That goes not out to prey... . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 


Doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats of alion. . . - . . « . Much Ado, i. 
Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar ’Gainst ae thou lamb - « + Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any na’ 8 heart pod ‘6 hear J/id. N. aera ‘. 
Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ?— I fear it, I promise you . . do he oo id. 
To bring i in — God shield us ! — a lion among ladies, is a most dreadful thing . Nn 
There is net a more fearful wild-fow] than your lion living . .. . ra ae ae ee ee 
If you think I come hither as a Jion, it were pity of my life . . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1. 6 ew we) hth 
Here come two noble beasts in, a man anda lion. . . v 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, When lion rough j in n wildest: rage doth r roar sv 
If I should as lion come in strife Into this place, ’t were pity on my life... . « . wv 
This lion is a very fox for his valour. — True; and a goose for his discretion . 2. . 1... ¥ 
O wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? . . So a Sa, els We des oe ee v 
Now the hungry lion roars, And the wolf behowls the MOOK s. Ges eS a ee 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? . oe « ew) Lam, of the Shrew, i. 
The hind that would be mated by the lion Must die for dove we ew ew ew ww ew All's Well, i. 


I met the ravin liom when he roared With sharp constraint of hunger. . . . . . 2s .) Oth. 
How much the better To fall before the Jion than the wolf! . . . . . . . Twelfth Nigdt, iii. 
Against whose fury and unmatched force The aweless lion could not wage the fight King Sohn, i. 


He that perforce robs lions of their hearts May easily win a woman’s . 
Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart . . 


oe «@ 


I would set an ox-head to your lion’s hide, And make a monster of you. . . 6 6 1 eS OL 
Peace no more. — O, tremble, for you hear the lion raar . 2 1 4 2 ee ee we Sh 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, Lions more confident. . . . lee ap oR cake Ge COM 


Talks as familiarly of roaring lions As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs! . ae ae . ai 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs . iii. 
Thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, A chafed lion by the mortal paw. . . - . . «iit. 


What, shall they seek the lion in his den, And fright himthere? . . . 2. . 2. 6. ee 
Like a lion fostered up at hand, It may lie gently at the foot of peace. . . 2. - . 2 2s YY, 
Rage must be withstood: Give me his gage ; lions make Jeopardstame . . . . Richard //. i. 


In war was never lion raged more fierce, In peace was never gentle lamb more mild . . . it. 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, And wounds theearth . - 2. 2. 2. 2 + 6 es es 


« ti. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, Whose valour plucks dead lone by the beard ai 
Well did he become that lion’s robe That did disrobe the lion of that robe! . . . 0... ik 
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Lion. — O, the blood more stirs To rouse a lion than to startahare! . . . . 28 mire LIV. i. 3. 
A clip-winged griffin and a moulten raven, A crouching lion and a ramping cat . . . ii, 2. 
Valiant as a lion And wondrous affable, and as bountiful As mines of India. . . ili. 2. 
His power, like to a fangless lion, May offer, but not hold ....... 2 Henry IV. i Iv. 1. 
That’s a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lipofalion . . . . . Henry V. iii. 7. 
Like lions wanting food, Do rush upon us as their hungry prey. . . . . . . 1 Henry VI. i. 2 
Like a hungry lion, did commence Rough deeds of rage and stern impatience. . . . 2. ive 7. 
Curs are not regarded when they grin; But great men tremble when the lion roars 2 Hens VI. iii. 1. 
So looks the pent-up lion o’er the wretch That trembles under his devouring paws 3 Henry VJ. i. 3 
And when the lion fawns upon the lamb, The lamb will never cease to follow him . . . . iv. 3 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, Under whose shade the ramping lion slept .  v. 2 
So looks the chafed lion Upon the daring huntsman that has galled him. . . Henry V/J//. iii. 2. 
They that have the voice of lions and the act of hares, are they not monsters? 7 ot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, Be shook toair . . . . 2. . . 6 6 « « © Gide 3. 
And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will fly With his face backward . . . 1. 6 6 6 eee) AWE. 
You have a vice of mercy in you, Which better fits a lionthanaman. . . . ... . . WwW. 3. 
He that trusts to you, Where he should find you lions, finds youhares . . . . Cortolanus, i. 1. 
He isa lion That Iam proudtohunt . . kee BEST'S 
The ass more captain than the lion, the felon Teaden with irons wiser than the idee Tim. of A. thens, iii. 5. 
If thou wert the lion, the fox would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee iv. 3. 
If thou wert the fox, the lion would suspect thee, when peradventure thou wert accused bythe ass iv. 3. 
I met a lion, Who glared upon me, and went surly by, Without annoying me. Flius Cesar, i. 3. 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars As doth the lion in the Capitol. . . . . . i. 3. 
We are two lions littered in one dav, And I the elder and more terrible . . . . . . ik 2 
Makes each petty artery in this body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. . . . Hamlet, i. 4. 
Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey. . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
As one would beat his offenceless dog to affright an imperious lion . . . . « . Othello, ii. 3. 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, A towered citadel, a pendent rock . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
The round world Should have shook lions into civil streets, And citizens to their dens. . . 3 vw. 1. 

Lioness. — A lioness hath whelped in the streets; And graves have yawned. . selins Casar, ii. 2. 

LIon-MET LED. — Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care Who chafes. . . . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 

Lip. — ’T is a secret must be locked within the teeth and the lips. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Take, O, take those lips away, That so sweetly were forsworn . . . . 6 2 ee es ee OM 
My lips are no common, though several they be. . . . . . +» Love's L. Lest, ii. 
O, how ripe in show Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow t . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
These lily lips, This cherry nose, These yellow cowslip cheeks . . . . . . . 7 ee +) Ws 
1 am Sir Oracle, And when I ope my lips let no dog bark! . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


Here are severed lips, Parted with sugar breath . . . a ete . ii. 
There was a pretty redness in his lip, A little riper and more lusty . a oe As Vou Like It, iii. 
When he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he put it into his mouth . . — v. 
Meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat and lips to open. v. 


I saw her coral lips to move, And with her breath she did perfume the air ‘Tam. of the Siewii 1. 
Kissed her lips with such a clamorous smack . . ‘ Cte i af ee 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my mouth . ee ape ohh ey 
Diana’s lip Is not more smooth and rubious . . . . + 1 ew ew we ew LYK Night, i. 
I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may enter . . . age Sei Ee Wal Babe ae Sh sae cs 
Item, two lips, indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes, with lids to them 2 des eo Te? de Gs Gb Se 
O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful In the contempt and anger ofhislip!. . . . . © itt. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, Strengthened by interchangement of your rings . . v. 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling A lip of much contempt. . . . Winter's Tale | 1. 
The whole matter And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, The trick of ’s frown . . . ii. 
Masterly done: The very life seems warm upon herlip ... .. +. 2. 2 + es se ee 
Whose restraint Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent . . . . . . . King Fokm, iv. 
Bleak winds kiss my parched lips And comfort me with cold. . . 2. 6. 6. 2 ee eee OY 
Thy lips are scarce wiped since thou drunkest last . . . . . 2. se 0 Henry IV. ii. 
And his lips blows at his nose, andit is like a coal of fire . . . ~ 0 e ee) Henry V. iii. 
That’s a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion ec ae ae a ae ee ee | 
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Lip.—Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum: The business asketh silent mies 2 Hen. V1. i. 


Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips With twenty thousand kisses . . . . iii. 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue .......2.4.~. Richard U1. i. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made For kissing . . Sipe es ig, GEG 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Which in their summer beauty kissed ee ee eee |, 2 
He bites his lip, and starts; Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground . . . Henry VI//. iii. 
‘That matter needless, of importless burden, Divide thy lips . . . . . « Trot. and Cress. i. 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which Cold lips blow to their deviies a Dg em ae SA VE 
I'll take that winter from your lips, fairlady . . gc dee See ee ee et 
There ’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, Nay, her foot speaks oe ee a ae iv. 
A beggar’s tongue Make motion through my lips! . . . eat Covialavink ili. 
Let lips do what hands do; They pray, grant thou, lest faith tuen to despair Romeo and eels i. 
By her high forehead and her scarlet lip, By her fine foot. . . . il. 
Seize On the white wonder of clear Juliet’s hand And steal immortal blessing ein ee jips . oi 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade To paly ashes, thy eyes’ windows fall, Like death __ iv. 
Her joints are stiff; Life and these lips have long been separated . . . . . .. . «~~ iv. 
And breathed such life with kisses in my lips That I revived. . . . a a ee ee ee 
Beauty’s ensign yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. . e Jat he ONE 
And, lips, O you The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss A dateless bateaih t Vv 
I will kiss thy lips; Haply some poison yet doth hang on them . oe ewe ee S¥ 
How big imagination Moves in this lip! . . eee Timon of Athens, i. 
’T is true, this god did shake: His coward lips did from their colour fly . . . Fulins Cesar, i. 
I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad air . . . ee 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — Which, like dumb mouths, do ia their ruby Hips: |. MA, 
Each at once her chappy finger laying Upon her skinny lips... . . . Macbeth, i. 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice To ourownlips ..... . i. 
Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. . . ...... ‘Hamtet, v. 
Those happy smilets, That played on her ripe lip. . . . - . + « « « King Lear, iv. 
O my dear father! Restoration hang Thy medicine on my lips t Bh Se BE ae be et eee Se ee AS 
They met so near with their lips that their breaths embraced together . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips, Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes . . ._ iv. 
Would have walked barefoot to Palestine for a touch of his nether lip . . . . ew a AV, 
Why gnaw you so your nether lip? Some bloody passion shakes your very frame . & v. 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, Bliss in our brows’ bent . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. 1. 
I had rather seal my lips, than, to my peril, Speak that which isnot . . . .....2. ~~”. 
Had I this cheek To bathe my lips upon . . . . ©. «© © ee we we we Cymbeline, i. 
Let me my service tender on your lips. : me 
Liqutp. — In the morn and liquid dew of youth Contagious blastments are most imminent “Hamlet, i. 
Roast me in sulphur! Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire!. . . . . . . Othello, v 


Liquor. — There is either liquor in his pate or money in his purse when he looks so Merry Wives, ii. 
In my youth I never did apply Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood . . As You Like It, ii. 


One flourishing branch of his most royal root Is cracked, and all the precious liquor spilt Richard //. i. 


And changes fill the cup of alteration With divers liquors. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Lisp. — You jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures - . « « « Hamlet, iii. 
List. — Go to bed when she list, rise when she list, all is as she will . . . . Merry Wives, ii, 

I am not such a fool to think what I list, nor I list not to think what Ican. . . Mauch Ado, iii. 

You have restrained yourself within the list of too coldan adieu . . . . . . All’s Well, ii. 

I am bound to your niece, sir; I mean, she is the list of my voyage . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 

The very list, the very utmost bound Of all our fortunes . . . . «. t Henry IV. iv. 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, And champion me to the uit teranice 1. . . Macbeth, ii. 

Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes, For food and diet, to some enterprise . . . Hanilet, i. 

The ocean, overpeering of his list, Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste. . . . ._ iv. 

List a brief tale; And when ’tis told, O that my heart would burst! . . . . . Kine Lear, v. 

Stand you awhile apart; Confine yourself but in a patient list . . . . . « « Othello, iv. 


LISTENING. — It is the disease of not listening, the malady of not raairking: . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Almost with ravished listening, could not find His hour of speech a minute. . . Henry VIII. i 
Listening their fear I could not say ‘Amen,’ When they did say ‘God bless us!’ . Macéeth, ii. 
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LrsTeninG- — It nips me unto listening, and thick slamber Hangs opon mme eyes. . Pericles, v. 6. 
LireraTurep. — Is a good captain, and is good knowledge and literatured in the wars Henry V. iv. 7. 
Litrrcie. — Truly, for mine own part, | would litle or nothing with you . . . Merry Wrees, i. 4. 
Recking as little what betideth me As much I wish all goud befortune you Zee Gen. of levoma, iv. 3 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, Than fall, and bruise to death. . . Meas. for Meas. nas 1. 
{ were but little happy, if 1 could say how much . . . . Much Ado, 
A pleasant-spirited lady. — There's little of the lancholy slecene an lied. ey vee a ae & 
Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the matter . . a 3.5 
And salt too jittle which may season give To her foul-tainted flesh ! i Ge a Se 
Hear me a little; for I have only been Silent so long . . . ee 
It is proved already that you are little better than false knaves*. . 2. 
A vixen when she went te school ; And though sbe be but oe snes is hires ‘Mid. N. ‘Devan: iit. 2. 
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‘Little’ again! nothing but ‘low’ and ‘little’! . . , @: se -% . . M2 
Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyself a little . . . os Bo ‘As Var Like /t, ti. 6. 
Were not | a little pot and soon hot, my very = an rane to ay teeth. . . eae! BRT: 
Which is within a very little of nothing . . . oe Gk eee we ar ee eS Ad's Well, ii. 4. 
May, though they cannot praise us, as little accuse us . . - « « . . Winter's Tate, i. 1. 
Thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiant, great in villany ! . . . . . « King Yoku, vii. 1. 
As little prince, having so great a title To be more prince, asmay be. . . . . aver 
My large kingdom for a little grave, A litue little grave, an obscure grave . . . Richard IT, i. 3. 
Darest thou, thou little better thing than earth, Divine his downfall?. . . . - . . RLY 


Little are we beholding to your love, And little looked for at your helping hands: bo oko Sk ce WS 
Though he divide the realm and give thee half, [t is too little, helping himtoall . . . Ww 
Now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the waked . . 1 Henry IV. i, 2. 


Come out of that fat room, and lend me thy hand to laugha litte . . . . . op) Ee 
Whereof a little More than a litle is by much toomuch . ....... » « 4diL 2. 
O, give me always a little, lean, old, chapt, bald shot . . . .. +... . 8 Hiiey dV. im 2. 
Like little body with a mighty heart, What mightst thoudo! . . . . . Henry V. it. Prol. 


For my part, I care not: I say little; but when time shall serve, there shall be smiles. 2. 2.) tt. 
But in gross brains little wots What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace. . . . . iv. 
A very little little let us do, And all isdone. . . . 1. ; a ae ee ee ee ee 2 
Was ever known so great and little loss On one part and on the other? Bh sae oe - iv. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out; Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench 3 Henry V1. iv. 
A little gale will soon disperse that cloud And blow it to the source from whence it came . . iv. 
Because that I am little, like an ape, He thinks that you should bear me . . Richard J//. iii. 
Whereof We cannot feel too little, heartoomuch . .. . ~ 2 0 « « . Menry VITT. 2 

I have ventured, Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders . : ow SRD 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, And found the ‘insesdiiess of beng little ~ ao 3¥. 
If ye take not that little little less than little wit from them that they have . vei and Cress. ii. 
In the extremity of great and little, Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector. . . . .~ iv. 
As if I loved my little should be dieted In praises sauced with lies. . . . . . Coriolanus, i. 
I know you can do very iittle alone; for your helps are many ... .. +. ..2... @. 
And when he shall die, Take him and cut him out in Little stars. . . . Romcoand Fulset, iii. 
There will iittle learning die then, that day thou art hanged . . . . . . Visnon of Athens, ii. 
And that Iam he, Let mea little show it, even inthis . . . . . . . «  Feebtees Crsar, nv 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, The graves stood tenantless . . . . . . . Haselet, i. 
A little more than kin, and less than kind . 2. 1 0. 1 6 1 6 ee we ew ee we ee 


A little month, or ere those shoes were old. . Se Ga Se wt Ue ae. Wl AE ay Lat a A ee 
Where little fears ae great, great love grows there S38 ae 28? Dey a ee SIS 
And for my means, I'll husband them so well, They shall go far with little eae dn ce. Say oe. AYE 
The hand of little enployment hath the daintier sense . . . B> eer kt 1a ae ee 
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Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar your fortunes . a 3a . . . . Keung Lear, i. 
It is not a little [ have to say of what most nearly appertains to us both . 45%) San Se es a ee 


The observation we have made of it hath not been littkhe . . . e Metae a ee RO Ee 
To love him that is honest; to converse with him that 4s wise, aad says little a mn ae ee gs a 
With the little godliness I have, I did full hard forbear him . . . . Othelde, i. 2. 


Little of this great world can I speak, More than pertains to feats of brai and batde oS es wre SS 
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Litt.s. — Therefore little shall I grace my.cause In speaking for myself. . . . . . Othello, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, And chides with thinking . . 2. 2... eee) Ok 
With as little a web as this will | ensnare as great a fly as Cassio . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 ee se) ik 


i. 3. 


T. 
I. 


Yet come a little, — Wishers were ever foals, —O, come, come, come! . . At. and Cleo. iv. 15. 
I am dying, Egypt, dying: Give me some wine, and let me speak alittle . . . . . . . iv. 165. 


A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted The little O, the earth. . . . 1. OV. 


Thou shouldst have made him As little as a crow, orless . 2. 2 1 1 1 6 ee) Cymbeline,i. 
Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat up the littleones . . .... =. . Pericles, ii. 
Now our sands are almost run; Movea little, andthendumb . ......2.2.2.2. ~%W. 
Live. — We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards . . ..... =. . +. Lempest, i. 
Here is every thing advantageous to life. — True: save meanstolive . ...... . ik 
It appears, by their bare liveries, that they live by your bare words . Zwo.Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Yet I live like a poor gentleman born. . . . 1. 6 6 2 © © «© © © 1 e) Merry Wives, i. 
I ’ve hope to live, and am prepared todie . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
To sue to live, I find I seek to die; And, decking death, find life as a ee iii. 
And there live we as merry as the day is long. . oe Much Ado il. 
When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should five till I were married . . ii. 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, Live registered upon our brazen tombs Love's L. Lost, i. 
Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, Lives not alone immured in the brain iv. 


Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. . . . . « - 2 «© «© « « Mid. N. Dream i i. 


Aslam, I live uponthe rack . . ‘ : oe ew we ew we ww Mer. Of Venice, iii. 
Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyself’ a little oe ee ee we we Ae You Like It, it. 
Lives shetily because he feels no pain .. i ee ‘ ie pe se eA 
Since we cannot do to make you friends, Be ready, as your hives. shall answer it . Richard 11. i. 
More are men’s ends marked than their lives before. . . . ii. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee! These words hereafter thy tortientors be t. ii. 


Convey me to my bed, then to my grave ; Love they to live that Jove and honour have . . ii. 
We are on the earth, Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief . . 2... 2. 6.) Oo 
I live with bread like you, feel want, Taste grief, need friends . . . . «©. 6 1 ew ee) ili 
There live not three good men unhanged in England. . . . . . « «© « « « rHenrylV.ii. 
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O, while you live, tell truth and shame the devil! 2. 1 6 6 6 ee ee ee ew we it 
I had rather live With cheese and garlic in a windmill Sok. athe Ms 95 Se eg" ang tap gs GA ONG ERs 
And ‘as true as I live,’ and ‘as God shall mend me,’ and ‘as sure as day’ tetas Bue ver ae nee DN 
You are so fretful, you cannot live Jong . 2. 6. 1 6 6 ee ee we we ww ww Ade 3. 
And now I live out of all order, out of all compass . . . ic, 1g wae ae a a> BeBe 
But will it not live with the living? no. Why? detraction will not suffer 1 wee wer es oe. Wa 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes . . go a ME, SAO an ee et. WS 
T’ll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly asa nobleman should do bee Se a ER a ae 
Lives so in hope as in an carly spring We see the appearing buds. . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 3. 
There is a history in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times deceased ok a wee A Ee 
Faith, I will live so long as I may, that’s the certain ofit. . . . . . . . . . Henry V.ii. 1. 
When I cannot live any longer, I willdoasI may . . . 2. «6 2 © © © « « e_ (Me 
Too much folly is it, well I wot, To hazard all our lives in one small boat . . .1 Henry VI. iv. 6. 
Live we how we can, yet die we must. . . . .3 Henry VI. v..2. 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, But thus his simple: truth inate abused ? Richard 11. i. 3. 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age, As ’t were retailed to all posterity . . . ~~ ili. 1. 
So wise so young, they say, do never livelong. . . 2. 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ew TL 
I say, without characters, fame lives long . . . Si, gh Hi SRA “S ee Moe 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; For now he lives 3 in fame, though not in life . ner 
An if I live until I be a man, I'll win our ancient right in France again. . . . . . . © liken. 
Peace lives again: That she may long live here, God sayamen! . . . eee 2 6 ee WS: 
May he live Longer than I have time to tell his years!. . . . 2. . 6 «© «©. Henry VIII. ii. 1. 
‘He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause. . . ‘ 2 2 0 « « 6 Litus Andron. i, 1. 
I had as lief not be as live to be In awe of such a thing as 1 fnysele 2 2 ee) | Ftlins Cesar, i. 2. 
Let him not die; For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter . 2. 2. 6. 1. 1 1 ee ee) Oo 
Live a thousand years, I shall not find myself soapttodie . . 2... 6. 6 ee ee es ithe 
All that lives must die, Passing through naturetoeternity . . . . . . - « « Hamlet, i.2. 
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Live. — So we'll live, And pray, and sing, and tell old sate and ee eras eee ee ae’ , plead Lear, Vv. 3- 


I know when one is dead, and when one lives . . . ‘ a ee a ee . We 3. 
It is silliness to live when to live is torment. . . & af de & | Othello, i. 3- 
If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise another of qos a es ee 
Long live she so! and long live youtothinkso!. . . é eo ‘ . . HL 3. 


There ’s not a minute of our lives should stretch Without s some pleasure 1 now . Ant. and Cleo. i. 1. 
Livep.— Now let me die, for I have lived long enough: this is the period of myambition Merry HW ives, iii. 3- 
Have I lived to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of butcher’s offal? . 2. 2... COCO 5. 


Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters of oo 1s . ves 
O, they have lived long on the alms-basket of words. . . a. * : Love’ $s Zz. ‘Lost, v. 1. 
You have lived in desolation here, Unseen, unvisited, much 6 our ishiaiwe a a - v2 
The fairest dame That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer . Aid. N. _Diaiime: ve. 1. 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. . . . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
Have I lived thus long — let me speak myself, Since virtue finds no fiends== awife? Henry V//J. iii. 1. 
Whiles here he lived Upon this naughty earth. . . Vv. 


Of honourable reckoning are you both; And pity ’tis vou lived at odds: so lone Rawies aad. Fuliet, i. 
Is’t possible the world should so much differ, And we alive that lived? . . Zimeon of Athens, iii. 
Have I once lived to see two honest men? . . . fe OS hoe Ais gh Re 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man That ever lived i in nthe tide af dines . . Sulins Cesar, iii. 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, Died every day she lived. . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt: He only lived but till he wasaman ... .~ Vz 
Where I have lived at honest freedom, paid More pious debts to heaven . . . Cymebeline, iii. 
A nobler sir ne’er lived ’Twixt sky and ground ie? Sen te See ae! 5 OME 
LiveLiHoop. — The tyranny of her sorrows takes al] livelihioed: from her cheek « . All’s Well, i. 
LtvgLonc. — Upon a lazy bed the livelong day Breaks scurril jests . . . . Jyvot. and Cress. i. 
There have sat The livelong day, with patient expectation . . ‘ . Fulius Cesar, i. 
The obscure bird Clamoured the livelong night: some say, the earth Was feverous Macbeth, ii. 
Liver. — The white cold virgin snow upon my heart Abates the ardour of my liver . Temest, iv. 
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Then shall he mourn, If ever love had interest in his liver . . . . . . Much Ada, iv. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine, Than my heart cool with mortifying | groans Mer. of Venice, i 1. 
Who, inward searched, have livers whiteas milk. . . . + 2... ws . iil. 
Wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep’ S MEAG” eas ig! pe ss ee eB As You Like Lt, iit. 
To put fire in your heart, and brimstone in your liver . . . & ea aa Night, iii. 2. 
If you find so much blood in his liver as will cloz the foot of a flea . a ee ae & oe. Ale as 
You do measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness of your galls . . . . 2 Henry | Ye om ee Ps 
Left the liver white and pale, which is the badge of aa io yt Gee Ee iv. 3. 
I will inflame thy noble liver, And make thee rage. eo Tae Se Re ea = BS 
’T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble livers i in content . . « Henry VITT. ii. 3. 
Reason and respect Make hivers pale and lustihood deject. . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Cheerly, boys; be brisk awhile, and the longer liver take all. . . « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 5. 
You shall be more beloving than beloved.—I had rather heat my liver with drinking Ant, & Cleo. i. 2. 
Prithee, think There’s livers out of Britain . . . . « Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
Liverigs. — The childing autumn, angry winter, change Their wonted liveries Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Liver-vEIN. — This is the liver-vein, which makes flesh adeity . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Livery. — Show it now, By putting on the destined livery » + eo « 2 © « Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
’T is the cunning livery of hell, The damned’st body to invest and cover In prenzie guards! . iii. r. 


Endure the livery of a nun, For ave to be in shady cloister mewed. . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, The shadowed livery of the burnished sun Mer. of Venice, ii. 1. 
I am denied to sue my livery here, And yet my letters-patents give me leave . . Richard /T. ii. 3. 


And to achieve The silver livery of advised age .. . . . . . 2 Henry VI. v. 2. 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, And none but fools do wear ae % a : Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 2. 
The stamp of one defect, Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star . . . . eke Hamlet, i 1. 4. 
For youth no less becomes The light and careless livery that it wears. . . . ive Ze 


Livinc. —Then may I set the world on wheels, when she can spin for her living Two Gen. ey, Verona, iii. 1. 
Canst thou believe thy living is a life, So stinkingly depending? . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living nearher . Afuch Ada, ii. 1. 
I am as honest as any man living that is an old man and nohonesterthanI .... . . iii, § 
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Livinc. — Now, God save thy life! — And yours from long living! . . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
It were pity youshould get your living by reckoning . . i ae ae 


© © 8 © « «6 Vv. 
For there is not a more fearful wild-fow!l than your lion living ~ . « « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
There is not one so young and so villanous this day living. . . . . . . . AS Vou Like It, i. 


Enforce A thievish living on the common road. . il. 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, excessive grief ‘the saeiny to the living A A s Well, i i. 
There is no lady living So meet for this great errand. o.. » « Winter's Tale, ii. 
My will to give is living, The suit which you demand is gone and dead . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
And my life, and my living, and my uttermost power . . . . « « Henry V. iii. 
I may conquer fortune’s spite By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me. . 3 Henry V1. iv. 
Wretched lady ! I am the most unhappy woman living. . . ~ 2 6 «) Henry VIII, iii. 
After my death I wish no other herald, No other speaker of my Aiving actions. . .... iv. 
Few now living can behold that goodness — A pattern to all princes living . . . .... VY. 


I will die, And leave him all; life, living, allis Death’s . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 


My long sickness Of health and living now begins to mend . . . . « Limon of Athens, v 


Here lie I, Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate: Pass by arid curse thy fill . . . . vz 
Is not that he that lies upon the ground ?— He lies not like the living . . . Sudius Cesar, v 
Sure I am two men there are not living To whom he more adheres .... . . Hamlet, ii. 
You or any man living may be drunk atatime,man ...... ... . + «+ Othello, ii. 
Since she is living, let the time run on To good or bad. . ‘ . . Cymbeline, v 


Liv1NG-DEAD. — A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, A living-dead'm man Com. of Errors, v 
Loap. — All men’s office to speak patience To those that wring under the load of sorrow Much Ado, v 


Set down, set down your honourable load, If honour may be shrouded ina hearse Richard J/]. i. 


Whether I will or no, I must have patience to endure the load . .. . iti. 
Most pestilent to the hearing ; and to bear ’em, The back is sacrifice to the load Henry VIII. i. 
Have you limbs To bear that load of title? . . . . nhg? Bs Be ee ESS a? a ee Ms 
Out of pity, taken A load would sink a navy, too much honour Sheps ate gh ee A 
Should find respect For what they have been: ’tis a cruelty To load a bilines man.... Yv. 
We lay these honours on this man, To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads Fulius Cesar, iv. 
Take we down his load, and turn him off, Like tothe empty ass... . . iv. 
Loar. — Easy it is Of a cut loaf to steala shive, we know . . . . . s+ - Titus Andron. ii. 
Loam. — Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. . . . . Richard]. i. 
Of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel ? ? . . « Hamlet, v. 
Loan. — Advantaging their loan with interest Of ten times double gain . . . Richard I/II. iv. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; For loan oft loses both itself and friend . . . Hamlet, i. 
Loatu. — Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought . . . . . . . . Com.of Errors, i, 
I would be loath to have you overflown with a honey-bag . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
I would be Joath to fall into my dreams again . . . . «. + « + ‘Tam. of the Shrew, induc. 
I am loath to gall a new-healed wound . . ae ae . . . 2 Henry IV~i. 


To my thinking he was very loath to lay his fingers off j it oe ew ww ew ww) «Fubins Cesar, i. 
LoaTHE. — But love will not be spurred to what it loathes . . . . . YwoGen. of Verona, v. 
Affection, Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood Of what it likes or loathes Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Would now like him, now loathe him; then entertain him, then forswear him As You Like /t, iii. 
They surfeited with honey, and began To loathe the taste of sweetness . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
LoaTHED. — The weariest and most loathed worldly life. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 


eee ee a ee ee ee 


LoaTHING.—A surfeit of the sweetest things The deepest loathing to ‘the stomach brings MN. Dreamy,ii.2. 


I give no reason, nor I will not, More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing Mer. of Venice, iv. 


LoaTHNeEss. — Pray you, look not sad, Nor make replies of loathness . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 

The loathness to depart would grow . . eas S . . « Cymbeline, i. 1. 
Loaves. — There shal] be in aca seven halfpenny joaves sold fora penny . 2 Henry VI. iv. 2 
Los. — Farewell, thou lob of spirits; I’ll be gone . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii.t 

And their poor jades Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips . . « Henry V, iv. 2. 
Lossy. — How in our voiding lobby hast thou stood And duly waited for my coming 2 Henry VJ. iv. 1 
Loca. — Gives to airy nothing A local habitation anda name ... . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 


Lock. — Her sunny locks Hang on her temples like a golden fleece . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


I. 


Those crisped snaky golden locks Which make such wanton acme es Ge es ote . iil 2. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. . . . . jo cee ce ee Henry IV. i. 3. 
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Lock. — These grey locks, the pursuivants of death, Nestor-like aged in anageofcare 1 Henry VJ. ii. 5. 
Locks fair dayhght out, And makes himself an artificial night . . . . «. Romeo and Fuliet, i. 


That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, That in gold ie locks in the golden story. i. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends . . ee ww SFulius Cesar, iv. 
Thou canst not say I did it: never shake Thy gory iecks at me. ..... . . Macbeth, iii. 


wate 
o& 


Open, locks, Whoever knocks! . . . . é he tins hs 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part And each pavicilar hair ‘3 stand a anend . Hamlet, i. 
Good wax, thy leave. Blest be You bees that make these locks of counsel! . . Cymdbedine, iii. 
What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to lock it From action and adventure? . . . 2... OV. 
By the sure physician, death, who is the key To unbar these locks . . .... =... ~ Y.z 
Lockepb. — His mistress Did hold his eyes locked in her crystal looks . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Methought all his senses were locked in his eye, As jewels in crystal . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
A jewel locked into the wofull’st cask That ever did contain a thing of worth . 2 Henry VJ, iii. 
’T is in my memory locked, And you yourself shall keep the key of it. . . . -. Hamlet, i. 
Lope-sTArs. — O happy fair! Your eyes are lode-stars . . . . 2. 1s Mid. NV. Dream, 1. 


Lopaeg. — I found him here as melancholy as a lodge ina warren. . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
And where care lodges, sleep will neverlie. . . i Wee a he tes oe Road and Fultet, ii. 
In what vile part of this anatomy Doth my name ede? ? ea. Ge ee a hie ili. 
Leave her to heaven And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge . . . . .. .~ ‘Hamlet, i i. 


I know not Where I did lodge last night. . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
LopGep.— You shall be so received As you shall deem yourself \odedt in my heart Love! sZL. Lost, ii. 
I give no reason, nor I will not, More than a lodged hate anda certain loathing Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Rough and rugged, Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodged. . . . . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
If ever any grudge were lodged between us. . . . . © © 1 6 6 © « «0 Reehard II1. ii. 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down . . . . . ; . . « Macbeth, iv. 
LopcinG.— Hard lodging and thin weeds Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love Loe sL. Lost, v. 
But empty lodgings and unfurnished walls, Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones . Richard //, i. 
From the rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb . . . ~ 6 2 «) Henry V. iii. 
Lorry. — His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his fonds filed . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Saying our grace is only in our heels, And that we are most lofty runaways . . Henry V, iii. 
Thus droops this lofty pine and hangs his sprays. . : . « «2 Henry VI. ii. 
Fair-spoken, and persuading: Lofty and sour to them that lov ed hint not . . Henry VIII. iv. 
How many ages hence Shall this our lofty scene be acted over! . . . 1 . SFelius Cesar, iii. 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat Awake the god of day. . . . - Hamlet, i. 
LoGGERHEAD. — Three or four loggerheads amongst three or four score hogsheads 1 Henry IV. ii. 
Loaic. — Balk logic with acquaintance that you have, And practise rhetoric Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Loins. — Brave son, derived from honourable loins! . . . . 2 SFultus Cesar, ii. 
Lorrerer. — Liege of al! loiterers and malcontents, Dread prince of plackets Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Lonpon. — This be the most villanous house in all London road for fleas. . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
I hope to see London once ere I die . . . . .2 Henry IV. v. 
Would I were in an alehouse in London! 1 would give all a fame for ; a pot of ale Henry V. iii. 
LonE.iness.—Now I see The mystery of your loneliness, and find Your salt tears’ head AZ’s Well, i. 
That show of such an exercise may colour Your Joneliness . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Lonc.—For Love is like a child, That longs for every thing that he can come e by Two Gen. of Vex. ili. 
This is the short and the long ofit . . . . . « Merry Wrves, ii. 
Now let me die, for I have lived long enough : this is the period of of my ainbition 4 ili. 
And there live we as merry as the day islong. . . ed ys Much Ado, ii. 
Like to a step-dame or a dowager Long withering out a “young man’s revenue Mid. N. Dream, 1. 
She’s not well married that lives married long . . . . . . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
Long live she so! and long live youtothinkso! . . . . . . . 2 6 6 Othello, iii. 
Lonainc. — More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, Than women’s are. 7wel/th Night, ii. 
I have a woman’s longing, An appetite that Lam sick withal . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. iii, 
I have Immortal longings in me . . oe ee we Att. and Cleo. v. 
‘LONG-wWiIn DED. — One poor penny-worth of sigatccand? to make thee long-winded 1 Heary JV. iii. 
Look.—Where scorn is bought with groans ; Coy looks with heartesore sighs Two Gen. of l’'erona, i. 
His mistress Did hold his eyes locked in her crystallooks . . 2. 2. 1. 6 1 6 + ee ew) ik 
O, know’st thou not his looks are my soul’s food? «2 we 6 ee eee ee ee 


I. 


3. 
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-Look. — Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair look . . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
Your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beating oaths Mferry IV ives, ii. 2. 
Hiscompany must do his minions grace, Whilst I at home starve fora merry look Cov. of Errors, ii. t. 
My decayed fair A sunny look of his would soon repair . . . 1. 2 6 6 ee ee eel 
Know my aspect, And fashion your demeanour tomy looks . . . . . ea ae we, 
So you walk softly and look sweetly and say nothing, I am yours for the Walle. . Much Ada, iv. 1. 
[ndeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loss of abeard . ....... .. 6 «ithe. 
Methinks you look with your eyes as other women do . . . ee ey ee ee eee ee a 
Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not like thy look, I promise thee Sou a es iv. 2. 
While truth the while Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look . . . . Lave s ve Loi, i. 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks... i. 8. 
Counterfeit sad looks, Make mouths upon me when I turn my back . . . Alida. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
O wise and upright judge! How much more elder art thou than thy looks! Aver. of lenice, iv. 1. 
Look how the floor of heaven Is thick inlaid with patines of aa ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty. . . . . . AS You Like It, it. 3. 
How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’seyes! . . v. 2. 
Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, Shall win my love. . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 2. 
So bedazzled with the sun That every thing I look on seemeth green. . . . ‘ iv. 5. 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands But love, fair looks, and true obedience . . . . . . Ved 
It looks ill, it eats drily; marry, ’tisawithered pear . . . . 1... ee All's Well, ict. 
It is his grounds of faith that all that look on him lovehim . . .... . ae Night, ii. 3. 


They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices . . i a¢. iii. 4. 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. — No more than he that threats okt uae King Sohn, iil, 3. 
Walks up and down with me, Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words . . . . 1 «©. il 4 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart. . 2. 2 2. ee ee ee ee ee ee OU 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour... ie: eds Yod S ghee Ti A 2; 
A cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage: ede, Ba et oe IV. ii. 4. 
Thy looks are full of speed. — So hath the business that I come to’ speak cok a ill, 2. 


Even such a man, g0 faint, so spiritless, So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone 2 Hears IV. in. 
Every wretch, pining and pale before, Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks exvy V. iv. Prol. 
If thou canst outface me with thy looks: Setlimb to limb, and thou art far the lesser 2 Henry VJ. iv. 10. 
What art thou, whose heavy looks foretell Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue? 3 Hen. VJ. 11. 1. 
Good fortune bids ys pause, And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks . . , . . i 6 


Her looks do argue her replete with modesty; Her words do show her wit. . . ni2 

And I nothing to back my suit at all, But the plain devil and dissembling looks . _ Richard ITT, 1. 2. 
Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble . . . . . 4 
My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks; O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, ‘Cone ihow. on ‘my side 1. 4. 
Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, Lives like a drunken sailor ona mast. . . ili. 4. 
Why look you so sad? My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. . ‘ Vv. 3 
I read in s looks Matter against me; and his eye reviled Me, as his abject object Henry Vi. it 
She looked yesternight fairer than ever I saw her look, or any woman else. . 7 vot. and Cress. i. 1. 
And how he looks, and how he goes! O admirable youth! he ne’er saw three and twenty. . 1. 2. 
Neither gave to me Good word nor look: what, are my deeds forgot? . . . ili, 3 


I I! look to like, if looking liking move: But no more deep will I endart mine eye Rom. “and Ful i. 3. 
Now Romeo is beloved and loves again, Alike bewitched by the charm of looks . . . .~ ii. Prol. 


Meagre were his looks, Sharp misery had worn himtothe bones . . . . . + S38 (Wek 
Be not deceived: if I have veiled my look . ane 4 etek 5 Sulins Cesar, \. 2. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; He thinks too much ? stich men are dangerous . . i. 2. 
An I tell you that, I’ll ne’er look you i’ the face again. . 2. 2. 1. ee eee ee ee 
Look fresh and merrily ; Let not our looks put on our purposes. . ii, 1. 
If you can look into the seeds of time, And say which grain will grow and which will not ‘Macbeth, ae 
To beguile the time, Look like the time ; bear welcome in youreye . . . ..... --+hS. 
Look lik the innocent flower, But be the ‘Serpent under’t . . bo Ghee tae We ay Sede Bs 
Only look up clear ; To alter favour ever is to fear: Leave all the rest is MG- Soe ds 4. hc al OSS: 
Sleek o’e your rugged looks; Be bright and jovial . . Bs Be GM, ee ote do mee Shy SR 2 ERI 
A bold one, that dare look on that Which might appal the devil %,. 8 pom! Ege 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! Where got’st thou that goose look?’ » Vv. 3 
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Loox. — Take him for all in all, I shall not look upon his like again. . . . . . . . Hasedet,i. 
With a look so piteous tn purport As if he had been loused out of hell . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 ee) OU 
There is a kind of confession in your looks . . . ee ce AEE 
Look you lay home to him: Tell him his pranks have been toe broad io bear with F . | Ti 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this, The counterfeit presentment of two brothers ra +} 
Look you there! look, how it steals away! My father, in his habit as he lived! . 2... wll. 
Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? 2... ae ie e aa Lear, i, 
Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond sinnele: thief BS See He - iv. 
When we shall meet at compt, This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven . . | Othello. v. 
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Pray you, look not sad, Nor make replies of loathness . . - . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 


Such precious deeds in one that promised nought But bengary a and: Boor looks. . Cymbeline, v. 


Looxkep. — She is too bright to be looked against . . . . . « Merry Wives, ii. 


Looked he or red or pale, or sad or merrily? . . . - « Com.of Errors, iv. 
I noted her not; but I looked on her. Is she nota saodest Goung lady? > 2. | Much Ado, i. 
This is not so well as I looked for, but the best that ever I heard . . . . Loves L. Lost, i. 
The fairest dame That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer Mid. N. Dream, v 


If ever you have looked on better days e. 
Your brother and my sister no sooner met but ‘they looked a Pa ee et ee ee eee | 
No sooner looked but they loved, no sooner loved but they sighed aw. & Ye Vv. 


This was looked for at your hand, and this was balked. . . ra “Levelfth Night, iii. 


Little are we beholding to your love, And little looked for at vous helping hands Richard //. iv. 


I never looked for better at hishands . . i te ne . . « Richard 117, iii. 
You are looked for and called for, asked for xia sought ioe - « + « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Looked he frowningly ?— A countenance more in sorrow than inanger . . . . . Havelet, i. 
Looker. — My business in this state Made me a looker on here in Vienna . JAfeas. for Meas. v. 
Loox inc. — With such large discourse, Looking before and after... - « Hanilet, iv. 
I’}] look to like, if looking liking move: But no more deep will I endart mine eye Rowmeoasd Frulset, i. 


LooKkING-GLAss. — But since she did neglect her cree ~ « « Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 


Making practised smiles, As ina Jooking-glass . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
That am not shaped for sportive tricks, Nor made to court an amorous igang clase Richard 111.3. 
I'll be at charges for a looking-glass, And entertain some score or two of tailors. . . i. 
Loon. — The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! . . UP Sar gail., ks 28 Macbeth, v. 


Loor. — So prove it That the probation bear no hinge nor loop To hate adoubton . Othed/o, iii. 


Loorep.— Your houseless heads and unfed sides, Your looped and windowed raggedness K. Leaz, iii. 
Loosg. — To seil a bargain well is as cunning as fast and loose. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
There are a kind of men so loose of soul, That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs Ovhed/o, iii. 
Lop. — 1’ll lop a member off, and give it you In earnest of a further benefit . . .1 Henry V/. v. 
We take From every tree lop, bark, and part o’the timber . . . . . . . . Henry V/I/. i. 


Lorp. — Lords of the wide world and wild watery seas . . . . . . « «Com. of Errors, ii. 
Dan Cupid; Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, ‘Thy ee thy sovereign - Tam. of the Shrew, v 
Lord of thy presence and no land beside . . ° . . King Fohn, i. 


Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women Rail on ‘the Lord's’ anointed . Richard 111. iv. 
Expressly proves That no man is the lord of anything. . . . . . . . Yvot. and Cress. iii. 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne. . . - » Romeoand Fultet, v. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The Lord’s anointed temple ee Macbeth, ii. 
Loss. —I will go lose myself And wander up and down to viewthe city . . Com. of Errors, i. 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. . . oe we ew ew ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
Losses. — We'll talk with them too, Who loses and who's wins. . . . King Lear, v 
LoseTH men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain Upon the beauty of all ais besides t Henry LV. iii. 
Losinc. — Blasting in the bud, Losing his verdure even in the prime . . Zewo Gen. of Verona, i. 


Loss. — For our escape Is mach beyond our loss . . 2. . 1. 1 1 ee we ww) ~Le me pest, ii. 
I hazarded the loss of whom I loved . . . « Com. of Errors, i. 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose; Asstired toss before the match be played King Fokn, tii. 
Had you such a loss as I, I could give better comfort than youdo. . . . . lii. 


The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. . ca a ae a | Richard WU. iii. 
Why, ’t was my care; And what loss is it to be sid of care? Be WG: eet a Gen ws, ee NS wae 4 


E: 


As You Like It, ii. 
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Loss. — My care is loss of care, by old care done; Your care is gain of care. . . Richard IT. iv. 1. 
Was ever known so great and little loss On one part and onthe other? . . . . Henry V. iv. 8 
Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, But cheerly seek how to redress their harms 3 //exry VJ. v. 4. 


And loss assume all reason Without revolt. . . . 2. 1. 2 6 6 « 6 © )~=6v0t. and Cress. v. 
Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss . . . « « « Ronteo and Fuliet, iii. 
So shall you feel the loss, but not the friend Which rou weep fOr. ae em Be Sree As 
Feeling so the loss, I cannot choose but ever weep the friend . . . . 2... + - © © iit 
The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned up ace. . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
Lossgs. — A fellow that hath had losses, and one that hath two gowns. . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
I would it might prove the end of his losses . . ~ «eo « «Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned. ay pation i a Sea ee ge ae A 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, That have of late so huddled on his back gies Bee ak es AV 
How mightily sometimes we make us comforts of our losses! . . . . . « « AU's Well, iv. 


For our losses, his exchequer istoo poor... . . + 1 ee ee ew we) Henry V. iii. 
Even so great men great losses should endure. . . . ~ 2 ew ew oe) Fulius Caesar, iv. 
Lost. — Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
I owe you much, and, like a wilful youth, That which I owe islost . « . .:Mer. of Venice, i. 
Praising what js lost Makes the remembrance dear. . . ~ 2 « « AM’s Well, v. 


Then have you lost a sight, which was to be seen, cannot be spoken of’. . . Winter's Tale, v. 


What have you lost by losing of this day? All wae of glory, joy and eee King Fohn, iii. 
Be not lost So poorly in your thoughts . . . es oe. mn . . - Macbeth, ii. 

_ We have lost Best half of our affair 2. 2. 1. 6 1 2 e 8 ee ee ew ew ew iil. 
Lor. — However God or fortune cast my lot. . . 1. 1 6 6 ew ee te te Richard II. i. 
It is lots to blanks, My name hath touched your ears . . . . Coriolanus, v. 


Lottery. — The lottery of my destiny Bars me the right of voluntary choosing Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Louvre. — An English courtier may be wise, And never see the Louvre . . . . Heavy VIII. i. 
Love. — All thy vexations Were but my trials of thy love . . . . Lempest, iv. 


Affection chains thy tender days To the sweet glances of thy honoured love Two Gen. of Verona, i. 


Since thou lovest, love still and thrive therein, Even as I would when I to love begin . - . . i. 
And on a love-book pray for my success? Upon some book I love Ill pray forthee . . . . 
On some shallow story of deep love: How young Leander crossed the Hellespont . . 
That ’s a deep story of a deeper love ; For he was more than over shoes in love. . . . 
You are over boots in love, And yet you never swum the Hellespont. . . ..... .» 
To be in love, where scorn is bought with groans ; Coy looks with heart-sore sighs. . . 
Love is your master, for he masters you. . . 2. 2 «© 6 + © © © © © © © © ew ow 
So eating love Inhabits in the finest wits of all. . Be hee + 95 BR Be nke cp. clu? Sh SG a 4 
Even so by love the young and tender wit Is turned to folly gs So wap Bed ©. uk ere! 8 
Let me hear from thee by letters Of thy success in love and what news alee ei len eae 
He after honour hunts, I after love: He leaves his friends to nny them more ...«. 


I leave myself, my friends and all, forlove. . . tase! Tes ca Ry a. Se ae 

Now we are alone, Wouldst thou then counsel me ic fall i in reve >, Be Ue AT ee Wha ae de a NS 
His little speaking shows his love but small . . . . By gee, eel 
They do not love that do not show their love. — O, they love ‘least that let r men 1 know their love i 
To plead for love deserves more fee than hate . . . . . oe a 
Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love That, like a testy babe, will seritch the nuiree'l ie te Shek 
Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! Here is her hand, the —— of her heart e Ow ee 
Here is her oath for love, her honour’s pawn . . yo ee oh. ae <a ie HN 
How this spring of love resembleth The uncertain glony of an | April day , ao Ae eS ee ae ee 


If you love her, you cannot see her. — Whv? — Because Love is blind . . . . . . 6. . Wh 
I was in love with my bed: I thank you, you swinged me formy love .. . il. 
Though the chameleon Love can feed on the air, I am one that am nourished by | my victuals ii. 


Love hath twenty pair of eyes. — They say that Love hath notaneyeatall . . . . . ~~) ii 
Upon a homely object Love can wink. . . . . weles et Re Mee A A 
My tales of love were wont to weary you; I know oil ‘ag “tot ina ‘love: discourse . .. - Ui. 
That life is altered now: I have done penance for contemning Love . . . . . - © © = Wb 


In revenge of my contempt of love, Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled eyes . . . ii. 
Love ’s a mighty lord And hath so humbled me as confess . . . . 6 © + «© © ¢ ©) ib 
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Lovg. — I break my fast, dine, SUP, and sleep, bis the very naked name of love 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 4. 
O, flatter me; for love delights in praises... ee ee ee ee, | 
Except not any; Except thou wilt except against ray Naver. Seta a: Oe Rae ie eae te ae 


I must after, For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy . . . . . a ee ae ee ee ee | ee 
The remembrance of my former love Is by a newer object quite forgotten 6. oF i eg: ARR 
She is fair; and so is Julia that I love — That I did love, for now my love is thawed eee Ga ae 
I love his lady too too much, And that’s the reason I love him solittle. . . . . . 2. .) fk gy 
If I can check my erring love, I will; If not, to compass her I1’ll use my skill . . . 2.) Og. 
I tell thee, I care not though he burn himself in love . 2. 2. 2 1 7 1 1 ew ee ew” COS 
Love bade me swear, and Love bids me forswear . . a ae Ye tik: eta a dg ~ SIGE 
O sweet-suggesting Love, if thou hast sinned, Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it! . ii. 6. 
I to myself am dearer than a friend, For love is still most precious in itself . : ee Gs 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift . - ii. 6. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of Jove, Thou wouldst as soon = kindle fire with snow ._ iii. 7. 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words . . . . ee ee ee ses MAI; 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears And instances of infinite of love . Se ee oe TR ee ca RS 
His oaths are oracles, His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate . . . .. 3... ee) OL 7. 
Love is like a child, That longs for everything that he cancome by . . .. .- SS oe At 
This weak impress of love is as a figure Trenched in ice . . . a : - . hi2 
You are already Love’s firm votary, And cannot soon revolt and change pair mind . - ib 2. 
You know that love Will creep in service where it cannoct go. . . wots . ive 2. 
?T is pity love should be so contrary; And thinking on it makes me es é Alas ae - . Iveg 
Alas, how love can trifle with itself! . 20.) . : iv. 4. 
How like a dream is this I see and hear! Love, ‘lend me Nateniée to ‘forbear aehile - We 4 
It is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love . ... . . . . ss) Merry Witees. I. 
But if there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease | de Soc Moe He 
Though Love use Reason for his physician, he admits him not for his counsellor. ead a 
Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues . - ik 
In love the heavens themselves do guide the state ; Money bays jands: endi wives are sold a! MES 
I love the people, But do not like to stage metotheireyes . . . . . « « Meas. ltd Meas. i. 1. 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love Can pierce a complete bosom . Fee ne Po 
To the love I have in doing good a remedy presents itself . ame lil. x. 
Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with dearer love . . . et See 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain So ig Sin 2h < Wie cet Whe 3S lv. 1. 
Ere I learn love, I’ll practise toobey. . . . ae ae ‘Com. of Exvons} ii, 1. 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love, And rake. a common of my serious hours. . ii. 2 

oe ae NL 2, 


Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot ‘ 5h th 

Do it by stealth; Muffle your false love with some show of blindness i. Sei. ae ve 
Let Love, being light, be drowned if she sink! . . . 

Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life. 2. 6. 2 6 6 ee ee we 
Belike you thought our love would last too long . . 2. 6 1 ee eee 
I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. . . eal 

With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my Jord, ‘iat with lave’. secu a ‘ 
Prove that ever I lose more blood with Jove than I will get again with drinklig 


Much Ado, i. 1. 


iil, 2. 
Hi. 2. 
ni. 2. 
iv. 3. 


a ae 
an oe 


Had a rougher task in hand Than to drive liking to the name of love... ‘ 3 i,t. 
How sweetly you do minister to love, That know love’s grief by his complexion! ee i, 1. 
Speak low, if you speak love . eo oe oe WY 

Friendship is constant in all other things Save i in the gtice and affairs of love’. it ea 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues . . ia 

Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites : ; . dir 
Seeing how much another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love ii. 3. 


Become the argument of his own scorn by falling inlove . . 
I will not be sworn but love may transform me to an oyster 


That she loves him with an enraged affection ; it is past the infinite a thought eS ee a. AIRS 
I will be horribly in Jove with: her. 2. 2 6 1 6 ww we ee ee be nde Gr AOR 
I do spy some marks of Jovein her . . a ads. dee Oe Ss wae ee ii, 3. 


She cannot love, Nor take no shape nor project of affection gS ab a ke A 
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Love.— My kindness shall incite thee To bind our loves up ina holy band . 
That you are in love, or that you will be in love, or that you can be in love. 


. Much Ado, iii. 


lil, 


- 
e e 


But, as a brother to his sister, showed Bashful sincerity and comely love’. ‘ 
For thee I ’ll lock up all the gates of love, And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang . . ._ iv. 
Then shall he mourn, If ever love had interest in hisliver . . . 2... 2. ee ee © 6 
Though you know my inwardness and Jove. . . . . 2. 2 1 6 6 ee eo we we ew ew 
* I do love nothing in the world so well as you: is not that strange?. . . 2... . 6 ee iv. 
* I love you with so much of my heart that none is left to protest. . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 eee WV. 
If she did not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly . . . . . . 2... eee 
If your love Can labour aught in sad invention .. . gt ids HY Gnd. he pa Gn he ig 
The god of love, That sits above, And knows me, and cnows! MG os we Me a 
For which of my bad parts didst thou first fallin love with me? . . . . 
For which of my good parts did you first suffer love forme? . . . . in te 
Suffer love! a good epithet! I do suffer love indeed, for I love thee against my will , 
For I will never love that which my friend hates . . . . . ..... see a 
Serve God, love me, and mend. There will I leave you . . . 2... .. 2... +24 ~*”Y. 
Comfort me, boy: what great men have been inlove?... . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
My love is most immaculate white and red. 2. 1 ee ew te ee ee ee ee ee 
Sing, boy ; my spirit grows heavy inlove . . . ee wtac ‘ng eo Sh Ee Rk AS a ae 
Love is a familiar; Love is a devil: there is no evil angel But itave ee ee ee ee ere ae 
A well-accomplished youth, Of all that virtue love for virtue loved. . . . 2. 1. 2. . 6 © id 
Through the throat, as if you swallowed love with singing love. . 2. 6. 1. 2 6 6 6 ee) OD 
Through the nose, as if you snuffed up love by iia 1QVE) So eis ae ee BE ee ee 


Sons. o-F Ss 
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Some men must love my lady and some Joan. . . sgt A> we ses fe SA oe hs Se A a 
If love makes me forsworn, how shall I swear to lover Ge Ge ep dee gee ge ee te AE 
By the Lord, this love is as mad as Ajax. . . ihe “pet tay! yee Gs ot SE CAMS 
O, but her eye, — by this light, but for her eye, I would not love hers fe et a Gh oe Se EVE 
By heaven, I do love: and it hath taught me to rhyme and be melancholy. . . . . . «Iv. 


Once more I ’il mark how love can vary wit... oe wih SBE ee Hin ch te. AY Lar ey Yeo MG 
_Love, whose month is ever ‘May, Spied a blossom passing air oaks a ay Se Be Gp ce et caw 
Something else more plain, That shall express my true love’s fasting pain . . . . =... iv. 
Thy love is far from charity, That in love’s grief desirest society . . . . 2. 2. « «© « «© iv. 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme? Or groan forlove?. . ... .. +. « iv. 
O, but for my love, day wouldturn tonight! . . 2. 2. 2 2 2 6 6 ee ee we te ww AM 


By heaven, thy love is black asebony . . in ee th. Oe ae, TAN 
But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, Lives sot sions daniureds in the brain — ek we AVS 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible Than are the tender horns of cockled snails a ha oe MS 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste. . . fort: Me cs Gd cd ao tet aces AE 
Is not Love a Hercules, Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? os Soa e- AV 
. Never durst poet touch a pen to write Until his ink were tempered with Love’ Ss sche: . ov. 


F or wisdom’s sake, a word that all men Jove, Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men ._ iv. 
Charity itself fulfils the law, And who can sever love from charity? . . . . . 2. 2 + «iv. 
As much love in rhyme As would be crammed up ina sheet of paper. . . . . . . v. 
_Love doth approach disguised, Armed in arguments . . Ao. Oh te See ee as ME 
Though the mourning brow of progeny Forbid the smiling courtesy of love a ae v. 
Yet, since love’s argument was first on foot, Let not the cloud of sorrow justle ites es v. 
Love is full of unbefitting strains, All wanton as a child, skipping and vain. . es. 7 
If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your dace ‘ v. 
_At her window sung With feigning voice verses of feigning love. . . . . Aid. N. Dream, i. 
The course of true love never did run smooth. . . . 2... ee ee 1. 
O hell ! to choose love by another’s eyes . . . Spo Se yas iki ie. Se i. 
As due to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, Wishes atid tears F ‘ i. 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, By that which knitteth souls and prospers eves ; 1. 
The more I hate, the more he follows me. — The more I love, the more he hateth me. . 1. 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, Love can transpose to form and dignity . a 6 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind 1. 
Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste ; Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste. . . 1. 
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Love.—Therefore is Love said to be a child, Because in choice he isso oft beguiled Mid. VN. Dreams, i. 1. 
As waggish boys in game themselves torswear, So the bov Love is perjured every where. . . i. t. 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love ‘To amorous Phillida . . . St ae et a “ae 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, She shall pursue it with the soul of ive sf oe Ss a ae. TE 
What worser place can I beg in your love, — And yet a place of high respect with me? . wi. 3. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; We should be wooed, and were not made to woo. ii. rt. 
Take the sense, sweet, of my innocence! Love takes the meaning in love’s conference . . ii. 2. 
Where I o’erlook Love’s stories written in love’s richest book . . . 2. 2. 2 ee + ee) OD, 
To say the truth, reason and love keep little company together now-a-days . . . -. RRs. 
All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, With sighs of love, that costs the fresh blood dear . Bi 2, 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder, To join with men in scorning your poor friend? . iii. 2. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate, But miserable most, to love unloved. . . . . . . ii 2. 
You juggler ! you canker-blossom ! You thief of love!. . . 2. 2. 2 2. 2 6 ee ew we CR 
I with the morning’s love have oft made sport. . . 2. 2. «© 6 «© © © © © © © © « «© iii, 2. 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for it, And will for evermore be truetoit . . .. . .. Wt. 
Joy, gentle friends ! joy and fresh days of love Accompany your hearts! . . . . 2... OWE 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity In least speak most. . . . 2... . 2 ee OWE 
From your love I have a warranty To unburden all my plots and purposes. . Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Spend but time To wind about my love with circumstance . . . . 1. 1. ee ee ee Ue 
If he love me to madness, I shall never requitehim. . . . a ee ee ee ee Rs Ol 


Let us make incision for your love, To prove whose blood is reddest AP ete ae SS ea AS 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me: But yet Ill goinhate. . ......... iis. 
Ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly To seal love’s bonds new-made .... .. ++ + 6. 
Love is blind and lovers cannot see The pretty follies that themselves commit. . . . . . ii. 6. 
Let it not enter in your mind of love . . . . . i ata Oo Se ee ae Ae BS 
Employ your chiefest thoughts To courtship and sich fair Gstente of love See ae ae es es AB 
I have not seen So likely an ambassador of love . . . . be pen ee er ee ee ST 
With no less presence, but with much more love, Than young Alcides ee ee er oe ee ee | 
Touched with human gentleness and love . . . . . 6 6 1 et te we ew ‘ iv. 1. 
Let me see; what think you of falling in love? . . . oe tar we ne As You Like ft, i, 2. 


Love no man in good earnest; nor no further in sport neither than with safety . . . . - «22. 
The love Which teacheth thee that thouandIamone. . . . . . 1 2 © © © © «© © 7 3s 
But if thy love were ever like to mine — As sure I think did never man loveso . . . .- ~~ ii. 4 
As all is mortal in nature, so is al] nature in Jove mortal in folly. . 2... 2. 6 ee ee) OR 
Who doth ambition shun And loves to livei’? thesun . . . 1 6 ee ew ee te ee OE 
Who after me hath many a weary step Limped in purelove. . . . - . . - «© © © © WL 
The worst fault you have isto bein love . . . 6 1. 6 © © © © © ee we ew ew ee UND 


He seems to have the quotidian of love upon him... re eae eae Wes 
Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves as well a ‘Aare house and a whip . 6 6 MRD. 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love . . . iy) Bis a See Ge okt MS 


Then shall you know the wounds invisible That love’ s beens arrows . make wig ade es tae , e. Ges ARS 
Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love. . . . -. . - « WLS 
Do not fall in love with me, For I am falser than vows made in wine. . . . . © «© «© + WLS 
So holy and so perfect is my love, And I in such a poverty of grace . . . . - . «©. ]) OWLS. 
Would have gone near To fall in love with him . . 1 6 ww ee ew ee ee ew CHS 
For my part, I love him not nor hate him not. . . 2. 6. 2 2 8 ee ew we ew LS 

I 


He is one of the patterns of love . . . .... , iY ee ae ae ee 2 

My prettv little coz, that thou didst know how many fathom deep I am in love! a ee cae Se “IW 
I see love hath made thee atame snake. .. . jocks, BA Glo~ Gh, Tae at BS, ee dee les oes AS 
They are in the very wrath of love and they will toxether . yop hm a A os a ae a a OB 
For love is crowned with the prime In spring time . . a a a ee v. 3. 
Is it possible That love should of a sudden take such hold ? Ai ee abe om Me Tam. ofthe Shrew, hot. 
While idly I stood, looking on, I found the effect of love in idleness . . . a ai dee 
Peace it bodes, and love and quiet life, And awful rule and right supremacy . . . . . .-~ V.~.2. 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands But love, fair looks, and true obedience . . . . we2 


Love all, trust a few, Do wrong to none: be able for thineenemy . . . . . . Al’ $s Well, i i. 
*T were all one That I should love a bright particular star And think towedit . . . . . . hd. 
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JLovz. — The hind that would be mated by the lion Must die for love . . . . . Adl’s Well,i. 
What power is it which mounts my love so high, That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye? i. 
The show and seal of nature’s truth, Where love’s strong passion is impressed in youth . . . i. 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above Her that so wishes, and her humble love! . . ii. 
If music be the food of love, play on; Give me excess of it . . . . . . . Swelfth Night, i. 
O spirit of love! how quick and fresh artthou . . . a ee a ee ee ee eee 
With adorations, fertile tears, With groans that thunder foe: Sos eh 4a cles scat, CRE tae et Fs ai 
It gives a very echo to the seat Where Love is throned . ne ae ee ee ee | 
Let thy love be younger than thyself, Or thy affection cannot hold the bent i ar var ee ee | 
And dallies with the innocence of love, Like the old age . . . és bb. a as et ASK 
My love, more noble than the world, Prizes not quantity of dirty lands a8 a Se te er Se > AG 

_ Alas, their love may be called appetite, No motion of the liver, but the alate: Sees il. 
She never told her love, But let concealment, like a worm 7’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek ii. 
For still we prove Much in our vows, but little in ourlove . . 2. 2. 6... 7 eee eC 
I pity you. — That ’sa degree to love. — No, Nota Svize 25 Ue ks Ce Ee ee ee oe 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better . . . Blin, tactety a ah das ove. “SE 
His love dares yet do more Than you have heard him brag ‘a youl he Will a we we a 
After him I love More than I love those eyes, more than my life . . . oe Sek ae Me 
A contract of eternal bond of love, Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands a v. 
Besides you know Prosperity ’s the very bond of love .. : _ Winter’ s Tale, iv. 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, But with a heart ‘full of instained love King ee ii. 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, Sticking together in calamity . . ... . . ii. 
You may think my love was crafty love, And call it cunning. . . . iv, 
Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur? Hath love in thy old blood no cing fire? ? “Richard 12.1. 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave: Love they to live that love and honour have . ._ ii. 
As my fortune ripens with thy love, It shall be still thy true love’s recompense . . . . ~~ ii. 
Little are we beholding to your love, And little looked for at your meP rE hands. . .. . = 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: Forget topityhim .. . & te é 
He shows in this, he loves his own barn better than he loves our house. . . .1 Henry rj Vii il. 
With blood he sealed A testament of noble-ending love . . . - . . . « Menry Vij. 
I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say, ‘ I love you" Bo dee fh Be che a Es eh | Me 
As man and wife, being two, are oneinlove . . . . . 1. 1 ee ee ee ee UM 
I owe him little duty, and less love . . a Sb ee Ou Ge es ae et Sener TOWN, 
I can express no kinder sign of Jove Than this ‘gina kiss... » e + 0 2 Henry V1.1. 
This his love was an eternal plant, Whereof the root was fixed in vine s ground 3 Henry VJ, in. 
This word ‘ love,’ which greybeards call divine, Be resident in men like one another . . . Vz 
As my hand has opened bounty to you, My heart dropped love. . . . . . here VITI. ii. 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee . . . ..... ili. 
The heart-blood of beauty, love’s invisible soul . . 3 a 34 Tre r0l. ind Cress: iti. 
Love, love, nothing but love, still more! For, O, love's s bow Shoots buck anddoe.. . iil. 
In love, i’ faith, to the very tip ofthe nose. . . . . ’ ; ty cat od. a 
But still sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth. . . . . 1... iv. 


Here ’s much to do with hate, but more withlove ........ Rimes and Folic 1. 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs. . . . 1 
In strong proof of chastity well armed, From love’s weak childish bow she ives unharmed x Sh 
My only love sprung from my only hate! Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 1 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, That I must love a loathed enemy ; i 
Stony limits cannot hold love out, And what love can do that dares love seme a ae ee | 


O gentle Romeo, If thou dost love, Pronounce itfaithfully . oo... a Oe ee a 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, May prove a beauteous lower: gs ego oho et. US 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, My loveasdeep . . . . . 1 ee ee te ee Ok 
Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books . . bE Secs es Mor ae, 2 DD 
Love moderately ; ; long love doth so; Too swift arrives as tardy as ise slow st fat 2 eS ee HE 
My true love is grown to such excess I cannot sum up sum of half my wealth. 2. . 2...) OM. 
If hove be blind, It best agrees with night. Come, civil night . 2. . 2. 2. 6 2. 6 w ee) ili 
Till strange love, grown bold, Think true love acted simple modesty. . . . . . + + © ik 


O, I have bought the mansion of a love, But. not possessed it 2. 2. 2 - eee ee od 
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Love give me strength! and strength shall help afford . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 1. 
Gave him what becomed love I might, Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. . . . .~ iv. 2. 


How sweet is love itself possessed, When but love's shadows are so rich in joy! . . . . . sv. 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness And show of love as I was wonttohave Fudius Cesar, i. 


I would not, so with love I might entreat you, Be any turther moved . . . . . . ee 
Though: last, not-least in love . . . « «© 8-4 © Bo * Boe we ee ee ee OTL 
There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune; honour for his valour . . . . 1. ee Oi. 
When love begins to sicken and decay, It useth an enforced ceremony . . ... .. . iv. 
Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother; Checked likea bondman . . . . . . . iv. 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be . . . . . 1 ee te ew iv. 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, Which stil] we thank as love . . Macbeth, i. 
I have given suck, and know How tender ’t is to love the babe that milks me . . . . . J. 
The expedition of mv violent Jove Outrun the pauser, reason . 2. 2. 6 1 ee ew ee ee 
Who could refrain, That had a heart tolove?. .. ge Pe ah a Cee eo are a ae 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, Loves for his: own ends, notforyou. . . . . . ili. 
All is the fear and nothing is the Jove; As little isthe wisdom . . . . 1 ee ee ee CY. 
Wife and child, Those precious motives, those strong knots of love . . . ae oe ee | 2 
That which should accompany old age, As honour, love, obedience, troops of fends oie . eM 
With wings as swift As meditation or the thoughts of love . . . . ..... Bamiel: 1. 
So, gentlemen, With all my love I docommend metoyou .. . ‘ bei ae exo Ge cer 
And what so poor a man as Hamlet is May do, to express his love aid friending toyou . . .1. 


This is the very ecstasy of love, Whose violent property fordoes itself . . . 2. 2. 2. 6.) Oh 
Doubt that the sun doth move; Doubt truth to be a liar; But never doubt [Jove . . . . ii. 
Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love; very nearthis . 2... 2. 2...) Oi 
By the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love. . 2. 2...) it. 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, The insolence of office . . 2. 2. 5» 2 2 © « Gib 
The origin and commencement of his grief Sprung from neglected love . . . 2. 2. 2. . Ok 
Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring ?—’T is brief, my lord. — As woman’s love . . ._ iii. 
For women’s fear and love holds quantity ; In neither aught, or in extremity. . 2... . iid. 
What my love is, proof hath made you know; And as my love is sized, my fearisso . . ._ iii. 
Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear 2... 6 6 5 ee ee ee ew 
Where little fears grow great, great love growsthere 2... 6 6/6 ee ee ew ee OT 
’T is not strange That even our loves should with our fortunes change . . . . . 1...) Ok, 
°T is a question left us yet to prove, Whether Jove lead fortune, or else fortune love. . . . iii. 
Takes off the rose From the fair forehead of an innocent love . 2. 2. 2. 6. ee 8 6 8 ek 
Nature is fine in love, and where ’t is fine, It sends some instance of itself. . . . . . . iv. 
In youth, when I did Jove, did love, Methought it was very sweet. 2... - - 2 e+ 2 6) OW, 
Forty thousand brothers Could not, with all their quantity of love, Make upmysum . . . iv. 
They did make love to this employment ; They are not near my conscience . . . . . . VW. 


I do receive your offered love like love, And will not wrongit . . . . . «+ ‘ Vv. 
I love vou more than words can wield the matter; Dearer than eyesight . . . Ki ing one i. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable Beyond all manner of so much I love you”. i. 
I am sure, my love ’s More richer than my tongue . . Bo See SS Sh ee Ss ee 
Whose hand must take my plight shall] carry Half my lave with him, half ‘ny careand duty . . i. 
May your deeds approve, That good effects may spring from words of love. ... . . . . wi. 
Love ’s not love When it is mingled with regards that stand Aloof from the entire point . . . i. 

i. 


Since that respects of fortune are his love, I shall not be his wife . . . . 6. 1. 2 es ew ee 


Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in cities, mutinies; in countries, discord . . 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so old to dote on her for any thing. . : 
Not I for love and duty, But seeming so, for my peculiarend . . . .... .- » Othelo, 
I must show out a flag and sign of love, Which is indeed but sign. . . . 2... é 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver Of my whole course oflove . . . =. . 2... . 


To fall in love with what she feared to look on! It is a judgement maimed and most imperfect 
I have but an hour Of love, of worldly matters and direction, To spend with thee . . . . . 
I never found man that knew how to Jove himself . . . . . i Ss aes ky Te eS et Se ok 
Ere 1 would say, I would drown myself for the love of a guinéa-hen : 
I take this that you call love to be a sect orscion . 2. 1. 1 6 1 ee we we ee ee 
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Love. — Our loves and comforts should increase, Even as our days do grow. . . . Othello, ii. 
This crack of your love shall grow stronger than it was before . 2. 2. 2. 6 1 1 1 ew we Od 


= 
. 


I protest, in the sincerity of love and honest kindness . . . ; ‘ a hy as AE 
His soul is so enfettered to her love, That she may make, unmake, do whit she list oR we, & Cal 
I do love thee ! and when I love thee not, Chaos is come again... . iii. 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er Who dotes, yet doubts, ee yet strongly loves { iii. 3. 
Than keep a comer in the thing I love For others’ uses . . és 2 URN 
In sleep I heard him say, ‘ Sweet Desdemona, Let us be wary, let. us ‘hide our slaves? 40-42 Aik 
All my fond love thus do I blowto heaven. . 2. 2 2 6 2 6 2 ee ee oe dil. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

There ’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned . . . . ee ae ee Ant. aud Cleo. i. 1 
The ebbed man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, Comes deared by being lacked .... i. 4. 
2 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

I 


The April ’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, And these the showers to bring iton . . . ._ ili. 
Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks Best to preserve it . 2. 2 2 2. 1 © ith. 
Our faults Can never be so equal, that your love Can equally move with them... . .) oii. 
The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, Is often left unloved . . . . . 1. «ill. 
_As thereto sworn by your command, Which my love makes religion to obey . . . i Vv. 
Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, To the smothering of the sense Crnibelines ili. 
Take it, and hit The innocent mansion of my love, my heart. . . . «2 6 6 6 6 6 © iid 


e e 


I have heard you say, Love’s reason’s without reason. . . « 6 + e+ se ee iv. 
Few love to hear the sins they love toact . . . . ‘ 8 Pericles 1. 
Lovs-cause.—There was not any man died in his own person; yidelicats it ina ives AsY.L. It, iv.1. 
Loven. — It is certain I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted ie OR ae ee Tah A do, i a 

But mine and mine I loved and mine I praised And mine that I was proudon . . - Ive. 


The fairest dame That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer . Mid. N. Drsawee Vv. Ie 
Thou knew’st how I do love her! — I partly guess; for I have loved ere now As You Leke /t, ii. 4. 


Who ever loved that loved not at first sight? . . . . ge Bice Ma. a a a, SL Sed ee 
No sooner looked but they loved, no sooner loved but they sighed . Ne ae Say Gide, GA Se BR WR 
I do protest I never loved myself Tillnow . . . oe ew ww ww King Sohn, ii. 1. 
As if I loved my little should be dieted In praises sauced with lies . 2... se C oriolanus, i. 


Not that I loved Czsar less, but that I loved Rome more. . ; Fulius Cesar, iii. 
He ’s loved of the distracted multitude, Who like not in their judgement, but heir eyes Hamlet, iv. 
Her father loved me; oft invited me; Still questioned me the story of my life . . . Othello, i. 


Of one that loved not wisely but too well; Of one not easily jealous . . . . ..... =. 
Loveg-piscoursg. — I know you joy not in a love-discourse. . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
,Love-Gops.—1Is no longer an archer: his glory shall be ours, for we are the only love-gods Much A do, it. 
LLOVE-IN-IDLENESS. — Maidens call it love-in-idleness. . . ~ . « « « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 


Love.uiness in favour, sympathy in years, manners, and beauties wee ew ew ew et «Othello, ii. 
Loves-mMonGer. — Thou art an old love-monger and speakest skilfully . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
LoOve-pRATE. — You have simply misused our sex in your love-prate . . . As Fou Like It, iv. 
‘Lover. — Alas! this parting strikes poor loversdumb . . . . . . . TwoGen. of Verona, ii. 
Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that, And manage it against eens thoughts. . zs 
Lovers break not hours, Unless it be to come before theirtime . . . . . 
Green indeed is the colour oflovers . . . . . en i oie ek Love's L. Lost, § i. 
A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind; A Jover’s ear will went the lowest sound: 6 ee SA AVE 
We are wise girls to mock our lovers so, They are worse fools to purchase mocking so. . . Vv. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, Such shaping fantasies . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet Are of imagination allcompact . . . 1. « © » « «© 
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The lover, all as frantic, Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. . . . ee ei. Wt 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve: Lovers, to bed; ’t is almost Giry: ime: ‘ Vv. I. 
It is marvel he out-dwells his hour, For lovers ever run before the clock . . Afer. of Venice ii. 6. 
‘Love is blind and lovers cannot see The pretty follies that themselves commit. . ii. 6. 
-As true a lover As ever sighed upon a midnight pillow. . ..... . AS You Like It, it. 4. 
We that are true lovers run into strange capers . . ; il. 4. 


.And then the lover, Sighing like furnace, with a woetul ballad Kade to his aiigivess" ey vebrow ii, 7. 
‘It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the propositions of alover . . . . + « « ~ iii 2 
The truest poetry is the mast feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry . . . . © «© « «© iii. 3 
The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word of atapster. . . 2 2 2 6 ee + © © «ile 4 


¢ 
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Lowest. — A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound . . . - « Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, The place is denied by the doer’s deed A M's H'edZ, ii. 3. 
The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear A. Leap, iv. 1. 

Low LinEss is young ambition’s ladder, Whereto the climber-upward turns his face Flius Cesar, ii.t. 

Low ty. — I wiil show myself highly fed and lowly taught . . . . ~ « 2 « ALl’s Well, ii. 2. 
’T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble livers in content . 2. Henry VIII. ii. 3. 


Lowness. — Dodge And palter in the shifts of lowness . . . . « 0 « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 


Nothing could have subdued nature To such a lowness but his unkind dawgtiters King Lear, iii. 4. 


Low-sPIRITED. — That low-spirited swain, that base minnow of mi mirth . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Low-voicepb. — I heard her speak; she is low-voiced . .. - . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 3 
Loyat. — All these could not procure me any scathe, So long 3 as I am m loyal . . . 2 Henry v'l. ii. 4. 
Thou art come too soon, Unless thon wert more loyal than thouart . . . .. . iii. 1, 
Temperate and furious, Loyal and neutral, ina moment... . . — Macbeth, ii. 3 
Lova.tty. — And then end life when [ end loyalty! . . ae ‘Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 2 
Master, go on, and I will follow thee, To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty As You Like It, ii. 3. 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, Crowned with faith and constant loyalty . . . Henry V. ii. 2. 


In thy face I see The map of honour, truth, and loyalty . . . ee ook. sid Hines VI, iii, 2. 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks The sides of loyalty » 2 « « « Henry VITI. i. 2. 
The service and the loyalty I owe, In doing it, paysitself. . . . . «2... . =. Macbeth, i. 4. 
I will persevere in my course of loyalty, though the conflict be sore . . . . . King Lear, iii. 5. 
Luspper. — A notable lubber, as thou reportest himtobe . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 5 
I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove acockney . . . . . Zwelfth Night, iv. 1. 
If you will measure your lubber’s length again, tarry . . . . . : . « King Lear, i i. 4. 
Lucirer. — Nothing is so black; Thou art more deep damned than Prince Lucifer King Sohn, iv. 3 
His face is Lucifer's privy-kitchen, where he doth nothing but roast malt-worms 2 Henry JV. ii. 4. 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, Never to hope again... . . . Henry VIII. iii. 2. 
Luck. — As good luck would have it 2. 2. 2. 1 6 6 6 6 © 0 © 6 0 6 t Merry Wives, iii. 5. 
I hope good luck lies in odd numbers. . . 2 6 2 6 ee ew i, LC EP et, ae See, ME 
I have but lean luck in the match, and yet is she a wondrous fat marriage . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
No revenge; nor no ill luck stirring but what lights on my shoulders . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Be opposite all planets of good luck To my proceedings . ... .. . . Re&hard/1[/, iv. 4. 
As if that luck, in very spite of cunning, Bade him winall . . . . . . = Tvot. and Cress. v. 5. 
Of that natural luck, He beats thee ‘gainst the odds . . ..... =. « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 
Was there ever man had such luck! . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 1 
Lucky.— Tidings do I bring and lucky joys And golden | times ‘and happyt news of price 2 Henry LV. v. 3, 
When mine hours Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives Of me. . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
LuGcGaGE. — What do you mean, To dote thus on such luggage?. . . . . . « « Tempest, iv. 
LuGcEp. — I am as melancholy as a gib cat oralugged bear . . . . . . . « 1 Henry IV. i. 
Lutvasy. — Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come again. . . . . . Swelfth Night, v. 
The day frowns more and more: thou ’rt like to have A lullaby too rough . . Winter’s Tale, iii. 
Be unto us as 1s a nurse’s song Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep . . . . Titus Andron. ii. 
Lump. — And to what metal this counterfeit lump of ore will be melted . . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 
This lump of clay, Swift-winged with desire to geta grave . . . . .. . «3 Henry V1. ii. 
Foul, indigested lump, As crooked in thy manners as thy shape! . .. . . .2 Henry VI. v. 
An indigested and deformed lump, Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. . . 3 Henry VJ. v. 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity! . . . . . + «© « © © « « . Richard 111. i. 
All men’s honours Lie like one lump beforehim. . . . .« +6 « » “a Heaty VITI. ii. 
Lumptsu. — She is lumpish, heavy, melancholy . soak. 2 Be "Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Lunatic. — Why, this is lunatics! this is mad as a mad dog! 1 0 0 0 0 ew « Merry Wives, iv. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet Are of imagination all compact . Mid. N. Dream, v 
A lunatic lean-witted fool, Presuming on an ague’s privilege. o + 0 « « Richard 11. ii. 
Lunes, — Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes again. . « . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Yea, watch His pettish Junes, his ebbs, his flows . ’ . « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Luncs. — Gentlemen, who are of such sensible and nimble lungs o 0 6 eo et) Lempest, ii. 
The heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous smiling . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, iii. 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak soloud. . . 1. 1 6 6 0 0 © 0 > Men. of Venice, iv. 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer . . . . 2 2 2 « « « + 1) AS You Like It, ii. 
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Lover. — The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. . 2 2 6 6 « «© 6 « As Vou Like Mt, iii. 


It was a lover and his lass, With a hey,and a ho, anda hey nonino . . . 6 « « « «© « Ve - 
Hey ding a ding, ding: Sweet lovers love the spring ok Pe ee ee ee ee ee 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know oe eo we  Leelfth Night, ii. 3. 
For such as I am all true lovers are, Unstaid and skittish. . 2. 2. 6 0 e 8 ee ii. 4. 
Ful) of grace and fair regard. — And a true lover of the holy church . . . . . - Pees Vist. 
Since I cannot prove a lover, To entertain these fair wellespoken days . . . . Richard //1. i. 1. 
They say all lovers swear more performance than they areable . . . . Tvot. and Cress. iii. 2. 


This precious book of love, this unbound lover, To beautify him, only lacks a cover Rom. & Ful. i. 3. 
You are a lover; borrow Cupid’s wings, And soar with them above acommon bound . . . . i. 4& 
In this state she gallops night by night Through lovers’ brains . . . . . Bee ce. aoe Se 
To breathe such vows as lovers use toSwear . . . be, ge ae Ge Se“ A POL 
Thou mayst prove false ; at lovers’ perjuries, They Ay, Jove laughs. . 2. eee ees | ee 
How silver-sweet sound 1overs? tongues by night, Like softest music to attending ears! . . ii. 2. 
A. lover may bestride the gossamer That idles in the wanton summer air. . 6 - + 6 «il, 6 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites By their own beauties. . . . 1. 2. 1 ee ee «CSM 2 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, and be silent . . . Hudius Cesar, lil, 2. 
The lover shall not sigh gratis ; the humorous man shall end his part in peace . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, Which hurts, and is desired . . . Ant. and Cleo, v. 2. 
Love-ruymes. — Dan Cupid ; Regent of love-rhymes, Jord of folded arms . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 


Love-sHAKED. —I am he that is so love-shaked . . . 1. + ee e+ AS Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
Lovg-sonc. — To relish a love-song, like a robin-redbreast . . ee «6 6 Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
He has the prettiest love-songs for maids . . . . 6s ee + ee + + Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Shot thorough theear with alovessong . . . 1. +e + + + + + Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 


Lovest. — Since thou lovest, love still and thrive therein . . . . . »« Two Gen. of Verona, ie 
I see thou lovest me not with the full weight that I lovethee . . - . . As lou Like It, i, 2. 


Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me!. © 6 6 6 © 8 © ee 8 8 Tt Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Love-THouGuTs lie rich when canopied with bowers . . . . Lwelfth Night, i. 1. 
Love-Toxens. — Thou hast given her rhymes, And interchanged love-tokens Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Lovinc. — If it proves so, then loving goes by haps . .- eee ew ew we Altech Ado, iii. 


I 
What grace hast thou, thus to reprove These worms for loving? ~ 0 « « e Love's L. Lost, iv. 3 
Now prove Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 6 6 ee et te ee iv. 3 
Most friendship i is feigning, most loving mere folly ee ee . . As You Like It, it. 7. 
I shall in all my best obey you, madam. — Why, ’t is a loving and 3 fair reply . . Hamlet, i, 2. 
So loving to my mother That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her face too roug!:ly i. 2 
He, as loving his own pride and purposes, Evades them . . a a oe . Othe ello, 1 i. 1 

Low. — And all be turned to barnacles, or to apes With foreheads villanous low. . . 7. empest, iv. 1 
And high and low beguiles the rich and poor . . . . « Merry Wives, i. 3 
He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor, Both - young and old io vie Laie siete nas ee AR GR 
Little have you to say When you depart from him, but, softandlow . . . <Afeas. for Meas. iv. 1. 
Methinks she’s too low for a high praise, too brown for a fair praise. . . . . dluch Ado, i.1 
Speak low, if you speak love . . . + «+ - Soc: a Hen Ee BS WI 
If he could right himself with quarrelling, Some of us s would lie low ee ee ee 
How low soever the matter, I hope in God for high words .... + « « Love's L, Lost, i,t. 
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A high hope for a low heaven: God grant us patieuce! . . 6 e+ + 5 by te eed 
O cross! too high to be enthralledtolow . . . ae ee ee "Mid. 'N. Dreamy i. 

I am not yet so low But that my nails can reach unto ‘thine eyes. . . je eee i ies ae BAM 
Nothing but ‘low’ and ‘little’! Why will you suffer her to flout me thus? ie a iil. 2. 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key?. . . . a oe | Mer. of Venice, i <3 
My creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond ‘6 the jews is forfeit. . . gee ME Re 
The odds for high and low’s alike. . . - ee jc ae oe Winter's Tale, v. t. 
Would that I were low laid in my grave: Tam not worth this coil ‘that? smade forme King Yohn, ii. 1. 
Now in as low an ebb as the foot ofthe ladder . . «© © © © © © © se ee I Henry 1V.1, 2. 


Then happy low, lie down! Uneasy lies the head that wearsacrown .. . 2 Henry /V.ili. t. 
I may conquer fortune’s spite By living low, where fortune cannot hurtme . 3 Henry V1. ww. 6. 
I hope it is not so low with him as he made itseem. . . . ee ee Limon of Athens, iii. 6. 
Her voice was ever soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing i inwoman. .. . Aing Lear, Vv. 3. 
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Lunas. — Let vultures vile seize on hislungs also! . . . . 1... . ee . 2 Hemoy JV... g. 
Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe . . . ; . . « Lvrot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled ’ ‘the sere... . . Havnlet, ii. 2. 

LuPercAL. — It is the feast of Lupercal . . . . oe ee ew ww we) Fttlius Cesar, i. 1. 

Lusu. — How lush and lusty the grass looks! how green ! eee wt ew ew we Le mmpest, ii. 1. 

Lust. — Till the wicked fire of lust have melted him in his own grease. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
Fie on sinful fantasy ! Fie on lust and luxury! . . 0. 2 1 ew ew 8 ee ee ww ee Se 
Lust is but a bloody fire, Kindled with unchaste desire. 2. 2. 6. 2 6 6 6 ee oe ew we OWS 
So lust doth play With what it loathes for that which is away. . . . . . « All's Well, iv. 4. 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root Than summer-seeming lust . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
It is merely a lust of the blood, and a permission of the will . 2. 1. 2. . «© . « e « Othello, i. 3. 

LustiHoop. — His May of youth and bloom of lustihood . . . . . we Much Ado, v. 1. 
Reason and respect Make livers pale and lustihood deject . . . . . =. Tvoi. and Cress. ii. 2. 

Lustre. — A good lustre of conceit inatuftofearth. . . . . 6. . « « Love’sL. Lost, iv. 2. 
If you can bring Tincture or lustre in her lip, hereye . . . . . . . + « Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
It lends a Justre and more great opinion, A larger dare to our great enterprise 1 Henry 1V. iv. 1. 
There is none of you so mean and base, That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. Henry V. iii. 1. 
Like a jewel, has hung twenty vears About his neck, yet never lost her lustre. Henry VJ. ii. 2. 
The lustre of the better yet to show, Shall show the better... . 0). 0). )0)= vot. and Cress. i. 3. 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, Pleads your fair usage. . . . .... . ivi g. 
You have added worth unto’t and lustre. . — » « « © « Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world Did lose his lustre . > © «© Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
Out, vile jelly! Where is thy lustre now? <All dark and comfortless . . . . King Lear, iii. 7. 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds: thy lustre thickens, When he shines by. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 

Lusty. — A daughter, and a goodly babe, Lusty and liketolive. . . . . . Winter’s Tale, ii. 2. 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. . . . . . . . Richard IT. i. 3. 

Lute. — As sweet and musical As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber To the lascivious pleasing ofalute . . . . Richard 7/1. i. 1. 

LUTE-STRING. — Which is now crept into a lute-string and now governed by stops Much Ado, iii. 2. 

LUTHERAN. — Yet I know her for A spleeny Lutheran . . . . .. . «. « Henry VITZ, iii. 2. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, Sudden, malicious . . . . . . . « «. « Macbeth, iv. 3. 

Lyinc. — And this is true; I like not the humour of lying . . . . . « Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
’T is a commodity will lose the gloss with lying; the oe kept, the less worth . Adl’s Well, i. 1. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man Than lying . . . 2 ee ew we) Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
Let me have no lying: it becomes none but tradesmen. ; . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Thou art perfect in lying down: come, quick, quick, that I may lay my yhead i in thy = 1 Henry IV’. iii. 1. 
Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying!. . . ‘ ‘ v. 4. 
Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice of lying ! fer edges Te ae Henry IV. iii. 2. 
"Tisaseasy aslying. . «© 5 «© 6 5 «© «© © © © © © © ww et ew tw + amet, iii, 2. 
f ‘< M. 
Mas. —O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. . . . . « « » Romeoand Fuliet, i. 4. 
Macsetu. — All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! . . . . . . . « Macbeth, i. 3. 
Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. Not so happy, yetmuch happier . . ...... .i23. 
I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more! Macbeth doth murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep . . ili. 2. 
Cawdor shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more . . oe the a ee A. ST 
Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff! Beware the thane of Fife . 2a Sete a a TN a 
Laugh to scorn The power of man, for none of woman born Shall harm Macbeth . . . . ivwg. 
MacourrFr. — Lay on, Macduff, And damned be him that first cries, ‘ Hold, enough!’ . . . 8. 
Mace. — The sceptre and the ball, The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. . . Henry V. iv. r. 
MAcEDON. — There is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth ._ iv. 7. 
MAcHIAvBL. — Am I politic? am I subtle? am Ia Machiavel? . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 1. 
MACHINATION. — Your business of the world hath so an end, And machination ceases King Lear, v. 1. 
MACHINE. — Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine istohim . . . . Havelet, ii. 2. 
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MACKEREL. — You may buy land now as cheap as stinking mackerel 2 eww et Henry IV. ii. 4. 
M acu ate. — Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked under such colours Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
M acucaTion.— Throw my glove to Death himself, That there’s no maculation in thy heart 77. &Cr. iv.4. 


Map. — Nota soul But felt a fever of the mad and played Some tricks of desperation Tesfpest, i. 2 
He is very courageous mad about his throwing into the water . . . . . « Merry Wives, iv. 1. 
This is lunatics! this is mad asamaddog! . . a a Ta Se are OO. ew MO eee, VE 
Many that are not mad Have, sure, more lack ofreason . . .. . . . Meas. for Meas. v.1 
Wast thou mad, That thus so madly thou didst answer me? . . . . . . Com.of Errors, ii. 2 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought and sold. . . . . 2... ee COS 


What, are you mad, that you do reason so?—- Not mad, but mated . . .. . . . es) soGld 
But for the mountain of mad flesh that claims marriage of me .. . & @ “AV; 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’ s (outhis oe. UY 
In food, in sport and life-preserving rest To be disturbed, would mad or man or beast . . Vv. 
Provoked with raging ire, Albeit my wrongs might make one wisermad. ... . . 6... VW. 

Vv 


I think you are all mated or stark mad ... . gage Sy eon os : 
He is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker r runs s presently mad . ~ & "Much Ado, i i. 
If they were but a week married, they would talk themselvesmad. . ... . ii. 


Cupid is a knavish lad, Thus to make poor females mad . ..... . Mid. N. Drei iii. 
That wench is stark mad or wonderful froward . . . . 6 « «© « « Lam.of the Shrew, i. 
That, being mad herself, she’s madly mated . . . . «© 6 «© © © © © 2 iit. 
If you be not mad, be gone; if you have reason, be brief. . . . 1... Tr telf N ight, i. 
I am as mad as he, If sad and merry madness equal be . ... +... se. re }+% 
I am mad, or else this is a dream; Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep. . . ... . iv. 
I am no more mad than you are: make the trial of it in any constant question. . . .. . iv. 
Then you are mad indeed, if you be no better in your wits thana fool . ....... «WW. 
O, think what they have done, And then run mad indeed, stark mad! . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Mad world! mad kings! mad composition! . . . 0 0 ew ww « King Fokn, ii. 
Thou art not holy:to belie me so; I am not mad: this hair I tear ismine . . . oY Ss 
I am not mad: I would to heaven I were! For then, ’tis like I should forget myself. fas. Aly 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, And thou shalt be canonized. . . . . . 6 ili. 


Being not mad but sensible of grief, My reasonable part produces reason . . . «©. « © iid. 
If I were mad, I should forget my son, Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. . . . . iid 
I am not mad; too well, too well I feel The different peewe ofeach calamity. . . . . . ilk 
In me it seems it will make wise men mad . . . ~ - . « . « Richard I. v. 
He made me mad To see him shine so brisk and smell : re) sweet 2 6 we we ew « 1 Henry LV~. i. 
Thou art essentially mad, without seeming so. . . gn wee ee ak 
A mad fellow met me on the way and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets a Wag! iv. 


My lord, thisis a poor mad soul... . am ide a Henry IVii il. 
The mad days that I have spent ! and to see how many "of my old acquaintance are dead! . ill. 
Mad north-northwest: when the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw. Homilet, ii. 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, Confound the ignorant . . . . . 6 « «© «© © Wh 
Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend Which is the mightier. . . , ‘ iv. 
O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! Keep mein temper: I would not be mad! K ing Lear, i 1. 
What, art thou mad, old fellow? How fell you out? say that Bi onda eaviy 
He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love . bo a ee 
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He was met even now As mad as the vexed sea. . . BS tas ok? ie as, ayes ee, 
What, art mad? A man may see how this world goes with ¢ no eyes ee a Gee al A, in ae. LV 
Mavcap. — Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent ushere! . . ... .. «© King Fohn,i.1. 

Well then, once in my days I’llbea madcap . . . . . « 1 «6 «© «© «© « « tHenry IV. i. 2. 
The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales . . 1. 1. 1 1 1 ee ew ee ee eee IM 
M ADDING my eagerness with her restraint. . . . » 1. 1 © 6 © © «© «© « © Add’s Well, v. 3. 
Mi ape. — We are such stuff As dreams are made on .. . a ta . « Lempest, iv. 1. 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, Like man new made ee. Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 2. 
’T is all as easy Falsely to take away a life true made . . . va ae ee ae ee ee ee 
We are made to be no stronger Than faults may shake our aed bo he oe “ee Rk we 
The hand that hath made you fair hath made you aa ec SK, wl. Sar, Ge Ta Wee Coca a ak A ee 


I am made to understand . e e e e » e e e e e . e - @ e ® e e o e e e e iii. 
30 
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Mapes. — My business in this state Made me a looker on herein Vienna . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
1f our sport had gone forward, we had all been mademen .... . . Mid. N. Dreami, iv. 2. 
God made him, and therefore let him pass foraman .. . ~ « . « Mer of Venice, i. 2. 
Our frailty is the cause, not we! For such as we are made of, Sich: webe . . Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 
Who of itself is peised well, Made to ryn even upon even ground. . . . . . King Fokn, ii. 1. 
He leads them like a thing Made by some other deity than nature . . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
And too soon marred are those so early made. . . » 0 © + 6 « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 2. 
Let me wring your heart; for so I shall, If it be made of penetrable stuff . . . . Havelet, iii. 4. 
He that made us with such large discourse, Looking before and after. . . . 2... 6 2.) iveg 
You must not think That we are made of stuff so flatand dull . . . . eRe Se ae, AVE 

Mab ty.—That ’s somewhat madly spoken.—Pardon it ; The phrase is to the matter Meas. for Meas. v.1. 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, To hear the sea-maid’s music Mid. V. Dreant, ii. 1. 

MaAnMAN. — Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? . . . . . 1. .) Feelius Cesar, iv. 3. 
Tell me whether a madman be a gentleman ora yeoman? ..... . . . King Lear, iii. 6. 

M ADMEN.—Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, Such.shaping fantasies Afid. NV. Dream,v.t. 
And so, with great imagination Proper to madmen, led his powers to death . . 2 Henry JV. i. 3 
’T is still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen Tongue and brain not . . . . Cymtbeline, v. 4. 


MApDnEss.—All wound with adders who with cloven tongues Do hiss me into madness TeveJest, ii. 2. 
His actions show much like to madness . . . . » « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 4. 
Neglect me not, with that opinion That I am touched with madness ee ee eee ee, 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense . . . « . Se ee, aie BL Ae ae. 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, As e’er I heard in madness i He a Se GR oe FS 
And what’s a fever but a fit of madness? . . oe ew we we )6COom. Of Errors, v.1 
This ill day A most outrageous fit of madness took him Siete ae ae waite ee wis, Et SES he ok Ce 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, Charm ache with air . . . . . . . Much Ado,v.1. 
Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good counsel . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
If he love me to madness, I shall never requitehim .. . a ae ule es, BAR 
Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves as well a dark house anda whip As ¥.L. Jt, iii. 2. 
I drave my suitor from his mad humour of love to a living humour of madness . . '. . . iii. 2. 
Begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and born of madness. . . . . . . - iw 
I am as mad as he, If sad and merry madness equal be ....... Twelfth M. ight, iii. 4. 
Why, this is very midsummer madness . . . . + © « ws es iti. 4. 
I have reason ; If not, my senses, better pleased with madness, Do bid it welcome Ww; inter’s Ti lest Iv. 4. 
No settled sense of the world can match The pleasure of that madness . . . Vv. 3. 
You utter madness, and not sorrow. — Thou art not holyto beliemeso. .. . . King Sohn, ii. 4. 
What madness rules in brainesick men! . . 2.0. 6 6 6 6 ee ew ew we) Oo Henry V7. iv. 1. 
Why, my negation hath no taste of madness . . . . . - «ss es) L008. and Cress. v. 2. 
O madness of discourse, That cause sets up with and against itself! . . . . 1. 2°. 2. OW 


~“~ 
° 


A madness most discreet, A choking gall and a preserving sweet . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 


Like madness is the glory of this life, As this pomp shows toa little oil androot Zion of A thens, i. 2. 
To define true madness, What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? . . . . . . Hamilet, ii. 2. 
Though this be madness, yet there is method in ’t . . . ; ce ae ae ane ee | ee 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are ! a happiness that often madness hits c ON) rg. A a 
Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof . . . iii. 1. 
Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, Was not like madness . . . . . . .) iin. 
It shall be so: Madness in great ones must not unwatched go . . . . . . ee ee OL 
For madness would not err, Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er sothralled ... . . . . . . Ol 
It is not madness That I have uttered: bring metothetest. . 2. 2. 6. 1 1 ee we oT. 
And I the matter will re-word; which madness Would gambol from. . . . . . . . «Mikey. 
That I essentially am not in madness, But mad in craft . . : 2 a as Ss dis Sas 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight, Till our scale turn the beam. re ee ee ae 
A document in madness, thoughts and remembrance fitted . . . . 2... 2 ee ee) IWS 
O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; Nomore ofthat . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
His roguish madness Allows itself to any thing . . . sf Mei a. Ske ee HY ae he Se Se AS 
O, matter and impertinency mixed! Reason in madtiess 1 Se ey Se ae ee He ak. SO: 


Practising upon his peace and quiet Even to madness . . . . . 2 s+ « «© + )~= Othello, ii. 
He foams at mouth and by and by Breaks out to savage madness . . . . . . « «© «© © iv, 


~~ 
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Maovwness. — Not frenzy, not Absolute madness could so farhave raved . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 
Maacor. — These summer-flies Have blown me full of maggot ostentation . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
If the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing carrion . . . . . . Hawnilet, ii. 
We fat all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots . ..... +... Iv. 
Maaic. — If this be magic, let it be an art Lawfulaseating . . . . . . . Winter's Tale,v 
By magic verses have contrived hisend. . . .. ~ « . t Henry VI. i. 
See, Magic of bounty ! all these spirits thy power Hath conjured to gue Timon of Athens, i 
And that distilled by magic sleights Shall raise such artificial sprites . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
What charms, What conjuration, and what mighty magic. . . ... . - . « Othello, i. 
M acicran. — A magician, most profound in his art and yet not damnable. . As Vou Like It, v. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, To stop devoted charitable deeds? . Richard 1/1. i. 
MAGNANIMous. — Be magnanimous in the enterprise, and goon. . . . . . . Adl’s Well, iil. 
Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse. . 2 Henry /V., iii. 
Magnanimous and most illustrious six-or-seven-times-honoured captain-general 7 vot. and Cress. iii. 
M AGNIFICENT.— Domineering pedant o’er the boy; Than whom no mortal so magnificent Z.Z. Lost, iii. 
Marip. — No wonder, sir; But certainly amaid. . . . 1 1 ee ew we ew ew) Lempest, i. 
Since maids, in modesty, say ‘no’. . .. . Be. aes aos 7 wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
My sister crying, our maid howling; our cat waning her hands bt gba he iS AP ba ae an, cee SG 
She can milk ; look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with clean hands . . . . . . . ] sik, 
°T is my farniliag sin With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Fasting maids whose minds are dedicate To nothing temporal . . . . . 1. 1. ee) ok 
They are dangerous weapons for maids . . . . + . «© «© «© « « « « « © Much Ado,v 
A maid of grace and complete majesty . . . 2. 1. - 6 «6 6 ew ee e Love's L. Lost, i. 
A manly enterprise, To conjure tears up in a poor maid’seyest. . . . . Mita. N. Dream, ii. 
Most ungrateful maid! Have you conspired, have you with these contrived? . . . . . . ili. 
Iama right maid for my cowardice: Let her not strikeme . ... . eo 


Silence is only commendable In a neat’s tongue dried and a maid not vendible Mer. of Venice, i. 
Here ’sa young maid with travel much oppressed And faints for succour . As You Like It, ii. 


Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when they are wives . . iv. 
In the other’s silence do I see Maid’s mild behaviour and sobriety . . Zam. aA the Shei i i. 
Katharine the curst! A title for a maid of all titles the worst . . . . ‘ wd 


The honour of a maid is her name; and no legacy is so rich as honesty. . . . AW? $ Well, ill. 
Tam slain bya faircruel maid . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 6 ew ee ee ew ww Twelfth Night, ii. 
A malady Most incident to maids . . . . ot ; . « Winter's Tale, Ww. 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! . . . King Fohn, ii. 
Having no external thing to lose But the word ‘ maid,’ cheats the poor maid ofthat... ii. 
The maid that stood in the way for my wish shall show me the way to my will . . Henry V. v. 
The chariest maid .is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty tothe moon. . . Hamlet, i. 
Is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? . . . . . . iv. 
Our cold maids do dead men’s fingers callthem . 2... 6 6 ee ee ew ee ee IW 
A maid so tender, fair and happy, So opposite to marriage . . ~ + « « « Othello, i. 
M atpen. — Let him learn to know, when maidens sue, Men give like gods . . Meas. for Meas. \. 
Are not you he That frights the maidens of the villagery?. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 


The imperial votaress passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy-free .. ... . re | Ps 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, And maidens call it love-in- idleness: “a. aR 
Thou drivest me past the bounds Of maiden’s patience. bi a eh as cae Wee ae a ANG 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, No touch of bashfulness: ? A ake wa Se a 
-T am not solely led. By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes . . . . . . . © Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Yet a maiden hath no tongue butthought . ..... so lee Soak ae pe ae A 
Get from her tears. — ’T is the best brine a maiden can season her praise in. . Adl’s Well, i. 
Full bravely hast thou fleshed Thy maiden sword . . ee Lae ee ee ee Denny Vv; 
Put off your maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts of your heart Oe & @ aa A enry Ve: 
From this time Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence . . . . . . « «0 Hamlet, i. 
A maiden never bold; Of spirit so still and quiet... ae“g . Othello, i 1. 


M AIDENLY. — ’T is not maidenly ; Our sex, as well as I, ay chide youl fer it Mid. N. Desi iii. 
Mali_L — Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail In monumental mockery . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
M ain. — To set so rich a main On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
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Main. — The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing would make it flame again. Coriolanus, iv. 3. 


The main descry Stands on the hourly thought... . - . « « « King Lear, iv. 
MAINTAIN. — Never could maintain his part but in the force Pe his will » . « « Much Ado, i. 
Publish it that she is dead indeed; Maintain a mourning ostentation. . . . . . i. 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds. . . . 7. 1 ww ew te te Rickard TI. 1. 
Further I say and further will maintain . . i. 
With more than with a common pain ’Gainst all the ‘world will rightfully maintain 2 eies I y. iv. 


I will maintain My truth and honour firmly. . < . . . King Lear, v 
MAINTENANCE. — For thy maintenance commits his body To painful labour Tam. of the Shrew, v. 
MAaAIn-Top. — From this most bravest vessel of the world Struck the main-top . . Cymdbeline, iv. 
Maygestic. — This is a most majestic vision, and Harmonious charmingly. . . . . Tesepest, iv. 

So get the start of the majestic world And bear the palm alone. . . . . . $ulinus Cesar, i. 
MAJeEsTICAL.—His gait majestical, and his general behaviour, vain, ridiculous Love's L. Last, v 


The throne majestical, The sceptred office of your ancestors. . . . « Richard 1/1. iii. 
This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire . . Havnlet, ii. 
Majesty. — The attribute to awe and majesty . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
In my behaviour to the majesty, The borrowed majesty, ‘of England here. . . . King Fokn, i. 
A strange beginning: ‘borrowed majesty!’. . . fai, ge ade 
Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers, When the rich blood of dines is sel on fire! ee ae 


You have beguiled me with a counterfeit Resembling majesty . . i: GL Be ee el 
To know the meaning Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns et > Gee oh ig. AM: 
For the bare-picked bone of majesty Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest . . . . . .~ iv. 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, This other Eden, demi-paradise . . . Richard I]. ii. 
O majesty! When thou dost pinch thy bearer . . . . 1... 1...) 2 Henry IV. ww. 
The majesty and power of law and justice . . . . oY: 
But freshly looks and over-bearsattaint With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty Henry Vai iv. Prol. 
In a vision full of majesty Willed me to leave my base vocation. . . . . . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 2. 
Her grace in speech, Her words y-clad with wisdom’s majesty . . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 1. 
With what a majesty he bears himself, How insolent of late he is become .... =. . «~~ iid tT 
Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny Sits in grim majesty, to — the world . . . . . ili. 2. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty. . . . 2... 2. ee »- © « « 3 Henry V1. iv. 6. 
I, that am rudely stamped, and want love’s majesty. . . . . . . « « « « Richard J/]. i. 1. 
To expostulate What majesty should be, what duty is . . . ~ « « « Mavelet, ii. 2. 
The cease of majesty Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw What’: snearitwithit . . iii. 3. 
Pre-eminence, and all the large eflects That troop with majesty. . . .. . . King sate I. 
To plainness honour ’s bound, When majesty stoops tofolly. . . . - ik 
What majesty is in her gait? Remember, If e’er thou look’dst on majesty . see. and: Cleo. ili, 3. 
Make. — Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and make much of her . . Ad/’s Well, i. 1. 
2. 
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How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make deeds illdone! . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
It makes him, and it mars him; it sets him on, and it takes himoff . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
This is the night That either makes me or fordoes me quite . . . . . .. . . Othello,v 
MAKE-PEACE. — To be a make-peace shall become my age . . . . Richard /1. i. 
Maker. — God, the best maker of all marriages, Combine your hearts i in one! . . « Henry Viv. 2 
How can man, then, The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? . . . . . Henry VI/I. iii. 2. 
MAKING. — Foolish, blunt, unkind, Stigmatical in making, worse in mind . Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
Making the bold wag by their praises bolder. . . . . . - . - « + « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
This making of Christians will raise the price of hogs . . . « . . . « SMMer. of Venice, iii. 5. 
What I have to say is of mine own making. . . . ~ 0 « . .) 2 Henry IV. Epil. 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the reer: one ered . ‘e 2 - « « « Macbeth, ii. 2. 
In complete steel Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, Making night hideous . Havnlet, i. 4. 
_ With half the bulk o’ the world played as I pleased, Making and marring fortunes 4 ##. anc Cleo. iii. 11. 
MALaptes.—Your stomachis are too young ; And ibstinence engenders maladies Love's L. Lost, iv. 3 


MALapy. — To prostitute our past-cue malady Toempirics . . . . . . . «© Adl’s Well, ii. 1. 
A malady most incidentto maids . . 2. 2 2. + 6 6 6 6 ew ew we e Winter's Tate, iv. 4. 
Their malady conviuces The great assay ofart . . oe ew ww ww ew « Macbeth, iv. 3 
Where the greater malady is fixed, The lesser is scarce ‘felt co ae ; Kb ing Lear, iii. 4. 

I 


Ma content. —Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, Dread prince of plackets Love’ s ZL. Lost, iii. 
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MALECONTENT.—To wreathe your arms, like a malecontent; to relish a love-song 7%vo Gen. of Ver. ii 
‘hou art the Mars of malecontents .. . ‘ ; 2 ee ew we et) Merry Wives, i. 
MALEVOLENCE. — The malevolence of fortune ailing Takes from his high respect Macbeth, iii. 
Matics. — If your knowledge be more, it is much darkened in your malice . leas. for Meas. iii. 
If this will not suffice, it must appear That malice bears down truth . . . Mer. of Venice, iv 
I rather will subject me to the malice Of a diverted blood. . . . . . « As Vou Like It, ii 
In mine own direct knowledge, without any malice. . . . 1. . «© sw we All’s Well, iii. 
By the very fangs of malice [ swear, lam notthatI play. . . . . . . « Lwel/fth Night, i. 
There is no malice in this burning COal. 6. Go ; , » 2 « « Ning Fohn, iv. 
Deep malice makes too deep incision; Forget, forgives eoncluds dnd be agreed . Richard /7. i. 
All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them . . 2 Henry /V. i. 
I have heard you preach That malice was a great and grievous sin . . . . 1 Henry V’/. iii. 
If ever any malice in your heart Were hid against me . .-. . . . ». » «© Henry VIII. ii. 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice... - . bc es. gt > vet 6 ee. ear OG Aaah Ue 
You are potently opposed; and with a malice Ofas great size... 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 e+ ew OW. 
Men that make Envy and crooked malice nourishment Dare bite the best. . . . . ..~ VY. 
More out of malice than integrity, Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean. . . .. .~ Vz 


Wit larded with malice and malice forced with wit . . 2 ee « 0 © )6Lvot. and Cress. v. 
No levelled malice Infects one comma in the course I hold ~ eo 6 « © Limon of A thens, i. 
’T is in the malice of mankind that he thus advisesus . . . 6 2. 1. 2. ee ss a oe AY: 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight Of treasonous malice... .... . Macbeth, ii. 
Whilst our poor malice Remains in danger of her former tooth. . . . . ; itl. 
Nor steel, nor poison, Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, Can touch him further fd eo 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice. . . . . Othello, v 


She looks us like A thing more made of malice than of duty . . . . « Cymbeline, iii. 
Maticious. — Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, Or be accused of of folly - « Cortolanus, i. 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin Thathasaname ..... .- . . . Macbeth, iv. 

How malicious is my fortune, that I must repent to be just!. . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 
MALIGNANCY. — The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distemper yours . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
MALKIN. — The kitchen malkin pins Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck . Corzolanus, ii. 
MALLARD. — Like a doting mallard, Leaving the fight in height, flies after her Az. and Cleo. iii. 


M ALLECHO. — Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Ma cter. — There’s no more conceit in him than isina mallet... . . . .2 Henry LV. 
MAcmsey-BuTT, — If all this will not do, Ill drown you in the malmsey-butt . . Richard ///. i. 
MALT. — When brewers mar their malt with water... . . . « « « King Lear, iii. 
MALT-worMs. — None of these mad mustachio purple-hued malt-worms ~ 2 2 ot Henry IV. ii. 
His face is Lucifer’s privy-kitchen, where he doth nothing but roast malt-worms. . . . «ii. 
Mammnets. — This is no world To play with mammets and to tilt with lips . . 2... 6 |) i. 
MAMMOCKED. — O, I warrant, how he mammocked it! . . . . . «+ + + + Cortolanus, i. 
Man. — | have no ambition To see a goodlier man... 1 1 1 ee ee te | Lempest, i. 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows. . . ai its, an Shee a Me ce oT 
As proper a man as ever went on four legs cannot make iin vive ground .. +6... . ii 
Was there ever man a coward that hath drunk so much sack as I to-day? . . . . « . «Mi 
Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take care for himself. . . . . . «© . s 
He cannot be a perfect man, Not being tried and tutored in the world . 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
It is the unkindest tied that ever any man tied . 2... Hise Ree Fee Se Ee ara, 
I reckon this always, that a man is never undone till he be hanged i ; él 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, If with his tongue he cannot win a woman . ili. 
I have little wealth to lose: A man I am crossed with adversity . . . . . +. +s + WW. 
A man of such perfection As we do in our quality much want . . . . «© 2 ee ee JV. 
How use doth breed a habitina man! . . ie ee en ee a ee ee a 
O heaven! were man But constant, he were perfect ie Ae ke hh tae a a? Te gh Oe a OW, 
Tt is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love. «© . . « « . . . «) Merry Wives, i. 
He is as tall a man of his hands as any is between this and his head yO a la Se Ge A Te 
I will find you twenty lascivious turtles ere one chaste man . . ee ee ae 
He’s a very jealousy man: she leads a very frampold life with hie: good heart i wae a TB 
I never knew a woman so dote upon a man: surely J think you have charms .-. . + - + ii. 
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Man. — Like a fair house built on another man’s ground ....... 


You have yourself been a great fighter, though now a man of peace... . 
I wever heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning, so wide of his own respect . 


If it be my luck, so; if not, happy man be hisdole! . ... . ... 
Think of that, — a man of my kidney, — think of that. . . . . . 


That am as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution ana haw. 


More than the villanous inconstancy of man’s disposition is able to bear. 
O powerful love! that, in some respects, makes a beastaman .. . 


Nor do I think the man of safe discretion That does affectit ...... 
A man of stricture and firm abstinence . . . . 2. + © © © « «© «© « 


A man whose blood Is very snow-broth . . 1. 1. 1 we ew ee ee 
Mercy then will breathe within your lips, Like man new made. . . . 


. 


e 


Merry Wives, ii. 


Meas. for Meas. i. 


Man, proud man, Drest in a little brief authority, Most ignorant of what he? s ose assured . 
O, what may man within him hide, Though angel on the outward side!. . . 
Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice Hath often stilled my brawling discontent . 


Every true man’s apparel fits yourthief. . . . . . . $y 8, “ar 
A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully but as a drunken sleep’ . 

I know him for a man divine and holy; Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler 
I crave no other, nor no better man . . Sh ha he ts oe 
Let us dine and never fret: A man is master of his liberty eae ee oe ee 
No man that hath a name, By falsehood and corruption doth it shame . 


Was there ever any man thus beaten out of season? .... . . 
There's no time for a man to recover his hair that grows bald by nature’ 
There’s many a man hath more hair than wit. . . . ae ee ae ee 


It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought and sold Bg 

A man may break a word with you, sir, and words are but wind ... . 
I am an ass, I am a woman’s man and besides myself . . . . . 

A man may go over shoes in the grime of it . . . 2. 2. » 2 es 


As from a bear a man would run for life, So fly I from her that would be my wife 


There ’s no man is so vain That would refuse so fair an offered chain. . . 


I see a man here needs not live by shifts, When in the streets he meets such golden gifts ‘ 


A man is well holp up that trusts to you. . . . ae 


There ’s not a man I meet but doth salute me As if I were “their wallacquatnted friend 
One that thinks a man always going to bed, and says, ‘ God give you good rest!’ 


This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, And much different from the man he was 


Do you question me, as an honest man should do? . . . «2. . 2 + 
Here you may see Benedick the married man. . . « . 2 © «© 6 © 
Though I cannot be said to be a flattering honest man. . . .... 

Such a man would win any woman in the world, if a’ could get her good-will 


Much Ado, i. 


He that hath a beard is more than a youth, and he that hath no beard is less than a man. 
He that is more than a youth is not for me, and he that is less than a man, I am not for him 


You could never do him so ill-well, unless you were the very man... . 
Now you strike like the blind man: ’t was the boy that stole your meat . . 
I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army shooting atme ... . 
While she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell as in a sanctuary . 


Seeing how much another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an honest man and a soldier 
For the man, as you know all, hath a contemptible spirit. — He is a very proper man . 


A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in his age . . . 
These paper bullets of the brain awe a man from the career of his humour . 
He doth deserve As much as may be yielded toaman. .... . 

So turns she every man the wrong side out. . . . ae eee ee ae 
Who think you the most desartless man to be constable? er ee ae 


To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by nature 


. 


You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for the constable of the watch . 
If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your office, to be no true man 
I would not hang a dog by my will, much more a man who hath any honesty in him 


Com. of Errors, ii. 


it. 
ili. 
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ii. 
iil. 


Vv. 


li. 


Man. — It is an offence to stay a man against his will. . . . . 1. 
I see that the fashion wears out more apparel thanthe man... . . 1. 6 - 6 © ee) Od 
An old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt as, God help, I woulddesire. . . . . . tii 
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I thank God I am as honest as any man living that is an old man and no honester than I 
A good old man, sir; he will be talking . . 2. 2. 2 1. 2. ww ws 
Talk with a man out ata window! A propersaying!. . . ey a: Ae. Bw. SS te 

O that I were a man for his sake! or that I had any friend would be a man for my sake! . 
No man’s virtue nor sufficiency To be so moral when he shall endure The like himself. . . 
What a pretty thing man is when he goes in his doublet and hose and leaves off his wit! . 
There’s not one wise man among twenty that will praise himself . . 2... . 
If a man will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him 

For man is a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion. . . ; at 
Every man with his affects is born, Not by might mastered but by special grace Love s on Leia 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, That hath a mint of phrases in his brain 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong Have chose as umpire . . 
A most illustrious wight, A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight 
Such is the simplicity of man to hearken after the flesh . . 2... 1. 1. we ew 
A man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and estimation . . .. . 
What sign is it when a man of great spirit grows melancholy? . . 
They are both the varnish of acomplete man... .. . 

I thank God I have as little patience as another man... . 
The sole inheritor Of all perfections thatamanmayowe ... . 
A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed; Well fitted in arts, glorious i in arms 
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Your hands in your pocket like a man after the old painting . . 
O, a most dainty man! To see him walk before a lady and to bear her fan! 


A soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the world. . . . 1... « 


e e ° ° e ° . ° 


The world’s large tongue Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks . . , : 
This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child. . . ... . Ee os ea OG 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, Upon this spotted and inconstant man ... . 

Ere a man hath power to say, ‘ Behold!’ The jaws of darkness do devour it up _ . 

I will roar, that I will do any man’s heart good tohearme ...... 
A proper man, as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most lovely gentlemau-like man . 
The will of man is by his reason swayed. . . «. . «© 6 2 © 6 


v 
; . ov. 

Like to a step-dame or a dowager Long withering out a young man’s revenue Jiid. Nv. Dream, i. 
i 

1 

1 

1 

] 


Fate o’er-rules, that, one man holding troth, Amillion fail, confounding oath on oath 


_ The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well . 2. 6. 1. 2 2 ee es 
I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say what dream it was. . . . . . 


Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this dream . . . WS i AE ge SE Cs SAY. ae, NY 
Man is but a patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had Nae Be a acta ee , IGG 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen . . . . i od hy ee AG 
Man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report ota A a oe AN 
He hath simply the best wit of any handicraft man in Athens . ..... . eee AWS 


Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be . 


God made him, and therefore let him pass foraman . . is “es Soe We Ue ie 
He is every man in no man; if a throstle sing, he falls straight acapering. .... . 

He isa proper man ’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with adumb-eshow? ... . 

When he is best, he is a little worse thanaman...:'... .- es 4g es, ae 
My meaning in saying he is a good man is to have you understand me . that he is suffctenit ee 
The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient . . . . 2. 6. 2 se ee 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. . . 6. 2. 6 6 ee ee 


- » Much Ada, iii. 


‘ i ae ao ese TN 
ade eae 
A merrier man, Within the limit of becoming mirth, I never spent an hour’s talk ithal wes ak De 
AL Se oe Oe 
Dine sari tae AIA 
I never knew man hold vile stuffso dear. . 2. 2 1. 1 6 ee ww ee ee ee UY 


° . e ° . ° ° ° il. 
I am no such thing ; Iam aman as other menare . . 2. 6 6 6 6 8 ee ew ew we OD 


Bla lee AM 
That every man should take his own, In your waking shall beshown  . . . . . +. Oil. 


e ° ° e e ° ® ° ° ° ° ° e Vv. 


The death of a dear friend would go near to make a man look SAd-3> 3h 6. we Se a ee OWS 
A stage where every man must play a part, And mineasadone ... . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? . . . i. 
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Man. — A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man Is not so estimable . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 


Being an honest man’s son, or rather an honest woman’s son ..... ~ 
Is an honest exceeding poor man, and, God be thanked, welltolive. .. . 
Though I say it, though old man, yet poor man . . eS SR ta a Eee es 
Many a man his life hath sold But my outside to behold a ee ee 


Never did I know A creature, that did bear the shape of man, So keen and ‘greedy . 


The kindest man, The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit In doing courtesies . 
Speak between the change of man and boy With a reed voice . ... . 
I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning. . ‘ 


Do all men kill the things they do not love? — Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 


There is no power in the tongue of man Toalterme .......46. 
Let the wretched man outlive his wealth . . . by 1, 


The man that hath no music in himself, Nor is not iad. with coneard of sweet sounds 


Are dull as night And his affections dark as Erebus: Let no such man be trusted 


He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, By the bad voice . . . . 


I'll do the service of a younger man In all your business and necessities. . As Vou. Like ‘It, li. 
O good old man, how well in thee appears The constant service of the antique world! . 


If thy love were ever like to mine — As sure I think did never man love so. . 
When a man thanks me heartily, methinks I have given hima penny . . 


I think he be transformed into a beast; For I can no where find him like a man . 


The wise man’s folly is anatomized Even by the squandering glances of the fool . 


If ever sat at any good man's feast, If ever from your eyelids wiped atear . . 


One mau in his time plays many parts, His acts being seven ages or ae ‘ 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so unkind As man’s ingratitude ; 
Is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweatofa man? .. . . 


Owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good . . . 
How brief the life of man Runs his erring pilgrimage . . . . 2... © 


Though I am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in my disposition 


Who was in his youth an inlandman. . . . . .] . fake te ee Mats 
It strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning i ina little room ... . 
A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, stagger in this attempt... . . 
It is said, many a man knows no end of his goods . . «. 2. 2 e+ 6 1 a 
Is the single man therefore blessed ? is Soe oe’ “sos Ss dn a Ge, at Ss 

Have the grace to consider that tears 46 not becomeaman....... 
You are a thousand times a properer man Than she awoman ..... . 
Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love . . 
This is a man’s invention and hishand . . 2. 1 1. 6 0 8 te ew ew ew 
A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair . 2. . 6. 2 6 2 0 + e ee 
Be of good cheer, youth : you a man! you lack a man’s heart. . .. . . 


Well then, take a good heart and counterfeittobeaman ... . Sf 
The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool ‘ 
If any man doubt that, let him put me to my purgation . . . 1... 


A mighty man of such descent, Of such possessions and so high esteem Zam. of the Shrew, 


Such names and men as these Which never were nor no man ever saw . : 
Though her father be very rich, any man is so very a fool to be married to hell 
You are the man Must stead us all and me amongst the rest. . . . . 1 
A man well known throughout all Italy . . . .. is Ja? ey a 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man after his studies or his usual pain? ets 
Considering the weather, a taller man than I willtakecold ..:. .. . 

Such a man Might be a copy to these younger times . . . . . 2 « 6 
I write man; to which title age cannot bring thee . . . . 6 6 2 we © 
A young man married is a man that’s marred. . . 2 6 1 0 ee ee 


° 


° 


The soul of this man is his clothes. Trust him not in matter of heavy consequence . 
But like a common and an outward man, That the great figure of a council frames . 


I know a man that had this trick of melancholy sold a goodly manor fora song . 


I begin to love, as an old man loves money, with no stomach ...... 
Therefore we must every one be a man of his own fancy . . . . . 1... 


All's Well, i. 
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Man. — He has every thing that an honest man should not have’. .. . . .... » Adl’s Well, iv. 
What an honest man should have, he has nothing . 2. 2. 2 2 2 © © © «© © © © ws JV, 
I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratched . . iO WO ee ON 
Bid the dishonest man mend himself; if he mend, he is no longer dishonest . Twelfth Night, i. 
No railing in a known discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove . . . . 2... . wi 
What kind o’ man is he?— Why, of mankind. — What manner of man? . ..... . .i- 


Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough foraboy . . . «= . - © «© «© + + e eh 
?T is with him in standing water, between boy andman . . . 2. 2. 1 1 6 ee ee ee he 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know . . . . . 6. 6 6 ©) ib 
?T were as good a deed as todrink when a man’s a-hungry . . . 2. 6 6 0 ee ew ee) Ok 
This is a practice As full of labouras a wise man’s art. . . . or én ee wy a. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenne’s dia igh-yt te? cage GAAS 
An honest man and a good housekeeper. . . 4h Bee a Ree Becee ae Bake So TR 
As fairly as to say a careful man and a great scholar ee gc eee alg hee Jah tan Sp ig, GY ast AWE 
Cogitation Resides not in that man that does not think. . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 


Do you not read some tokens of my son In the large composition of this mai? . King Fohn, i. 
Why then I suck my teeth and catechize My picked man of countries . . . 1. 1 1 ee ek 
He is the half part of a blessed man, Left to be finished by such asshe . ... . . . «ilk. 


For thy word Is but the vain breath of acommon man. ... . i deS “ag ca? Gy. Se 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man... . 1 ew ee ee ee ee ee 
O, that a man should speak those wordstome! . . . : die, eS BoB! Her Ree 
Lilet is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the du]] ear of a diowsy man. . ini. 


All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ports and happy havens Richard IT. i. 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite The man that mocks at it and sets it light . . . i. 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee To make a second fall of cursed man? . . . iii. 
He is as like thee as a man may be, Not like to me, oranyofmykin ........ =. 
Nor I nor any man that but man is With nothing shall be pleased. . . . . 2... .. =z 
Now am I, ifa man should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
*T is my vocation, Hal; ’t is no sin for a man to labour in his vocation . . . . 2... . wa 
Happy man be his dole, say I: every man tohis business . . . . 2. 2. 6 ee oe ee) Ook 
A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder . . . . . ©. 2...) Oo 
A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; ofa cheerfullook. . . . . . . . . ~~ ii 
If that man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me .. . ; re ae ae ee | 
There is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man; a rtun on man... .. . it 
T£ I become not a cart as well as another man, a eet on my pene Up) “ee. Goa ee ee a OK 
A gross fat man. — As fat as butter .. . tb ie OS eR. AN 
I can call spirits from the vasty deep. — Why, : so can is or so can any man... . ... ili 
She ’s neither fish nor flesh; a man knows not where to have her. . . . ae 
Thou art an unjust man in saying so: thou or any man knows where to have n me... . . ii 
Thou seest I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty . . . . . . iii 
Farewell! I could have better spared a betterman . . . & iene 
He is but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the lifeofa man... . eae ee 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, So dull, so dead in look, so wiebesone. 2 Henry [I7. i. 
The brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing . . . i 
Crowing as if he had writ man ever since his father wasa bachelor . ..... .. . 0k 
All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapesthem . . . . . . Wi. 
If ye will needs say I am an old man, you should give me rest . . . . 2. 1 et i 
And that we now possessed The utmost man of expectation . eS ae ae a ee ef 
What man of good temper would endure this tempest of exclamation ? be a tae Se ae aa. FU 
If a man will make courtesy and say oe he is virtuous. . . 2. 1 7 ee ee ee OT 
Let the endtrythe man .. . OE GEOR ae ME Sas Nd ee, CAE 
The undeserver may sleep, when ther man ot action is ecalledc O05. 8: 6.4 @. Pose Ge ea 
But an honester and truer-hearted man, — well, farethee well . . 1. . 1. ee. ew ee CO 
It would have done a man’s heart good tosee. . . 2 1 6 6 6 ee ee ee ew Tt 
That is, when a man is, as they say, accommodated. . . . 6 6 6 + 6 e@ © © © © es Oil 
A man can die but once: we owe Godadeath . . .... 2 s+ «© we we ews abt og 
Like a man made after supper of acheese-paring. . . 2. 2. 6 + + + 6 @ © «© «© oe eid 
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Man. — That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, And ripens in the sunshine 2 Henry JV. iv. 2. 
An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, when a knave isnot. . . . . . . 2. « Wk 
Is’t so? Why then, say an old man can do somewhat. . 2 6 6 6 8 ee ew te we ke We 


Not the ill wind which blows no manto good . . . . di Bist Re ma é a: cee NR: 
I'll tell you what, you thin man in a censer, I will have ton as soundly swinged for this oe Veh 
I know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers: How ill white hairs become a fool ! << te are OWES: 
I have long dreamed of such a kind of man, So surfeit-swelled, so old and so wielane ee ew OVS 
Fear not your advancements; I will be the man yet that shall make yougreat . . . . . OV.S. 
Thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, To mark the full-fraught man . . . 1. . Henry V. ii. 2. 
This revolt of thine, methinks, is like Another fallofman . ..... 2... 6 6. © ih 2 
He’s in Arthur’s bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom . . . eee Se te See? AE 


In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility . eo ae: TO) Me ANG Ay 
A man that [ love and honour with my soul, and my heart, andmy duty ... .. . .~ iii 6 
He is a man of no estimation in the world; but I did see him do as galiant service . . . . ili. 6. 
He is not the man that he would gladlv make show to the world heis . ... . . . © «itt 6 
His ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears butaman. . . . -. . . 6 «© w VEE 
*T is certain, every man that dies ill, the ill upon his own head. . . . ‘. i. ee ie Je VETS 
We would not die in that man’s company That fears his fellowship to die with us. . 2. 2) IV. 3 
This story shall the good man teach hisson . 2 2. 6 6 6 © 6 6 ee oe oe ew ew ww) AV, 3B 
Perish the man whose mind is backward now! . . 2 2 6 © © © «© © © © © © © © IW. 3 
As man and wife, being two, areoneinlove .... . a eis Sey Sa BO eine a SR: we se ~ See 
What means this silence? Dare no man answer in a case of truth? . « « « &§ Henry V1, ii. 4. 
So clear, so shining, and so evident That it will glimmer through a blind man’seye. . . . ii. 4 
More than well beseems A man of thy profession and degree . . Se See. el SO 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age And twit with cowardice a man half dead? Pa oe we AN: 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man? . 2. 1 2 6 2 8 8 eo ew ew ew we ew 
That ever living man of memory ee Baa 6 S ee. dasa od WA . iv. 3 
More like a soldier than a man o’ the church, As stout and proud as he were lord of all 2 Henry VILA. 
Do not cast away an honest man for a villain’s accusation . . 2. 6 2 1 8 © «© ee we eB. 
The spite of man prevaileth against me. O Lord, have mercy uponme! . . .. . . ©. «i. 3. 
’T is not his wont to be the hindmost man, Whate’er occasion keeps him from us now. . ._ iii. 4. 
Gloucester is a man Unsounded yet and full of deep deceit . . . 2. 2. . 2 «© «© «© + © illite re 
The welfare of us all Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfulman . . . . .. . . ss ilies. 
Thou never didst them wrong nor no man wrong. . BPG oe car aa te Sentgg ge EME Ts 
Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean-born man, And find 1 no harbour i ina royal heart . .~ iii. 1. 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; His hair upreared . . . .. . se e ee 6h 
He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer. . 1. 1 1 0 se ee ew we ee ew we UM 
That parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undoaman ..... 6+. +. 6 « IR 
I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since . . . .. =... + «© iw 2. 
Hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest plain-dealing man?. . . 2. 6 2. ee ee i 
Which is not amiss to cool a man’s stomach this hot weather . . . ‘ ‘ ~ «+ IV. To. 
A man at least, for less I should not be ; And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 3 Henry VI. iii. 1. 
Many an old man’s sigh and many a widow’s, And many an orphan’s water-standing eve. v. 6. 
Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man, For these knownevils . . . . . . . Richard 111. i. 2. 
She finds, although I cannot, Myself to be a marvellous proper man. . . . ae a ae 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, But thus his simple truth must be abused? ae eee ae 
As I am a Christian faithful man, I would not spend another sucha night. . . . 2. 2. 6 ik 4 
Ye cannot reason almost with a man That looks not heavily and fulloffear . . . . . . ii 3. 
Nor more can you distinguish of a man Than of his outward show... . 2. ee esol 
See, a book of prayer in his hand, True ornaments to knowaholyman. . .. . . 6. iii 7. 
Enacts more wonders than a man, Daring an opposite to every danger . . . . . 2 2. Whe 
If you can be merry then, I'l] say A man may weep upon his wedding-day. . Henry VIII. Prol. 
No man’s pie is freed From his ambitious finger. . 2 2 0. ee ee ee ee ee ee 
This man so complete, Who was enrolled ’mongst wonders . . . . 6 + 0 6 ee ee De 
Eyes, that so long have slept upon This bold bad man. . . . 2. 2. we ew ew et ee we Co 
I shall fall Like a bright exhalation in the evening, And no man see me more. . . . « . ‘iii. 2. 
Press not a falling man too far! ’tis virtue: His faults lie opentothe laws .... .. iia 
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Man. — This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes Henry F771. iii. 


And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely His greatness is a-ripening . . .. . 
O, how wretched Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! . . . . 2. se 

‘Can thy spirit wonder A great man should dechne?. . . . 2. 6 «© «© se ee ew 

?T is a burthen Tvo heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! . . . . . 2. + we 
Iama poor fallen man, unworthy now To be thy lord and master. . . . 1... se 
A man in much esteem with the king, and truly A worthy friend . . . . . ee a 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, Is come to lay his weary bones aniong ye . 
He was a man Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking Himself with princes. . . . . 
*T is a cruelty To loada falling man ....... ~. ee er ae ee 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, Under his own vine: waist he plants be, oe 


They say he is a very man per se, And standsalone . . ... . . . vot. and Cress. 


He will weep you, an’t were a man born in April . . 1. 1. 1 1 ee ew ee ee 
He has a shrewd wit, I can tell you ; and he’s aman goodenough . ...... « 
As ’t were from forth us all, a man distilled Out of our virtues . 2. 2). 1 6 e ee 
Among ourselves Give him allowance for the better man . . . . 2. 1. 1 + we ew ew 
Why should a man be proud? How doth pride grow? I know not what prideis . . . 
I wished myself a man, Or that we women had men’s privilege Of speaking first. . . . 
You are wise, Or else you love not, for to be wise and love Exceeds man’s might . . . 
Supple knees Feed arrogance and are the proud man's fees . . . « « © «+ © «© « 
Not a man, for being simply man, Hath any honour . . . 1. 1 6 6 ee ee ew 
Expressly proves That no man is the lord of any thing. . . .. . i iy RE Re a 
Heavens, what a man is there! a very horse, That has he knows not what a a ae 
How one man eats into another’s pride, While pride is fasting in his wantonness! . . . 
A woman impudent and mannish grown Is not more loathed than an effeminate man . . 
No man alive can love in such a sort The thing he means to kill more excellently . . . 
You ’re an odd man; give even, or give none. — An odd man, lady! every manisodd_ . 
Never did young man fancy With so eternal and so fixedasoul. . . . . 1... 6 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: Life every man holds dear. . .... . 
But the brave man Holds honour far more precious-dear than life. . . . 6... 6 « 
You have a vice of mercy in you, Which better fits alionthanaman. ..... . 


If he would incline to the people, there was never a worthier man. . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 


I will counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular man . . . . . . 2 6 e © © 
You might have been enough the man you are, With striving less to beso. . . . 

Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, And venomous to thineeyes. . . . . | - 
Not yet thou knowest me, and, seeing me, dost not Think me forthe manI am... . 


He is simply the rarest mani’ the world. . 2... 2 1 ee : woe 3 
He leads them like a thing Made by some other deity than nature, That shapes man better 
As if a man were author of himself And knew no other kin . . . ocr See S 


Think’st thou it honourable for a noble man Still to remember wrongs? eae ee 
Is ’t possible that so short a time can alter the condition ofa man? . . . «6 . «ss 
As with a man by his own alms empoisoned, And with his charity slain . . . 


Bid a sick man in sadness make his will. . . 2. 2 2 © © © «© © Rome aud Flic i. 


A man, young lady ! lady, such a man As all the world -— why, he ’s a man ‘of wax... 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part Belonging toaman .... a aes ‘ 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, And where care lodges, sleep will never lie 

Any man that can write may answer aletter . 2. 2 6 1 1 6 © 8 ee ee eh 
In such a case as mine a man may strain courtesy . 2. . 6 «© 2 + te 6 © # eo 
I warrant thee, my man’s astrueassteel . . .. . ; A anes, ae Ee ries 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hair ieee in his beard . .. . 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts . 2. 1. 2. 2 6 2 6 6 2 we we ew 
Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street . 2 6. 2 6 6 1 we ee 


Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find meagraveman ... . aoe 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man! Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both ! ea ae Y 
Proportioned as one’s thought would wishaman . . i at 4 eek ee clan, i 


Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; Fly hetica: and leaveme ..... s 


Incomparable man, breathed, as it were, ‘Co an antiable and continuategoodness ime. of A thens,i. 
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Man. —I am a man That from my first have been inclined to thrift. . . . Timon of Athens, i. 1. 


The strain of man’s bred out Into baboon and monkey . . . 2. . . 6 «© © «© © « 
Ye’ve got a humour there Does not become a man; ‘tis muchto blame ..... . 

If I were a huge man, I should fearto drink at meals . . . . 2... i 

Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, honest water, which ne’er left man i’ the mire - 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 1 pray for no man but myself. . 2. 2. «© 2 1 we ew 
Grant I may never prove so fond, To trust man on his oath orbond. . . . . e % 
’*T is pity bounty had not eyes behind, That man might ne’er be wretched for his mina’. ea 
In all shapes that man goes up and down in from fourscore to thirteen . . . . . .. . 
Thou art not altogether a fool. — Nor thou altogether a wise man. . . ...... « 


Every man has his fault, and honesty ishis. . . . ... , Sway. to: ale 
O, see the monstrousness of man When he looks out in an angratetul shape Ps es tee ke ae 
He is a man, setting his fate aside, Of comely virtues . . . . : 28 le AY a 


He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer The worst that man can breathe BW Bete, ee OG 
To be in anger is impiety; But who is man that is notangry? . . . 2. 2. »« . ». © «© . 
Lend to each man enough, that one need not lend to another . . . . «© « «© » » «© © 
Make the meat be beloved more than the man that gives it . . 2. 6. 2. + 2 «© ew ee 
What man didst thou ever know unthrift that was beloved after hismeans? . .... . 
There is no time so miserable but a man may be true . . . . + © © «© «© © © « « 

Let me behold thy face. Surely, this man Was bornof woman ......... « 
I do proclaim One honest man — mistake me not— but one. . . . .. - ge. Se 


a on 2 
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. i. 2. 


iv. 3. 


And this man Is now become a god, and Cassius is A wretched creature . . “Sulins Cesar, i. 2. 


It doth amaze me A man of such a feeble temper should So get the start of the majestic world . 
Now is it Rome indeed and room enough, When there is in it but one onlyman. . .. . 


I do not know the man I should avoid So soon as that spare Cassius. . . . ae eee 
An I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not have taken him at a word a ae 
A man no mightier than thyself or me In personal action. . 2. . 6. 1 + 1 we ew 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, Rome? ...... . 5 


And the state of man, Like to a little kingdom, suffers then The nature of an siaurvection. ¢ 
Every man of them, and no man here But honours you . . . 1. 1 6 + ee ee ew 
Break off betimes, And every man hence to his idle bed . . .). «. «© © «© © © ew 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might . . . 0. 6. 6 6 6 e we ew we et we ew 
Let no man abide this deed, But we the doers. . , Mis Ah ie Se ae A 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man That ever lived it in the tide of times oe ee 

For Brutus is an honourable man; So are they all, all honourablemen . ... .... ~~ 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. . . . .. . 
This is a slight unmeritable man, Meet to be senton errands ... .. . + s+ - 
The foremost man of all this world . . So de Oe 

O, that a man might know The end of this day’ s business ere t come 1 a oe ee ee eee ae 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life I found no man but he wastruetome .. . 
Nature might stand up And say to all the world,.* This wasaman!’. . . .... ~ 


He shall live a man forbid: Weary se’nnights nine times nine Shall he dwindle . . Macbeth, i. 


Shakes so my single state of man that function Is smothered in surmise. . . . . 2 © - 
I dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do more is none . . . +. + + © 6 
If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key . . . 2. 2. ee 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office Which the false man does easy. . . . - .. 

Let every man be master of his time Till seven at night . 2 2 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee 
And mine eternal jewel Given to the common enemy of man . . oo a 

The times have been, That, when the brains were out, the man would die, ‘And there an end 
What man dare, I dare: Apptogen thou like the rugged Russian bear . . .... 6. 


If you will take a homely man’s advice, Be not found here . . . Bl Be ee ae Ger Ba 
Dispute it like a man. — I shal! do so; But I must also feel itasaman. . .. 9... . 
Who would have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him? . . +. 


Their dear causes Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm Excite the mortified man... 
Swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, Brandished by man that ’s of awoman born . . 
Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, For it hath cowed my better part of man!. . . . 
He only lived but tll he wasaman . . . 2. 1. 2 6 + eo © © oe we te eh ww 
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Wan. — These indeed seem, For they are actions that a man might play ... . . Hamlet, i. 
He was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not look upon his like again. .°. . Pe | 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; Take each man’s censure, but reserve ae judgement. i 
Rich, not gaudy; For the apparel oft proclaims the man. . . . . 6. 2. es 6 es se we wh 
It must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not then be falsetoany man. . .... . i. 
How say you, then; would heart of man once think it? . 2... 1... + ee ew we ew el 
Every man has Business and desire, Such asitis. . . Wr a> ee we AN 
And what:so poor a man as Hamlet is May do, to express ‘his ioe ‘and friending toyou ...i 


Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man Resembles that it was . . .-. . . . 6 «© ©) ii. 
To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand. . . . . . ii. 
What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! . .. . . . iii. 
Man delights not me: no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say so . ii. 
The lover shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in peace . . . . ii. 
They say an old man istwiceachild . 2... 6. 1 6 6 0 we we we we ew ee ee OU 
Use every man after his desert, and who should ’scape whipping? . . . . . 1. ee eh 


The proud: man’s contumely, The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay . . . . . . «ii. 
Thou art e’en as just a man As e’er my conversation coped withal. . . 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee) Gtk 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with equal thanks . .-. . eas OS. ANG 
Give me that man That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him In my heart’s core. . ._ iii. 
What should a man do but be metry! sys: wt , 5 as idee. Hee Vent Ee, “ecm ON 
Then there ’s hope a great man’s memory may ouilies his life half a year ne ae eee || 
The great man down, you mark his favourite flies . .. . . , : a ae ee | 


Like a man to double business bound, I stand in pause where I shall first beeitisy Te ae AL oot 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, To give the world assurance of aman. . . . «iii. 


A man may fish with the worm that hath eat ofaking . . . a he Sab ae, OWE 
What is a man, If his chief good and market of his time Be but to sleep and feed ? ? specks Ge AME 
How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot? . . - . a ee ee ee ee 
A man’s life ’s no more than to say, "One’. . 2. 6 1 6 ee @ te eo we ew we ee 


v 

Vv 
To know a man well, were to know ijeisell Be We Ry Hee Ge WS Te ae? AB Aire op ee Se A ONE 
Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? . . 2. 1. 1. 1 v 
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That what a man cannot smell out, he may spy into. . . . . . © « « « « King Lear, i. 
A good man’ s fortune may grow out atheels . . . , Ee ay oe RE ee eae Sy 
When a wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again ee ae a oe ee aes ee 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s. . . ar ae. “Ale 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, As full of grief as age ; wretched in both! i aay 4h 
Let not women’s weapons, water-drops, Stain my man’s cheeks! . . . . ; i aE os «ANG 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. . . ili. 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised oldman . . ; ‘ae a aa ee ee 
The man that makes his toe What he his heart should niake. Shall of acorn cry woe... iii. 
Man’s nature cannot carry The affliction nor the fear . 6 1 1 ew we ee ee ew” CEL 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue That art incestuous... . ee ww eG 
T am a man More sinned against than sinning .. . ie ‘ gate) A 
Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked ‘animal as shee ait ke ae a ANG 


Fie, foh, and fum, I smell the blood ofa British man . . . 2. 2 2 1. 6 ee ee ew ht 
I such 4 fellow:aaw: Which made me think amanaworm ..... 2:5 + «© «© «© © IV. 


So distribution should undo excess, And each man have enough ...=.. .. «+... J. 
O, the difference of man and man! . . 4 ee es RS eed eR, ee ES al EU 
Miik-livered man! That bear’st a cheek for blows s,aheadfor wrongs . . . 1... ee) lv. 
What, art mad? A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears ._ iv. 
This would make a man a man of salt, To use his eyes for garden water-pots . . . . . . iv. 
A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows . . . . i fe, GE be BS HE a I 
Do not mock me: I am a very foolish fond old man, Fourscore and upward ee ee ee ee | 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; Yet Iam doubtful . . . . . iv. 
By the faith of man, I know my price, I am worth no worse a place . . . ‘ : Othello, j i. 
She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished That heaven had made her such: aman... .i. 
A man he is of honesty and trust . . . . . de on RE ie ol Sy Gl eB Te Go AE ae 
I never. found man that knew how to love himself Biel AS. Re Ra BEN be ae we, el he aw egt Q 
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Man. — Each man to what sport and revels his addiction leadshim. . . . . . . Othello, ii. 2. 
You or any man living may be drunk atatime ..... . ae te ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of theirsouls . . . iii. 
This is within the compass of man's wit; and theretore I will attempt the doing it... . soi. 
Come, come; You'll never meet a more sufficientman . . . 6. 6 6 ew ee ee he 
A man that all his time Hath founded his good fortunes on your love . . . 2. 6 6 6 ©) ODL 
’T is nota year or two shows us a man: They are all but stomachs . 2... 6. 2. 6 6 «oD 
Whilst you were here o’erwhelmed with your grief — A passion most unsuiting such aman .__iv. 
Patience; Or I shail say you are all in all in spleen, And nothing ofaman ..... . iV. 
If she be not honest, chaste, and true, There’s no man happy . . . + . «2 © © «© «© « Ov. 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime That sticks on filthy deeds. . . . . 2. e» 6 «) OY: 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, And he retires . 2. 2. «© 2. © 6 © ee ‘ v. 
A man who is the abstract of all faults ‘hat all men follow . . . . . 2 « Amt. and Cleo. i. 
‘The business of this man looks out of him; We’ll hear him what he says . . . . 2. 2 e OVE 

v 
Vv 
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O, such another sleep, that I might see But such another man! . . . . 2. 6. 2 ew ew 
Think you there was, or might be, such a man As this 1 dreamed of? . . 1... 2. sw 
Wert thou a man, Thou wouldst have mercy onme. . . 2. «6 + «6 © © © © © © © ew) OVD 
You do not meet a man but frowns. 6 ew ww ee ww ww ww we Cymmebeline, i,t. 
I do not think So fair an outward and such stuff within Endowsamanbuthe ..... .i4 
Lest | give cause To be suspected of more tenderness Than doth becomeaman. . ... .it 


He is A man worth any woman. . . Pn er ee ae ee ee a ee ee Pe 
Man's o’er-laboured sense Repairs itself by HOSE. G2 Sie Soe ee. a, HR. a Th ca Ae Fehe  oRe. ED 
The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned upace . . . .. . . .~ ik 3. 
It would make any man cold to lose. — But not every man pauent. . . 2. . 6. 2 2 « e) oh3. 
Winning will put any man into courage . 2 6 6 ee eee ep. n> a et ie. Oe ee 
There ’s no motion That tends to vice in man, but I affirm Iti is the woman’s part . . . . il. 5. 
1 see a man’s iife isatedious one . 1 1. 1 6 we we we ww ew ww) TKK 
A shop of all the qualities that man Loves woman for . . 1. 6. 6 1 6 eo ee eo te ew ew OWS 
A man thronged up with cold: my veins are chill, . . 2. . 2. 2. 2 ee . Pericles, ii. 1. 
MaANAc LE. — From the manacles Of the all-building law. . 2... 1... Meas. Sor Meas. ii. 4. 
For my sake wear this; It isa manacle of love . . . 2. 1. 1 6 6 « « 6 es Cymbeline, i. t- 


Manacinc. — In the managing of quarrels you may say he is wise. . . . . . Mauch Ado, ii. 3. 
MANDRAGORA. — Not poppy, nor mandragora, Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world O¢heZJo, iii. 3. 
MANHOOD 1s melted into courtesies, valour into compiiment . . . . « « « . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellowship in thee. . . . . . . 1 Henry lV. i. 2. 
If manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face of the earth. . . . din cas) TNS Gs 
Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous, Thy age confirmed. . -. ‘Richard ITT. i. 4. 
And manhood is called foolery, when it stands Against a falling fabric . . . . Cortolamus, iii. 1. 
If you have a station in the file, Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say’t . . . . Macbeth, iii. 1. 
Many unrough youths that even now Protest their firstof manhood . .. ..... + W2 
I am ashamed That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus . . . . . . King Lear, i. 4. 
MANKIND. — How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, That has such people in’t! Zeszfest, v. 1. 
What, man! defy the devil: consider, he’s an enemy to mankind. . . . . 7welfth Niga&t, iii. 4. 
The fenith of mankind Would hang themselves . . . ee ee ow ww Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
The common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine i in greatrevenue 7 roi. and Cress. ii. 3. 
’T is in the malice of mankind that he thus advisesus . .°°. . . . ) .) . Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


Manna. — You drop manna in the way Of starved people . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 


MANNER. — Their manners are more gentle-kind than of Our human generation . . Jenzfest, ili. 3. 
He is as disproportioned in his manners Asin hisshape ....... . a ae ees oe 
O, give ye good even! here’sa million of manners. . . . . . . . 2wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
In most uneven and distracted manner . . . . 6 « © 6 © se ee) Meas. for Meas. iv. . 
The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner ...... . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 

In what manner? — In manner and form following . . . 2. 2. 2. 2 « e a de ethers 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners . . . 1. 6 1 ee te ew et ew Mid. N. Brean ili. 2. 
Though I am a daughter to his blood, Iam not to hismanners. . . . . . Afer. of Venice, ii. 3. 
A rude despiser of good manners . . 1. 1. 1 1 ee ee ew ew ww) AS You Like It, ii. 7 
If thou never wast at court, thou never sawest good manners . . . . . s+ + «© © «© «© ili 2. 
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NI ANNER.—If thou never sawest good manners, then thy manners must be wicked As You Like /t, iii. 
Those that are good manners at the court are as ridiculous in the country . . . . . . .) oii. 
We quarrel in print, by the book; as you have books for good manners. . . . . . . OY. 
*T is no time to jest, And therefore frame your mannerstothetime . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
I advise You use your manners discreetly in all kind of companies. . . . 2... - . wk 
And succeed thy father In manners, asin shape! . . . .. . 2... . « Adl’s Well, i. 


If God have lent a man any manners, he may easily put it offat court . . 2. . . ee Oh 
Goaded with most sharp occasions, Which lay nice manners by. . . . . « ‘ , v. 
Of very ill manner; he’ll speak with you, will youorno. . ....4~. Twelfth Night 1. 
It charges me in manners the rather to express myself. . 2. . . 1. 1 6 es ew ee il. 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of night ? me . on 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, Where manners ne’er were preached! . ._ iv. 
So leaves me to consider what is breeding That changeth thus his manners . Waunter’s Tale, i. 


Nota word, a word; we stand upon ourmanners . . . 1 6 6 6 ee we ew we ee CY, 
Is there no manners left among maids? . . 1 1 1 ew ew ew ew ee te ww ee eM 
Our country manners give our betters way. . . . 2 1 6 6 ee ew we ew King Fokn, i. 
Our griefs, and not our manners, reasonnow . . . . 1 6 6 ee ee ew ee ee 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation Limps after in base imitation . . . Richard 11. ii. 
You have in manner with your sinful hours Made a divorce. . . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee OD 
These external manners of laments Are merely shadows to the unseen grief . . . . . «WW. 
I am well acquainted with your manner of wrenching the true cause the false way 2 Henry JV. ii. 
The seasons change their manners, as the year Had found some months asleep . . iv. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forced Those waters from me ..... .» Pian Vv. . av. 
Foul, indigested lump, As crooked in thy manners as thy shape! . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. v. 
If I blush, It is to see a nobleman want manners ....... . + « Henry V/II. iii. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues We write in water. . . . . 2+ 2. ee iv 
The tidings that I bring Will make my boldness manners. . . . . «© © + e+ + se ee) OW 
I had thought They had parted so much honesty among ’em, At least, good manners . . . Vz 
When good manners shall lie all in one or two men’s hands . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
That their limbs may halt As lamely as their manners . . . . . « « « Limon of Athens, iv. 


I can as well be hanged as tel] the manner of it: it was mere foolery. . . . Fulius Caesar, i. 
Though I am native here And tothe manner born . . . . . . . . 6 «© ee) Hamlet, i. 
Some habit that too much o’er-leavens The form of plausive manners . . . 2. . +. e eds 
Making so bold, My fears forgetting manners. . . . Xe, lel eA, Thre, Ae! ae SS es VE 


Love that makes breath poor, and speech unable; Beyond all manner of so much I love you X. Lear, i. 


The time will not allow the compliment Which very manners urges . . «© «© «© + «© + «© WO 3. 
Let it not gall your patience, good lago, That I extend my manners . . . . . . Othello, il. 1. 
Loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, manners, and beauties . . . 1. ee ee ee) Oo 
These bloody accidents must excuse my manners, That so neglected you . . . . . .. Vt. 
MAnnerty.—Let me have What thou thinkest meet, and is most mannerly 7zvo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
MAnnisu. — And a martial outside, As many other mannish cowards have . . As lou Like /t, 1. 3. 
A woman impudent and mannish grown Is not more loathed than an effeminate man /ro/.6Cress. il. 3. 
Though now our voices Have got the mannish crack . . . 1. 6 1 ee ee) Cy mnbetine, iv. 2. 
Mansion. — The case of a treble hautboy was a mansion for him, acourt. . . 2 Henry /V’. iii. 2, 
O, I have bought the mansion of a love, But not possessed it . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iu. 2. 
Hath made his everlasting mansion Upon the beached verge of the salt flood 7's0n of Athens, v. 1. 
Mant Lg. — Men whose visages Do cream and mantle like a standing pond . . Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Night is fled, Whose pitchy mantle over-veiled the earth . . . . 1... « «t Henry Wl. ii. 2. 
Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill /asdet, i. 1. 
Drinks the green mantle of the standing pool. . . . . «ee + ee King Lear, in. 4. 
M ANTUAN.—Old Mantuan, old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, loves thee not Love’sL. Lost, iv. 2. 
MANY-HEADED, — He himseif stuck not to call us the many-headed multitude . . Corolanus, ii. 3. 
Map. — Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads . . . . . « «+ « Aler. of Wentce,i. 1. 
Into more lines than is in the new map with the augmentation of the Indies 7wwed/th Night, iti. 2. 
In thy face I see The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ae he 2 0 we) 2 Henry V1. iii. 1. 
Welcome, destruction, death, and massacre! I see, as in a map, the endofall Richard //1. ii. 4. 


If you see this in the map of my microcosm. . . . . «6 6 6 6 ee ee + Cortolanus, ii. 
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Map. — Thou map of woe, that thus dost talk insigns!. . . 2. 2. 2. 2 « « Vitus Androm. iii. 
Maprery. — They call this bed-work, mappery, closet-war. . . . — Trek and Cress. i. 
Mar. — Women! Help Heaven! men their creation mar In profiting by them Aveas. for Meas. ii. 
I am helping you to mar that which God made... . . . « - As You Like It, i. 
I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love-songs in their barks Dina yy, ge oe ae tee Ses £4 
I pray you, mar no more of my verses with reading them ill-favouredly . . . 2. 2. 2 «© © ih 
If we use delay, Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay ... . . « « »« . 3 Henry VI. iv. 
It makes him, and it mars him ; it sets him on, and it takes himoff . . . . . =. «Macbeth, ii. 
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Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar your fortunes. . . o . . » « King Lear, i. 
Mar a curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message bluntly oo igs hae Sol age * spe 
How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell; Striving to better, oft we mar what ° 8 well as at Ek 
My tears begin to take his part so much, They 1] mar my counterfeiting . . . . =) dc ib; 


It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, And fix most firm thy resolution. . . . . | Othello, v 
MARBLE. — He, a marble to her tears, is washed with them, but relents not . Jfeas. for Meas. iii. 
Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard . . . . 1 1 0 se + 6 +) 6Com. of Errors, ii. 
Who was most marble there changed colour . . . 1. 6 1 « «© 0 « « + Winter’s Tale, v. 
He plies her hard; and much rain wears the marble. . 6 « « 3 Henry V1. ii. 
When I am forgotten, as I shall be, And sleep in dull cold iiatble: ~ 2 0 © Henry VII. iii. 
I had else been perfect, Whole as the marble, founded as the rock . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
MARBLE-CONSTANT. — Now from head to foot Iam marble-constant . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
MARBLE-HEARTED. — Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend . ..... . . King Lear,i. 
Marcu. — And take The winds of March with beauty . . . . . . . « + Winter’s Tale, iv. 
We tread In warlike march these greens before yourtown ....... . King Fohn, ii. 
Beware the ides of March . . ds Ge tee Sat Yat. Slee” Wo te See ke 2 a ere Cesar, i. 
Remember March, the ides of March semenber eee Ana ve Fee Oe BO eH 8 . iv. 
Marcu-cHick. — A very forward March-chick! . . 2... 1 6 2 ee we Much A da, i. 
Marcues. — Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. . . . . . « « « Richard /11/. i. 
MARCHING. — Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched With rainy marching . . Henry V. iv. 
Marg. — The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


How now! whose mare ’s dead? what’s the matter? . . . . . . « «© «© 2 Henry IV. ii. 
It must be as it may : though patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod . . . . Henry V. ii. 
MARGENT. — His face’s own margent did quote such amazes . . . .. . < Love sL. Lost, ii. 
Writ o’ both sides the leaf, margentandall . . . . . 2... 2 «© v. 
By rushy brook, Or in the beached margent of the sea. . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 e Mid. N. Driawi il. 
I knew you must be edified by the margent ere you had done... ... =. =. Hamlet, v. 
MakiGcoLo.—The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun And with him rises weeping Winter’s Tale, iv. 
Makk.—Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him ; his complexion is perfect gallows Zefest, i. 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, As much in mock asmark . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
I have some marks of yours upon my pate . . . © « Com. of Errors, i i. 
How fiery and how sharp he looks! Mark how he trembles i in his. ecstasy a . Ww. 
I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army shooting atme ...... Much Ado, it. 
She’s a fair lady: I do spy some marks of loveinher. . ...... ii. 
A mark marvellous well shot... . Cr a ee a ee Led s i: Lok iv. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall silffice i. Sahat tae. tls fe Sakp Pa. 9 5 iv. 
There is no vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue. . . . . « Mer. of Vee iil. 
Mark now, how a plain tale shall put youdown . . . . . . + « © « « et Henry IV, ii. 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood . . . ; Go Je Bh Gee og 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, That fashioned others . 0 ee «2 Henry IV, ii. 
Thy fall hath left a kind of blot, To mark the full-fraught man. . . . . . . « Henry V. ii. 
Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him. . . . 2. « « + + 6 « « Richard I1J. i. 
If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark . . ‘ o + © « «0 Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
When the fit was on him, I did mark How he did shake Ma el as as ek > Faas Cesar, i. 
You are abused Beyond the mark of thought . . . . « «Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
MARKED. — I have marked A thousand blushing appafitions To start into her ice Much A do, iv. 


More are men’s ends marked than their lives before . . . . « « + « « « Reichard 1, ii. 
These signs have marked me extraordinary. . ~ « « & Henry IV. iii. 
Like a foul mis-shapen stigmatic, Marked by the destinies to be ‘avoided . . . 3 Henry VI. ii. 
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MArkzstT, — Sell when you can: you are not for all markets . . . . . . As YouLike /t, iii. 5. 
‘Talk like the vulgar sort of market men That come to gather money fortheircorn 1 Henry VJ. iii.2. 
But yet I run before my horse to market . . . . « « « Richard 111.1. 1. 
What is a man, If his chief good and markét of his Hime Be but to deep and eed 2 = Hamlet, iv. 4. 

M arkinc. — I do confess much of the hearing it, but little of the marking of it . Love’s LZ. Lost, i. 1. 

Mart. — To make an account of her life to a clod of wayward marl . . . . . « ) Much Ada, ii. 1. 

M arreb. — If voluble and sharp discourse be marred, Unkindness blunts it. Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
A young man married isa manthat’s marred . . ; ~ 2 6 « AM’s Well, ir. 3. 
Are happy mothers made. — And too soon marred are ‘hose: ye) early niade Romeo and Fuliet, i. 2. 

MArrIAGE. — There was some speech of marriage Betwixt myself and her . . Afeas. for Meas. v. 1. 
I have but lean luck in the match, and yet is she a wondrous fat marriage . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
A soil in the new gloss of your marriage. 6 6 6 6 ee ew we www ww Mtch Ado, iii. 2. 
Is not marriage honourable ina beggar? .. . ; gg ee Ges oe lg ces J dnd ge AM 
This day to be conjoined In the state of honourable marriage 5 Tigo alee ah sae Aah. is oes te ee 
In these degrees have they made a pair of stairs to marriage. . . . . . As You Like /t, v. 2. 
If men could be contented to be what they are, there were no fear in marriage . Adl’s ies i 3 
Your marriage comes by destiny, Your cuckoo sings by kind. . . . 2. 1. ee ee ee ee 
Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage . . ~ 6 « « Lwelfth Wighi, i. 5. 
God, the best maker of all marriages, Combine your hearis i in Monet Se @ Geo Pheer I vi: 
Marriage is a matter of more worth Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. . . .1 Heisy Viiv. 5. 
The marriage with his brother’s wife Has crept too near his conscience. . . Henry W//I. ii. 2. 
With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage. ~ . « 6 « Hamlet, i.2 
The funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the iarriawe tables ae ee Bok. ie es 
The instances that second marriage move Are base respects of thrift, but none of love: <-& iy a 
Makes marriage-vows As false as dicers’ oaths . 2. . 1 ee ee ee iil. 4. 
A maid so tender, fair, and happy, So opposite to marriage . . . done se . Othello, i 2. 
O curse of marriage, That we can call these delicate creatures ours, And tok their appetites! iil, 3. 

MARRIED. — When we are married and have more occasion to know one another JAlerry Wives, i. 1. 
Here you may see Benedick the married man. . . . Auch Ado, i. 1. 
When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should ive till hen were e married Ake 1 OS 
Let ’s have a dance ere we are married, that we may lighten our own hearts . . a atk, ee 
I had rather be married to a death’s-head with a bone in his mouth . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
I am married to a wife Which is as dear to me as life itself . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2... . iva. 
A young man married is a man that’s marred. . . . . oS. ee Al s ‘Well, li. 3 
Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the participation of acciety . . 2 Henry lV.v.1 
She ’s not well married that lives married long . . . . . . . + «© Romeoand Fultet, iv. 5. 
But she ’s best married that dies married young . . ‘ : ee IVA S: 

MAarrinc. — What indeed I should say will, I doubt, prove mine own marritig 2 yo pe IV. Epil. 
Played as I pleased, Making and marring fortunes 6s G 2 se «= Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 

Marrow. — Lust and liberty Creep in the minds and marrows ae our yous Timon of Athens, iv. 1. 
When crouching marrow in the bearer strong Cries of itself ‘No more’. . . Vv. 4. 

Marrow sss.— Let the earth hide thee ! Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood i 1s cold Macbeth, iil. 4. 

Marry. — If I should marry him, I should marry twenty husbands. . . . . Afer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Indeed, I do marry that [may repent . . 2. 2 1. 1 6 © ew ee we ee All's Well, i. 3. 
Get thee toa nunnery, go: farewell. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool. . Hamlet, ili. I. 

Mars. — Thou art the Mars of malecontents. . . . Merry Wives, i. 3. 
Armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, Gave Hector a pale: the elk of ion Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Wear yet upon their chins The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Mars dote on you for his novices! what willyedo?. . . ~ 2 « All’s Well, ii. 1. 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, This other ‘Eden, denis paradise . « « Richard I. ii. 1. 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, And give him half . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; A station like the herald Merciry. . Hamlet, iii. 4. 

M arsHAL.—Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, The marshal’s truncheon Meas. Sor Meas.ii.2. 

MARSHALL’sT. — Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going. . . . . + Macbeth, ii. 1. 

Mart. —I’ll meet with you upon the mart, And afterward consort you till bed- -time Com. of Err. i. 2. 
From the mart he’s somewhere gone todinner . . . . . «© «+ © «© « « ar ome | Gee 


A beggar, that was used to come so smug upon the mart. . . . . +; Mer. oF Venice, iii. 
31 
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Mart.—Now I play a merchant’s part, And venture madly on a desperate mart Zam. of Shrew, ii. 
MartTep. — You have let him go And nothing marted withhim. . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
MartTIAL, — We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. . . . . . . «AS Vou Like It, i. 
MARrTLET. — Like the martlet, Builds in the weather on the outward wall . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


This guest of summer, The temple-haunting martlet . . . . - . « Macbeth, i. 
Martyr. — Then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, Thou fall’st a blessed: fiartyrl - Henry VIII. in. 
MARVEL. — I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee fora word . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 


It is marvel he out-dwells his hour, For lovers ever run before the clock . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I speak amazedly ; and it becomes My marvel and my message. . . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 
A man cannot make him laugh; but that’s no marvel, he drinks no wine . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
MARVELLous little beholding to your reports. . . so 2 6 © 6 6 6) Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Here’s a marvellous convenient piace for our rehearsal 2 6 2 oe we  . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face . . . aL Sy iv. 
You have drunk too much canaries; and that’s a marvellous Searching © wine . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
Mary-sups. — And winking Mary-buds begin To ope their goldeneyes . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
MAsKeED. — Fair ladies masked are roses in their bud. . . . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, v. 
MAskKInG the business from the common eye For sundry weighty reasons. . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Masks. — These black masks Proclaim an enshield beauty. . .... . Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 


Mason. — The singing masons building roofs of gold... . oe ee ew ww Henry V. i. 
Who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, or a Gaipenter? ~ 2 0 « e te) Hamlet, v. 
Masonry. — Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry . . oe ew ww All's Well, ii. 
Masques. — I delight in masques and revels sometimes altogether ~ . « « « Twelfth Night, i. 
Mass.—Sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire Have cost a mass of public treasury 2 Henry VJ. i. 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself Lies rich in virtue and unmingled .  7rot. and Cress. i. 
The baby figure of the giant mass Of things to come at large. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ew ew ee 
Let us pay betimes A moiety of that mass of moan tocome . . . ‘ a a a ee 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call, Constringed i in mass by the almighty BUM §. a> Gos v. 
This solidity and compound mass, With tristful visage... 1 1 1 ew ew ee Hamlet, iil. 
I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly. . . . 2 ee ew ee e)~6 6 ORKello, ii. 


MASSACRE.—The most arch act of piteous massacre That ever yet this land was guilty of Rich. //7/. iv. 
Mast. — What though the mast be now blown overboard, The cable broke? . .. . 3 Henry VJ. v. 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, Ready, with every nod, to tumble down ‘Richard T71. wii. 


Master. — A man js master of his liberty... ~ . « « Com. of Errors, in. 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, Are nanicrs 6 their females Me ke ee Sn ee OO 
Although against my will, For servants must their masters’ minds fulfil. . . . iv. 
Every one can master a grief but he thathasit . . . . us false Much ‘Ado, i ill. 
Thrice-blessed they that master so their blood, To undergo such maiden pilgrimage Mia. N.Dream, i. 
Masters, spread yourselves . . ae ae ee 2 i. 
My master, who, God bless the marks 4 isa a kind of devil Bs “gst od o-Min tes Xe | Mer. of Vouiies3 il. 


I will be master of what is mine own: She is my goods, my chattels . « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Between the promise of his greener days And these he mastersnow . . . . . . Henry V.ii. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates . . 2. 2 6 © 6 «© © we ew aged Ceasar, i i. 
The choice and master spirits of thisage . . . BC Wee gee ae 8 ee WE Oe a a SB 
Let every man be master of his time Till seven at night si Mis ae a Ge he . Macbeth, i iil. 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters Cannot be truly followed . . . . . . « Othello, i. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, My very noble and approved good masters . . . i. 
Master Brook.—Think of that, — hissing hot, — think of that, Master Brook ferry Wives, iii. 
MASTER-CORD.— Something that would fret the string, The master-cord on ’s heart! Henry VIL1. iit. 


MASTERDOM.—AIll our nights and days to come Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom Macbeth, i. 5. 


MastTeErep. — Not by might mastered but by special grace. . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
MASTERPIECE. — Confusion now hath made his masterpiece! . . . . 2. . . « Macbeth, ii. 
MastiFF. — Pride alone Must tarre the mastiffs on, as’t were their bone . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
England breeds very valiant creatures; their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage Henry V. iii. 
Mastiff. greyhound. mongrel grim, Hound or spaniel, brach orlym . . . . . King Leaz, iii. 
Matcn. — The hour is fixed; the match ismade .. . » ee ew ee Merry Wives, ii. 
I have but lean luck in the match. and yet is she a wondrous fat marriage . Com. of Errors, iii. 


I hold it asin to match in my kindred . . 1. 1 1 1 1 et ee eo ew tw ew Mitch Addo, ii. 
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Marcu. — God match me with a good dancer! . . . . ~ 2 0 ew oe) Much Ado, ii. 1. 
I would fain have it a match, and I doubt not but to fashion it iy Seo le Se : ree Cae 
Was ever match clapped up so suddenly? . . + 1. 1 6 1 ew we ow Tam. ie the Shrew; 3 ii. 
The gain I seek is, quietinthe match ..... . ae ii. 
Whoever wins, on that side shal] I lose ; Assured loss before the match be played Ki hee Wohin iil. 
The all-seeing sun Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 

I must go up and down like a cock that nobody canmatch .... . . . Cymobeline, ii. 


MaAtTCHEs. — Of all mad matches never was the like . ... . a? be Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Marcu_eess. — A true knight, Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Marz. — Thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee . . . . . =. . Com. of Errors, ii. 
No mates for you, Unless you were of gentler, milder mould . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Leaked is our bark, And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck. . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
MATTED. — What, are you mad, that you do reason so?— Not mad, but mated Com. of Errors, iii. 
The hind that would be mated by the lion Must die for love. . . . « « All’s Well, i. 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. I think, but dare not speak . . « Macbeth, v. 
MATHEMATICS. — Cunning in music and the mathematics . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
MatT1in.—The glow-worm’shows the matin to be near, And gins to pale his uneffectual fire Hasnlet, i. 
MATRON. — Come, civil night, Thou sober-suited matron, all in black . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


MATTER. — What nipossible matter will he make easy next? . . . . » . « « Tempest, ii. 
Some kinds of baseness Are nobly undergone, and most poor matters Point torichends . . in. 
Come, come, open the matter in brief: what said she?. . . . . . . TwoGen.of Verona, i. 
If matters grow to your likings . . . ee we ee ew ww wl ww) Merry Wives, i. 
Leaves unquestioned Matters of needful value. wee ew ww ew we Meas. for Meas. i. 
Pardon it; The phrase is to the matter.— Mended again. The matter. . ...... =. 


I will debate this matter at more leisure, And teach your ears to list me. . Com. of Errors, iv. 
I was born to speak all mirth and nomatter . . 2... 2. 2 2 1 ee ws) Much Ada, ii. 
An there be any matter of weight chances, callupme . . . 2 1. 1 6 0 ee ee ee th 
Speaks a little off the matter. . . . ‘ : Shas ae. <a we oad Bee ee Ine cial GS 2 A 
How low soever the matter, I hope in God for high words sie ne oe le ae Bove's Be. Lost, 
O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter ; Thou now ious but moonshine in the water ._ v. 


This is the very defect of the matter . . . ~ « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I love to cope him in these sullen fits, For then he? s 5 full of matter . « « As You Like It, ii. 
I ’ll write it straight; The matter ’s in my head andin my heart . . . . . 1. 2 ee es) Oh 
When you were gravelled for lack of matter, you might take occasion tokiss . . . . iv. 


How if the kiss be denied ?— Then she puts you to entreaty, and there begins new matter . iv. 
There was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable .......~=«V.z 
Out of these convertites There is much matter tobe heard .... . v. 
Then go with me to make the matter good. . . . . ae ae oe Tam. of te Sea iv. 
You have some hideous matter to deliver, when the eourteny of it is so fearful. Zwel/th Night, i. 
I hold the olive in my hand; my words are as full of peace as matter. . . 2. 2. 2. 1... ed 
On a forgotten matter we can hardly make distinction of ourhands . .. . . 2. 2 6 +) i 
It is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of invention . . . . . . 6. eee ili. 
Though thou write with a goose-pen, no matter: ADOULAE Hie & See Bae 2 ce Ghee et’ at 
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More matter fora May morning . é ; a ee ee ee ae ee eee | 
The whole matter And copy of the father, eve, Bose, lip i. A ake . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
I love a ballad but even too well, if it be doleful matter merrily set down. Oi al ee er gs ce A 
Here is more matter fora hot brain . . 2 2 6 1 se ew ew te te we es iv. 
What better matter breeds for you Than I have named! . . . s/s Ki ae has lil. 
It is a matter of small consequence, Which for some reasons I would not have seen Richard //. v. 
How now! whose mare’s dead? what ’s the matter? . .. . . .2 Henry IV. it. 


I read in ’s looks Matter against me ; and his eye reviled Me, as shi abject object Henry VIIT. i. 
Then will Ajax lack matter, if he Rave lost his argument . . . . . . . TLyvot. and Cress. ii. 3 
And never suffers matter of the world Enter histhoughts . .. ... . se. + + «) ih 3 
3 
2 


Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart . . . . 1. 2. 6 2 + + es es we ew UW, 
Was ever book containing such vile matter So fairly bound?. . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters. . . . . . . Fulins Casar,i.t. 


Your face, my thane, is as a book where men May read strange matters. . . . . Macbeth, i. 5. 
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MatTTer. — More matter, with less art. — Madam, I swear I use no art atall . . . Hamlet, ii 


- 2. 


Bring me to the test, And I the matter will re-word ; which madness Would gambol from ._siiiti. 4. 


There’s matter in these sighs, these profound heaves . . . . «1 ee e+ ee ew ee 


This nothing ’s more than matter . . . . . bi Gan i, ca he oh te ip dee eae ee Se VG 
Yet are they much too light for the bore of the matter se fae ak ie GN ge «Spa es 
We’ll put the matter to the present push . . . ee ae ee ee ee 
The phrase would be more german to the matter, if we euld: early cannon by our sides . ._ v. 
When priests are more in word than matter . . . . 1. «© «. 1 « « ss « King Lear, iii. 
O, matter and impertinency mixed! Reason in madness!. . . . 1. 1 2 1 e iv. 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. . . 2. 6 6 6 6 ew te ew ee Othello, i iii. 
I could have given Jess matter A betterear. . . . oe ew ew ww Amt. and Cleo. ii. 


Every time Serves for the matter that is then born in rt de ME ieee, a he Ee 
But small to greater matters must give way. — Not if the small come first . . . . . . ©) ik. 
I do not much dislike the matter, but The manner of his speech . . . ... 0.0.0.0. ~«Ooike 
sd ae ay ee: MMe 

We had much more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved noting . . . . . ii. 

Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, ‘The good and bad together. . . . . . . . .) id 
Marurg. — A true knight, Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word . . TZyvot. and Cress. iv. 


We have cause to be glad that matters are so well digested . . . . . « . 


Mauare. —I protest, Maugre thy strength, youth, place, andeminence . . . . King Lear, v 


This maugre all the world will I keep safe, Or some of you shall smoke for it . 7stus A ndron. iv. 
Maut.—I ’ll so maul you and your toasting-iron That you shall think the devil is comeA ing ohn, iv. 
Maw.— Do thou but think What ’tis tocramamaw. . . » . « « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 

Methinks your maw, like mine, should be your clock, And strike you home. Com. of Errors, i. 
May. — He speaks holiday, he smells Apriland May ... . . « Merry Wives, iii. 

Exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of May doth the last of December . . Much Ado, i. 


Despite his nice fence and his active practice, His May of youth and bloom of lustihood . .~ v. 


At Christmas I no more desire a rose Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Love, whose month is ever May, Spied a blossom passing fair . . . . . : iv. 
No doubt they rose up early to observe The riteof May ..:.... Mid. N. Dreimn: iv. 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the sa oe when they are wives As You Like It, iv. 
More matter fora May morning ... . eee ew ww www) Twelfth Night, iii. 
As full of spirit as the month of May, And corrects as the sun at midsummer 1 Henry IV. iv. 
I’}] spring up in his tears, an ’t were a nettle against May ... . . . . Tvot.and Cress. i. 


With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May . . ; . « Hamlet, iii. 
May-MorN.—The very May-morn of his youth, Ripe for Senléits and mighty enterprises Henry V. i. 
Maypo tg. — How low am I, thou painted maypole? speak . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Maze. — Here ’s a maze trod indeed Through forth-rights and meanders! . . . . Tempest, iii. 
_ This is as strange a maze as e’er men trod . . a a Re ew ela eo et Wi 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green For lack of” tread are lindistinguishable Mid. N. Drea: ii. 

I have thrust myself into this maze, Haply to wive and thrive . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Mazzarv.— Chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade . . . Hamlet, v 

Let me go, sir, Or I’li knock you o’er the mazzard. . . . 2. ws » « « « Othello, ii. 
Megacock. — A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew . . . Tam, of the Shrew, ii. 
Meapows. — Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue Do paint the meadows with delight . Love’s L. Lost, v 

As meadows, yet not dry, With miry slime left on them by a flood. . . . . Vitus Andron. iii. 
Meaare. — As hollow as a ghost, As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit . . . . . King Fohn, iii. 

Meagre were his looks, Sharp misery had worn him tothe bones . . . . Romeo and Fultet, v. 
MEAL. — One fruitful meal would set meto’t . . ‘ . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 

His meat was sauced with thy upbraidings : Unquiet: mriedls make ill digestions Com. of Errors, v. 

Why hast thou not served thyself in to my table so many meals? . . . . vot. and Cress. ii. 

Meal and bran together He throws without distinction. . . . . . + « « +» Coriolanus, ili. 

If I were a huge man, I should fear to drink at meals . . . . . « es) Limon of Athens, i. 

As it were, in sort or limitation, To keep with you at meals . . . . . w . Fulius Caesar, ii. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep In the affliction of these terrible dreams AMacéeth, iii. 
Mean. — Whatsoever I have merited, either in my mind or in my means . . . Merry Wives, ii. 

Let her have needful, but not lavish, means . . .. .- . » « Meas. for Meas. ii. 

As easy Falsely to take away a life true made As to put metal i in 1 restrained means... ._ ik 
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MEAN. — There were No earthly mean tosavehim ...... . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
He gains by death that hath such meanstodie ... . » 2 « « Com, of Errors, i. 
Nor age so eat up ny invention, Nor fortune made such havoc ar my means . . Much Ado, iv. 
Policy of mind, Ability in means and choice of friends. . . . we Se. 2 SF Se AV 
My beauty, though but mean, Needs not the painted flourish of your ia ige: . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
He can sing A mean most meanly; and in ushering Mend him whocan ....... ~Y«. 


Which by no means we may extenuate .. . 2 © « Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
A more swelling port Than my faint means would erat eouninuancs - . « « Mer. of Venice, 1. 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, Lie all unlocked to your occasions . . . . . . i 
It is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the mean. ww ww ww ee ee 

1 


Yet his means are in supposition . . . . . ie. Ue Se a Tee Bes ke we oe ee: 

No lawful means can carry me Out of his envy’s reach: ae ae ee ae ee ee ee ae |, 
You take my life When you do take the means whereby I hive . . . . . iv. 
Have by underhand means laboured to dissuade him . . . 1. 1. ee As i ou iLike It, i. 
One out of suits with fortune, That could give more, but that her hand lacks means... . 1}. 
He that wants money, means, and content is without three good friends .. . ~ a «6 UL 
She is too mean To have her name repeated . . . . «2 1 ew ew we we All’s Well, iii. 
There’s place and means for every manalive . . . a ae ae ab feo Gas ta: ANE 
All ’s well that ends well vet, Though time seem so sdversé and means anne be Bir See ae ge OW 
With what good speed Our means will make us means. . . . 1. 1 gege OM: 
Nature is made better by no mean But nature makes that mean. . . ; Ww safer’ s Tale, iv. 
When Fortune means to men most good, She looks upon them witha threatening eye Aung oh iii. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make deeds ill done! . . ‘ Iv. 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, Consuming means, soon preys upon itself @. Rihana 11. ii. 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced, And not neglected. 2. . . . «© © © iil. 
Your means are very slender, and your waste is great . . . . «© « « « « « 2 Henry IV. i. 
I would my means were greater, and my waist slenderer . . 1. 6 7 6 6 6 ee ee ew el 
Thus have you heard our cause and known our means. . . Bins fet ais ae her OE? LO 
Gladly would be better satisfied How in our means we should savance eurselyes BY cee lana Mee HK 
With all appliances and meansto boot . . . it a ba % ae A 
When means and lavish manners meet together, O, ‘with wink wings shall hig aflections fly . iv. 
For competence of life I will allow you, That lack of means enforce you not toevil. . . .) Vv. 
A discontented gentleman, Whose humble means match not his haughty mind Richard //J. iv. 
One that made means tocome by whathe hath . . . 1. 1. 1. ee v. 
His means most short, his creditors most strait . . . ‘i tel ee Limon of A hen 1. 
When the means are gone that buy this praise, The breath i 18 pgone whereof this praise is made 11. 
Who, without those means thou talkest of, didst thou ever know beloved ? we “Fas Iv. 
His means, If he improve them, may well stretch so far As to annoy us all . eo Sulius Gein it. 
Were he not in health, He would embrace the means to come by it . . . . . . ee Ot 
Thriftless ambition, that will ravin up Thine own life’s means!. . . . . . «. « Macbeth, ii. 
Good God, betimes remove The means that makes us strangers! . . . 1. 6 6 se 6 ee OW. 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, And still keep eyes upon her . . . 2...) OV. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar . . : . . . Hamlet, i. 
This thing ’s to do; Sith I have cause and will and strength aid means To dot Ayal we - 1g 
And for my means, Ill husband them so well, They shall go far with litle . . . - . . WW. 
I ‘ll work the means To make thee capable. . . . . . + « « . «se « King Lear, ii. 
I have wasted myself out of my means . . ben lee le Se eo a, “OTRO O AV: 
Though mean and mighty, rotting Together, ive one dist oe ee ew ww tw 6 Cymbeline, iv. 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. . die kd Oe ee Sar ge AN 


MEANDERS. — Here’sa maze trod indeed Through forth-rights and meanders’ . . Tempest, ii. 
MEANER. — Choked with ambition of the meaner sort . . . . 2. 6 « «© «© « 3 Henry V7. ii. 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. . . ‘ ~ . © «3 Richard ITT. v. 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike A meaner than myself . » . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
MEANING. — When thou didst not, savage, Know thine own meaning . . . . . . Tempest, i. 
The ort is, according to our meaning, ‘resolutely’: his meaning is good . . Aferry Wives, i. 
Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not feel his meaning? . . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
The folded meaning of your words’ deceit . . 2 6. 6 6 © © © ee ee ee ew ew Alle 
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MEANING. — There ’sa double meaning inthat. . 2... 6 +e 6 1 « 6 6 Much Ado, ii. 3. 
By my troth, I have no moral meaning . . . . set at. Set) aay Berea 2 Be Oe et ee * ATS 
What ’s your dark meaning, mouse, of this light word } Pow ww we we ee Lowe's L. Lost, v 
We need more light to find your meaning out . . 1. 1 1 8 ee ee ee ee ee UW 
Love takes the meaning in love’s conference . ........ =. =. Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Speakest thou in sober meanings? ?— By my lifeeIdo....... . As You Like It, v. 
He hath some meaning in his mad attire . . . ~ 2 2 ee « Lam. of the Shrew, isi. 
Now you know my meaning. — A very mean meanings: Ce ee es ee ee ae ae 
’T is not my meaning To raze one title of your honour out . . . . «© «SSO Richard 11. ii. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, I mora ize two meanings in one word . . Richard [/1. iii. 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double Both in his words and meaning . Henry VJ//. iv. 
I am no honest man if there be any good meaning towards you. . . . . . =. King Lear, i. 
We are not the first Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst ........ ~V~ 

MEASURABLE. — Liable, congruent, and measurable for the afternoon . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 

Measures. — Come not within the measure of my wrath. . . . . . TwoGen. of Verona,v 
There is no measure in the occasion that breeds . . . - « « Much Ado, i. 
Tell him there is measure in every thing, and so dance out fie ANSWEPr: 6% wow See we “ee CTR 
Mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of state and ancientry . . . . . 0.0.0.0. ew ew ihe 
I measure him, says she, by my own spirit. . . . ye AR 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine And let j it answer "every: drain for strait. “i We 


Sowed cockle reaped no corn; And justice always whirls in equal measure. Love's L. Lost, iv. 
They have measured many a anile To tread a measure with you on this grass . . v. 
I will move storms; I will condole in some measure . . . . Mid. ‘N. Dream, i. 
Faintness constraineth me To measure out my length on this cold bed a a ae . od 
Therefore haste away, For we must measure twenty miles to-day . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Here lie I down, and measure out my grave . . . oe « «© 6) AS You Like It, ii. 


May in some little measure draw a belief from you, to do yourself BOOd se acts ke we OWE 
I have trod a measure; I have flattered a lady ; I have been politic with my friend. ... .  v. 
She is intolerable curst And shrewd and froward, so beyond all measure 7am. of the Shrew, i. 
Though the devil lead the measure, such are to be followed . . . . . . . . All’s Well, ii. 
With his shears and measure in his hand, Standing on slippers. . . . . . « King Sohn, iv. 
Thy steps no more Than a delightful measure oradance. . . » + + « Richard 11. i. 
_ My legs can keep no measure in delight, When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief. . iii. 
Their memory Shall as a pattern or a measure live. . . . ~ « »« 2 Henry IV. iv. 
I have no strength in measure, yet a reasonable measure in strength . ~ 0 6 « « Henry Viv. 
To add more measure to your woes, I come to tell youthings . . . . . . . 3 Henry VI. ii. 
Measure for measure must be answered. . 2 2. 1 ee ee ee ee ee ew ee 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures . . . ~ 0 « « « Richard 117.1. 
He cannot but with measure fit the honours Which we devise him ~ « « © «© Coriolanus, it. 
Loved me above the measure of a father; Nav, godded me, indeed . . ......2. «~~. 
Let them measure us by what they will; We ’ll measure them a measure . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, Shrunk to this little measure? Fzlius Cesar, iii. 
Be large in mirth; anon we’ll drink a measure The table round .... . . . Macbeth, in. 
My life will be too short, And every measure failme . . . .. . =... . King Lear, iv. 
MEASURED. — Your cause of sorrow Must not be measured by his worth . . . . . Macbeth, v. 
We have measured many miles To tread a measure with her on this grass . . Love’s L. Lost, v 
MBASURELESS. — Shut up In measureless content. -. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 6 1 ee we ew we ee OU 
Meat. — I am one that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain have meat Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
By my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since . . . . . . . «) Merry Wives, i. 


That’s meat and drink tome, now . «6 6 6 ew ee we we te ee ee ee 
She is so hot because the meatiscold . . . 2. «© 2 + 6 «© © «© «© «© Com. of Errors, i. 
The meat is cold because you come not home. . . eo es dd Myon cas (Ant at a a oe Ay 
‘That never meat sweet-savoured in thy taste, Unless I spake; or isoked: be “Sante ees > SN 
Good meat, sir, is common; that every churl affords .. . : Paes 


Thou say’st his meat was sauced with thy upbraidings: Unquiet meals make il divestions . ov. 
’T was the boy that stole your meat, and you’ll beat the post... . . . =. Much Ada, ii. 
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Mear. — A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in hisage . . Jfuch Ado, ii. 
In despite of his heart, he eats his meat without grudging. . 2. 2. 2 6. 6 ee ee ee OM 
It is meat and drink tu metoseeaclown . . . 1. 1 1 ee ew we AS You Like It, v. 
Am starved for meat, giddy for Jack of sleep . . . ~ 6 - « « Tam. of the Bec iv. 
I fear it is too choleric a meat. How say you to a fat aripe finely broiled? . . . . . iv. 
Thou false deluding slave, That feed’st me with the very name of meat. . . . . + = @ iv. 
I think, sir, you can eat none of this homely meat . . . . . 2. . . All's Well, ii. 
Grief hath kept a tedious fast; And who abstains from meat that is siot gaunt? . Richard //. ii. 
What you want in meat, we ’l] have in drink: but you must bear; the heart ’s all 2 Henry /V. v. 
If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee Epi 
That dogs must eat, That meat was made for mouths . . . . . . . . « « Cortolanus,i. 
Anger ’s my meat; I sup upon myself, And so shall starve with feeding. . 2. 2 . . . .) Wv. 
Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is fullof meat . . . . . «. Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
I scorn thy meat: ’t would choke me, for I should ne’er flatter thee . . .  ZtmonofA thens, i. 
Upon what meat doth this our Casar feed, That he is grown so great? . . .) Fulius Caesar, i. 
To feed were best at home; From thence the sauce to meat isceremony . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
We may again Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights 2... 6 6 ee ee ee eT 
The funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables . . . . . Hamlet, i. 

MECHANIC. — To stand On more mechanic compliment . . . . . . . « « Amt. and Cleo. iv. 
Mechanic slaves With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers”. Se ee yr ae ae OM 

MECHANICAL. — A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, That work for bread . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk Upon a labouring day . . . . . .) Fulius Cesar, i. 

MEDDLE. — More to know Did never meddle with my thoughts . . . ~ « « « Lempest, i. 
The less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your honesty . . Mauch Ado, ii. 


Mepp er. — Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler, As he’s reported . . . <Afeas. for Meas. v. 
Mepga. — In sucha night Medea gathered the enchanted herbs. . . . . . Siler. of Venice, v. 


MEDIATORS. — And, in conclusion, Nonsuits my mediators . . . . . « + « « « Othello, i. 
MEDICINABLE. — Any cross, any impediment, will be medicinable tome . . . . Mfuch Ado, ii. 
Let that grieve him: Some griefs are medicinable . . . . 1. 1 6 we ee) Cymbeline, iii. 
MEDICINAL. — I Do come with words as medicinal astrue . . . ~ 2 2 « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Mepicing. — A kind of medicine in itself, That skins the vice 0’ he top . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
The miserable have no other medicine But only hope . 2. . 2 1 1 ee ee ee 
Goest about to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mischief. . . . . . . Afuch Ado,i. 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before Would give preceptial medicine torage . . .~ V. 
Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! . . . . . . . . + © « Shida. N. Dream, ii. 
If they will patiently receive my medicine... . . ‘ . 2 6) AS You Like It, ii. 


I have seen a medicine That ’s able to breathe life into a wehe.: we ew ew ww AL'S Well, ii. 


The present time ’s so sick, That present medicine must be ministered . . . . Aung Fohn,v 


If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me love him, Ill be hanged 1 Henry JV. ii. 
His former strength may be restored With good advice and little medicine. . 2 Henry JV. iii. 


More precious, Preserving life in medicine potable . . . ..... iv. 
A goodly medicine for my aching bones! . ... . a %, 3 Tre. and Cpesé: v.1 
Let ’s make us medicines of our great revenge, To cure this deadly grief . . . . Sfacbeth, iv. 
No medicine in the world can do thee good ; In thee there is not half an hour of life Hamlet, v. 
Restoration hang Thy medicine on my lips! . . . . we ww es sw King Lear, iv. 
Corrupted By spells and medicines bought of mouritebanks oe ae . 0 « ee Othello, i. 


Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep Which thou owedst yesterday’ Ce es we 
Work on, My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught . . . 2... . ee: iv. 
That great medicine hath With his tinct gilded thee . . . . .. . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Great griefs, I see, medicine the less . . . . F ; » 2 6 « Cymbeline, iv. 
By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death Will seize e the doctor 66 be oh oe OM 
MEpDITATION.—The imperial votaress passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy-free M. N. Dreamy, ii. 
We ’ll leave you to your meditations How to live better . . . « . « « «© Henry VIII. iii. 
Full of repentance, Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows . . . . + + + + + e «iv 
With wings as swift As meditation or the thoughts oflove. . . . . . . . . . Hamlet,i. 
MEDITERRANEUM. — By the salt wave of the Mediterraneum . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
MEDLAR. — They would else have married me to the rotten medlar. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
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Meptar. — I'll graff it with you, and then I shall graff it witha medlar . . As Vou Like M1, iii. 
You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that ’s the right virtue of the medlar . . . iil. 
Now will he sit under a mediar tree . . ; . « . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
That kind of fruit As maids call medlars, wien they laugh sone eee : ii. 

MEgp. — Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair look . . . . . . Two Gia: a Verona, v. 
Meed, I am sure, I have received none; unless experience be a jewel . . . Alerry Wives, il. 
The antique world When service sweat for duty, notformeed . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
If thou proceed As high as word, my deed shall match ie meed ...... Adl’s Well, ii. 
Each one already blazing by our meeds . . . . . . «3 Henry V1. ii. 
My meed hath got me fame: I have not stopped mine ears to thee deniands Se ak. & oe A, 
Thanks to men Of noble minds is honourable meed. . . . . . . «we )=Dttus Andron. i. 
There ’s meed for meed, death fora deadly deed. . . . 1. 1 1 ee we ee ee UM 
No meed, but he repays Sevenfold above itself . . . . . . 1. . « « Ztmon of Athens, i. 


In his meed he’s unfellowed. . . . . . Sows ad Bee ae oe <9 ae ae ee. Fhamlet- vy 
MEkrK. — They can be meek that have no other c cause. . . . . « Com. of Errors, ii. 
Pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, That I am meek and gentle . . 0 « Fulius Cesar, ii. 


This Duncan Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been So clear in his great office A/acébeth, i. 


Meexkness.—God bless thee: and put meekness in thy mind, Love, charity, obedience! Richard /1/. ii. 


You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, With meekness and humility. Merry V/IJ. ii. 


Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, Obeying in commanding . ..... .- il. 
Love and meekness, lord, Become a churchman better than ambition. . . . . 2. ee) Ws 
Meer. — Let me have What thou thinkest meet, and is most eid Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
lf you think it meet, compound with him by the year . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 


If heart’s presages be not vain, We three here part that ne’er r shall meet again . Richard I] ii, 
In a rebellion, When what’s not meet, but what must be, waslaw . . . . . Cortolanus, m. 


In a better hour, Let what is meet be said it must be meet . . . . 6 - 6 6 ee ee) Tih 
It is not meet That every nice offence should bear hiscomment . . . . . Fulius Caesar, iv. 
If we do meet again, we ’ll smile indeed ; If not, ’t is true this parting was well made . . ._ V. 
When shall we three meet again In thunder, lightning, orin rain? . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
All with me ’s meet that I can fashion fit . . ... . . 2 se ee 6 King Lear, i. 


MEgTER. — Hear me good friends, — But I will tell you at some meeter season. A xt. and Cleo. v. 
Meegtest. — I ama tainted wether of the flock, Meetest for death . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 


MEETING. — Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow . . . . . . . « « Merry Wives, iv. 
If a merry meeting may be wished, God prohibit | eee: 2 ee ew we) Much Ado,v 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth kuow . . 2 6 « Twelfth Night, ii. 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting . . . . . - . + + + » Richard IT. iii. 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings. . - . . . Richard 11. i. 
You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, With most admired disorder Macbeth, ii. 

MEETLY. — You can do better yet; but this is meetly. . . . ~ 2. 6 Ant. and Cleo. i. 

MELANCHOLY. — Very oft, When I am dull with care and melancholy. . . « Com. of Errors, i. 
Recreation barred, what doth ensue But nage and dull melancholy? . ......+. =. 
He is of a very melancholy disposition . . we we ew ww ee Much Ado, ii, 
Not marked or not laughed at, strikes him site melancholy a 
I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a warren... a 


A pleasant- spirited lady. — There ’s little of the melancholy element i in her se ibs ae a OS Hi 
The sweet youth ’s in love. — The greatest note of itis his melancholy . . . . - «© © «© Ml. 


We are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it beaten away . . 2. - + + © + OW 
Besieged with sable-coloured melancholy . . . . ew ew ee Love's L. Lost, i, 
What sign is it when a man of great spirit grows melancholy ? a 
How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, my tender juvenal?. 2... 2 6 6 2 ee ok 
Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. . . a 
I do love: and it hath taught me to rhyme and to be melancholy oe ; Iv. 


Turn melancholy forth to funerals ; The pale companion is not for our aomp Mid. N. Dicama 1. 
Indeed, my lord, The melancholy Jaques grieves at that... . . . . As Fou Like It, ii. 
I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs. . . ‘ a a 
They say you are a melancholy fellow. — I am so; I do love it better than laughing 5° er VE 
I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation, nor the musician’s . . . . . iv. 
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MELANCHOLY. — It is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many simples As You L tke /t, iv. 
Sadness hath congealed your blood, And melancholy is the nurse of ee Tam. of Shrew, Induc. 


‘ Let me not live,’ — This his good melancholy oft began. . . ~ . « All’s Well, i. 
I know a man that had this trick of melancholy sold a goodly manor tora asong .. . HL. 
With a green and yellow melancholy She sat like patience on a monument . | Twelfth Night, ii. 
If I lose a scruple of this sport, let me be boiled to death with melancholy . . . ii. 
If that surly spirit, melancholy, Had baked thy blood and made it heavy-thick . K jee Sohn, iti. 
With clog of conscience and sour melancholy Hath yielded up his body tothe grave Richard I/. v. 
I am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged bear. . . a Henry IV. i, 
What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy of Moor-ditch 3 Tain Hee See ki. ea: cet Ge wey we. es 
To thick-eyed musing and cursed melancholy. . . . . 6. 6 0 © 6 © ee ew ew ee Oh 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. . . . . 2 0 0 6 ew e) Rethard 117. iii. 
He is melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair . 2 0 « © « = ©6©Lvot. and Cress. i. 
A poor unmanly melancholy sprung From change of fortune. . . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
O hateful error, melancholy’s child . . . . Fulius Cesar, v. 
There ’s something in his soul, O’er which his melancholy sits on ni brood . . « « Hamlet, iii. 
My cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tomo’ Bedlam ... . . . King Lear, i. 
O melancholy! Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? . . . . . . «. « « Cymbeline, iv. 
Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of ‘melancholy ie: are Be da, Set oi A UR ay, es tt a. ie AY 


MELLIFLUOUS. — A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. — — A contagious breath 7wel/th Night, ii. 
Me Low. — Prosperity begins to mellow And drop into the rotten mouth of death Richard //1/. iv. 
Like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be . . Hamlet, iii. 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, And left me bare to weather . Cymbeline, iii. 


MELLOWED. — Even in the downfall of his mellowed years. . . . . . . =. 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Mellowed by the stealing hours of time . . . oe we ew ew we te) Richard 117. iii. 
MELLOWING. — Delivered upon the mellowing of occasion . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
MELopy. — Lulled with sound of sweetest melody. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
You shall not bob us out of our melody : if you do, our melancholy: ape vous head ! Trot.&Cress. iii. 
The birds chant melody on every bush . . . . . Titus Andron. ii. 
Poor harmless fly, That, with his pretty buzzing melody, Came here to make us merry! . . iii. 
Me tt. — A little time will melt her frozen thoughts .. . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, and liquor fishermen’ s boots withme Merry Wives, iv. 
She should be worthy, is the opinion that fire cannot melt out of me . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
To melt myself away in water-drops!. . . . . 2. 2. 1. ee ww sw ee Richard IT. iv. 
Nay, if you melt, then willshe runmad. . . . . . 1. we ew ee Ot Henry IV. iii. 
I melt, and am not Of stronger earth than others . . : . . Cortolanus, v 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, Thaw and resolve itself i sate a dew! . . Hamlet, i. 
Meteo. — As I foretold you, were all spirits and Are melted into air, into thin air . Zespest, iv. 
Till the wicked fire of lust have melted him in his own grease . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Me TING. — A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears . . . . . T wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
He hath a tear for pity and a hand Open as day for melting charity. . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Melting with tenderness and kind compassion. . . . Richard 117. iv. 
Of one whose subdued eyes, Albeit unused to the malting mood, Drop tears . . . Othello, v 
MemsBer. — You are a good member of the commonwealth. . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Ill lop a member off, and give it you In earnest of a further benefit. . . . . 1 Henry VJ. v. 
All the body’s members Rebelled against the belly . . . . . . . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
-It tauntingly replied To the discontented members . . ss a ae ae hay 
By your virtuous means I may again Exist, and be a rember! of his fever: - . « « Othello, iit, 
Let our finger ache, and it indues Our other healthful members even to that sense . . . oii 
That when old robes are worn out, there are members to make new . . . . Ant. end Cleo. i. 


MEMORABLE. —F rom the dust of old oblivion raked, He sends you this most memorable line Henry V. ii. 


MEMOREIALS.—Let us satisfy your eyes With the memorials and the things of fame 7wel/th Night, iii. 
Memortss. — Now have toiled their unbreathed memories. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Can dearly witness, Yet freshly pitied in our memories. . . . . Henry VITT. v. 
These weeds are memories of those worser hours: I prithee, put them of. . « King Lear, iv. 
MeEmor1zg. — To bathe in reeking wounds, Or memorize another Golgotha . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Memory. — Made such a sinner of his memory, To credit hisownlie . . . . . . Zemepest, i. 
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Memory. — Who shall be of as little memory When he’searthed .... .. - Zempest, ii. 


I. 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, And leave no memory of what it was Zwo Gen. of Ver. v. 4. 
A better scholar than I thought he was. — He isa sage sprag memory . . . Merry Wives, iv. 1. 
Yet hath my night of life some memory . . . . ~ « « « Com. of Errors, v. x. 
These are begot in the ventricle of memory, ourehedt in ihe womb of pia mater Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Contempt will kill the speaker's heart, And ee divorce his memory from his part. . . Vv. 2. 
By the near guess of my memory . . . » 2 ee se Mer. of Venices le-3 
The fool hath planted in his memory An armiy “of good words a a a iii. 5. 
Many things of worthy memory, which now shall die in oblivion . . . Tam. of the Shvew iv. 1. 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory, That may repeat and history hisloss. . 2 Henry JV. iv. 1. 


Their memory Shall as a pattern or a measure live . . . ee ae te NG 
That action, hence borne out, May waste the memory of the former days E.G GO Bo 8) Be 
Your grandfather offamous memory . ..... - . . Henry V. iv. 


I'll note you in my book of memory, To scourge you for this apprehension . . 1 Henry V1. ii. 
Cancelling your fame, Blotting your names from books of memory. . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 
I thank my memory, I yet remember Some of these articles . . . . . . . Henry VIJ1. iii. 


Some little memory of me will stir him — I know his noble nature. . ... . iil. 
Yet he shall have a noble memory. . .. . ete bee ad C brinlaniie, 

Beg a hair of him for memory, And, dying, raeiition it within their wills: . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
That memory, the warder of the brain, Shall bea fume . . . . « Macbeth, i. 


Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written troubles of the brain. . .. Vz 
Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death The memory be green . . .. . Hamlet, i. 


And these few precepts in thy memory See thou character . . & ie Be a ee  -g 
*T is in my memory locked, And you yourself shall keep the key of j it. a a ar ee ee 
While memory holds a seat In this distracted globe. . . Gotti “aie obser be wes  -A e 
From the table of my memory I ’ll wipe away all trivial fond records en et ee ee ae 
If it live in your memory, begin atthisline. . . . a ee ae ee eee | 
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Then there ’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half a ayear? “se as Ge ow WY we 


Purpose is but the slave to memory, Of violent birth, but poor validity . . . . . . . . iii 2. 
To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of memory. . . . . » «6 2 « «+ W2, 
It comes o’er my memory, As doth the raven o’er the infected house. . . . . . Othello, iv. x. 
Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, Screwed tomy memory? . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 2. 
Men. — Ebbing men, indeed, Most often do so near the bottom run. . . . . . . Yempest, ii. 1. 
There were such men Whose heads stood in their breasts. . . . . 2. e «© © ee eo 3. 
With such-like valour men hang and drown Their proper selves . . . 1... 1. es) oiih 3. 
This is as strange a maze ase’er mentrod . . : i Se ck ta GR 
Other men, of slender reputation, Put forth ‘their : sons to seek prefermeht out T ‘wo Gen. of Ver. i. 3. 
Kept severely from resort of men, That no man hath access by daytoher . ......~ ili. x, 
The old saying is, Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes . . e © Vem, 


It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, Women to change their shapes than 1 men ptheir minds be ae Fe 
I ’]l exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down ofmen .. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Let him learn to know, when maidens sue, Men give like gods . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 


Could great men thunder As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet. . . . . . «ik 
Great men may jest with saints; ’t is wit in them, But in the less foul profanation . . . . ii. 
Ever till now, When men were fond, I smiled and wondered how. . . . . . . - se Ok 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults. . . . So as sak Tae “oe el at. ee et SE 
Loath to leave unsought Or that or any place that harbours men... . Com.of Errors, i. 


Men, more divine, the masters of all these, Lords of the wide world . . . ..... =. «UL 
What he hath scanted men in hair he hath giventheminwit . ....... 2... «sh 
Thou didst conclude hairy men plain dealers without wit. . 2. . 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 © Ook 
That takes pity on decayed men and gives them suits of durance . ee iv. 
It is written, they appear to men like angels of light . . 1. 1. 2. 1 1 © © ee + we @ OM 
’T is pity that thou livest To walk where any honest men resort . . me ia Ws 
A sin prevailing much in youthful men, Who give their eyes the liberty oi waving: <a ee a ON 
Not till God make men of some other metal than earth . . . . - » « Much Ado, ii. 
He both pleases men and angers them, and then they laugh at him and beat him .... ii, 
Men were deceivers ever, One foot inseaand one onshore . . . . . «©. + «© «© «© «© di 3. 
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Men. — The fraud of men was ever so, Since summer first was leafy . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Are you good men and true? — Yea, or else it were pity . 2. 6. 2 6 0 6 8 ee we ew ew OD 
You shall comprehend all vagrom men . . . 1 1 ew ee eo ee ee ee ww 


Say they are not the men you took them for . . . . .. «6s be Nae lil. 


Such kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for vour honesty ili. 
O, what men dare do! what men may do! what men daily do, not knowing what they do! . iv. 
And men are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too . . . Bs oY hain Set, “EV 


Men Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief Which they dHeniselves not feel Bs 
°T is all men’s office to speak patience To those that wring under the load of sorrow . . . 


Like to have had our two noses snapped off with two old men without teeth . . 
Here stand a pair of honourable men. . . Satie “aes ke fh a Aaa See 
That now men grow hard-hearted and will jet Hothing for God’ ssake ... 


Vv 
v 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. — Therein do men from children nothing differ. .  v. 
Vv 
Vv 
v 


And men sit down to that nourishment which is called supper . . . . . - Bobs L. Leia 1. 
What great men have been in love ?— Hercules, master. — Most sweet Hercules!. . . . «i. 
Let them be men of good repute and carriage . 6. 1 6 6 6 ee ee ww ee ee ee 
His disgrace is to be called boy; but his glory is tosubduemen . . . 2 2 6 ee + eo ek 


And make them men of note —do you note me?.. . . oe La iu ale Ce ots AT 
I am betrayed, by keeping company With men like men af facoustaney ise 2 eR ok I 
For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love, Or for love’s sake, a word that loves allmen ._ iv. 
Nor God, nor I, delights in perjured men . . 2 1. 1 we ew ee ew ee CU 


The cuckoo ‘hens on every tree, Mocks married men . . . « 1 © © e © © © e ee) OW 
Either to die the death or to abjure For ever the societyofmen . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, In number more than ever women spoke .. . . i. 
Heresies that men do leave Are hated most of those they did deceive. . . . . . 6 6 © id 
I am no such thing; [ama manas other menare . .. 6... 6 6 eo e ee ee) Ohhh 


Henceforth be never numbered among men! P Sarog & isge'e- Sg ei cass eee Ms le Ete 
If you were men, as men you are in show, You would not use a gentle lady so. ww ee ill. 
1f our sport had gone forward, we had all been made men... mes . iv. 
Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, Which never laboured in their minds tillnow .- v. 
They may pass for excellentmen . . . a ope. a aah Sey See Ge te v. 
Men whose visages Do cream and mantle like a a standing pond. .... . Mer. of Vance: 1. 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men . . . eee ce Sn cae Aes teey eee ate on Te 
Chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces ir ae A we ee A ae 
Holy men at their death have good inspirations . . . ie! BP ek A ye ee Se 


Ships are but boards, sailors but men: there be Jand-rats and water-rats 6 6S eH ee A 
And thrift is blessing, ifmen steal itnot . . 1. 2. 6. 2 6 6 @ © © © ew ew we we ee 
Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. . . . . «© © © © © © © © © @) Oo 
Men that hazard all Do it in hope of fair baa as Fe ae ae ee Ye ee ee eae | 
Other men have ill luck too . . . ets fee aR, ee OK See 
I fear you speak upon the rack, Where m men 1 enforced do speak any thing . 2. 6. 6 6 6 © OD 
A golden mesh fo entrap the hearts of men Faster than gnats in cobwebs . . . . «© «© © ili. 
That men shall swear I have discontinued school Above atwelvemonth. . . & iene” cee aE 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; Some, that are mad if they behold a cat a cet cao? SING 
Do all men kill the things they do not love ?— Hates any man the thing he would not kill? . iv. 
That souls of animals infuse themselves [nto the trunks of men... et, ete ote, oer. oR, AMS 
The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly » As You Like It, i. 
The little foolery that wise men have makes a greatshow. - . . 2 6 © «6 «© «© © @ e ok 
Thus men may grow wiser every day. . . 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee te ew el 
To some kind of men Their graces serve them but asenemies . . . 2 1 «© 2 ee e ©) he 
All the world ’s a stage, And all the men and women merely players . . . «© 2. 5 6 e +) We 
Owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good . . - . . 6 « «© tid 
Men have died from time to time and worms have eaten them, but not forlove . . . . ._ iv. 
Men are April when they woo, December when they wed ... . iv. 
Such names and men as these, Which never were nor no man ever saw T am. of the Ry hci. Tnduc. 
Such wind as scatters young men through the world To seek their fortunes. . . . 2. 2 2. WL. 


He is old, I young. — And may not young men die, as wellasold? . . 2. 6 «© ee 2 © iit 
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Men. — If men could be contented to be what they are . . . . 1. 1 6 © « AL's Well, i. 3 
I see that men make ropes in such a scarre That we’ll forsake ourselves . . . .... ive. 2. 


Men are to mell with, boys are notto kiss . . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 © ew ew we . iv. 
Thy mind is a very opal. —I would have men of such constancy put to sea. . Twelfth Night, ii, 4 
We men may Say more, swear more: but indeed Our shows are more than will BS at ey ig, ae AN 
I have heard of some kind of men that put quarrels purposely on others. . . . . . . ~~ did 
These wise men that give fools money get themselves a good report . . iv. 
These are flowers Of middle summer, and I think they are given To men of iniddle age Ww. inter’s T ale,i iv. 
He utters them as he had eaten ballads and all men’s ears grewtohistunes ...... iv. 
There are cozeners abroad; therefore it behoves men tobe wary . ... . iv. 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by night, And have is have, however men do catch Ki ae John, i. 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline To cull the plots of best advantages. . . . . with 
When Fortune means to men most good, She looks upon them with a threatening eye. . ._ iii. 
Old men and beldams in the streets Do prophesy upon it dangerously ........ iv. 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. . . ..... one . . Richard 11. i. 
That which in mean men we intitle patience Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts . . . wi 
They say the tongues of dying men Enforce attention like deep harmony ....... ~~ ik 


More are men’s ends marked than their lives before . . . , gigs see * < U 
This happy breed of men, this little world, This precious stone set in the silver sea... .) Oo 
Can sick men play so nicely with their names? . . . .. i Hee SE 
Should dying men flatter with those that live? — No, no, men living flatter those that die. . ii. 
Base men by his endowments are made great. . . 2. 2 1 6 6 + ee ee ee ee) oie 
Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and Jeap . . ee a we ae Ae 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose The deputy elected by the Lends ee ae et a ae a As 


Then, if angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right . . . «©... iii. 
Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, But presently prevent the ways to wail. . . . ._ iii. 
Men judge by the complexion of the sky The state and inclination of the day . . . . . . iii. 
Had he done so to great and growing men, They might have lived to bear. . . .... 
The love of wicked men converts to fear; That fearto hate. . . . . 2. 1 ‘’s e+ © « 
Had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled The heartsof men. . .....4.. 
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So is it in the music of men’s lives. . . ‘: in Tia Sie 28 in 5 
Though it have holp madmen to their wits, In} me ie seems ne will make wise men ads 

Let men say we be men of good government a add tg eee ee I Vii 
The fortune of us that are the moon’s men doth ebb and dae like the sea... ie Sar 7k 


If men were to be saved by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough forhim? .... . 
By how much better than my word I am, By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes . . . . 
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I’ll so offend, to make offence a skill; Redeeming time when men think least I will. «Ae Se 
Go to; ‘homo’ isa common name to all men. . . Se Cee a ee OR A 
On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves! young men must live ve ae oe ee a Ale 
In thy face strange motions have appeared, Such as we see when men restrain their breath . ie 3. 
There live not three good men unhanged in England .........- 646468. it 4 
O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown out oftwo! . . . . “Wee, lee, Ales 
How couldst thou know these men in Kendal green, when it was so dark?. i ah cae me, ALS 
Of many men I do not bear these crossings. . . ee oe eo: we ea ee eG. ANE 
All the courses of my life do show I am not in the roll ofcommonmen..... .. . iii 2. 
So common-hackneyed in the eyes of men, So stale and cheap . . . eae ae ee ee |e 
Dressed myself in such humility That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts Rae Se ke Ss 
Rendered such aspect As cloudy men use to their adversaries . . . ‘ ‘ a: at Oh I Be 


Our hands are full of business: let’s away; Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay Sas SHE 
They ’ll fill a pit as well as better: tush, man, moftal men, mortal men . . . . . . . «iv. 
Being men of such great leading as youare. . 2. 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee we te ew ee OY, 
Dear men Of estimation and command inarms .. . . . 6 © 6 + 6 @© © ee © © OV. 


Stuffing the ears of men with false reports . . . . 1... ss . . . 2 Henry IV, Induc. 


And they did fight with queasiness, constrained, As men drink potions be ee ae gw Be. odes See SD 
Men of all sorts take a pride to girdatme ... . “8 Ae Ce ae 1 a 
I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other MON) eS Ws ae ee eee Se a 
We fortify in paper and in figures, Using the names of men instead of men. . . ... . wh 
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Men. — You see, my good wenches, how men of merit are sought after . . . .2Henry IV. ii. 4 


There is a history in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times deceased . . . . «ili. 
O, give me the spare men, and spare me the greatones «1 1 6 6 ee ee ee we CT 
Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice oflying! . . 2. . 6 6 6 6 © © eo 
Against ill chances men are ever merry; But heaviness foreruns the goodevent . . . . .~ iv. 
Wise bearing or ignorant carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one of another . . . . Y. 
We meet like men that had forgot tospeak. . . . © . oe a gr bs ee ee 
Know the grave doth gape For thee thrice wider than for ether MEN ee go ee Se 
*T is ever common That men are merriest when they are from home. . . . . . Henry Vii 
Men may sieep, and they may have their throats about them at thattime . . . . 0. 0. 0.) oi 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, And hold-fast is the only dog . . . .) OU 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, And teach them howto war... 2. 2 e 6 ee) od 
He hath heard that men of few words are the best men . . . . 1. ee ew 
They would have me as familiar with men’s pockets as their gloves . . . 2. 2 ee ee) OM 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly distil itout . . . .~ iv. 
*T is good for men to love their present pains Upon example. . . . . + 2 6 «© © «© « W. 
Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be washed off the next tide . . ... . IV. 
If these men have defeated the Jaw and outrun native punishment. . 2. 2. 6 6 6 8 ee. 
Though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God . . . . . . . es Iv. 


What infinite heart’s-ease Must kings neglect, that private menenjoy! . . . . 1. . es iv. 
Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, Creating awe and fear in other men?, . ._ iv. 
But one ten thousand of those men in England That do no work to-day! . . 1... 4 =~) iv. 
And if to live, The fewer men, the greater share of honour . . . . 6. 6 «© ee we ee) UW 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; Such outward things dwell not in my desires. _ iv. 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot . . . . aes ae gh Me aE tae er as hie See cas ae 
What says she, fair one? that the tongues of men are e full of deceits?. . . 1. 2... es Y. 
His brandished sword did blind men with his beams . . . . « ee ee et Henry V1.5. 
How farest thou, mirror of all martial men? . 2. 6. 6 1% 0 ew ee we ee ew ee hh 
When a world of men could not prevail with all their orators... 2. 6. 6 «© 6 ew ee) oh 
Good Lord, what madness rules in brain-sick men!. . . ... a a a ee iv. 
Curs are not regarded when they grin; But great men tremble when the lion roars 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Men’s flesh preserved so whole do seldom win. . 2 1 1 6 ee ee et ew ee 
Gasp and stare and catch the air, Blaspheming God and cursing men onearth . . . . + iii. 
Can J make men live, whether they willorno? . 2... 6 6 6 «© © ee ee we we oe OM 


Who, with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings, Clip dead men’s graves. . . . . «© ~ IV. 
Small things make base men proud . . 1 6 6 we 8 ee ee ew ee ee ee 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians .. . ee 28 a Mae Uhy ao NO ly Oe as ES le Ae 
Follow me. Now show yourselves men; ‘tis for liberty a. as ee we Od OR a VE 
Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon; For they are thrifty honest men. . . . . .~ iv. 
O graceless men! they know not what they ‘de 6 a a is, ce Ve Ae ae are: Mes er eg AV 
Thou hast men about thee that usually talk of anoun andaverb . . . . 1. 1 6 ee ee Y, 
Thou hast appointed justices of peace, to call poor men beforethem . . . . . ». . «© = Jv. 
Great men have reaching hands: oft have I struck Those that I neversaw . ..., +. . WW. 
Long sitting to determine poor men’s causes Hath made me full of sickness . . . . . © IV. 
Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise men say it is the wisest course. 3 Henry VJ. iit 
A man at least, for less I should not be; And men may talk of kings, and why notI?. . . itl. 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide . . . . 2 5 © © © © © © © we ee DY. 
For few men rightly temper with the stars . 2. 2 6 1 ee ew ew ew ew ee we ee eC 
Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. . . . V. 
I'll plague ye for that word. — Ay, thou wast born to bea plaguetomen ....... =. 
And this word ‘ love,’ which greybeards call divine, Be resident in men like one another . ._ v. 
Why, this it is, when men are ruled by women. . : : » . « « « Richard II. i. 
I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon: 6 a sw ed 
When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks . . 2. 6 1 ew we ew et ee 
Untimely storms make men expect adearth . . . 1. 1. 6 6 ee we we ew ee ee we 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . 2. 1 2 6 6 ee ee) OU 
’T is a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, When men are unprepared and look not for it . . iii. 
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Men. — Grace of mortal men, Which we more hunt for than the grace of God . Richard I11/. iii. 4. 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, Which after hours give leisure to repent. . . . . iv. 4. 
Call for some men of sound direction: Let’s want no discipline, make no delay . . . . . Vv. 3. 
Those suns of glory, those two lights ofmen . . . ~ 6 6 « « Henry VITT. i. 1. 
Is’t possible the spells of France should juggle Men ato Sitch tfanee mysteries ? ? go ges Site hs ai SS 
Abusing better men than they can be, Out ofa foreign wisdom. . . . . 1... we Be 
Men of his way should be most liberal; ‘They are set here forexamples. . . . . ge Sek ay 
Let ’em look they glory not in mischief, Nor build their evils on the graves of great men . ._ ii. 1. 
Loves him with that excellence That angels love good men with . ..... 2... + «ha. 


All men’s honours Lie like one lump beforehim. . . . di Sep TBA ae Sok Le WR SE IR 
These reverend fathers; men Of singular integrity and learning Oia Hae Eas ee ok ina 
Such men of gravity and learning ie ie, Hed eel eg fae oR OS ee ee. we ye OE 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues We write in water . ‘ att rs \ Ar 2 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; But to those men that sought him sweet ; as summer iv. 2. 

But we all are men, In our own natures frail, and capable Of our flesh . . 2. . 2. . 1...) OVO 3; 

Men that make Envy and crooked malice nourishment Dare bite the best . . . . . 1... We 3 
Your painted gloss discovers, To men that understand you, words and weakness. . . . . V. 3- 
Men so noble, However faulty, yet should find respect . . 1... 2. 2 1 ee ew ee We 3s 
Men’s prayers then would seek you, not their fears. . . eee «: % Vids 
I take my cause Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it To a most noble judge age Me ah We Be 

I had thought I had had men of some understanding And wisdom. .. . be tgs OME Se 

Men prize the thing ungained more tthanitis . . ... . oS, bes oe Troi. aad Cress.i. 2. 
But the protractive trials of great Jove To find persistive cotistancy inmen .......i3 
In the reproof of chance Lies the true proofofmen. . . . . .. . 2... eee ee DE 
Yet go we under our opinion still That we have better men . . . . : oe ee ee a 
I wished myself a man, Or that we women had men’s privilege Of speaking first . xe ge ae Mes 


Greatness. once fallen out with fortune, Must fall out with mentoo . ...... . ... iti 3. 
Men, like butterflies, Show not their mealy wings but tothe summer. . . . . . . . «iii. 3. 
O heavens, what some men do, While some men Jeave todo! . . . .. . 6 «© 6 ws hie 3 
Dare all imminence that gods and men Address their dangersin . . . . 2... . . Ve. 10. 
Soft-conscienced men can be content to say it was for his country. . . ... C oriolanus,i. I. 
You souls of geese, That bear the shapesofmen. . . «2. 2 6 © 6 «© © © © 6 © © 6 he 
I must be content to bear with those that say you are reverend gravemen . ..... . iid. 
I have seen the dumb men throng to see him and The blind to hear him speak . .... diet. 
There have been many great men that have flattered the people, who ne’er loved them . ._ ii. 2. 
That common chances common men could bear . . . ftp “he ce ae ae INS 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read His fairs unparalleled is Na Vv. 2 
Young men’s love then lies Not truly in their hearts, but in theireyes . Romeo aud Suliet, i ii. 3. 
Pronounce this sentence then, Women may fall, when there’s no strength i inmen .... ii 3 
Though his face be better than any man’s, yet his leg excels all men’s . . . .... .~ Wi. 5 


We talk here in the public haunt of men. . . ie ie ec MGS dae ee ae At Sg Me a 
Men’s eyes were made to look, and let them gate: I will not budge Be Sok Dar Win Go Gk tae. a 
There’s no trust, No faith, no honesty in men; all perjured . oa an ® et ee oe. 
Madmen have no ears. — How should they, when that wise men have no eyes? oe See 32 ANSE 
O mischief, thou art swift To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! . ee ee a cae Te We 
If you had the strength Of twenty men, it would dispatch you ee re rr er er er ee Coe O 
There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s souls. . . ee ee ee ee ce ca PER 
How oft when men are at the point of death Have they been | merry! o % . Vv. 3. 
I wonder men dare trust themselves withmen. . . . . 1. +... ee Timon o A thens, i. 2. 
Great men should drink with harness on theirthroats . . . 2. 6 ee ee ‘ 2 2, 
Men shut their doors against asetting sun. . . Bhi ee des See ie, BARE 
O, that men’s ears should be To counsel deaf, but not to flattery! dh shes cigh'a ia. Sie “ths Gal bh, See ms Ce 


He does deny him, in respect of his, What charitable men afford to beggars . . . . « «iii 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense; For policy sits above conscience . . . . . «iii 
Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, And not endure all threats? . . «ww Od. 
For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men. . . gs Mesh te, Ga RO, Bagel Aine Tel AME 
Therefore, be abhorred All feasts, societies, and throngs of men | BB ae Tet lane ah, aes te te, AS 
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Men.—If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, Thou hadst been a knave Timm. of Athens, iv. 


As rich men deal gifts, Expecting in return twenty forone 2... 6 ee ee ee 
At all times alike Men are not still the same . 2 1. 1 1 wee ee ee ee CUM 
As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather . . . 1. 2 ew ew eee) FtAlius Caesar, i. 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? . ww ww ee ee ee ee 


For this fault, Assemble all the poor men of your sort. . . a See: Go See 
Who else would soar above the view of men And keep us all in evil fede fulness : 
With himself at war, Forgets the shows of love to other men . . . 2. 6. e+ + ee sw 


If you know That I do fawn on men and hug them hard . . . . . we ee 

I cannot tel] what you and other men Think of this life . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ew ee ee 
We petty men Walk under his huge legs and peep about . . . . 6. 6 ew ee ee 
Men at some time are masters of their fates . . . i 
Let me have men about me that are fat; Sleek- headed men and Sich: as ices oO’ nizlits ; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous . . oo geste dey oo Stet Be ating 


He is a great observer and he looks Quite through the deeds: ae men . 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease Whiles they behold a greater than chemselves. i, te 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words With better appetite . . . . 

What night is this! — A very pleasing night to honest men . . . « . © © © © « 
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Why old men fool and children calculate . . . Es ge ig. vat oe EE SO La oe 

If not the face of men, The sufferance of our souls, the ene Sabus@ «6.40 6) @ © yo ee a” 
Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous, Old feeble carrions. . . 2. 6 © 6 «© © + ih 
Unto bad causes swear Such creatures as men doubt . . . + © © © © © ee ee ee) oh 
He will never follow any thing That other men begin . .. a ee ee | 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, Which busy care draws in the biaiae of men. . . . ii. 
A piece of work that will make sick men whole... oie, ae take et Se tee 
And dying men did groan, And ghosts did shriek and squeal about ‘the pireeta. 8 ~ ii 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, It seems to me most strange that men should ee . die. 
There is but one mind in all these men . . . ‘ fates We a? ge GS Ee Ee, lee 
These lowly courtesies Might fire the blood of ordinary MOR 2 gw Soe Bie aw le She Als 
Men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive. . . Mio. a a oR ag AE 
So often shall the knot of us be called The men that gave their country liberty jee ee, ENE 
The evil that men do lives after them; The good is oft interred with their bones. . . . .~ ili, 2. 
Brutus is an honourable man; So are they all, all honourablemen  . . brs Bec wks tar say te Rs 
O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, And men have lost their reason. . . . . . Wi 2. 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be. . . . 1. 2 0 6 + ee ew ee ee ME 
Even so great men great losses should endure. . . bo ae se INE 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the flood: lead on % ortine ea: ace. AVES, 
Since the affairs of men rest still incertain, Let ’s reason with the worst that may befall . . v.41. 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men The things that arenot? . . . .« . . . W.3. 
I had rather have Such men my friends than enemies . . . i BOS es So ae Be ee 
Your face, my thane, i is as a book where men May read strange ‘matters . . . « « Macbeth, i. 5. 
There ’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in blood, The nearer bloody . .... . . i 3 
We are men, my liege. — Ay, in the catalogue ye goformen .. . diy tie ahs te, ay aes PAD He 
There are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men and hang up them Ss OE a a ee 
And like good men Bestride our down-fallen birthdom. . . 2. 2. 2 + + © e © ee ©) AW 3. 
Good men’s lives Expire before the flowers in ttheircaps . . 2. 2. 6 6 e+ 8 se e+ © ee) V3. 
Turn, hell-hound, turn! Of all men else I have avoided thee . ..... 2+ +e v8 
Sure I am, two men there are not living To whom he more adheres . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
The satirical rogue says here that old men have grey beards. . . . «© «© + © + + «© + U2. 
Wise men know well enough what monsters you make of them . . . 1. . 6. ee ee) OW 
That I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, . . > . «© 1 ee es ot 
To my shame, I see The imminent death of twenty thousand men. . . . . 6 6 es ee) IM 
Let this same be presently performed, Even while men’s minds are wild. . . . 2. «6. +» W2 
That which ordinary men are fit for, [am qualifedin . . . ... . . . . King Lear, i. 4. 
Such men as may besort your age, And know themselves and you. . . ia oa, cy a a ees 


If you do love old men, if your sweet sway Allow obedience, if yourselves areold . . . ~~ ii. 4. 
Our power Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men May blame . . . . « 2 « se itis 7 
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Men. — Go to, they are not men o’ their words: they told me I was every thing . King Lear, iv. 


Men must endure Their going hence, even as their coming hither. . . . .. +. eee WV. 
Know thou this, that men Are asthetimeis . . eR ow Vv. 
The Anthropophagi and men whose heads Do grow benéathi het shoulders sc- vh fe : Othello, i. 
Men do their broken weapons rather use Than their bare hands . ..... «© « « me 
Of a free and open nature, That thinks men honest that butseemto beso... ... . .h 
Base men being in love have then a nobility in their natures more than is native tothem . .__ ii. 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget Soe ae ae Se a Ae es ‘ gO eg. OAM 
O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! oss ee ae A 
Men should be what they seem; Or those that be not, would they might seem none! . . . ili. 
There are a kind of men so lease of soul, That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs . . . iii. 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, Though great ones are their object . . . . © ili. 
A man who is the abstract of all faults That all men follow . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm And burgonet of men. . . . . . ew we we el 
If thou with Caesar paragon again My man ofmen .. . a ee a ee | 
If the great gods be just, they shall assist The deeds of justest m MEN: 4. co 4°: (ao “ABS So. AE 
Whose beauty claims No worse a husband than the bestofmen .......... «dd 
All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er their hands are . . . . . 1 1 we we te we ew ew ew) 
Why, this it is to have a name in great men’s fellowship . . i Shas Se SY 
Czsar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men. — What’s Antony? The god af Jupiter eae ae 
A good rebuke, Which might have well becomed the best of men. . . .. . .. . «Tike 
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I see men’s judgements are A parcel of their fortunes . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee we ew ww «(MH 3, 


He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, He is twentymentoone ....... iv. 
O, my fortunes have Corrupted honest men! . . . 1 0 6 6 6 © e we ew ew ee we CY 


Young boys and girls Are level now with men; the oddsisgone . ......... iMns, 


But you, gods, will give us Some faults to makeusmen ....... 2 2 + es ee W 
Rememberest thou any that have died on ’t ?>— Very many, men and women n too Goya es “ase. ONS 
Which the gods give men To excuse their after Wrath: @. 3: 50° a-neo-8s So eG OS v. 
He enchants societies into him; Half all men’s hearts arehis . . . . . . . iC betes. 

He sits ’mongst men like a descended god: He hath a kind of honour sets him off. . . . . i. 
Whose remembrance yet Lives in men’seyes . . . . «6 1 + «© «© © 6 iii 
The odds Is that we scarce are men and you are gods . . . . 1. 1 6 ee es ew we ee OW 


As sick men do Who know the world, see heaven, but, feeling woe . . . . . . = Pevicles, i. 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you And all good men. . . ba, Soa ea one-n er ee AE 


O you powers That give heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts Si “Ge Se aah, ane aC oa tee in” <a hal 
How from the finny subject of the sea These fishers tell the infirmities of men! . . . . . i. 
And from their watery empire recollect All that may men approve or men detect! . . . .~ ib. 
Time’s the king of men, He’s both their parent, and he is their grave . . . 2. 1. 2. «© «© it 
He may my proffer take for an offence, Since men take women’s gifts for impudence . . . ii. 
MEND. — Serve God, love me and mend. There willI leave you ..... . JAluch Ado,v 
In ushering Mend him who can: the ladies call him sweet . . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, v. 
You mend the jewel by the wearingit. . 2. 1. 6 2 © © «© «© 6 « « « Limon of Athens, i. 


Be not out with me: yet if you be out, sir, [can mend you . . .. . . .  Fulins Cesar, i. 
Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar your fortunes. . . . . . . « «) eng Lear, i. 


Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure: I can be patient. . . 2... 2. ee +) oi 
Since it 1s as it is, mend it for your own good. . . . + « 6 Othello, ii. 
Heaven me such uses send, Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend heey iv. 
Our worser thoughts heavens mend! . ... . ory ae ‘ ‘Ant. andl Clee, i. 
MENDED. — Well, that fault may be mended with a breakfast is. ae ae 38 Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Any thing that’s mended is but patched. . . . . we ew ew ww « Twelfth Night, i. 
'T is not well mended so, it is but botched; If not, I would’ itwere . . « Timon of Athens, iv. 
MENDER. —A mender of badsoles . . . : ‘ wee ee) Sulins Cesar, i. 
Menpina. — Why, this is like the mending af highways Int summer. . . . . Aver. of Venice, v 
When he speaks, ’Tis like a chime asmending. . . . ‘ . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
MentTAL. — The still and mental parts, That do contrive how many hands shall strike , . . wi 
What a mental power This eye shoots forth! . . .... . . Limon of A thens, i. 
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MentTion.—Sleep in dul) cold marble, where no mention Of me more vids be heard of Henry V//J. iii. 2. 
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MERCENARY. — My mind was never yet more mercenary .... . . .« Mer. of Venice, iv. 
y 


MERCHANDISE. — As from a voyage, rich with merchandise . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
MERCHANT. — Even there where merchants most do congregate. . . . . . Adler. of Venice, i. 3. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? . . . Pa oe ee en ae ee oe 
A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine: The court awards | Sr a ae iv. t 
I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, Of whom I hope to make much benefit Come af iervove 1. 2. 
A merchant of great trafic through the world. . . . 1... . ee) Cam. aes Shrew, i ve Pe 
I have heard of him; A merchant of incomparable wealth . . . . . . . ive 2, 
There ’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux stuffin him. . . . . . .2 Deny TV, ii. 4, 
Some, like magistrates, correct at home, Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad Henry V.i. 2. 
Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares, And think, perchance, they ’ll sell 7roz. and Cress. i. 3. 
We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, When we have soiled them... li. 2. 
MERCHANT-MARRING. — The dreadful touch of merchant-marring rocks . . Mer. of Venice: lit. 2. 
MERCIFUL. — You have been always called a merciful man. . . . . . . . . SMuch Ado, iii. 3 
Though a present death Had been more merciful. . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, ii. 3 
I that am cruel am yet merciful; 1 would not have thee linger in n thy pain. . . . Othello, v. 2. 
Mercury. — The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of ook . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2 
Be ‘Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, And fly like thought . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 2 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury,And vaulted with such ease “inte his seats Henry/v’. iv. 1. 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, Or like a star disorbed . . . . . vot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
And, Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of thy caduceus!. . . a a ee ae | ay 
A station like the herald Mercury New- -lighted ona Heavenckiésing hill . ~ . . « Hamlet, iii. 4. 
Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so: Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. AMfeas. for Aleas. ii. 1. 
Nor the judge’s robe, Become them with one half so good a grace As mercy does fe Pha vain ae CANS Be 
Mercy then will breathe within your lips, Like man new made . . . . 2. 7 ee ew eo 
Lawful mercy Is nothing kin to foul redemption. . . ae ee ee ee a ee ee | a © 
There ’s a devilish mercy in the judge, If you ’l] implore 4 at ee 8s, wee ee Ge Be dn a hs AA 
This would make mercy swear and play the tyrant . 2. 1 1 6 ee ee ew ew ee «CSW 
When vice makes mercy, mercy "S'so extended: <6 ea oe ee we) ae we Ra we AVS 
The very mercy of the law cries out Most audible . . . . Sao aoe WG 
I crave death more willingly than mercy; ’T is my deserving, and I do entreat it hee ee WR 
Take this mercy to provide For better times tocome .. . ee ae, eR ONE 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, Let all my sins lack mercy. . . Much Ado, iw. 
He tells me flatly, there is no mercy for me in heaven . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 5 
An inhuman wretch Uncapable of pity, void and empty From any dram ofmercy .... ive. 
How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none? . . eM ey ABE 


The quality of mercy is not strained, It droppeth as the gentle rain iron heaven eae ae, WES 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. . . . . 6 IW te 
Earthly power doth then show likest God’s When mercy seasons justice... .... iin 
That same prayer doth teach us all to render The deeds of mercy . . . iv. I 
Were I not the better part made mercy, I should not seek an absent argument As Vou Die 7t, iii. 3 
Our very pastime, tired out of breath, prompt us to have mercy onhim . . Twelfth Night, iii. 4 
Fare thee well ; and God have mercy upon one of our souls! . 2. 1. 1 6 ee ee ee 
You do lack That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends ..... . . . King Fohn, iv.1 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach Of mercy . . . «2 ee ee ew ew eee IV 
Let them have That mercy which true prayer ought tohave. . . . . . . . Richard //. v. 3 
That’s mercy, but too much security: Let him be punished. . . . . . . . «. Henry V. ii. 2. 
Wherefore talk you so?—I cry you mercy, ’tis but Quid forQuo. . . . . «1 Henry Viv. 3 
Open Thy gate of mercy, gracious God! My soul flies through these wounds . 3 Henry V1.1. 4 
My mildness hath allayed their swelling griefs, My mercy dried their Water fOwing tears . iv. 8 
To the mercy Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me . . . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 2 
You have a vice of mercy in you, Which better fitsa lion thanaman. . . Tvot. and Cress. v. 3 
At once let your brief plagues be mercy, And linger not our sure destructions on! . . . . Vv. 10. 
I would not buy Their mercy at the price of one fair word. . . . . . . . « Coriolanus, iii. 3. 
There is no more mercy in him than there is milk ina male tiger . . . . . fa, Mita 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s truebadge . 6. 6 1 we eee ee Vik Andon a. 
Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy . . . . . « . % « «© «© Timon of Athens, iii. 5. 
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Mercy. — Whereto serves mercy But to confront the visage of offence? . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 3. 
Wert thou a man, Thou wouldst have mercy onme. ...... . . =. Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
MERCY-LACKING. — Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses . . . . . . . . King ohn, iv. 1. 
Merip1an. — From that full meridian of my glory, I haste now to my setting . Henry V//1/. iii. 2. 
Merit. — What a merit were it in death to take this poor maid from the world! Afeas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
Let it be thy part To praise him more than ever man did merit. . . . . . . Mauch Ado, iii x. 
Never gives to truth and virtue that Which simpleness and merit purchaseth . . . . . . iii. 1. 
My beauty wi'l be saved by merit! O heresy in fair, fit for these days! . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 1. 
What poor duty cannot do, noble respect Takes it in might, not merit . . Afid. NM. Dream, v. 1. 
To cozen fortune and be honourable Without the stamp of merit . . . . . Afer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
That clear honour Were purchased by the merit of the wearer!, . 2. 2. 2 2... 1.) Oi 9. 
Who ever strove To show her merit, that did miss herlove?. . . . . . . . Ad's Well, i. 1. 
The merit of service is seldom attributed to the true and exact performer . . . . . . .. iii. 6. 
By the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, Purchase corrupted pardon ofaman. . . King Yohn, iii. 1. 
If men were to be saved by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for him? . 1 Henry /V. i. 2. 
You see, my good wenches, how men of merit are sought after. . . . . . 1.2 Henry IV. ii. 4 
A fellow, look you now, of no merits . 2. 6. 6. ee ew ww we ww we Henry Vives 
The force of his own merit makes his way; A gift that heaven gives forhim . . Henry V//J. i. 1. 


Our head shall go bare till merit crown it . . . . - 2 2 « « « Lvoti. and Cress. iii. 2. 
As place, riches, favour, Prizes of accident as oft as meeike Sool ese’ Gi wes aces ee ge. Saas 
Both merits poised, each weighs nor less nor more . . . . 1. 1 1 ee ee ew ew ee UT 
I do not call your faith in question So mainly as my merit . . . . . 1. 1 «1 ee ew) IW Ge 
He should have showed us His marks of merit. . . . » « Cortolanus, ii. 3. 
She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, To merit bliss by making me ecdespair Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 
Hear all, all see, And like her most whose merit most shall be . . . . .... ° i. 2. 
The less they deserve, the more merit isin your bounty .......2.4.~. Hamlet, li. 2. 


The insolence of office and the spurns That patient merit of the unworthy takes . 2... iii. 


A provoking merit, set a-work by a reproveable badnessin himself . . . . . King Lear,iii. 5. 
Oft got without merit, and lost without deserving . . 2... 1. 6. 6 6 « «© © Othello, ii 3. 
When we fall, We answer others’ merits in ourname . ... . . . . . Ant. and Cleo.v 2. 
Mermalp. — O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note . . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, I ’]l stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. . lil. 2. 
Once I sat upon a promontory, And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back . Aid. N. Drews Ite 4: 
At the helm A seeming mermaid steers . . . . . 2. » 2 2 « . Anat. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Merrier. — And neeze and swear A merrier hour was never wasted there . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 


A merrier man, Within the limit of becoming mirth, I never spent an hour’s talk withal Z. Z. Losté, ii. 1. 
I am merrier to die than thouarttolive .-. 2. 1. 2. 6 2 6 2 ee ew ew) =~ Cymbeline, v. 4. 
Merriesr. — ’) is ever common That men are merriest when they are from home . //enry V. i. 2. 
MERRIMENT. —I see you all are bent To set against me for your merriment . Avid. N. Dreams, iii. 2. 
We have friends That purpose merriment . . . . . . . 2. «1 « ee « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2, 
Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, Which bars a thousand harms 7am. of Shrew, Iuduc. 2. 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, A passion hateful to my purposes . . Aung John. iii. 3. 
Though fond nature bids us all lament, Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment Kom. &* Ful. iv. 5. 
Flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the tableonaroar. . . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 1. 
MERRINESS. — Be it as the style shali give us cause to climb in the merriness . Love's L. Lost,i. 1. 


Merry. — Be merry; you have cause, So have we all, of joy . . . . 1. « . . « Lemtpest, ii. 1. 
Rather rejoicing to see another merry, than merry at anything. . . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
I am glad to see you in this merry vein: What means this jest?. . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 


I will depart in quiet, And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry . . . . . 1. . ee Oi 
Laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his humour. . .. ... . . Much Ado, i. 3. 
And there live we as merry as the day islong . . . 1 + 6 0 ew te ew te ew we ew ee CU 
It may be I go under that title because Lam merry. . . . «1 6 we te ew ee ee eC 
Your silence must offends me, and to be merry best becomes you. . . . . . . . . . tin 
Out of question, you were born ina merry hour . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 6 6 ew ew we ew ee el CU 
And if a merry meeting may be wished, God prohibit it! . . . . : BS a an ie Ml ihe 
If ever I do see the merry days of desolation that I have seen, some shall see. Love’ sL. Lost, i. 2. 
Such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, She might ha’ been a grandam ere she died. . . . . v.2 
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Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief ! That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow Afid. VN. Dream, v. 
Then let us say you are sad, Because you are not merry . . . . « . Mer. of Vines é 
I would have stayed till I made you merry, If worthier friends had not prevented me . . . . 1. 
He hears merry tales and smiles not: I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher. . . . . 1 


Bid vour friends welcome, show a merry cheer . . 2. ee ee ee ee ee 
I am never merry when I hear sweet music . . 1. 1 ee ee et ee ee ee UY 
Here was he merry, hearing of asong ... . . . «6 AS You Like It, ii. 


I had rather have a fool to make me merry, than Sxperience = make mesad . . iv. 
I know him passing wise ; Thouch he be merry, yet withal he’s honest. Zaysm. hile Shri; iit, 
’T was never merry world Since lowly feigning was called compliment... Tvved/th NigAt, iti. 


ee eee ee 


A merry heart goes all the day, Your sad tiresinamilea . . . . . . « Winter's Vale, iv. 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, I should be as merry as the day is long Aung ohn, iv. 
Be merry, for our time of stay is short... el tgs ei: be ges RS oe ce te ere Tat: 
Shall we be merry ?— As merry as crickets, my ae x, ae Ux ~ « « i Henry lV. ii. 
If to be old and merry be a sin, then many an old host that I know i is ‘damned gt Wiis avian“. il, 4. 
Against ill chances men are ever merry; But heaviness foreruns the good event 2 Henry IV. iv. 2. 
°T is merry in hall when beards wag all, And welcome merry Shrove-tide . . . . . . «Vv. 3. 
Who, I? I have been merry twice and once erenow . . . 6. 6 6 we te we ee ee OBE 
It was never merry world in England since gentlemen came up. . . . . . 2 Henry V/. iv. 2. 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings. . . - - . . « « Richard 111,11. 


If you can be merry then, I'll say A man may weep upon his. weddinesday. : Hixvy VIII. Prol. 


As merry As, first, good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people . . . «1. 
That noble lady, Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, Is not my friend . . 2. 2. 1 1. wi 
He is melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair. . . . . « Tvot. and Cress. i. 
How oft when men are at the point of death Have they been merry! . . . Romeoand Fultet, v. 


Fortune is merry, And in this mood will give us any thing . . . 0. 1). Fudinus Cesar, iii. 
What should a man do but be merry? eh 3! oh oat ke pe Oe Ge ge ele AG 
I am not merry; but I do beguile The thing ‘ am, iy ‘by seeming otherwise . . . . Othello, ii. 
Mesu. —A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men Faster than gnats in cobwebs Mer. of Venice, ili. 
Mesues. — Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good counsel . . . «i. 
Mess. — I had as lief you would tell me of a mess of porridge . . . . . . «Merry Wives, il. 
You three fools lacked me fool to make up the mess. . . . . . . « «= Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Welcome! one mess is like tobe yourcheer . . . . . 2...) .) Zam.ofthe Shrew, iv. 
Where are your mess of sons to back younow? . . 2. « « 3 Henry VI. i. 
MEsSAGE. — Sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speechless messages . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
He hath not failed to pester us with message . . . » 2 ew ew ee) Hamlet, i. 


Mar a curious tale in telling st, and deliver a plain sieesage bluntly. . 2 ew ) King Lear,i. 


MESSENGER.— Sweetmeats, messengers Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth Avid. NV. Dream, i. 
This distempered messenger of wet, The many-coloured Iris, rounds thine eye . Adl’s Well, 1. 
O you leaden messengers, That ride upon the violent speed of fre. . . . 2. . . . + © Mid 
Yon grey lines That fret the clouds are messengers of day. . . . . . . « $ulinus Cesar, ii. 

Messzgs. — Lower messes Perchance are tothis business purblind . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
He that makes his generation messes To gorge his appetite . . . . . . . . King Lear,i. 

MeEssinA. — A couple of as arrant knaves as any in Messina . ... . . . . Sltch Ado, iii. 

Mer. — Very well met, and well come . .- . . . « « Meas. for Meas. ww. 
No sooner met but they looked, no sooner looked but they loved . . 6 « AS You Like It, v 

MerTAL. — Let there be some more test made of my metal . . . . . . . =. Afeas. for Meas. i. 
As easy Falsely to take away a life true made As to put metal in restrained means . . . ii. 
You shall buy this sport as dear As all the metal in your shop will answer . Cov. of BrvGnen Iv. 
Not till God make men of some other metal thanearth . . ~ 0 2 « « » Much Ado, ii. 
When did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his friend? . 2 . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Now I feel Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, envy . . . . . . « «) Hlenry WITT. iit. 
The fineness of which metal is not found In fortune’s love . . . . . . « (rot. and Cress. 1. : 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought From that itisdisposed . . . . . Sulins Cesar, i. 
Here ’s metal more attractive 2... 6. 1 1 ee ee ee ww we ww we Malet, iii. 
I am made Of the self-same metal that my sisteris . . . . . . King Lear, i. 


METAMORPHOSED.—Thou hast metamorphosed me, Made me neglect’ sy stcdies Two Gen. of Ver.i 
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METAMORPHOSED. — Now you are metamorphosed with a mistress . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
MerApuHoR. — You need not to stop your nose, sir; I spake but by a metaphor. . Ad/’s Well, v. 2. 
If your metaphor stink, I will stop my nose; or against any man’s metaphor . . . .« « . Vv. 2 
METAPHYSICAL. — Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem To have thee crowned Macbeth, i. 5. 
Merapnysics.—The metaphysics, Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you / a. of Shrew, i. 1. 
Mereor. — Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face . . . 2 + 6 « « Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
The vaulty top of heaven Figured quite o’er with burning meteors . . 6 « « « King Sohn, v. 2. 
Meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; The pale-faced moon looks bloody . . Richard /T. ii. 4. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it, 1: It issome meteor that the sun exhales Romeo and Fultet, iii. 5. 
METE-YARD. — Take thou the bill, give me thy mete-yard, and spare not me 7am. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Metuop. — I will beat this method in your sconce... . . . + « « Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
Though this be madness, yet there is method in’t . . . 2... «6 « . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
MetuHouGutT I was — there is no man cantell what . . . . 2. . 6 eo Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
Metrgs. — Praises, of whose taste the wise are fond, Lascivious metres . . . . Richard II, ii. 1. 


MetrtrLe.—Youare gentlemen of brave mettle ; you would lift the moon out of her sphere 7emtZest, ii. 1 
Thou hast mettle enough in thee to killcare . . ... 2. 1... ee ee) Mitch Ado, v. 
Therein suits His folly to the mettle of my speech . . . . . 1. « « 1 AS You Like It, ii. 7 
I care not who knows so much of my mettle . . . . 2... ee es) Lwelfth Night, iii. 4 
So much against the mettle of your sex, So far beneath your soft and tender breeding . . . v.t. 
A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy . . . 6S Tarde oe Gee a & -G eney TP eg, 
That rascal hath good mettle in him; he will notrun . . . 2. 1 we ee es ii. 4 
Show us here The mettle of your pasture. . A ig ze "ae Heuey Vv. iil. 1 
Where have they this mettle? Is not their climate fone: awe and dull? ? gh Xe ili. 5 
Whata blunt fellow is this grown to be! He was quick mettle when he went to school Fin Ca @sar, i. 2. 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits . - . 2... 6 6 ee ee li. 3. 

Mew. — I had rather be a kitten andcrymew .. . Pa a ee Heirs I V. ili, 1. 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, The cat will mew wand: dog will have his day . Haslet, v. 1. 
Mewep.— ‘lo be in shady cloister mewed, To live a barren sister . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. — Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
Mew.utna. — At first the infant, Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. . As You Like It, ii. 7. 


Mice. — Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. . . : . « . . & Henry VI. i. 2. 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Toin’s food for seven long year King Lear, iii. 4. 
Fishermen, that walk upon the beach, Appear like mice . . . a eh te . . iv. 6 


Micuer.— Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat blackberries? at Hénvy IV, ii. 4. 
MicHinc. — Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief. . . . . . . . Haméet, iii. 2. 
Micke. — An oath of mickle might; and fury shall abate. . . . . . . . . . Henry Vi ii. 1. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies In herbs, plants, stones . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 3. 
Microcosm. — If you see this in the map of my microcosm. . oe « 6 « Coriolanus, il. 1. 
Mipas. — ‘Thou gaudy gold, Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee . « Mer. of Venice, iil. 2. 
Mrppte. — Upon the heavy middle of the night. . . . . - + + + « « Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Never, since the middle summer’s spring, Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead M/id. NM. Dream, ii. 1. 
‘These are flowers Of iniddle summer, and I think they are given Tomen of middle age Wixt. Tale, 1V. 4. 
Quake, and change thy colour, Murder thy breath in the middle ofa word . . Richard //1. iii. 5. 
The middle of humanity thou never knewest, but the extremity of both ends Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
In the dead vast and middle of the night . . . 2. © © «© «© © «© «© « . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
MIDNIGHT. — For women are light at midnight. . . . 2. © «© «© © © "Meas. Jor Meas. Vv. 1. 
We must starve our sight From lovers’ food till morrow deep midnight . . Jia. N. Dream, i. 1. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve: Lovers, tobed . . .. + . Vv. 1. 
Not to be a-bed after midnight is to be up betimes . . . 2. «© © © © « © Twelfth Night, li, 3. 
To be up after midnight and to go to bed then, isearly. . . 1. 6 + 0 6 8 0 ee ee) OG. 
So that to go to bed after midnight is to go to bed betimes . . . . «2 es eo © © we WH 3. 
The pupil age of this present twelve o’clock at midnight . . . . .« « . . 13Henry IV. ii. 4. 
What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? . 1. 6 6 2 ee ee ew ee ee ee OH 
We have heard the chimes at midnight . . . 1. 1. 2 6 ee ee @ we) 2 Henry IV. iit. 2. 
How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! Whatis’t youdo? . . . . . Macbeth, iv. x. 
MipDsuMMER. — Why, this is very midsummer madness . . . . . . . « Lwelfth Night, iii. 4. 
Full of spirit as the month of May, And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. . 1 Henry IV, iv. 1. 
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Mrpwtrs.—The fairies’ midwife, and she comes In shape no bigger than an agate-stone Rom. & Ful. i 
Mtpwivgs. — But the midwives say the children are not in the fault. . . . . .2 Henry LV. ii. 
MiGuT. — No might nor greatness in mortality Can censure scape . . . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 


Every man with his affects is born, Not by might mastered, but by special grace Love's L. Lost, i. 
as To 


Of his almighty dreadful little might . . . . Rha don Ge ee Sawa ees Sag 
By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquering sieht ee Bae eS eee 
What poor duty cannot do, noble respect Takes it in might, not merit . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
O God, that right should thus overcome might! Well, of sufferance comes ease 2 Henry JV. v. 
An oath of mickle might; and fury shall abate . 2. 2... 1 1 ee ee ee Henry V. ii. 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. . . . eS ieee Sulius Cesar, ii. 
I should not urge thy duty past thy might; I know young - bloods Tak for atime of rest . . iv. 
MIGHTIEeR — But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge . . . . . . . 2 Henry V’/. iii. 
A man no mightier than thyself or me In personal action. . . . 6 «) Fulius Ceasar, i. 
MIGHTIEST.—’T is mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes The shined iiefareh Mer. of Venice, iv. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, A little ere the mightiest Julius fell . . Hamlet, i. 


MIGHTILY.—As adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends 7am. of Shrew, 1. 
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MIGHTINESS. — Let us fear The native mightiness and fate of him . , . . . . . Henry Vii. 
In a moment, see How soon this mightiness meets misery . . . . . . . Henry VI1T. Prol. 

Micury. — Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole . . . . . 1. . AMlerry Wives, iii. 1. 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off in ditferences so mighty. . . . Aldd’s Well, ii. 3. 
More than the stripes I have received, which are mighty ones and millions. . Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
I had a mighty cause To wish him dead. . »- . « « . King Sohn, iv. 2. 


Model to thy inward greatness, Like little body tty a aizhty hex ~ « 6 « Henry V. ii. Pro. 


°T is best to weigh The enemy more mighty than he seems . . ee in aS ee Ke Ge, SA 


4. 


Which like a mighty whiffler ’fore the king Seems to prepare his way Oe. ie wae OVP rel, 
- Our bending author hath pursued the story, In little room confining mighty men. . . . . Epil. 


Played the orator, Inferring arguments of mighty force. . . . . . . . «© ) 3 Henry VILA. 
Smooths the wrong, Inferreth arguments of mighty strength. . 2. . 6 6 6 6 ee ee) ob 
So much is my poverty of spirit, So mighty and so many my defects . . . . Richard //T. iii. 
Being a bark to brook no mighty sea... a’ ey Wb ES GS aE, eee ae 
All princely graces, That mould up such a mighty piece as ‘this is is... ee) Hemry VITT. NV. 
A reason mighty, strong, and effectual ; A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant 7itus A ndron. v. 
Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Cesar . . . 0 ew ew ww Sutlius Cesar, iii. 
- The baser nature comes Between the pass and fell incensed eon Of mighty sppasites Hamlet, v. 
Though mean and mighty, rotting Together, have one dust . . . . . . . « Cymbeline, iv. 
MiLcu. — Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, And passion in the gods Hamilet, ii. 
MiLp. — To smooth his fault I should have been more mild . . . . . . . . Richard //. i. 
In war was never lion raged more fierce, In peace was never gentle lamb more mild. . . . ii. 
We know the time since he was mild and affable. . . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 
- Here could I breathe my soul into the air, As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe a ee ee 


- O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous!—The fitter for the King of heaven. . . . Richard ///. i. 
I will be mild and gentle in my speech . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 we we ee ee ee ee 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred. . . . . BtORs- gs a. ok iv. 


M1LperR.—Gentle spirit of moving words Can no way change you to a milder form Two Gen. of Ver, v. 


Why did you wish me milder? would you have me False to my nature?. . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Micpness. — Hearing thy mildness praised in every town, Thy virtues spoke of 7am. of Shrew, it. 
- He is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer . . . ome. & . . « «3 Henry VI. ii. 
- This is it that makes me bridle passion And bear with milditess my ynisforturie? scross. . ._ iv. 
- My mildness hath allayed their swelling griefs, My mercy dried their water-flowing tears . ._ iv. 


Mie. — He were as good goa mile on hiserrand. . . . . . « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
I have known when he would have walked ten mile a-foot (6: see a good armour . Much Ado, ii. 
The letter is too long by halfamile . .. . . « « . Love's L. Lost, v 
We have measured many miles To tread a measure with her on thie: grass. ww ww ew CUM, 
Ask them how many inches Isin one mile. . . . ptgs Us: ve cer ae te de a ee WR 
Therefore haste away, For we must measure twenty miles osday . » . « Mer. of Venice, iii. 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways Draws out our miles... . . Richard /1. ii. 


_ Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with me. . . .1 Henry JV. ii. 
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Mite. — Fill the cup, and let it come; Ill pledge you a mile to the bottom . . .2 Henry JV.v. 
How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, And bring thy news so late?. . . Coriolanus, i. 


My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon. . . . . 2. « « © «© « «© «© « Latus Andron. iv. 
Villain and he be many miles asunder . . . . » Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Micitary. — Is there no military policy, how virgins might blow up iene - + « Adl’s Well, i. 


Mick. — They'll take suggestion asacatlapsmilk . .. . ne ee - . Lempest, ii. 
Tom bears logs into the hall, And milk comes frozen home in pail oe en Love sL. Lost, v. 
. . Mid. N. Dreamy v. 


Come, come to me, With hands as paleas milk . ....... 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk. . . . . . . 1. .) Mer. of Venice, iii 


One would think his mother’s milk were scarce outofhim . . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, i. 
For moving such a dish of skim milk with so honourable an action . . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 


There is no more mercy in him than there is milk ina male tiger . . . . + Coritolanus, v 


Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy Me a ae og Se ak Romed and Fuliet, iii. 


Yet do I fear thy nature; It is too full o’ the milk of hurati kindness - 6 « « « Macbeth, i. 


Come to my woman’s breasts, And take my milk for gall! . 2. 2... ww ww ke ee he 


Had I power, I should Pour the sweet milk of concord intohell . . . . A eee 


With a sudden vigour it doth posset And curd, like eager droppings into milk . « » Hamilet,i. 
MILK-LIVERED man! That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs . . . . K ing Lear, iv. 
MILkK-sop.—A milk-sop, one that never in his life Felt so much cold as over shoesin snow Rich. /1/. v. 
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3: 
MiLxk-wuite. — A little western flower, Before milk-white, now purple . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
MILL. — More sacks to the mill! O heavens, Ihave my wish! . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
More water glideth by the mill Than wots the miller of . . . . . . . . Yitus Andron. ii. 1. 
MIctiner. — No milliner can so fit his customers with aa oe ee wt . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
He was perfumed like a milliner : ee . . « 1 Henry lV. i. 3. 
MILLION. — O, give ye good even! here’s a million of manners. . . Teo Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
O place and greatness! millions of false eyes Are stuck upon thee. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 1. 
Fate o’er-rules, that, one man holding troth, A million fail . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
He hath disgraced me, and hindered me half a million. . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Stripes I have received, which are mighty ones and millions. . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
A million of beating may come toa great matter . . «© 6 6 © 2 +e ee . Iv. 3. 
Since a crooked figure may Attest in little place a million. . . a aie V.. Prol. 
I would not for a million of gold The cause were known to them it wiest concerns Vitus Andron. ii. 1. 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, Millions of mischief . . . Fulius Cesar, iv. 1. 
The play, I remember, pleased not the million; ’t was caviare tothe general . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
If thou prate of mountains, let them throw Millions of acresonus. . . 2. . . . . .. WOE 
MILLsTongs. — Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes drop tears . . . . Richard //1. i. 3. 
He will weep. Ay, millstones; as he lessoned us to weep . . ae a ae es ee ee eee ee 
MILL-WHEELS. — Thou didst vent thy groans As fast as mill-wheels strike » + « « Lempest, i. 2. 
Mincg. — I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say, ‘I love you’ . .° . Henry V.v. 2. 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head To hear of pleasure’s name . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
‘Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, Making itlight . . . . . . . . Othello, il. 3. 
Mrncinc. — And turn two mincing steps Into.a manly stride . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 4. 
That would set my teeth nothing on edge, Nothing so much as mincing poetry 1 Henry /V. iii. 1. 
Minv.—Neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated To closeness and the bettering of my mind 7 empest, } vas 
O, that you bore The mind that I do! what a sleep were this For your advancement! . . . ii. 1. 
A turn or two I'll walk, To still my beating mind Wr Hh th oe 28. Gl es MOR ee AE 
As with age his body uglier grows, So his mind cankers . . . . iver. 
Since I saw thee, The affliction of my mind amends, with which, I fear: a madness held me. Vv. 1. 
Ill show my mind According to my shallow simple skill . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 2. 
He is complete in feature and in mind With all good grace to grace a gentleman . i cin, or Ae is 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind More than quick words do move a woman’s mind . ._ iii. 1. 
Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, And will not use a woman lawlessly . . . . . .) OV. 3. 
Doth rebate and blunt his natural edge With profits of the mind . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 
Fasting maids whose minds are dedicate To nothing temporal . . .. . ...... Wa 
Time out of mind . . Gel se wats Se ee ere. ee EE Se 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds A doubtful warrant ee - « «Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
Jugglers that deceive the eye, Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind = das 
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Minp. — Know’st thou his miud?— Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear . Com. of Errors, ii. 


Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, Stigmatical in making, worse in mind . . iv. 
A time too brief, too, to have all things answer my mind. . . . 1 ee ee Much Ado: il. 
It would better fit your honour to change yourmind . . . . oe 3 ae SN 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, Ability in means and choice of fiends Sots iv. 


The mind shall panquet, though the body pine . . 2. 1... we ee aL gee L. Lost, i. 
Whoe’er a’ was, a’ showed a mounting mind . 6 6 we we eee ee ee COW 


But omne bene, say [; being of an old father’s mind . . . . fe ae. Sg SWE 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressed In russet yeas and honest kersey. noes... V. 
Being over-full of self-affairs, My mind did lose it... . . 2) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; And heretones iS eed ee painted blind i. 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, Had been incorporate... a tame et WANG 
All their minds transfigured so together, More witnesseth than fancy’s images. . oo MS 
Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, Which never laboured in their minds till, now. Vv. 
Your mind is tossing on the ocean. . 1. 7. woe ew we we we Mer. of Venice, i. 
At dinner-time, I pray you, have in mind where we nitiet meet... bn yeh as rg la Ay 
I have a mind presages me such thrift, That I should questiorless be fortunate re ae ee | 


‘Lhe Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. — I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind . . i. 
By Jacob’s staff, I swear, I have no mind of feasting forth to-night 2... 0. 0. 2. 2 6 6) ih 
Fast bind, fast find; A proverb never stale in thritty mind 2. . 6. 6. 2 6 6 8 ee ee Oh 
A go'den mind stoops not to shows of dross... ew ee eee we we ee oh 


Let it not enter in your mind of love . . . a te. Te gh cae pags Bl ce wh Gas ak ee. 
Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind; Nor ell. unless in and: Se fede cles tes OW, <a ee. SE 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. . . . . oe ee iv. 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave To speak my fond. bs = < ‘As y ou rdeikes It, ii. 
Frame your mind to mirth and merriment . . . ee Fan: of the Shrew, Induce. 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man After his studies or his usual pain?. . 2. 6. 6 6 eo 
I am no child, no babe: Your betters have endured me say my mind. . : SAV: 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor; For ’t is the mind that makes ‘he body fich iv. 
And the moon changes even as yourmind . .. . i Meg AV 


My mind hath been as big as one of yours, My heart as -preat, aii reason chaply more . « o™, 
Where an unciean mind carries virtuous qualities, there commendations go with pity A//’s Well, i. 
Thou hast a mind that suits With this thy fair and outward character. . . . Swel/th Night, 1. 


I am a fellow o’ the strangest mind 1’ the world . . . . a ae oh eee 
I do I know not what, and fear to find Mine eye too died a flatterer for: iy mania ee ae ae 
She bore a mind that envy could not but cail fair. . . Be ie oe rue. aoe Mae oe es 
Make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a Serv onal oP. eo ee a ae Se 
Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs. . . . it. 
In nature there’s no blemish but the mind; None can be called deformed but the tinkind . a 
Your mind is all as youthful as your blood . . . . . ee ww we Ang Fohn, ii. 
To speak truth, This present grief had wiped it from my mind a ee ee a en oe ee enry LES 
’T is with my mind As with the tide swelled up unto his height. . . . stent iy es wea). le 


Such other gambol faculties a’ has, that show a weak mind and an able body i> id= Gok Pm Sho ee. SS 
I’il ne’er bear a base mind: an ’t be my destiny, so; an’t be not,so . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 +) OM. 


To diet rank minds sick of happiness And purge the obstructions .. . iv. 
The incessant care and labour of his mind Hath wrought the mure that should soning. itin. iv. 
Partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind. . . . . 2 e)) Fenry Vi Ai. 
Who with a body filled and vacant mind Gets him to rest, maniniea with distressful bread. iv. 
I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour... «Iv. 
All things are ready, ifour minds beso. . 1. 6 ee ee ee ee eee ee 
Perish the man whose mind is backward now!. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee 
Cease, cease these jars and rest your minds in peace. . oo . 1 Henry VILA. 
I ’ll be no breaker of the law: But we shall meet, and break: our einitids at latge be a ae es oe? 
I dare not speak: I'll call for pen and ink, and write my mind. . . «© 2. «+ 6 © «+ s# © 6. 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, By day, by night . . . . « . 2 Henry V1.1. 
All his mind is bent to holiness, To number Ave-Maries on his beads . . . 6 ee ee el he 


’T is but a base ignoble mind That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. . ». « «© + © id 
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Minp. — There’s no better sign of a brave mind thana hard hand . . . . . 2Henry VI. iv. 2. 


Oft have I heard that grief softens the mind And makes it fearful and degenerate . . . iv. 4. 
You partly may perceive my mind. — My mind will never grant what I perceive 3 sas VI. ili, 2 
Let thy dauntless mind Still ride in triumph over all mischance. . . . as te . il. 3 
Though fortune’s malice overthrow my state, My mind eaters the compass of her wheel. . IV. 3 
Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns . . . ee ee Se 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; The thief doth fear each ‘bush ; an “officer js eG VO 
Since the heavens have shaped my body so, Let hell make crooked my mind to answerit. . v. 6 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, What you have beenerenow . . . . Richard III. i. 3 


God bless thee ; and put meekness in thy mind, Love, charity, obedience, and true duty! . ii. 2. 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . . 1. 1. 1 1 0 ew ew eB 
A discontented gentleman, Whose humble means match not his haughty mind . .. . . iv.2 
I have not that alacrity of spirit, Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. . . . . . = V.3. 
You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings Follow such creatures . . . Henry VIII. ii. 3. 
She is a gallant creature, and complete In mind and feature. . . . 1. . 6 ew ww ew ew «Ch 2 
It may well be; There isa mutiny in’smind. . . ....... ; 2. es es 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory Of your best graces in raoue iia. . oe Wh 2. 
There are that dare; and I myself have ventured To speak my mind of him . ..... Wh 
I will play no more to-night; My mind’s not on’t; you are too hard forme . . .... WI 
At what ease Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt To swear against you? . . . v1 
My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred; And I myself see not the bottom of it /'roz. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that 1 might water an ass atit!. . . . iii. 3. 

2 

2 


And let your mind be coupled with your words . 2. . 1. 1 6 6 5 we ew ee te ew CU 

This fault in us I find, The error of our eye directs ourmind. . . . 6. 6 2 2 2 © ee WD 
Minds swayed by eyes are full of turpitude. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ew ew ew ee nn 2 2 
Trust ye? With every minute you do change amind . . ‘ + vat Coriolanus, i 1 
Choler! Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, By Jove, % would be itty mind!. . . . ili. t 
It is a mind That shall remain a poison where it is, Not poison any further. . . . . . . iii 
By my body's action teach my mind A most inherent baseness . . . . 0. 2.0.02 eee) OW 2. 
And yet my mind gave me his clothes made a false report ofhim . . . .... 2. -. «Iv. 5. 
Thanks to men Of noble minds is honourable meed. . . . . . 2. « Lttus Andron. ist 
She but lost her tongue, And in a tedious sampler sewed her mind g & Gs . eg 
Iam Revenge; sent from the infernal kingdom, To ease the gnawing vulture of thy ind . v2. 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad . . . . . . « Romeoand Fultet, i. 1. 
The joiner squirrel or old grub, Time out o’ mind the fairies Soachnlakerks. goNide se. Gh. Ge Ger ae as 
My mind misgives Some consequence yet hanging inthe stars . . . . 6. 6 +e ew ee ew ee he 
It presses to my memory, I.ike damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds . . . . . . . « ii 2. 
You say you do not know the lady’s mind: Uneven is the course, I like itnot . . . . . iva, 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, And doleful dumps the mind oppress. . . iv. 5. 
’T is pity bounty had not eyes behind, That man might ne’er be wretched for his mind 7i#. ofA thens,i i. 2. 


Never mind Was to be so unwise, to beso kind . . . ae! Sh Son AE Me 3 mae et aa 
Lust and liberty Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth . as oe ee ee ee Shah ES AVG 
Greases his pure mind, That from it all consideration slips . . . iv. 
What viler thing upon the earth than friends Who can bring noblest minds to bAsest ends! > AVE 
That which I show, heaven knows, is merely love, Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind ._ iv. 
If I be alive and your mind hold and your dinner worth the eating. . . . . $ulius Caesar, i. 
It is meet That noble minds keep ever with their likes. . . . ste da anes Se 
Our fathers’ minds are dead, And we are governed with our mothers’ ‘spins ee ee ee ae ee 
You have some sick offence within your WING. % 25 h- ao ee, a eG Se A 


wb 


I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. . . . ae ee ee ee 
If I were disposed to stir Your hearts and minds to mutiny and ice a fee BS. BO tae Vg As 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther . 2. 1 6 we eee ee ee ME 


Now I change my mind, And partly credit things that do presage . . 2 6 6 6 ee ee OW, 
There’s no art To find the mind’s construction in the face... ee ee ee Macbeth, i. 
Art thou but A dagger of the mind, a false creation? . . . MBs Yet wah oe ae a ae TN 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief polirisher’ in life? sfeast. . . .. ii2. 
To that dauntless temper of his mind He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour. . . ~~ iii. 4x. 
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Minp. — Than on the torture of the mind to lie In restless ecstasy . . . . . « « Macbeth, iii. 
O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 2... 1. 1 6 ew ee ee ee ew hte 
No mind that’s honest But in it shares some woe . 2 1 2 1 ge ee ew ww ee IVs 
Infected minds To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets . . . Miter Set ae ieee, See 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. I think, but dare not speak ae, en OW, 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear: a eV 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, Pluck from the memory a rcoted sorrow?. . ._ V. 
A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye . . . « « Hamlet, i. 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, An understanding saiple aiid inschooled’: ee oe eee 


Where, my lord? — In my mind's eye, Horatio . . . fot, > SEA 
As this temple waxes, The inward service of the mind and soul Gaus wide withal>. ee ae ome | 
But to my mind, though ] am native here And to the manner born . . . 0. i 
Taint not thy mind, nor let the soul contrive Against thy mother aught. . . . 0.0.0. . i 


The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, A savageness in unreclaimed blood . . . . . .) ik 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. . .~ iii. 


To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. . . . .. =. ~~, lil. 
O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword iti. 
She may strew Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds . . . 2... ew ee ew eV, 
If your mind dislike any thing, obey it . . ee le wo A ay roa tay dag ee, OME 
Let this same be presently performed, Even while men’s siti are ceil) e Sos & So Sok 


Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, Not to be over-ruled. . . . . Aung Lear,i. 
He cannot flatter, he, An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth! . 2... 0... OU 
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When the mind’s free, The body’s delicate . . . oii 
The tempest in my mind Doth from my senses take all fealing else Save what beats thete . 
A serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my hair... 2 ot 
Who alone suffers suffers most 1’ the mind, Leaving free things and happy shows behind: - il. 6, 
The mind much sufferance doth o’erskip When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship . . iii. 6, 
These things sting His mind so venomously . . . 6 6 © 6 6 6 ee we ew ew ew ee IMR 
To deal plainly, I fear I am not in my perfect mind. . . 6 2. 2 2 6 6 ew ew ew eee OM 
I saw Othello’s visage in his mind. . 2. 1. 6 1 6 © 6 ee oe ew ew ww we ee Othello, i. 3. 
She that could think and ne’er disclose hermind . .. . els! eo Ko rota, ae > pai Ee 
Hath all those requisites in him that folly and green minds 106k after ee ae ae ee ee | ee 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! Farewell the plumed troop! . . . . . . iil. 3. 
Panence, I say; your mind perhaps may change. — Never . . . . © «© 6 © © «© « «© Wie 3. 
Is true of mind and made of no such baseness As jealous creatures are . . . .. .. © iii g 
We bring forth weeds, When our quick minds lie still . . . . ~ » « « Ant, and Cleo. i. 2. 
’T is one of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots Out of the mind: ee ee ee ae ee | ce 
As the fits and stirs of ’s mind Could best express. . . . 2.) © 6 Cymbeline, i. 3 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare, She is alone the Arabian bird Be a ee a a EY 
Keep unshaked That temple, thy fair mind . . . . . 1 2 0 ee ee ew ee eel OU 
Thy mind to her is now as low as were Thy fortunes . . . 2. 1 7 6 ee ee ee es Ct 2 
What is in thy mind, That makes thee starethus? . . . . 1. 6 «© 0 © © © we we we ew OS 
If you could wear a mind Dark as your fortune is . 2. 6. 6 1 ee ee ee ew Ge 
I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good -. . a ee ee ee ce | 
MINDED. — But to know How you stand minded in the weichity difference. . « Henry VITA. 1 
Who ’s there, besides foul weather ?—One minded like the weather, most unquietly Aing Lear, ili. 1 
MINDING. — We do not come as minding to content you. . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
Yet sit and see, Minding true things by what their mockeries be . . . . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Mine. — What’s mine is yours and what is yoursis mine . . . . . . Seas. for Meas. v. i. 
But mine and mine I loved, and mine I praised, And mine that is was proud on Much Ado, Ww. t. 
Mine own, and notmineown .... . ‘ . . . .Mid. N. Dream, iw. 1. 
I will delve one yard below their mines, And haw ther ait the moon... . . . Hamlet, ii. 4. 
MincLeE. — Too hot! too hot! To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods . . Winter's Zale, i. 2. 
Ourself will mingle with society, And play the humble host . . . ~ 2. . Macbeth, iii. 4, 
O heavenly mingle! Be’st thou sad or merry, The violence of either ‘lige hetoiies Ant and Cleo. i. §. 
MINGLED. — The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together . . . Adl’s Well, ww. 3. 
Minim. — Rests me his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom Romeo and Fultet, ii. 4. 
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Minimus. — You dwarf; You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Minion. — Fortune shall cull forth Out of one side her happy minion . . . . , King Fohn, ii. 


Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride. . . 2. 2 1 1 1. 1. 1 Henry IV. i. 
Let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions ofthe moon. . . ... . .i. 
Like valour’s minion carved out his passage se ee ee ww ww ew «Macbeth, i. 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, Turned wild in nature... . . . Oks 
Minister. — I and my fellows Are ministers of Fate. . . . . . . . Tempest, iii. 


Shall we serve heaven With less respect than we do minister To our gross selves? Meas. for Meas. ii. 
O you blessed ministers above, Keep me in patience! . . . . . ... 6... ee 
How sweetly you do minister to love, That know love’s grief by his complexion! Much Ado, i. 
He that of greatest works is finisher Oft does them by the weakest minister . . Ad/’s Well, ii. 
In a most weak — and debile minister, great power, great transcendence ........ ii. 
Such as my wit affords And over-joy of heart doth minister . 2. 2... . 2 Henry VI. i. 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell! . . a a, MS Se aT, oY » . « Richard 11. i. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow? Macbeth, v. 
Therein the patient Must minister to himself. — Throw physic to the dogs; 1 ll none ofit . v. 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned Haslet, i. 
MiNiIsTERING. — A ministering angel shall my sister be, When thou liest howling ge, ee Wa 
Minnow. — That low-spirited swain, that base minnow of thy mirth. . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you His absolute ‘shall’ . . . . C ortolanus, iii. 
MINSTRELS. — None but minstrels like of sonneting . . . . .. . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Minstrecsy. — I love to hear him lie, And I will use him for my minstre!sy ee ree oe a 
Every room Hath blazed with lights and brayed with minstrelsy . . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 
Mint. — With some excellent jests, fire-new fromthe mint. . . . . . .  Vwelfth Night, iii. 


A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, That hath a mint of phrases in his brain Love’sL. L ost, i. 


~ Whose gall coins slanders like a mint, To match us in comparisons with dirt Tyrvud. and Cress. i. 
MinuTE. — The very minute bids thee ope thine ear; Obey and be attentive . . . Yesnpest, i. 


Better three hours too soon than a minute too late . . 2... 1 1 ww. Merry Wives, ii. 
I'll put a girdle round about the earth In forty minutes . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
I do repent The tedious minutes I with her have spent... .....2.2.2.2.2. «4h 
He that will divide a minute into athousand parts . . . . . . . . . As Vou Like Tt, iv. 
And break but a part of the thousandth part of a minute in the affairs oflove. . .. . . iv. 
Knew the true minute when Exception bid himspeak . . ........ Adl’s Well, i. 


But falls into abatement and low price, Evenina minute. ....... Twelfth Night, i. 
No interim, not a minute’s vacancy be cNes aoa A ata) ae ade Sa Gt ee ae Bee a OW 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour, Still and anon cheered up the heavy time King Sohn, iv. 
My thoughts are minutes; and with sighs they jar Their watches on unto mine eyes Richard II. v. 
Every minute now Should be the father of some stratagem ...... =. .2 Henry IV. i. 
To see the minutes how they run, How many make the hour full complete. . . 3 Henry VI. it. 
With ravished listening, could not find His hour of speecha minute... . . Henry VIII, i. 
Trust ye? With every minute you do changeamind . ......4.2.. Coriolanus, i. 
Will speak more in a minute than he will standto ina month . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ir. 
The exchange of joy That one short minute gives me in her sight. . . . . 3... =. 6) Ok 
I must hear from thee every day in the hour, For in a minute there are many days... . iii. 
Every minute of his being thrusts Against my near’st of life. . ......~; Macbeth, iii. 
Each minute teems a new one Rel, SERS ER Oy EP ee BL Se ay vere, ok fe She. > SVG 
Not permanent, sweet, not lasting, The perfume and suppliance of a minute - Hamlet, i. 
For every minute is expectancy Of more arrivance . . . . . . =... we Othello, ii. 
“What damned minutes tells he o’er Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves! . . iii. 
There ’s not a minute of our lives should stretch Without some pleasure now . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one Not halfso oldasthat ....... Cy:nbeline, ii. 
MIRACLE. — Which therein works a miracle in nature. . 2... 0...) Mer. oS Venice, iii. 
Great seas have dried When miracles have by the greatest been denied . . . . All’s Well, ii. 
They say miracles are past. 6. . ee ke ee ke TE 
"T is that miracle and queen of gems That nature pranks her in attracts my soul 7Twel/th Night, ii. 
I have ’scaped by miracle. — I am eight times thrust through the doublet . 2. 1 //eury IV. ii. 
And him, O wondrous him! O miracle of men! . . . . . . 1 we ee Henry IV, ii. 
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MIRACLE. — It must be so; for miracles are ceased . . . . ~ 2 0 2. Henry Vii. 
Be not offended, nature’s miracle, ‘hou art allotted to be ta’en ea me... ot Henry WI. v. 
Chosen from above, By inspiration of celestial grace, ‘To work exceeding miracles on earth . v. 
A faith that reason without miracle Could never plantinme. . . . . . . . Adng Lear, i. 
Nothing almost sees miracles But misery . . . rn nie, Mile 59) ant Gap. a Yah gs oA a. ee ANG 


MrrRAcuLous. — His word is more than the miracilalis harp Ss Pe og Specs ae Se a et apes ls 
Mirror. — Your changed complexions are to mea mirror . . . . eee eC inter’s Tale, i. 
How farest thou, mirror of all martial men? . 2. www we ee et ww tM envy WIAA. 
Call him bounteous Buckingham, The mirror of all courtesy. . 2. . . . «0 Henry VIII. 


No such mirrors as will turn Your hidden worthiness into youreye . . . . Y$udius Caesar, i. 
Was and is, to hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to nature. . 2. 6. 6 6 ee ew eA ailet, ii. 
To make true diction of him, his sembiable is his mirror 2... 7 ew eee ee 
When such a spacious mirror’s set before him, He needs must see himself. . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
MirtTH.—One fading moment’s mirth With twenty watchful, weary, tedious mghts 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 
She enlargeth her mirth so far that there is shrewd construction made of her . Alerry Woives, il. 
My mirth it much displeased, but pleased my woe. . ~ 2 « 6 « « Meas. for Meas. ww. 
I will depart in quiet, And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry . . . . Com. of Errors, ii\. 
I was born to speak all mirth and no matter. . we ew ew ew) Much Ado, ii. 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, hei is ‘alll mirth: ee ee ili. 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose Than wish a snow in May’s pel sy mirth Lowe L. Lost, 1. 
That low-spirited swain, that base minnow of thy mirth . . : i ges Ns 
A merrier man, Within the limit of becoming mirth, I never spent an er s talk withal & &. “ah 
Good at such eruptions and sudden breaking out of mirth . 2. 2 2. 1 ew we ee ee 
Makes most form in mirth, When great things labouring perish in their bith. . . . . .) OY. 
It is impossible: Mirth cannot move a soul in agony . . . 2. 2. 2. - ee ee ew ee OU 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth . . . . oa 8 . . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
The whole quire hold their hips and laugh, And waxen in their mirth gt he Be Ba i ER Ged ee a: 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? What revels arein hand? . . . . . .« 2 ew .) Y. 
Very tragical mirth. Merry and tragical! tedious andbrief! . 2. 2. . 2. ee 2 ew ee OY, 
With mirth and Jaughter let old wrinkles come . . . . . . «© «© «© © « Slew, a Venice, i. 
I would entreat you rather to put on Your boldest suit of mirth. . . . . ii. 
I show more mirth than Iam mistressof . . . . a <a? ‘a gf He: Se Mas ¥ Ou : Dike It, 1. 
Then is there mirth in heaven, When earthly things made even Acone together . 2. 2. . UY. 
Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, Which barsa thousand harms Zam. of Shrew, Induc. 
What is love? ’tis not hereafter; Present mirth hath present laughter . . . /wel/th Night, ii. 
Entertain them sprightly, And let’s be red with mirth. . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth 2Hen.1V. iv. 
Pardon the frankness of my mirth. 2. 2... 2. ew ee eee ee te Henry Viv. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, And leave me out on’t. . . Pia VIL. ii. 
Like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness . . . . « Lvrot. and Cress. i. 
Then, forsooth, the faint defects of age Must be the : scene ‘at mirth, Sr dg, ea tka Se he! Ue oe A 
As she is now, she will but disease our better mirth. . . . we ew ee «6 Covtolanus, i. 
Be large in mirth ; anon we’) drink a measure The table round oe ee ew we Macbeth, ii. 
You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, With most admired disorder . . . © iii. 
With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage. . . . . . . «© s+ + +) Hantlet, i. 
Lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises . . ‘ : ii. 
He was disposed to mirth; but on the sudden A Roman thought hath struck nis Ant. Prete leo. 1. 
How well this honest mirth becomes their labour! . . . . . . . . . + + « Perteles, ii. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast . . . ek 4 il. 
MISADVENTURE. — Your looks are pale and wild, and do ipod Séme miteadlventure Rani. & Sul. v. 
What misadventure is so early up, That calls our person from our morning’s rest? . . 6 . OY. 
MISANTHROPOS. — I am Misanthropos, and hate mankind . . . . . . . Lemon of Athens, iv. 
MISBELIEVER.—Call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine J/er.of ben. 1. 
Miscarry. — If you miscarry, Your business of the world hath soanend. . . . Avng Lear, v 
MiscHANCE.—Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to Shall hoodwink this mischance /¢eszfest, iv. 
Some foul mischance Torment me for my love’s forgetfulness! . . . 70 Gen. of Verona, ii. 


A thousand more mischances than this one Have learned me how to brook this patiently. . Vv. 
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MISCHANCE. — Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot . . . . . . « « » Richard 11. iii. 
Mischance and sorrow go along with you! . . . . « « 2 Henry V7, iii. 
Mischance hath trod my title down, And with dishodour nid: me on 1 the ground 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Let thy dauntless mind Still ride in triumph over all mischance. . . . 1... . ili. 
Meantime forbear, And let mischance be slave to patience . . . . . . Romeo ahi Suliet, v. 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness Than pity for mischance! . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Sleep rock thy brain; And never come mischance between us twain! . . . . . . Hamilet, iii. 
Tis some mischance; the cry is very direful . . . .. . oe eo © + «)6 Othello, ¥ 

MiscuHigF. — Devise something: any extremity rather than a aiechiek.s . . « Merry Wives, iv. 
Goest about to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mischief . . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
Will it serve for any model to build mischiefon?. . . 2. 2. 6. 6 6 eo ee we ee ee 


I pray God his bad voice bode no mischief. . . . SS ae es ee oe CA 
O day untowardly turned! O mischief strangely charting |. Gao os Wh ae oe eB edie. > es HO ae We 
Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in mischief. . . . . . . . « Twelfth Night, v 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky And.pours down mischief. . . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 
A prodigy of fear and a portent Of broached mischief to the unborn times . . .1 Henry 1V.v. 
In good faith, he cares not what mischiefhe does .... . » . « « 22 Henry LV. in. 
What mischiefs might he set abroach In shadow of such Greuiness! i eM Boe es ie ak AVE 
Break out into a second course of mischief, Killing in relapse of mortality . . . Henry V. iv. 


What mischiefs work the wicked ones, Heaping confusion on their own heads! . 2 Henry VJ. ii. 


But that my heart’s on future mischief set, I would speak blasphemy .. . v. 
He is subtle, and as prone to mischief Asable to perform’t . . ‘ a Benes VIL. i. 
Let them look they glory not in mischief, Nor build their evils on the evades of greatmen . ii. 
O mischief, thou art swift To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! . . Romeo and Fultet, v. 
Mischief, thou art afoot, Take thou what course thou wilt . . . . . . . Fulius Ceasar, iii. 


And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, Millions of mischief . . . . 1...) iv. 
Wherever in your sightless substances You wait on nature’s mischief. . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
This is miching mallecho; it means mischief . . . .... .» . . « « Hamlet, iii. 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone Is the next way to draw new mischief on. Othello, i. 


MIscREANT. —A traitor and a miscreant, Too good to be so and too bad to live . Richard //. i. 


MispoustT.—If you misdoubt me that | am not she, I know not how I shall assure you 4's Well, iii. 
Steel thy fearful thoughts, And change misdoubt to resolution . . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Miser. — Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, ina poor house . . . . . As You Like /t, v. 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting A little cloth. . . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
As misers do by beggars, neither gave to me Good word nor look . . . . vot. and Cress. iti. 
I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly astoawhale . . .... . . Pericles, ii. 
MISERABLE. — O miserable, unhappy thatl am! . . . . . .. . ./woGen. of Verona, v. 
The miserable have no other medicine But only hope . . . . . . . ~. « Mleas. for Meas. iii. 


So fortunate, But miserable most, tolove unloved . . . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
For what’s more miserable than discontent? . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
O, I have passed a miserable night, So full of ugly sights, “at gliastly drearis(. . Richard /11. i. 
Wretched, hateful day! Most miserable hour that e’er time saw! . . . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 
There is no time so miserable but aman may betrue . . . - + « « Limon of Athens, iv. 


Miseriges.—If your miseries were in the same abundance as your good fartines are Mer. of Venice, i. 


Better 't were That all the miseries which nature owes Were mine at once . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 
The arbitrator of despairs, Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries . . . 1 Henry VJ. ii. 
So many miseries have crazed my voice, That my woe-wearied tongue is mute Richard //1. iv. 
Airy succeeders of intestate joy s, Poor breathing orators of miseries!. . .. Iv. 
I will not wish ye half my miseries; I have more charity. . . ie. os de Henry VIM. ith. 
I am able now, methinks, Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, To endure more miseries . . «iii. 
I did not think to shed a tear In all my miseries . 2. 6. 2 6 ee ee Sia, aes AAs 
These miseries are more than may be borne ... . ut > Sao “ae Me, | Titus A ndron. iii. 
All the voyage of their life Is bound in shallows and in miseries . . . . . Fulius Cesar, iv. 


When we our betters see bearing our woes, We scarcely think our miseries our foes A ing Lear, iii. 
Your present kindness Makes my past miseries sports. . . . + « «© »« «© « + Pericles, v 
Misz2ry acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows . . . oe ee «) Tempest, ii. 
‘’Tis right;:’ quoth he ‘thus misery doth part The flux of dompany? . . As You Like It, ii. 
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MisEry. — That he did but see The flatness of my misery!. . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Sorrow on thee and all the pack of you, That triumph thus upon my misery! Tain: of the Shrew, iv. 
Misery’s love, O, cometome! . . 2. 1 6 2 6 © eo ew te we ew ew ew ww sw King Fohkn, iti. 
Misery makes sport to mock itself. . . . © . o 6 6 6 w « 0 « Richard I]. ik. 
Kings and mightiest potentates must die, For that’s the end of human misery 1 Henry IJ, iii. 
Mv body round engirt with misery, For what ’s more miserable than discontent? 2 //enry VJ. iit. 
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In a moment, see How soon this mightiness meets misery . . . © . « « Henry I/II. Prol. 


He covets less Than misery itself would give . . 2. . «© © © «© « © «© « « Cortolanus, ii. 
Speed thee straight, And make my misery serve thy turn. . . 1. 6 6 2 «© es we ew IV. 
Let us, that have our tongues, Plot some device of further misery . we a ees Andbou: ili. 
When my heart, all mad with misery, Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh . . . il. 
Can you read) Ay; mine own fortune in my misery . . . . 6 « « « Romeo oud Fuliet, i 

Meagre were his looks, Sharp misery had worn him tothe bones . . . v. 
Willing misery Outlives incertain pomp, is crowned before ...... Pinon: of A jhené iv. 
Nothing almost sees miracles But misery . . . .. . O& BRAN HB oe ae Lear, ii. 
I’l] repair the misery thou dost bear With something rich about ME 6 a 6 ws iv. 
To shift his being, Is to exchange one misery with another . . . — Cynbeline di 1. 


MIsFORTUNE.— Patch grief with proverbs. make misfortune drunk With Gandlewasters: Much Ado,v 
By misfortunes was my life prolonged, To tell sad stories of my own mishaps Com. of Errors, i. 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt Would make me sad . . . . «Mer. of Venice, i. 
Never dare misfortune cross her foot. . . . . . aa ii. 
Bearing their own misfortunes on the back Of such as have before audured the like Rickard. TT. v. 
That makes me bridle passion And bear with mildness my misfortune’s cross . 3 Henry VJ. iv. 
O, give me thy hand, One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 

MIsGivinG. — My misgiving still Falls shrewdly tothe purpose . . . . . . ¥ulius Cesar, iii. 

MISGRAFFED. — Or else misgraffed in respect of years . . .. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 

MisHapP. — My life prolonged, To tell sad stories of my own mishaps . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Whom the fates have marked To bear the extremity of dire mishap!. . ... . eras F 
Shall we curse the planets of mishap That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow? . 1 Peavy VI. i. 
Repose you here in rest, Secure from worldly chances and mishaps! . . . . Zetus Andron. i. 

MISLEADER. — Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick son! . . . « . 2 Henry V1. vy. 

MIsLIKE me not for my complexion, The shadowed livery of the burnished sun Mer. of Venice, in. 
’T is not my speeches that you do mislike, But ’tis my presence . .. . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 

Misprisep. — You spend your passion on a misprised mood . .. . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
Your reputation shall not therefore be misprised . i aa wee we @ eos Yow Like f7, 1: 


MisprisinG.—Disdain and scorn ride sparkling1 in her eyes, Misprising what they look on AfuchA do, iii. 


Misprision. — There is some strange misprision inthe princes . . . . . iv. 
Why, then incision Would let her out in saucers: sweet misprision! . . . . Lowe's in Low iv. 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue Some true loveturned . . . . . ALid. N. Dream, iii. 
Either envy, therefore, or misprision Is guilty of thisfault . . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV.i. 


Miss. — You are very sensible, and yet you miss my sense . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, v 
Be sure of this, What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss. . . . . . . . All’s Well, i. 
O, I should have a heavy miss of thee, If I were much in loye with vanity! . . 1 Henry IV. v. 
Hit or miss, Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes . . . . . . vot. and Cress. i. 

MiIs-SHAPEN. —A foul mis-shapen stigmatic, Marked by the destinies to be avoided 3 Henry V/. ii. 
Serious vanity ! Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 

MIssINGLy. — I have missingly noted, he is of late much retired. . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 

Missive. — And with taunts Did gibe my missive out of audience . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 

MISTAKE. — Well, your old vice still; mistake the word. . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 


I mistake your shape and making quite . . .. . oe ee ew ts Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Mistake me not so much To think my poverty is ieacherous oe 6 ew « 1 AS You Like /t, i. 
The better act of purposes mistook Is to mistake again. . . . . 2 + . King Fohn, in. 
MisTakgstT. — Thou mistakest, Or else committ’st thy knaveries wilfully: ; . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
MISTAKING. — Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings. . . . . . +... . Zempest, i. 
Either this is envy in you, folly, or mistaking . . 2.0. 6 6 e+ 6 6 1) 6=Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Yet sinned I not But in mistaking. . . . . ok 2 2 es Much Ado v 


MISTHOUGHT. — We, the greatest, are misthought For things that others do. . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
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MistTREss. — Now you are metamorphosed with a mistress. . . . < Ywo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
The bouncing Amazon, Your buskined mistress and your warrior love . . Attia. N. Dream, ii. 
My mistress with a monster isin love . . 2 1 1 1 6 ee we eee ee 
I show more mirth than Iam mistressof . . . . . 2. «2 « 6 «© © « AS You Like It, i. 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming? O,stayandhear ... . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
So that the art and practic part of life Must be the mistress to this theoric . . . . Henry V.i. 
Like the lily, That once was mistress of the field and flourished . . . . . Henry V/I/. iii. 
I, the mistress of your charms, The close contriver of all harms . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Conjuring the moon To stand auspicious mistress. . ~ 0 + © « « King Lear, ii. 
Opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more safer ' voiceon you . . . . . Othello, i. 

Mistrust. — None but that ugly treason of mistrust, Which makes me fear. Mer. of Venice, iii. 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . .. . . Richard 1/1. ii. 
Our deeds are done! Mistrust of my success hath donethisdeed . . . . . $ulius Cesar, v. 3. 
Mistrust of good success hath done thisdeed . . . © . 2 1 1 6 + te ee ew ew ee OW BD 
He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers Our offices . . . . . 1. 6 « © « Macbeth, iii. 3. 

Misusep. — She misused me past the endurance ofa block. . . . .. . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
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You have simply misused our sex in your love-prate sh ae. . As You Like It, iv. 1. 
MiriIGATE. — I have spoke thus much To mitigate the justice of ‘hy pleat. . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
MITIGATION. — Without any mitigation or remorse of voice . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
Moan. — Nor do I now make moan to be abridged From such a noble rate . . Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 

Let us pay betimes A moiety of that mass of moan tocome . . . « Trot.and Cress. ii. 2. 
MoBtep. — ‘The mobled queen?’ — That ’s good; ‘ mobled queen? is ‘goed . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 


Mock. — Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, As much in mock as mark re Jor Meas. v. 1. 
She mocks all her wooers out of suit . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 6 we we ew ww ew we Mitch Ado, ii. 1. 


If I should speak, She would mock me intoair . . . ...... a cate ey ee CAT TY 
It were a better death than die with mocks, Which is as bad as die with tickling owes lil. 3. 
They do it but in mocking merriment ; And mock for mock is only my intent . Love's L. Lost, v Vv. 2. 
Look, how you butt yourself in these sharp mocks! . . . ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
The world’s large tongue Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ie he ed. Mime 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, But you must join in souls to mock me too? M. N. Dream, iii.2. 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. . . ~ . 2 « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 1. 


An you mean to mock me after, you should not have mocked: me = before . . As You Like It, i. 2. 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite The man that mocks it . . . . . Richard JI. i. 3. 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood With solemn reverence... . . . + Ile 2. 
And the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us . . . ~ . « « 2 Henry IV. ii. 2. 
Sadly [ survive, To mock the expectation of the world, To frustrate prophecies Re SERS 
Many a thousand widows Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands . . Henry V. i. 2. 


Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down . . . 1. 1 6 ee ee ; a ee F 
T is his kind of speech: he did not mock us . 2... 6 1 6 ee ee Coriolanus, i il. 3. 
I mock at death With as big heart asthou. . 2... 6 6 6 ee et ee iti. 2, 
I'll trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once. . . . 2 + 6 8 ee ee Titus Andreu ids 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show... 2. ee 6 ee ee ee «) Macbeth, i. 7. 
Do not mock me: I ama very foolish fond old man... . « « « « King Lear, iv. 7. 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock The meat it feeds on... . . . Othello, iti. 3, 
Fill our bowls once more; Let ’s mock the midnight 5 | . Ant. and Cleo. iit. 13. 
MockaB.s. — The behaviour of the country is most mockable at the court . As You Like /t, iti. 2. 
Mockep. —I shall be rather praised for this than mocked . . . - . . . + Merry Wives, iii. 2. 
Laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation. . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 


Prepare To see the life as lively mocked as ever Still sleep mocked death . « Winter's Tale, v. 3. 
The fixure of her eye has motion in ’t, As we are mocked with art. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 2 6 2 es We 3. 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort As if he mocked himself . . . . dius Cesar, i. 2. 
Mocker. — Well said, old mocker: I must needs be friends with thee. . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Never did mockers waste more idle breath. . . . . . - + se +s Mid N. Dream, iii. 2. 


In truth, I know itis asin tobe a mocker. ... . » we we ew Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Tf thou diest before I come, thou art a mocker of my iabour . ee ew et) AS You Like It, ii. 6. 
Our very priests must become mockers . . . Re a 1 ee ew ws) 6 Coviolanus, ii. 1. 


Mockerigs, — A lousy knave, to have his gibes and his mbokeries t. . 2. « Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
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MockeErIEes.—Yet sit and see, Minding true things by what their mockeries be . /7enry V. iv. Prol. 
Mockery. — Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born?. . . . . . ) .) Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2 
Observe him, for the love of mockery. 2. 2. 2. 1. 6 1 we we ow ew ew Lewelfth Night, ii. 
O that I were a mockery king of snow! .. oe «we « Richard 11, iv. 
I wonder he is so fond To trust the mockery of inguier siibers ~ ee ew ew) Richard 111, iin. 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail In monumental mockery. . . . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 


5. 

I. 

2. 

4% 

Hence, horrible shadow! Unreal mockery, hence! . . eo ee ew we Macbeth, iii. 4. 
It is, as the air, invulnerable, And our vain blows mali@ous mockery 0 ew we) Hamlet 1, 
What cannot be preserved when fortune takes, Patience her injury a mockery makes Othello, i. 3. 
MockinGc. — Nay, but the devil take mocking .. oe ew ew ew ew we AS Kou Like /t, iii. 2. 
Come, come, you ’re mocking: we will have no éellings. se ew we) Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread, And find nocheck . . . . . . . Aing Fohn, v. 1. 
It is a pretty mocking of the life. Here isatouch; is’t good? . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
Mope -. — Will it serve for any model to build mischief on? . . . . . » Much Ado, 1. 3. 
That small model of the barren earth Which serves as paste and cover 40 our bones Richard /7/. iii. 2. 
When we mean to build, We first survey the plot, then draw the model. . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 3. 
What do we then but draw anew the model In fewer offices, or at last desist To build at all? . i. 3. 
We survey The plot of situation and the model, Consent upon a sure foundation, . . . . . i 3. 
Like one that draws the model of a house Beyond his power to build it. . . . ee ae 
O England! model to thy inward greatness, Like little body with a mighty heart Heury Vv. ii. Prol. 
Princes are A model, which heaven makes like to itself. . . . «. . . e« . . © Pericles, ii. 2. 


MoperaTE. — Be moderate, be moderate. Why tell vou me of moderation? Trot. and Cress. iv. 4. 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, excessive grief the enemy tothe living Ad/’s Well, iv 1. 


Stayed it long? — While one with moderate haste might tella hundred . . . . . = Hamilet,i. a 
Movern. — Fu! of wise saws and modern instances . . . . ~ 2 6 «© AS You Like /t, ii. 7. 
To make modern and familiar, things supernatural and caliseless oe ew ww All’ s Well, ii. 3. 
These thin habits and poor likelihoods Of modern seeming . . » 6 « « « Othello, i. 3 


Mopesrt. — Joy could not show itself modest enough without a badge of bitterness Much Ado, \. 1. 
Modest as the dove; She is not hot, but temperate asthe morn . . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
You must confine yourself within the modest limits of order . 2. 1 1... Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
How modest in exception, and withal How terrible in constant resolution . . . . Henry V. ii. 4. 


In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility... . MRE 
I could say more, But reverence to your calling makes me modest. . .. . Heisy VI. Vv. 3. 
Modest as morning when she coldly eyes The youthful Phebus . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Modest doubt is called The beacon of the wise. . ee i AS ee as eo eee 
To the spire and top of praises vouched, Would seem but modest se 6 © 6 «© 6 Coritolanus, i. 9. 
Modest wisdom plucks me From over-credulous haste. . . o 0 6 «© « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Falseness cannot come from thee; for thou look’st Modest as Tustice og we ce we WP ertelese ve i 
Mopesty. — By my modesty, The jewel in my dower ....... ~ « « Lempest, iii. 1. 
Maids, in modesty, say'no’ . . . . . go +h Two Gen. of Verona, }. 2. 
Can it be That modesty may more betray our sense Than woman’s  Tightness? Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
To the extremest shore of my modesty . . . in. 2. 
Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, Plead on ber part s some cause to "ou sunktiows Cin. ier ied. 
As roughly as my modesty would letme. . 2... 2. 1 1 ew ew ew ee v.10. 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty . . . o: Gel a ‘A Much ‘Ado, Iv. 1. 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, Let all my sins lack mercy eg iv. i. 
How it may concern my modesty, In sucha presence here to plead my thoughts Mid. N. Dicae, i, 3. 
You do impeach your modesty too much... bin as Bee ee. SES 


Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, No touch of bashifulness? oO hod ee Sn SUS 
In the modesty of fearful duty I read as much as from the rattling tongue... =. =... OWE 
Take pain To allay with some cold drops of modesty Thy skipping spirit . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
It will be pastime passing excellent, If it be husbanded with modesty Jays. of the ares Induc. 1. 
Her beauty and her wit, Her affability and bashful modesty. . . he 2s he ii, it 
Then we wound our modesty and make foul the clearness of our deservings eo AW s Well, 1. 3 
I perceive in you so excellent a touch of modesty. . . . 2. « Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 
Tell me, in the modesty of honour, Why you have given me siich clear lights of favour... Vd. 
A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of modestv . . . . . . +. « Henry Viv. 2. 
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Mopesty.—Her looks do argue her replete with modesty ; Her words do show her wit 3 Henry V/J.iii.2. 


Till strange love, grown bold, Think true love acted simple modesty . . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
In pure and vestal modesty, Still blush, as thinking their own-kissessin. . . . 0.0.04 04. ‘iii 
Gave him what becomed love I might, Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. . . . ._ iv. 
In a friend, itis cold modesty . ....... oe ew ww wt Fttlius Caesar, iii. 


Well digested in the scenes, set down with as much modesty ascunning. . .. . Hamlet, ii. 
With this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty ofnature . . . . +... iii. 
Such an act That blurs the grace and blush of modesty . . . 6s ie on Sg Nios Gh a se “ANN 
I should make very forges of my cheeks, That would to cinders bari ie modesty . Othello, iv. 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, I would adventure . . . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 


Mooicums. — What modicums of wit he utters! his evasions have ears thus long Tro. & Cress. ii. 
Mopo. — The prince of darkness is a gentleman: Modo he’s called, and Mahu. . Aung Lear, iii. 
Movute. — Bring forth this counterfeit module. . . ~ + « « « » All’s Well, iv. 
All this thou seest is but a clod And module of confounded royalty . . . « » King Fohn, v 
Morety. — If thou engrossest all] the griefs are thine, Thou robbest me of a moiety A//’s Well, iii. 
Let us pay betimes A moiety of that massof moantocome .... . . TZvot.and Cress. ii. 
In the name lay A moiety of the world . . . . . . see ew ew we Amt. and Cleo. v. 


Mo.tpwarp.—Sometime he angers me With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant 1 Henry JV. iii. 


Mo sg. — Tread softly, that the blind mole may not Heara footfall. . . . . . . Sempest, iv. 


My father had a mole upon his brow. . . oe ew ew ww ew ws Lwelfth Night, v 
Well said, old mole! canst work i’ the earth so ‘ast? et ay 2 e « « e)= Hamlet, i. 
The blind mole casts Copped hills towards heaven, to tell the earth | 1s thronged . . . Pericles, i. 
MoceniLu. — This molehill here, That raught at mountains with outstretched arms 3 Henry V/. i. 
Here on this molehill will I sit me down . . . fo Be a do ee ea as ee ee SS 
As if Olympus to a molehill should In supplication 6d: ; ‘ . « © Coritolanus, v 


MOLESTATION. — I never did like molestation view On the evchated flood - « . . Othello, ii. 
Moment. — Matters of great moment, No less importing than our general good 3 Richard /1J. iui. 
A choice hour To hear from hima matter of some moment . . .. . . - «Henry VIII. i. 
Because we have business of more moment, We will be short with you . . . gt, PAE 


In this extant moment, faith and troth, Strained purely from all hollow bias-drawing ‘Troi. &Cress. iv. 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, Loyal and neutral, ina moment? Afacédeth, ii. 
A small] request, And yet of momenttoo. . ... . we ew ew ew) Cymbeline, i. 
MOMENTANY as a sound, Swift as a shadow, short as any dreani . + - « «© Mid. N. Dream, i, 


MomMENTARY. — O momentary grace of mortal men! . . wee ee) Richard 111. iii. 


MoMENTARY-SWIFT. — With wings more momentary-swift than thought . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Monarcu. — It becomes The throned monarch better than his crown . . . fer. of Venice, iv. 
His neigh is like the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage Aezry V. iii. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, He’s more secure to keep it shut than shown Pericdes, i. 
Monpay.—He swore a thing to me on Monday night, which he forswore on Tuesday Jfuch Ado, v 
Money. — When you looked sadly, it was for want of money . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


There is either liquor in his pate or money in his purse when he looks so merrily Merry Wives, ii. 


They Say, if money go before, allways dolieopen . . 2. 1. 1. 1 ew we ew ew we we ee CU 
Money is a good soldier, sir, and willon. . . . «6 + Se bat a het ee A Ge Cole ee Me? 
I would not break with her for more money than T ll speak of . ge 5 he in Seo aa gee Gee ae 


I think to repay that money will be a biting affliction 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 6 1 we ew ew ew ew ee CUM 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. . . . a ee ee ey ee ee ee 
By some device or other The villain is o’er-raught of all my money » « « Com. of Errors, i. 


Some tender money to me; some invite me; Some other give me thanks for kindnesses . . iv. 
Money by me! heart and good-will you might ; But surely, master, nota rag of money . ._ iv. 
With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money enough in his purse. . . . Aluch Ado, ii. 
Well, a horn for my money, when all’s done . . . . bo ale ae, wh 2s 
Borrows money in God’s name, the which he hath used so long ‘and n never st paid a Os o 
Neither have I money nor commodity To raise a presentsum ... . . . Mer. of Vinten 1. 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, Where money is . . . 1. 1 6 © © 8 © + © © © ode 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down The rate of usance . 1. 1. 6 1 ee ew ee 
You have rated me About my moneys and my usances. . . . 2. 6 © © © © we we we eek 


4. 
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Monry. — You come to me, and you say, ‘Shylock, we would have moneys’ . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
What should I say to you? Should I not sav, *Hath a dog money?’ . . .. . 1. + tt 3 
You called me dog; and for these courtesies [il lend you thus much moneys. . . . 2. « « is 3 


If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not Astothy fmends. . . . giv ee Be Se tg ge ae 
Supply your present wants and take no doit Of usance for my maneve ee ee ae ee Oe 
He was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy . . 2. 6. 1 2 6 ee ee ew ee) Ot 
Tell not me of mercy; This is the fool that Jent out money gratis. . . . 2. 6 - se ee) Oe 3. 
I think you have no money in your purse . . gt ce . « As You Like It, ii. 4 
He that wants money, means, and content is without dine good fricnds fe ge nie ge ae a SS 
Would take her with all faults, and moneyenough . . . .. . . . Sam. of the Shrew, i.1 
Why, nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal. . . . . ‘ : ee Sede de 
There ’s money for thee: if you tarry longer, I shall give worse pasnient ‘ ” Twelfth Night, iv. 1. 
You can fool no more money out of me at this throw . . . . 2. 6 ee v. 1 
Mine honest friend, Will you take eggs for money? . . . . 1... ee Wintér's Tale, i. 2 
Offer me no money, I pray you: thatkills my heart 2. 2. 1. 1. 6. 0 ee ew ew ee ww CIV. 
He sings several tunes faster than you ’ll tell money. . . iv. 4. 
Led so grossly by this meddling priest, Dreading the curse that money. may buy out Ris ing Sohn, i itl, 4. 
You owe me money, Sir John; and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it 1 Henry JV. iii. 3. 
I owe her money; and whether she be damned for that, Iknow not . . . . .2 Henry /V.ii. 4 
There shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on mv score . . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 2. 
Such as give Their money out of hope they may believe... . ~ . « « Henry VII. Prol. 
This is no time to lend money, especially upon bare friendship, sritliout security 7112. of A thens, iii. 1. 
No eyes in your head, nor no money in your purse?. . . . . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
I say, put money in thy purse .. . te ee Veh ae Ce OR Oe A ee He ee SERCH 
With no money at all and a little more ik Se Fa? Stine - ot kt wO S et BO ee oo 
Mongy-sacs. — I did dream of money-bags to-night . . . . . . « . « . Mer. of Venice, ii. 5 
MonGrecs. — Ye go for men; As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs . Macéeth, iii. 1. 
Monkey. — I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys . . . . Aer. of Venice, iii. x 
More new-fangled than an ape, more giddy in my desires than a sie! . As You Like It, iv. 1 
The strain of man’s bred out Into baboon and monkey . . . . « Timon of Athens, i. 
God help thee, poor monkey! But how wilt thou do for a father? . » es es  « Macbeth, we 2 
Monks. — But all hoods make not monks. . . . . . . Henry VITT. iii. 1 
MonmouTu. — A river in Macedon ; and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth Henry V’. iv. 7 
Ill tell you there is good men porn at Monmouth ......... iv. 7 
Monsrgur. —This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice. . . . .. 0... Lewes L. Lo: v. 2 
Monster. — My mistress with a monster is in love . . . 2 » + « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2 
A very monster in apparel, and not like a Christian footboy . ~ . . « Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 2. 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes . . woe ee ew ew ee Trot. and Cress. iii. 3 
He’s grown a very land-fish, ianguageless,. 3 a qranister ae gore at ati pat ca SAMCd 
For the multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monster of the miteinide . + Coriolanus, ii: 3 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil, is angel yet inthis . Hamlet, iii. 4:. 
He echoes me, As if there were some monster in his thought » oe ew ew ww ee) Othello, iis 3 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock The meat it feedson . . . iil. 3 
The imperious seas breed monsters, for the dish Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish C ‘ymbeline, i lv. 2 
Monstrous. — I'll speak in a monstrous little voice .. . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 2 
You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear The smallest monstrats mouse... . +. + VE 
Every one fault seeming monstrous till his fellow-fault came to match it. . As You Like /t, iii. 2. 
Thou this to hazard needs must intimate Skill infinite or monstrous desperate. . Adl’s Well, it. 
It must be an answer of most monstrous size that must fitall demands . . . . . . «~~ ii 2: 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces That once were his . . . . . . « Henry VIII. 1.2. 
Should in this trice of time Commit a thing so monstrous . . . . . King Lear, i i. 1. 
O monstrous world ! Take note, take note, O world, To be direct aed honest] is not safe Othello, ini. 3. 
We had much more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved noting <A nt. and Cleo. it. 2. 
MonTHu. — Who is his companion now? He hath every month a new sworn brother Afuch Ado, i. 1. 
I had rather pray a month with mutton and porridge. . . Love's L. Lost, i. i. 
What was a month old at Cain’s birth, that’s not five weeks old as yet? . Be tees lie vor ee el dey NSS 
The moon was a month old when Adam wasnomore . . . . 1. +--+ 2 ee ee + iv 
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Monrtu. — Love, whose month is ever May, Spied a blossom passing fair. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Three crabbed months had soured themselvestodeath .... .. . . Wenter’s T. ale, i. 2. 


It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest forever .1 Henry JV. ii. 2. 
As full of spirit as the month of May, And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. . . iv. 1. 
As the year Had found some months asleep and leaped them over. . . . . 2 Hewes I V. iv. 4. 
Will speak more in a minute than he will stand toina month . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
That it should come to this! But two months dead: nay, not so much, nottwo. . Haselet, i. 2. 
A little month, or ere those shoes were old. . . . . ene 2 << 2 oe Ady 
Monument. — Or else for ever be confixed here, A marble monument eee Meas for Meas. Vv. 3 
On your family’s old monument Hang mournful epitaphs ae ee . . . Much Ado,iv. 1 
He shall live no longer in monument than the bell rings and the widow weeps 2 
She sat like patience on a monument, Smiling at grief. . 2. 2... . Twelfth Night, ii li. 4. 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments . . . « « Richard 11.1.1 
When old time shall lead him to his end, Goodness and he fil up one mionumentl Henry VIII. ii. 1 
Like a taper in some monument, Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks 72¢us A ndron. ii. 3 
Our monuments Shall be the maws ofkites . . . . . . . 1... « « « Macbeth, iii. 4 
This grave shall have a living monument... . . ~ 2 © « « © «) Hamlet, v.1 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie Without a monument . » 2 «2 « « Cymbeline, iv. 2 
MONUMENTAL. —Quite out of fashion, like arusty mail In monumental mockery 770i. and Cress. iii. 3 
That whiter skin of hers than snow, And smooth as monumental alabaster. . . . Othello, v. 2 
Moop. — Abetting him to thwart me in my-emood . . . . . . 2 «© «© « ) Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
My wife is ina wayward MOOG. to-day © <i. 4! wl os ke a we OR a iv. 4. 
You spend your passion ona misprised mood. . ae ee Mid. N. Dein iti, 2 
Affection, Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood Of what: it tikes or loathes Mer. of Venice, iv. 1 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, The quality of persons . . TZwelftk Night, ii. 1 
That close aspect of his Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. . . . King Sohn, iv. 2 
Thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as any in Italy. . . . . . . . 0 Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 1 
When Fortune in her shift and change of mood Spurns down her late beloved 72mon of Athens, i. 1 
Fortune is merry, And in this mood will give us any thing . . . . . . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 2 
She is importunate, indeed distract: Her mood will needs be rene ~ 2 2 « « « Hamlet, iv. 5 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods . . . . . « « King Lear, ii. 2 
O the blest gods ! so will you wish on me, When the rash mood ison. . a ee ee Ae 
You are but now cast in his mood, a punishment more in policy than in qialies . . « Othello, ii. 3. 
Of one whose subdued eyes, Albeit unused to the melting mood, Droptears_ . . Ww 
In that mood The dove will peck the estridge . . - . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 13. 
Moopy. — Recreation barred, what doth ensue But moody and dull melancholy? Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
Being moody, give him line and scope . . > . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 
If that your moody discontented souls Do through the clouds behold this present hour Xick. ///. v. 
As soon moved to be moody, and as soon moody tobe moved . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Give me some music; music, moody food Of us that trade in love. . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


Moopy-MaAbD and desperate stags Turn on the bloody hounds . . - + « 1 Henry VI. Ww. 
Moon. — You are gentlemen of brave mettle; you would lift the moon out of her sphere Tempest, i ii. 
Thy complexion shifts to strange effects, Afterthe moon. . . . - - + Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
The moon was a month old when Adam wasno more. . . .. . + + Love's L. Lost, iv. 
The moon is never buta monthold . .. . ee foe 8 ee re 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright Through the ranspareot bosom of the deep . iv. 
My face is but a moon, and clouded too. — Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds do! v 
Vouchsafe, bright moon, and these thy stars, toshine . . . 2. 1. 1. 1 8 8 ee ew ee) CW: 
v 

v 


Thus change I like the moon. . see ‘ ‘ ; er 

You took the moon at full, but now anes 8 changed. _ Yet still shed is the moon. . . 
Four happy days bring in Another moon ............: Mid. Nv. Dream,’ 1 
Methinks, how slow This old moon wanes! . . .. . 2. 6 © © © © & © & © #© © 8 i. 
The moon, like to a silver bow New-bent in heaven. . . 2. 2 2 6 we ew ew te te et ee lh 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon . . . 1. 1 ee ee ew et tt ew we kk 
I do wander every where, Swifter than the moon’s sphere . . . sy Se a Be Je AB, 
The moon, the governess of floods, Pale in her anger, washes all the ; BI gee. we or a ee. TE 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, Cupid all armed . . - 2 6 eee © 6 6 6 Oh 
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Moon. — Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
The moon methinks looks with a watery eye; And when she weeps, weeps every little flower _ iii. 
We the globe can compass soon, Swifter than the wandering moon... . .. =...) OW. 


Leave it to his discretion, and let us listen tothe moon ...... . v 
Myself the man i’ the moon do seem tobe. . . Bo age ee gk, TG. ee er es Ce v 
I am aweary of this moon: would he would change ! Bo iad minw <a oes, By Ga Pe es OR ee | 
Truly, the moon shines with a good grace . v 
Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams; I thank thee, Moon, for shining, now so oliight v. 
Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion And would not be awaked . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 
By yonder moon I swear you do me wrong. . . o's, Re te a As. eee daar eat: yin ep ee 
’T is like the howling of Irish wolves against the moon . . . . . «© «0 AS You Like It, v 
Good Lord, how bright and goodly shines the moon!. . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
And the moon changes even as your mind . . . ae ae ee oe eee ee 2 
”*T is not that time of moon with me to make one in so ovekipping a dialogue . « Lwelfth Night, i. 
You may as well Forbid the sea for to obey the moon . . . . . . we OWtnter's 1 ale, i. 
Never gazed the moon Upon the water ashe ll stand . . iv. 
Five moons were seen to-night; Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about Theother four K. Sohn, i Iv. 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth . . . . Richard 1]. ii. 
We that take purses go by the moon and the seven stars, aiid not by Pheebus . . 2 Henry LV. i. 
Let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon . . . . 1... wi 
Being governed, as the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress the moon. . . . .. . wi. 
The fortune of us that are the moon’s men doth ebb and flow like the sea . . . . 1. ww 


Methinks it were an easy leap, To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon . . . . 1 i, 
O’ershine you as tnuch as the full moon doth the cinders of the element. . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
A good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon; or rather the sun and not the moon Henry V. v. 
That I, being governed by the watery moon, May send forth plenteous tears . Richard //1, ii. 
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Strikes his breast hard, and anon he casts His eye against the moon . . . . Heary VIJ1. iii. 
I am afraid His thinkings are below the moon, not worth His serious considering . . . iit. 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, As sun to day, as turtle toher mate 7702. and Cis it. 
The sun borrows of the moon, when Diomed keeps his word . . . . Y Ys a ae Oe ee 
They threw their caps As they would hang them on the horns 0’ the moon. . \Covisliiwes, i. 
Being moved, he will not spare to gird the gods. — Be-mock the modest moon . .. . . «ik 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, And scarred the moon with splinters . . ._ iv. 
You are smelt Above the moon: we must be burnt for you . . ave 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus When he by night lay bathed i in aiden blood Tit. And. i}. 
Mv lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon . . iv. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, Who i is alieady sick and wale with grief Rom. and Ful. i it. 
By yonder blessed moun I swear That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops. . . . . . ii. 
O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, That monthly changes. . ee ee eee 
Renew | could not, like the moon; There were no suns to borrow of. . . Tinmin of Athens, iv. 3. 
The moon ’s an arrant thief, And her pale fire she snatches fromthesun ... ... . iv. 3. 
The sea ’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves The moon into salt tears. . . . . 2. 1) iv. 3 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, Than sucha Roman. . .. . . Sulius Caesar, iv. 3. 
Upon the corner of the moon There hangs a vaporous drop profound .. . . . Macbeth, iii. 5. 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew Slivered in the moon’s eclipse. . . ee ee ee eee oe 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty to the m moon. . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
In complete steel Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, Making night hideous . . . . . i & 
Thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen About the world have times twelve thirties been . iii. 2. 
I will delve one yard below their mines, And blow them at the moon. . . . . . . . © ile 
Collected from all simples that have virtue Under the moon. . . . . . . 2. ee ee) IW 
These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no goodtous . . . . . . . King Lear,i.2 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon To stand auspicious mistress . . .. . We 
For all beneath the moon Would I not leap upright. . . . is Sal dann ute ee Mae ee >. A 
Methought his eyes Were two full moons; he had athousand noses. . . ... ++. iv.6 
Packs and sects of great ones, That ebb and flow by the moon . . 8. 2 Vey 


Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, Till now some nine moons Wasted. . Othello, i. 3. 
To follow still the changes of the moon With fresh suspicions . . . . 2. 6 +e ee) hie 3. 
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Moon. — Heaven stors the nose at it, and the moon winks. . . . . . Othello, iv. 2. 
It is the very error of the moon ; She comes more nearer earth than she was wont . . . vw 2 
Alack, our terrene moon Is now eclipsed! . . . we ee ee) At. and Cleo. ill, 13. 
There is nothing left remarkable Beneath the visiting. moon. . . 2. 6 ee ew ee ew AW ES. 
I am marble-constant; now the fleeting moon No planet is of mine . . . . wa 
lf Cesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket . Cymbetine, i ili, 3. 
But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow kiss the moon, I carenot. . . . Pericles, iii. 1 

MoonrEaMs. — To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1 

Moonisu. — Being but a moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing AsY.L. Iti iii. 2 

Moon icurT. — Thou hast by moonlight at her window ante With feigning voice 47. N. Dream, i. 1 
1] met by moonlight, proud Titania . . a fie OM as ‘i I 
There is two hard things 7 that is, to bring the oonlght sate a ‘chamber ae a iii. 1 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! . . . _ Mer. of Venice, v 1 

MoOONSHINE.—Look in the almanac; find out moonshine, find Gut moonshine Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1. 
I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines Lag ofa brother . . . . . . . . King Lear,i.2 
1°} make a sop o’ the moonshine of you... be ae ee, 2A 

Moor-piTcH. — What sayest thou to a hare, or the: rielanchely. of Moor-ditch? . . Y Henry IV.1 2. 

MorRAL. — Goest about to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mischief . . . Much Ado, i. 3. 
By my troth, I have no moral meaning . . ; . . iti 4 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency To be so moral when he shall endure T he like himself . wd 
This moral ties me over to time and a hot summer . . ~ . « « « Henry Viv. 2 
Young men, whom Aristotle thought Unfit to hear moral philosophy. . . Lrot. and Cress. ii. 2 
The moral of my wit Is ‘plain and true’; there’s all the reach ofit . . . . | . iv. 4 

MORALER. — Come, you are too severe a moraler . . . i ie oe " Othello, } ii. 3. 

Moratity.—As lief have the foppery of freedom as the morality of imprisonment Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 

MoRALIZzE. — What said Jacques? Did he not moralize this spectacle? . . As You Like It, ii. 1. 


Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, I moralize two meanings in one word. . Xichard ITI. iti. 1. 
More. —She is indeed more than l took herfor . . . . . . . - 0 «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Giving thy sum of more To that which hadtoomuch . . . . . . «. . As You Like It, it. 


I have no more; And she can have no more than all have. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
More matter fora May morning . . .. Twelfth Night, iii. 
More than I love these eyes, more thann my life, More by all mores ... - + --s. es 
He that no more must say is listened more . . wee ew ew we ew ew » Richard 1. ii. 
This and much more, much more than twice all this . Siete *-R Hh eha Mahe sabe abe ed Lie ak GAG 
No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me! . - . te ew ww ew ew 0 3 Henry LV, ii. 
Whereof a little More than a little is by much too much givin tke ew Be a MRE oe ae Oa, AS 
The more and less came in with cap and knee. «© - + © © © © © © © © He eh es iv. 
And more and less do flock to follow him . . tou ew ww tw ew 2 Henry IV. A. 


More will I do; Though all that I can do is nothing “worth te we ew ew e) Henry V. iv. 
More than I seem, and less than I was born to: A man at least .-»- .. . 3 Henry VI. iii. 
But for our hearts, he knows no more of mine, Than I of yours. . - + ; Richard ITT. iii. 
What is he more than another ?— No more than what he thinks heis . . TZvrot. and Cress. ii. 
Would I were hanged, but I thought there was more in him than I could think Coriolanns, iv. 
More or less, or ne’era whitatall. 2. 2. 6 6 6 © © © ee ee ee . Titus Andron. iv. 


The more I give tothee, The more Thave. . . Se ose ‘ Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
When crouching marrow in the bearer strong Cries of itself, ‘ No more’ . Yimon of Athens, v. 
They have more in them than mortal knowledge. . . + « « Macbeth, i. 
MorE-HAVING. — My more-having would be as a sauce To make me e hunger more . ; iv. 


Morisco. — I have seen Him caper upright like a wild Morisco . . a ae Henry VI, iii. 
Morn. — And those eyes, the break of day, Lights that do mislead ther morn Meas. for Meas. iv. 
We shall out-sleep the coming morn As much as we this night have overwatched Mid. NV. Dream, v.1. 

Be it in the morn, When every one will give the time ofday. .. ... . 2 Henry V1. ili. 1. 

The early village-cock Hath twice done salutation tothe morn. . . . . Richard HT. v. 3. 

The morn is bright and grey, The fields are fragrant, and the woods are ‘green Titus Axndron. ii. 2. 

The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, Chequering the eastern clouds Rom. and Ful. ti. 3. 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn, No nightingale . . . a ety . i, 5. 
Each new morn New widows howl, new orphanscry . - - + + + s+ * s+ 6 + Macbeth, i iv. 3. 
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Morn. — I have heard, The cock, that is the trumpet tothe mom . . . . « « Hamdet,i. x 


Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, Walks o’er the dew of yon high dsatward hill ». 2... eo. 
In the morn and liquid dew of youth Contagious blastments are most imminent . . . . me ae © 
MorninG. — ’T is fresh morning with me When you are by at night. . . . .. . Tempest, ili. 4. 
As the morning steals upon the night, Melting the darkness . . 2. . . Vv. 1. 
I with the morning’ s love have oft made sport. . . . : ie Mid. N. Deans ill. 2. 
Very vilely in the morning, when he is case and most vilelys in ‘the afternoon Mer. of Venice, \. 2. 
More matter for a May morning hs ook i. Sy .Ba a me @ a 8. -LMCLER Night, iii, 4. 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate The cnarning’ s dancer ie Ss . . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, And takes her iewell oe the glorious sun! 3 Hen. VJ. ii. 1. 
Like to the morning’s war, When dying clouds contend with growing light. . ii. 5 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, Makes the night morning . - . . | Richard M1. i. 4. 
Modest as morning when she coldly eyes The youthful Phabus . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 3 
Converses more with the buttock of the night than with the forehead of the morning Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt To give or to forgive .. ; a Pe 


Yon grey is not the morning’s eye, ’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’ § biow Ruwice & Fuliet, lil. 5. 
It is not for your health thus to commit Your weak condition tothe raw cold morning Fl. Cesar, ii. y 


Is it physical To walk unbraced and suck up the humours Of the dank morning?. . ii. 3 
What is the night? Almost at odds with morning, which i iswhich. . 2. 2. 2 ew Macbeth, iil, 4. 
But, soft ! methinks I scent the morning air; Brief let me be . . Gs Me le Bee Hamlet, i 1. 5. 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth That means to be of note, — betimes A nt. & Cleo. iv. 4 
I am advised to give her music o’ mornings ; they say it will penetrate . . .  Cymbeline, ii. 3 
Morris. — The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud . . . . 1 we ee Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1, 
As a pancake for Shrove Tuesday, a morris for May-day. . . . . . . . . All’s Well, ii. 2 
Morrow. — Pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow . . . . « « Richard 11. i. 3. 
Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, And calls them brothers . . . Henry V. iv. Prot. 
Good morrow. — Ay, and good next day too . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, That I shall say good nicht till it be morrow . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 2. 
Morse. — Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, and we must hende.s 2 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
I found you as a morsel cold upon Dead Cesar’strencher . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Mora. — She is mortal; But by immortal Providence she *s mine. . . . » Tempest, v. 1. 
Who, with our spleens, Would all themselves laugh mortal . . . . . . " Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 2. 
A domineering pedant o’er the boy ; Than whom no mortal so magnificent! Love's L. Lost, iit. 1. 
How far dost thou excel, No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell . . , iv. 3. 
The human mortals want their winter here . . ‘ Me hat, 0 . Mid. N. Dreawcs ii, 2. 
-*1 pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: Mine ear is ‘much enamoured ofthy note... . iin 
Lord, what fools these mortals be! . . . . . ie tts a ee de es ARS 
»But as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love maori in folly Sa oe As You Like It, ii. 4 
Encourage myself iv my certainty, put myself into my morta] preparation . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 6 
To the extremest point Of mortal breathing . . . . . . . 2 ee Richard JI. iv. 1 
Are you all afraid? Alas, I blame you not; for you are mortal . . . . . . Xichard ///.i.2 
You are mortal, And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. . . 2. «© 1. 1 se © ee we 2 
They have more in them than mortal knowledge. . . . . 2. 2 ee ee ee) =Macheth, i. 5. 
You spirits That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here! . . b. tact a. ee ae SO 
But now they rise again, With twenty mortal murders on their crowns . . . . 1. 6 « «© ithe g. 
You all know, security Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 6s Os Re ew a ab Oe ae “OS 
What dreams may come When we have shuftled off this mortal coi ~ 2 6 « ew © Hamlet, iit. 1 
Is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits Should be as morial as an old man’s Jife? . . 1. . 1. 1) iw 
I am glad thy father ’s dead: Thy match was mortalto him. . .. . . . . . Othello, v.2 
This mortal house I ’ll ruin, Do Czsar whathe can . . ; . . « Ant. and Cleo. v. 2 
MorTauitry.— No might nor greatness in mortality Can censure ears . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2 
Fearless of what ’s past, present, or to come; insensible of mortality, and desperately mortal iv. 2 
Skilful enough to have lived still, if knowledge could be set up against mortality. Ad/’s Well, i. 1 
We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. . . aera . ne Fohn, iv. 2. 
Doth by the idle comments that it makes Foretell the ending ‘of ‘mortality oe 0 be SWS9S 
That make such waste in brief mortality . . ; a deney Vii. 2 


Break out into a second course of mischief, Killing i in relapse ar moFlality:2 Ge ns eh da es ANS 
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Morrariry.—On my knee I beg mortality, Rather than life saadics with infamy 1 Henry VI. iv. 5. 


From this instant, There ’s nothing serious in mortality . . o 0 6 6 © 6 6 Macbeth, ii. 


I thank thee, who hath taught My frail mortality to know itself ee ee ins tag Pericles, 


MortTIFYING. — Goest about to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mischief . Mauch A do, i. 
Mortisg. — What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, Can hold the mortise?. Othello, ii. 
Moss. — Possessed with the glanders and like to mose in the chine . . . Yam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Most. — But that I love thee best, O most best, believe it . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 


3- 


i. 1. 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me O’erbear the shores of my mortality Bs ie. ee a WR 


I. 


Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised! Thee and thy virtues here I seize Ki; ae Lear, i 1. 


Most sure and vulgar: every one hearsthat, Whichcandistinguish sound . .. . - iv. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, My very noble and approved good masters Othello, i i. 


More. — A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, which Thisbe, i is the better JZ N. Dream, Vv. 


Do as every sick man in his bed, wash every mote out of his conscience. . . . Henry V. iv. 
A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. . Hamlet, i. 
Motu. — Thus hath the candie singed the moth. 0, these deliberate fools! . | Mer. of Venice, ii. 
If I be left behind, A moth of peace . . . F 2. . . . Othello, i. 
Motuegr. — My mother weeping, my father wailing: my sister ening ‘ Two Gen. of Ierona, it. 
This left shoe is my father: no, no, this left shoe is my mother . ... ... .. .~ «dk 
This shoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and this my father. . . .... 2.2.2.2. ii. 
She became A joyful mother of two goodly sons . . . . .. . . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Lest I should prove the mother of fools . . . . oe ee ew ww wee Much Ado, ii. 
My father’s wit and my mother’s tongue, assist pet s ae we ee wn. & Dove's Le Lost; 1. 
That would hang us, every mother’s son . . ~ 2 6 « « « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Come, sit down, every mother’s son, and vehearse rent ‘parts has “ee AMG 
By my mother’s son, and that ’s myself, It shall be moon, or star, or etait I list Tam. of Shrew, iv. 
Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and make much ofher . . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
One would think his mother’s milk were scarce outofhim . . .. . . . Twelfth Night, i. 


O, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks . . . . . King Sohn, ii. 
As a long-parted mother with her child, Plays fondly with het tears and smiles . Richard 11. iii. 
Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confused Do break the clouds. . . . Henry V. iii. 
All my mother came into mine eyes, And gave me up totears . . iv. 
- As looks the mother on her lowly babe When death doth close his tender dying eyes I Henry v I. iit. 
How will my mother for a father’s death Take on with me and ne’er be satisfied! 3 Henry VJ. ii. 
Was never mother had so dear a loss! Alas, I am the mother of these moans! Richard ///. ii. 


And make me die a good old man! That is the butt-end of a mother’s blessing. . . . «iii. 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable: He is all the mother’s, from the toptotoe . . ._ iii. 
A poor petitioner, A care-crazed mother of a many children. . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 1 ee ee) OH 
A mother only mocked with two sweet babes . . . . yo was 362 at ey AS 
A grandam's name is little less in love Than is the doting title of a ‘mother . ; v. 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown Too headstrong for their mother Troi. &C ress. iii, 
He no more remembers his mother now than an ical a ase horse. . . . Coriolanus, v 

Younger than she are happy mothers made. . . . . ; ie > iRapies and Fulret, i. 
I was your mother much upon these years That you are now a maid . ‘> i. 
Thy mother’s of my generation: what ’s she, if I beadog?. . ... . Timon of Athens, i 1. 
Our fathers’ minds are dead, And we are governed with our mothers’ spirits . udinus Cesar, i. 
I could accuse me of such things that it were better my mother had not borne me . Hamlet, iii. 
O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! . . . . . King Lear, ii. 


MoTHER-wIT. — It is extempore, from my mother-wit. — A witty smothee! Tam. of the Shrew, it. 
Motion. — One who never feels The wanton stings and motions of the sense . Meas. for Meas. i. 


6. 
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This sensible warm motion to become A kneaded clod . . . . . 1. 1 1 ee ee ee) htt 

I have a motion much imports your good . . Vv. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, Made daily motions for our rhome return Cor om. of E rr. ict. 
Motion and long-during action tires The sinewy vigour of the traveller . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
With the motion of all elements, Courses as swift as thought in every power . . . . . .) iv. 3. 
Never will I trust to speeches penned, Nor to the motion of a und stongue . a a oe P 
In his motion like an angel sings . . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 


The motions of his spirit are dull as night, And his affections ‘davis as Erebus a acd, Ge” IWS 
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MorTIon. — The motion 's good indeed, andbeitso . . ... . - =. Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 


The great figure of a council frames By self-unable motion . . . » 2 « 2 All's Well, ii. 
He gives me the stuck in with such a mortal motion, that it is nevitable . Lwelfth Night, i. 
I ’ll make the motion: stand here, make a good showon’t . . . Sn wake tk? Sar NAR 
Then he compassed a motion of the Prodigal Son and married a dinke? 8 ait. Winter's Tale, iv. 
I am scalded with my violent motion, And spleen of speed . . . . . . « « Atng Fohn,v. 
In thy face strange motions have appeared, Such as we see when men restrain . 1 Henry /V. ih. 


Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere 2. 6 1. 7 ee ee ee ee te 
To be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion. . we we ew ew ww 6 2 Henry LV. 1. 
In divers functions, Setting endeavour in continual motion . . . . 2. . © . Henry V.i. 
If we shall stand still, In fear our motion will be mocked or carped at . . . . Henry VIII. 1. 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye Than what not stirs . . . . Yrot.and Cress. iii. 
Hasty and tinder-like upon too trivial motion . . . eee ee ww « Cortolanus, 1. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing And the first moon we ww ew wt) SFulius Caesar, ii. 
Unassailable holds on his rank, Unshaked of MONO: «6. 4-6. & @ oe oS FS Oe 


Nor our strong sorrow Upon the foot of motion . . . 2 ee ww el. e) 6Macbeth, ii. 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion Blushed at herself we ew ew ww ew Othello, i. 
Your reason? I see it in My motion, have it not in my tongue . . . . Ant. aid Cleo. ii. 
There ’s no motion That tends to vice in man, but I affirm It is the woman’s part Cymdbeline, it. 


Morive. — As it hath fated her to be my motive And helper toa husband . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
As all impediments i in fancy’s course Are motives of more fancy . . . . +. - + + + + WV. 
Her wanton spirits look out At every joint and motive of her body . . . vot. and Cress. iv. 
My teeth sha'l tear The slavish motive of recanting fear . . . . . eee) Richard 11. i. 
Wife and child, Those precious motives, those strong knots of Jove a a. . . Macbeth, iw. 

Mot ey. — A fool, a fool ! I met a fool i’ the forest, A motley fool! . . . “As You Like It, ii. 


O noble fool! A worthy fool! Motley’sthe only wear... 2 ee 8 ee ee ee eh 
O that I were a fool! I am ambitious for a motley’coat «6 6 6 6 ee ee ee eh 
Invest me in my motley; give me leave To speak PNY TN ye ek Si a) Re ee Ge > a VQ ta 
That ’s as much to say as I wear not motley in my brain . . . . 2 « « Twelfth Night, i. 
Mou pb. — No mates for you, Unless you were of gentler, milder aiould . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
All princely graces, That mould up such a mighty piece asthisis. . . . . . Henry VIII. v. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, The observed of all observers. . . . Hamilet, iii. 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, That make ingrateful man . . King Lear, ili. 
MouLpep. — They say, best men are moulded out of faults. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. . eee ew we ww Aid. N. Dream, iii. 
Now I feel Of what coarse metal ye are moulded | iio fe . . Henry V11T. iN. 
Praise new-born gawds, Though they are made and moulded of chines Sart Trot. and Cress. \i\. 
Great nature, like his ancestry, Moulded the stuffso fair . 2. . 2...) . «0 Cymbeline,v 
Mouvtpy. — Things that are mouldy lack use... ~ . . . . 2 Henry IV. in. 
Whose wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had hails on mhele ae - . « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Mount. — But all’s brave that youth mounts and folly guides. . . . . . As Vou Like It, iii. 
*T is but a base ignoble mind That mounts no higher thana bird can soar. . .2 Henry V1. ii. 
He is near you in descent, And should you fall, he as the next will mount . . 2. 2)... 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount To climb his happiness. . . . Timon of Athens, i, 
It is a massy wheel, Fixed on the summit of the highest mount . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
If praises may go back again, Stood challenger on mount of all the age For her perfections ._ iv. 
MounTAIn. — I should have been a mountain of mummy . . . . . . . . Alerry Wives, ii. 
But for the mountain of mad flesh that claims marriageofme . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
Into a mountain of affection the one with the other. . . . . 2. . . Much Ada, ii. 
Small and undistinguishable, Like far-off mountains turned into clouds . . Mid. N. Dream, w. 
Mountains may be removed with earthquakes, and so encounter. . . As You Like It, iii. 


As mountains are for winds, That shake not, though they blow perpetually Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
A little snow, tumbled about, Anon becomes a mountain . . . .. .. . . Aing Fohn, iii. 
Gross as a mountain, open, palpable . . . . ie 2 OD wee 4 as Bey TEN 
The revolution of the times Make mountains level Oe ee ee eve we on Beary TPO. 
Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky mountains . . . fis ee hoo ee 9 AVS 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster And like a mountain, ‘nok 6 be peri ghed 1 Henry VI. ii. 
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MounTAINn.—Curse away a winter's night, Though standing naked ona mountain top 2 Hex. VJ. iii. 2. 


As on a mountain top the cedar shows That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm . . < We 
Stand upon this molehill here, That raught at mountains with outstretched arms 3 Weep VILA 


I. 
4. 


To make an envious mountain on my back, Where sits deformity to mock my body. . . ._ iii. 2. 


And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches To all the plains about him . Henry VIII. v. 5 


The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountainscut . . . . . . . . # YTvrot. and Cress. i. 
Jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart andtongue ........ . « SFulins Caesar, ii. 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch . . . . 1. 6 «© 2. ee e e ew famlet, iv. 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made,To o’ertop old Pelion . .....+. .+.. ~*=WVze 
If thou prate of mountains, let them throw Millions of acresonus. ..... - . vz. 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, Can hold the mortise? . . wt. “Othello, i il. 
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A forked mountain, or blue promontory With trees upon’t . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


Who digs hills because they do aspire Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher Pericles, i. 


4 


1’ll show you those in troubles reign, Losing a mite, a mountain gain. . . . ii, Gower. 


MounTAINEERS.— Who would believe that there were mountaineers Dew-lapped like bulls? Tempest, iii. 
MounTEBANKS. — Prating mountebanks, And many such-like liberties of sin . Com. of Errors, i. 2. 


Corrupted By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks . . . . . . . « © « Othello,i. 
MounrTep. — His affections are higher mounted than ours . . . . . Henry V. iv. 
The adage must be verified, That beggars mounted run their ere to ‘death: . . 3 Henry V1. i. 
Mounretn: — For courage mounteth with occasion . . 1. « « King Sohn, ii. 


Mount na. — This is worshipful society, And fits the aseunititie iit like myself 
Instead of mounting barbed steeds To fright the souls of fearful adversaries. _ Richard HI. ie 

Mourn. — Then shall he mourn, If ever love had interest in his liver . . . . . Auch Ado, iv. 
We mourn in black: why mourn we not in blood? . . . . «2 1 et ee t Henry V1.1. 
The tiger will be mild whiles she doth mourn . . . . « 3 Henry V1. ii. 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her Hen. V/JJ/. v. 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone Is the next way to draw new mischief on . Othello, i. 

Movrnep. — Pretty babes That mourned for fashion, ignorant what to fear . Com. of Errors, i. 
If that I had been dead, Thou wouldest not have mourned so much for me . 2 Henry V/, iv. 
A beast, that wants discourse of reason, Would have mourned longer. . . . . . Hamilet,i. 


Mourner. —[amno mourner for thatnews . . . . «©. + + - 6 « +) Richard 111. iii. 
Tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. . . ~ « . « Romeo and Fultet, iv. 
Mournrut. — As the mournful crocodile With sorrow snares os relenting passengers 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
Give me thy hand, That I may dew it with my mournful tears . . . . . ° iii. 


Mouse. — What’s your dark meaning, mouse, of this light word?. . . . . . S Dove's L. Lost, v. 
Whose gentle hearts do fear The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor Afid. NV. Dream, v. 
_ Not a mouse Shall disturb this hallowed house . . 2. . © © 6 © © © © © © © ww OW, 
Good my mouse of virtue, answerme. . 2. 2 6 ee 0 ee ee wee Lwelfth Night, \. 


Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse. . 2 Henry JV. iii. 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, To tear and havoc more than she caneat . Henry V.i. 
The mouse ne’er shunned the cat as they did budge. . . . ... 5 C oriolanus, 1. 
Dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word . . . - «© © © © © © Renee and Fuliet, \. 
And every cat and dog And little mouse, every unworthy thing. . . . . . « + ili. 
Have you had quiet guard ?— Not a mouse stirring . . . . . . - “Hamlet, 1. 


Mouse-uHunt. — Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt iu yourtime . . . . Tamed and Fuliet, iv. 
Mouss-TRAP. — What do you call the play? — The Mouse-trap . . ... . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Mousinc. — Now he feasts, mousing the fleshofmen. . . .. . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed . . . 2 1 0 © © © © © © + « Macbeth, ii. 
Moutnu.— What, must our mouths be cold? . 2. 6 1. 6 1 ue ew ww ww w= emepest, i. 
Open your mouth; here is that which will give language to you . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 ee ee OU 
Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of the mouth . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Heaven in my mouth, As if I did but only chew hisname. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
O perilous mouths, That bear in them one and the self-same tongue!. . . . . . 2. . «oii, 
He would mouth with a beggar, though she smelt brown bread and garlic . . . . . . ithe 
If I had my mouth, 1 would bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my liking . . Much Ado, i. 
Stop his mouth with a kiss, and let not him speak neither . . . . . 2... «ss i 
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Moutn. — Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; it catches . . . . . Much Ado, v. 2. 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, By adding a tongue which | know will not lie Z. ZL. Lost, ii. 1. 
Counterfeit sad looks, Make mouths upon me when [turn my back . . . Jha. MN. Dreamy, i. 2. 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, Each under each . . 1. 1. ee eee OW 
I had rather be married to a death’s-head with a bone in his mouth . . . . Aer. of Venice, i. 2. 


Your worship was the last man in our mouths. . 1. 6 6 8 ee ee ee tt ee ee 
With his mouth full ofnews . .. toe ew ee we lw ww tw CAS You Like It, i. 2. 
Seeking the bubble reputation Even in ther cannon’s mouth . . 2 6 6 ee ee ee we 
Take the cork out of thy mouth that I may drink thy PATTER oe NP ee “OBL a ES we 
°T is a word too great for any mouth of this age’s size... ;: ge AS Be cl cae) A 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the took: of: ay ‘mouth Pan. of the Shrew, in. 
Tongue, I must put you intoa butter-woman’s mouth... 6 6 ew ewe Well, i. 1. 
Yes. by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot’? the mouth too... www. Lwel/th Night, ii. 3. 
I’ll deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth . 2. 6°. 1 ew ee et wt Ske 3 
From the rude sea’s enraged and foamy mouth . . . . Vili) Tih: Ge Manes S- BS Be BS Se, AVN 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, And give you Siitrande . « « « King Fohkn, it. w 
O husband, hear me! ay, alack, how new Is husband in my mouth! . . 6. 2. we ee Oo 
The midnight bell Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, Soundon. . . . . . iid. 3. 
Men’s mouths are full of it... a a 5 ts Sh oe 8 Gao cgte SAME Be 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, With Spelt mouth swallowing a aailora news... iv. 2. 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years. 2. 6 1 1 0 ee ew ew ee Rechard I. i. 3. 
Within my mouth you have engaoled my tongue. . . Gk lMye eR) win Se a Hd eh eG SE 
That word ‘ grace’ In an ungracious mouth is but oretane eo a 48 oo “ALS, 
For ever may my knees grow to the earth, My tongue cleave to my foot Mihin a mouth: . Vv. 3. 
We in the world’s wide mouth Live scandalized and foully spoken of . . . . «1 Henry IV. i, 3. 
I had as lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth as offer to stop it with security 2 7/enry JV. i, 2. 
Coward dogs Most spend their mouths when what they seem to threaten Runs far before Henry V. ii. 4. 
Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a Russian bear! . . . . 6. ee ee OM 
Our names, Familiar in his mouth as household words. . Bae BE She Lae ee a IGS 
The liberty that follows our places stops the mouth of all Gnd: falls 6G. Rate OES oe Oi 
They :nust be dieted like mules, And have their provender tied to their mouths . 1 /fenry VJ. 1. 2. 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth 2... . 1 0 ew we ee ee ee OI 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe 2. 2. 1. 1 we ew ee eee ee et 
My mouth shall be the parliament of England . . . aA ea . . 2 Henry V7. iv. 7. 
So, now prosperity begins to mellow And drop into the rotten mouth of death Richard 111. Ww. 4. 
This makes bold mouths: Tongues spit their duties out. . ~ 0 0 . « Menry VIII. 1. 2. 
No doubt he ‘s noble; He had a black mouth that said other of hid be i, oe HAS 
He will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabbler the hound . . . . TZvrot. and Cress. v. 1. 
That dogs must eat, That meat was made for mouths . . . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 1. 
These are the tribunes of the people, The tongues o’ the common mothe BE ae a el eae AS 
His heart ’s his mouth: What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. . . . . . ili, Be 
Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, Till we can clear these ambiguities Romeo and Fuliet, Vv. 3. 
Foamed at mouth, and was speechless . . . oe ew ww ww ww) SFulins Cesar, i. 2. 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby jipsy. Ss Sn 168 Gin aS SE. a? a igs. hs ae Sg? ATL 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth . . ... . Bk We ae cae oe rly oe, Sle 
Say, if thou ’dst rather hear it from our mouths, Or from our masiere? ? » 2 « « « Macbeth, iv. 1. 


The head is not more native to the heart, The hand more instrumental tothe mouth Hamlet, i. 2. 
If you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines . . ili. 2. 
Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. . . .« « . + ii 2 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puffed Makes mouths at the invisibleevent . . . . . iv. 4 
Nay, an thou’lt mouth, I'll rant as well asthou. . . . . Gk . Vd 
Of that I shall have iso cause to speak, And from his mouth whose voice will diawe on more Vv. 2. 
Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave My heart into my mouth . . . . . . . Aémg Lear, it. 
For there was never yet fair woman but she made mouths inaglass . . . . . . « - . ite 2, 
Your name is great In mouths of wisest censure . . . . . we ew ee) Othello, i1. 3. 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth Than it should do offence i tae ata on wk” Sy 
O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! . . . - il. 3, 
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Mouth. -- Had I as many mouths as Hydra, such an answer would stop them all. . Ofhedlo, ii. 3. 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for | wear not My dagger in my mouth . . . . Cymbsline, iv. 2. 
MouTHED. — First mouthed, to be last swallowed . . . . 2. 1 6 se + tt « Hamlet, iv. 2. 
MouTu-FILLinG. — A good mouth-filling oath . . .. ~ . 6 « &§ Henry LV. iii. 1. 
MouTH-HONOUR. — Curses, not loud but deep, mouths Honour, breath i ae ts . . Macbeth, v. 3. 
Move. — To move is to stir; and to be valiant istostand ..... . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 1. 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me . woe ew ww ew www Fthius Cesar, iii. 
But float upon a wild and violent sea Each way and move .... - . . Macbeth, iv. 
MovEABLE. — I knew you at the first You werea moveable .... . Tam of the Shrew, ii. 
Look to my chattels and my moveables: Let sensesrule. . . . . « . « Henry V. ii. 
Some natural notes about her body, Above ten thousand meaner sngveables . « Cymbeline, ii. 
Movep! in good time: let him that moved you hither Remove you hence 7am. of the Shrew, ii. 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, Muddy, ill-seeming, thick . . . . .... =. 
Pravers and tears have moved me, gifts could never . . ~ 0 « « we) 2 Henry VI. iv. 
As soon moved to be moody, and as soon moody to be coved ~ + « « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
I could be well moved, if I were as you. . . ew ew ew ww Fuhius Cesar, iii. 
I am guiltless, as I am ignorant Of what hath nioved vous “a . . . King Lear, i i. 
Mover.—O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, Look with a gentle aye pon this wretch! 2 Hen. V/. iii. 
See here these movers that do prize their hours At acracked drachm! . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
Most poisonous compounds, Which are the movers of a languishing death. . . . Cymbeline, i. 


Movinc. — With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, moving, And yet so fast asleep Tesmfest, ii. 
If the gentle spirit of moving words Can no way change you to a milder form 7wo Gen. of Ver. v. 
In form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like an angel! . . Hamlet, ii. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, Of hair-breadth scapes. . . . . . . . « Othello, i. 


Ha! no more moving? Stillas the grave. . Se eee ee ee eee 
MOVING-DELICATE. — More moving-delicate and fall of life . we we ew ww te Much Ada, iv. 
Mucu. — Either too much at once, or noneatall . . . . . . . « « «© AS You Like It, iii. 

Whereof a little More than a little is by much toomuch . . . . . . © «© «1 Henry IV. iii. 

Whereof We cannot feel too little, heartoomuch . . . . . . ~~. «© « « Henry VIII, i. 

Something too much of this .. » . . Hamlet, iii. 


Would make one think there might be thought, Though nothing suies yet much unhappily . iv. 
Muck.—Looked upon things precious, as they were The common muck of the world Coriolanus, ii. 


Mup. — The purest spring is not so free from mud AsI amclear . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Would not be a queen, that would she not, For all the mud in n Egypt ~ + « Henry VIII. is. 
Rather on Nilus’ mud Lay me stark naked ee oe go % - « « + Ant. and Cleo. v. 

MuppigEp. —I am now, sir, muddied in fortune’s mood . . ~ - se we All’s Well, v. 
The people muddied, Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts. ~ 0 2 6 © © « Hamlet, iv. 

Muppy. — Whilst this muddy vesture of decay Doth grossly close itin. . . . Mer. of Venice, v 
Like a fountain troubled, Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. . Zam. of the Shrew, v 
Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled, To appoint myself in this vexation?. Winter's Tale, i. 

MuFF te your false love with some show of blindness . . . ~ . « « Com. of Errors, iii. 

MuFFLeb. — We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled - . « « All’s Well, iv. 


Mu Berry. — Humble as the ripest mulberry That will not hold the handling . . Corzolanus, iii. 
Mu.es.—They must be dieted like mules And have their provender tied totheir mouths 1 Herxry VJ. i. 
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Muttitupe. — Which the rude multitude call the afternoon . . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v 

That ‘ many’ may be meant By the fool multitude, that choose by show . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 

I will not jump with common spirits And rank me with the barbarous multitudes ae a cae A 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude . . . .... Gs Crh es Ge cae “e w Sie de as AED 
O, what love I note In the fair multitude of those her hairs! . es woes Ae. a K ing Fohn, iii. 4. 
Followed him Even at the heels in golden multitudes . . . . . . . . .) 0 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
The still-discordant wavering multitude Can play uponit. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. Induc. 
See how the giddy multitude do point, And nod theirheads . . . . . . . 12 nad VI. it, 4. 
Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro as this multitude? . . . .. ive & 
I do not fly, but advantageous care Withdrew me from the odds of diultitude Trot. ana Cress. Vv. 4. 
For the multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monster of the multitude . . Coriolanus, ii. 3. 
He himself stuck not to call us the many-headed multitude . . . . . . ae | oe. 


Only be patient till we have appeased The multitude . ....... | Fulius Cesar, iii. 1. 
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Muttitupkg. — Laying by That nothing-gift of differing multitudes. 2. . 2. . . Cymbeline, iii. 6 
He’s loved of the distracted multitude, Who like not in their judgement, but their eyes //ame/et, iv. 3. 
MuttitTupinous. — This my hand will rather The multitudinous seas incarnadine. . Macbeth, ii. 2 
Mum. — I come to her in white, and cry ‘mum’; shecries ‘budget’ . . . . Slerry Wives, v. 2 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum: The business asketh silent secrecy 2 Henry VJ. i. 2 
MuMBLE-NEWS. — Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some Dick . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2 
MuMBLING of wicked charms, conjuring the moon To stand auspicious mistress . A ing Lear, ii. 1 
-Mummners.—lIf you chance to be pinched with the colic, you make faces ike mummers Corcolanus, ii. 1 
Mummy. —I should have been a mountain of mummy . . . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 5 
Muncun. — I could munch your good dry oats. . . . « . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1 
MuNCHED. —A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, ‘And munched: and munched . Macbeth, i. 3. 
Murat. — Now is the mural down between the two neighbours . . . . . Aid. N. Dream,v.1 
Murober. — Truth will come to light; murder cannot be hid long . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2 
Canst thou quake, and change thy colour, Murder thy breath in the middle of a word? Rich. ///. iii. § 
There ’s one did laugh in ’s sleep, and one cried ‘Murder!’. . . . . . . .) . «SMlacbeth, ii. 2 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep . . . Yh a ee ae 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The Lord’s andiiited templet ee ee ee ee | 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, Would murder as it fell . 2... 6. 1. ww ee eC 


Murders have been performed Too ternble forthe ear. . . . Bi Wats Pte Sadds es) age ee, ge 
But now they rise again, With twenty mortal murders on their crowns . . . . . we) oT 
This is more strange Than such a murderis . . et ee Se SE a 
Murder most foul, as in the best it is; But this midst tals. srinaes atid dnvatural . Hamlet,i.s 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak With most miraculous organ . . . . .~ ii 2 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, A brother’s murder . .. a Man ee a. AB 
No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize; Revenge should tees no bounds ae ee ee a A 
As if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the fest Murder)? wc we, ee he & es v1 
Then murder ’s out of tune, And sweet revenge grows harsh... . a " Othello, v 2 
MuRDERER. — So should a murderer look, so dead, sogrim ..... . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2 
1 have dogged him, like his murderer . . o 2 0 ew « Twelfth Night, iii. 2 
MURDERING impossibility, to make What cannot ‘Se: slight work woe ew we we 6 Cortolanus, v. 3. 
Murperous. — This murderous shaft that’s shot Hath not yet lighted. . . . . . Macbeth, il. 3. 
Mure.—Care and labour of his mind Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in 2 Henry /V. iv. 4 
Murky. — Hell is murky! — Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? . . . . . . Macbeth, v.1 
Murmur. — The current that with gentle murmur glides, Thou know’st . Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7 
But a month ago I went from hence, And then ’t was fresh in murmur . . .  Zvelf/th Night, i. 2 


Creeping murmur and the poring dark Fills the wide vessel of the universe . /fenry V. iv. Prol. 
Murmurers. — For living murmurers There’s places of rebuke . . . . . Henry VTTT. ii. 2. 
MurMurinc. — The murmuring surge, That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes Kine Lear, iv. 6. 
Muscvres. — Thy food shall be The fresh-brook muscles, withered roots and husks... Teszfest, i. 2. 


Muss. — I cannot too much muse Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound . . . . . . iii. 3. 
Why muse you, sir? ’t is dinner-time. . . » . « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. i. 
The thrice three Muses mourning for the death Ofleamning . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, v.11. 
O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend The brightest heaven of invention . . Henry V. Prol. 
It plucks out brains and all: but my Muse labours, And thus she is delivered . . . Othello, ii. t. 

MusHrooms. — Whose pastime Is to make midnight mushrooms. .. . . . « « Lempest, v. t. 

Music. — Where should this music be? ?’ the air or the earth? It sound: nomore . . oe ee 
This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I shall have my music for nothing . . . . dil. 2. 
What harmony 1s this? My good friends,hark! Marvellous sweet music! . . . . . . Hi. 3. 
Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses As they smelt music . . iv. 1. 
Makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, Giving a gentle kiss toevery ledge 72 wo Gon. e. V. er. ii. 7. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, There is no music in the nightingale. . . . . . 0. 0.) Wh. 
The music likes you not. — You mistake; the musician likes me not. . . . . 2. . . 6 W2, 
I perceive you dehght not in music. — Not a whit, when it jars so. . ee ho es eT, SW 
Music oft hath such a charm To make bad good, and good provoke to harm Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Wouldst vow That never words were music tothineear . . . . . « « Com. of Errors, it. 2. 
The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be not wooed in good time. . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 


= 


There was no music with him but the drum andthe fife ....... +. + «6 « «© @ 
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Music. — Tax not so bad a voice To slander music any more than once .. . . Much Ada, ii. 3. 
I pray thee, get us some excellent music. . . . ae ee ee ae a a | 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue Doth cavish ike enchanting harmony ZL. L. Lost, i. 1. 
Certain stars shot madly from their spheres, To hear the sea-maid’s music. Afid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let ’s have the i andthe bones. . . .. . ia, 
Music, ho! music, such as charmeth sleep! . . . ; ar Sg) el ae! ae A Ee TAS 
Since we have the vaward of the day, My love shall heat the music eat my hounds . . . iv. 2. 
He makes a swan-like end, Fading in music . . . . ...... « Mer.of Veniext iii. 2. 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music Creep in ourears . . ......+ ss. Wh 
I am never inerry when I[ hear sweet music. — The reason is, your spirits are attentive . . v.4. 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze By the sweet power of music .. . ea “Meat 
The man that hath no music in himself, Nor is not moved with concord of sweet anunds ee ee, ae 
Practise rhetoric in your common talk ; Musicand poesy use to quicken you 7am. of the Shrew, i a. 
She taketh most delight In music, instruments, and poetry . . . . . 2... 6 ee ep eh 
A schoolmaster Well seen in music . . 2. 2 1 6 0 ee ew ee ew ee ew le le 
Cunning in music and the mathematics . . .... . Ba Re Re Ag we a 
That never read so far To know the cause why music was ordained Ss. de? abe Soe igh Sede as, ANN Es 
If music be the food of love, play on; Give meexcess ofit . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 1. 


I can sing And speak to hin in many sorts of music . . ae ee ee ee ee eee ee 
1 had rather hear you to solicit that Than music from the spheres ae ae ee ee ee ee ee | he 
It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear As howling after music . . . , . ae a ve 4. 


The setting sun, and music at the close, As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last Richard Il. iin. 
How sour sweet music is, When time is broke and no proportion kept! . . . 1. 1 2 2 -) Ve & 
This music mads me; let it sound no more. . . . 2. 2 1 6 es te te te we ew we te eel US 
Unless some dull and favourable hand Will whisper music to my weary spirit .2 Heary/V. iv. 5. 
You shall hear A fearful battle rendered youin music. . . . . . .. =. «© « Henry Vivi. 1. 


Congreeing in a full and natural close, Like music . . . 2. . 6 2 2 se @ e rae te 
How irksome is this music to my heart! . . 1. 2. 1. 6 - 6 6 ee ew we ‘Heavy VI, i. 2. 
Let the music knock it. . . . oe ah hel Oe hs et ae es Us ea) bene PIL ig 
To his music plants and flowers Ever: spring: é ae ee ee ee ee ee ee | oe 
In sweet music is such art, Killing care and grief of heart . e Have eS iii, 3. 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, Like softest music! . Romies Gud Palit, li. 2. 
Thou shamest the music of sweet news By playing it to me with sosouraface .. . ii. 


Let rich music’s tongue Unfold the imagined happiness . . i ow Be ee ee ts es ee. 
Music with her silver sound With speedy help doth lend redress ee a ee ee |S 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music. . . . . . ... .- .» «© ulius Cesar, i. 


He hears no music; Seldom he smiles . . .. . tr eRe eee ea 
Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most ‘oaquent music . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
There is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ . . 2. 1 1 1 ee ew eee 


I ’ll set down the pegs that make this music, As honestasIam ..... . . Othello, ii. 
If you have any music that may not be heard, to’tagain. . 2. 2. 2... 6 6 ee ee OL 
I will play the swan, And die in music . . dese GF ue, Cae Me Men ht. 
Give me some music ; music, m moody food Of us that: trade i in love. » 0 6 « 6 Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
I am advised to give her music 0’ mornings; they say it will penetrate . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
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I have assailed her with music, but she vouchsafes no notice... . ... +... . dh 
Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads. . . 1 1 1 te te te ew ee ww ew ~Pevtele sy ii. 
The music of the spheres! . . . ; ° ‘ dc, WS. Ge eh Se a 


Musica. — And well could wish You had not found 1 me here : sO musical . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
As sweet and musical As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with hishair . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
I never heard So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. oe Ope, os Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
If he, compact of jars, grow musical, We shal] have shortly discord i inthe spheres 4s Vou Like It, ii. 
The basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes . .. . Henry V. iii. 
Musictan. — Of good discourse, an excellent musician . . . . . 1. . 6 6 « Much Ada, ii. 
Would be thought No better a musician than the wren. . . . . . . «~~. Mer. of Venice, v 
Suppose the singing birds musicians . . . 2 2. 6 6 6 © © ee ww ee Richard 11, i. 
I say ‘silver sound,’ because musicians sound for silver . . . . . . Romeoand Fulvet, iv. 
Musinc. — She is given too much to allicholy and musing . . . . . . . .) Alerry Wives, i. 
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Musinc. — To thick-eyed musing and cursed melancholy . . . » 6 0 t Henry LV. in. 3. 
Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my cheeks, Musings nie: iy mind - . . Pericles, i. 2. 
Musk-rosk.—With luscious woodbine, With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine Afid. N. Dreamz, ii. 1. 
Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds, Some war with rere-mice. ew a 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth: head eo iv. 1 
MustTacuio. — None of these mad mustachio purple-hued malt-worms . . . .1 Henry I Vite 
MusTARD. — Swore by his honour the mustard was naught . . . . . . As You Like It, i. 2 
The pancakes were naught and the mustard was good. . . . 2 6 6 6 1 ee ew we ee? 
What say you toa piece of beef and mustard? . . . . . 6 6 «© © Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
His wit ’s as thick as Tewksbury mustard . . » . « 2Henry TV. ii. 4. 
MostTker your wits; stand in your own defence ; Or hide: vaut heads ike cowards Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
MuTABILITY. — Nice longing, slanders, mutability, All faults that may be named =. Cyobeline, ii. 5. 
MuTABLg&.—For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them Regard me as I do not flatter Coriolan. iii. 1. 
MuTaTIon, — Though his humour Was nothing but mutation. . . iv. 2. 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, Life would not yield a age ‘ eu Lenk iv. 1 
MutE.—Say she be mute and will not speak a word; Then [ "ll commend her Zam. ofthe Shrew, ii. 1 
Mourings. — Methought I lay Worse than the mutines inthe bilbobes . . . Hamlet, v. 2 
Mutiny.—Too late comes counsel to be heard, Where will doth mutiny with wills | Rich. T1. ii. 1 
It may well be; There is a mutiny in’s mind. 2... 6 6 ew ew ww ew ew) Hemry VITI. iti. 2 
That should move The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny . . . . SFulius Caesar, iii. 2. 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white Reprove the brown for ashes. . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 
Mutton. — Here’s too small a pasture for such store of muttons . . . ZwoGen. of Verona, i. 1 
I had rather pray a month with mutton and porridge . . » « « « Love's L. Lost, ii 
Is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat of a man ? . « « As You Like It, iii. 2 
What 's a joint of mutton or two ina whole Lent? . . . . . 1°. 1 ee 1 2 Henry LV. ii. 4 
A joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws . 2 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ew OW 
MuTuALitTigs, — When these mutualities so marshal the way. . 2... . ee) «0 Othello, ii. 1 
Muzz.ix. — I am trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised withaclog . . . . . Much Ado,i.3 
Myrmipon. — That will physic the great Myrmidon Who broils in loud applause 7vo1. and Cress. i. 3. 
MystTerigs. — Those mysteries which heaven Will not have earth to know . . . Cortolanus, iv. 2 
Mystery. — To thy great comfort in this mystery of ill opinions . . . . « «Merry Wives, ii. 1 
Do you call, sir, your occupation amystery? Ay, sir, a mystery . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2 
Painting, sir, I have heard say, isa mystery . . Be igs tae de ee Se AV 
Now I see The mystery of your loneliness, and find Your salt tears’ head . . . All’s Well, i. 3 
There is a mystery — with whom relation Durstnever meddle . . . . . Zyvot. and Cress. iii. 3 
You would pluck out the heart of my mystery . . . eo © et ee Hamlet, iii. 2 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, As if we were God's 8 spies » « «6 « « King Lear, v. 3 


N. 


Nac. — "Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag . oe ee eo wwe 8 envy IV. iii. 1. 
Nat. — As one nail by strength drives out another . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. & 
Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, A rush, a hair, a drop of blood Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 
With these nails I'll pluck out these false eyes, That would behold in me this shameful sport iv. 4 
When icicles hang by the wall, And Dick the shepherd blows his nail . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
I am not yet so low But that my nails can reach unto thineeyes . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
We may blow our nails together, and fast it fairly out . soe 8 we )©=6 Tam. of the Shrew, i,t. 
As the nail to his hole, the cuckold to his horn 6. All’s Well, ii. 2. 
What would you have me to do? ’T is too late to pare her nails now. v.2 
These vain weak nails May tear a passage through the flinty ribs Of this hard world Richard Tlve § 
What, is the old king dead? — As nail in door: the things I speak are just. . . 2 Henry JV. v. 3. 
Every one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger. . . . Henry V. iv. 4. 
With my nails digged stones out of the ground, To hurl at the beholders of my shame 1 Hen. V1. i. 4. 
The very parings of our nails Shall pitch a field when we are dead. . « . 2 6 6 se ee itt 8 
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Nar. — Could I come near your beauty with my nails . . . + © « 2 Henry V1. i. 
The shepherd, blowing of his nails, Can neither call it per fect day: nor right - «3 Henry VI. ii. 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks . . . . © « « « « + Richard J//. i. 


Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes. . . is es es epee ag FS. Ue et Za SA 
Whose wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on , their wes . . « « Lvot. and Cress. ii. 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; Rights by rights falter . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
Because I would not see thy cruel fails Pluck out his poor oldeyes . . . . . King Lear, iii. 


NAILep.—Fourteen hundred years ago were nailed For our advantage on the bitter cross 1 Hen. JV. i. 
NAKED. — The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt; I go woolward for penance Lovwe’s L. Lost, v 


Therefore, on, or strip your sword stark naked . . . . ~ « « . Lwellth Night, iii. 
Even till unfenced desolation Leave them as naked as the vilear air... . . King Sohn, ii. 
Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat . Richard //. i. 
When a’ was naked, he was, for all the world, like a forked radish. . . . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 


The truth appears so naked on my side That any purblind eye may find it out. .1 Henry VJ. ii. 
_ He but naked, though locked up in steel, Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted 2 Hen, VJ. iii. 
Though standing naked on a mountain top, Where biting cold would never let grass grow. iii. 
And thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ. . Richard J//. i. 
Gave himself, All thin and naked, tothe numb cold night . . .... =... 6.6.6. . ik 
He would not in mine age Have left me naked to mine enemies . ~ 06 « Henry VII. iii. 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding the blast. . . . .. =.=. =. =. Macbeth, i. 
When we have our naked frailties hid, That suffer in exposure. . . . 2... 2.0. ee) ihe 
High and mighty, You shall know I am set naked on your kingdom .... . . Hamlet, iv. 
’T is Hamlet’s character. ‘Naked!’ And ina postscript here, he says ‘alone’ . . iv. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm Ang Tene il. 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash the rascals naked through the world . . . Othello, iv. 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies Blow me into abhorring! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
NAKEDNESS. — To cover with excuse That which appears in proper nakedness. . Much Ado, iv. 
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His ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears buta man. . . . . Henry V. iv. 
And with presented nakedness out-face The winds and persecutions of the sky . King Lear, ii. 
Name. — Thou dost here usurp The name thou owest not. . . . he oe “Sah vee empest, i i. 
I’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand you In this strange stare? we «Als 
In revenge of thy ingratitude, I throw thy name against the bruising stones Two Gen. of Ver. i. 
Poor wounded name! my bosom as a bed Shall eee thee: 4 be oe ew ree eer ee © 
Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ. . . - ao oy We eet RR es oh er ey Se A YGu ues i. 
Sith so prettily He couples it to his complaining names. Bo Mec Si NGL) a tae BS Ge ea SUI 
Thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name of a Christian ge He a ses es es ie, e+ TANS 
Wittol! — Cuckold! the devil himself hath not such aname. . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
I cannot tell what the dickens hisname is... 6 + ee © 6 8 # © ee ee ee MD 
He, he: I can never hiton’s name . . a | 1 
As school-maids change their names By vain, though apt, affection . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Heaven in my mouth, Asif I did but only chew hisname . . . £2 om eat Si te ae 
My unsoiled name, the austereness of my life, My vouch against vous: We a ge et er cok Te eh 
If he be less, he ’s nothing; but he’s more, Had I more name for badness. - . - . .*. Vv. 
One so Jike the other As could not be distinguished but by names . . - . . Com. of Errors, i. 
No man that hath a name By falsehood and corruption doth it shame. . . . » + . + + il, 
O villain! thou hast stolen both mine office and my name . . Pe ae eee ee | 
Thou wouldst have changed thy face for a name, or thy name for a anasS. . 1... 6 « « iil 
And every one doth call me by myname. . 2 1. 7 6 ee ee ee te et TV. 
But few of any sort, and noneof name... . .. e+ + ee ee te) Mth Ado, i. 
Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. . . ee > Ti 
God hath blessed you with a good name: to be a ‘wellefavoured : man is s the gift of fortune. , iii. 
Goes up and down like a gentleman: : Iremember hisname. . . 2... ee ee ed 
Whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank verse . . v. 


These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights That give a name to every fixed star Love $s Ez. Lost, i : 
Too much to know is to know nought but fame; And every godfather can give a name 

Gives to airy nothing A local habitation andaname. .... .. . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
O that I had a title good enough to keep his name company! . .. . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1 
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Would to God thou and I knew where a commodity of good names were to be bought 1 Henry IV. i. 
Can call them all by their christen names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis . . . .. . . .) ih 
Some Envy your great deservings and good name ...... 6 6 + « «+ «© ee s IW. 
A gentleman well bred and of good name. . ~ ee te ww « 2 Henry TV. i. 
I would to God my name were not so terrible to the enetiy as << 1S ies. Ai's tee Ae. Ages it hie tae gs a PN 
We fortify in paper and in figures, Using the names of men insteadofmen. . . . . . 6 oe ke 
What a disgrace is it to me toremember thy name!. . . . 2. . 6 ee ew ee ee 


NaME. — I care not for their names; they owe me nothing. . . . . « As You Like It, ii. 5. 
Twenty more such names and men as these Which never were. . ‘Tam. of the Shrew, lade: 2. 
Thou false deluding slave, That feed’st me with the very name of meat... . Iv. 3. 
I am from humble, he from honoured name; No note upon my parents . . . Al's Well, 1. 3. 
For all that life can rate Worth name of life in thee hath estimate . 2... 2. we ee CO 
Good alone Is good withouta name .. . 6 dee Sere) at cle HS. A 
The honour of a maid is her name; and no epaey is is SO sich 3 as haneity Pk ae Bg, Be Sea” TES 
She is too mean To have her name repeated . 2. 1 1. 1 1 ew ew ee we ee we ee 
Halloo your name to the reverberate hills . .. oe ew ew ew ww Tevelfth Night, i. 5. 
And my name Be yoked with his that did betray the Best! 2 0 0 ew ow ew Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s names . . ow ew ew King Fohn, i. 1. 
What earthy name to interrogatories Can task the free breath e asacred king? . . . . . Wie. 
And on our actions set the name of right With holy breath . 2. 2. 2 1 ee eee ee OUD 
Can sick men play so nicely with their names? . . . 2. « Richard 17, ii. 1. 
What it is, that is not vet known; what I cannot name; ‘tis Haddielees woe, I wot... . ii 2. 
None else of name and nobie estimate. . i Tas eR Chr ae Ne ee. es Vee ca ee le 
Is not the king’s name twenty thousand nanies? Mong od bn Lid inn See vee Bo ae ee > SIM 
I have no name, no title, No, not that name was given me iat ‘the font ere ke Cel ta Ses Vy, hs et. TIN 
I have worn so many winters out, And know not now what name to call myself!. . .. iv. 4. 

2. 
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1. 
2. 
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I am in good name and fame with the very best . . dt he Bini re a oi By ae GO TR 
Let us be worried, and our nation lose The name of hardiness and policy .. . . Henry V.i. 2. 
Our names, Familiar in his mouth as household words. . . . be. BO ee eae a AE 


So much feared abroad That with his name the mothers still their babes . « ot Henry VI. in. 
Cancelling your fame, Blotting your names from books of memory. . . . . . 2 Henry V/. i. 
Dost thou use to write thy name? or hast thou a mark tothyself?. . 2.0. . 0.0. 6 ue eC. 
I thank God, I have been so well brought up that I can write my name. . . . iv. 
Why, that was he. — The selfsame name, but one of better nature. . . . . . Richard Wd. i. 
Betwixt their titles and low names, There ’s nothing differs but the outward fame a ee a ae 
What comfortable hour canst thou name, That ever graced mein thy company? . . . . iv. 
Besides, the king’s name is atower of strength . . 1. 2. 2 6 6 © © © © © ew ew we ew UW 
’T is so lately altered, that the old name Is fresh aboutme . ... . . . Henry VIJ/I., iv. 
His honour and the greatness of his name Shall be, and make new nations. . . ....~ Vz 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, And they’ll seem glorious . . TZvrot. and Cress. v. 
A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, And harsh in sound tothine . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
It is lots to blanks, My name hath touched yourears . . . . 1. 6 ee ee we ew ee UW, 
The virtue of your name Is not here passable. . . . wh, i Oe Nee Tee Fee se Me he. We 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name living tO.tIMe goo a bs “a ee OM 
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His name remains To the ensuing age abhorred . . 2. 1. 1 1 ew ew ew te ee eee OV 
Barbarous Tamora, For no name fits thy nature but thyown! . . . . . . Lttus Andron. ii. 3. 
*T is but thy name that is my enemy; Thou art thyself . . . . . . . Romeoand Fulzet, ii. 2. 
O, be some other name! What’sinaname?, . . . 1. 1. 6 6 ee ee ee ew eC 
That which we call a rose By any other name would smell as sweet. . a ie ee Pe oa Se 
Doff thy name, And for that name which is no part of thee Take all myaelf S. @: eo Ske oa, ANS 
By a name I know not how to tell theewhoITam. .. . whee a GE Get gow Oe See a, A 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, Because it is an nei tothee ...... . ia. 
I have forgot that name, and that name’s woe. . . ty) Bn Des an Ses A SL 
Every tongue that speaks But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly sloquence i Mi Re ee a ae 
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As if that name, Shot from the deadly level of a gun, Did murder her . . ... 
In what vile part of this anatomy Doth my name lodge? . . . . 2 . ss > a ee Hi 
I love The name of honour more than I fear death . . . 1. 6 « © © © Fulius Ceasar, i. 2. 
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Name. — ‘Czsar’? Why should that name be sounded morethan yours? . . $xdius Cesar, i. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, Upon what meat doth this our Czsar feed? . . wi 


If my name were liable to fear, I do not know the man I should avoid Sosoon . .... . i 
Pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn him lit a! ah Bp aa ee aed ues ge ee de Se ee Se 
What is ’t you do? — A deed without a name. . . - . « Macbeth, iv. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, Was once ‘thought honest $3 as Gh ep es CVS 


Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin That hnsamame . . . . 1... 6 © © «© s AW 
No; though thou call’st thyself a hotter name Than any is in hell 


Let me not think on ’t — Frailty, thy name is woman!. . ... ... .. . Hamlet,i. 
With this regard their currents turn awry, And lose the name of action . . . . . . . iti. 
To gain a little patch of ground That hath in it no profit butthe name . . . . ... .~ iv. 
What a wounded name, Things standing thus unknown, shall live behindme! .... .~ ¥.z 
My name is lost ; By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit . . . . . . King Lear,v 
Thou worse than any name, read thine ownevil. . . . . 2. 6 2 6 ee ee ew ee OU 
Your name is great In mouths of wisest censure . . a ae ee ee ied, il. 
And spend your rich opinion for the name Of a night- -brawler a ii. 
O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no. name to be known by, let us call thee devil! . ii. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of their souls. . . . iii. 
But he that filches from me my good name Robs me of that which not enriches him . . iii 


Why, this it is to have a name in great men’s fellowship . . . .... . Ast. and Clzo. ii. 
His fortunes all lie speechless and his name Is at last gasp . . . . 2... | ~« Cymebeline, i. 


Thou injurious thief, Hear but my name, andtremble. . . .... . iv. 
Naminc. — Whose very naming punishes me with the remembrance ... . | Winter s Tale, iv. 
Why, ’tis this naming of him doeshimharm. . . ...... +. YTvoi.and Cress. ii. 
My fortunes against any lay worth naming . . ce ea @ « « @ Othello, ii 
Nap. — Let your bounty take a nap, I will awake it anon ...... . . Twelfth Night, v. 
Means to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new a uponit . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
I'll strive, with troubled thaughts, totakeanap. . . . . « Richard Ill. v. 
Napes. — O that you could turn your eyes toward the napes ‘of are necks . . « Cortolanus, ii. 


NaApPKINS.—The half shirt is two napkins tacked together and thrown over the shoulders 1 Hen. JV. iv. 


Nappinc. — I should blush, I know, To be o’erheard, and taken napping so. Love’s L. Lost, iv. 


Nay, I have ta’en you napping, gentle love, And have forsworn you . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Naps. — Stephen Sly and old John Naps of Greece. . » © © + Induce. 
N ARROW.—House with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for ae to enter A2’s Well, iv. 

O, here’s a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an inch narrow to an ell broad! Romeo and Fuliet, ii 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world Like a Colossus. . . . . . Sadius Cesar, i. 
Nation. — He hates our sacred nation, andherails . . . . . 1... « « Mer. of Venice, i. 

Mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains ....... . 6 « Gib 

The curse never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt ittillnow . . . . . 2. 0...) Gib 

The courtesy of nations allows you my better, in that you are the first-born . 4s You Like It, i. 

To thrill and shake Even at the crying of your nation’s crow... . . . King Fohn, vy. 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation Limps after in base imitation - . « Richard 171. ii. 

Yet the trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make it too common 2 Henry JV. i. 

Let us be worried, and our nation lose The name of hardiness and policy . . . . Henry V.i. 

By gift of heaven, By law of nature and of nations . . . Oe HR. ae lk cay con f- EN 

There is a law in each well-ordered nation To curb those raging appetites . Troi. and Cress. ii. 

These moral laws Of nature and of nations speak aloud . . ie BT 

This heavy-headed revel east and west Makes us traduced and taxed of other “ations “Hamlet, i. 

The nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy . . . 1... 2. 4. 6 6 «© ee) oh 

He is the brooch indeed And gem ofall the nation . . . 1. 1. 1. 1 1 ee . iv. 
NaTive.— To join like likes and kiss like native things . . Bo GANS ‘All's Well, i. 

The head is not more native to the heart, The hand more jnstrumental tothe mouth Hasele?, i. 

Though I am native here And tothe manner born . . . ay’ <a a BG 

And thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ge at ar “te Ae 

Or like a creature native and indued Unto thatelement . . . . 1... 2 « iv. 

The native act and figure of my heart In compliment extern. . . ea & | Othello, i. 


Nativity. — There is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance,-o or death Merry Wives, v. 1 
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Nativity. — I have served him from the hour of my nativity to this instant . Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
When I vow, I weep; and vows so born, In their nativity all truth appears 9 J/fid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 


Be out of love with your nativity . . oe ew we AS Vou Like It, iv. 3. 
At my nativity The front of heaven was full 6 fiery shapes a . « & Henry IV. iin 1. 
Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity The slave of nature and the s son ok hell! . Rechard /11. i. 3. 
My nativity was under Ursa major... - » 6 « « King Lear, i. 2. 


NaTuRAL. — A thing divine, for nothing natural I ever saw so pioble oe eo oe we ew) 6 Lempest, i, 2. 
Which is the natural man, And which the spirit? who deciphers them? . . Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
When Fortune makes Nature’s natural the cutter-off of Nature’s wit. . . As Vou Like /t,i. 2. 
He does it with a better grace, but 1 do it more natural . . .« . . « . . Leel/th Night, i. 3. 
Congreeing jn a full and natural close, Like music . . . . Henry V.i.2. 
For this drivelling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling ip and ‘down Romeo ‘ated Fuliet, ii. 4. 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor To those of mine! . . . «© . « «Hamlet, i. 5. 
There is something in this more than natural, if Eee could find itout . . . Wa 
I am even The natural fool of fortune. . oat A Oe aE ae . Ki ae Leas iv. 6, 
I do agnize A natural and prompt alacrity I ‘find i in hardness ee wee we we a OMG AS 3s 
And, of that natural luck, He beats thee ’gainst the odds . . . . «. « « . Amt, ad Cleo, ii. 3. 
Some natural notes about her body, Above ten thousand meaner moveables . .  Cymebedine, ii. 2. 

NATURALIZE.— My instruction shall serve to naturalize thee . . . . 2. All’s Well, ict. 

NATURALLy.—Though I am not naturally honest, I am so sometimes by chance Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
A widow, hysbandless, subject to fears, A woman, naturally born to fears . . . King Yokn, iii. 1. 

Naturg. — Had that in ’t which good natures Could not abide tobe with . . . . JLemepest, i. 2. 
My father ’s of a better nature, sir, Than he appears by speech. . . rege Ya Ge AS 
All things in common nature should produce Without sweat or endeavour tes. Se fe “Rod ke, VASE, 
A devil, a born devil, on whose nature Nurture can never stick . . 2. 2 2. 2 6 1 2s iW. 


There is in this business more than nature Was ever conductof .... . = Wek 
I see what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe were not, Nature thy friend. . . . Merry Wives, ill. 3. 
Nature never lends The smallest scruple of her excellence . . - . « « Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Our natures do pursue, Like rats that ravin down their proper bane i igs Se: OU, ee ae Bae RS 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far That it becomes a virtue. . . ae eee | he 
The world may witness that my end Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence Com. of Errors, i.t. 
There ’s no time for a man to recover his hair that grows bald by nature . . . . Na. 
Nature never framed a woman’s heart Of prouder stuff . . . . - es 6 ee Much ‘Ado, iil, 1. 
Nature, drawing of an antique, Madea foul blot. . . . nt . . dite 
To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune; but to wiite and rend comes by Harure < ao MSS 
Grieved I, I had but one? Chid I for that at frugal nature’s frame? . . . . iver. 


As prodigal of all dear grace As Nature was in making graces dear . . . Lie s L. Led, i ii. 1. 
Of that nature that to your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor . . iv. 2. 
Nature shows art, That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
O wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? . ... . hate Sige” eet kt a, ake ee a a ee WA 
And the blots of Nature’s hand Shall not in their issue mand: sy fae og . Weds 
Now, by two-headed Janus, Nature hath framed strange fellows in her ihe Mer. of Venice i i. 3. 
To offend, and judge, are distinct offices And of opposed natures . . . . 2... s+ © ig. 
Which therein works a miracle in nature 2. 1. 2 6 1 0 ee te ew te ww ww CHL 
Of a strange nature is the suit you follow . . . . owe Wen 
Nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, But music for the time ‘doth change his nature ‘ Wek 
The something that nature gave me his countenance seems to take from me . As You Like /t,i. 1. 
Nay, now thou goest from Fortune’s office to Nature’s . . es De ae RS ae ae pe 
Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of Nature’. er 6 te 8 
When Nature hath made a fair creature, may she not by Fortune fall into the fire >, 

Though Nature hath given us wit to flout at Fortune . . 2. 1. 1 1 1 6 1 ee 
There is Fortune too hard for Nature . . bo ae Hee Re ae: as Te 
When Fortune makes Nature’s natural the cutter-off of Nature’ s wit, eee: sp ay capt ik 
Peradventure this is not Fortune’s work neither, but Nature’s . . . . 2 2 6 2 2 
But as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly . . . . 2. 2. 6 6 «© We 4 
He that hath learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of good breeding . . . - - ili.2. 
I see no more in you than in the ordinary Of nature’s salework. . . . 2. 6 «© + 6 e « «Ohh §. 
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NATURE, stronger than his just occasion, Made him give battle . . . . . As You Like It, iv. 
Would have made nature immortal, and death should have play for lack of work. Ad's Well, i. 
It is not politic in the commonwealth of nature to preserve virginity . . . . . 6. « ee wh 
There ’s little can be said in ’t; ’t is against the rule of nature. . . . 2. 6 0 6 6 « « eke 


The mightiest space in fortune nature brings To join like likes . . . 2. 6 . «1 se « « ek 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, Hath well composed thee . . . . . 2... he 
Nature and sickness Debate it at their leisure. . . ie, ee eee, Set, SSS, Beye ah 
It 1s the show and seal of nature’s truth, Where love’s siroie pakeion is impressed in youth. . i 
*T is often seen Adoption strives with nature . . . Gg tes Eb eee et er Bl Sn ee es, Ged 


Labouring art can never ransom nature From her inaidible CStale ge eo a a ak 
She is young, wise, fair; In these to nature she’s immediate heir. . . . . 2. 6 © 6 « ile 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature With his inducement. . ..... . 
Better ’t were That ail the miseries which nature owes Were mine at once. . . 


There is something in’t that stings his nature... re eee ae ee ee ee 
The tenderness of her nature became as a prey to her grief ds. Sera yg ee Ge OR OA ae SS gi AW 
Bat that, my offences being many, I would repent out the remainder of nature... . . iv. 
The most virtuous gentlewoman that ever nature had praise for creating . . .... . iv. 
Let him not ask our pardon ; The nature of his great offence is dead. . . ...... Ve 
Hath not in nature’s mystery more science Than I have in this ve ie ie v. 


And hath all the good gifts of nature. . . gr aster T welfth Night, } i. 
Would that have mended my hair? — Past Giiestion® for thou dees it will not curl by nature. i. 
Whose red and white Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laidon . . . . 1. 1. ee eh 
Tn dimension and the shape of nature A gracious person . . . jae) Bic He Oe oes Mae! yee 
’T is that miracle and queen of gems That nature pranks her in attracts my soul eo te 
In nature there ’s no blemish but the mind; None can be called deformed but the unkind. .___ iii. 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, Of here andevery where ......... ~”WY; 
How sometimes nature will betray its folly, Its tenderness! . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 
Not noted, is’t, But of the finer natures? . . . 2... 2... oie SS ae a? fe ee eek 
And is By law and process of great nature thence Freed and en franchised . deh oot a ae 
Thou, good goddess Nature, which hast made it So like to him that got it . . . 1... 2) i. 
So Jong as nature Will bear up with this exercise, so long I daily vow to use it . . . . - iii. 
Carnations and streaked gillyvors, Which some call nature’s bastards. . . . . .... iv. 
There is an art which in their piedness shares With great creating nature . ... +... iv. 
Yet nature is made better by no mean But nature makes that mean . . . . «1 6 6 sive 
So, over that art Which you sav adds to nature, is an art That nature makes . . . . . . iv. 
This is an art Which does mend nature, change it rather, but The art itself is nature . . . iv. 
Let nature crush the sides o’ the earth together And mar the seeds within! . . . . . .~ iv. 
Yet nature might have made me as these are, Therefore I will not disdain. . . . .« . « iv. 
The affection of nobleness which nature shows above her breeding . ...... +. We 
Would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly he is herape. . . . . .. 2. + «+ « We 
At thy birth, dear boy, Nature and Fortune joined to make thee great . . . . King Fokm, iii. 
Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast, And with the half-blown rose . . . . . ._ ili. 
No scope of nature, no distempered day, No common wind, no customed event a @- we As 
A fellow by the hand of nature marked. Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame: ee Ege ING 
This fortress built by Nature for herself Against infection and the hand of war , Richard /]/. ii. 
Like the meteors of a troubled heaven, All of one nature, of one substance bred . 1 Henry IV. i. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth In strange eruptions . . . Be ae Sena a AIR 
This man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, Foretells the nature of a tragic volume: . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Let heaven kiss earth! now let not Nature’s hand Keep the wild flood confined! . ... .i. 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, Became the accents of the valiant . . ii. 
O gentle sleep, Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee?. . . . . i a as St 
There isa history i in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times deceased oo Boas OMe 
T see no reason in the law of nature but [ may snapat him . . . . . . 6 6 ee ee) «Cd 
How quickly nature falls into revolt When gold becomes her object!. . . . . . +. .~ iv. 
He’s walked the way of nature; And to our purposes he lives no more. . . .. =... ~ VW: 
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For so work the honey-bees, Creatures that by a rule in nature teach. . . . . . Henry V.i. 2. 


And smiled to see him Mangle the work of nature . . . . . 1 1 7 ee et ew ew ee 
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NATurRE. — By gift of heaven, By law of nature and of nations . . . . . . .) Henry V. ii. 
Summon up the blood, Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage. . . . . . . es) Oil 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me . . . 1.1 Henry VJ. v. 


*T is not enough our foes are this time fled, Being opposites of such repairing nature 2 Henry V/. v. 


She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe . . . . . 3 Henry V1, iii. 
In the downfall of his mellowed years, When nature Geauelit ‘hii to the door of death. . . iii. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, Deformed, unfinished . . . . . . Richard //1, i. 
Why, that was he. — The selfsame name, but one of better nature... 1. 1. 1 eee 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, Young, valiant, wise . . ied me, Ger ne hs 
Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity The slave of nature and the s son Sat hell! ea Ge Boake, te g71y 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, That from the prime creation e’er she framed ._ iv. 
So long as heaven and nature lengthens it . 2. 2 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ew we ee ee 
You know his nature, That he’srevengeful. . . . . » 6 ee « Henry VIII. i. 
The gentleman is learned, and a most rare speaker; To satura’ none more bound ee eae 


Nature does require Her times of preservation . . a is Sh RD a ke Sa, ga a Oe oA 
She is young, and of a noble modest nature, I hope slic will deserve well . 2. 6. 1 we ve 
Times to repair our nature With comforting repose, and not for us To waste . . . . 1.) OV. 
We all are men, In our own natures frail, and capable Of our flesh . . . . hues YM 
A man into whom nature hath so crowded humours that his valour is crushed 1; v0. asd Cress. i. 


Nature craves All dues be rendered to their owners. . . . . 6s 6 © «© ew ew ew wl lw OK 


If this law Of nature be corrupted through affection . . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 ee we ew ew ew eh 
These moral laws Of nature and of nations speak aloud . . . : i Shs th ee ee He 


Famed be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature Thrice famed, beyond ‘all erudition io ses fae. er, dee 


That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition Made tame and most familiar to my nature . iii. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin . . . 1 we et ew ee ew we AL 


The secrets of nature Have not more gift in taciturnity . . 1... 0. 6 6 6 ee ee iv, 
They ’re loving, well composed with gifts of nature. . . . . tin fe th GE ae VE 
How now, thou core of envy ! Thou crusty batch of nature, what’s the n news? . .... ~~ Vz 
What he cannct help in his nature, you account a vice in him . . . . Coritolanus, i. 
Such a nature Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow Which he treads onatnoon . .1. 
Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. Pray you, who does the wolf love? . . . . il. 
It would have galled his surly nature, Which easily endures not article Tying him to aught . iii. 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage With their refusal, both observe and answer . . . . . ii. 
His nature is too noble for the world: He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. . . «iii. 
Pluck him thence; Lest his infection. being of catching nature, Spread further . . . . . iil. 
Why did you wish me milder? would you have me False to my nature? ww ww ww iil 
I would dissemble with my nature where My fortunes and my friends at stake required 2. Hi 
He leads them like a thing Made by some other deity than nature. . . . . 6 2 6 . s iv. 
Yet his nature In that’s nochangeling . . . Sp a ae ea ae ae AVS 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it By sovereignty of natare By tak th a’ Wet es a “ae YE 
An aspect of intercession, which Great nature cries, ‘Deny not’ . . . . 2. «6 2. + 2s Vv 
To this end, He bowed his nature, never known before But tobe rough. . . ..... VY. 
Barbarous Tamora, For no name fits thy nature but thy own! . . . . . «Titus Andron. ii. 
Had nature lent thee but thy mother’s look, Villain, thou mightst have been an emperor. ._ v. 
Gentle people, give me aim awhile, For nature puts me toa heavy task. . . 1... .. Vz 
The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb . . . . . . . . . « = Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Now art thou what thou art, by art as well as by nature . . . . . 1. veo BAN 
For though fond nature bids us all lament, Yet nature's tears are reason’s merriment eo Me AR 


It tutors nature: artificial strife Lives in these touches, livelier than life. . Zon of Athens, i. 
For since dishonour traffics with man’s nature He is but outside . . . 2 1 ee ee el 


Not nature, To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune . . . 2. 6. 6. 6 6 es Av. 
There ’s nothing level in our cursed natures, But direct villany. . 2. . 2. 2 6 ee ee iv. 
I will make thee Do thy right nature... ee Nee An ta lo! ae ee Mae NE 
That nature, being sick of man’s Gnkindness: Should wet be hungry! M.S BSG. a Re. a ie EVE 


This is in thee a nature but infected; A poor unmanly melancholy ....... . «= iv. 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite Of wreakful heaven . . ick ee ae Ee 
Thy nature did commence in n sufferance, time Hath made thee hard in’t . . . . . . . iv. 
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NatTurr. — The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bush Lays her full mess 71. of A thens, iv. 3. 
With other incident throes That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain . . Ge ee te OMS 
His discontents are unremoveably Coupled to nature. Our hope in him is dead . ges We ie MENS 
And those our droplets which From niggard nature fall . . . . vs 
All these things change from their ordinance Their natures and preformed faculties Fulius C @sar, i. 3. 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question . . . go be ie lar ES TS a AN 


I have as much of this in art as you, But yet my nature could not bear 180% 400. es ke. Sao AWE 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, And nature must obey necessity . . . . . . - iv. 


That Nature might stand up, And say to ‘all the world, ‘This wasaman!’... . Vv. 
The multiplying villanies of nature Do swarm upon him . . . a ee "Macbeth, i. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use of nature . ie ae ok asf 
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e 


Yet do I fear thy nature; [t is too full o’ the milk of human kindness . . . 2...» « 
‘That no compunctious visitings of nature Shake my fell purpose . . . . 1. 1. 2. 1 « 
Wherever in your sightless substances You wait on nature’s mischief! . . . . 
When in swinish sleep Their drenched natures lie asinadeath ..... . 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature Gives way to in ie ee a des Ke 
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Now o’er the one half-world Nature seems dead . . ae ‘ ii. 3 
That death and nature do contend about them, Whether hey live or die a. eo we Oe wt Be 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast . . . . « ik 2 
His gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature For ruin’s wasteful entrance. . . . «© © ii. 3. 
In his royalty of nature Reigns that which would be feared . . . . . . oe e @ s fhe 
Do you find Your patience so predominant in your nature That you can let this go? . .. iii. 
Every one According to the gift which bounteous nature Hath in him closed. . . . . . iii. . 
But in them nature’s copy’s noteterne . . a ae ee ee oe eee ee ae eee ee 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; The least a death tomature . . . . 1. . 6 «it 4. 
You lack the season of all natures, sleep. . . . . OM So tes ee: Mas 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath To time and maetal cision: gs a WE. S . iv. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil In an imperial charge. . . «1 1 + 6 et ee) ive 3. 
Boundless intemperance In nature is a ane Se Gl BS Ae ae SR ae ete ee “AS 
A great perturbation in nature . . . . NS ee Wee) Bae eer We we Wee OW 
Yet so far hath discretion fought with mafure Oe he te Se ee a es Oe ea et el eae ee: 
All that lives must die, Passing through nature toeternity . . . 2... 6 6 6 ee eo oD 
’T is sweet and commendable in your nature . . di bit “at thin Tela ge « Gn “75; < Jar See: Pa 


’T is a fault to heaven, A fault against the dead, a fault to nature se = Ge “a wae 8 oY xb, We 
’T is an unweeded garden, That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature Possess i it merely i. 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting . . 
For nature, crescent, does not grow alone In thews and bulk ... . tea 
Oft it chances in particular men, That for some vicious mole of nature in them es ak. 
Wherein they are not guilty, Since nature cannot choose his origin . . . as Gi Se 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star oe 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature Are burnt and purged away. . . . . - s - 
O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! If thou hast nature in thee, bearit not. . . . 
As oft as any passion under heaven That does afflict our natures . . 1. 1 1 1 1 ee 
With this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty ofnature . . . 2. . ee « 
To hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature . . . a ats 
That I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them well . 
’T is not so above; There is no shuffling, there the action lies In his true nature. . . . - 
For use almost can change the stamp ofnature ... CPR as a ee 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, Each toy seems prologue to some great au amiss... iv. 
Nature is fine in love, and where ’t is fine, It sends some precious instance of itself. . . . iv. 
Tell me Why you proceeded not against these feats, So crimeful and so capital in nature. ._ iv. 
Nature her custom holds, Let shame say what it will . . . . fies AWE Se 
*T is dangerous when the baser nature comes Between the pass and fell incensed points 2 « 2 
Is ’t not to be damned, To let this canker of our nature come In further evil?. . 2. 2. 1 6 1 W 2 
Shall I re-deliver you e’en so? — To this effect, sir; after what flourish your nature will . .  v. 2 

I am satisfied in nature, Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most . . . : Vv. 2. 
We our largest bounty may extend Where nature doth with merit challenge . . Ki ing Lear, i. 
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Nature. — A wretch whom nature is ashamed Almost to acknowledge hers . . King Leap, i. 


A tardiness in nature Which often leaves the history unspoke That it intends todo. . . .« «i 
Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy law My services are bound. . . des Garey 6s te 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take More composition and fierce quality he ee ee eee ae 
Though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus. . . be et lek Vat oe, a go we 
Yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects . . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 6 «© © © oe wo oh 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, That he suspects none . . . . 6 2 «© © © © ele 
Natures of such deep trust we shall much need . . . . ee ee ee ee ee | 
You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee: a tailor made thee . es la Cie ae ete Mk 


Doth affect A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb Quite from his nature. 
Are not ourselves When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind To suffer with the body ii. 
O, sir, you are old; Nature in you stands on the véry verge Of her confine. . . « « 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give Thee o’er to harshness . 

Thou better know’st The offices of nature, bond of childhood, Effects of courtesy 


- Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man’s life ’s as cheap as beast’s . . 
Nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st, Which scarcely keeps thee warm . Hi 
Man’s nature cannot carry The affliction nor the fear . . . fae ee a ae i 
The tyranny of the open night ’s too rough For nature to endive be ibn ‘ il 
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Nothing could have subdued nature To such a lowness but his unkind daughters 
That nature thus gives way to loyalty, something fears me tothink of . . . . 
Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts? . . . ae ae 
Oppressed nature sleeps: This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses. . 
Enkindle all the sparks of nature, To quit this horrid act. . . St aru 
That nature, which contemns its origin, Cannot be bordered certain in : itself es 
Oor foster-nurse of nature is repose, The which he lacks . . . . 1. 1 se se we ee 
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My snuff and loathed part of nature should Burn itself out . . . . . . . 
Nature °s above art in that respect. io BS ee A ee OR? 
O ruined piece of nature! This great world Shall 80 wear ; out tonought .. . 
O you kind gods, Cure this great breach in his abused nature! . . . . .. - 
Some good I mean to do, Despite of mine own nature. . . we. fa ie ab Aas ee : 
For my particular grief Is of so flood-gate and o’ erbearing nature So eis as ~ « « Othello, i. 
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For nature so preposterously to err, Being not deficient, blind, or Jame of se sense . 
In spite of nature, Of years, of country, credit, every thing 2... . . 6 « . 
That will confess perfection so could err Against all rules of nature . . . 

The blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions 
Of a free and open nature, That thinks men honest that but seem to beso. . . . ‘ 
Base men being in love have then a nobility in their natures more than is native to them . 
Very nature will instruct her in it and compel her to some second choice... .. « 
The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not, Is of a constant, loving, noble nature. . . . 
I confess, it is my nature’s plague To spy into abuses . . fe mer Si gs a og AM 
I would not have your free and noble nature, Out of self-bounty, be abused. ayer i iii. 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, Which at the first are scarce found to distaste iti. 
Nature would not invest herself in such shadowing passion without some instruction . . . iv. 
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Is this the nature Whom passion could not shake? . . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ee et ew te eo ew ew OY 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature . . a ee a ae ee ae ee ee 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy A little I can read ce ee ew tw we ww Amt. and Cleo. i. 
' The nature of bad news infects the teller... te: te, ate a. aah eh dg ere ad 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature Will not atistaiti it gle, Ras ak OD es A gs? eh ee 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see The fancy outwork nature .. . o ee HL 
The air ; which, but for vacancy, Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too And made a map in nature ii. 
Strange it is, That nature must compel us to lament Our most eens deeds. . . . 2... Y. 
Nature wants stuff To vie strange forms with fancy . . . ia ee ae Ow, 
Jf thou and nature can so gently part, The stroke of death is as a wiovent s pinch ee ae ee 
That play with all infirmities for gold Which rottenness can lend nature! . . . « Cymbeline, i. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature! . . Sh SEC es Poe Gi es ae ee ee a Se. AN 
-O noble strain! O worthiness of nature! breed of greatness! Sint, See Ser cae te. Fe, Se Ses 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace . . 2 « 2. 5 0 © © © © © © © © © JV 
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NaTure. — All offices of nature should again Do their due functions . . . . . Cymébeline,v 
It was.wise nature’s end in the donation, To be his evidence now. . . « »- + «© - » «= YW. 
There ’s nothing can be ministered to nature That can recoverhim . . . . - . Pericles, iii. 
»T is most strange, Nature should be so conversant with pain . . . 2 6 6 © 6 6 ew UL 
And I.can speak of the disturbances That nature works, and of her cures a tee Bae me ge AR 
Death may usurp on nature many hours, And yet the fire of life kindle aoa in eS, te oat ae Fer 
But if to that my nature needa spur, The gods revenge it upon me and mine! . . . . ._ ili. 
When nature framed this piece, she meant thee a goodturn. . . 4k OR. ee AMS 


NauGuTy.—O, these naughty times Put bars between the owners and their rights Mer. of Venice, ii. 


How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world. .- iv. 
Whiles here he lived Upon this naughty earth. . . 2. 2. 1... + e + «0 Henry VIII. ¥. 


°T is a naughty night toswimin . . om wee ew we. King Lear, iti. 
Nave. — Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears cut off 2g ww ew we fe 2 Henry LV. ii. 
He unseamed him from the nave tothe chaps. . ..... . » 2 6 « © Macbeth, i. 
Bowl] the round nave down the hill of heaven, As low as to the fends f. . . . «© Hamlet, ii. 
Nave v. — Even when the navel of the state wastouched .. . - . © Coriolanus, iii. 


NAVIGATION, — Though the yesty waves Confound and swallow navigation up. . . Macbeth, iv. 
Navy.— Out of pity, taken A load would sinka navy. . ... . . . . « Henry V1I11. iii. 
N aywarRp. — You would believe my saying, Howe’er vou lean to the nayward . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Nay-worp.—In any case have a nay-word, that you may know one another’s mind Merry sedien : 

I have spoke with her and we have a nay-word how to know one another . . 

If I do not gull him into a nay-word, and make him a common recreation . _ Twelfth N sieht, ii il. 
NazariTe.—The habitation which your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil i euté Mer. of Ven. i. 
NEak or far off, well won is still well shot. 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 6 0 ee ee ew et King Sohn, i. 

Better far off than near, be ne'er the near . . 2. «© «1 1 1 ee ee ee Richard Id. v. 
‘NEAREST his heart:’ those arethe very words ... . . « « Mer. of Venice, iv 


NEAR-LEGGED before and with a half-checked bit and a head-stall of sheep’ sleather 7. of Shrew, iii. 


Neat. — He’s a present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s-leather. . . . . Temepest, ii. 
Silence is only commendable In a neat’s tongue dried and a maid not vendible Mer. of Venice, i. 
We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly ce ee ww we tw ww ww we) ~Winter’s Tale, i. 
As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone upon my handiwork ‘udius Cesar, i. 

Nes. — How she holds up the neb, the billtohim! . . . . . . Winters Tale, i. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—I am no great Nebuchadnezzar,sir ; I have Bot muck skill i in grass All’s Well, iv. 


NECESSARIES.— Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries . . . . . . . . « Henry Vii. 
Such necessaries As are behoveful for our state . . . . . « Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
NEcessary.— Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; Why he, a harmless necessary cat Mer. of Ven. iv. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, Will come whenit willcome . . . . . Sudius Cesar, ii. 
Most necessary ’t is that we forget To pay ourselves what to ourselves isdebt. . . Haslet, iii. 
NecessitTigs.—Are these things then necessities ? Then let us meet them like necessities 2 Hen./ V. iii. 
Construe the times to their necessities, And you shall say indeed, itis the time . .. . iv. 
I ‘Il do the service of a younger man In all your business and necessities . As Vou Like It, ii. 
‘These should be hours for necessities, Not for delights . . .. . . . . . Henry VIII. vy. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, And call in question our necessities . linus Cesar, iv. 
The art of our necessities is strange, That can make vile things precious . . . AKéng Lear, iii. 
Not troubled with the time,which drives O’er your content these strong necessities 4 #2. and Cleo. iii. 
Necessity. — To make a virtue of necessity And liveas wedo . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
I have a sword and it shall bite upon my necessity . . . 6 . «© + « « « Merry Wives, ii. 
Leaving the fear of God on the left hand and hiding mine honour in my necessity br tiye sg? ae STE 
What need the bridge much broader than the flood? The fairest grant isthe necessity Much Ado, i. 
Necessity will make us all forsworn Three thousand times . . . . . . - Love’sL. Lost, i. 
If I break faith, this word shall speak for me; I am forsworn on ‘mere necessity’. . . . . i. 
You shall not seal to such a bond for me; I'll rather dwell in my necessity . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; There is no virtue like necessity . . . . Richard //.i. 
1 am sworn brother, sweet, To grim Necessity, and he and I Will keep a league till death. v. 
Necessity so bowed the state That I and greatness were compelled to kiss . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 
Yet that is but a crushed necessity, Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries. . Henry V. i. 


Urge the necessity and state of times, Aud be not peevish-fond in great designs Richard JI/. iv. 4 
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NecessiTy. — His legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure . . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
Dost not Think me for the man I am, necessity Commands me name myself . . Corsolanus, iv. 
Bid him suppose some good necessity Touches his friend. . . . . . . Limon Aelia il. 
Had his necessity made use of me, I would have put my wealth into donation . . lil. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, And nature must obey necessity .. Suliies C: @sar, iv. 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggared, Will nothing stick our person to arraign . . Hamilet, iv. 
As if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion.*®. . . . . King Lear, i. 
That then necessity Will call discreet proceeding. . 2. 6 2. 1 6 ee 6 ee we ew ee 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl — Necessity’s sharp pinch! . . 2. . 1. 6 ee eo 
The art of our necessities is strange, ‘hat can make vile things precious . . . . . . . Gib. 
The strong necessity of time commands Our services awhile. . . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 

Neck. — An thou wilt needs thrust thy neck intoa yoke . . . . . . © « «© Much Ado, i. 
I had as lief thou didst break his neck as his finger. . ~ © © © AS You Like /t, i. 
She hangs about his neck: If she pertain to life let her spealk tos: ~ + 6 « Winter's Lale, v. 
With signs of war about his aged neck: O, full of careful business are his looks! Richard //, ii. 
Like a jewel, has hung twenty years About his neck, yet never lost her lustre .Heary V///. ii. 
O that you could turn your eyes toward the napes of your necks! . . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
He hath left undone That which shall break his neck or hazard mine. . . . 2. 1. we OA, 
Paddling in your neck with his damned fingers. ‘ oe 6 ew ee Hamlet, iii. 
With his strong arms He fastened on my neck, and bellowed oat oo at 3s . King Lear, v. 


NecTAR.—If all their sand were pearl, The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold ‘Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 


When that the watery palate tastes indeed Love’s thrice repured nectar. . Zyvot. and Cress. iii. 
NEED. — What need the bridge much broader than the flood?. . . . . . . . Such Ado, i i. 
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Let that appear when there is no need of such vanity . . . .. .. « » ii 

If it be true that good wine needs no bush . . et Se Ae Vou ‘Like It, Epil. 
Strengthened with what apology you think May make it probable need oe se All's Well, ii. 4. 
Between these main parcels of dispatch effected many nicer needs. . . . . Soe AVES, 
The need I have of thee thine own goodness hath made . ..... - Ww. snior’ s Tale, iv. 2. 
Speaks not from her faith, But from her need. . 0 « « « King Sohn, iti. 1. 
O, if thou grant my need, Which only lives but by the death of faith a ae Se Pa ee Ta 


That need must needs infer this principle, That faith would live again by death of neeal . ae MA 
Tread down my need, and faith mounts up; Keep my need up, and faith 1s trodden down! . _ iii. 
Needs must I like it well: I weep forjoy . ... . 2 0 eo ew ew we wp Richard 1, iii. 
Make friends with speed: Never so few, and never yet more need. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
There ’s no need of me, And much I need to help you, if need were . . . «Richard //71. iti. 
He was a fool ; For he would needs be virtuous . . . ‘ eee ©) Henry VII. ii. 
Famine is in thy cheeks, Need and oppression starveth in abing oe . « Romeoand Fuliet, v 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief Must not Le tossed andturned . . Z'to0n of Athens, ii. 
Him and his worth and our great need of him You have right wellconceited .  udius Cesar, i. 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ Stuck in my throat... . . . . . ~Macbeth, ii. 
There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave Totellusthis . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Hitherto doth love on fortune tend ; For who not needs shall never Jack a friend . . . . iit. 
O, reason not the need: our basest beggars Are in the poorest thing superfluous Aung Lear, ii. 
Like fragments in hard voyages, became The life o’ the need . . 2 2 6 ©) Cymbelinée, v 
NeeEvER. — And lose advantage, which doth ever cool I’ the absence of the needer Corvolanus, iv. 
NEEDFUL. — Let her have needful, but not lavish, means... . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
It is needful that you frame the season for your own harvest. . . . . « «© « Such Ado, \. 
And haste is needful in this desperate case. . . ‘ - 3 Henry VI. iv. 


Neepve.—Like two artificial gods, Have with our needles created both one ower M. N. Dreamr, iit. 


It is as hard to come as for a camel To thread the postegn of a small needle’s eye Richard /1. v. 
Gentlewomen that live honestly by the prick of their needles . . . . . . . . Henry Vii. 
So delicate with her needle: an admirable musician. ~ + « « Othello, iv. 
Negepy. — A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, A hving-deadn man . Com. of Errors, v. 
NEkzE and swear A merrier hour was never wasted there . . . . . . . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 
NEGATION. — Why, my negation hath no taste of madness. . . . « «© «© Trot. and Cress. v. 
NgcarTive. — If your four negatives make your two affirmatives . . . . . . Twelfth Night, v 
If thou wilt confess, Or else be impudently negative ........ . Winter's Tale, i. 
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NgGc.LectT.—Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, N abi me, lose me Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1 


Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time .... . » 06 6 © © AS You Like It, ii. 7. 
Nor construe any further my neglect . . . . ee ee Fulins Caesar, i. 2. 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, And both neglect a a oe ae . Hamlet, iii. 3. 
I have perceived a most faint neglect of late . . . /. 4 ie, King Lear, i. 4. 


NEGLECTED. — But to my own @isgrace Neglected my sworn duty in that case Richard IT. i. x. 
NEGLECTING. — I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated To closeness . Tempest, i. 2. 
Neglecting an.attempt of ease and gain, To wake and wage a danger profitless . . . Othello, i. 3. 
NEGLECTINGLY.—Answered neglectingly I know not what, He should, or he should not 1 Heavy /V. i. 3. 
NEGLECTION.—And this neglection of degree it is That by a pace goes backward 7 voz. and Cress. i. 3. 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss The conquest of our scarce cold eas wae 1 Henry V1. iv. 3. 
1f neglection Should therein make me vile . . . . 2. «© 2 «© 2 - . . « Pericles, iii. 3. 
NEGLIGENCE. — It is something of my negligence, nothing of my purpose. . Jwelf/th Night, iii. 4. 
If industriously I played the fool, it was my negligence. . . . . . . . « Wister’s Tale, i. 2. 
O negligence! Fitfora fool to fallby . . . 2. 2. «© 6 6 © © «© «© «© 6 1) Henry VI11. iii. 2. 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, Let come what comes . . . . . . . Hamelet, iv. 5. 


Infirmity doth still neglect all office Whereto our health is bound m ae Gre oh Be ae 


Put on what weary negligence you please, You and your fellows. . . . . King Lear, i. 3. 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire Is spied in populous cities. » © « « « Othello, i. 1. 
NEGLIGENT student! learn her by heart. — By heart and in heart, boy. . Love's L. Lest, iii. 1. 
A servant grafted in my serious trust And therein negligent. . . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful ; In every one of these no man is free . . rare Perf 
Celerity is never more admired Than by the negligent . . . . . . . « «Ant. noid. Cleo. iii. 7. 
NEGOTIATE. — Let every eye negotiate for itself, And trust noagent .. . . . Mauch Ado, ii.1. 
NEGOTIATIONS. — Their negotiations all must slack, Wanting his manage. . TZvot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
NeiGu.—His neigh is like the bidding of amonarch and his countenance enforces homage Hen. V. iii. 7. 
NEIGHBOUR. — That lived in the time of good neighbours . . . ~ + 0 « « Much Ado, v. 2 
He is a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler 1 ew 6 « Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. . . 1 1. ww ew ew wt tt Mer. of Venice, ii. 1. 
Neighbour, this is a gift very grateful, I am sure ofit . . . . i Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
Beyond the imagination of his neighbours, is grown into an unspeakable estate Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 
I must live among my neighbours; I ’}] no ee oe ew ew ww ew tw 1 2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour tous .. . . Henry Vii. 2. 
Our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, Which is s both healthful and good husbandry . . ive. 
NEIGHBOURLY. — He hatha neighbourly charityin him ...... . .Merof Venice, i. 2. 
Thou hast my love: is not that neighbourly? . . . . ghee A s You Like It, ii. 5. 
N&IGHING.—I a fat and bean-fed_ horse beguile, Neighing in likeness of afilly foal Mid.N. Dream, i iit. 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, The spirit-stirring drum . . . - Othello, iii. 3. 
NEITHER. —’T is neither here nor there. . . . ; é ‘ é ; . . Ive 3. 
NEMEAN. — Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 'Gainst thee: thea lamb Love! eh: Lost, ive t60 
Makes each petty artery in this body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve . . . Hamlet, i. 4. 
Nemesis. — Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis . . ~ « ¥ Henry V1. iv. 7. 
Neptung. — That on the sands with printless foot Do chase the ebbing Neptune . . Temepest, v. 1. 
Gossiped by my side, And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege Of watery Neptune. . . . . Richard /1/. ii. 1. 
To see The beachy girdle of the ocean Too wide for Neptune’s hips. . . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 1. 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, Or Jove for ’s power to thunder . Cortolanus, iii; 1. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood Clean from my hand? .. . . . Macbeth, ii. 2, 
The moist star Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands. ... . er3 Hamlet, i ee 
And o’er green Neptune’s back With ships made cities . . . a ‘Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands As Neptune’s park . - 0 «© « « Cymbeline, iit. 1. 
Nero. — And like thee, Nero, Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn . . § Henry V1. i. 4. 
Let not ever The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom ........ +. « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness ...... . - + « « « King Leaz, iii. 6. 
Nerve. — Thy nerves are in their infancy again, And have no vigour inthem . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
We do learn By those that know the very nerves of state. . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 4 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall nevertremble. . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 4 
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Nerve. — As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve . . . . « « - « « Hamlet, i. 
Nessus. — The shirt of Nessus is upon me *. . . « «© e e« « 
Nest. — Far from her nest the lapwing cries away. . . . 
A school-boy, who, being overjoyed with finding a birds’ neat. ° - . Much Adoyii. 
Your aery buildeth in our aery’s nest. . . . . Richard 111, i. 
NEgsTor play at push-pin with the boys, And critic Timon laugh a idle toys ! . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable . . . . - « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Ill play the orator as well as Nestor, Deceive more slily Han Ulysses could 3 Heury V/. iii. 


e 
« Com. of Errors, iv 
e 


NESTOR-LIKE, —Grey locks, the pursuivants of death, Nestor-like aged in an age of care 1 Hen. VJ. ii. 5. 
Net. — The net has fallen upon me! I shall perish Under device and practice .  . Henry V/IT. i. 1. 


The fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets . . . . . . « Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Poor bird! thou ’ldst never fear the net nor lime, The pitfall nor the gin . . . . Afacébeth, iv. 
Out of her own goodness make the net That shall enmesh themall . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Netuer. — A villanous trick of thine eye and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip . 1 Henry JV. ii. 
Why gnaw you so-your nether lip? Some bloody passion shakes your very frame . . Othello, v 


N&ETHER-STOCKS.—When a man’s over-lusty at legs, then he wears wooden nether-stocks 4’. Lear, ii. 


Nettie. — Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety . . . . . 11 Henry IV. ii. 
The strawberry grows underneath the nettle . . . 2. 2. 6 6 © @ @ © ee Henry Vii. 
I ll spring up in his tears,an ’t were a nettle against May. . . .« © « Trot. and Cress. i. 
We call a nettle but a nettle, and The faults of fools but folly . . . 2. . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
So that if we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed upthyme. . . . Othello, 1. 
NEUTRAL. — Pyrrhus stood, And like a neutral to his will and matter, Did nothing . Hamlet, ii. 
Never. — Is ’t not enough, young man, That I did never, no, nor never can? Jd. N. Dream, ii. 
The hopeless word of ‘ never to return’ Breathe I against thee. . . . . . . Richard Il. i. 
NEVER-NEEDED. — If you refuse your aid In this so never-needed help. . . . . Cortolanus, Vv 
NEw-Born. — And pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding the blast . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Newest. — Rob, murder, and commit The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 2 Henry /V. iv. 
What’s the newest grief? — That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker. . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
NEW-FANGLED. — Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
More new-fangled than an ape, more giddy in my desires than a monkey . As You Like /2, iv. 
NEW-LIGHTED. — Like the herald Mercury New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill . . Haslet, iii. 
Negw-Mabe. — For new-made honour doth forget men’s names... . . » « King Sohn, i. 


Newness. — Whether it be the fault and glimpse of newness . . . « Meas. Sor Meas. i. 
Away, my friends! New flight; And happy newness, that intends old right . . King Sohn, v. 
News.— My ears are stopt and cannot hear good news . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
What news, then, in your paper ?— The blackest news that ever + thou heardest .. . iii. 
This news is old enough, yet it is every day’s news . . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
I can tell you strange news, that you yet dreamt notof. . . . . .... =. Much Ado,i. 
The news I bring Is heavyin my tongue... . . 4. 1. 6 2 ew eo ep Lowe's L. Lost, v 
What news on the Rialto? . . . . . 1. 1 1 wt . 6 « ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
I have better news in store for you Than i expect . . . 2 « fo he eo ee, OF 
With his mouth full ofnews . . . . , $e nes oes ig » As You Like It, i. 

News, old news, and such news as you never heard of! eae he ow 
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This news which is called true is so like an old tale. . . . Winter's Tale, v 
I cannot brook thy sight: This news hath made thee a most ugly man . - « King aia iii. 
Do not seek to stuff My head with more il] news, for itis full . . . « iv. 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s snews . . iv. 
News fitting to the night, Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. . . . . . 6 « « « VWs 
You breathe these dead news in as dead anear .. . fo nga e.. Wo Wawa ORS SAS, v. 
Little joy have I To breathe this news ; yet what I say is true eo 0 0 ew tw ew e Richard 1. iii. 
For more uneven and unwelcome news Came from the north .......42 meee TVA. 


~ « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 


Thy father’s beard is turned white with the news. . . are ; li. 
Which gape arid rub the elbow at the news Of hurlyburly iniovation.. a a ae v. 
The first bringer of unwelcome news Hath but a losing office . . ae ae ee ' Henry 7 Voy, 
Tidings do I bring and lucky joys And golden times and happy news of price. . . v. 


This news, I think, hath turned your weapon’s edge... . 2 6 1 ee 5 Heiry VI. il. 
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News. — What news abroad ?— No news so bad abroad asthisathome .. . . Richard JIT. i. 
Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad indeed . . . .*. . oe eS i ON 


’T is most true These news are every where; every tongue speaks "¢ em... “Heavy VITI. it. 2. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. . . . . . « « « « »- Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 
My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. . . . oe oe ew ww we) Hamlet, ii. 2. 
There is no composition in these news That gives them credit e ee wl ee ee ww Othello, iv 3. 
The nature of bad news infects the teller . . . oe ew ew ww ew Amt, and Cleo. i. 2. 
Though it be honest, it is never good To bring bad news... « bs ME ea as Me, AB 
With news the time’s with labour, and throes forth, Each minute, some ... . . . . iii. 7. 
NEwS-CRAMMED. — Then shall we be newsecrammed. « . . . . . « « «AS You Like It, i. 2. 
Newt. — Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong. o © © «© « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 2. 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, Wool of bat and tongue of doar: ee 4 . . . Macbeth, iv. t. 
NEw-VARNISHED.—Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times To be siswevarniched Mer. of Ven. ii. 9, 
Nicge.—I am not so nice, To change true rules for old inventions . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 1. 
He that stands upon a slippery place Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. King Yohn, iii. 4. 
Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice points? . ...... . 3 Henry V1, iv. 7. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge Of dear import. . .. . . . Romeo and Fultet, v. 2. 
It is not meet That every nice offence should bear his comment. . .'. . . ¥udius Cesar, iv. 3. 
O, relation Too nice, and yet tootrue! . . So ae . . « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
When mine hours Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives Of n me for j fests A nt. and Clea. iii. 13. 
NICENESS. — Fear and niceness — The handmaids of all women . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
Nicety.—Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes, That banish what they sue for Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Nick. — He loved her out of all nick . . . » . Lwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 2. 
NICKNAME. — You nickname virtue; vice vou should have apoE. ~ « « « « Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
You jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures . . . » Hamlet, iii. 1. 
NIGGAkD. — Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, as it is, so plentiful ? ‘Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
The devil is a niggard, Or has given all before . .... . «0 «© « . Henry VIII. i. 1. 
And those our droplets which From niggard nature fall . . . . ... Timon of Athens, v. 4. 
Nature must obzy necessity; Which we will niggard with a little rest . . . $udius Cesar, iv. 3. 
Be not a niggard of your speech: how goes ’t? . . . oe « + tt Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Niggard of question; but, of our demands, Most free in his reply oe eo we ww « Hamlet, iii. 1. 
NIGGARDLY. — To a niggardly host and more sparing guest . . . . « . Com. of Errors, iil. 1. 
NiGHT. — As the morning steals upon the night, Melting the darkness. . . . . . Tempest, v. 1. 
One fading moment’s mirth With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, There is no music in the nightingale. . . . . . . . iin. 
The night’s dead silence Will well become such sweet-complaining grievance . . . . . © iil. 2. 
It hath been the longest night That e’er [ watched, and the most heaviest. . . . . . . iv. 2, 
This will last out a night in Russia, When nights are longest there. . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
There have I made my promise Upon the heavy middle of the night. . . . . . . «. & Iv. 
But make haste; The vaporous night approaches .. . be ae aks ay ae Oe ie 
The best and wholesomest spirits of the night ae you! a the wR ae HD ae, ING 
I have been drinking hard all night . . . . ea ee, WH ee ie iv. 
As good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. . . . . - te. 3 Com. oh hres iii. 2. 
Yet hath my night of life some memory, My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left . . . V. 
At any unseasonable instant of the night. 2 . « « Much Ado, ii. 


And now will he lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a new "doublet in haa ah, cee See ANG 
To sleep but three hours in the night, And not be seen to wink of all the day . Love's L. oe i. 
To think no harm all night And make a dark night too of half the day... iA. 
Have no more profit of their shining nights Than those that walk and wot not what they'a are. i. 
Thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smote The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows iv. 


But for my love, day would turn to night! . . eae he, eS Gr SA ae ac Ae 
Black is the badge of hell, The hue of dungeons and the suit of night ee ee ee ee | 
Four days will quickly steep themselves in night. . ... . . . . Mid. N. sede i. 
Four nights will quickly dream away thetime. . . ode 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, That, in a spleen; unfolds both heaven and earth . ib 


Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night? . . . 1 1 1. 6 6 ew ew ee oh 
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NiGuT. — No night is now with hymn or carol blest . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
In the spiced Indian air, by night, Full often hath she oaeiped: by my side... «6 « © ik 
To trust the opportunity of night And the ill counsel of a desert place Sek IS? ce. Ge cee eo 
It is not night when I do see your face, Therefore I think lam notinthe night. . . . i. 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, The ear more quick of apprehension makes iii. 
Who more engilds the night Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light . . . i go AMG 
Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, And yonder shines Aurora’s bathineer a eee | 
And must for aye consort with black-browed night . . . 1. 1 1 ee ew ew we ew ew eC 
O weary night, O long and tedious night, Abate thy hours! . . . sae. We ak. a TE 
Think no more of this night’s accidents But as the fierce vexation of a vdreane Me, gh: Re oe. oh, te VE 
In the night, imagining some fear, How easy is a bush supposed a bear! . . Vv. 
O grim-looked night! O night with hue so black! v. 
O night, which ever art when day is not! O night, O night! aac, salack; slack. Vv. 
We shall out-sleep the coming morn As much as we this night have overwatched v. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled The heavy gait of night . . .....2. 2. ~°*”Y. 
Come at once; For the close night doth play the runaway . . . . . « . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
In such a night as this, When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees . « «© 2. © . 2. e YW, 
In such a night Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls. . . 6 «© 6 2 6 ee v. 
In such a night Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew . . . 2 6 + 0 ee © ee ee OW 
In such a night Stood Dido with a willow in her hand. . . . 6 © © © + © © © ow UY, 
In such a night Medea gathered the enchanted herbs . . . 6 1 «© 2 e+ e+ ew oe v. 
In such a night Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew . 2 . - 2 6 © © + @ ew we Ue 
In such a night Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well. . . . « « © «© «© ee «© W 
I hear the footing of a man. — Who comes so fast in silence of the night? . ..... v. 
Soft stillness and the night Become the touches of sweet harmony . : ae" i <M, 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night And his affections dark as Erebus ee eR Bow OW 

’ This night methinks is but the daylight sick ; It looks a little a oe ee ae ae eee ee ee, 
By these blessed candles of the night. . ge ca v. 
Thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, survey With thy chaste eye . oh a As “You Like It, i iil. 
That a great cause of the night is lack ofthe sun. . . . 2... 2 ss iti. 
Every night he comes With musics of all sorts and songs . . ke Gente. XS . All's Wiel iii. 
When saucy trusting of the cozened thoughts Defiles the pitchy night oa Iv. 
Since you have made the days and nights as one, To wear your gentle limbs in tly affairs: eM 
Nor night nor day no rest: it is but weakness To bear the matterthus . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night . . - . . . « King Fohn, iii. 
An hour or two before The stumbling night did part our r weary powers beh Sich ed Ace ee ee 
Here walk [ in the black brow of night, To find you out . . ee a ee ee ee 
News fitting to the night, Black, fearful, comfortless, and haerible:: i ene ae et ob OW 


I turn me from my country’s light, To dwell in solemn shades of endless night . Richard 11. i. 
My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light Shall be extinct with age and endless night . . . i. 


Pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow. . ay ore eS aes | 
The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs, Stand bare and naked . i tee toy Weolae “A 
Who all this while hath revelled in the night . . Eo git me eee We see | 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire With good old ‘folks: ae ee ey ee ee v. 
Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night . . . ee Henry I V, ii. 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. Unseen ere crescive in his faculty . . Henry V.i. 
A night is but small breath and little pause To answer matters of this consequence . . . ii. 4. 
Through the foul womb of night The hum of either army stilly sounds . . pe (ebe Be ww Prol. 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful pene ee the night’s dullear . . . .~ iv. Prol. 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night . . : ~ . . . iv. Prol. 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour Unto the weary and allpatehed night: 4 eo ao « Ave Prol, 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep . . . . 2. 2 1 s se es iv. I. 
Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! . . a ae Seay VI. its 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, Whose pitchy mantle evetcvailed the earth. . . ii. 2. 
As far as I could well discern For smoke and dusky vapours of the night . . . . + . +) ii 2. 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves That could not live asunder day ornight. . . . . + fi 2. 
4 


Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night . . . . . . . +... . . 2 Henry VI.i. 
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Nicut. — The time of night when Troy was set on fire. . . . ~ » « « 2Henry VI. i. 4. 


Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, But still remember what the Lord hath done... ii. 1. 
Dark shall be my light and night my day; To think upon my pomp shall be my hell . . . ii. 4. 
I have watched the night, Ay, night by night, in studying good. ... bee Sele be Ses AM 
Loud-howling wolves arouse the jades That drag the tragic melancholy night Se, 26e Ae Se GO AVG Rs 


_ So we, well covered with the night’s black mantle, At unawares may beat down 3 Henry VJ. iv. 2. 
Let “sop fable in a winter’s night; His currish riddles sort not with this place . . . . . v.§. 
Black night o’ershade thy day, and death thy life! . . .. . » «© « « « Richard 11. i. 2. 

_ O, I have passed a miserable night, So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams! . .... +h 4 

_ I would not spend another such a night, Though ’t were to pay a world of happy days. . . . i. 4. 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night . ee 4 tye a? fa ON Ag 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night i. 4. 
Gave himself, All thin and naked, tothe numb cold night ... . ii. 3. 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? Untimely storms make 1 men expect a 4 dearth ii. 3. 
Say, that right for right Hath dimmed your infant morn to aged night . . . . Iv. 4 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days; Compare dead happiness with living woe... iv. 4 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy rest! Be opposite all planets of good luck! . . iv. 4. 
All comfort that the dark night can afford Be to thy person!. . 2. 2. «6 2 2 2 2 © «© e+ V3 
Fonder than ignorance, Less valiant than the virginin the night . . . . Trot. and Cress. i, 3. 


Dreaming night will hide our joys nolonger . . . : 6 ee Se ee. IW Re 
How the sun begins to set; How ugly night comes breathing at ‘his heels gr es oe ae ee PES 
The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth . . . . 5%. ee, VES. 
Converses more with the buttock of the night than with the forehead of the inoriing Covialains:s li. 2. 
Let me have war, say I; it exceeds peace as far as day does night. . . iv. 5 


Look to behold this night Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light Remee and Suliet, i. 2. 
Even such delight Among fresh female buds shall you this night Inherit at my house rome fee 


He will make the face of heaven so fine That aJl the world will be in love with night Hi. 
So tedious is this day As is the night before some festival To an impatient child . 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops 
I have watched ere now All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick . . . — 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights. . . . ge ieee a : 
Yesterday the bird of night did sit Even at noon-day upon the market-placé ; ‘ 

What night is this! — A very pleasing night to honest men . 2... ee ew ee ‘i 


Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-browed night, Give me my Romeo ... .» 
tJ 2 

° 2 

5 

4 

.2. 

- 3. 

3. 

I have walked about the streets, Submitting me unto the perilous night . . oe Ke 
3 

I 

3 

3 

Vv. §. 

5- 

5. 


Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days . . . oe she ip eee 
She hangs upon the cheek of night Like a rich jewel i in an " Ethiope’ SCAT cw ce we. ee eS 
I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight . . . . . 2. 2 2 6 2 ew we ee ii, 2. 
O blessed, blessed night! I am afeard, Being in night, all this is buta dream. : ii. 2. 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, Like softest music to attending ears! . . ii. 2. 
Good night, good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, That I shall say good night till it be morrow ii. 2. 
The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, Chequering the eastern clouds . . . ._ ii. 3. 
Phaethon would whip you to the west, And bring in cloudy night immediately . . . . . tii. 2. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That runaway’s eyes may wink . . i, 2. 
Come, civil night, Thou sober-suited matron, allin black. . . 2... 1 2 ee . ili. 2. 
Come, night; come, Romeo; come, thou day in night. . . . 2... + 6 + . iia. 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back . . ii 2. 

. ii, 2, 


iil. 5. 
s 


This fearful night, There is no stir or walking in the streets . ‘ 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, When evils are most free? a 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, And nature must obey necessity . . . . 
This was an ill beginning of the night: Never come such division ’tween our souls! 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest. . . ea ele det cet ee a 
Come, thick night, And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell . ee ee ae oe Macteth, i l. 
You shall put This night’s great business into my dispatch .... . . 

The night has been unruly: where we lay, Our chimneys were blown down: iota eta be 
The obscure bird Clamoured the livelong night: some say, the earth Was feverous and did shake ii. 3. 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore night Hath trifled former knowings . . «ii. 4. 
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NIGHT. — By the clock, tis day, And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp . Macbeth, ii. 
Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, That darkness does the face of earth entomb? _ ii. 


I must become a borrower of the night For a dark hour or twain . . Gree ies ae ONT 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums Hath rung night’s yawning peal i te i be. oes SDN 
Come, seeling night, Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day . . ili. 
Good things of day begin to droopand drowse; Whiles night’ s black azn *6 their prey don rouse iii. 
At once, good night: Stand not upon the order of your going, But goatonce. . .. . lil, 


Good night; and better health Attend his majesty! — A kind good night to all! . ‘ iii. 

What is the night ?— Almost at odds with morning, which is which . . 2... 

I am for the air; this night I ’ll spend Unto a dismal anda fatalend. . . . . . . ee iii. 

Receive what cheer you may : The night is long that never finds the day : ‘ 

What art thou that usurp’st this time of night? . . . amie. 43 ‘ 

This sweaty haste Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day: 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad’ -, i 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, No fairy takes. . . . . er - ak 

In the dead vast and middle of the night. . . .. . as eee he 
i 
i 


e 


cutis i. 
i 


And it must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not chen be false ‘s anycn man. . 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature So horridly to shake our disposition. . .. . 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, And for the day confined to fast in fires . . . . i. 
O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. i. 


Go to your rest; at night we ’ll feast together : Most welcome home! . . ii. 
Why day is day, night night, and time is time, Were nothing but to waste night, day: and: dine ii. 
’T is now the very witching time of night, When churchyards yawn . . . ; ili. 
Thus out of season, threading dark-eyed night . é ; Ki ine Deana il, 


ii. 
iii. 
ili. 
iii. 


Draw, you rogue: for, though it be night, yet the moon shines Z 
Here’s a night pities neither wise man nor fool . . . . . + 
Things that love night Love not such nights asthese . . . . 
The tyranny of the open night ’s too rough For nature to endure 
This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen... . iil. 
"Tis a naughty night toswimin . . iii, 
Mine enemy’s dog, Though he had bit aes should have stood that night Against my fire go cuge AWE 
All the skill I have Remembers not these garments; nor I know not Where I did lodge Jast night iv. 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire Is spied in populous cities . . . . . . Othello,i. 
I saw 't not, thought it not, it harmed not me: I slept the next night well, was free and merry iii. 
This is the night That either makes me or fordoes me quite. . . . =. 1. 2. «© e+ » ee WW 
He fishes, drinks, and wastes The lamps of night in revel. . . . 1. «. . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, More fiery by night’s blackness . . . . . «i. 
We did sleep day out of countenance, and made the night aa with drinking. . . . . «ii. 


Rr ereenerrr er eran nemarers 


Come, Let’s have one other gaudy night .. . ; 4, AM ce 


NIGHT-BRAWLER. — And spend your rich opinion for the. name ‘Of a night- brawler . co “Othello, i il. 
NIGHT-caps.—Threw up their sweaty night-caps and uttered such a deal of stinking breath Fu/. Cas. i. 
NIGHTED. — Cast thy nighted colour off, And let thine eye look likeafriend . . . Hamlet, i. 
NiGuT-r.tes. — Hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
NIGHT-GowNn. — By my troth, ’s but a night-gown in respect of yours . . . . . Mauch Ado, iii. 
Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, And show us to be watchers. . . . Afacbeth, ii. 
NIGHTINGALE. — I will roar you an ‘t were any nightingale . ‘ . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, There is no music in the nightingale Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
To the nightingale’s complaining notes Tune my distresses . . ‘ v. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, When every goose is cackling > | Mer. of Veni 
Apollo plays, And twenty caged nightingales do sing Sa . . . Lam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Say that she rail; why then I'll tell her plain She sings as sweetly asanightingale. . . ii. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark . . . . . o 0 © © © s) Romeo and Fuliet, i ili. 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn, No nightingale god eae. § iil. 
NIGHTLY. — Then nightly sings the staring ow], Tu-whit ; Tu-who ass ye OS) tee we woes: L. Lost, Vv 
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A fortnight hold we this solemnity, In nightly revels and new jollity . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1.° 


Why this same strict and most observant watch So nightly toils the subject of the land Haslet, 
NIGHT-OWL. — Shall we rouse the night-owl inacatch?. . . 1... « « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 


° 
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NIGHT-OWL. -- For night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing . . . . Richard /1. iii. 
NIGHT-RAVEN. — I had as lief have heard the night-raven . . . . + « Much Ado, ii. 
NIGHT-SHRIFK.—The time has been, my senses would have cooled To hear a night-shriek A/acéeth, v. 
NIGHT-WANDERERS. — Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm . . Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 
Nice. — ‘ Where’s my serpent of old Nile?’ Forsohecallsme. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
They take the flow o’ the Nile By certain scales i’ the pyramid . ; . Ak 
‘These fig-leaves Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves Upon the « caves ‘of Nile . . ve 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue Outvenomsall the worms of Nile Cysdbeline, iii. 
Niu. — And, will you. nill you, I will marry you . . . . 1 1 1 ee Lame. of the Shrew, ir. 


It is, will he, nill he, he goes, — mark youthat . . . . . . . +. + « © « » Hamlet,v 
Nicus. — E’en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth famine . . . . » » «© « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
The higher Nilus swells, The more it promises . . « Ab 
Rather on Nilus’ mud Lay me stark naked, and let the waterities Blow 1 me ante abhorring a, 


Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus then, That kills and pains not? . . Vv. 
My grief wasat the height before thou camest, And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds Ti it. A we iil. 
NiMBLE. — My spirits are nimble. They fell together all, as by consent . . . . . Sesmpest, ii. 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, Dark-working sorcerers . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Had she been light, like you, Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. . . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth: Turn melancholy forth to funerals A/id. VN. Dream, i. 
Quick, forgetive, full of nimble,fiery,and delectable shapes . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
You have dancing shoes With nimble soles: I have a soul of lead . . . . Romeoand Juliet, i. 
NIMBLB-FOOTED. — The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales . . . . . . 1 Henry lV. iv. 
NimBLy.—He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber ‘lo the lascivious pleasing of a lute Richard //1. i. 
The air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself Unto our gentle senses . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Ning. — By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. . . . . . . . «. « Love's L. Lost, v 
The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud . . . . ww ee et ee Mid. N. Dreamy ii. 
’T is but an hour ago since it was nine, And after one hour more ’t will beeleven As Fou L. /2, ii. 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle For girls of nine. . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Ten times better than the Nine Worthies . . . . . .2 Henry lV. ii. 
Nine sparrows for a penny, and his pia mater is not worth the ninth pat of asparrow 77. and Cr. ii. 
Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, Till now some nine moons wasted. . ee 1. 
NintuH.—But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 1 Henry JV. iii 
Niobe. — She followed my poor father’s body, Like Niobe, alltears ... . 3 Hamlet, i 1. 2. 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, Cold statues of the youth Troi. and Cress. v. 10. 
Nip.— Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew As falcon doth thefowl Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Hard lodging and thin weeds Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love . . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Here ’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash. . . . . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Nips his root, And then he falls, asI do . . . 2. 0 ew) Menry VII, iii. 
These tidings nip me, and I hang the head As flowers with frost ~ + « « « Lttus Andron. iv. 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber Hangs upon mineeyes. . . . . . Pericles, v 
NippinG. — The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. — It is a nipping and an eager air Hamlet, i. 
After summer evermore succeeds Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold 2 Henry VJ. ii. 
NippLe.—Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, And dashed the brains out Jacéeth, i. 
Nit. — Ah, heavens, it isa most pathetical nit! . . . 1. . 6. « « « « Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Noau. —’T is in grain; Noah’s flood could not doit. . . . . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
They have been grand-jurymen since before Noah wasasailor. . . . . Jwelfth Night, iii. 
Nos.—I would give it every foot to have thisface; I would not be sir Nob in any case Kigg John, i. 
NoBiLity. — Great affections wrestling in thy bosom Doth make an earthquake of nobility. .  v. 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility . 2. 0. 2. 6 6 2 ee ew eww ww ww t Henry IV. i. 
True nobility ts exempt from fear. . . - . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Virtue is not regarded in handicrafts-men. —The ‘nobility think scorn ‘to go in leather aprons __ iv. 
O sacred receptacle of my joys, Sweet cell of virtue and nobility! . . . . » Titus Andron. i. 
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Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge . . bY eee 
With no less nobility of love Than that which dearest father bears ‘his son... . Hamlet, i.2. 
Base men being in love have then a nobility in their natures. . . 7 0 « « «)=©6 Othello, iit. 1. 
These hands do Jack nobility, that they strike A meaner than myself; - « . Ant.and Cleo. ii. 5. 


Nose heroes, my sword and yours are kin . . 1. 6 © se ee oe oe ww ow AMS Well, ii. 1. 
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Nos te she is, but if she have forgot Honour and virtue . . . . . . . 7 2 Henry V1. ii. 
A beggar’s book Outworths a noble’s blood . . : . . Henry VIII. 1. 
Must I, then, leave you? must I needs forego So Gaal so aoble, avid so roe a waster? zee AN; 
Men so noble, However faulty, yet should find respect For what they have been. . . . .- OV.z 
His nature is too noble for the world: He would not flatter Neptune for histrident Corsolanus, iii. 
The man was noble, But with his last attempt he wiped itout . . . .. =... 2.0.8 =. 
Something hath been amiss —a noble nature May catch awrench . . . Vémon of Athens, ii. 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows The fits o’ the season... . « . Alacbeth, iv. 
What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! . . Haméet, ii. 
To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. . . . iti. 
O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, ere: iongue; aword lil, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh iii. 
Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince. . . & aoe ae OMe 
When nobles are their tailors’ tutors, No heretics burned, but wenches suitors . King Leaz, iii. 

NoBLeMAN. — I'll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman should do 1 Henry JV. v. 
If I blush, It is to see a nobleman want manners. . . . Henry V1I17. iii. 

Nosteness. — The affection of nobleness which nature shows above her breeding Winter's Tale, v 
Being the right idea of your father, Both in your form and nobleness of mind. Richard /11/. iii. 
But signs of noble:.ess, like stars, shall shine On all deservers . . . . . =. . + Macbeth, i. 
Methought thy very gait did prophesy A royal nobleness . . .’ . . King Lear, v 
The nobleness of life Is todo thus; when such a mutual pair And sich a twain cando't Ant.&Cleo.i. 
Let the world see His nobleness well acted, which your death Will never let come forth . . v. 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater Than nobleness and riches . . . . Pericles, iii. 

Noster. — A nobler sir ne’er lived "Twixt sky and ground. . . . . Cymbeline,v 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer The slings and arrows of pitraeeous fortune Hamlet, iii. 

Nos.est. — The noblest mind he carries That ever aati man... « Limon of Athens, i. 
This was the noblest Roman of themall. . . . . , . . Sulins Cesar, v 

Nosry.— You have deserved nobly of your country, and soil Mave not eserves nobly Cortolanus, ii. 
He has done nobly, and cannot go without any honest man’s voice... .. .- it. 

Nosopy. — This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of N sites ee ae Tempest, iii. 


She has nobody to do any thing about her when Iam gone .. . . . « 2Henry IV. ii. 


Ill blows the wind that profits nobody .... . 6 BE ae ee Se, envy VT. 
If it touch not you, it comes near nobody. . . . Othello, iv. 
Nop.—You ask me if she did nod; and I say, tay.’ And that set together is noddy Two Gen. of Ver.i. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies . . ‘ ; . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
My lord, you nod ; you do not mind the play . . . . ~ 6 « « Lam. of the Shrew, i. 


Nay, he nods at us, as who should say, I ’ll be even with you wee ww ew 62 Henry WT. iv. 
Deceive and cog, Duck with French nods and apish courtesy . . . . + + « Richard ///.i. 


Like a drunken sailor on a mast, Ready, with every nod, totumble down . . . . . . ~~ iil 
If he see me, you shall see him nod at me. — Will he give you the nod?. . . Trot. and Cress. i. 

I will practise the insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfeitly. . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
As if Olympus to a molehill should In supplication nod . . . ..... 2-6 ee OW 
Behold! look! lo! how say you? Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too Macéeth, iii. 
Nopp.g. — To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool. . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
. Nogs. — My wooing mind shall be expressed In russet yeas and honest kersey noes ZL. L. Lost, v 
Norsg. — Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, Sounds,andsweet airs . . . . . Tempest, iii. 
You shall also make no noise in the streets. . . owe ew ew tw e Much Ado, iii. 
You must understand he goes but to see a noise that he: heard ~ « « « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
*T is no matter how it be in tune, so it make noise enough ~ ee we « AS You Like It, iv. 

- Methought, what pain it was to drown! What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears! Richard //7/. i. 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noise I trembling waked. . . 2. 6 i. 
Such a noise arose As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest . ... . Hens VIII. ay. 
Before him he carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears . . . . 2 « © Cortolanus, ii. 
And had no welcomes home: but he returns, Splitting the air with noise... ... =. =. 
Here are no storms, No noise, but silence and eternal sleep . . . . . . . Titus Andron.i. 


Bid every noise be still : peace yet again bagi . Fulius Cesar, i. 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, Horses did neigh, and dying | men did groan... eid, 
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Norse. — How is ’t with me, when every noise appalsme? . . i... . + « « « Macbeth, ii. 2. 

Or whether gasted by the noise I made, Full suddenly he fled . . . . . . . King Leas, ii. 1. 
NotsgLess.—The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time Steals ere we can effect them Ad/'s Weill, v. 3. 
NoMINATE. — Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the lie? . . . As Vou Like It, iv. 4. 
NoMINATED. — Who is intituled, nominated, or called . . . . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 1. 

Let the forfeit Be nominated for an equal pound Of your fair flesh. . .-. . Mer. o Venice, i. 3. 

Is it so nominated in the bond? It is not so expressed : but what of that?. . . - iv. 1. 
NoMINATION.—For the nominaton of the party writing to the persen written unto Love’ ef Lodi iv. 2. 

What imports the nomination of this gentleman?. . . . . 2. « « © «+ © « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
Noncomg. — Here’s that shall drive some of them toanoncome. . .. . . . Much Ado, iii. 5. 
Nong does offend, none, I say, none; I’llable’em . . . . . « « King Lear, iv. 6. 
Nonino.—It was a lover and his lass, With a hey, and a ho, anda a hey nonino As You Like It, v. 3. 
Nonny. — Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny . . o 8 0 we ww « Hamlet, iv. 5. 
NONPAREIL. — Though you were crowned The nonparei of beauty o 0 «6 ew « Twelfth Night, i. 5. 

If thou didst it, Thou art the nonpareil . . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 4. 
NON-PERFORMANCE.— Whereof the execution did cry out Against the non-performance Wi inter’s Tale,i.2. 
NON-REGARDANCE.—Hear me this: Since you to non-regardance cast my faith . 7wel/tk Night, v. 1. 


Nonsuits. — And, in conclusion, Nonsuits my mediators .... . oe" . Othello, i i. Xe 
Nook, — So by many winding nooks he strays With willing sport . . "Two Gen. of Verona, i ii. 7. 
NooK-SHOTTEN. — A dirty farm In that nook-shotten isle of Albion... . . Henry V. iii. 5- 


Noon.—Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow Which he treads on at noon Coriolanus, i. 1. 

Noon-TIDE. — Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night . . . . . . Richard I//. i. 4. 

Nortu. — There were no living near her; she would infect to the north star . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
You are now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion . . . . « » Lwelfth Night, iii. 2. 
More inconstant than the wind, who wooes Even now the frozen bosom of the north Rom. &* Ful. i. 4. 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north Shakes all our buds from growing . Cymbeline, i. 3. 
The grisled north Disgorges such a tempest forth . ... . . « « Pericles, iii. Gower. 
When I was born, the wind was north . . . . . 6 «© 


e e s e e e . ° iv. I. 
NORTHERN. —I am constant as the northern star. . . . a late. tase | Sulius Cesar, iii. 1. 
NoORTH-NORTHBAST. — It standeth north-northeast and by east oe 6 ew e Love's L. Lost, ist. 
NORTH-NORTH-WEST. — I am but mad north-north-west. . . . « + Hamlet, ii. 2. 


NoRwWEYAN. — Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky And fans our : people cold . Macbeth, i. 2. 
Noss. — Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses As gee smelt music . . . . Zemefest, iv. 1. 
At which my nose is in great indignation ee j ; ie de AVES 
Invisible, As a nose on a man’s face, or a weaihercock on a cece I. Two Gen. O Verona, ii. 1. 
Liberty plucks justice by the nose; The baby beats the nurse . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 
Has he affections in him, That thus can make him bite the law by the nose? . . . . . . iii. 3. 
Did not I pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches? . . . 2 © «© «© © «© © © © © © © Welle 
Sent whole armadoes of caracks to be ballast at her nose . . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
We had like to have had our two noses snapped off. . . .. + - « « « Much Ado, v. i 
Sometime through the nose, as if you snuffed up love by smelling love - « Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 


I am Alisander,— Your nose says, no, you are not; for it stands tooright . . . v2 
The big round tears Coursed one another down his innocent nose. ... As You Like It, ii, 1. 
With spectacles on nose and pouch onside. . . : a a « a os Fe 


Nay, you need not to stop your nose, sir; I spake but by 3 a metaphor aa ee Al’ s Well, v. 2. 

To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion. . . . . 1. © + + © w sac bi Night, ii. 3. 
I smell a device. — I have ’tin my nosetoo ... . ae ee ae ee € Go ae, BOS 
Nor this is not my nose neither. Nothing that issoisso ....... oe. iw 
You smell this business with a sense as cold As is adead man’s nose. . ‘ Winter's Tale, ii, 1. 
We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns, And pass them current too . .1 Henry IV. ii. 3. 
Thou bearest the lantern in the poop, but ’t is in the nose of thee. . . . « « 2 o 6 «dik 3 
Let them coin his nose, let them coin his cheeks . 2. 1 1 0 0 ee ee ew ee hike 3s 
His nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields . . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 3. 
And his lips blows at his nose, and it is like a coal of fire. . . 7 . i. 6 
When the fox hath once got in his nose, He'll soon find means to wiake thie body follow 3 ‘Hen. VIA iv.7. 
Their very noses had been counsellors To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so Henry VIII. i. 3. 
There be moe wasps that buzz about his nose Will make this sting the sooner . . . + «iii. 2 
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Noss. — Twenty of the dog-days now reign in’s nose. . 2... . « « « «© Henry VIII. v. 4. 
In love, i’ faith, to the very tip of the nose . . 7 . . Lvrot. and Cress. iii. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies Athwart men’s noses as ae they lie asleep Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, And then dreams he of smelling out a suit . . . i. 


Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, Then dreams he of another benefice . . rae: | 
You shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the lobby . 2.3 Sectge: Ae lee tate 2 Hamdeasi iv. 
Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ thé middle on’s face? —_ No. ~ « « « King Lear, i. 
Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side ’s nose. . Me ee ee ee ee eee 


All that follow their noses are led by their eyes but blind n MENS i eae a A ee ee 
There ’s not a nose among twenty but can smell him that’s stinking . . . 2. 6 6 e © ei 
He had a thousand noses, Horns whelked and waved like the enridged sea. . . . . . «iv. 
Will as tenderly be led by the nose As asses are. . . oe we ew et ew we ew « Obhella, i. 
I see that nose of yours, but not that dog I shall throw it to hoi “agt Yep el seat, Ma tah Bp ce Ae hia AVE 
Heaven stops the nose at it and the moon winks. . iv. 
Against the blown rose may they stop their nose That kneeled unto the buds Ant. mad Cleo. iit. 1 
We will nothing pay For wearing our own noses. . . . . . oo « « Cymbeline, iii. 
Nostrit.— A savour that may strike the dullest nostril. . . 2 6 6 ew « Winter's Tale, i. 
There was the rankest compound of villanous smell that ever offended nostril . Merry Wives, iii. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, Hold hard the breath . . . «20 Henry V. iii. 
His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling . . . . 6 »« « « 2 Henry V1. iii. 
Nor that I loved Czsar less, but that I loved Rome more. oe ee SFulinus Caesar, iii. 
NorTaB.e. — He’s a most notable coward, an infinite and endless liat ~ 0 © « » All's Well, iii. 
Notary. — Go with me toa notary, seal me there Your single bond . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Nors. —And to the nightingale’s complaining notes Tune my distresses . 7wo Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
I have ta’en a due and wary note upon ’t . . 1 2 1 6 ee ee tw «Mas. for Meas. iv. 
O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note . . . 2 « «© © « «© « Com. of Errors, iii. 
If thou wilt hold longer argument, Doit in notes .... . . ee « Much Ado, ii. 
Note this before my notes; There ’s not a note of mine that ’s wcciethi the noting. 2... . ik. 
How if a’ will not stand? — Why then, take no note of him, but lec him go... . ] eo 
Let me see his eyes, That, when I note another man like him, I may avoid him . . . . .- V.« 
Humour it with turning up your eyelids, sigh a note and sing anote. . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
And make them men of note — do you note me ? — that most are affected to these ie sgt Gar Ve A 
Ill, to example il], Would from my forehead wipe a perjured note . . . . eos axe we AVE 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, And dares not answer nay .. . ‘Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Sing again: Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note... Sok oR Se ee we a ee 
Fair lady, by your leave; I come by note, to give andtoreceive . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
‘There was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable . . As You Like It, v 
I am from humble, he from honoured name; No note upon my parents, his all noble 44’s Well, i. 
My love hath in ’t a bond, Whereof the world takes note. . . tee Soe Oe me. A & ek 
As notes whose faculties inclusive were More than they were in note . ee a ee eee es | 
And heavens so shine, That they may fairly note this act of mine! . . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
It is a gentleman of the greatest promise that ever came into my note . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a daughter of most rare note... .. .. iv. 
For which the heavens, taking angry note, Have left me issueless . . . 2. 2. 6 + + ee WT 
We will hear, note and believe in heart That what youspeak . . . . . . . . Henry V. i. 2. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, Give dreadful note of preparation . . . . iv. Prol. 
I’]l note you in my book of memory, To scourge you for this apprehension . .1 Henry VI. ii. 
At last by notes of household harmony They quite forget their loss of liberty . 3 Henry VI. iv. 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high note’s Ta’en of your many virtues. . . Henry VITT. it. 
Tn self-assumption greater Than in the note of judgement. . . . . . . TJrot. and Cress. ii. 
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What doth her beauty serve, but asa note Where I may read . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
That is not the lark, whose notes do beat The vaulty heaven so high above: our heads. . ._ ili. 
I'll re you, Ill fa you; do you note me? — An you re us and fa us, you note us. . iv. 


He will, after his sour fashion, tell you What hath proceeded worthy note to-day Fulius Casas i. 
There shall be done A deed of dreadful note. —What’stobedone?. . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 
The rest That are within the note of expectation Already are i’ the court . . 2. 6 + + iii. 
If much you note him, You shall offend him and extend his passion . . . . . + + ¢ «© iil. 
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Nors. — By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seems bruited . . . . . . . Macbeth, v.7. 
You would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass . . . . . . Hamlet, iil. 2. 


By the Lord, Horatio, these three years I have takena note ofit . . 1... . » . We Te 
Take note, take note, O world, To be direct and honest is not safe... .. . ‘Othello, i ili, 3e 
From which the world should note Something particular . . . - « . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Like the spirit of a youth That means to be of note, begins betimes ae ae 2 oe ive 4 
He was then of a crescent note, expected to prove so worthy... ...-s ¢ ‘yenbelive, i i. 4. 
He is one of the noblest note, to whose kindnesses I am most infinitely tied . ©. . . . . 1.1.6 
For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse Than priests and fanesthatlie . .. .... ive2, 
. He brags his service As if he were ofnote . . . he ae ‘ ee ee ee ee ee, aes 
NoTE-B00K.—All his faults observed, Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote Ful. Cesar, iv.3. 
Notep. — Not noted, is ’t, But of the finer natures? . . 2. «1 « «6. Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
But I have iniseingly noted, he is of late much retired . . 2 2 2. 2 ew . iva” 
- There is a virtuous man whom I have often noted in thy company... . .1 ‘Heavy IV. ii, 4. 
-NoTe-wortTHy.— When thou haply seest Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel 7. G. of Ver.i. 1. 
Notuinc of him that doth fade But doth suffer a sea-cchange . . . .. . . .-. Tempest, i. 2. 
There ’s nothing ill can dwell in such atemple . . ee ETN EN Sea, Ges ee oe hd 


I’ll have her: and if it be a match, as nothing is impossible ; » «6 « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
Truly, for mine own part, I would little or nothing with you. . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 4. 


My husband says my son profits nothing in the world at his book . . iv. 1. 
Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, But graciously to know I am no better Meas. Sor Meas. it. 4. 
If he be less, he’s nothing ; but he ’s more, Had I more name for badness . . ta OWE Be 
Honest in nothing but in his clothes: and one that hath spoke most villanous speeches ~ hie Wek 
This something that you gave me for nothing. . . ~ 6 2 6 « Com. of Errors, it. 2. 
I’ll make you amends next, to give you nothing for something = i eo Ale yj 
What complexion is she of ? — Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing like s so cleat kept . iti. 2. 
Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, and soisanass . . . 1. 2 1 1 e iv. 4. 
Is too like an image and says nothing .. . ‘ ‘ ae Much A do, ii, 1. 
Believe me not; and yet I lie not ; I confess nothing: i nor I deny nothings i tn Be taf es Be 
She was charged with nothing But what was true and very fullof proof. . . ..... Wh 
Nothing becomes him ill that he would well . 2. . . 1. 1 1 e we ee Lowe's L, eS ii x 
I do nothing in the world but lie, and lie in my throat. . . ‘ P ; 3. 
We number nothing that we spend for you: Our duty is so rich, so 5 infinite: eo Pee 
Gives to airy nothing A local habitation anda name. . ho Bae ATER, ‘NM. Dream, v.13 
‘ I have heard it over, And it is nothing, nothing in the world er4 ae es 
They can do nothing in this kind. — The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothings. ig ME 
I do know of these, That therefore only are reputed wise For saying nothing Mer. of Venice, i. 1 
Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man inall Venice. . . . . 2. 6 id 
They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that starve with nothing . . . . . . . i 2 
Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse. . . brid, a Ae 
He doth nothing but fGen: as who should say, ‘ If you will not have me, choose’ ee a, oe 
I say nothing to him, for he understands not me, norI him... ... . 6 6 «© ee eh 
Was wont to tell me that I could do nothing without bidding . . . . . 1. 0. + 6 ee ilk 


5 
It was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday ... . Soy ceo es 
Where every something, being blent together, Turns to a wild of nothing, save of j joy ow 6 Ts. 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see How much I was a braggart . . . . . «© ee] Ohi 2. 
2 
I 
4 
1 


I should then have told you That I was worse than nothing. . . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 @ © © «© od 
Nothing is good, I see, without respect . . . . dem te) Bas? ss Vv. 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing That you will feed Of. e, i G@ 4% ‘As Vou Like It, ii. 
To have seen much and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. . iv. 3. 
Why, nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal. . . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew i 2. 
Why, that’s nothing; an he begin once, he "Il rail in his rope-tricks ae Oe ee ee Ge ar VB 
Now we are undone and brought to nothing .. . ‘, it sige Be See wig Ts Vat.” Pe de 
We sit to chat as well as eat. Nothing but sit and sit, and eat and eat t oe Oe we a a Ve 
Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. . ~ 6 « Al’s Well, ii. 1. 


Yet art thou good for nothing but taking up; and that thou rt s scarce worth mbar ae te Wl. ASE 
She ’s very well and wants nothing 7’ the world; but yet she is not well. . . . 2. 6 6 6 = the he 
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NoTHING. — To say nothing, to do nothing, to know ne and to have nothing All's Well, ii. 
Which is within a very little of nothing . . . a a ee | © 
That lies three thirds and uses a known truth to Sake a ‘housand nothitigs with se tas <e, fen oe. < E 
There ’s nothing here that is too good of him But only she . . 1. 2 ew ee ee ee iT 
I was well born, Nothing acquainted with these businesses . . . . ; sh 
It nothing steads us To chide him from our eaves; for he persists As if his life lay on rt ~ + HL 
That ’s it that always makes a good voyage of nothing. . . . . . . « . welfth Night, ii. 
Nor this is not my nose neither. Nothing thatissoisso . . . . . 6. «6 «© se ew iM. 
If nothing lets to make us happy both . . . . Rtas he tee HEL ak ee, ge a OME 
Is whispering nothing? Is leaning cheek to cheek? >: is meeting roses? ~ » « Winter's Tale, i. 
Is this nothing? Why, then the world and all that’s in ’tis nothing. . . . . 1 2. ee ei 
Nor nothing have these nothings, If this be nothing . . BB Be «oe 2G JA re. ye at ke 
Fhat from very nothing, and beyond the imagination of his neighbotirs are Cas Ge cae! oe a OS 
Apprebend Nothing but jollity . . . . we we oe ee EM 
Nothing she does or seems But smacks of something greater than herself ote Ses ee a Se SOY, 
I am but sorry, pot afeard; delayed, But nothing altered. . . . ar ee 2 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who Do their best office, if they can , but stay) you oe oI. 
No hearing, no feeling, but my sir’s song, and admiring the nothing of it . . . yoo AV; 
My inward soul With nothing trembles: at some thing it grieves . . . . « « Richard IT. 
Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon Show nothing but confusion . . il. 
Though on thinking on no thought I think, Makes me with heavy nothing faint aid shiink. ii. 

; ’T is nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. -—~’T is nothing less . . . ‘ AD 
For nothing hath begot my something grief; Or something hath the nothing that 1 giieve ae |S 
We are on the earth, Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief 2. . 2. 2 © © 2 sik 


I count myself in nothing else so happy As in a soul remembering my good friends. . . ._ il. 
And nothing can we call our own but death And that small model of the barren earth. . . iii. 


; Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved . . . hake (he. ww fe ean a. OA 
Nor I nor any man that but man is With nothing shall be pleased ; es Gs ~e a  e v. 
Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing . . . eet Hemes TV. i. 
But when they seldom come, they wished for come, “And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. i. 
There is nothing but ruguery to be found in villanous man . . + @, ab 
Then with the losers let it sympathise, For nothing can seem foul is (Hose that win v 
When yet you were in place and in account, Nothing so strong and fortunate as 1 . v. 
Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship . . . . . 2. 2. 6. 2 2 ee © @ sw OW 
Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody seesme. . . a ome . Vv 
Do now wear nothing but high shoes, and bunches of keys at ‘their qirdles ss te oe eiey TV.i 
Better to be eaten to death with a rust than to be scoured to nothing with i a motion .. i. 
An a’ do nothing but speak nothing, a’ shall be nothing here. . ‘ . oh 
In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility ‘ Fag V. i. 
More will [ do; Though all that I can do is nothing worth .. ee ae NY 
But grow like savages, — as soldiers will That nothing do but fieditate on blood . td v. 
Each hath his place and function to attend: I am left out; for me nothing remains 1 Hinvy VI. i. 
Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. . . . «. - + + + ee ee ee 2 Henry VI. Vv. 
Where having nothing, nothing can he lose’. we ew ew ) 3 Henry V1. iii. 
And of all my lands Is nothing left me but my body’ s slength . as v. 
And I nothing to back my suit at all, But the plain devil and dissembling ‘looks | Richard HI. i. 
And yet to win her, all the world to nothing! . . ep Hs 
Betwixt their titles and low names, There’s nothing differs but the ‘outward fame. coe ee ee omer 
More than my all is nothing: nor my prayers Are not words duly hallowed. oe VITT. ii. 


There ’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my conscience, Deserves acorner . . iil, 
Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled eld, Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry Tr. & Cc r.Ni. 


Things small as nothing, for request’s sake only, He makes important . . . ; il. 
Nor nothing monstrous neither ?—— Nothing, but our undertakings . 2. 2 1 6 ee «iit 
And mighty states characterless are grated To dusty nothing . . Pe eee ae | E 
Is so prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling that he raves in saving nothing he ae sa 
Than idly sit To hear my nothings monstered . . . » 2 6 6 « Cortolanus, ii. 


I would the gods had nothing else to do But to confirm my Girses de Nie Th. Ge oe “Cin es AMG 
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Notuinc. — And waked half dead with nothing .. . 


He was a kind of nothing, titleless, Till he had forged himself a name 


He wants nothing of a god but eternity and a heaven to throne in . 


- . Cortolanus, iv. 5. 


O, be to me, though thy hard heart say no, Nothing so kind, but something pitiful! Tit. “And. it ii, 


O brawling love! O loving hate ! O any thing, of nothing first create ! 


Dreams, Which are the children of an idle brain, none of nothing but vain fantasy 


And I am nothing slow to slack his haste . . . 


How fares my Juliet? that I ask again; For nothing can be ill, ‘if she be well 
Timon of A thens, iti. 


Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy . . . . . 


° 


e 


As they are to me nothing, so in nothing bless them, and to nothing are they welcome . 


There ’s nothing level in our cursed natures, But direct villany . 

Nothing but himself which looks like man Is friendly with him . 
My long sickness: Of health and living now begins to mend, And nothing brings 1 me ‘all things v. 
Function Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is But what is not. 


Nothing 4 in his life Became him like the leaving it 


There ’s nothing serious in mortality: All is but toys: renown and grace is dead 


To be thus is nothing ; But to be safely thus . 


Nor poison, Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, Can roucti hin further 


I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing To those that know me 


The malevolence of fortune nothing Takes from his high respect 
Where nothing, But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile . 


Our power is ready; Our lack is nothing but our leave 


It is a tale Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying nothing 


Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time . . 


To define true madness, What is ’t but to be nothing else but mad? 


There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so 


Who for the most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable duiib-shaws ‘and p noise . 
Her speech is nothing, Yet the unshaped use of it doth move The hearers . ' 
Would make one think there might be meee hag sata sure, ae much unhappily 


This nothing ’s more than matter . . . ‘ 
And nothing is at a like goodness still . . .. . 
Nothing will come of nothing: speak again . . 

The quality of nothing hath not such need to hide itself 
Come, if it be nothing, I shall not need spectacles . 
Nothing can be made out of nothing . 


Thou hast pared thy wit o’ both sides, and left ‘nothing i’ the midale:. : : 
Thou art an O without a figure: I am better than thou art now; I ama fool, thou art nothing 


I will hold my tongue ; so your face bids me, though you say nothing 


Nothing almost sees miracles But misery 


Nothing could have subdued nature To such a lowiess? but his unkind aalighiers 


Thou art in nothing less Than I have here proclaimed thee . 


Do not put me to’t; For I am nothing, if not critical . 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; 


’t is something, nothing ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add Greater than that . eS 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice 


In each thing give him way, cross him in nothing . .. 


Enjoy thy plainness, It nothing ill becomes thee. . . 
We will nothing pay For wearing our own noses . 


Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity for anes and grief for boys . 


’T was mine, ’t is his 


e 


° 


Ant. and Cleo. i. 


*T was but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, Which the brain makes of fumes 
What art thou?—TI am nothing: or if not, Nothing to be were better 
Her face the book of praises, where is read Nothing but curious pleasures . 


When what is done is like an hypocrite, The which is good in ia but in sight 


And left me breath Nothing to think on but ensuing death . 
I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a whale . 
NoTHING-GiFrT. — Laying by That nothing-gift of differing multitudes . 


Notice. — To my poor unworthy notice, He mocked us . 
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NOTING. — There ’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting . . . . «6 6 Much Ada, ii. 
We had much more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved noting Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Notion. — And all things else that might To half a soul and toa notion crazed. . . Alacbeth, iii. 


His notion weakens, his discernings Are lethargied. . . : » » « » « Ning Lear, i. 
Notorious. — I shall have law in Ephesus, To your pornos ahaiie « « + Com, of Errors, iv. 
NoOT-PATED, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis- “garter, smooth-tongue . . . . 8 Henry IV. ii, 


NouGuHrT enters there, Of what validity and pitch soe’er .. a Twelfth Night, i. 
Nought so vile that on the earth doth live But to the earth some Biepecial good doth give Kom. & Fud.ii 
Nought ’s had, all’s spent, Where our desire is got without content. . . . . «  ALacbeth, iii. 
This great world Shall so wear out tonought. . . . » 6 « 2 6 Ning Lear, iv. 

Noun.— That usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable words . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 

Nourish. —The arts, the academes, That show, contain, and nourish all the world Love’s L. Lost, iv. 


NovuRISHED.—I am one that am nourished by my victuals,and would fain have meat ZzwoGen.of Ver.ii. 


These are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the womb of pia mater Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
NourRISHER. — Great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’s feast . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
NouRISHMENT. — And men sit down to that nourishment which is called supper Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
Nove ty is only in request. . . eo 6 0 © © ew ew tw ew wt Meas. for Meas. iii. 

I may truly say, it is a novelty to the world: glee le cas ener ee ie ra a Say 6 A A OA 

How novelty may move, and parts with person . . 2. - . 6 « « «© «) Tot. and Cress. iv. 
No-verss. — He gives me the proverbs and the no-verbs . . . ~ 2 6 « Merry Wives, iii. 
Now.— If it be now, ’tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it will be now. . .. . Hamlet, v 

If it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all . . . oe ae ae ae ae ee, 
Nuns. — And gave himself, All thin and naked, to the numb cold aoht « ee) Richard 177. ii. 


NuMBER.—This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in odd numbers . . . Aferry Wives, v 
There is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death . bea ahi Gh cee te, WV 
Our compelled sins Stand more for number than for accompt . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings home full numbers . . . . «9 Much Ado, i. 
All the vows that ever men have broke, In number more than ever women spoke Jfid. N. Dream, i. 
Amazement hurries up and down The little number of your doubtful friends . . Aung Fohn,v 


But all his mind is bent to holiness, To number Ave-Maries on his beads . . . 2 Henry IJ. i. 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none... . . . © « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowedin . . . So tgs ee 6: oh See he a ee 
I am ill at these numbers; I have not art to reckon my svoana.. oe oe oe ew wt Hamlet, ii. 
Fight for a plot Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause. . . iv. 
Scribes, bards, poets, cannot Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! . er. ena Che: iii. 
Let all the number of the stars give light To thy fairway! .. . : ili. 
Numpssrep. — Henceforth be never numbered among men! .... .- . Mid. N. Drea iii. 
The sands are numbered that make up my life; Here must I stay. . . . . . 3 Henry VJ. i, 
The twinned stones Upon the numbered beach . . ~ . « Cymbeline, i. 
NumbBesrinG.—The task he undertakes Is numbering sands aad drinking: oceans dry Richard IT. in. 
Now hath time made me his numbering clock: My thoughts are minutes . . v. 


Wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, N umbering our Ave-Maries with our beads 3 Hen. V Zi. 
Noun.— Endure the livery of a nun, For aye to be in shady cloister mewed . Aid. N. Dream, i. 
A nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses not more religiously . . . . . . © AS You Like /t, iii. 
Nunnery. — Get thee toa nunnery, go: farewell . . 2. 2 1 1 1 we ew ee ee Hamlet, iii. 
NuptTIav. — This looks not like a nuptial. . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
Our nuptial hour Draws on apace ; four happy days bring i in “Another moon Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Nurss.— Likea testy babe, will scratch the nurse, And presently all humbled kiss 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 


Time is the nurse and breeder of all good . . et a iil. 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart Goes all déeocuti:: ete ‘ " Meas. jor Meas. i. 
Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so; Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. . ii. 
If you hear a child cry in the night, you must call to the nurse and bid her still it Much ‘Ado, 5 iti. 
At first the infant, Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms . . - « As You Like It, ii. 
Let her never nurse her child herself, for she will breed it like a fool Ce ee eee ee ee ee 
Melancholy is the nurse of frenzy . . . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
TI am too old to fawn upon a nurse, Too far in years ; be a a piipil now .... Richard /1/. i. 


O gentle sleep, Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee?. . . . . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 
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Nurse.—Poor and mangled Peace, Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births . Henry V. v. 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones | Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow ! Richard 11. iv. 
Truth shall nurse her, Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her . . . «0 Henry VIII. v. 
Your prattling nurse Into a rapture lets her baby cry While she chats him . . . Coriolanus, ii. 


Whiles hounds and horns and sweet melodious birds Be unto us as is a nurse’s song 7ttus A ndron. ii. 


Nurser. — He lies inhearsed in the arms Of the most bloody nurser of his harms! 1 Henry VJ. iv. 
Nursery. — I loved her most, and thought to set my rest On her kind nursery. . King Lear, i. 
NurtTure.— A devil, a born devil, on whose nature Nurture can never ‘stick . « « Lempest, iv. 
Yet am I inland bred And know some nurture . ..... =. : « . .AS You Like. It, ii. 
Nut. — There can be no kernel in thislight nut . . . 1. 2. . 6 ee ee ew Ad's Well, ii. 
Were as good crack a fusty nut with nokernel . . . . 1. « « ts) Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Thou wilt quarrel with aman for cracking nuts . . . Romeoand Fulset, iii. 
NuTHook.—I will say ‘ marry trap’ with you, if you run the authook's humourol me Merry Wives, i. 
Nutmgc. — He’s of the colour of the nutmeg. — And of the heat of the ginger. . Henry V. iii. 
NuT-SHELL. — I could be bounded in a nut-shell and count myself a king of infinite space Hamlet, ii. 
Nympu. — Go make thyself like anymph o' the sea . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ew ew Tempest, i. 
You nymphs, called Naiads, of the windring brooks . . . Mods Be ve iv. 
And want love’s majesty To strut before a wanton ambling nymph doles ide 36 | Richard 111. i. 
Nymph, in thy orisons Be all my sins remembered . . . . . . 2. © « » «© + Hamlet, iii. 


O. 


O. —O that your face were not so full of O’s! . . . . o 6 ew te ew we + Love's L. Lost, v. 
Rise and stand; Why should you fall into so deep an O?. » 0 « «© «) Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Now thou art an O without a figure : I am better than thou artnow. . . . . King Lear,i. 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted The little O, theearth . Ant. and Cleo. v. 

Oak. —I will rend an oak And peg thee in his knotty entrails. . . . . « Tempest, i. 
With thy sharp and sulphurous bolt Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak Meas. for Meas. ii. 
An oak but with one green leaf on it would have answered her. .. . . . «. . Much Ado, ii. 
Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers bowed . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out Upon the brook that brawls. . As You Like It, ii. 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten As ever oak or stone was sound. . . Winter's Tale, ii. 


Many strokes, though with alittle axe, Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak 3 Henry VJ. ii. 


When the splitting wind Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks. . . . Tyvot. and Cress. i. 
Swims with fins of lead And hews down oaks with rushes. .-. . . . . « - Cortolanus, i. 
He’s the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. . . . is Rl « Mie ta a ee 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds Have rived the hnotty: sale . Sulins Casar, i. 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, Can hold the mortise? . . . . = Othello, ii. 
She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak. ili. 
OAK-CLEAVING.—Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolt, Singe my white head ! King Lear, iit 
Oarep.— And oared Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke To the shore . . . Tempest, ii. 
Oars. — The oars were silver, Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish Cut with her golden oars the silver stream Much A da, iii. 
OaTtu. — The strongest oaths are straw To the firei’ the blood . . . - 0 « « Lempest, iv. 
Now, blasphemy, That swear’st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore? >, ee ae ae ee ae oe es 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, And instances of Tinntte of love . . 2. 6. . 6 es Ook 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, His love sincere. . . 2. . 6 © «© «© © © © ike 
Stuffed with protestations And full of new-found oaths. . . . Brae cel eo ae Tee Ge AN, 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith Into a thousand oaths ae ae ee ee ee, 
Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths, And entertained’em sik in ber heart. . . . Vz 
Your red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beating oaths . . . . . « Merry Wives, ii. 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, A charitable duty of my order . . . « Com. of Errors, v 
Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, Study to break itand not break my troth Love's L. Lost, i. 
Although I seem so loath, I am the last that will last keep his oath . . 1. 6 6 6 eo ew we ew 
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OatTu.— My head to any good man’s hat, These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn ZL. L. Lost, i. 
What fool is not so wise To lose an oath to win a paradise? . . . . . SMa EA EM 


O, who can give an oath? where is a book? That 1 may swear . . . joan, AVS 
Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves, Or else we lose ourselves to een our oatlie woe iv. 
Rebuke me not for that which you provoke: The virtue of your eye must break my oath. . v. 


So much I hate a breaking cause to be Of heavenly oaths, vowed with integrity. . Vv. 


He hailed down oaths that he was only mine . . . . . 1... ee OMe. N. Drea 1 
So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt . . . . By ig Ge een a dy 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath; So then two boseitis ana a sinale troth . eae Ske Oe 
Fate o’er-rules, that, one man holding troth, A million fail, confounding oath on oath. . ._ ili. 


Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh. . 2. 2. 2 1 1. ili, 
I’ll keep my oath, Patiently to bear my wroth . . be Be oh Se A Mee C4 | Mer. f Venice, ii. 
Swearing till my very roof was dry With oaths of ives, Se ‘ iii. 
An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: Shall I lay erty inan ‘ny soul? Fe Be. ae CAV: 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger And so riveted with faith unto your flesh . . v. 
By my soul I swear I never more will break an oath with thee . . . «© ©. . 2 1. es we OW, 
When I break that oath, let me turn monster . . . » «© « « AS You Like It, i. 
Then a soldier, Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard . ee aa Sg! fe pp Ae” GE gy ieee ee ATE 
The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word of a tapster. . . . «© 6 6 © © + 6 «© ib 
Speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely. . . 2. . « 6 6 «© © ili 
And so God mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous ....... =. iv. 
With the divine forfeit of his soul upon cath . . ee a 4 Gwe a wt AM eh i. 
Three great oaths would scarce make that be believed . ei ee wi fe . iv. 
*T is not the many oaths that makes the truth, But the plain single vow that i is s vowed ‘ie » iv. 
Therefore your oaths Are words and poor conditions, but unsealed . . . bo ie ae.) ee AVE 
He professes not keeping of oaths; in breaking ’em he is stronger than Hercules: os iv. 
A terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off . . . . . Jzelfth Night, ii. 


Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths . . . . . . . .) Winter's Tale, i. 
Makest an oath the surety for thy truth Against an oath . . . . . . © . . King Sohn, iii. 


Thy voluntary oath Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished . . . . . 2 e - iii. 
Let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath! . . a ee Richard U1. ii. 
Cracking the strong warrant of an oath Marked with a blot, damned i in the book of heaven ._ iv. 
And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths. . © . « § Henry IV. iii. 
A good mouth-filling oath, and leave ‘in sooth,’ And such protest of pepper-gingerbread « . ih 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong. . . . ° iv. 
An oath of mickle might ; and fury shallabate .. . ‘ Sse Hea: V. ii. 


By this sword, I will. — Sword is an oath, and oaths must have their course... . . . ii. 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, And hold-fast is the only dog . . . ~~ ii. 
Only downright oaths, which I never use till urged, nor never break for urging . . . 1... V. 
It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, But greater sin to keepa sinful oath . . .2 Henry VI. v. 
Any oath may be broken: I would break a thousand oaths toreign one year . . 3 Henry V/.i. 
An oath is of no moment, being not took Before a true and lawful magistrate. . . . 2. . wi. 
Breaking his oath and resolution like A twist of rotten silk . . . . . . . . Coritolanus, v. 
Thou believest no god: That granted, how canst thou believe an oath? . . . Titus Andron. v. 
Were I a common laugher, or did use-To stale with ordinary oaths my love . $sdins Cesar, i. 


To think that or our cause or our performance Did need an oath . ...... i, 
Makes marriage-vows As false as dicers’ oaths . . a Hamlet, iii. 
Swore as many oaths as I spake words, and broke hein in the sweet fhe of heseea King Lear, iii. 
As if I borrowed mine oaths of him and might not spend them at my pleasure. . Cysmbeline, ii. 


OATHABLE.—You are not oathable,—Although, I know, you ’ll swear, terribly swear Zim. of Ath. iv. 


Oats. — A peck of provender: I could munch oe igs kd oats . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
The oats have eaten the horses. . . s 5. . els . . Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose ; it was the death of him. .1 Henry IV. ii. 
I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats ; If it be man’s work, I’Ildoit. . . . King Lear, v 


OspuRATE. — Be sudden.in the execution, Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead Richard /11/. i. 
OsrpreNce.—Turned her obedience, which is due to me, To stubborn harshness Afrd. NV. Dream, i 1. 
Answer his requiring with a plausible obedience ; agree with his demands . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
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Osgprencr. — My lord and husband ; I am your wife in all obedience Zam. of the Skrew, Induce. 2. 


And craves no other tribute at thy hands But love, fair looks, and true obedience . . “ Wee. 
Obedience bids I should not bid again . . . 2. 1. 1 1 6 © @ © © we ew Richard l,i. 1. 
To which is fixed,asan aim or butt, Obedience . . . ... . < *% . . Henry V.i. 2. 


Put meekness in thy mind, Love, charity, obedience, and true duty! . ° . Richard 111. ii. 2. 
This tractable obedience is a slave To each incensed will. . . . . 2 + ee VIII, 3. 2. 


All the fellowship I hold now with him Is only my obedience . . . . . ; “ae HOS 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church The chief aim of his honour... . . Vv. : 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make War with mankind . ... . Macbeth, ii. 
March we on, ‘To give obedience where ’t is trulyowed .. . ee a a or ee 6 
That which should accompany old age, As honour, love, obedience; troops of fiends oe ae ES 
You have obedience scanted, And well are worth the want that you have wanted Xing Lear, i. 1. 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway Allow obedience, if yourselves areold . . . . ii. 4. 
Do you perceive in all this noble company Where most you owe obedience? . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
I hourly learn A doctrine of obedience . . . ~ . « « Ant. and Cleo. v. 2 
You must forget to be a woman ; change Command ante obedience: ‘ee ew ew) Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
Oszy. — Ere I learn love, I'll practise to obey . . . . 2 6 6 6 « « +) Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 


When they are bound to serve, love, and obey ..... . « » « Yam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
Let them obey that know not howtorule . . . 1. 1 2 2 0 eo ee @ 2 Henry VI. v. I. 


Obey thy parents; keep thy word justly; swearnot . . ; . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
Osygct.—When thou haply seest Some rare sped object in thy travel Two Gen. a Verona, i ht. 
Upon a homely object Love can wink . .. . ‘ es | yo 


That never words were music to thine ear, That never object Slessing: in thine ee C om. of Err. ii. 2. 
The virtue of my heart, The object and the pleasure of mineeye . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
Extended or contracted all proportions To a most hideous object . . . . . . Adl’s Well, v. 3 
I read in’s looks Matters against me; and his eye reviled Me, as his abject object Henry VJI/. i. 1. 


The present eye praises the present object. . . . .. +... . =. Lvot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, Though great ones are their oe . . Othello, iii. 4. 
This object, which Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye. . . . « « Cymbeline, i. 6. 
OsygcTions.—As for your spiteful false objections, Prove them, and I lie open ‘to the jaw 2 Hen. V1. i. 3. 
Speak on, sir; I dare your worst objections . . oe 0 oe ew 6 Henry VITT, iii, 2. 
OBLIGATIONS. — He can make obligations, and write courehand:. . + « « «3 2 Henry VI. iv. 2. 


Ostiqus. — All is oblique ; There ’s nothing level in our cursed natures . . Zinton of Athens, iv. 3. 
Ostivion. — A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time And razure of oblivion J/eas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, Sans teeth, sanseyes . . . . AS You Like Mt, ii. 7. 
Many things of worthy memory, which now shall die in oblivion . ... Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
Where dust and damned oblivion is the tomb Of honoured bones indeed. . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
His great offence is dead, And deeper than oblivion we do bury The incensing relics of it . v.3. 
Thinking of nothing else, putting all affairs else in oblivion . . . . . . . .2 Henry lV.v. 5. 
From the dust of old oblivion raked, He sends you this most memorable line . . . Henry V. ii. 4. 
In the swallowing gulf Of blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion . . . . . Réchard //1. iii. 7. 
And blind oblivion swallowed cities up . . 2 + « © « Trot. and Cress, iii. 2 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein he puts alms foroblivion . . - . . «iii. 3. 
What ’s past and what ’s to come is strewed with husks And formless ruin of oblivion. . . iv. 5. 
Whether it be Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple . .. . .. .. + . Hamlet, iv. 4. 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, And I am all forgotten . . . . - « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 
Os ivious. — With some sweet oblivious antidote Cleanse the stuffed bosom . + « » Macbeth, v. 3 
Osscurs. — A little grave, A little little grave, an obscure grave . . . . « « Richard 1/1. iii. 3, 
OsscureED. — Why, ’t is an office of discovery, love ; And I should be suscured Mer. oS Venice, ii. 6. 
And what obscured in this fair volume lies Find written in the margent of hiseyes Rom. and Ful. i. 3. 
Ossgqutous. — Doting on his own obsequious bondage, Wears out histime . . . . . Othello,i. 1. 
OssgrRvVANCE. — Followed her with a doting observance. . . . . « « « « Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
To do observance toa morn of May. . . : 2 6 eo ew te ew) Mid. N. Dream, i... 
Use all the observance of civility, Like one well studied oe ee we ow te Mer, of Venice, ii. 2. 
But take a taste of my finding him, and relish it with good observance . . As Fou Like /t, iii. 2. 
Carries on the stream of his dispose Without observance or respect of any . J yot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, Decline to your confounding contraries 779:. of A thens, iv. 1. 
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OxsERVANCE. — It is a custom More honoured in the breach than the observance. . Hamilet,i. 4. 


Take no notice, nor build yourself a trouble Out of his scattering and unsure observance Othed(o, iii. 
OsseRVANTS. — And more corrupter ends Than twenty silly ducking observants . Aung Lear, ii. 
OBSERVATION.— What observation madest thou in this case Of his heart’s meteors? Comm. of Err. iv. 

Call me a fool; Trust not my reading nor my observations . . . . . . Buch Ada, iv. 

How hast thou purchased this experience? — By my penny of observation ~ Love's L. Lost, ii. 

He hath strange places crammed With observation, the which he vents . . ds Jou Like /1, ii. 

He is but a bastard to the time That doth not smack of observation . . . . . Aung John, i. 

All forms, all pressures past, That youth and observation copied there . . . . . ‘/amlet, i. 

The observation we have made of it hath not been little . . . . 2... . ©) King Lear, i. 
Osserve. — I'’]] observe his looks; I'll tent him to the quick. oe « « et) Hamlet, ir. 
Osservep. — Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, The air isdelicate Macbeth, i. 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, The observed of all observers. . . . Hamilet, iii. 
Ossgerver.—He is a great observer, and he looks Quite through the deeds of men $Fudins Cesar, i. 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, The observed of all observers. . . . //amilet, iii. 


OBSERVINGLY.—Some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly distil it H/esary V. iv. 


OssTAc es, — It fills one full of obstacles: it made me once restore a purse of gold Richard ///. i. 

Osstinacy. — Only sin And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue . . . ~ - » Ad’s Well, i. 

OssTINATE.—AIl bond and privilege of nature, break ! Let it be virtuous 6 be obstinate C. oriolanus,v. 

OgsTRUCTION.—To die, and go we know not where; To lie in cold obstruction Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
This does make some obstruction in the blood, this Srenastcree - . « Twelfth Night, iii. 
And yet complainest thou of obstruction? . . . ae FR Rak BE Be SR, GY A 
And purge the obstructions which begin to stop Our very veins of life - . . 2 Henry LV. iv. 

Occaston.— When we are married and have more occasion to know one another. ness Wives,i. 
Fee’d every slight occasion that could but niggardly give me sightof her . . ecg? A 
I have pursued her as love hath pursued me; which hath been on the wing of all occasions . ii. 
If you have occasion to use me for your own turn, you shall find me yare . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
He heartily prays some occasion may detain us longer oe ee ww ww we) Much Ado, i. 
Why are you thus out of measure sad ? — There is no measure in the occasion that breeds . . i. 
His eye begets occasion for hiswit. . . . & ats . . «. Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Nourished in the womb of pia mater, and delivered upon the mellowing of occasion. . iv. 
Nay, I can gleek upon occasion . . oN 3 . . . bhid. N. Detain il. 
I take it, your own business calls on you, ‘And voi embrace the occasion to depart Mer. of Venice, i. 


My purse, my person, my extremest means, Lie all unlocked to your occasions . . . . . wed 


Yet more quarrelling with occasion! Wilt thou show the whole wealth of thy wit? .. ili. 
O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s occasion! . . . As You Like It, iv. 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, Made him give battle. . . . . . iv. 
Goaded with most sharp occasions, Which lay nice manners by ..... . A ul rs Well, v. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow .. . 0 0 0 ew we Twelfth Night, i. 
Unless you laugh and minister occasion to him, he is eacged Pe ae ee ee ee a | 
Smilest thou? I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. . . Se bee a, ap Ser ah eae ese ANNs 
To keep in darkness what occasion now Reveals before ’t is ripe sid or i ae ae Me 2 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; For courage mounteth with occasion . King ohn, ii. 


That the time’s enemies may not have this To grace occasions . . . ee EO RS AM 
And are enforced from our most quiet there By the rough torrent of occasion . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in al] things . . . . . « . . Henry Viv. 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, Repairs him with occasion . . . . .2 Henry VI. v. 
And when I give occasion of offence, Then let medie . . . . «. « 3 Henry VI. i. 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, And frame my face to alli occasions . . . . . - dik 
1’}l sort occasion, As index to the story we late talked of . . . . . «© « «© 0 Rechard 111. it. 
A very little thief of occasion will rob you of a great deal of patience . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
If his occasion were not virtuous, I should not urge it half so faithfully . Timon of Athens, iii. 
An earnest inviting, which many my near occasions did urge me to put off. . . . iii. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, And show us to be watchers . . . . Macbeth, li. 
A double blessing is a double grace ;, Occasion smiles upon a second leave . . . . Hamlet, i. 
How all occasions do inform against me, And spur my dull revenge!. . 2. . . . . . - WV. 
1 would breed from hence occasions, and I shall, That I may speak . . . . . King Lear, i. 
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Occaston. — A slipper and subtle knave, a finder of occasions . . . . «© «© e - 0 Othello, ii. t. 
Under a compelling occasion, let women die . . . . oe ew ww e Amt. and Cleo. i. 2. 
Will use his affection where it is: he married but his occasion here 2 oe ee ee we AG, 
So kind, so duteous, diligent, So tender over his occasions . . . . . . «'« Cymobeline, v. 5. 

OccipEenT. — To stain the track Of his bright passage to the occident . . . . . Richard 11. iii. 3. 
I may wander From east to occident, cry out for service . . . oo so 6 6 Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

OccuLTep. —If his occulted guilt Do not itself unkennel in one speech . - 2 « « « Hamlet, iit. 2. 

Occupation. — No occupation; all men idle, all; And womentoo. . . . . . . Tempest, ii. 1. 
Do you call, sir, your occupation a mystery? — Ay, sir; amystery . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
I can bear my part; you must know ’t is my occupation; have at it with you . Wister’s Tale, iv. 4. 
You that stood so much Upon the voice of occupation. . . . «© . . + « « Coriolanus, iv. 5. 

. 2. 
<@i 


An I had been a man of any occupation. . . . 0 « te) 6 Fulins Cesar, i 
*T is my occupation to be plain: I have seen better fice in my time - 6 « « « King Lear, ii 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation ’s gone! . . : r » + « « Othello, iii. 3. 


Occury.—God’s light, these villains will make the word as cedious as the word! occupy’ 2 Hen. JV. ii. 4. 
OccurRRENTS. — So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less, Which have solicited MHavsnlet, v. 2. 
Ocgean.—A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, And instances of infinite of love 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii.7. 
She is my prize, or ocean whelm them all!. . . . ~ « « « Merry Wives, | ii. 
I to the world am like a drop of water, That in the ocean seeks another drop . Com. of Errors, i. 2 
Your mind is tossing on the ocean. . . » 6 + « 6 Mer. of Venice, i. 1 
That white-faced shore, Whose foot spurns ‘back the ocean’s Yoatibe tides. . . King Fokn, ii. 1. 
It shall be as all the ocean, Enough to stifle such a villainup . . Bi ac da as te eas, AVE 
2 
X 
I 


ype 


The task he undertakes 1s numbering sands and drinking oceans dry . » 2 ee « Richard 17, ii. 2. 
To see The beachy girdle of the ocean Too wide for Neptune’ships. . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
All the clouds that loured upon our house In the deep bosom of the ocean buried Richard [/1. i. 1. 
All the water in the ocean Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white . . Zitus Andron. iv. 2. 
And I have seen The ambitious ocean swell and rageand foam. . . . . . $sedius Ceasar, i. 3 
The ocean, overpeering of his list, Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste . . Hamlet, iv. 5 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, Is thine, if thou wiltha’t . . . . dt. and Cleo. : 7 
His legs bestrid the ocean: his reared arm Crested the world . . . 2... s . 2 
Ocu ar. — Be sure of it ; give me the ocular proof. . yw Jeeta ‘Othello, i lil. 3. 
Opp.—There are yet missing of your company Some few odd lads that you remember not Jempest,v. 1. 
Is at most odds with his own gravity and patience that ever yousaw.. . . . Merry Wives, iil. 1 
This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in odd numbers . . . . . 6 © © © © © Wel 
There is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, ordeath. . . . - - + + + Vel 
Yet death we fear, That makes these odds alleven . . . .. . -« « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 1 
Not to be so odd and from all fashions . . . . . + Much Ado, iii. 1, 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee Were still at odds, being but three . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
Until the goose came out of door, Staying the odds by adding four... . ...- +--+ Wien. 
He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate . ee ee ee ee, ee | 
The odds for high and low ’s alike. 2. . 2. 1 2 6 0 7 1 eo ee et Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds . . ; . « » « Richard 1, i. 1. 
I am content that he shall take the odds Of his great name sand estimation . . . i Henry Viv. 1. 
But Hercules himself must yield to odds. . . . « 3 Henry V1. ii. x 
And thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen Gut of holy writ . Richard 111.1. 3 
I do not know that Englishman alive With whom my pout isanyjotatodds ...... ih 
An odd man, lady !everymanisodd .... . . « « « Trot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
For you know 't is true, That you are odd, and he is even swith: YOU 4: 4 Aca ar wwe IW 
The general state, I fear, Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. . . ..... + ives 
I do not fly, but advantageous care Withdrew me from the odds of multitude . . . . . . .4 
But now ’t is odds beyond arithmetic ; And.manhood is called foolery . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 1 
Thou hast the odds of me; therefore no more. . eS Ti ttus Andron. Vv. 2. 
Of honourable reckoning are you both; And pity tis is you lived at odds 20 long Romeoand Fuliet, i. 2. 
This and my food are equals; there ’s no odds: Feasts are too proud to give thanks Zt. of Athens, i. 2. 
’T is honour with most lands to be at odds; Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods ._ iii. 5. 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts May have the world in empire! . . . » iv. 3. 
What is the night ? — Almost at odds with moming, which is which . . . «0+ . Macheth, iii. 4. 
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Opp. — I have been in continual practice; I shall win atthe odds . . . .. . =. Hamtlet,v. 


But since he is bettered, we have therefore odds . . hs de A a Soe, May 
Every hour He flashes into one gross crime or other, That ast us all at odde.. . King Lear, i. 3. 
I cannot speak Any beginning to this peevish odds. . . . . «1 6 6 «© + +) Othello, ii. 3. 
And, of that natural luck, He beats thee 'gainst the odds. . . . . . «© « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 3. 
And his quails ever Beat mine, inhooped, atodds . . i pe Me 
The odds is gone, And there is nothing left remarkable Beneath the viene moon... . iv. 15. 


The odds Is that we scarce are men and you are gods . . . 2. « «© «© «© «© «© Cymbeline, 


Opp-even. — At this odd-even and dull watch o' the night... ~ » « « Othello, i. 
OporRIFEROUS. —Smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jecks of i iavention Love's L. Lost, iv. 
O amiable lovely death! Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness! . . . . A’ng Fohn, iii. 
Oporous. — Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neighbour Verges. . . . . . Afuch Ado, iii. 
Ovour. — That breathes upon a bank of violets, Stealing and giving odour! . . capaci Night, i i. 
The heavens rain odours on you! . . . . hha or, Woes Mo as A 
CEILLADEs. — Examined my parts with most judicious iilades ae ae ee ee Mery Wives, i. 
She gave strange atillades and most speaking looks. . . . . « « « « « « King Lear, iv. 
O’ERLEAP. — I do beseech you, Let me o’erleap that custom . . . . . . « « Cortolanus, ii. 
That is a step On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap . . . . «. « «© « « Macbeth, i. 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself And falls onthe other . . ... . . i. 
O’ER-RAUGHT. — Certain players We o’er-raught on the way . . ge Me eS Hamlet, iii. 
By some device or other The villain is o’er-raught of all my aney ~ « « « Com. of Errors, i. 
O’ersHoT. — I have o’ershot myself to tell youofit . . . . . 2. 6 we « Fulins Cesar, iii. 
O’ ERTHROWN. — O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! . . F . « Hamlet, iii. 


Ogs. — Who more engilds the night Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light ; Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
OrFrencer. — If hearty sorrow Be a sufficient ransom for offence . . . . 7wo Gen. of Verona, v. 


Be not as extreme in submission As in offence .. . . 2 0 « Merry Wives, iv. 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight The words of heavens, - 6 « « . Meas. is Meas. i. 
You may not so extenuate his offence For I have had such faults . . .... oe. OM 
Aud his offence is so, as it appears, Accountant tothe law . . . Sn te, YX he a a. OA 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, When it is borne vee authority. oe iv. 
And it is an offence to stay a man against his will . . ae ee ae ee Much ‘Ado, i ili. 
Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences ere thou be pardoned. oe © «@ « «© Love's L. Lost, i. 
That is the way to make an offence gracious, though few have the grace to do it. tee ae TVs 


Hates any man the thing he would not kill? — Every offence is not a hate at first Mer. of Ven. iv. 1. 


I am not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy offences . . . . . As Vou Like Jt, iii. 
And faster than his tongue Did make offence, his eye did healitup . . . . iii. 
Methinks, thou art a general offence, and every man should beat thee . . . . All se Well, i ik. 
' Offence of mighty note; but to himself The greatest wrong ofall . . . 2. 1... ee) OY: 


Let him not ask our pardon ; The nature of his great offence is dead. . . . v. 
My remembrance is very free and clear from any image of offence. . . . Twelfth N ight, iii. 
What my offence to him is: it is something of my casas ae of my purpose . . lii. 
Now that their souls are topful of offence . . . a . . . « King Sohn, ili. 
If thy offences were upon record, Would it not shame thee?. ae, . « Reichard 1/. iv. 
I'll so offend, to make offence a skill ; Redeeming time when men think least I will 1 Henry 1.1. 
All his éffences live upon my head And on his father’s. . . v. 
That argues but the shame of your offence: A rotten case abides'n no handling 2 a Heney vf Wi iv. 
All offences, my lord, come from the heart. . 2. . . . . 2... 6 sw.) Henry Viiv. 
Had you been as I took you for, I made no offence. . . . 1... 1 1 ee ew ee eV, 
And when I give occasion of offence, Then let medie . . ......4.. 3 Henry V1. i. 
They are too thin and bare to hide offences. . . . . . . 1. 2. «Henry VIII. 
To make a sweet lady sad is a sour offence. . . . 2... «ee ee Lvot. and Cress. iii. 
You have some sick offence within your mind . . 2 0 ew ee Fulius Cesar, ii. 
It is not meet That every nice offence should bear his comment. oo go wow Mia & ew wae BAW: 
By Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, And much offencetoo, . ... . . . Hamtletyi. 
With more offences at my beck than I have thoughts to putthemin . . . eae: ee A 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t i. leo teeta” TAK 


Whereto serves mercy But to confront the visage of offence? . . 1 1 ww ee ee ws 
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OFFENCE. — May one be pardoned and retain the offence? . . . ~ 6 0 0 6 © Hamlet, iii. 


In the corrupted currents of this world Offence’s gilded hand may ghove by justice . . . . iii. 
And where the offence is let the great axe fall . . . . Oya Ge a Bead AV: 
Her offence Must be of such unnatural degree, That monsters | ee er eae Ki pe Lear, i. 
All’s not offence that indiscretion finds And dotage termsso  . «. . 1 ee 6 . it 


The business of the state does him offence, And he does chide with you. . . . . ‘Othello, i iv. 
OFFENCELEsS. — Even so as one would beat his offenceless dog to ee an imperious lion . ii. 
Orrenp. — I cannot see how sleeping should offend . . . : . « Much Ada, iii 

Bend not all the karm upon yourself ; Make those that do offend you suffer too. .. <M. 


For none offend where all alike do dote. . . 1. . 6 « «© « «© © «© ©) Love's L. L ost, iv. 
We come not to offend, But with good will. . . ; » « « « Mid. N. Dream, v. 
To offend, and judge, are distinct offices And of apposed satures 0 6 ew e Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I will no further offend you than becomes me for my good . . . « As You Like It, i. 
I'l) so offend, to make offence a skill; Redeeming time when men think least I will 1 Henry 1V.13. 2 
Alas the day, how loath you are to offend daylight!. . . - + 6 « « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow. .. . . - Hamlet, iii. 2 
None does offend, none, I say, none; I’llable’em . . . . King Lear, iv. 
While I spare speech, which something now offends me. — Of all that 1 do know - Otello, ii. 
I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me; Lend me thy handkerchief . . . . a oe ANN 


Orrenpep. — If any, speak ; for him have I offended. I pause forareply . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Then none have I offended. I have done no more to Casar than you shall do to Brutus ._ iii. 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, If Cassius mien have ruled. . . . ve 
Make me not offended In your distrust . . . a a al ¥ 44 | Ant, gid Cleo. ili, 2 
I have offended reputation, A most unnoble swerving gs ; 

OFFENDER. — Time is the old justice that examines all such offenders a ee As. Yon Like It, iv. 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads . . . . ...... . . Richard Il. i. 
_ We would have all such offenders so cut off . . ‘ . . Henry V. iii. 


I should melt at an offender’s tears, And lowly words were ransom for their fault 2 Henry V1. iii. 


The offender’s scourge is weighed, But never the offence. . . . - . . « Hamlet, iv. 
OFFENDING. — The very head and front of my offending Hath this eitent: nomore . . Othello, i. 
Consideration, like an angel, came And whipped the offending Adam out of him . Henry V. i. 
Orrenprgss. — As a desperate offendress against nature . . . ~ 2 . « All's Well, i. 
Orrer. — I see, sir, you are liberal in offers: You taught me first to ‘beg - « Mer. of Venice, iv. 
If heaven would, And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse . . . . . . . . Richard /1. iii. 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb To appease an angry god. . . . Macbeth, iv. 


OFFERED.—Who seeks, and will not take when once ’t is offered, Shall never ‘find Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


OFFERING. — My soul the faithfull’st offerings hath breathed out. . . . . . Lwelfth Night, v. 
We of the offering side Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement . « . » & Henry IV. iv. 


Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, They could not find a heart within the beast Fd. Cas. ii. 2. 


Witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings. . oe « « « Macbeth, ii. 
Orricg. — Their eyes do offices of truth, their words Are natural breath 8 . « Tempest, v 
’T is an ill office for a gentleman, Especially against his very friend . Two ‘Gen: of Verona, iii. 
I thought, by your readiness in the office, you had continued in it some time Afeas. for Meas. ii. 
O villain ! thou hast stolen both mine office and my name. . « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Friendship is constant in all other things Save in the office and affairs ‘of love. . Much Ada, ii. 
This is thy office; Bear thee well in it and leave us alone. . 2. 6 2 6 6 6 ee te ew OM 
If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your office, tobe notrueman . . ._ iii. 
°T is all men’s office to speak patience To those that wring under the load of sorrow. v. 
For virtue's office never breaks men’stroth ... . bo e328 42 hore’ SL. “Lost, v. 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices Were not derived corruptly 1... 1 . Mer. of Venice, ii 
To offend, and judge, are distinct offices And of opposed natures . . . . «© «© + «© © +) ih 
Thou shalt soon feel, to thy cold comfort, for being slow in thy hot office Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Time was, I did him a desired office, Dear almost as his life. . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
Dost thou put upon me at once both the office of God and the devil?. . . . 2... .. = Y. 
Is there no exorcist Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? . . . . . 2 6 - Ve 
All things that you should use to do me wrong Deny their office . . .. . Ke fag Fokn, i iv. 
The first bringer of unwelcome news Hath but a losing office . . . . . . . 2 Henry JV.i, 
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Orricr. — Order gave each thing view; the office did Distinctly his full function . Heary V///. i. 
The dignity of your office, is the point Of my petition ~. 2 6 6 6 ew we ee ee 


Since I had my office, I have kept you next my heart . . a ae ee ee ee ee || 
To the seat o’ the brain; And, through the cranks and afices of man. .. . . Cortolanus, i. 
Rather than fool it so, Let the high office and the honour go _—. a) a es Sh Mls wo Santee oe ade 
Well, would I were gently put out of office Before I were forced out ! . « Limon of Athens, i. 
When all our offices have been oppressed With riotous feeders . . 2. . ii. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold To undeservers . . eS Sa opt etee Fulius Cer iv. 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues Will plead like angela: trumpet-tongued . A/acbeth, i. 
To show an unfelt sorrow 1s an office Which the false man doeseasy . . . . . . 2 6 Ok. 


Come, high or low; Thyself and office deftly show! . . ae ee 2 
The insolence of office and the spurns That patient merit of the ‘unworthy fakes « . . Hamlet, iii. 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office Whereto our health is bound . . . . . « Keng Lear, ii. 
Thou better know’st The offices of nature, bond of childhood . . i Se ae AE 
There thou mightst behold the great image of authority: a dog ’s obeyed i in vothice a ae ae ee 
That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, And keep the gate of hell! . . . . Othello, iv. 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office. . . iv. 
You are appointed for that office; The due of honour in no point omit... Cynbelinas: il. 
OrFicepb. — The air of paradise did fan the house And angels officed all . . . . All’s Well, iii. 
OFFIcEeR.—’T is an office of great worth, And you an officer fit for the place Zwo Gem. of Verona, i. 
Every pelting, petty officer Would use his heaven forthunder . . . . . <Afeas. for Meas. ii. 
I am a wise fellow, and, which is more, an officer, and, which is more, a householder Jfuch A do, iv. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; The thief doth fear each bush an officer 3 Henry U7, v. 
I love thee ; But never more be officer Bt mine... : a ee . . Othello, ii. 
OrrFictous. — You are too officious In her behalf that scorns nour services . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
. Titus Andron. v. 
Orv. —* Let me not live,’ quoth he, ‘After my flame lacks vil’? . . . . 2. 1 6 AM’s Well, i. 


Come, come, be every one officious To make this banquet . .... . 


When oil and fire, too strong for reason’s force, O’erbears it and burns on . 
My condition; Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down . . . 


O1Ly. — This oily rascal is known as wellas Paul’s . 2. . 1 we ww we et Henry IVA 
I want that glib and oily art, To speak and purpose not. . . . . King Lear, i. 
If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, I cannot seesteten mineear . Ant. and Cleo. i. 

Op. — Here will be an old abusing of God's patience and the king's English . Jerry Wives, i. 
Old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and know the world . . . 6. 1. 6 ee) oi 


’T is old, but true, Still swine eat all the draff. 2. 2. 1 2 2 1 ww ew ee we ee eC, 


Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable entrails. . . v. 


When thou art old and rich, Thou hast neither heat, affection. limb, nor or beauty Meas. jar Meas. iii. 
This news is old enough, yet itis every day’snews . . , . 1... © ew ee iil. 
You always end with a jade’s trick: I know youofold . .. 0... ee "Muck A do, i. 
Ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conscience. . . . + 6 + + 6 ee ew eke 
What T have done being young, or what would do Were I notold. . .... +++ 
O spite! too old to be engaged to young .. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old we eo « Mer. of Venice, i. 
If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chasteas Diana. ww ww we ee ee eh 
Had you been as wise as bold, Young in limbs, in judgement old . . . . 1 6 ee ee Od 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old But she may learn. . 2 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ew Alt 


For [ never knew so young a body with sooldahead . . 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty . . . « As You Like It, ii. 
To beguile the old folks, how the young folks lay their heads ‘together ! . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Old fashions please me best; I am not so nice, To change true rules for old inventions . «iil. 
Master, master! news, old news, and such news as you never heard of!. . 2. 6. + + il. 
Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, and people dislike it . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 


Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy . . ey Me TR a, POR a ES 3 A 
Too old, by heaven: let still the woman take An elder than harself ee 
Mark it, Cesario, itisoldand plain . . 1. 1 2 2 6 ee ee ew te ew ew ww 


e e e e e Vv. 
. t Henry IV. i. 
These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oi] is spent, Wax dim. . . . 2. . . «8 Henry VI. ii. 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; Renege, affirm .. .. . . .« King Lear, ii. 
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Op. — And dallies with the innocence of love, Like the old es ee ew s Twelfth Night, ii. 
And the old saying is, the third pays for all. . . i a ihe NS Sal. aa Hes Rs Se ee a 
Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster . . . « Richard I. i. 
I am too young to be your father, Though you are old eaough to be my heir ea en Aa 
One of them is fat and grows old: God help the while! . . . 2... ...2 ‘Henry IV. iin 4 
That he is old, the more the pity, his white hairs do witnessit . . . - w tee Ap tayo Ae 
If to be old and merry be a sin, then many an old host that I kuow is damned : Ec hk 
You that are old consider not the capacities of us that are young . . ee ee | Henry iF. 
Are written down old with all the characters of age. 2. 2. 1 1. 1 we ew ew we et te lhe 
The truth is, I am only old in judgement and understanding. . . . B.A ods tan Nag a a Sree 
Is ’t so? Why then, say an old man can do somewhat . ..... 0.2.4. 68088 Ws 
Such a kind of man, So surfeit-swelled, so old, and so profane . . . . .. v. 
Old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face. . . . . Henry v, v. 
Why art thou old, and want’st experience? Or wherefore dost abuse it? . . .2 ‘Henry Vi. v. 
And thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ . Richard /11. i. 
Now has left me, Weary and old with service, to the mercy Ofa rude stream Henry VJ/1J. iii. 
Is he so young a man and so old alifter? . . 2. 2 6 © «© © © «© © «© )0= Lot. and Cress. i. 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, When water drops have worn the stones . . . ._ iii. 
And go read with thee Sad stories chanced in the times of old . . . . . Titus Andron. iii. 
And ’t is not hard, I think, For men so old as we to keep the peace . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, And the rank poison of the old willdie . . . . . i. 
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Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie, And young affection gapes to be his heir. . . . ii. Prol. 


But old folks, many feign as they were dead ; Unwieldy, slow, heavy, and pale as lead  . . ii. 
Now the gods keep you old enough; that you may live Only in bone! . . Ztson of Athens, iii. 


If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
That which should accompany old age, As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends . . .  v. 
' A little month, or ere those shoes were old. . . . . @. 6 ee ew et) Hamlet, i. 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, But bear me stifly up... Pt ee cw, SP ae 
Yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a crab you could go backward a ee ee eee ee 
For they say an old man is twice a child. . oR 4 ii. 
Old fools are babes again; and must be used With aneeks: as ‘flatieries eee Ki ing Lear, 1. 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so old to dote on her for any thing. i, 
et you are old and reverend, you should be wise. . . 6 6 6 2 © 6 © © © © e ee i. 
I "ld have thee beaten for being old before thy time. . . 2 » 6 © © © © © © © © Deh 
Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been wise. . i bn So eae a F 
We ’Il teach you— Sir, I am too old to learn: Call not your stocks for MG kee, ea) HE 
O, sir, you are old; Nature in you stands on the very verge Of her confine . . . . . .~ ii. 
Dear daughter, I coriless that l am old; Age is unnecessary. . . Psa ghee Shs 
1f you do love old men, if your sweet sway Allow obedience, if vourelvca are ‘old a | 
For those that mingle reason with your passion Must be content to think you old. i= %- AA 
’Gainst a head So old and white asthis. O! OO! ’tisfoul!. . . . . gas es ee 
The younger rises when the old doth fall . . . . Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
He that will think to live till he be old, Give me some help! rae a te ee os A 
I ama very foolish fond old man, Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor wr less a cm ee ANS 
You must bear with me: Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolish . . . . iv. 
I am old now, And these same crosses spoil me. . i & ew 
Much like his master’s ass, For nought but provender, ‘and when he’ s old, ‘cashiered . Othello, i. 
The hearts of old gave hands; But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts . . . . . © + iil. 
An old thing 't was, but it expressed her fortune, And she died singing it . . . .. . . Iv. 
No, you shall paint when you are old. Wrinklesforbid! . . . .. . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
That excellent complexion, which did steal The eyes of young andold . . . . . Pericles, iv. 
Oper. —I am a soldier, I, Older in practice, abler than yourself . . . . . $ulins Casar, iv. 
An older and a better soldier none That Christendom gives out. . : . Macbeth, iv. 


O.pgest. — Murder, and commit The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Ovpness. — Keeps our fortunes from us till our oldness cannot relish them . . . King Lear, i. 
Ouivg. —I hold the olive in my hand ; my words are as full of peace as matter . 7wed/th Night, i. 


O.ivrR.—Froissart, a countryman of ours, records, England al] Olivers and Rowlands 1 Henry VJ. i. 
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Otympus. — O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou art Jove Zroz. and Cress. ii. 
As if Olympus to a molehil] should In supplication nod . . . . . . . « + Cortolanus, v. 
Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? Great Cesar . . . . 2. 6 «© © « + $ulius Caesar, iii. 
Though they do appear As huge as high Olympus . . . 1 1 1 ee ee ee ee eC 
To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skvish head Of blue Olympus . . . . « Hanmilet, v. 

OLYMPUS-HIGH. — And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas Olympus-high . ~ . « Othello, ii. 


Omen.— As harbingers preceding still the fates And prologue to the omen coming on = //aonlet, i. 
Omission to do what is necessary Seals a commission to a blank of danger . 7yrot. and Cress. iii. 
OmITTANCE. — But that’s all one; omittance is no quittance . . . . . « AS You Like It, iii. 
OMNIPOTENT.—The most omnipotent villain that ever cried ‘Stand’ toa true man 1 Henry JV. i. 
Once. — This ‘ once again,’ but that your highness pleased, Was once superfluous <Avag Fohn, iv. 
Ong. — Or as one nail by strength drives out another. . . « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 

My master is a kind of a knave: but that’s all one, if he be bit oneknave. . . . . . © ili. 

Better have none Than plural faith, which is too much by one. . . i Oe Vv. 


I do despise a har as I do despise one that is false, or as I despise one that‘i 1s not true AZ, Wives, i i. 


One that is well-nigh worn to pieces with age to show himself a young si ae, ay ween, AM 


I ’}l entertain myself like one that Iam not acquainted withal . . . . . ii. 
Not as one would say, healthy ; but so sound as things that are hollow . . Meas. Se Meas. i. 
No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, Not the nes s crown, nor the dapuied: sword. . . ib 
When one is onetoomany . . : : og. le ee we es Com, ay heroes lil. 
Thus goes every one to the world but I, and I: am Paunbornt. ee ew ew ee) Much Ada, ii. 
And one Deformed is one of them: I know him; a’ wearsalock. 2. 6 2. 6 6 6 6 ee) itd, 
Grieved I, I had but one? Chid I for that at fugal nature’s frame? ... . <a we Avi 
O, one too much by thee! Why had I one? Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes? ae AMS 
One that hath two gowns and every thing handsome abouthim ... . . . Ive 
How many is one thrice told? — I am ill at reckoning . . o 4 , Leeds L. Lost, i. 
It doth amount to one more than two. — Which the base vilear do call three. x i es Pi ay 

One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; One heart, one bed, two bosoms Jia. N. Dreams il. 
My heart unto yours is knit So that but one heart we can make of it. . . . ae ii. 
Like two artificial gods, Have with our needles created both one flower, Both on one sampler iii. 
Sitting on one cushion, Both warbling of one song, both in one key . . . ns th 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ‘7 ® AN 
Like coats in heraldry, Due but to one and crowned with one crest . . . . 6 ee 
To give and toreceive. Like one of two contending ina prize ... . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
There is not one so young and so villanous this day living . . - « » «As You Like It,i. 
One out of suits with fortune, That could give more, but that her hand lacks means .. . . i. 
Cupid have mercy! not a word? — Not one tothrowatadog . . . . 1... 1 + ew eee 
I know the more one sickens the worse ateaseheis . . . . 2. 6 6 1 6 ew ew we ww) ih 
They were all like one another as half-pence are. 2. 1 1 6 we ew ew ee ee ew Ch 
Why then, can one desire too much of a good thing? .......~. iv. 
A horse and a man Is more than one, And yet not many . . 6% Tam. Of the Shrew, iil. 

Both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. — Why then, the mustard without the beef... iv. 
°T were all one That I should love a bright particular star And think to wed it . Ad/ Ys Well, i. 
An hourly promise breaker, the owner of no one good quality . . . . : . it. 


We must every one be a man of his own fancy, not to know what we speak one to another . iv. 
When you are dead, you should be such a one As you are now, for you are cold and stern ._ iv. 


He excels his brother for a coward, yet his brother is reputed one of the best thatis . . iv. 
As, you know, What great ones do, the less will prattle of . . . . . . . Twelfth N eke 1 
Your niece will not be seen; or if she be, it’s four to one she'll none of me ...... .i. 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, And that no woman has. . . ww ee sdk 
I am one that had rather go with sir priest than sirknight . . . . an es. 98 as Ge es “AG 
For I am one of those gentle ones that will use the devil himself with courtesy are a ee | 


One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons, A natural perspective, that is and is not! . ov. 
One that knows What she should shame to know herself . . . . . . w « Winter's Tale, ii. 
One of these two must be necessities, Which then will speak . 2. 2. 1. 2. 6 1 ee ee iv 
But though my case be a pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flayed out ofit .. . . a Se AV: 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world, Or from the all that are took something aed se ING 
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Ong. — What the devil art thou ?— One that will play the devil, sir, with you. . . King $ohm, ii. 
Should entertain an hour, One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. . 2. © « . «© «© « ili 
As one that am the tongue of these To sound the purposes of all their hearts . . . . . .~ iv. 
All the shrouds wherewith my life should sail Are turned to one thread, one little hair. . . v. 
I greatly care not: God knows I had as lief be none asone . . . - « « « Richard Il. v. 
Like the meteors of a troubled heaven, All of one nature, of one substance bred . 1 Henry IV. i. 


poses 


om 
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And now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked . . . . . . i. 2. 
One of them is well known, my gracious lord, A gross fatman . . . . . . 6. 2. 1 6 6) We 
You cannot one bear with another’s confirmities . . oe ww ow ww ew 0 2 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
O, give me the spare men, and spare me the great ones . . . 6 1 6 6 6 ee we ew ew) «OH 2, 
I was told that by one that knows him better than you. . . 1... . 6 . «0 Henry V. iii. 7. 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, onesun . . .. . « « « «© 3 Henry VI. ii. x. 
Like one that stands upon a promontory, And spies a far-off shore: a tah ae TS. 
Like one lost in a thorny wood, That rends the thorns and is rent with the (isens: fee A I 
One that never in his life Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow. . . . . Richard I11, v. 3. 
By my life, They are a sweet society of fairones. . . a ee iss VITT i. 4. 
All the clerks, I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms . ey i ; ae) eas 
A constant woman to her husband, One that ne’er dreamed a joy beyond his pleasure . . . dike 

These are stars indeed; And sometimes falling ones . . . ‘ ‘ . ive 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; Exceeding wise, Eimapoken: and ‘persuading . iv. 2. 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church The chief aim of his honour . . . . . 2. 2.) V-3. 
We trifle time away; I Jong To have this young one made a Christian . . vce WZ 
If then one is, or hath, or means to be, That one meets Hector. . .. . Troi. ana Cress. i. 3. 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, Where one but goes abreast . . . . . . 2. iii 3. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin . . . Ge Se A. Se clea Sas Ge > Fag o> Ay 
The one almost as infinite as all, The other blank as nothing awa Ge ee es te oh es AV 
One that knows the youth Even to hisinches. . . . cat Bet See te, as wet ee, 
One that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber in in’t. . . . Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


You are a pair of strange ones . . . yes Sy. Cee a at QS eas 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one e nail; Rights by rights falter . — se iv. 7. 
I stand as one upon a rock Environed with a wildertiess of sea. . ea Titus Andros. iti, 3. 


One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another’s | anguish Romeo & Fuliet, i. 2. 
One desperate grief cures with another’s Janguish fis Thine ao A Oia ete Sa! He WN Yas Ma ae ek 
This only child; But now I see this one is one toomuch. . . . 6 2 « «© 6 « « @ © Ald 5. 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, But one thing to rejoice and solacein . . . iv. 5. 
O, give me thy hand, One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! . . . Vv. 3. 
These debts may well be called desperate ones, for a madman owes ’em . Timon oF A thens, i ili. 4. 
A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds On abjects, orts, and imitations . . $sulims Ceasar, iv. 1. 


He died As one that had peen studied in his death. . . . . Macbeth, i. 4. 
There’s one did laugh in ’s sleep, and one cried ‘ Murder! ’ That they did ‘wake each other ii. 2. 
One cried ‘ God bless us!’ and ‘Amen’ the other . . a oe oo ee 
Every one According to the gift which bounteous nature Hath i in n him ‘closed Pe ee ee ae ee ee || ee 
And a bold one, that dare look on that Which might appal the devil . be Hae ig a ces ae “AN 
All my pretty ones? Did you say all? Ovhell-kite! All? . . 1... 6 he ake ge See AVE AS 


What’s he That was not born of woman? Suchaone AmI to fear, ornone ..... vV.7 
T bear a charmed life, which must not vield To one of woman born . . .... +... wv 8 
Stayed it long ?— While one with moderate haste might tella hundred. . . . . Hamilet,i. a. 
Meet it is I set it down, That one may smile, and smile, and bea villain .. . . . 5 

7 


One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, So fast they follow. . . . 68 dh oe aie “EW Ze 
She chanted snatches of old tunes; As one incapable of her own distress ee a dae Se ae Sa AVE es 
One that would circumvent God, might it not? 2. 6 1 6 6 6 we ew ww we ww WB 
One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’sdead . . . . . 2 6 e ; Vv. . 
You have heard of the news abroad; I mean the whispered ones . . . . Ki ae Lear, ii. 3. 


Who's there, besides foul weather ?— One minded like the weather, most unquietly bo a. Me Bs 
Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, And not from one opposed . ... . «© iii. 7. 
Packs and sects of great ones, That ebb and flow by the moon . . . . . . « «© 6 «© 6 We 3e 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives; She’sdeadasearth . . . . 1. «1 1 1) We 
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Ong. — He is a good one, and his worthiness Does challenge much respect . . . . Othello, ii. 
Good faith, a little one; not pasta pint, as Tamasoldier . . , 6. 6 s+ 6 se ee we OU 
’T is to his virtue a just equinox, The one as long asthe other . . . Be Sea ial Be ap: a es SAN 
Even so as one would beat his offenceless dog to affright an imperious lion: pe as aes ge Ge 
Yet, ‘tis the plague of great ones; Prerogatived are they less than the base . . . . . © ili. 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, oe great ones are their object . . . . ili. 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one. . ee ee AIMS 
Of one whose hand, Like the base Indian, threw 4 a pearl away Richer than al! his tribe a ee 
Of one whose subdued eyes, Albeit unused to the melting mood, Droptears . . ea. ee 
When one so great begins to rage, he ’s hunted Even to rs ee ee, OS Ane and Cleo. iv. 
I look on you As one that takes his leave . . oe eS ye. IE 
He is one of the noblest note, to whose i idnesses " am eet snRoitely ded . « « Cymbeline, i. 
And he is one The truest mannered . . eter Se eur ta ee 
One of your great knowing Should learn, baile taught, forbearance gP ES Bs ao Me Sods Se Ge Ae 
That base wretch, One bred of alms and fostered with cold dishes. . . 1. 2. 1. ee ee) Oh 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one Not halfsooldasthat . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 6 ooh 
I see a man’s life is a tedious one: I have tired myself . . . . i Bin ie ee Se ae eT 


Thou art one o’ the false ones. Now I think on thee, My hunger ’s Sone ous oe oR oe AE ce 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought But beggary and poor looks . . . ..~ vz 
One sand another Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad Who died ......2.. ~~ 
One sin, I know, another doth provoke . . . a mere i. 


One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, That aay aueeeedia as his iaheritor de tat,“ ike 


How the fishes live in the sea. — Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up the little ones ii. 
Like gods above, Who freely give to every one that comes To honourthem ...... = ii 
Prithee, tell me one thing first. — Come, now, your one thing . . . . - 2 6 «© «© © « iv. 
Oneyers, such as can hold in, such as will strike sooner than speak . . . . «1 1 Henry IV. ii. 
ONIoN. — Eat no onions nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath. . . . Afid. NM. Dream, iv. 
An onion will do well for such a shift. . . . . . 2 2 s « «© )=©6 Lam. of the Shrew, Induce. 


Mine eyes smell onions; I shall weep anon. . . cee we ww ww ww All's Well, v 


The tears live in an onion that should water this sorrow. . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Oozg. — Thou dost, and think’st it much to tread the ooze Of the salt deep ~ + « « Tempest, i. 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea With sunken wreck and sumless treasures . . Henry V1. 
Opa. — Make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very opa) . . (welf/th Night, ii. 
Ops. — I am Sir Oracle, And when I ope my lips let no dog bark! . . . . . Mer. of Venice, 1. 


And winking Mary-buds begin To ope their golden eyes . . - 6. Cymbeline, i. 
Opgn. — Why, then the world’s mine oyster, Which I with sword will open . « Merry Wives, ii. 
For they say, if money go before, all ways do lieopen . . . . . 2... ii. 
What ’s open made to justice, That justice seizes... i 4 " Meas. For Meas. ii. 
He hath refused it in the open court: He shall have merely} justice and his bond Afer. of Ven. iv. 
By my troth, thou hast an open hand. . . ee ew ew ww tw )~=6 Twelfth Night, iv. 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, anda nimble hand we ew ew ew we Winter's Tale, iv. 
With open mouth swallowing a tailors news. . oe ee we King Fohny, iv. 


To whose venom sound The open ear of youth doth always listen ~ 2 0 e + 6 Richard 11. in. 
Mine ear is open and my heart prepared: The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. . . ili. 
Gross as a mountain, open, palpable . . . oe ee et Henry TV. Ai. 
He hath a tear for pity and a hand Open as day for melting charity - 6 © « 2 Henry IV. iv. 
The service that I truly did his life Hath left me open to all injuries . . 2... . ... YY. 
The poor souls for whom this hungry war Opens his vasty jaws. . . - 0 « « Henry V. ii. 
As for your spiteful false objections, Prove them, and I lie open to the law . « « 2 Henry VI. i, 
Open Thy gate of mercy, gracious God! My soul flies through these wounds 3 Henry VJ. i. 


Where a noble heart Hath pawned an open hand in ae Oflove . 2 2 6 ee ee ee OW, 
Or earth, gape open wide and eat him quick . . . 0. « Richard 117. i. 
When he opens his purse to give us our reward, thy « conscience flies out . ee ae ee eee 
Out with it boldly: truth loves open dealing a Poti » Henry VITI. iii. 
Press not a falling man too far! ’tis virtue: His faults ies open ie the ere bs Gate Tas Bs. et DG 


His heart and hand both open and both free; For what he has he gives. . vot. and Cress. iv. 


Promising is the very air o’ the time: it opens the eyes of expectation . . Zim. of Athens, v 
36 
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Open. — The tyranny of the open night ’s too rough For nature toendure. . . . King Lear, iii. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, That thinks men honest that but seem to be so Othello, i. 
OpeninG. — At the first opening of the gorgeouseast . . ... .. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
OPERANT. — My operant powers their functions leave todo ... . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate With thy most operant poison Linton of Athens, i iv. 
OpeRATION. — I have operations which be humours of revenge . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Which hath an operation more divine Than breath or pen can give expressure to Trot. & Cress. iti. 
By all the operation of the orbs From whom we doexist . . . . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the operation of your sun . At. and Cleo. ii. 


OpuHELIA.—Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, And therefore I forbid my tears Hamlet, iv. 
Opinion. — Do him not that wrong To bear a hard opinion of his truth Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
To thy great comfort in this mystery of illopinions . . . . 1... 6 « Merry Wives, ii. 
Yet I cannot put off my opinion 0) easily 6 ‘ ras os a i 
How she should be worthy, is the opinion that fire cannot ‘melt out of me... Much Ado, i. 
The sport will be, when they hold one an opinion of another's dotage. . . . ... =. it. 


Learned without opinion, and strange without heresy . . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
To be dressed in an opinion Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. . . . . 2. . wi 
Thou almost makest me waver in my faith To hold opinion with Pythagoras . . . . . .~ iv. 
Provided that you weed your better judgements Of all opinion . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 


I speak not this that you should bear a good opinion of my knowledge . . ‘ v. 
You are now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion. . . . ... . "Twelfth N ight, iid. 
Into a most hideous opinion of his rage, skill, fury, and impetuosity . . ... 2... iil. 
What ts the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl?. 2. 2. 6 6 6 1 ee ee 
I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion. . . a iv. 
Be cured Of this diseased opinion, and betimes; For ’tis most Aaiigerous * 4 Winter's Te ale, i 1. 
Remove the root of his opinion, which is rotten As ever oak or stone was sound. . i, 


Frights consideration, Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected . . . . K a Sohn, iv. 
Leaving me no sign, Save men’s opinions and my living blood. . . . . . . Richard 1. ii. 
I pray you all, Speak plainly your opinions of ourhopes . . . . . . . . « 2 Henry IV.i. 
To mock the expectation of the world, To frustrate prophecies and to raze out Rotten opinion v. 
If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, Opinion shall be surgeon tomy hurt . . .1 Henry V1. ii. 
His own opinion was his law: i’ the presence He would say untruths . . . Henry VIII. iv. 
Though ’t be a sportful combat, Yet in the trial much opinion dwells. . . . Zvot. and Cress. i. 
We did our main opinion crush In taint of our best man . . . 1. 1S. ee ee te el hh 


Yet go we under our opinion still ‘That we have better men . . ‘ Gk. tut ge ue “are Roady 
A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on both sides, like a jeather serhin ’ oe «ak 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, I with great truth catch mere simplicity . dv. 
And policy grows into an ill opinion . . . 5 bo te. es’ 3h aS ge =e 


That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, Make yourselves scabs 6. WS a Hoe Covislanns: i. 
O, let us have him, for his silver hairs Will purchase usa good opinion. . . $ulius Ceasar, ii. 
He is superstitious grown of late, Quite from the main opinion he held once Of fantasy . . ii. 
I have bought Golden opinions from all sorts of people. . . . . . . . + « « Macbeth, i. 
In the gross and scope of my opinion, This bodes some strange eruption to our state Hasméet, i. 
It is as proper to our age To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions . . . . . . «1 6 si 
Which carries them through and through the most fond and winnowed opinions. . . . .~ V. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion Of my more fierce endeavour . . King Lear, ii. 
When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee, In thy just proof a Sec Cae ec Hines, 
Yet opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more safer voice on you. . . . Othello, i. 


And spend your rich opinion for the name Of a night-brawler é eg (as mS Oe OME 
And even from this instant do build on thee a better opinion than ever before. one Gao. EVs 
But let us rear The higher our opinion . . . . » . « . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan The outward habit by the inward man. . Pericles, ii. 
* Seldom but that pity begets you a good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit. . . . ._ iv. 
Optnionep. — Come, let them be opinioned . . . . « « Much Ado, iv. 


Opportunity. — The double gilt of this opportunity you ‘let time wash off . Twelfth Night, ii. 
To trust the opportunity of night And the ill counsel of a desert place . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
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OpporTuNItTy. — When there is more better opportunity to be required . . . . Henry V. iii. 
Embrace we then this opportunity As fitting best to quittance their deceit . .  . s Henry VJ. ii. 
Ten to one We shall not find like opportunity . . 7 . ov. 
Let them down For sluttish spoils of opportunity And daughters of the same Trot. ‘and Cee iv. 
I will do this, if [ can bring it to any opportunity... wee ww ew ee Othello, ir. 
Even to the yielding, had | admittance and opportunity io fiend oe ee Cynileline: i. 

OpposiTs. — You imagine me too unhurtful an opposite .. . ee a ey Nicks: Jor Meas. ii. 


The most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite that you could Bectibly have found 7zwel/th Night, iii. 
’T is not enough our foes are this time fled, Being opposites of such repairing nature 2 Henry VJ. v. 


Thou art as opposite to every good As the Antipodes are untous . . . . . 3 Henry VI. i. 


Much more to be thus opposite with heaven, For it requires the royal debt 7 lent you Rich. J/1. ii. 2. 


Be opposite all planets of good luck To my proceedings! . . . . iv. 


Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, A damned saint, an hondurable villain Ram ad Ful. iil. 2. 
Each opposite that blanks the face of joy Meet what I would have well and it destroy! Haslet, iii. 


Between the pass and fell incensed points Of mighty opposites. . . er We ete ee og, ME 

That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, And keep the gate of hell! . 2 « « Othello, iv. 2. 
Opposit1on.—Your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of so great an ieee 1 Henry IV. ii. 3. 

Why should we in our peevish opposition Take itto heart? . . 2. . 6 . . Hamlet, i. 
OPprrESSED with two weak evils, age and hunger... ee. ee oe As You Like It, it. 


I am sick and capable of fears, Oppressed with wrongs at siepetare full of fears Ang Fohkn, iii. 
Nature, being oppressed, commands the mind To suffer with the body . . . . Ang Lear, ii. 


Oppressed nature sleeps: This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses. . . . . ~~ ill. 
Oppression. — That taught me craft To counterfeit oppression . . . . . . « Richard IT. i. 
Too great oppression for a tender thing. Is loveatenderthing? . . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Famine is in thy cheeks, Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes. . . 2... 2...) OY: 
I am pigeon-livered and lack gall To make oppression bitter. . . . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
OppreEssor. — The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, The pangs of despised love _ iii. 
OppuGNANCy. — Each thing meets In mere oppugnancy. . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
OpuLency.—A discovery of the infinite flatteries that follow youth and ope Timon of Athens, v 
ORACLE. — Some oracle Must rectify our knowledge . . . 2... . . . « Tempest, v. 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, His love sincere. . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Will you hear this letter with attention ?— As we would hear an oracle . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
As who should say,‘ Iam Sir Oracle, And when I ope my lips let no dog bark!? Afer. of Venice, i. 
Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, I ‘Id not believe thee . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Thither come, And let my grave-stone be your oracle . . . . . . « « Timon of Athens, v. 
ORANGE. — Civil as an orange, and something of that jealous one ~ « « « Much Ado, ii. 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend . . . . ee oD gs Se NG 
OraTi0Nn. — Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a prayer . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
OrAToR.—Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator ; Look sweet, speak fair Com. of Errors, iii. 
Very good orators, when they are out, they will spit . . . 2. . . . . AS You Like It, iv. 


He ’s a good drun, my lord, but a naughty orator . . oe @ te All’s Well, v 

But you, my lord, were glad to be employed, To show how quaint an FoRator you are 2 Henry VJ. in. 
I can better play the orator. But I have reasons strong and forcible. . . . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
I 711 play the orator As if the golden fee for which I plead Were for myself. . Richard LTT. Ai. 


Gold were as good as twenty orators, And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing . . . . iv. 
Airy succeeders of intestate joys, Poor breathing orators of miseries!. . . . . . + +e iv. 
And let me say, that never wept before, My tears are now prevailing orators . Titus Andron. iii. 
Read to her sons than she hath read to thee Sweet poetry and Tully’s Orator. . . . . . iv. 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. . Fudius Caesar, iii. 
Ors. — You seem to me as Dian in her orb, As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown Much Ado, iv. 
I serve the fairy queen To dew her orbs upon the green . . . . . Mad. N. Dream, ii. 
Not the smallest orb which thou behold’st But in his motion like an jcanwel sings . Mer. of Ven. v. 
Move in that obedient orb again Where you did give a fair and natural light . . 1 Henry /V.v. 
The inconstant moon, That monthly changes in her circled orb. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below As hush as death . .. . a Hamlet, ii. 
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My good stars, that were my former guides, Have empty left their orbs . . Ant. and Cleo. iil. 13. 


When he meant to quail and shake the orb, He was as rattling thunder. . . . . . »- + «W2 
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ORCHARD. — We will go walk a little in the orchard, And then to dinner . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
’T is given out that, sleeping in my orchard, A serpent stung me . . . . . « Hamlet, i. 


Sleeping within my orchard, My custom always of the afternoon . . . . . = + i. 
Orper. — We do the denunciation lack Of outward order . . . . 6 « « Meas. Ser Meas. i. 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, A charitable eeu of my order . . Com. of Errors, v. 
The carpets laid, and every thing in order . . » « 6 « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


It was the friar of orders grey, As he forth walked on his ae WE TOE. eh We, eke ah ei, TES 
You must confine yourself within the modest limits of order . . . 2... . Twelfth Night, i. 
The same | am, ere ancient’st order was, Or what is now received . . . . Wenter's Tale, iv. 


All form is formless, order orderless . . . » 0 0 6 tw ee King Sohn, iii. 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause Doth want. example A Ses es es Sb. ee, ea ads Se 
Send fair-play orders and make compromise, Insinuation, parley . . ......+. ™W 


And now I live out of all order, out of all compass . . oe ee ew ew ew) 6 Henry LV. iii. 
But then are we in order when we are most out of order . . . . . « 2 Henry VI, iv. 
Order gave each thing view; the office did peat! his full function: ~ 0 « « Henry VIII. i. 
Will you go see the order ok the course?. . , oe ew ew ww | Ftbins Casar, i. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, But go at once . wee «o « 6 « Macbeth, iii. 
ORDINANT. — Why, even in that was heaven ordinant . . . . . Hamlet, v 
ORDINARY. — I see no more in you than in the ordinary Of nature’ s Glewok ‘A S$ You Like It, iii. 
That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified in; and the best of me is diligence A. Leas, i. 
And for his ordinary pays his heart For what his eyes eat only. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
ORDNANCE. — Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Orcan.—Every lovely organ of her life Shall come apparelled in more precious habit A/uch A do, iv. 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? . . Mer, of Venice, iii. 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, And all is semblative a woman’s part 7wel/th Night, i. 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak With most miraculous a . « Hamlet, ii. 
And there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ . . . . ts ig <« « TL 
OriFrex.—Admits no orifex for a point as subtle As Ariachne’s broken woof to enter Tr. and Cr. v. 
Or1GIn. — Since nature cannot choose his origin By the o’ergrowth of some complexion AHmlet, i. 
ORIGINAL. — We are their parents and original. . . . « « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
It hath its original from much grief, from study and perturbation of the brain. . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Ortsons. — I have need of many orisons To move the heavens to smile . Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 


Nymph, in thy orisons Be all my sins remembered . . . . . - - . + « « Hamlet, iii. 
ORNAMENT. — Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
The old omament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis-balls. . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
Garnished With such bedecking ornaments of praise . . . . . - . . « Love's L. Lost, ii. 
The world is still deceived with ornament . . ; . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
And approve it with a text, Hiding the grossness with fair Srianient oS ee ee kat 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore To a most ae, S64 eo ia Se oe a ee Th 
So prove, As ornaments oft do, too dangerous .. , - 0 « « 6 6 Winter's Tale, i. 


And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, A virtue that was never seen in you, 1 Henry IV. iii. 
And, see, a book of prayer in his hand, True ornaments to know a holy man . Richard [1]. iii. 


His treasure, Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household. . . . . « Henry VIIT. iii. 
Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, Brags of his substance, not of ornament Rom. and Ful. ii. 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both . . ._ iii. 
Help me sort such needful ornaments As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow . . . - .~ iv. 
Wouldst thou have that Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life? . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
OrPHANS. — On your head Turning the widows’ ae the orphans’ cries. . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Were never orphans had so dearaloss!. . . oe ee ew ew ow we Riehard ITM, ii. 
Each new morn New widows howl, new orphans ery ere a . . + Macbeth, iv. 
OrpueEus. — For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews. . . . “Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 


Therefore the poet Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods . . Mer. of Vemice, v 
ORTHOGRAPHY. — And now is he turned orthography oe ee we ww we ot = Muth A do, ii. 
Such rackers of orthography. . , - - « « « Lowe's L. Lost, v 
Osprey. — As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it By sovereignty of nature . . Coriolanus, iv. 
OstentT.—Like one well studied in a sad ostent To please his grandam .. . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Employ your chiefest thoughts To courtship and such fair ostents of love . . .... . 
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OsTENTATION. — Maintain a mourning ostentation . . ..... +... + Much Ado, iv. 1. 


With some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant. . . ... . . . Love’sL. Lost, v. 1. 

These summer flies Have blown me full of maggot ostentation . . . a . e P 
OstricH.—Make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my sword like cele on 2 How VI. iv. 10. 
OTHELLO. — I saw Othello’s visage inhismind. . 2. 6 6 © © © © «© © «© « « « Othello, i. 3. 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!. . . Sl pes a ok ae wa ek 
OTHERGATES. — He would have tickled you athergates than he did . » 0 « « Twelfth Night, v. 
OtTTomitTgs. — To ourselves do that Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites . . . Othedlo, ii. 


OuaGuT. — Else none at all in ought proves excellent . . . . . Love's L. Lost, ww. 
Nor aught so good but strained from that fair use Revolts front rue birth . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Ouncg. — My sweet ounce of man’s flesh! my incony Jew! . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, iii. 


Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, Pard, or boar with bristled hair. . . . . . Aid. N. Dream, ii. 
Out. — Be not out with me: yet, if you be out, sir, [can mend you. . . . . $s«lius Caesar, i. 
Out, damned spot! out, [ say! — One: two: why, then ’tistimetodo’t. . . . Macbeth, v. 
Whom love hath turned almost the wrong side out . . « 1 6 6 6 ee ew ew we) (Othello, ii. 


OvuT-BRAVE the heart most daring on theearth . . . . . 2... . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
OvuTBREAK.—The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, A savageness in dinrectaied blood Hamlet, i. 
OuT-DWELLS.—It is marvel he out-dwells his hour, For lovers ever run before the clock Jf. of Ven. ii. 
OuTFacg. — We ’]! outface them, and outswear them too . . . 2 «© 6 «© «© iv. 
Threaten the threatener and outface the brow Of bragging horror. . . .. . K ae ohn, Vv. 
And with presented nakedness outface The winds and persecutions of the sky . Aing Lear, ii. 
Out-FRowN. — Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. . . ‘ v. 
Out tive.—If he outlive the envy of this day, England did never owe so sweet a hope: 1 Hew. 1V.v 
Is it not strange that desire should so many years outlive performance? . . . . 2 Henry /V.i1. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, Will stand a tipetoe . . . . Henry V.iv. 
When ye have the honey ye desire, Let not this wasp outlive, us both to Stine Titus Andron. ii. 
Then there ’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life halfa year . . . . Hamilet, iii. 
The gods preserve you! And you, sir, to outlivetheagelam....... . Fertcles,v 
OurTtivinG. — In plight and youth, Outliving beauty’s outward . . . . . Jvot. and Cress. iii. 
OuT-PARAMOURED.—In woman out-paramoured the Turk . . . , . . King Lear, ii. 
OutTRaGgs. — I have much to do To keep them from uncivil outrages’ ‘ T wo Gon: of Verona, v. 
My charity is outrage, life my shame. . . » + « « « Richard ITI. i. 
OuTRAGEOuS. — This ill day A most outrageous fit of miadaess took his se Come. of Errors, v. 
I never heard a passion so confused, So strange, outrageous, and so variable . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune Hamlet, iii. 
OuTRAN. — He, swift of foot, Outran my purpose . . » 6 6 « Othello, ii. 
OuTRuN. — You are slow; for shame, away! Can we piiria the heavens? . « . 2 Henry VI. v. 
We may outrun, By violent swiftness, that which we run at. . +» . . « « « Henry VIII. i. 
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The expedition of my violent love Outrun the pauser, reason. . . 2 0 0 6 « Macbeth, ii. 
OutTscoLp. — Turn thy face in peace; We grant thou canst outscoldus . . . . King Fohn,v 
OuTstpg. — O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! . . . ~ « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 

We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, As many other fiannish cowards have As ¥. ZL. /t, 1. 

Show the inside of your purse to the outside of his hand, and no more ado . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

Therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron. . . . Henry V.v. 2. 

For since dishonour traffics with man’s nature, He is but outside . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

Can wisely suffer The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs His outsides. . . ili. 5. 

Since thy outside looks so fair and warlike . . . . . . « . King Lear, v. 3. 
OutTsTARE.—Would outstare the sternest eyes that look, Outbrave the heart most daring Mer.of Ven. ii.1. 
Ourswear. — We'll outface them, and outswear them too. . ... . » iv. 2. 
OutT-TALK. — What! this gentleman will out-talk usall. . 2... Tam, of the Shrew, i 1. 2. 
OuTveNnoms.—Sharper than the sword, whose tongue Outvenomsall the worms of Nile Cymdeline, iii. 4. 
OuTWARD. — Save that we do the denunciation lack Of outward order. . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 

O, what may man within him hide, Though angel on the outward side! . . . . . . . + Oi. 2. 

They have a good cover; they show well outward ... . oe 0 we we) Much Ado, i. 2. 

Whom she hath in all outward behaviours seemed ever to abhor ao as Za, Se ae Gat ak Sl tae Bes 

He is a very proper man. — He hath indeed a good outward happiness . . . . «1. Oke 3 

So may the outward shows be least themselves... . 1. 1. ee) Mer. of Venice, ini. 2. 
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OuTWARD.—No vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue on his outward parts Mer.of Venice, iii. 


I will believe thou hast a mind that suits With this thy fair and outward character ote Night, i. 
How quickly the wrong side may be turned outward! . 2. 2. 1. 1. 2 ew ew a eo ge 


And not alone in habit and device, Exterior form, outward accoutrement . . . Ki ae John, i ieee @ 
Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands, Showing an outward pity . . Richard I/. iv. 1. 
Cases of buckram for the nonce; to immask our noted outward garments . . . 1 Heury IV. i. 2. 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, And preacherstousall . . . . . Henry V.iv. 1. 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; Such outward things dwell not in my desires. iv. 3. 
As you did mistake The outward composition of his body. . . . . . . . «1 Henry VI. ii. 


Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, Which in your outward actions shows itself Richard J//. i. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, An outward honour for an inward toil. . . . . i. 
Betwixt their titles and low names, There’s nothing differs but the outward fame .. .. . i. 
Nor more can you distinguish of a man Than of his outward show. . . . Se eo 
Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind That doth renew swifter than blood decays! “Trot.é°C ress. iil. 
Hang out our banners on the. outward walls; The cry is still‘ They come’. . . . Macbeth, v 
Since brevity is the sou! of wit, And cadioueness the limbs and outward flourishes . Hamlet, ii. 
Only got the tune of the time and outward habit of encounter . . . ... 4.568. =”, 
He that helps him take all my outward worth. . . : . » « . « « King Lear, iv. 
My outward action doth demonstrate The native act and Gxuie of viv heart . . . . Othello, i. 


. Things outward Do draw the inward quality after them, To suffer all alike . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 


I do not think So fair an outward and such stuff within Endows a man buthe. . Cymbeline, i. 
Opinion ’s but a fool, that makes us scan The outward habit by the inward man . . Pericles, ii. 
That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes Envy the great nor do the low despise. . . ii. 
OuTWEArR. — Hath made.a vow, Till painful study shall outwear three years . Love's L. Lost, ii, 
Come, come, away! The sun is high, and we outwear the day. . . .. . . Henry V. iv. 
Outweicus. — If any think brave death outweighs bad life. . . . . . . . ». Cortolanus, i. 
OutwenT her, Motion and breath left out . 2 1. 1 6 6 1 ee ow we ww) Cy mbeline, ii. 
Outwork. — O’er-picturing that Venus where we see The fancy outwork nature At. and Cleo. ii. 


OvVER-CANOPIED.—Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, With sweet musk-roses M/id. NV. Dr. ii. 


OverFLow. — Thy overflow of good convertstobad . . . . . . . « © « « Richard Il. v. 
OvER-FULL. — Being over-full of self-affairs, My mind did lose it. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


OveRGLANCE. — I will overglance the superscript . . . . . . . . . + Love’sL. Lost, iv. 
Over-HAppy. — Happy, in that we are not over-happy . . . . «+ + + « « + Hamlet, ii. 
OVER-KINDNESS, — Your over-kindness doth wring tearsfrom me! . . . . . . Much Ado, v. 
OveR-LEATHER. — Such shoes as my toes look through the over-leather 7am. of the Shrew, Induc. 
OvVERMASTERED. — To be overmastered with a piece of valiant dust. . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Over-MERRY. — My presence May well abate the over-merry spleen . 7am. of the Shrew, Induc. 
OvEerR-NAME them; and as thou namest them, I will describe them . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
OverpPEER. — Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, Do overpeer the petty traffickers . . . . i. 
Over-READ. — You shall anon over-read it at your pleasure . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
OversHoT. — So study evermore is overshot. . . . 2 2 1 + 6 «© + « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Over-TEDI0us. — Speak on; but be not over-tedious. . . 2... es +) ot Henry VI. iii. 
OverTHROw. — That young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow . . . . Much Ado, i. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; For then, and not till then, he felt himself Hexry V/17/. iv. 
Over-ToPpPING. — Who to advance and who To trash for over-topping . . . . . . Tempest, i. 
Overture. — I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage. . . . . « Twelfth Night, i. 
Over-view. — Are we betrayed thus to thy over-view? . . . . » . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
OVER-WEATHERED. — With over-weathered ribs and ragged ails. ~ 2 « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Over-worn. — I might say ‘ element,’ but the word is over-eworn. . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
Ovip. — The most capricious poet, honest Ovid. . . 2. ee 6 1 + + AS You Like It, iii. 
So devote to Aristotle’s checks As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Owe. — For this I owe you: here comes other reckonings . .... . =. . . Much Ado,v 
I owe you much, and, like a wilful youth, That which I owe is lost . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


Owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s good . . As Vou Like /t, iii. 


Owinc. — More owing her than is paid; and more shall be paid her than she'll demand A/Z’s Well, 1. 
Ow t. — When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, Then nightly sings the staring owl Love’s L. Lost, v. 


The clamorous owl that nightly hoots, and wonders At our quaint spirits . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
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Ow . — The owl shrieked at thy birth, —an evil sign; The night-crow cried. . . 3 Henry VI. v. 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, Which gives the stern’st good-night AZacdeth, ii. 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed . . . iii. 
They say the owl was a baker’s daughter . 2. 1. 2 6 2 1 1 ew ew ew . . Hamlet, iv. 

Own. — Mine own, and not mine own . . a Mid. N. Dream, iv. 

Owner. — These naughty times Put bars beiween the owners aiid their rights 9 Aler. of Venice, iii. 
An hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no one good quality . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, iii. 


OwnsELF. — This above all: to thine ownself be true. . . 2. . 2. 6 ws . Hanilet, i. 
Ox. — The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain... a ee Te Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Ox-sreF. — Giant-like ox-beef hath devoured many a apainian of your house. . iil. 
OxEen. — We shall feed like oxen atastall. . . . 50 ie Ss ees | Hea IV. v. 
Oxutps. — Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, “Quite evercanonied fd Me ce oe Se ihe 
OvstTeErR. — Why, then the world’s mine oyster, Which I with sword will open . Merry Wives, ii. 

I will not be sworn but love may transform me to an oyster . . ~ . « « Much Ada, ii. 

Till he have made an oyster of me, he shall never make me such a fool ae ae Sh A 


Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in. a poor house; as your pearl in your foul oyster 4 Hy ouL thelt, v. 


As much as an apple doth an oyster, and all one . . . ~ « « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ?— No. — Nor I neither ~ 0 © ow e King Lear, i. 
OvySTER-WENCH. — Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench . . . . . . . « « Richard 11. i. 


Pp. 


Paces. — If you can, pace your wisdom In that good path that I would wish it go Meas. for Meas. iv. 
What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? — Nota false gallop . . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
I can no further crawl, no further go; My legs can keep no pace with my desires Mfid. N. Dream, iii. 
Time travels in divers paces with divers persons . . ~ 2 ee 6 AS You Like It, iii. 
Time’s pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven ore Sh, Jere say. Ck wat oe. nde ah >, HER 
Indeed, he has no pace, but runs where he will . . 2. 1. 1. ww ee ew AM’ Well, iv. 
On a moderate pace [ have since arrived but hither. . . . . . . . . « Twelfth Night, ii. 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course . . . . . « Richard Il. v. 
-Can trace me in the tedious ways of art And hold me pace: in deep eeneninents 1 Henry IV. iii. 
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So swift a pace hath thought. . . . see we ew tw ww ww tw te Henry Viv. Prol. 
To climb steep hills Requires slow pace at first a ee a ee ee seed VITI. i 1, 
At length her grace rose, and with modest paces Came to the altar: Ste os <a AVE 
And this neglection of degree it is That by a pace goes backward . .. . Ty 101. awd Cress. i. 3. 
So every step, Exampled by the first pace that is sick . . . . be SS ale wah oe eee ee 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it I may spur on my ‘guriey< a ae ae Corbina 1. 10. 
Plague upon ’t! I cannot bring My tongue to such a pace. . . go ak ee les xe il. 3. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ee ee Macbeth, Vv. 5 
Do they grow rusty? — Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace. . . . . Hamlet, i 2 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating . I 
My bloody thoughts, with violent pace, Shall ne’er look back . . . ..... Othello, ii iil. js 
With a snaffle You may pace easy . . 2 ee ew we we « Att. and Cleo. ii. 2 
I saw her once Hop forty paces through the ‘pliblic sireet ga as ii, 2 
Pack. — Heap on your head A pack of sorrows which would press you dower. Two Gen. of Verona iti. ¥ 
Vanish like hailstones, go; Trudge, plod away o’ the hoof; seek aes iets Merry Wives, i 1. 3. 
There ’s a knot, a ging, a pack, a conspiracy against me .. . : “= we Aves; 
’T is time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. . . . EO ee Cov Of Evaris iii. 2 
Thou art false in all And art confederate with a damned able a iv. 4 
If she do bid me pack, Ill give her thanks, As though she bid me stay . Tam. “of the Shrais 3 il. 3 
Sorrow on thee and all the pack of you, That triumph thus upon my misery . . iv. 3 
I ’ll be revenged on the whole pack of you . . ‘ . Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back; Happiness cous thee; in her best array Romeo Fuliet, iii. 3. 
Packs and sects of great ones, That ebb and flow by the moon . . . . . . . King Lear, v. 3 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, The good and bad together . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5 
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Pacxep. — Who I believe was packed in all thiswrong . . . . . «6 1. + « &Mch Ado,v. 1. 
The bones Of all my buried aneestors are packed. . . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 3. 
She, Eros, has Packed cards with Cesar, and false-played my glory . . . Ast. and Cleo. iv. 14. 

Pack-Horsg. — Pack-horses And hollow pampered jades of Asia. . . . . . .2HenrylV. ii. 4. 
I was a pack-horse in his great affairs ; A weeder-out of his proud adversaries . Richard III. i. 3. 

PAcKING. — Here ’s packing, with a witness, to deceive usall! . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, v. t. 
*Faith, and I’ll send him packing. . . « . 2. 1. 1 6 © 6 ee 8 es ot Henry LV. ii. 4. 
And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart. . . . . 2 es 6) 2 Henry V1. iit. 4. 
Ere a fortnight make me elder, 1 ’ll send some packing that yet think not onit Richard I/1. iii. 2. 

PACKTHREAD.—Musty seeds, Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 

Papua. — The great desire I had To see fair Padua, nursery of arts . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
What happy gale Blows you to Padua here from old Verona? . 1 « . « « i Sethe 

PAGAN. — Most beautiful pagan, most sweet Jew!. . . 1. 2 8 8 6 0 . Mer. of Venice, ii. 3. 
What a pagan rascal is this! aninfidel! . . 1. : ~ oo « « Yr Henry IV. ii. 3. 
Their clothes are after such a pagan cut too, That, sure, they 'v ve wort out Christendom Hen. VIII. i. 3 
Neither having the accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, norman . Hamlet, iil. 2. 

Pacg. — Fit me with such weeds As may beseem some well-reputed page wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
Their dwarfish pages were As cherubing, all gilt. . . 1... 2. 0 2 6 « « Henry VII. i. 1. 


Bold gentleman Prosperity be thy page! . . ve 6b ae 6 ew +) 6Coriolanus, i. 5. 
PaGgEAnrT. — Like this insubstantial pageant faded, ‘Leave not arack behind. . . . Tempest, iv. 1. 
When all our pageants of delight were played. . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 4. 


Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, Do overpeer the petty traffickers . « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
This wide and universal theatre Presents more woeful oe » . « « As You Like It, ii. 7. 


A woeful pageant have we here beheld . . . wee ew ww es Richard I. iv. 1. 
I will not be slack To play my part in Fortune’s pageant . ; . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 2. 
The presentation of but what I was ; The re index of a direful pageant . Richard ITI. iv. 4. 
’T is a pageant, To keep us in false gaze. . ae. ats we “ae og be . Othello, i. 3. 


Thou hast seen these signs ; They are black vesper’: s pageants . oe ee an “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
Patp.—Borrows money in God’s name, the which he hath = so long and never paid J/fuch Ado, vet. 


He is well paid that is well satisfied . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
There is more owing her than is paid; and more » shall be wvaid her than she MNdemand All’s Well, i. 3. 
Indeed, paid down More penitence than done trespass. . » . a. Winter's Tale, v. 1. 


*T was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid n me scot and lout too 1 Henry IV. v. 4. 
Every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the Turk’s tribute . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
Fly not; stand still: ambition’s debt is paid . . se ww ww Feedins Cesar, iri. 1 
Has aid a soldier’s debt: He only lived but till he was a ian . a . » . « Macbeth, v. 8 
They say he parted well, and paid his score: And so, God be with him ' es ee SH) MBs 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight, Till our scale turnthe beam. . . Hamlet, iv. 5. 
Death of one person can be paid but once, And that she has discharged. . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
Where I have lived at honest freedom, paid More pious debts to heaven . . . Cymobdeline, iii. 
Sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are paidtoo much . .. . > we Ne 
PaiLFuLs. — Yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. . . . . . . . Tempest, ii. 


3. 
fee 
2. 
Pain. — On whom nvy pains, Humanely taken, all, al] lost, quitelost . . . 2... ew OUiwe 
Having nothing but the word ‘noddy’ for my pains. . . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
Perchance you think too much of so much pains? — No, madam; soitstead you... .~ ii. 1. 
Lend him your kind pains To find out this abuse. . . . 4 . . . Mens. for Meas. v. t. 
Burdened with like weight of pain, As much or more we should ourselves complain Com.of Errors, Ki. 1. 
I took no more pains for those thanks than you take painsto thank me . . . . Much Ado, \i. 3. 
Any pains that I take for you is as easy asthanks . . . 1. 1. 1 1 1 ew we eee | ee. 
I thank thee for thy care and honest pains . . . 1. 2 6 1 1 ee te we ew we ew we ee UM 
I must entreat your pains, I think . . Se ele war Car “ers wh ae ee te 
That most vain, Which with pain purchased, doth inherit bain 2 ee @ « Love's L. Lost, i i. 4. 
Something else more plain, That shall express my true Jove’s fasting pain . . . » iv. 3. 
Extremely stretched and conned with cruel pain. . . ..... =. . Mid. N. Dream, v. kt. 
t. 


We freely cope your courteous pains withal. . Ye . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Cannot so much as a blossom yield In lieu of all thy Le ‘and a husbandry As You Like It, i. 7 
Lives merrily because he feels no pain. . . ‘ 3 fe . . . idiia 
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Pain. — Then thou lovest it not; And all my pains is sorted to no proof . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
That weigh their pains in sense and do suppose What hath been cannot be . . Add's Well, i. 
Thy pains not used must by thyself be paid: Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward . ii. 
No pains, sir; I take pleasure in singing, Sif eo 6 6 ww ew ee we we we OAV ihe, ib 


Since you make your pleasure of your pains . . ee a ee ee ae, a ee ae |” 
Very little pains Will bring this labour to an ney and wee ew www we King Fohny, iii. 
Let hell want pains enough to tortureme . . a oe eS ella iv. 
They breathe truth that breathe their words in nai ios cle a ay Se Ric hard WL ii. 
My comfort is that heaven will take our souls, And plague injustice. with the pains of hell. . iii. 


With more than with a common pain’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain 2 Henry JV. iv. 
’T is good for men to love their present pains Uponexample ..... . . Henry V. iv. 
Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains . . . . 1 6 6 6 © @ © w ee 2 Henry VIL. 
He is franked up to fatting for his pains... ee ew ew ew ew ww ww Richard IIT, i. 
Lord, Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown t What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears! i. 


Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire . . . ae ete OMG 
Shall quite strike off all service J have done, In most accepted pain et ayo k Troi. and Cress. iii. 
With such a hell of pain and world of charge . . . ; . iv. 


One fire burns out another’s burning, One pain is lessened by another's anguish "Rom. ane Ful. i i. 
Your words have took such pains as ifthey laboured . . . . . « « « Limon of Athens, ii. 


pope Sane ooo ore eo 


Let the unscarred braggarts of the war Derive some pain from you . . . iv. 3. 
I thank you for your pains and courtesy. . & ‘fulius Casas a 
Your pains Are registered where every day I jules The léat to read! chen, . . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
The labour we delight in physics pain. ae ee a 2 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, And in this harsh world diaw thy breath in Sait . Hamlet, v. 2. 
How light and portable my pain seems now! . . . . « « « King Lear, iii. 6. 
That we the pain of death would hourly die Rather thai die at ONCE: 6% we WOH Kee ES 
My story being done, She gave me for my pains a world of sighs . . . . « « - + Othello, i. 3. 
The issue will be, I shall have so much experience for my pains . . . . «6 6 © + «© « Vie 3. 
I that am cruel am yet merciful ; I would not have thee linger in thy pain. . 2... . . W.2 
You lay out too much pains For purchasing but trouble . . . . . - « « « Cymbeline, ii. 3. 
Whate’er it be, What pain it cost, what danger Besse oa A lat. hs AR Tae. ee A ah cee ANG: 
Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain... iv. 2. 
PainFuL. — There be some sports are painful, and their labour Delight i in them sets off Tempest, ii}. 1. 
And for thy maintenance commits his body To painful labour . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched With rainy marching in the painful field Henry V. iv. 3. 
PAINFULLY. — Imprisoned thou didst painfully remain A dozen years . . . . . « Tempest, 2. 
As, painfully to poze upon a book To seek the light of truth. . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Paint. — Disloyal? The word is too good to paint out her wickedness . . . . Afluch Ado, ni. 2. 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue Do paint the meadows with delight . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet. . . . Ainge Yohn, iv. 2. 
Excellent workman! thou canst not paint a man so bad as is thyself . . . Timon of Athens, v. . 
Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. . . . . . « . « «) Hamlet, v. 1. 


You shall paint when you are old. — Wrinkles forbid! . . . - 1 « Ant. and Clea. i. 2. 
PatntTep. — So painted, to make her fair, that no man counts of her beality Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
My beauty, though but mean, Needs not the painted flourish of your praise . Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind . . . . ee Lay ce ee, EI dN Dream, i 1oi Ks 
I answer you right painted cloth, from whence you have studied « your questions As You Like /t, iii. 2. 
How she was beguiled and surprised, As lively painted as the deed was done Zam. of Shrew, Induc. 2. 
Is the adder better than the eel, Because his painted skin contents the eye? . . iv. 3 
An innocent hand, Not painted with the crimson spots of blood . . . . - . K ae Sohn, iv. 2. 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. . . . 1. 2... 1 8 © ee ©. Richard 11.3. 1. 
As ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth . . . oe ew te ew ww ww Ot Henry LV. iv. 2 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler afore her eves, ee 38 . Henry V. ij. 6 
Your painted gloss discovers, To men that understand you, words and weakness Henry VITT. v. 3. 
’T is the eye of childhood That fears a painted devil . . . . 1. 0. 0. 2 a « « Macbeth, ii. 2. 
We ’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, Painted uponapole . . . oe We B 
Not more ugly to the thing that helps it Than is my deed to my most painted word” Hamlet, a 
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PAINTED.—T hough he be painted one way like a Gorgon, The other way ’s a Mars Ant. & Cleo. ii. 
One, but painted thus, Would be interpreted a thing perplexed. . . . . ... Cymbeline, iii. 


Painter. — He’s a god ora painter; for he makes faces . . . . © - - « Love’sL. Lost, v 
Here in her hairs The painter plays the spider . . . «. 6 © © © © «© Mer. of Venice, iii. 
The fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets . . . » « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
He wrought better that made the painter . . o 0 6 © « Limon of Athens, i, 
Yonder comes a poet and a painter: the plague of eoinpany light upon thee! . . . ae ae «2 
A painter could not have made him so ill, though he had been but two hours at the trade K. Lear, ii. 

PAINTING, sir, I have heard say, is a mystery . . ~ 6 « « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Fashioning them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the recky painting oe ew ew we « Much Ada, iri. 
Your hands in your pocket like a man after the old painting . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 


It mourns that painting and usurping hair Should ravish doters with a false aspect . « . . iv. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days, For native blood is counted painting now . . iv. 
That their very labour Was to them as a painting . . ae _ Henry VII. i. 
A thousand moral paintings I can show That shall demonstrate these quick blows Zim. of Ath. i. 
Painting is welcome. ‘The painting is almost the natural man . . .... . ae i 
O proper stuff! This is the very painting of your fear. . . .....4. +. . Macbeth, iti. 4 
I have heard of your paintings too, wellenough . . o 6 2 6 ew 6 8 « Hamlet, iii. 
Are you like the painting of a sorrow, A face without a heart? > ee ee a ee SB ee Gin cde OIE 
Some jay of Italy, Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
Pair. — Here stand a pair of honourablemen . . . . . . 1 . ©. +s .) Much Ado, v. 
In these degrees have they made a pair of stairs to marriage. . . . . . As Vou Like It, v. 
Here comes a pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools . . . . v. 
A pair of old breeches thrice turned, a pair of boots that have been candle-cases 7am. of Shrew ill. 


So turtles pair, That never mean to part. . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, That could not live Beane day ornight .1 Henry JV. ii. 
I thought upon one pair of English legs Did march three Frenchmen . . . . Heavy V, iii. 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves That could not live asunder day or night. .1Heary VJ. ii. 
What a pair of spectacles is here! Let meembracetoo .... . . . Jvrot. and Cress. iv. 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it A pairsofamous. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Pajyockx. — And now reigns here A very, very — pajock . . ; . . Hamlet, iii. 
Pavace. — The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, The sclerin temples . . Tempest, iv. 


hee had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 

I "ll give my jewels for a set of beads, My gorgeous palace for a hermitage . . . Richard 11/, iii. 
O, that deceit should dwell In such a gorgeous palace! . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope Their heads to their foundations . . « « Macbeth, iv. 
Where ’s that palace whereinto foul things Sometimes intrude not? . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Had our great palace the capacity To camp this host, we all would sup together 4 #¢. and Cleo. iv. 


PALATE.—When that the watery palate tastes indeed Love’s thrice repured nectar 7raz. & Cress. iii. 
If I could temporise with my affection, Or brew it to a weak and colder palate . . .. ~~ iv. 
If the drink you give me touch my palate adversely, I make a crooked face at it . patente it. 


The greatest taste Most palatestheirs . . ae ili. 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate With thy most operant p poison: Ti tmon x A hans i iv. 
I therefore beg it not, To please the palate of my appetite. . . . » te 2 a - Othello, i i. 
They see and smell And have their palates both for sweet and sour... . . iv. 
Thy palate then did deign The roughest berry on the rudest ini a a ‘A ne. od Cleo. i. 
Paez. — I am pale at mine heart to see thine eyes sored . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, And feeds from home . . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Why look you pale? Seasick [think . . . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Over park, over pale, Thorough flood, thorough fives: I do wavider every where Mid. N. sriential il. 
The moon, the governess of floods, Pale in her anger, washes all the air . . . oi. 
All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, With sighs of love, that costs the fresh blood. dear . - oli 


Come, come to me, With hands as pale as milk . . . . Bf die. - He . ov. 
None of thee, thou pale and common drudge ’T'ween man andr man... Mer. OF Vouie iil. 
Now at our sorrows pale, Say what thoucanst . . 1. 2 2. 6 6 «© « . «AS You Like It, i. 
Pants and looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels . . - « Twelfth Night, iii. 


Then comes in the sweet o’ the year; For the red blood rons in othe winter’ spale Winter's Tale, iv. 
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Pace. — Darest with thy frozen admonition Make pale our cheek . . . . . « Richard //. ii. 
Why should we in the compass of a pale Keep Jaw and form and due proportion? . . iii. 
That pale, that white-faced shore, Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides King Sohn, il. 
His cheek looks pale, and with A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven . . . 1 Afenry JV. int. 
The day looks pale At his distemperature rae ee ae oe ae ee ee ee 


Left the liver white and pale, which is the badge ot pusillanimity ~ 2 « « « 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
On whon, as in despite, the sun looks pale, Killing their fruit with frowns. . . Henry V. iii. 5. 
Behold, the English beach Pales in the flood with men. . . . .  v. Prol. 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale With envy of each: other’ s happitiess 7 OM Re 
Bounded in a pale, A little herd of England’s timorous deer . . . . 2 «. ©) 8 Alenry VI. iv. 2. 
Sick with groans, Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking sighs . . . + 2 Henry V1. iii. 2. 
These cheeks are pale for watching for your good . . 1. we 6 ew ew we ew tt ee OM 
How long her face is drawn? how pale she looks, And of an earthy cold? . . Henry V//J. iv. 2. 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines Thy spacious and dilated parts Tro. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, Who is already sick and pale with grief Rom. & Ful. ii. 2. 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale aslead . . 1. ww preset (Be Mee we ey oS ee ee ee a Meee 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; Pale, pale as ashes: vs A, Sh Bee he Begs INE 
Yon grey is not the morning’ s eye, ’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow ee ee SO, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. . , A a ee a ee Gee ae ee 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale At what it did so freely >. we wt) Macbeth, i. 7. 


Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond Which keeps me pale! . . . «. 2 6 © 6 © © ih 


Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason . . . . . « « Hamlet, i. 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, And ’gins to Sale his utieffectual fir€ oo «wo 0k 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other. . . ae a ae ae ee 
Thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ei ‘ iti. 


Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t . . . . Amt. bud Cleo. ii. 
PALE-FACED.—It were an easy leap, To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon 1 Hen. /V. i. 
Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean-born man, And find no harbour ina royal heart 2 Hen. }'/. iii. 
PAcengss. — Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence. . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Parry. — In Cheapside shall my palfry goto grass . . . oe ew we ew) 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Pa cisapogs.—Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, Of basilisks, of cannon, of culverin 1 Henry JV. ii. 
Pau. — Come, thick night, And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell . . . . . Slacbeth, i. 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, When our deep plots do pall. . . . . Hamlet, v. 
PAcuets. — Liest thou in smoky cribs, Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee . . 2 Henry JV. iii. 
PALLIAMENT. — This palliament of white and spotlesshue. . . . ~ « « Littus Andron. i. 
Pacm.—Sulll virginalling Upon his palm! How now, you wanton calf! ~ 0 «© Winter's Tale, 1. 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm, Unswear faith sworn. . . . . King Fohn, ini. 
The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense Hard as the palm of ploughman Troi. & Cress. i. 
What he shall receive of us in duty Gives us more palm in beauty than we have . . iil. 
Hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss Rom. ind Ful. 1, 
You shall see him a palm in Athens again, and flourish with the highest . Zion of Athens, v 
Should So get the start of the majestic world, And bear the palm alone. . .  Fudius Cesar, i. 


IT anitching palm! . . . . d . iv. 
Do not dull thy palm with cnieeeaiaiient Of each wea: hatched: unfledged Sonnaas ‘ amie, i. 
As love between them like the palm might flourish . . 2. . 1. 1 2 we 
There ’s a palm presages chastity, if nothing else. . . . 2. 2. 1. ee ew Ant. ane Cleo. i 
If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, I cannot scratch mine ear. . . 
PALMER.— Hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss Roa. SF uli 1. 
Pacmy.—In the most high and palmy state of Rome, A little ere the mightiest Julius fel] 7/asz/et, i. 
PacLpABLeE.—This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled The heavy a of night Afd. NV. sei v. 
Gross as a mountain, open, palpable . . . a «a we t Pemry 11, 
Why,who’s so gross, That seeth not this palpable devices? > oe ee ew ew 6) Richard 17, ini. 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable As this which now I draw . . 1. « « we «Macbeth, ii. 
A hit, a very palpable hit. . . es aes sae ey! HG aS OE Sess Be REC an GEN: 
’T is probable and palpable to thinking eM a ik wa SR ee Sie A eh ee es SOME at, 
Patcsigep. — And doth beg the alms Of palsied eld . tee 8 ww ew et ew = Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Pa.LtTer. — Have spoke the word, And will not palter. . . 2 6 6 « © 0 + 6 Jubius Casas, ii. 
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Patter. — Send humble treaties, dodge And palter in the shifts of lowness 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips With twenty thousand kisses 


PAMPERED. — Or those pampered animals That rage in savage sensuality . 

Hollow pampered jades of Asia, Which cannot go but thirty mile aid ‘ 
PAMPHLETS. — With written pamphlets studiously devised . . . . 
PANCAKE. — That swore by his honour they were good pancakes 

The pancakes were naught and the mustafd was good . . . . . 

As a pancake for Shrove Tuesday, a morris for May-day . . . 
PANpers. — Since frost itself as actively doth burn, And reason naiiders will, 
Panevc.—One of you will prove a shrunk panel and, like green timber, warp . 
Pana. — I suffered the pangs of three several deaths . ; 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great As when a giant dies oe ae ee 

And shall do till the pangs of death shake him. . . 1. 1 1 ew we we 

I do see the cruel pangs of death Right inthineeye. . . ..... 

See, how the pangs of death do make him grin! . ‘ . 

In the very pangs of death he cried, Like to a dismal ainnigor heard from: far 

Here’s the pang that pinches . .. 4... 1. + 6 © © © © © @ 

Her sufferance made Almost each pangadeath . . . a 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, The srisaledee st office ee 

Pitying The pangs of barred affections . 2. . 2. 6 6 a 1 6 ew we ow 

A touch more rare Subdues al] pangs, all fears . . fies a, Se Was 
PaNGeED. — How thy memory Will then be panged by me . ..... . 
PAaNnGiING. —’T is a sufferance panging As soul and body’s severing. . . . 
Pansies. — There is pansies, that’s for thoughts 
Pant. — Pants and looks pale, as if a bear were at hisheels . . . .. . 

I pant for life: some good I mean to do, Despite of mine own nature. . . 
PANTALOON. — The sixth age shifts Into the lean and slippered pantaloon . 

That we might beguile the old pantaloon. . . 
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PANTINGLY. — Once or twice she heaved the name of ‘ father? Pantingly forth . 
PaNnTLerR. — Would have made a good pantler, a’ would ha’ chipped bread well. 
Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler and bread-chipper and I know not what. . . ii. 


Pap. — Thou hast thumped him with thy bird-bolt under the left pap 

Paper. — He’s in for a commodity of brown paper and old ginger 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the brain awe a man? . 
He hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink ...... 
As much love in rhyme As would be crammed up in a sheet of paper. . . 
Whiter than the paper it writ on Is the fair hand that writ . .... . 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words That ever blotted paper. 
The paper as the body of my friend, And every word in it a gaping wound . 
What presence must not know, From where you do remain let paper show. 
We fortify in paper and in figures, Using the names of men instead of men 
I fear me thou wilt give away thyself in paper shortly . . . . . 2. 6 
O damned paper! Black as the ink that’s on thee! . . 


Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed, That palter with us in a double sense A/dacébeth, v. 8. 
Pay. — And through their paly flames Each battle sees the other’s umbered face Henry V. iv. Prol. 


. . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade To paly ashes, thy eyes’ windows fall Rom. & Ful. iv. 
Pamper. — I am your sorrow’s nurse, And [ will pamper it with lamentations . 


Richard 111. ii. 
Much Ado, iv. 
- 2 Henry IV. ii. 


1 Henry V1. iii. 


» As You Like Jt, i. 
' srg GR oe eds 
All's Well, ii. 
67. . Hamlet, iil. 


As You Like It, iti. 


. Merry Wives, iii. 
Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Twelfth Night, i. 

. . King Sohn, v 
2 Henry V1. iii. 

. .3 Henry V1. ii. 
~ Henry VIII. ii. 
Hamlet, iii. 
~ « Cymbeline, i. 
bce te owe Tye we A 
ee eer ee ee eee | 
» Henry VII. ii. 
Hamlet, iv. 


TT welfth Night, iii. 


. . King Lear, v 
As You Like It, ii. 


Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 


. King Lear, iv. 
.2 Henry IV. ii. 


Love's L. hod iv. 
Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Much Ado, ii. 
. Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
e e ° e e . Vv. 
. Mer. of Venice, it. 


iii. 
iii. 


. » Richard 11, i, 
. 2 Henry IV. i. 


Timon of A thens, i. 
» « Cymbeline, iii. 
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Paper-MILuL.—Contrary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill 2 Herry VJ. iv. 


PARABLE. — Thou shalt never get such a secret from me but by a parable Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Parapise. — So rare a wondered father and a wife Makes this place Paradise . . Tempest, iv. 
Is a paradise To what we fear of death . . 2 1. 6 1 6 © + te et « 6 Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Not that Adam that kept the Paradise . . . . » 1 « © «© © «© Com. of Errors, iv. 
What fool is not so wise To lose an oath to wina paradise? . . .. . 
You would for paradise break faith and troth . . ic de “A ae es. ae 
The air of paradise did fan the house And angels officed all gk! Seer ew 
Leaving his body as a paradise, To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 
If ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, asthey say. . . . . . 


BY een ee. oe AVS 
— All’s Well, iii. 
. Henry V.i. 


Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
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Parapise.—Didst bower the spirit of a fiend In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh Rom. &* Fx. iii. 
Parapox. — This was sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it proof . . . . Hamtlat, iii. 
O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, ‘The hue of dungeons and the suit of night ZL. L. Lost, iv. 
You undergo too strict a paradox, Striving to make an ugly deed look fair 7 tmon of Athens, iii. 
PaRADOXEs. — What is or is not serves As stuff for these two to make aon Lrot. & Cress. i. 
‘These are old fond paradoxes to make fools laugh i’ the alehouse . . . ~ 6 « Othello, ir. 
ParacGon.—Is she not a heavenly saint? — No; but she is an earthly Dalagon Two Gen. of ver. i. 
The beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals! . . . . 1 1 ww ee et Hamlet, ii. 
A maid That paragons description and wild fame. . . 6. ee ee ew ee + Othello, ii. 


By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, An earthly paragon! . . . © 0 eo oe 6 Cymbeline, iii. 
PARAGONED. — The primest creature That's paragoned o’ the world. ~ 2 « ©) Henry V1I1T. Ai. 
PARALLEL. — For the liberal arts Without a parallel . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee ew wt) LS empest, i. 

Whose high respect and rich validity Did lack a parallel . 2. ~ « « All's Well, vy, 

As near as the extremest ends Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wile . Trot. and Cress. i. 

Whom we know well, The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. . . . . SB, a oe te IG 

°T was a rough night. — My young remembrance cannot parallel A fellow to - . . Macbeth, ii. 

In Britain where was he That could stand up his parallel? . .. . « Cymbeline, v 
PARAMOUR.— He is a very paramour for a sweet voice.— You must say ‘ paragon > Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Parasite. — He isa flatterer, A parasite, a keeper-back of death . . . . . . Ruchard//. ii. 

When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk. » « Coritolanus, i. 
Parcec. — It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, A charitable duty ‘of my rotder Com. of Errors, v. 

A holy parcel of the fairest dames. . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 

His industry is up-stairs and downestairs ; his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning 1 Henry LV. Ai. 

That swollen parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack . . . Bee ee oO 

I will die a hundred thousand deaths Ere break the smallest parcel ap this vow... . . iid 

I sent vour grace The parcels and particulars of our grief. . . . . . «© «. 2 Henry IV. iv. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, But not intentively. . . . . . . « Othello, i. 
PARCEL-G1LT. — Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet . . 1. . . «2 Henry IV. ii 


PARCELLED. — Their woes are parcelled, mine are general . . . ~ 6 « Richard 111. ii. 
Parcu. — Better parch in Afric sun Than in the pride and salt scorn | of his eyes Trot. & Cress. i. 
PARCHMENT. — If the skin were parchment and the blows you gave were ink Com. of Errors, iii. 


Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not one .. . © 6 0 6 « « Winter's Tale, i. 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen Upona parchiente so 0 eo ww ew King Sohn, v 
That of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
That parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undoa man. a ee WS tes oe eae, AMS 
Is not parchment made of sheep-skins? — Ay, my lord, and of eaitshina: ‘is » « « Hamlet,v 
Parp. — More pinch-spotted make them Than pard or cat 0’ mountain. . . . Tempest, iv. 
Then a soldier Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard . . roar “As You Like /t, ii. 


PaRrpvon.— Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so: Pardon is still the nurse of second woe Afeas.for Meas. ii. 
You might pardon him, And neither heaven nor man grieve at the mercy . .. .... ik 


Ignomy in ransom and free pardon Are of twohouses . . ..... . ii. 
F or we may pity, though not pardon thee . . be Es ee Com. y E rrors, i. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a ea Who in that sale sells pardon from himself King Fohn, iii. 
Pardon me, if you please ; if not, I, pleased Not to be pardoned . . . . . . Richard 11/. ii. 
If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, More sins for this forgiveness prosper may ....« ¥. 
Do not say, ‘stand up’; Say ‘pardon’ first, and afterwards ‘standup’. . . . 
If I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, ‘ Pardon’ should be the first ward of thy aieeeh: so 
I never Jonged to hear a word till now; Say ‘ pardon,’ king; let pity teach theehow . . .- Vz 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet; No word like ‘ pardon’ for kings’ mouths so meet v. 
Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy?. . . ow 
Speak ‘ pardon’ as ’t is current in our land ; The chopping French we eid not aindevatand. . ve 
I pardon him, as God shall pardonme .. . oo ae ie a 
Twice saying ‘ pardon’ doth not pardon twain, But ales: one a Sardor strong a 7 v. 
In the fatness of these pursy times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. . a Hamlet, iii. 
When good will is showed, though ’t come too short, The actor may plead pardon Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
PARDONED.— To be forestalled ere we come to fall, Or pardoned being down . . . Hamlet, iii. 
May one be pardoned and retain the offence? . . 6 2 6 6 8 ee tw oe ww ww CH 
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Pargp. — But pared my present havings, to bestow My bounties upon vou . . Henry V//7. iii. 
Thou hast pared thy wit 0’ both sides, and left nothing i’ the middle . . . . . King Lear, i 


Parent. — Happy the parents of so fairachild! . . . ~ 6 6 « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
I am from humble, he from honoured name ; No note pen ay parents. . . As Well, i. 
Comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, Heaven ever laid up to make en happy Henry VIII. v. 
Obey thy parents; keep thy word justly; swearnot. . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 


Time ’s the king of men, He’s both their parent, and he is ‘ieit aris oe ae . Pericles, ii. 


PARENTAGE.— He asked me of what parentage I was ; I told him, of as good as he As You Like [t, iii. 


What is your parentage ? — Above my fortunes, yet my state is well . . . . Lwel/th Night, i. 
Parincs.—The very parings of our nails Shall) pitch a field when we are dead . 1 Henry V1. iii. 
Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, A rush, a hair, a drop of blood Com. of Errors, iv. 
Paris is lost: the state of Normandy Stands ona tickle point. . . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 
Paris. — The ‘ why’ is plain as way to parish church... . As You Like It, ii. 
Till they ’ve swallowed the whole parish, church, steeple, bells, aiid all , - « . « Pericles, ii. 
ParisH-Top. — Till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Paritors. — Sole imperator and great general Of trotting’paritors. . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Park. — Over park, over pale, Thorough flood, thorough fre. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Parce. — The nature of our quarrel yet never brooked parle . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
When, in an angry parle, He smote the sledded Polackson theice ...... Hamlet, 1. i 
PaRLey. — Set your entreatments at a higher rate Than a command to sai 2 8 i. 
What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a parley of provocation . . ee " Othello, i ii. 
PARLIAMENT. — II] exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down ari men Merry Wives, ii. 
Burn all the records of the realm: my mouth shall be the parliament of England 2 Hexry V/. iv. 
ParR.Lour. — You are pictures out of doors, Bells in your parlours . .. . . . Othello, ii. 
ParR.Lous. — Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. . . . 1. 1. 1 we As You Like It, iii. 
A parlous boy: go to, you are too shrewd . . . ~ . « Richard 111. it. 
PARMACETI.— The sovereign’st thing on earth Was parmaceti fe an auward bruise .1 Henry IV. i. 
Parrot. — Or rather, the prophecy like the parrot, ‘ beware the rope’s end’ Com. of Errors, iv. 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes And laugh like parrots . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


And discourse grow commendable in none only but parrots . . . . « . . . Th 
More clamorous than a parrot against rain, more new-fangled than an ape . Ae You ‘Like It, iv. 
That ever this fellow should have fewer words than a parrot. . . . . .t Henry IV. ii. 
Look, whether the withered elder hath not his poll clawed like a pareotl - . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
PARROT-TEACHER. — Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher . . . . « . . . Much Ado, i. 


Parsey. — She went to the garden for parsley to stuffa rabbit . . . . Tam of the Shrew, iv. 

Parson.—Comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep Rom. & Ful. i. 

Part. — Setting the attraction of my good parts aside, I have no other charms . Merry Wives, ii. 
That, undividable, incorporate, Am better than thy dear self’s better part . Com. of Errors, ii. 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part. . 6. 6 «+ 6 6 6 ee oe oe © ih 
It is thyself, mine own self’s better part. 6 ee ee iii. 
You may do the part of an honest man init . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 
Tell me for which of my bad parts didst thou first fall i in love ‘with 1 me? 2 Sten ter Ga Se Me cee Se Me 
For which of my good parts did you first suffer love forme?. . . ; re 1 
A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed ; Well fitted in arts, genous. in arms Looe: L. Lost, ii. 
An outward part, We bend to that the working ofthe heart. 2... 6 0 se ee ww OD, 
He is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts .. re Vc 
Contempt will kill the speaker’s heart, And quite divorce his sriemOry ‘from his bart. «et lae WV: 
The extreme parts of time extremely forms All causes to the purpose. . . ve ee OM 
I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. . . . " Mid. N. Dream, i. 
The better part of my affections would Be with my hopes abroad . . . . . Mer. of Venice,1. 
A stage where every man must play apart, And mineasadone . . 2. 6. 1 se © e ew ek 


He makes it a great appropriation to his own good parts . . . We UB He 
Parts that become thee happily enough And in such eyes as ours appear nat faults eye, fee ae GAN 
There is no vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue on his outward parts . . iii. 
Full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man’s good parts . . . . . As You Like ft, i. 


And one man in his time plays many parts, His acts being seven ages . . . «os ii. 
And adhe plage lieben i oka Ga ka rs a a ii. 
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Part. — Were I not the better part made mercy , 
Thus Rosalind of many parts By heavenly synod was devised 
As boys and women are for the most part cattle of this colour : 
You and you no cross shall part: You and you are heart in heart . 
Sure, that part Was aptly fitted and naturally performed . « Lam 
Now I play a merchant’s part, And venture madly on a desperate mart . 
Our soft conditions and our hearts Should well agree with our external parts . 
Thy father’s moral parts Mayst thou inherit tool. « 2. 6 © 6 « « 
What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly . . ~ ee aS 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, And all is semblative a woman’s part 
I can say little more than I have studied, and that question ’s out of my part . 
The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her, Tell her, I hol 
Though I have for the most part been aired abroad. .. . 
So turtles pair, That never mean to part. . - + - + + 
Mine eye hath well examined his parts And finds them perfect . . 
He is the half part of a blessed man, Left to be finished by such as she . ; 
Arm thy constant and thy nobler parts Against these giddy loose suggestions . 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, If thou vouchsafe them . 

My reasonable part produces reason How I may be delivered of these woes 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
Death, having preyed upon the outward parts, Leaves them invisible. . 

If heart’s presages be not vain, We three here part that ne’er shall meet again 
Hand to hand, He did confound the best part of an hour . . 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, I ’1l cavil on the ninth part of a hair 
Leaves behind a stain Upon the beauty of all parts besides. . . + - 

What! you are asa candle, the better part burnt out . . - « + es + + 
Every part about you blasted with antiquity . . . 6 6 © 6 6 + 
Marry, the immortal part needs a physician ‘. we 
Sherris warms it and makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, And make imaginary puissance ‘ 
So that the art and practic part of life Must be the mistress to this theoric « 
He seems indifferent, Or rather swaying more upon our part ; 

What you see is but the smallest part And least proportion of humanity . 
I will not be slack To play my part in Fortune’s pageant . 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part Hot coals of vengeance. 
Uncurable discomfit Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts. 
To shape my legs of an unequal size ; To disproportion me in every part 
So part we sadly in this troublous world, To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem 
I can see his pride Peep through each part of him 
That dye is on me Which makes my whitest part black ae 
You, that have so fair parts of woman on you, Have too a woman’s heart 
Your graces find me here part of a housewife . . . . . «++ « 
A time To think upon the part of business which I bear i’ the state 
All thy best parts bound together, Weighed not a hair of his 
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He gave his honours to the world again, His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace 
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From all parts they are coming, As if we kept a fair here! 
Famed be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature Thrice famed ‘ 

Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines Thy spacious and dil 
What music is this? I do but partly know, sir: it is music in parts . , 
Vowing more than the perfection of ten, and discharging less than the tenth part 
How novelty may move, and parts with person ‘ ° 
I find the ass in compound with the major part of your syllables 
It is a part That I shall blush in acting . . 
Where one fart does disdain with cause, the ot 
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her Insult without al] reason. 


We do here pronounce, Upon the part o’ the people, in whose power We were elected theirs 


You have put me now to such a part which never I shall discharge to the life . 
To have my praise for this, perform a part Thou hast not done before 
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Part. — Like a dull actor now, I have forgot my part, and Tamout . . . . . Coviolanus, v. §. 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part Belonging toaman .. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 2. 


Being smelt, with that part cheers each part; Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart 
Now, afore God, I am so vexed, that every part about me quivers. . . . . , 

Affliction is enamoured of thy parts, And thou art wedded to calamity ‘ A sae ate oo 
But that a joy past joy calls out on me, It were a grief, so brief to part with thee . Bee ve oh 
Your part in her you could not keep from death, But heaven keeps his part in eternal life 
Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, And her immortal part with angels lives .. 


ii. 3. 
li. 4. 
ili. 3. 
iil. 3. 
iv. 5. 
Vv. -. 


Not one word inore: Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor . . . TZ'imton of Athens, i lv. 2. 
I am not gamesome: I do lack some part Of that quick spirit . . . . . . $ulius Cesar, i, 2. 


For mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of eames mylips. ..... 4.2. 
For mine own part, it was Greektome. . . ae ae ee ee 


. 1. 2. 


i. 2 


Was never called to bear my part, Or show the glory of OUr arts 4: cao go ce ee Macbeth, iii. : 


Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, For it hath cowed my better part of man! . . vis. 
So have I heard and do in part believe it . . . - . » + Hamiet,i. 1. 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and ale You, as your business and desire shall point you. i. 5. 
And for mine own poor part, Look you, I"llgo pray . . im ae ve i. 5. 
The lover shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part i in peace a ii. 2. 
Who for the most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise . . . iii. 2. 
Go not till I set you up a glass Where you may see the inmost part of you. . . . . . © iii 4 
O, throw away the worser part of it, And live the purer with the other half . , . . . . iii. 4 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom And ever three parts coward . . . iv. 4 
Your sum of parts Did not together pluck such envy from him. . , P iv, 7. 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, That all particulars of duty veer : Ki ing ‘Lear, i i. 4. 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should Burn itselfout . . . fae a a SEW Oy 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, And fire us hence like tases ia rn a 5 


I have lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial . . . . . . " Othello, il. 3. 


And have not those soft parts of conversation That chamberers have, . . « . ii. 3. 
None our parts so poor, But wasa race of heaven . . . ee ee Ant. aad Cleo. i. 3. 
We ’ll feast each other ere we part; and let’s Draw lots who shall begin... . 2... i406, 
I will go seek Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits My latter part of life. . . . iv. 6. 


If thou and nature can so gently part, The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch. 


Ve 2e 


Could I find out The woman’s part inme!. . . 6 © + ¢ «© «© © © + © » Crsabdlind: li, 5. 
PARTAKE. — You may partake of any thing we say. . . o + 6 « . Richard IIT. i, 3 
PARTAKER.—Wish me partaker in thy happiness When thou dost meet goodhap 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 1. 

Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal, Make us partakers ofa little gain? . . . 1 Henry V1. ii. 1. 
ParTEp.—Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, But yet an union in partition AZ NV. Dream, iii. 2. 


Methinks I see these things with parted eye, When every thing seems double. . . . . . ivis. 
‘The wall is down that parted their fathers . 2. 2. 1 6. 6 6 + ee ee eee WE 
Here are severed lips, Parted with sugar breath . . i es ee ‘Mer. ‘of Venice, iii. 2. 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin Leaped from his ves oe ee we Henry VITT, iii. 2. 


I had thought They had parted so much honesty among ’em, At least, good manners 


Vv. 2. 


They say he parted well, and paid his score: And so, God be with him! . .°. . Macbeth, v. 8. 
PARTICIPATION. — Thou hast lost thy princely privilege With vile participation 1 Hesry JV. iii. 2. 
So married in conjunction with the participation of society . . . . . . . .2 Henry JV. 1. 
PartTicie. — Every particle and utensil labelled to my will. . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
If he do break the smallest particle Of any promise. . .. . . . Sulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
PARTICULAR. — ’T were all one That I should love a bright particular sat ~ . « All's Well, i. 1. 


I beseech you, let me answer to the particular of the inter’ gatories er es 


iv. 3. 


To say ay and no to these particulars is more than to answer in a catechism A s .7 on Like Tt, iii. 2. 
Each your doing, So singular in each particular . . . . . «+ e 6 6« Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, And Jeave me out on’t. . . Henry VII. ii. 3. 
Although particular, shall give a scantling Of good or bad untothe general. 7 702. and Cress. i. 3. 


Yet is the kindness but particular; ’T were better she were kissed in general . . . . . . 


iv. 5. 


He's to make his requests by particulars . . 1. . 6 © » «© © © © «© «© « Copriolanus, ii. 3. 


Who loved him In a most dear particular . . ee ae ee ee ae 
The glorious gods sit in hourly synod about thy particular ‘prosperity! as tae a Ye agg: Oo 


Vv. 1. 
Vv. 2. 


+ 
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PARTICULAR. — It is myself I mean: in whom I know All the particulars of vice . . Afacbeth, iv. 
Ay, madan, it is common. — If it be, Why seems it so particular with thee? .. .) Hamilet, i. 
As he in his particular act and place May give his saying deed. . ... G- sfeg’ ak “oars A 
So, oft it chances in particular men, That for some vicious mole of nature in them fal BNA 
Each particular hair to stand an end, Like quills upon the fretful porpentine . . sae’ doe wae 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, That all particulars of duty know. Ring Lear, i. 
For my particular grief Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature . . . . . . . . Othello, i. 
From which the world should note Something particular... . . « «0 Amt. and Cleo. iii 


ParTigs. — These promises are fair, the parties sure. . . . . ee. t Henry TV-G. 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, And neither party loser . 2 we.) 2 Henry IV. iv. 
And though it be allowed in meaner parties — Yet who than he more mean? . .  Cyméeline, ii 

PARTING. — A Jew would have wept to have seen our parting . . . . SwoGen. of Verona, ii. 


I grow to you, and our parting is atortured body . . . . . . 1. «© 1 « All’s Well, ii. 
And so by chance Did grace our hollow parting withatear . . . 0. 0.0.0. =. Richard /1/.i. 
I fear thy overthrow More than my body’s parting with my soul! . 2. . . «3 Henry VI. il. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, That I shall say good night till it be morrow Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
Not one word more: Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor . . . . Z¢nton of Athens, ww. 
If we do meet again, we ’il smile indeed; I[fnot, ’t is true this parting was well made Ful. Cesar, v. 
Which are often the sadness of parting, as the procuring of mirth . . . . « «Cy mbeline, v 
ParRTISAN. — I had as lief have a reed that will do me no service as a partisan . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


PARTITION.— Like toa double cherry, seeming parted, But yet an union in partition ALM. Dream, ii. 


Even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, And good from bad find no partition 2 Henry /V. iv. 
Can we not Partition make with spectacles so precious ’Twixt fair and foul? . . 9 Cysbcline, i. 


ParTLy.—’T is partly mv own fault; Which death or absence soon shall remedy Afid. N. Dreamz, iii. 


Partly to satisfy my opinion, and partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind Henry V. in. 


For God he knows, and you may partly see, How far I am from the desire thereof Richard //7. iii. 


PARTNER. — My vows are equal partners with thy vows. . . ~ «© « t Henry V1. iti. 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner et greatness ~ . « . Macbeth, 1. 
Myself and other noble friends Are partners in the business . . . . « Cymbeline, i. 


PARTRIDGE. — Then there ’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no SGppet ‘Muck Ado, ir. 


Finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, But may imagine how the bird was dead 2 Henry VJ. iii. 


Party. — The devil take one party and his dam the other! . . . . . . © Slerry Wives, iv. 
Why, who cries out on pride, That can therein tax any private party? . . As lou Like It, ii. 


Are you a party in this business? —In some sort, sir... ww. es Winter’s Tale, iv. 
A ramping fool, to brag and stamp and swear Upon my party! . . . . . . « King Fohn, ii. 
Upon good advice, Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave. . . . . . . . Richard 11. i. 
When you are hearing a matter between party and party. . . . ~ 2 « « Coriolanus, ir. 
This is the letter he spoke of, which approves him an intelligent party . . . « King Lear, iti. 


Paso. — Thou want’st a rough pash and the shoots that I have, To be fulllike me Wénter’s Vale, i. 
If I go to him, with my armed fist I'll pash him o’er the face. . . « ©) 7 rot. and Cress. ii. 


Pass. — ‘ Steal by line and level’ is an excellent pass of pate... . . . . . « Vempest, iv. 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass And not the penne tes . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
What know the laws That thieves do pass on thieves? . . . ee ee a ae eee ee 
Being at that pass, You would keep from my heels and beware ofa anass . Com. of Errors, iil. 
They may pass forexcellentmen . . . . . . . 2... ee es. Abid. N. Dream, v 
God made him, and therefore let him pass fora man . » 2 2 « Mer. of Verice, i. 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, But swayed and fishioned by the hand of heaven. . 1. 
Ifit do come to pass That any manturnass . . ~ 2 ee) AS You Like It, is. 


Let me never have a cause to sigh, Till I be brought to such. a sifly pass! Zam. of the Shrew, v. 
The pilot’s glass Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass. . . . . . . Adl's Well, ii. 
I do know him well, and common speech Gives him a worthy pass... . 1. ee eth. 
For it will come to pass That every braggart shall be found an ass. ly iv. 
Prince of Wales, And his comrades, that daffed the world aside, And bid it nae: t Hendy IV. iv. 
Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, But still remember what the Lord hath done 2 Heary Vii. 
Disturb him not ; let him pass peaceably A ee ae ae ee ee oe HT 
My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass . . . 5 + + ee ee ee . Richard ITT, i. 2 
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For curses never pass The lips of those that breathe them in the air . 2 « 2 6 © « © © 6 de 3e 
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Pass. — Pass by and curse thy fill, but pass and stay not here wy ai - « » Limon of Athens, v. 
They pass by me as the idle wind, Which I respectnot . . « 0 « 0 Fulius Cesar, iv. 
And then, you know, It came to pass, as most like it was. . . . 2. «© « « « »« Hamlet, ii. 
Between the pass and fell incensed points Of mighty opposites. . .... . tes See MGB 
We may not pass upon his life Without the form of justice ar e Ke ing Lear, iii. 


PassaGg.—By strong hand you offer to break in Now in the stirring passage ‘of the day Com. vee iil. 


A shoulder-clapper, one that countermands The passages of alleys . .. . 

I'll drink to her as long as there is a passage in my throat . . . .... Twelfth ivighs, | i. 
Can ever believe such impossible passages of grossness . . a an ae . eo dit 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, And give you entrance a ae Ki ing Sohn, ii. 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thouliest . . . . . . . . . .. Richard 11, i. 
The sullen passage of thy weary steps Esteem as foil . . ....4.... ey ade 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood To foreign passages? . ; gia fee hm ge Ow es aN 
To dim his glory and to stain the track Of his bright passage to the pouident ie (Re ae eS 
This stream through muddy passages Hath held his current and defiled himself . . . . .~ vz 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs Of this hard world . . . . a a a 


Would some part of my young years Might but redeem the passage of your age! 1 Henry VI. 


Boiling choler chokes The hollow passage of my poisoned voice . . 
That thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, And give sweet passage to my ssinfal soul ! 3 Hen. VL it. 
As if The passage and whole carriage of this action Rode on his tide. . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
Like valour’s minion carved out his passage . . o + 6 « et) Macbeth, i. 
Make thick my blood; Stop up the access and passage ‘6: remorse. . re ae ee © 
Take him in the purging of his soul, When he is fit and seasoned for his passage. . Hamlet, iii. 
In passages of proof, Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. ee, ya a iv. 
It is no act of common passage, but A strain of rareness . . ae C ‘ymebelines 3 ili. 
PassEp.—O, I have passed a miserable night, So full of ba fein of ghastly dréanis !Richard [1]. i. 
I have passed My word and promise . . . » 0 «© 6 « « Litus Andron. i. 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, That I have passed ae . . « « Othello, i. 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed, And I loved her that she did pity them. . 2... wi 
PassENGER. —That you do no outrages On silly women or poor passengers 7wo Gen. of Verona, i Iv. 
My mates, that make their wills their law, Have some unhappy passenger in chase. . . . Vz 
Beguiles him as the mournful crocodile With sorrow snares relenting passengers 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
Passes. — Like power divine, Hath looked upon my passes .... . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
She passes praise; then praise too short doth blot . . . . . . . +» «. Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain As passes colouring . . . . . . Winter’s Tale, ii. 
But it must be as it may; he passes some humours and careers. . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Passetu. — But I have that within which passeth show .. ‘ Hamlet, i i. 
He knits his brow and shows an angry eye And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee 2 Hen, VJ. iii. 
Passinc. — You apprehend passing shrewdly . . - + « Much Ado, ii. 
*T is a passing shame That I, unworthy body as I am, ‘Should c censure ethis Two Gen. of Verona, \ 1. 
Is she not passing fair? — She hath been fairer, madam, than sheis. . . en a 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life,May i in the sworn twelve have a thief or two Meas. Sir Meas. ii. 
Spied a biossom passing fair Playi ‘ing inthe wantonair. . . . . . . . Loves L. Lost, iv. 
_ I will be bitter with him and passing short . . ~ «© « As You Like /t, iti. 
Tt will be pastime passing excellent, If it be husbanded win mipdesty Tam, of the Shrew, Induc. 
You are passing welcome, And so I pray you all to think yourselves . . . gy aa ae te at ONS 
I find you passing gentle. °’T was told me you were rough and coy and sullen . és ae a CAG 
Thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, But slow in speech... ... .. .~ it 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise. 2. 2. 2 6. 2 0. 6 ee ee ee ew Lh 
My falcon now is sharp and passing CMNOOY as ae as ae. By a te he ee 9, So Ge ce “Ge SOP 
_A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue. ‘ . . « « Richard 17. i. 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair, What doth her beauty serve ? <2 . « Romeo and Fultet, i. 
All that lives must die, Passing through nature toeternity . ... .. . . . Hamlet,i. 
One fair daughter, and no more, The which he loved passing well. . . . . . 2.0... ~ «Gk 
She swore, in faith, ’t was strange, ’t was passing strange, ’T was pitiful. . . . . . Othello, i. 


Passion. — Till this afternoon his passion Ne’er brake into extremity of rage. Com. of Errors, v. 
If my passion change not shortly, God forbid it should be otherwise . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
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Passton. — Never counterfeit of passion came so near the life of passion . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
It did move him to Passion Ayo oe <a) ee & Se SS ee Le Losi av. 
You spend your passion on a mibprised abiad? ee ee ew ew we ew we Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
More merry tears The passion of loud laughter never shed . . . 1... - ; ‘ v. 
I never heard a passion so confused, So strange, outrageous, and so variable . Mer. of Vignes il. 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? . . . 6 ee eC 
How all the other passions fleet to air, As doubtful thoughts! . . .. Cn wie “we alae 
For affection, Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood Of what it likes or loathes ‘* 15 iv. 
What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue? a ee ae ee ee ee ee Oe Like It, i. 
For every passion something and for no passion truly any thing . . . . Be he oe ek ANG 
There is too great testimony in your complexion that it was a passion of earnest ge Cae hak ee aE 
It is to be all made of fantasy, All made of passion and all made of wishes. . . .... VY. 
Where love’s strong passion is impressed in youth . . . pow we ce 6 a Ae eddy. 
Invention is ashamed, Against the proclamation of thy passion Mi AR. ee a a al! A dc ao &,. Sts 
For your passions Have to the full appeached . ib to et 6, Bs at es ee a A 
The cunning of her passion Invites me in this churlish messenger ~ . . . « Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, More than hight airs . . . 1. 1 1 1 we ee) ih, 
There is no woman’s sides Can bide the beating of so strong a passion . . . . 6. 2... ii 
Maugre all thy pride, Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide . . . . 2 1 6 6 ee eld 
Methinks his words do from such passion fly, That he believes himself . . . . 1. 1. ili. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway In this uncivil and pi extent . . .. .. = iv. 
A notable passion of wonder appeared inthem. . . . . . Winter's Tale, v 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, A passion hateful to my purposes . . King Fohn, iii. 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy . . im 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break . . oe ee ena te a ee. Se a 
Forgive the comment that my passion made Upon thy featute ee ee ee ee ee, |Z 


I must speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein . . . . . . 8 Henry IV. ii. 
Not in pleasure, but in passion, not in words only, but in woesalso . . . . . eh eCOU 


Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, In passion shook. . . . . 2 6 ee 6) ld 
The which, if you give o’er To storiny passion, must perforce decay . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, Confound themselves with working . . . . _ 
Spare in diet, Free from gross passion or of mirthoranger ... . ~ . « « Henry Vii 


Of all base passions, fear is most accursed . . . Sa eee “Henry VI. v. 


This is it that makes me bridle passion And bear with mildneas ani sistoenine! s cross 3 Hen. V/. iv. 


O, contain yourself; Your passion draws ears hither . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? Then be my passions bottomless with them 7%. A ad. iii. 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us What levity’s in youth. . . . Ztmon of Athens, i. 
And with such sober and unnoted passion He did behave his anger . . .... . . . ili 
Vexed I am Of late with passions of some difference . . . ~ 2 « « ew) Sulius Cesar, i. 
This noble passion, Child of integrity. . . 2 8 ew ew we Macbeth, iv. 
As oft as any passion under heaven That does afflict our natures ates . . « Hamlet, ii. 


Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, And passion in the seas Bo te es a ak Se! Se 


What would he do, Had he the motive and the cue for passion That Ihave? . . . . . .) OL 
In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion . . . . i 
It offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters i 
Give me that man That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him In my heart’s core . . ._ iti. 
What to ourselves in passion we propose, The passion ending, doth the purpose lose . . . iii. 
Lapsed in time and passion, lets go by The important acting of your dread command .. . ith 
The bravery of his grief did put me Into a towering passion... v. 
For those that mingle reason with your passion Must be content to think gaa old Ki ‘ae Lear i. 
She was a queen Over her passion ; ; who, most rebel-like, Sought to be king o’er her . . . iv. 
*T wixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, Burst smilingly . . . . . ... 2... +. 
And passion, having my best judgement collied, Assays tolead the way . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Close delations, working from the heart ‘hat passion cannot rule. . . a a a ee ee | 
I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion : I do repent me that I put it to you Ce ee ee ee ee as | 
Nature would not invest herself in such shadowing passion without some instruction . . ._ iv. 
Whilst you were here o’erwhelmed with your grief — A passion most unsuiting sucha man ._iv. 
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Passion. — Is this the nature Whom passion could not shake? . . . o «© « « Othello, iv. 
Why gnaw you so your nether lip? Some bloody passion shakes your vey frame . . . v. 
Whose every passion fully strives To make itself, in thee, fair and admired. . Ant. and Cleo. L 
Her passions are made of nothing but the finest part of purelove . . . . ......-k 
Your speech is passion: But, pray you, stir noembersup. . . . ii. 


See how belief may suffer by foul show ! This borrowed passion stants for true ‘old woe Pericles; iv. 


PassionNaTE. — Warble, child; make passionate my sense of hearing . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Passy.—Then he’s a rogue, and a passy measures panyn: I hatea drunken rogue 7wel/th Night, v 
Past. — And by that destiny to perform an act Whereof what’s past is oe . . Tempest, ‘ 


Irreparable is the oss, and patience Says itis pasthercure .... . I. 
That such a one and such a one were past cure of the thing you wot of . . " Meas. jor Meas. ii il, 1. 
Careless, reckless, and fearless of what’s past, present, ortocome ... . et a ee, AS 
That life is better life, past fearing death, Than that which livesto fear. . .. .... We 
O, she misused me past the endurance ofablock! . . . 1. . 2... © « « Such Ada, ii. 1. 
It is past the infinite of thought. . 2. . 1. 6 2 6 6 © © © © © ew ew we we we we) tk 3D 
For past cure is still past care. 2 2 1 1 1 ew ew ww ww ww tw Lowe's L. Lost, v. 2. 
My art is not past power nor you ee CUI. 6 oa aw 6 mw bee ee e AMS Wel ii. 
They say miracles are past . . wea BOL Nate we ee a ae a te. RE 
And if it end so meet The bitter past, more welcome { is the sweet BUN te he ee A a ae MESS 
He so troubles me, ’T is past enduring . oe eo oe ow ot ew « Winter's Tale, it. 1. 
What ’s gone and what’s past help Should be Gast prief ee Uh lee ah ae ee eh Se ecg “eae Re 
Things past redress are now with me past care. . oe ee ww ew « Richard 1. ii. 3. 
Nay, that’s past praying for: I have peppered two of them gine A « « « ot Llenry IV. ii. 4. 
Though not clean past your youth, hath yet some smack of age in you » « « »« 3Henry LV. 1. 2. 
O thoughts of men accursed! Past and to come seems best; things present worst . . . . . i 3. 
What ’s past and what’s to come she can descry. . . . «. «. © « « « « «© t Henry VI, i. 2. 
Harp not on that string, madam; thatis past. . . . . . . « © « «© «© Rithard 111. iv. 4. 
Unless it swell past hiding, and then it’s past watching .... . . Trot. and Cress. i. 2. 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured As fast as they are eimads fig ds, Sete Ey Se 
Praise new-born gawds, Though they are made and moulded of things past. . . . . . .~ iii. 3. 
What’s past and what’s to come is strewed with husks And formless ruin of oblivion . . . iv. 5. 
The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing would make it flame again . . . Cortolanus, iv. 3. 
O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, Self-loving . . . . .. 6... ee ive 6, 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled - the throw. . . v. 2. 
For you and I are past our dancing days. . eG Ramee and Frit 1 5. 
Though they be not to be talked on, yet they are past eothpare ee ie sc ‘ ik 5. 
But that a joy past joy calls out on me, It were a grief,so brief to part with thee . tH, ge cap 
Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, pasthelp!. . . . ea Eee BA et Ue ek A 
I already know thy grief; It strains me aa the compass of my wits Bi aw ale, ak et a 
His days and times are past . . . : . . « Limon of Athens, ii. 1. 
Confess yourself to heaven; Repent what’ s ‘past; avoid what iS a come .. . . Hamlet, iii. 4. 
Had he been where he thought, By this,yhad thought been past. . . . . . . Ki ing Lear, iv. 6. 
And more, much more; the time will bring it out: "Tis past, andsoamI... . “3t 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended By seeing the worst. . . ee <8 " Othello, j id: 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone Is the next way to draw new maischiet ONS ve We Se eg: 
Good faith, a little one; not past a pint, as I amasoldier. . . . ... . ii, 3. 
Things that are past are done with me . . Sos ce~ fa Ant. and Cleo. i 2. 
Our slippery people, Whose love is never linked to the deseriee’ Till his deserts are at Pa ae Oe 
But, if there be, or ever were, one such, It’s past the size of dreaming . . . . - v2. 
Past grace? obedience? -- Past hope, and in despair; that way, past grace... . C ‘ymbeliné, i, x. 
Their pleasures here are past, soistheir pain . . . . . 1 6 610 © ee ew te ew ew we UD 
Of what’s past, is, andtocome. . . Be see tees See cet Sa Vv. 4 
Past-cure. — To prostitute our past-cure malady, To cinpiics A. io, 33 All ’s Well, ii, x. 
Paste.—I will grind your bones to dust And with your blood and it I 1 make apaste 71t. And. v. 2 
That small model of the barren earth Which: serves as paste and cover to our bones Richard I1. iii. 2 
Pastime. — Whose pastime Is to make midnight mushrooms . . . é‘ - . Lempest, v. i, 


I ’ll be as patient as a gentle stream, And make a pastime of each weary step Twe Gen. of Ver. ii. 7. 
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PasTtmgE. — We will with some strange pastime solacethem .. .. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
We have had pastimes here and pleasant game. . v. 
It will be pastime passing excellent, If it be husbanded with adeaty Tae of the Shvete: lidue: 
His good melancholy oft began, On the catastrophe and heel of pastime. . . . Add's Well, 1. 


Till our very pastime, tired out of breath, prompt us to have mercy on him Twelfth Night, ii. 


Did you assay him To any pastime? . 6 1. 1 6 ee ew ee wt ww wt Hamlet, iii. 


Makest thou this shame thy pastime? . . ; oe ew ew « King Lear, i. 
PASTORAL, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, qfasicaleliistcrieal ie » « « « Hamlet, ii 
Pastors. — Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, Show me the steep ava thorny way . . - i. 
Pasture. — Here 's too small a pasture for such store of muttons . . . 720 Gen. of Verona, i. 


Good pasture makes fat sheep, and that a great cause of the night is lack of the sun As ¥.Z. /t, iii. 


7 2e 


3. 
I. 
2. 


They sell the pasture now to buy the horse. . . . . . 1 6 + ee ee) Henry V. ii. Prol. 


Show us here The mettle of your pasture . . ; . UL 
It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides, The want t that nvakes iii lean ‘ sein of A phen i iv. 
Like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets. The barks of trees thou browsed’st Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Pat. — You shall see, it will fall patas Ttold you . . . . . . . . . + Mid. N. Dream, 
Nor could Come pat betwixt too early and too late... oe ew we) Menry VITA. 
Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; And now I "ll do’ woe ew ew we ww Hamlet, iii. 
And pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old comedy. . . . . « « King Lear, i. 
Patcu grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk With candlecwasters » . « » Much Ado, v 
So were there a patch set on learning, tosee himinaschool. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder; Snail-slow in profit. . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Begin to patch up thine old body for heaven . . . . «2 Henry LV. ii. 
We go to gain a little patch of ground That hath in it no orpEGAt but the name. . . fasnlet, iv. 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw! v. 
Patcnep. — Manis buta patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had AZ, NV. Dream, iv. 
Any thing that’s mended is but patched. . . Ss We ‘ . . Lwelfth Night, i. 
Virtue that transgresses is but patched with sin ; And sin that amends 18 but patched with virtue i. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, Patched with foul moles . . . . . King Fodn, iii. 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault Than did the fault before it was so patched. . . iv. 
This must be patched With cloth of any colour... . 2. 1 ee ee ee Copiilawiss lik. 
But You patched up your excuses . . oe eo oe ew « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Patcuery. — Here is such patchery, such ueaiing; and ae havery! . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
You hear him cog, see him dissemble, Know his gross patchery. . . . . Timon of Athens, v 
Patcues. — A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, That work for bread . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
As patches set upon a little breach Discredit more in hiding of the fault. . . . King Sohn, iv. 
A king of shreds and patches ~ . 6 « « Hamlet, iii. 


Pats. — ‘Steal by line and level’ is an excellent pass of pate 6 ae - . « « Tempest, iv. 1. 
There is either liquor in his pate or money in his purse when he looks so iviertily Merry Wives, it. 1. 
She will score your fault upon my pate . . . . 1. 1 1 1 we ew ew) Com. of Errors, i. 

I have some marks of yours upon my pate . . . ‘ be od. a ate es Tae say ag 


Break any breaking here, and 1 ’1] break your hitave’ s nate Ba. PSAlsee oe . oe OL 
Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits Make rich the ribs. . . . . Love’ s iL. Lost, i 

Was this taken By any understanding pate butthine?. . . . 1. . . « .) Winter's Tale, i. 
That sly devil, That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith . . . . . . . Kine Fohn, ii. 
An ’t were not as good deed as drink, to break the pateonthee . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. it. 
A black beard will turn white ; a curled pate will grow bald .. ‘ . . Henry Viv. 


Do pelt so fast at one another's pate, That many have their giddy brains knocked out 1 Hen. V7, iit. 1. 


The jJearned pate Ducks to the golden fool: allis oblique. . . . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now o’er-reaches . . 1... Hamlet, v. 
To have his fine pate full of fine dirt . . ck! ARS Se tee a OW 


Indeed my invention Comes from my pate as birdlime dows from frie: 2 ee es e)~)=6 Othello, it. 


Patent. — Ere I will yield my virgin patent up . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, 
By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a patent for his sauciness . Adll’s Well, iv. 
If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her patent to offend . . . . . Othello, iv. 


- PATERNAL.—Here I disclaim all my paternal care, Propinquity and property al blood King Lear, i 
Patu. — Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, Out of the path . . . King Sohn, iii. 
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Patu. — Go,tread the path that thou shalt ne’er return. . . . . : Richard II. i. 1. 
If thou path, thy native semblance on, Not Erebus itself were dim enough To hide thee Fs. Ces. ii. 1. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, And recks not hisownrede . . . . Hamlet, i. 3. 

PATHETICAL. — Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty and pathetical!. . . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 2. 
Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit! . . . ‘ a a ‘ . ive 
The most pathetical break-promise and the most hollow lover bs , ‘A Ss : Fou Like It, iv. 13. 

PaTHWAY. — Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life . . : - « « Richard Il. i. 2. 

Patiencg. — Irreparable is the loss, and patience Says itis past her cure . . . . Tempest, v. 1. 
My patience, more than thy desert, Is privilege for thy departure hence Zwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 


Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile . . . i ere an Ave 
Here will be an old abusing of God’s patience and the king’ 8 English Me 6 ‘Merry Wives, ' i. 4. 
Is at most odds with his own gravity and patience . . . ena os Hs oe . ili. 2. 
Show your wisdom, daughter, In your close patience . . . . . 2... “Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
O you blessed ministers above, Keep me in patience! . . . . . «. 1. 2 6 ar eo 


Give me the scope of justice ; My patience here istouched . . .......6. 2.2 WR 
No unkind mate to grieve thee, With urging helpless patience Bo 28 « ~ Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
If thou live to see like right bereft, This pinion patience in thee will be left. . . . .) ii x. 


Have patience andendure .. . . . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Bid him speak of patience ; Measure his woe the length and breadth of r mine. . . ee OW Re 
Bring him yet to me, And I of him will gather patience . . ice ae Sy 
*T is all men’s office to speak patience To those that wring dadee the load of sorrow ... v.1. 
I know not how to pray your patience; Yet I must speak . - an 2 o 
I thank God I have as little patience as anotherman .. . . ar Pook $s LE Lost, i. 2. 
O me, with what strict patience have I sat, To see a ane transformed toa goat! oe ee ee a 
Ill stay with patience; but the time islong .. . Pay ee Vv. 2. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, Because it is a customary cross... ‘Mid. N. Dream, i 3. 
Thou drivest me past the bounds Of maiden’s patience. . . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. ee es 6H 2 
Extort A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport . . . . . 6 « . . Hi. 2. 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode. . . sei ee, Gd ae | Mer. of Vewices ii. 6. 
1 do oppose My patience to his fury, and am armed To suffer bs fies ee SOR . ivwg. 
Her very silence and her patience Speak to the people. . . . ... . “As Vou Like It, i. 3. 
Patience herself would startle at this letter And play the swaggerer . . . Iv. 3. 
Though it pass your patience and mine to endure her loud alarums  . . ‘Tam, of the Shrew, i i. 7. 
For patience she will prove a second Grissel, And Roman Lucrece for her chastity. . . . ii. 1. 
She sat like patience on a monument, Smiling at grief. . . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
‘Take your patience to you, And I ’ll say nothing. . . « Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast As to be hushed ana nought at all to say Richard I]. i. 1. 
That which in mean men we intitle patience Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts . . . . i. 2. 
And prick my tender patience to those thoughts Which honour and allegiance cannot think .__ ii. x 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, The oe of his island and patience. . . . vV.2. 
Patience is stale, and Iam weary ofit . . . ; 4-8 A Sees & Vv. 5. 
For accordingly You tread upon my patience . . S Sah 8) ot Henry 7 Vii. 3. 
Imagination of some great exploit Drives him beyond the bounds of patience a setae 
Enough To put him quite beside his patience . . . tw & . . Hin. 


It must be as it may : though patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod . eA G AG . Henry V. it. x. 
This place commands my patience, Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonoured me 1 Haury VI. iii. 1. 
Sort thy heart to patience ; These few days’ wonder will be saa worn. . . 2 Henry V1. ii. 4, 
Patience is for poltroons, such ashe . . - » « « 3 Henry VI. i. 1. 
I ’J1 not trouble thee with words. — Nor I, but stoop with ‘patience to my fortune .... v.5. 
Whether I will or no, I mast have patience toendure the load . . . . . «0 Richard 111. iii. 7. 
I am much too venturous In tempting of your patience... ..... ee, VITI. i. 2. 
And sweetly In all the rest showed a most noble patience. . . , ee te 
Patience, be near me still; and set me lower: I have not long to trouble thee. ai ee AWWe es 
There is between my will and all offences A guard of patience... . . TJvot. and Cress. Vv. 2. 
A very little thief cf occasion will rob you of a great deal of patience . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
Set up the bloody flag against all patience . . . Sas Ae ike wh - ikice 
Meantime forbear, And Jet mischance be slave to patience: B. ten te. for a ‘Romeo Gaal Suliet, Vv. 3. 
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A reason mighty, strong, and effectual; A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant “Titus Andron. v. 
I will be the pattern of all patience ; I will say nothing. . . . . . - = - . King Lear, iii. 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature 2. 2 1... ee eee tt ee ~©=6( Othello, Vv. 


Patrence. — What you have to say I will with patience hear . . . . . . «| Fflius Cesar, i. 2. 
Can I bear that with patience, And not my husband’s secrets? . . li, 2. 
Do you find Your patience so predominant in your nature That you can let ‘this go ? Macbeth, iii, 1. 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle cool patience . . . » « « Hamlet, iii. 4. 
Strengthen your patience in our last night’s speech . . . 2 2 1 1 ee et v. 1. 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience Ineed! . . 2. 2. 2.» ss K ao Lia. ii. 4. 
I will be the pattern of all patience ; I will say nothing . . : gs tat He es ee 
Where is the patience now, That you so oft have boasted to retain ? tere ae lke Wee eco “I 
Patience and sorrow strove Who should express her goodliest Aer ae 5c ee, AVES 
What cannot be preserved when fortune takes, Patience her injury a mockery makes . Othello, i. 3. 
He bears both the sentence and the sorrow That, to pay grief, must of poor Eaten borrow : i 3. 
Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, That I extend my manners . . . ite gee pe AS 
Some strange indignity, Which patience could not pass. . ih, 3. 
ta poor are they that have not patience! What wound did ever heal but by degrees? . o. Meas 

I ° watch him tame and talk him out of patience. , » . LiL 3. 
I should have found in some place of my soul A drop of patience BS dein 2 Pe Le Le tee AVE 
Turn thy complexion there, Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin —— iv. 2. 
With patience more Than savages could suffer . . . . ... «2. +. « Ant. and Cho. i 1. 4. 
That time, —O times! —I laughed him out of patience . . ee ae oo we BAB 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does Become a dog that ’s mad i Tee Lee’ Se iv. 15. 
Have I hurt him?— No, ’faith; not so much as his patience . . .... . - Combet, i i, 2. 
Quite besides The government of patience! «os ii. 4. 
1 do note That grief and patience, rooted in him both, Mingle their spurs together . Wo ee AW 
Like Patience gazing on king's graves, and smiling Extremity out of act . . . . Pericles, v. 1. 
So, on your patience evermore attending, New joy waiton you! ... . v. nas 

PATIENT. —’T is for me to be patient ; I am in adversity he eg os Com. of Ervors,' iv. 4. 
I] °ll beas patient as agentle stream, And make a pastime of each weary step Two Ger. of Verona, ii. 7. 
I must be patient till the heavens look With an aspect more favourable . . . Winter's Tale, ii. x. 
And thou, too careless patient asthouart . . . . . . . 2 we ee es Richard 1, ii. 1. 
I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient . . . oe eo ww ew « 2 Henry IV. i, 2. 
Who can be patient in such extremes? Ah, wretched man nt, oe ew ww 6 3 Momry VIL. 1. 
He brings his physic After his patient’s death. . . . . . « «© «© © « © Henry VIII. iii. a. 
He will] be the physician that should be the patient . . . . . Lvrot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Choler! Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, By Jove, % would be my mind! Coriolanus, iii. 1. 
Only be patient till we have appeased The multitude . . . . SFulins Cesar, iii. 1. 
Therein the patient Must minister to himself. — Throw physic to the ‘dogs . . . . Macbeth, v. 3. 
The insolence of office and the spurns That patient merit of the unworthy takes . . Havlet, iii. 1. 
The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned up ace . . . . Cymebeline, ii. 3. 
If you ’ll be patient, I "ll no more be mad; That cures us both. . ........ .~ Wi 3. 

PATIENTLY. —I’ll keep my oath, Patiently to bear my wroth. .. . . . .Mer.of Venice, \ ll. 9. 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate The morning’s danger. . . . . . . . . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Then patiently hear my impatience . . . « « Richard IIT, iv. 4 

Patinges.— Look how the floor of heaven Is thick enlaid with natiies of bright gold Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 

PATRICIAN. — Where great patricians shall attend and shrug, I’ the end admire . Coriolanus, i. 9. 
A humorous patrician, and one that loves a cup of hot wine . . it. 2. 

PATRIMONY.—Unless you call it good to pity him, Bereft and gelded of his patrimony Richard IT. it. 1. 
Patron. — I do; and will repute you ever The patron of aye and ans Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 2. 

_ The five best senses Acknowledge thee their patron. . . . ; . . Limon of Athens, \. 2. 
PaTRONESS. — This is The patroness of heavenly harmony. . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. t. 
PATTERN. — He is one of the patterns of love . . . . . As You Like It, iv. 1. 
Let mine own judgement pattern out my death, And nothing’ come in n partial Meas. for Meas. ii. 1- 
Pattern in himself to know, Grace to stand, and virtuego. . . . a iil. 2. 
Which is more Than history can pattern... & tee oe 3 Ww inter's T. ame iii. 2. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out the purity of his . : iv. 4. 
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PAUNCHES. — Fat paunches have Jean pates, and dainty bits Make rich the ribs Love's Z. Lost, i. 
Pausg. — I pray you, tarry: pause a day or two Before you hazard . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
A night is but small breath and little pause To answer matters of this consequence Henry V, ii. 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by Alltime of pause. . . . . . Trot.and Cress. iv. 
If any, speak; for him have I offended. I pause for a reply . + + 0 0 6 Fudius Cesar, iii. 
Like a man to double business bound, I stand in pause where | shall first begin . FHlamlet, iii. 


Being done, there isno pause .... . Ste ee ww ee www ww) Othello, v. 
Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks The pauses that he makes . « «+ « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Paussr. — The expedition of my violent love Outrun the pauser, reason . . . , Macbeth, ii. 
Paw. — Thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, A chafed lion by the mortal paw XX. ing John, iii. 
Pawn. — I have been content, sir, you should lay my countenance to pawn . . Merry Wives, ii. 
I°ll pawn the little blood which I have left To save the innocent . . . . , Winters T, ale, ii. 
To lie like pawns locked up in chests and trunks. 2... . LK ing Sohn, v. 


Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at igh ssh a ee cee a a a oC a Henry IV. ii 
He would pawn his fortunes To hopeless restitution . s 6 8 6 ew . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Being mature in knowledge, Pawn their experience to their present pleasure . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Pawnep. —I raised him, and I pawned Mine honour forhistruth . . . . . , Coriolanus, v. 
Pay.—In some slight measure it will pay, If for his tender here I make some stay M,N. Dreamy, iii. 
Let me buy your friendly help thus far, Which I will overpay and pay again . . Adl’s Well, iii. 
Oft good turns Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay Surge stars A Twelfth Night, iii. 
He pays you as surely as your feet hit the ground they step on . i lar fae we? 
And the old saying is, the third pays for all. . . . yale cits es pene ee as ees 
You pay a great deal too dear for what’s given freely . 2. 2... 1... . Winters Tale, i. 
Be pleased then To pay that duty which you truly owe To him that owes it. . King Sohn, ii. 
God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay A glorious angel . . . . . . . | Richard IU. iii 
Knows at what time to promise, whento pay... ... 0.2.4.4... 4 Henry IV. iv. 
’T is not due yet; I would be loath to pay him before his GAY ee heey COCR nue Sat Ge Ge Ck ae 
His corruption being ta’en from us, We, as the spring of all, shall pay forall. . .... 6 ¥y, 
Who never promiseth but he meansto pay . . . Doh ee a a ae ee, 

I will pay you some and, as most debtors do, promise you infinitely 2 Henry LV. Ep 
Base is the slave that pays. . . . 6. 6. 1 ee ww we ew we ew . Henry V. ii, 
The word is ‘ Pitch and Pay’: Trust none; For oaths are straws . . ce 
With promise of high pay and great rewards .... . . sor te ee 8 Henry VI. i 
If I should pay you for’t as ’t is extolled, It would unclew me quite . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
Only I have left to say, More is thy due than more than alleanpay . .... . Macbeth, 1. 
The service and the loyalty I owe, In doing it, pays itself an eo 
That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, Which are not sterling be abe OS, Sok OE Hamlet, i. 
Most necessary ’t is that we forget To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt ro 
He bears both the sentence and the sorrow That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow Othello, i. 
Overbuys me Almost thesumhe pays . ..... 0.0.4.0. _ + Cymbeline, i. 

I have been debtor to you for courtesies, which I will be ever to pay and yet paystill . . . . 1. 

_ So, if I prove a good repast to the spectators, the dish pays the shot : vee eV 
Payinc. — More nor less to others paying Than by self-offences weighing . Meas. Sor Meas. iil. 
O, I do not like that paying back; ’tisadoublelabour . ....... «2% Henry IV, iii. 
PayMENT. — Fair payment for foul words is more thandue ... . . . JLove’sL. Lost, iv. 
Too little payment for so greatadebt. . . . . 2. . +... Tam. of the Shrew, v. 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment Might have been mine! . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Peace.—If you can command these elements to silence, and work the peace of the present 7. empest, i. 
You have yourself been a great fighter, though nowa man of peace. tone Merry Wives, it. 
Though I now be old and of the peace, if I see a sword out, my fingeritches. . . . . . Ai 
Doting wizard, peace! Iamnotmad ....... 6... 6 © Com. of Errors, iv. 
If he do fear God, a’ must necessarily keep peace... .. . 1. we Much Ado, i. 
Treason and you go in peace away together soe eee Love's L. Lost, iv. 
What would they, say they ?— Nothing but aig aia gentle visitation. . .....4. ~V~. 
wish you the peace of mind, most royal couplement!. . .....2.2.2.4282.4. . v. 

I seoider what it bodes. — Marry, peace it bodes, and love and quiet life as. of the Shrew, v. 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace, Or seek forrule . ......... v. 
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Peace. — My words are as full of peace as matter . , . . 2 2 + + 8 © ee ae i. 


I will make your peace with himif Ican  . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 6 ee ee ee roe |e 
A most base and vile-concluded peace . . get Ki ae bits i. 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war Is colds in amity and Gainted peace. . . . ii 
War ! war! no peace! peace 15. COME A War we sk we wee er es te a Me ee 
Deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love . . ea ne ee ae ae ee ey | 
The fat ribs of peace Must by the hungry now be fed ipan bs. % 5. inh, We ee ee 
That, like a lion fostered up at hand, It may he gently at the foot of peace: ile ai xh ee a OMS 
Turn thy face in peace; We grant thou canst outscoldus. . . . : v. 


Peace, which in our country’s cradle Draws the sweet infant breath of petitle sleep Richard Ml. i. 
In war was never lion raged more fierce, In peace was never gentle lamb more mild . . . ii. 


Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels . . . ek: wd Ge Se ee AVS 
Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal! what a brawling dost thou Keent él en OF Teas LV. it. 
Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle-brain . . . 1. 1 1 6 © ee ee we ew ee ih 
The cankers of a calm world and a long peace. . . gi NG? ee CL tap eae. cence AME 
Peace, fellow, peace; stand aside: know you where at are? 2 © @ «© ©) 2 Henry IV, iii. 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touched. . . . 1. 1 6 © © © © © ee 6A, 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutored. . . . . ‘ a ee ae oN: 
Whose white investments figure innocence, The dove and very blessed Shirt of peace ay 4a AVE 


A peace is of the nature of a conquest; For then both parties nobly are subdued. . . . .~ iv. 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility . . Henry V. iii. 
Poor and mangled Peace, Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births . . 2. 2. . 2... OY; 
Without expense at all, By guileful fair words peace may be obtained. . t Henry V1. i. 
Who should study to prefer a peace, If holy churchmen take delight in broils? a a ee | 
Image of pride, why should I hold my peace?  . . . ww ee 0 we ee 2 Henry VI. i. 
Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be! 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 ew ee ee ew Te 
Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy will! . 2. .. ; a a ee 
As famous and as bold in war As he is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer:< .3 Henry VI. it. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, Have no delight to pass away the time . . Richard J///. i. 
Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul, To counsel me to make my peace with God? iS Sy SS cee 
In peace my soul shall part to heaven, Since I have set my friends at peace on earth . . . it. 
I desire To reconcile me to his friendly peace: ’T is death to me to be at oe ae eee | 


Sleep in peace, and wake in joy; Good angels guardthee! . . . oe v. 
I feel within me A peace above all earthly dignities, A still and quiet < conscience Henry VIII. iii. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, To silence envious tongues .. . » oe UL 
He gave his honours to the world again, His blessed part to heaven, and slept in Speake oe IM 
Peace be with him! Patience, be near me still . . . . 1. 1. 2 ew ew eee: \ 7, 
I would have peace and quietness, but the fool will mot. . . .... . T ob ua Cress. ii. 
The wound of peace is surety, Surety secure . . Geode. ‘wat, Ce ec es Be tar, eee TN 
All the peace you make in their cause is, calling both parties eiaves ~ 6 « « « Cortolanus, ii. 
This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad-emakers. . . . . iv. 
Let me have war, say I; it exceeds peace as far as day does night . . ..... 2... «4. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible . . . . ... 2. ~.~=«Iv.z 
What, drawn, and talk of peace! I hate the word, AsI hate hell. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
’°T is not hard, I think, For men so old as we to keep the peace. . . 2... ee ee eh 
Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace! Thou talk’st of nothing . . . a | 


Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! Would I were sleet and peaces so ‘etnet torest! ii. 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, make each Prescribe to other Tismon of Athens, v 
Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace ne Osa wwe a Se ew. Sauls Cesar n: 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace . . oe we ww ts Macbeth, iii. 
Better be with the dead, Whom we, to gain our peace: have gatit topeace ....... ith 
Uproar the universal peace, confound All unity on earth .. fs ws ae ae wk Bi rae AVS 
I ’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape And bid me hold | may peace . . « « Hamlet, i. 
The humorous man shall end his part in peace . . go we ae er es 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, That inward breaks seca. teh eo oe Ce AWS 


Peace should still her wheaten garland wear And stand a comma ’tween their ainities Seo See 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, To keep my name ungored . Sire ta oe. ate tet 
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Pgrace. — When the thunder would not peace at my bidding .. . be 
Rude am I in my speech, And little blessed with the soft Eber: of peace . 
If I be left behind, A moth of peace oe ‘ . eo 2 ge eB 
The time of universal peace is near: Prove this a ‘prosperous day a a ee 


PgaceaB.y. — Thou and I are too wine to woo peaceably . . . . « « 
Disturb him not; let him pass peaceably ... . : ° 

PEACE-MAKER. — Your If is the only peace-maker ; much virtue it in If . ‘ 
For blessed are the peace makers onearth. . . . .- 1. 1 «© © «@ @ 

Pracock. — Fly pride, says the peacock eee F 
Turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with z a peacock’s feather . 


« e¢ e@© @® @ e 


Pgar. — Till I were as crest-fallenasa dried pear . . ~ . 6 « « « Merry Wives, iv. 
Like one of our French withered pears, it looks ill, it eats arly. oe ew we Als Well, i. 
’T is a withered pear; it was formerly better . . . ea a Oe or gr ca beter ede 
O, that she were An open et cztera, thou a poperin pear! oe % ee Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 

PEARL. — Of his bones are coral made; Those are pearls that were his eyes... . Temefest.i. 
And [| as rich in having such a jewel re twenty seas, if all their sand were pear] 7wo Gen. ae Ver. ii. 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears . . . GK. oe a RHE: Ga os iii. 
The old saying is, Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies? even ie Mes ee ee v. 
Fire enough for a flint, pearl enough foraswine. . . . . «1. 2. 6 «© « Love's Lb: Lost, iv. 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass. . . . 1...» ; Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Go seek some dewdrops here And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear . . . ae oe ae eee | 
Dew, which sometime on the buds Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls ae ae is iv. 


Dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house; as your pearl in your foul oyster . As You Like It, v 


Fine linen, Turkey cushions bossed with pearl, Valance of Venice (ees Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 


Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards; hardness ever Of hardiness is mother . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
. « Much Ado, v. 
- 2 Henry VI. iii. 
As You Like It, v. 
. .2 Henry V1. ii. 
Com. of Errors, iv. 
. Henry V. iv. 
Triumph for a while And like a peacock sweep along histail. . . . . . . 1 Henry V1. iii. 
He stalks up and down like a peacock, —a stride andastand . . . . . TZvot. and Cress. iii. 
Pgak. — A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, Like John-a-dreams . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Pga..—The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums Hath rung night’s yawning peal Macbeth, iii. 


. King Lear, iv. 6. 
. . « Othello, i. 3. 
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Why, sir, what ’cerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? i. ee Ae ee nas Ge is> Be. eR 
Draws those heaven-moving pearls from his poor even: oe i ~ . « « « King Fohn, ii. 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, Inestimable stones . » © 6 « © « Richard 117, i. 
Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl. . . - « « voi. and Cress. i. 
She is a pearl, Whose price hath launched above ¢ a thousand ships. Sata slat Se Ri ii. 
I see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl . . be he ak Macbeth, v. 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence, As pearls from diamonds dropped X. Lear, iv. 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer than all histribe. . . . . . . Othello, v. 
I’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail Rich pearls upon thee . ... . . Amt. and Cleo. ii. 
Pras. — I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas . ... . =. . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Peas and beans are as dank here asadog ... . ee we we wt ee we 6 Boney TV, 
PEASANT. — You have trained me like a peasant. eg As You Like It, i. 
The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls hiskibe. . . Hamlet, v 
Pgascop. — I remember the wooing of a peascod instead ofher . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
As a squash is before ’t is a peascod, or a codling when ’tis almost an apple . 7wel/th NigAt, i. 
Prasesciossom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustardseed . . . . . « « . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Pessce. — He isa stone, a very pebble stone, and has no more pity inhim. . ZwoGen. of Ver. ii. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach Fillip the stars . . » « « « « Cortolanus, v 
The murmuring surge, That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes . . « © « King Lear, iv. 
Pack. — In the circumference of a peck; hilt to point, heelto head. . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best peck . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease, And utters it again when God doth please . . v. 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve For daws to peckat .... . — . Othello, i i. 
In that mood The dove will peck the estridge. . . . e4 “Ant. aid Cleo. iii. 43. 


PECULIAR. —Single and peculiar life is bound, With all the strength mada armour of the mind Hamlet, iii. 3. 


Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, But seeming so, for my peculiarend . . Othello, i. 


I. 


Pepant.—A domineering pedant o’er the boy ; Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! L L. Lost, iii.1. 


But, wrangling pedant, this is The patroness of heavenly harmony . . Sam. of the Shrew, iii. 
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PENETRABLE. — If it be made of penetrable stuff . . . . . . . . «es Hamlet, iii. 


PEDANT. — A mercatante, or a pedant, T know not what; but formal in apparel Zam. of Shrew, iv. 2. 
Like a pedant that keeps a school i’the church . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, iii. 2. 
Pspicres. — But for the rest, you tell a pedigree Of ihresecate and a years . 3 Henry V1. iii. 3. 
Pepiar. — He is wit’s pediar, and retails his wares At wakes and wassails . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
By birth a pedlar, by education acardmaker . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 
PgEp. — Some that will evermore peep through their shee And laugh like parrots Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
I can see his pride Peep through each part of him .. . - . « Henry VIII. i. 1. 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, To cry, ‘ Hold, ‘hold! 7. 2. 1.) Macbeth, i. 5. 
There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, That treason can but peep to what it would Hamlet, iv. 5. 
PeeR.—So buffets himself on the forehead, crying, ‘ Peer out, peer out!’ . . Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
Brave peers of England, pillars of the state. . . we 0 wo 2 Henry VIai. 1. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, His breeches cost him but ; acrown. . .. . . Othello, ii, 3. 
PEERLEss. — But you, O you, So perfect and so peerless . ar . . . Lempest, iii. 1. 
The most peerless piece of earth, I think, That e’er the sun shone bright on . Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet We stand up peerless . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 1. 
PgeEvisH. — He is something peevish that way: but nobody but has his fault. . Merry Wives, i. 4. 
I cannot speak Any beginning to this peevish odds . . . . . 6 «2. 1 «© « «© )0 Othello, ii. 3. 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies, Throwing restraint uponugs ... . iv. 3. 
PREVISH-FOND. — And be not peevish-fond in great designs. . . Sw “Richard 11. iv. 4. 
Pgecasus.—Turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, And witch the world with nable horsemanship: Hea./V. iv.1. 
Prcs. —1’1l set down the pegs that make this music, As honestasIam ... . . Othello, ii. 1. 
Petsz.—Strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap Lest leaden slumber peise me down Rich. ///. v. 3. 
Pgize. — ’T is to peize the time, To eke it and to draw it out inlength. . . Aler. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Per. — Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; I pray for no man but myself. . . Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
Peiican. — And like the kind life-rendering pelican, Repast them with my blood . . Hamilet, iv. 5. 
PELION. — To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head Of blue Olympus oie yes wee al WEE 
PELL-MELL.—Let us to ’t pell-mell: If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell . Richard 111. v. 3. 
Defy each other, and pell-mell Make work upon ourselves, for heaven or hell. . Aung Yohn, ii. 1. 
Pe.tinc. — That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm . . . . . .-. . . « King Lear, iii. 4. 
Pen. — Pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen. we ew ew we) Much Ado, i. 1. 
That draweth from my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured sale ~ 0 « «© « © Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Devise, wit; write, pen; for I am for whole volumes in folio . . . a ee ees 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write Until his ink were tempered with Love: s gigha Senge an AGA Re 
The poet’s pen Turns them to shapes and gives to airy ee A local habitation JZ XN. Dreamy,v ee 
I will presently pen down my dilemmas . . . : ww ew ew ww et AL'S Well, iii. 6. 
The old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink . 2 ee ew we ew ew) Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 
In a semicircle Or a half-moon made witha pen . . ~ ee ww « Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen Upon a parchinent 0 es ee te King Sohn, v. 7. 
His nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields . . . . « « Henry V. ii. 3. 
With rough and all-unable pen, Our bending author hath pees the story a ee a Epil. 
More divine Than breath or pen can give expressure to . . . . . . Troi. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain! . . . . . . . . . . Vitus Andron. iv.1 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens . . . . . 1. 2 1 ee ee ee) Othello, ii. 1 
Pena ties. — Awakes me all the enrolled penalties . . . . - « Meas. for Meas. i. 2 
PENALTY. — If he break, thou mayst with better face Exact the penalty’ . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 3 
I crave the law, The penalty and forfeit of my bond. . . a ae a ee ee es | ao 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, The seaconedherence ~ 2 « « «) AS Vou Like It, ii. 1 
Pgnancg. — I have done penance for contemning Love. . .. . . .« Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 4 
Impose me to what penance your invention Can lay upon my sin . . . . . Much Ado,v.1 
Make her bear the penance of her tongue . . . de 3 ‘Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1 
_ Pencit. — They were besmeared and overstained With slaughter’s pencil . . . . King Fohn. ii. 
The fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 2 
PenDENT. — Blown with restless violence round about The pendent world . Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
This bird Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. . . . . . . . «Macbeth. i. 6, 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, A forked mountain. . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
PENDULous.—All the plagues that in the pendulous air Hang fated 0 o’er men’s faults King Lear. iii. 4. 
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PENITENCE. — By penitence the Eternal’s wrath ’s appeased . . . . . Zo Gen. of Verona, v. 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: Forget to pityhim . . . . . . . Richard //. v. 


Peni TENT. — What have we done? Didst ever hear a man so penitent?. . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
So deep sticks it in my penitent heart That I crave death more willingly . . Afeas. for Meas. v. 
We that know what ’t is to fast and pray Are penitent for your default . . . Com. of Errors, i. 


PENITENTIAL.—With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, With nightly tears 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
PgnkniFrg. — The foeman may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife 2 Henry JV. iii. 
PENNED.—As sweetas ditties highly penned, Sung by a fair queen in asummer’s bower 1 Hen. JV. iii. 
Panny. — How hast thou’ purchased this experience ?— By my penny of observation ZL. L. Lost, “as 


An I had but one penny in the world, thou shouldst have it to buy gingerbread . . 


When a man thanks me heartily, methinks I have given him a oad - « As You Like ae ii. 
A friend i’ the court is better than a penny in purse. . o 2 « « » 2 Henry LV. v. 
There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny - « « « 2 Henry VI. iv. 
Take an inventory of all ' have, To the last penny . . - « Henry VIII. iii. 


PENNYWORTH. — The music ended, We ’ll fit the kid-fox with a a pennyworth . . . Afisch Ado, ii. 
Your pennyworth is good, an your goose be fat . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 


Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, And purchase friends . . 2 Henry V1.1. 


You take your pennyworths now; Sleep foraweek. . . ‘ - . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 
Pension. — I will not give my part of this sport for a pension of thousands . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 
PENSIONER. — Yet there has been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners . . . Alerry Wives, ii. 

Cowslips tall her pensioners be: In their gold coats spots yousee . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
Pent-Housg. — Sleep shall neither night nor day Hang upon his pent-house lid . . Afacbeth, i. 
PENTHOUSE-LIKE, — Your hat penthouse-like o’er the shop of youreyes . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Penury. — That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment Can lay on nature. . Meas. for Meas. iii. 

What prodigal portion have I spent, that I should come to such Lge . . As You Like It, i. 

Knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury . . = . iii 

Then crushing penury Persuades me I was better Shea: a dng Se ta? Se a ae Richard TI. v. 


Pzop._e.—How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, That has such people in’t! Zesepest, v. 


I love the people, But do not like to stage me to theireyes . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
And never rest, But seek the weary beds of people sick . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 


Like one of two contending i in a prize That thinks he hath done well i in : people’ seyes M. of Ven. iii. 


You drop manna in the way Of starved people . . . v. 


Grounded upon no other argument But that the people praise her for her winees As You Like ee i. 


Her very silence and her patience Speak to the people. . % se 
Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, and people dislike it & Ae Res Twelfth Night, ; 
Observed his courtship to the common people ; How he did seem to dive into their hearts Rick. J/. i. 
Thus play I in one person many people, And none contented . . ....- . + +--+ V 
Good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people... . Henry VIII. i. 
He ’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common people . . ‘ . . Coritolanus, ii. 
There have been many great men that have flattered the people, who ne’er Moved them... ik. 
The people Must have their voices ; neither will they bate One jot of ceremony . . eas, “AL 
Gentle people, give me aim awhile, For nature puts me to a saa task. . . Titus Andrew. Vv. 


Together with the common lag of people. . . « . Timon of Athens, iii. 
In the plainer and simpler kind of people the deed of eavitig is gilite outofuse . . v. 
If the tag-rag people did not clap him and hisshim . . . ...... =. Satins Casal. 

O. he sits high in all the people’s hearts. . . ae ey Se ‘ i. 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky And fan our r people ‘cold . te: gs Spo se Macbeth, i. 
I have bought Golden opinions from all sorts of people . . phn a. as Say tree: 238 .1. 


Strangely-visited people, All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. Be sar, 26d. Sake Wh ous ae 
People muddied, Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers . . . . Hamlet, iv. 


She was a charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of people. . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Our slippery people, Whose love is never linked tothe deserver . . . . . Ant. and Cleo.i 
Pgorp.ep. — No, the world must be peopled . . Micke Much Ado, ‘i 


Pepin. — That was a man when King Pepin of France was a little boy ase Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Pepper. — He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pepper-box . . Merry Wives, iii. 
I warrant there ’s vinegar and pepper in’t. . . . 2. 2 + « + © 6) Twelfth Night, iii. 


And such protest of pepper-gingerbread. . . . . 2... «ses ee) ot Henry IV. iii. 
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Peprerep. —I have peppered two of them; twol am sure I have paid . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
I am peppered, I warrant, for this world . . . . « « Romeo and Fultet, wi. 
PERCEIVE. — My noble father, I do perceive here a divided datyss ge ae ee a we heey. 
PERCH. — Till custom make it Their perch and not theirterror . . . . . Afeas. for Meas. ii. 
The world is grown so bad, That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch Richard ///. i. 
PERCHANCE. — What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. . . . . . « « « Macbeth, iv. 
PerpiTion. — Not so much perdition as an hair Betid to any creature. . . . . «  Lemtpest, i. 
Lingering perdition, worse than any death Can be atonce ..... . oe WL 
This shall end without the perdition of souls . . . a a oe "Twelfth Night, ii. 
The perdition of th’ athversary hath been very great, veasnnable great oe ee) OMenry VE in. 
Bi-fold authority! where reason can revolt Without perdition . . . . . TZyvrot. and Cress. v. 
His definenient suffers no perdition in you. . . . . 1 ew ee eee wee) Malet, v. 
Perdition catch my soul, But I do love thee! . . . . . . « « Othello, iii. 
To lose ’t or give ’t away were such perdition As nothing alse éolild match. Ne ae ae er ae | 
PERDURABLE. —O perdurable shame! let’s stab ourselves. . . . 2 « «© = fHenry V. iv. 


I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable (oughness ee ee ew Othello, i. 
PERDURABLY. — Why would he for the momentary trick Be perdurably fined? Afeas. for Meas. iil. 
PEREGRINATE. — Too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may callit 2.2. Lost, v 
PEREMPTORY. — What peremptory eagle-sighted eve Dares look upon the heaven of her brow? iv. 

His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed . . . . - +» » . « ». « 

I am as peremptory as she proud-minded . .. . . 2. « « Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 

How insolent of late he is become, How proud, how Aecemptory ©. » . 2 « 2 Henry VI. iii. 
PerFrect. —O you, So perfect and so peerless, are created Of every creature’s best! . estfest, ili. 

He cannot be a perfect man, Not being tried and tutored in the world . 7wo Gen. of lerona, i. 

O heaven! were man But constant, he were perfect. . . . ee ae ee 

When you have A business for yourself, pray heaven yon then Be perfect . Meas. for Meas. v. 

I knew he was not in his perfect wits . . . ; . . « . Com. of Errors, v. 

So holy and so perfect is my love, And J in sich a poverty of grace ~ 2 « As You Like It, iii. 

From the all that are took something good, To make a perfect woman . . . Winter's Tale, v. 

Since Jaw itself is perfect wrong, How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? . Avag Sohn, ii. 

No counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed. . . . . . . «1 Henry lV. 

As perfect As begging hermits in their holy prayers. . . . ee ww ew Lttes Andron. iii. 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, Which in his death were perfect . . . AMfacbeth, iii. 

I had else been perfect, Whole asthe marble, founded as the rock . . 2. 1. 6. 1 6 ee) OD 


I am not to you known, Though in your state of honourI am perfect . . . 2. . =. + © Iv. 
To deal plainly, I fear Tam not in my perfect mind. . . . . . « « King Lear, iv. 
If heaven would make me such another world Of one entire and perfect aaa . Othello, v 
As in the rest you said Thou hast been godiike perfect. . . . . . . . Pericles, v. 
PerFRCTED. — And therefore we must needs admit the means How things are perfected Henry V.i. 
PeRFECTEST. — Siience is the perfectest herald of joy. . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 
PERFECTION. — I would with such perfection govern, sir, To excel the solden age . Tempest, ii. 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection 7. G. of Ver. ii. 
When I look on her perfections, There is no reason but I shall be blind. . . . 1... 1) OW 
To think that she is by And feed upon the shadow of perfection . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 © «© + «) oiib 
A man of such perfection As we do in our quality much want... . ee ee ee 
I trust it will grow to a most prosperous perfection . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
It is the witness still of excellency To put a strange face on his‘o own perfection . Afuch Ado, ii. 
Sole inheritor Of all perfections thata man mayowe .. . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, ii. 
How many things by season seasoned are To their right praise and true perfection! Mer. of Ven.v. 
Whose dear perfection hearts that scorned to serve Humbly called mistress. . . Ad/’s Hell, v. 
Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections With an invisible and subtle stealth . Zzvel/th Night, i. 
Alas, that they are so; To die, even when thev to perfection grow! . 2... 1. 1 ee OD 
And she a fair divided excellence, Whose fulness of perfection lies in him . . . Ang Fohn, ii. 
For those that could speak low and tardily Would turn their own perfection to abuse 2 Hen. /V. ii. 
Which is the prescript praise and perfection of a good and particular mistress. . Henry V. iii. 
Her words do show her wit incomparable ; All her perfections challenge sovereignty 3 Henry V/. iii. 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of awoman . . . . se 6 + ee ew ee + Richard 111. i. 
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PErFEctTion. — Because both they Match not the high perfection of my loss. . Richard //1. iv. 
Vowing more than the perfection of ten, and discharging less than the tenth part of one 77. & C7. iii. 
No perfection in reversion. shal] have a praise in present . . . 2... . iii. 
Smoke and luke-warm water Is your perfection . . A ee oe ee Timon of. A thens, iii. 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age For her perfection . » 6 © 6 0 « «© Hamlet, iv. 
It is a judgement maimed and most imperfect That will confess perfection so could err . Othello, i. 


When she speaks, is it not an alarum to love? She is indeed perfection . . . ii. 
That she did make defect perfection, And, breathless, power breathe forth . . Ant. asl Cho. il. 
The senate-house of planets all did sit, To knit in her their best perfections . . . Pericles, i. 
PrerFrorm. — This oath I willingly take and will perform. . . . . . . . . «3 Henry V1. i. 
They did perform Beyond thought’s compass . . . . . » - + + « « « « Henry VIII. i. 
But when he performs, astronomers foretell it. . . » . » Lvot. and Cress. v. 
To have my praise for this, perform a part Thou hast not done before ~ « « «© Cortolanus, iii. 
I ’l] charm the air. to give a sound, While you perform your antic round. . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
By the grace of Grace, We will perform in measure, time, and place. . . ...... «OW. 
And an act hath three branches; it is, to act, todo, to perform. ...... . Hamlet,v 
If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it To the last article . . . . . . . =.» Othello, iii. 


Enfranchise that; Perform ’t, or else we damn thee. . . . ~ + « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
PERFORMANCE. — Strange that desire should so many years outlive performance . 2 Henry IV. it. 
. By as much as a performance Does an irresolute purpose. . . . « « Henry VII. i. 

His promises were, as he was then, mighty; But his performance, : as he is now, nothing« . iv. 

You shall piece it out with a piece of your performance... .. . . vot. and Cress. iii. 
_ They say all lovers swear nore performance than they are able. . . . . ill. 

Performance is ever the duller forhisact . . . . . . 6 6 «© © es Timon of A en 

Performance is a kind of will.or testament . . oR OR Be ee Ne v. 

To think that or our cause or our performance Did need an n oath a a ae fulius Cesar ii. 

It provokes the desire, but it takes away the performance .. . - . « Macbeth, ii. 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, ’T were better not assayed . Hamlet, iv. 

Your words and performances are no kin together Shcal att beside es ee Ce. (ORM eMl 0, 49, 
PERFORMED. — When Cesar says, ‘do this,’ itis performed . . . . Fultus Cesar, i 1. 


PERFORMER. — Merit of service is seldom attributed to the true and exact performer All’s Well, iii. 
PERFUME. — They are an excellent perfume. — I am stuffed, cousin; I cannot smell Much Ado, iii. 
Have them very well perfumed : For she is sweeter than perfume itself . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet. . . . King Sohn, iv. 


It perfumes the blood ere one can say, ‘What’sthis?’?’ ...... . . .2 Henry IV, ii. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this litle hand. . . .... . . Macbeth, v. 
The perfume and suppliance of aminute . . 2 ee ew oe « « Hanilet, i. 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense Of the adjacent wharfs . ~ . « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Perrapts. — Now help, ye charming spells and periapts; And ye choice spirits . 1 Henry VJ. v. 
Perit. — I'll take it as a peril to my soul, It is no sin at all, but charity . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks . . . . . . «© « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
To be in peril of my life with the edge of a feather-bed . . a a ee eee | 


Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, To be so taken at thy peril; Jew a ae ae 
Since the youth will not be entreated, his own peril on his forwardness . . . As You Like It, i. 
Time it is, when raging war is done, To smile at scapes and perils overblown Tam. of the Shrew, v 
He walked o’er perils, on an edge, More likely to fall in than to geto’er . . . 2 Henry LV. i. 
The gain proposed Choked the respect of likely peril feared . . . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ew ee ew ek 
Viewing his progress through, What perils past, what crosses to ensue... . . . . - iid 
Though perils did Abound, as thick as thought could make em... . «Henry VIII. iii. 
Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye Than twenty of their swords. . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril Myself I Il dedicate. . . . . . . . =. Cymbeline,v 
You do not know, or jump the after inquiry on your own peril . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2. 1 we ee COU, 
Peritous. — That ’s a perilous shot out of an elder-gun . . . . . Henry V. iv. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff Which weighs anon the heart . . « Macbeth, v. 
You speak like a green girl, Unsifted in such perilous circumstance ... . . . Hamelet, i. 
Pgriop. —I have lived long enough: this is the period of my ambition . . . Merry Wives. iti. 


There would be no period to the jest, should he not be publicly shamed. . . . . . . . iv. 
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Periop. — Make periods in the midst of sentences. . . . . .. . =. « Mid. N. Dreamy 


Upon thy sight My worldly business makes a period. we es oe « «) 2 Henry LV. iv. 
My point and period will be throughly wrought, Or well or rill oe ee ew we « King Leas, iv. 
This would have seemed a period To such as love not sorrow . . . . 1 2. 6 es 2 es) OY, 
Tend me to-night; May be it is the period of your es we ew ew ew we we Ant, and Cleo. iv. 


The star is fall’n. — And time is at his period . gs g. PR a eS Fs ae iw, Gn Se wee AV. he 


PERISH the man whose mind is backward now! . . : a ae ‘Hens V.’ iv. 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, And yet we sinike: not, but securely perish Richard //, ii. 
Peryurge. — Why, he comes in like a perjure, wearing papers. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
PERJURED. — Nor God, nor I, delights in perjured men . . cde ae te Pas ets 
Boys in game themselves forswear, So the boy Love is peraned eveiy where Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue That art incestuous . . . . . King Lear, iii. 
Pgryuriges. — At lovers’ perjuries, They say, Jove laughs . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Perjury. — She will not add to her damnation A sin of perjury . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 


Why, this is flat perjury, to call a prince’s brother villain. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 2 1 ew ee AW. 
Some quillets, how to cheat the devil. — Some salve for perjury . . . . Love's L. Lost, 2 


Thus pour the stars down plagues for perjury. . . rar 


I have an oath in heaven: Shall I lay perjury upon my oul? — es ‘Mer. ow Vinice, iv IV. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’ st degree, Murder, stern murder, in the direst degree Richard [1]. v. 
PEerKED. — To be perked up in a glistering grief, And wear a golden sorrow. . Henry V//1. ii. 


PERMANENT. — Forward, not permanent. sweet, not lasting aa . . . . Hamlet, i. 
PERMISSION. — It is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will 2 6 6 « « Othello, i. 
PgRMISSIvE.— When evil deeds have their permissive pass And not the punishment Meas. for Meas. i. 
Pgrnicious. — The pernicious and indubitate beggar Zenelophon . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Let this pernicious hour Stand aye accursed inthe calendar! . . .. .. . . Macbeth, iv. 
This avarice Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious FOOC Ss SS ee eae “Hs iv. 
If he say so, may his pernicious soul Rot halfagrainaday! . . ee " Othello, v 
PERORATION. — This passionate discourse, This peroration with such circumstance 2 Henry V1. i, 
PERPEND. — Learn of the wise, and perpend . ee ee 8 we ee a AS Vow Like lt i: 
Therefore perpend, my princess, and give ear... wee ew we ww wt Twelfth Night, v. 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. Perpend. a ws » 2 « 6 « « Hamlet, it. 
PERPETUAL. — Than to be scoured to nothing with perpetual itor: ~ «6 « « 2Henry IV.1. 
Perpetutty. — And yet we should, for perpetuity, Go hence indebt . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
PERPLEXED. — Not easily jealous, but being wrought Perplexed in the extreme. . . Othello, v 
Be gone, I say; for, till you do return, I rest perplexed with a thousand cares . 1 Henry VJ. v. 
One, but painted thus, Would be interpreted a thing perplexed . . . . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
PerpLexity.—Our cat wringing her hands, andall our house ina great perplexity 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 
In perplexity and doubtful dilemma . . » oe ee et Merry Wives, iv. 
Per sg. — They say he is a very man per se, And stands ‘alone » 2 « « «3 Lvot. and Cress. i. 
PERSEVER. — Ay, and perversely she perseversso . . . . . . . « TwoGen. of Verona, iii. 
I'll say as they say, and perseverso . . . . Com. of Errors, ir. 
To persever In obstinate condolement is a course ‘Ofi pious cabboriness:: » « « Hamlet, i. 
Persever in that clear way thou goest, And the gods strengthen thee!. . . . . . Pericles, iv. 
PERSEVERANCE, dear my lord, Keeps honour bright . . . . . . Trot.and Cress. iii. 
PgrsISTIVE. — But the protractive trials of great Jove To find persistve cece! inmen. . .i. 
Person. — Thou mightst call him A goodly person. . . : a er Tempest, i i. 
I find her milder than she was; And yet she takes éecentioia at ae person Two Gen. of Ver. v. 
You must, sir, change persons with me, ere you make that my report. . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
That puts the world into her person, and so gives me out. . ...... . Much Ado, ii. 
Our watch, sir, have indeed comprehended two on persons . . . . 2. ss 6 © © Tih 
I myself reprehend his own person . . go ges de a we ew, one’s LD. Losh, i. 
I mean setting thee at liberty, enfréedoming thy person aie a? ge SANS 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, Lie all unlocked to yaar occasions Mer. of Venice, i i. 
Time travels in divers paces with divers persons . . . . . . . . «© « As You Like /t, iii. 
We have our philosophical persons . . . «bs ae 6 ok a ok EE ee a. 
Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time i in var — : oe . Twelfth Night, ii. 


One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons, A natural perspective, that isandisnot! . v. 
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Person. — Thus play I in one person many people, And none contented . . . . Richard Il. v. 5. 
Thus did | keep my person fresh andnew . . . .... . « t Henry LV. iii. 2. 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, There ’s many a es person made a Jack Richard 1/1. i, 3. 
How novelty may move, and parts with person . . ‘ . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 4. 
He himself is subject to his birth: He may not, as unvalued persons do, Carve for himself Hamiet,i. 3. 
For her own person, It beggared all description . . . . . « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 

PERSONAL. — But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye Will I look to’t . . . . « Othello, ii. 3. 

Perspsctives.— Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon Show nothing but confusion Rick. //.1i.2. 

Pgersuapbe. — He’s a spirit of persuasion, only Professes to persuade . . . . « Tempest, ii. 1. 
The silence often of pure innocence Persuades when speaking fails . . . | Winter's Tale, ii. 2. 
It may be so; but yet my inward sou] Persuades me itisotherwise . . . . . Richard //. ii. 2. 
It persuades him, and disheartens him ; makes him stand to, and not stand to . . Macbeth, ii. 3 

PersuabDEpD.—The best persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with excellencies 7. Vig&d, ii. 3. 

Pgrsuabinc. — Exceeding wise, fairespoken, and persuading . . .. . . . Henry VIII. iv. 2. 
Has almost charmed me from my profession, by persuading metoit . . . Zémon of Athens, iv. 3 

Persuasion. — For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only Professes to persuade . . . . Temepest, ii. 1. 
With what persuasion did he tempt thy love? . . . » 0 ee ee Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
I yield upon great persuasion ; and partly to save your life oe ew ew we wt Much Ado, v. 4. 
Is ’t possible that my deserts to you Can lack persuasion? .... . . Jwel/th Night, iii. 4. 
God give thee the spirit of persuasion and him the ears of profiting . . . . . 1 Henry LV.i. 2. 


One that no persuasion can do good upon . . 2. 6 ee ee te ee we ee we HH 
By fair persuasions mixed with sugared words. . . . . . 2. + « « © « « I HenryVI. iii. 3. 
You are a great deal abused in too bold a persuasion . . . . . « «© « «© « Cysnbeline, i. 4. 
Pert. — Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth . . ; . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
PERTINENT. — My caution was inore pertinent Than the rebuke you giveit . . . Coriolanus, ii. 2 
PERTTAUNT-LIKE. — So perttaunt-like would I o’ersway hisstate . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2 
PERTURBATION. — All disquiet, horror, and perturbation followsher . . . . . Much Ado,ii.1 
From much grief, from study and perturbation of the brain . . . « « 2Henry LV. i. 2. 
O polished perturbation ! golden care! That md st the ports of slumber open wide! . . iv. 5 
A great perturbation in nature . . .... Re ses, Mele ca <a . . « « Macbeth, v. 1 
PERTURBED. — Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! . . : 2 2 we eo ©) Hamlet, i. 5 
Prrusau. — He falls to such perusal of my face As he would draw it See SA ee Ses Ry oe ceo eT 
PERVERSELY. — Ay, and perversely she perseversso . . .. . . . YwoGen. of Verona, iii. 2. 
Pester. — He hath not failed to pester us with message. . . . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
PESTERED.—To be so pestered with a popinjay, Out of my grief dnd -_ impatience 1 Henry 1V.1i. 3 
Who then shall blame His pestered senses to recoil and start .. . . « « « Macbeth, v. 2. 
PESTILENCE. — To walk alone, like one that had the pestilence . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
He is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker runs presently mad. . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence LS. x , ~ 0 « «© « Twelfth Night, i. 1. 
Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome, And occupations sbi . » Coriolanus, iv. 1. 
I’! pour this pestilence into hisear . . . oe e 0 « « Othello, ii. 3. 
Petar. —’T is the sport to have the enginer Hoist witly: his own ‘petar . « « e « Hamlet, iis 4. 
Perer. — And if his name be George, I'll callhim Peter . . . . .. . . «. King Fohn,i. 1. 
PETITIONER. — O vain petitioner ! beg a greater matter. . . . . . . . . Loves L. Lost, v. 2. 
PETRARCH. — Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in . . . Romeoand Juliet, ii. 4. 
PETTICOAT. —If we walk not in the trodden paths, our very petticoats willcatchthem As FY. L. /#, i. 3. 
Doublet and hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat . . 6. + 6 ee te ee eC 
Here in the skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat . . : lil, 2. 
Petrtitors. — He would not stir his pettitoes till he had both tune and wotds Wi inter’ $ Tale, i iv. 4. 
Petty. — And we petty men Walk under his huge legs and peepabout . . . Fulins Casar, i. 2. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, Creeps in this petty pace from day today . . . . . Macbeth, v. 5. 
And makes each petty artery in this body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve . . Hamlet, i. 4. 
I was of late as petty to his ends As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf . . At. and Cleo. iii. 12. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself, Such parting were too petty . . . . Cymbeline, i. 1. 


PewrTsr and brass and all things that belong To house or housekeeping . Zam. ofthe Shrew, ii. 1. 
PHABTHON hath tumbled from his car, And made an evening at the noontide prick 3 Henry VJ. i. 4. 
PHANTASIMES,. — I abhor such fanatical phantasimes . . . «© . » » «© ~~ « Love’sL. Lost, v. 3. 
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PHANTASMA. — All the interim is Like a phantasma, or a hideousdream. . . $ulius Caesar, ii. 
PHARAOH.—1If to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be loved 1 Henry (VV ii 


PHEEZE. — An a’ be proud with me, I'll pheeze his pride . . . . . 1) 0) OT vot.and Cress. ii. 3. 
Purissus. — And Phibbus’ car Shall shine from far... . ~ 0 © e) Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
Puriippr. — What do you think Of marching to Philippi presently? 0 ew SFulius Cesar, iv. 
The people ‘twixt Philippi and this ground Do stand but in a forced affection . . . . .~ iv. 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, If at Philippi we do face him there. . . . . iv. 
We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Phihppi ... ss at, Ga wits Ge te Ge. ee at Ge? 
Why comest thou? — To tell thee thou sha.t see me at Ph: pk: o-% oe Ns 
Then I shall see thee again? — Ay, at Philippi. — Why, I wil see thee at Philippi then Gy. fae DANS 


PHILOSOPHER.—Was never yet philusopher ‘hat could endure the toothache patiently J/uch Ado, v 


1 fear he will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old... . . Alen. of Venice, i. 


Such a one is a natural philusopher . . 2... 1 ee ee ee ee AS Vou Like 11, iii. 


First let me talk with this philosopher. What is the cause of thunder? . . .) . Ang Lear, iil. 
PHILOSOPHICAL. — We have our philosophical persons . . ow we ce oe ALM SNF el 1. 
Puicosopuy. — I pine and die; With all these living in philosophy . ee eLove’sL. Last, 


Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? As You Like /t, iit 


Virtue and that part of philosophy Will 1 apply that ¢ treats ‘et happiness . Lam. of the Shrew, 1. 


Continue your resolve ‘lo suck the sweets or sweet philosophy . . . . a ge ee 
Give me leave to read philosophy, And while I pause, serve in your harmony 8 Ht 
O, 1f I could, what grief should [ forget! Preach some philosophy to make me mad Ang wohn iil. 
Young men, whom Aristotle thought Unfit to hear moral philosophy...) 7700. and Cress. ii. 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy . . ‘ ~ 2 6 « « Romeoand Fulict, ii. 
Hang up philosophy! Unless phildsonhyie can anake a Juliet 2 e-% ee = 2 1 
Of vour philosophy you make no use, If you give place to accidental avile 2° Fulius Cesar, iv. 
More things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your philosophy . //anzlet, i. 


There is something in this more than natural, if philosophy could find itout 2... 0. 2 Oo 
PHLEGMATIC. — I beseech you, be not so phlegmatic doe ~ 2. . . Merry Wives, i. 
Puase. — When Phebe doth behold Her silver visage in the watery glass . . ALid. N. Dream, 1. 


Pua:sus. — And look, the gentle day, Before the wheels of Phebus. . . . . . Such Ado, v 


Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles . . ~ « . « SMer. of Venice, it. 
Modest as morning when she coldly eyes The youthful Phebus ~ 2 6 «6 Trot. and Cress. i. 


Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Pheebus’ lodging . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Like the wreath of radiant fire On flickering Phoebus’ front. . . . . . King Lear, ii. 


Downy windows, close: And golden Pheebus never be beheld Of eyes again so oe al! Ant. and Cleo.v.2. 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, And Phebus ’gins arise... « Cymibeline, ii. 
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Pua@nix.—Calls me proud, and that she could not love me, Were man as rare as phoenix As }.L./¢,1v.3. 


PHRASE. — ‘Convey,’ the wise it call. ‘Steal!’ foh! aficotorthe phrase . . Alerry Wives, i. 
Your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beating oaths . . ii. 
That ’s somewhat madly spoken. — Pardon it; ‘he phrase is tothe matter. Alcas. for Meas. v. 

. Love’s L. Lost, i. 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, Three-piled cevperbolesy spruce affectation — v. 
2 Haney IV. iii. 


That hath a mint of phrases in his brain . 


Good phrases are surely, and ever were, very commendable. . . . . 
Phrase call you it? by this good day, I know not the phrase. . 

Are all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations . . . . . 
Sodden business ! there ’s a stewed phrase indeed 


I am proverbed with a grandsire phrase ; I'll be a candle- folder, and look on Romeo & Juliet, i. 
Hanilet, i. 


Or — not to crack the wind of the poor phrase 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil our P addition 
According to the phrase or the addition Of man and country. . . . . . 
That ’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; ‘ beautified’ isa vile phrase . 2. 2. 2 1 ee ee 
No matter in the phrase that might indict the author of affectation . 2... 2. 6. 2 «© 
Whose phrase of sorrow Conjures the wandering stars. . 2. 2. +e 6 © © © © © 
The phrase would be more german to the matter. . . a a ee a ee 

Thou speak’st In better phrase and matter than thou didet a es a a 
Rude am I in my speech, And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace a 
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a et 
Henry Vi ww. 
Trot. and Cress. ii. 


. King Lear, iv. 
. Othello, i. 
PHRYGIAN.—Tester I'll have in pouch when thou shalt lack, Base Phrygian Turk! Merry Wives, i. 
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Puysic. —’T is a physic That ’s bitter tosweetend ..... . . Meas. for Meus. w. 
To the most wholesome physic of thy healthegiving ar . . . .. . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Begin you to grow upon me? I will physic yourrankness . . .. . . .AS You Like it, i. 
1 will not cast away my physic but on those that are sick. . ‘ » UL 
Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try, That ministers thine own ‘death if I aie. s All va Well, ii. 


I know my physic will! work with him. . . . . « Lwelfth Night, ii. 
It is a gallant child; one that indeed physics the subject m makes old hearts fresh Winters Tale, i. 
In poison there is physic eo . é ; 2 0 ew ew 6 2 Henry LV. i, 
He brings his physic After his patient's death . — ~ . . « Henry VITI, iii. 
That will physic the great Myrmidon Who broils in loud applause » . « «6 Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Both our remedies Within thy help and holy physic lies . . . . . Romeoand Fuldet, ii. 
The labour we delight in physics pain. . e Macbeth, i ii. 
Therein the patient Must minister to himself. — Throw physic to the dogs ; ; 1 mn none ofit . v. 
This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. . . ~ 6 «© « « « + Hamlet, iii. 
Take physic, pomp ; Expose thyself to feel what wiciches feat. ~ + « « « « King Lear, iii. 
Puysica. — The blood I drop is rather physical Than dangerous tome . . . . Coriolanus, i. 
Is it physical To walk unbraced and suck up the humours Of the dank pone Fulins Cesar, ii. 


Puysician. — He hath abandoned his physicians . . . . . Add’s Well, i. 
Not an eye that sees you but is a physician to comment on your ialady. Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


Though Love use Reason for his physician, he admits him not for his counsellor Merry Wives, ii. 


This we prescribe, though no physician . . . . «. Richard II. i. 
Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind To help him to his orave immediately Sk, ys ~oe Beds 
The immortal part needs a physician. . . Se Row ee ee a ey ee ener VO 


He will be the physician that should be the patient ae ae ee a ee ee ee oe Troi. and Cress. ii. 
More needs she the divine than the physician . . ~ 6 we 6 ee et Macbeth, v. 


Kiil thy physician, and the fee bestow Upon thy foul disease: ee ew we . King Lear, i. 


And then have we a prescription to die when death is our physician . . . . . . . Othello, i. 


Pra MATER, — One of thy kin has a most weak pia mater... oe Twelfth Night, i. 
Nourished in the womb of pia mater, and delivered upon the mellowing af occasion Love's L. Lost, iv. 
His pia mater is not worth the ninth part of a sparrow. . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 


PipsB_e. —I warrant you, that there is no tiddle taddle nor pibble ‘pabble . . 6 « .) Henry V. iv. 


Pickep.—He is 100 picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate L. L. Lost, v 
Then I suck my teeth and catechize My picked man of countries . . . . . . King Fokn, i. 
Age is grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier Haslet, v 

PickLe.— How camest thou in this pickle? I have been in sucha fickle since I saw you Zesmfest, v 

Pick-purse. —I think he is not a pick-purse nor a horse-stealer. . . . . As You Like It, iii. 


PIcK-THANKS. — By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers . . . . « Henry IV. iii, 
Prcrurs. — This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of Nobody - . « « Lempest, iii. 


’T is but her picture I have yet beheld, And that hath dazzled my reason’s light 7. G. of Ver. ii. 


If your heart be so obdurate, Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love . . iv. 
What, have you got the picture of old Adam new-apparelled? . . . « . Com: of Rrvors: iv. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter!— Anything like?. . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
He is a proper man’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with a durib-show? Mer. of Ventce, i. 
We will draw the curtain and show you the picture . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, 1. 
Were but his picture left amongst you here, It would amaze the proudest of you all 1 Henry VT. iv. 
Thou picture of what thou seemest, and idol of idiot-worshippers . . . . Tvrod. and Cress. v. 
The sleeping and the dead Are but as pictures. . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this, The Goiatesfant presentment of fae Grothiers Hanilet, iii. 
You are pictures out of doors, Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens . . Othello, ii. 
Piz. — Your date is better in your pie and your porridge than in your cheek . . . Adl’s Weill, i. 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung... 6 6 + ee ee wt 8 Henry V1, v. 
No man’s pie is freed From his ambitious finger . . .- ~ a ew ee e Henry VITTI. 3. 
Ay, a minced man: and then to be baked with no date in the pia . . 2 « 6 Lvot. and Cress. i. 
There they are both, baked in that pie; Whereof their mother daintily hath fed Titus A ndron. v. 
Prece. — One that is well-nigh worn to pieces with age . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered with a piece of valiant ‘dust? . Much Ado, ii. 


As pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina, and one that knows the law, goto . - . . iv. 
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Prace. — Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit . . .. .. . . + « « Love's L. Lost, v. 


A very good piece of work, L assure you, andamerry . . . . . . . «fu. N. Dream, i.a. 


Thou wert as witty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria. . 1. 1. 1. 1. 1 1 Lwel/th Night, i. 5. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts . . . . 6 . 1. 2 es + 0 Afenry V~.i. Prod. 
Till I see him once again, and then I will tel] hima little piece of my desires . . . ae © 
You shall piece it out with a piece of your performance. . . pe oe OE, aid Cress. i. 1. 
’T is known I am a pretty piece of flesh. — ’T is well thou art aot fish . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 
What a head have I! It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces . . . See ie wad as Sh ee Fee “SNE Be 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, That I am meek and gentle! . « Fulius Cesar, iii. 4. 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond Which keeps me pale! . . . . . « «Macbeth, il. 2. 
What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
I will piece out the comfort with what addition Ican . . . . 1. ww. . King Lear, iti. 6. 
O ruined piece of nature! This great world Shall so wear out to nought . . . . . . . lv. 6. 
To imagine An Antony, were nature’s piece ‘gainst fancy. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
Prep. — When daisies pied and violets blue And lady-smocks all silver-white  . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Prepness. — An art which in their piedness shares With great eae nature J inter’s Tale, iv. 4. 
Prercep through the heart with your stern cruelty. . . . ~ 2 « « Mid. N. Dream, iii, 2. 
Pierced to the soul with slander’s venomed spear, The which no 5 bali cancure . Richard /1. 1.1. 
I never yet did hear That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear. . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
PrercetTu. — Thus most invectively he pierceth through he body of the country 4s Vou Like [ty it. 1. 


PiercinG. — High and boastful neighs, Piercing the night’s dullear . . . . Henry I’. iv. Prol. 


Prety. — Thou villain, thou art full of piety, as shall be proved upon thee . . . Aluch Ado, iw. 


How his piety Does my deeds make the blacker! . . . oe ew we «LW Winter's Tale, ii. 
With forms being fetched From glistering semblances of Biety Soe ve ce ce a 9 ener ey VAN 
Pic. — The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit . . i . « «Com. of Errors, i. 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; Some, that are mad if they behold acat Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Weke, weke! so cries a pig prepared tothe spit. . . . 2. ee . Litus Andron. iv. 
Piceon. — This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease, And niters it again. . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
O, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly To seal love’s bonds new-made . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


His mouth full of news. — Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young As lou Like It, i. 
PiGkon-kGG. — Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretion . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
PIGEON-LIVERED. — It cannot be But I am pigeon-livered and Jack gall . . . . . Hamlet, u. 
Picmigs. — Do you any embassage tothe Pigmies. . . 2. 2... 1 6 we ew) Much Ado, ii. 
Picmy. — Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it . . . o 2 « ew e . King Lear, iv. 
PrGroGrRomitTus. — Last night, when thou spokest of Pisrosromilni< » . « « Twelfth eee -. 


Pixr. — If the young dace be a bait forthe old pike . . . . . 2 «6 « 2 Henry IV. 


PriATE.—T hough some of you with Pilate wash your hands Showings an outward pity Richard 13 Iv. 
You Pilates Have here delivered me to my sour cross, And water cannot wash away your sin _ iv. 
Like Pilate, would I wash my hands Of this most grievous guilty murder done! Richard IIT. 1. 

PiitcHarps. — Fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 

Piite.—His left cheek is a cheek of two pile anda half, but hisright cheek is worn bare Ad/'s Hi¥’el/, iv. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated To his own portion! . . . . . Henry V//7. iii. 


Now pile your dust upon the quick anddead . .. . ; . . . « Hamlet, v 
Pitcrim. — A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary To measure ‘kingdoms : Two Gen. of Verona, \i. 
PILGRIMAGE. — Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge He overtaketh in his pilgrimage . . . ii. 

What lady is the same To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage? . . . . . Aler. of Venic e, 1}. 

How brief the life of man Runs his erring pilgrimage . . . . . . . . As You Lrtke /1t, iii. 

Like two men That vow a long and weary pilgrimage . . . 0... Richard I. 1. 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, But stop no wrinkle i in hig pilgrimage . . . . oi. 

Which finds it an inforced pilgrimage. . . eo eM 

The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; His dime ‘ spent our Ppilevimaee aust be a eho 


That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, Whereof by parcels she had something heard . Ofhedlo, i. 
PrLLaGE.— Pirates may‘make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, And purchase friends 2 Heavy IJ. i. 
PitLtar.—O, rejoice Beyond a common joy, and set it down With gold on lasting pillars TesJest, v. 

I charge you by the law, Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 

Brave peers of England, pillars of the state . . . . . 6 « 2 Henry VI. i. 

Take but good note, and you shall see in him The triple pillar of the world . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
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PrLiicock sat on Pillicock-hill: Halloo, halloo, loo, loo! . . . ... =. =. +. King Lear, iii. 
Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Pritiow. — One turf shall serve as pillow for us both; One heart, one bed. . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
As true a lover As ever sighed upon a midnight pillow . . . . 2 6 « AS You Like It, ii. 
Fair thoughts be your fair pillow! — Dear lord, you are full of fair words . TYyroi. and Cress. iii. 
A good soft pillow for that good white head Were better . . . . . . . . .) Henry V. iv. 


Pittory. — And there I stood amazed for a while, As on a pillory 


Infected minds To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. . . Macbeth, v. 
Weariness Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth Finds the down pillow hard Cymbeline, iii. 
Pitot. — Be pilot to me and thy places shall Still neighbour mine . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
Yet lives our pilot still. Is’t meet that he Should leave the helm? . . . . .3 Henry VI. v. 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores Of will and judgement. . . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark! Rom.& Ful. v. 
Here I have a pilot’s thumb, Wrecked as homeward he did come . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
His pilot Of very expert and approved al!owance. . . . . « Othello, ii. 
Pin. — If you should need a pin, You could not with more tame: a tongue desire i it Meas. for Meas. ii. 
By the world, I would not carea pin. . . - . « « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains Some scar a it es 


The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft . 


PincH.—One Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, A mere anatomy, a sountebank Com. of Errors, v. 


O majesty! When thou dost pinch thy bearer. . . . 2 « . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — N ecessity’ s sharp pinch ! » e+ 0 « King Lear, ii. 
As they pinch one another by the disposition, he cries out, ‘Nomore’ . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
If thou and nature can so gently part, The stroke of death isasalover’spinch . ... .~ Vz 
There cannot be a pinch in death More sharp thanthisis. . . . . . . . « » Cymbeline, i. 
PINCHED. — Thou shalt be pinched As thick as honeycomb. . . . . . . . 1 « Yemtpest, i. 


Oft the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinched . . . . . . . . .) 1 Henry IV. iii. 
PiIncHEs. — Here’s the pang that pinches. . we ew ww )) Henry VITT. ii, 
Pine. — I pine and die; With all these living 1 in ‘philosophy ~ 2 ee « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines To wag their high tops . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 

Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, And darts his light cai every sails hole Richard /1. iii. 

Thus droops this lofty pine and hangs his sprays. . . . . 2 Henry V1. ii. 

Weary se’nnights nine times nine Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine ~ 6 . « « » Macbeth, i. 

As the rudest wind, That by the top doth take the mountain pine . . . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 


Pingp. — She pined in thought, And with a green and yellow melancholy . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
. Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


Pink. — Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy . 


As You Like It, iii. 
Comes at the last and with a little pin Bores through his castle wall . . . . . Richard /1/. iii. 
My wretchedness unto a row of pins . . . Pa ce ae ee ee | | 
His apparel i is built upon his back and the whiole framné staids geen oan . . 2 Henry IV. iti. 
. Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; And for my soul, what canitdotothat? . . . Hamlet, i. 
I will not swear these are my hands: let’s see; I feel this pin prick . . . . King Lear, iv. 
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Pinnace. — Sail ke my pinnace to these golden shores . . . . . . . « « Merry Wives, i. 
Pint-poT. — Peace, good pint- pot ; peace, good tickle-brain . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
Prous. — With devotion’s visage And pious action we do sugar o’er The devil himself Hamele?, iii. 
Paid More pious debts to heaven than in all The fore-end of mytime . . . . Cyntbeline, iii. 
Pip. — Being perhaps, for aught I see, two and thirty, a pip out : Tam. of the Shrew, \. 
Pipz. — Playing on pipes of corn and versing love To amorous Phillida . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes And whistles in hissound . . As You Like /t, ii. 
Thy small pipe Is as the maiden’s organ, shrilland sound. . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 4. 
Rumour is a pipe B!own by surmises, jealousies, conjectures . ‘ . 2 Henry IV. Induc. 
His hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes . . . . . . . . + «© «) Henry V. iii. 
Then we may go pipe for j justice eae tw ew ww ww ew ww we Tittus Andron. iv. 


Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone ; 


: Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
They are not a pipe for fortune’s finger To sound what ‘stop she please . . « « . Hamlet, iii. 
Do you think I am easier to be played on thana pipe? iii. 

Pipitxc.—]J, in this weak piping time of peace, Have no delight to eae away ‘the Hine Rie hard 11. i. 

PIPPIN. — There’ s pippins and cheese tocome . . ........ .- + Merry Wives, i. 
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Prpptn. — We will eat a Jast year’s pippin of my own grafing . . . . . . . .2HenryIVi.v 
Ptrate. — Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate . . . . . « « « Afeas. for Meas. i. 


Water-thieves and land-thieves, I mean pirates . . ee « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, And purchase friends . . 2 Henry V/.1. 
PismirEs. — Scourged with rods, Nettled and stung with pismires . . . . . . 1 Henry 1V.1. 
Pistot. — Rides at high speed and with his pistol kills a sparrow flying . . U. 
What wind blew you hither, Pistol? — Not the ill wind which blows no man to good 2 Henry IV. v. 
Pir. — She, O, she is fallen Into a pit of ink! . . . 2 see Much Ado, iv. 
Food for powder, food for powder ; they’il fill a oe as well as o better . 2. e Henry IV. iv. 
Pitcu. — The sky, it seems, would pour down euaas pitch . . 2. 6. ee we) Tempest, i. 
I think they that touch pitch will be defiled. . . : ee ew wwe Much Ada, ir. 
I am toiling in a pitch, — pitch that defiles: defile! a «foul word » . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
How high a pitch his resolution soars! . . Bee ae a a a A a ke Gr es Chard i, 
It is known to many in our land by the name of pitch cs a @ ete Sogo? ewe elenry LVM: 
This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile . . . . $lVEL Ae Yes dire es, SEs a ec Te 
The word is ‘ Pitch and Pay’: Trust none; For oaths are strawe we ew ew ee Henry Vii 
Between two hawks, which Ales the higher pitch. . . oe 6 « wR Henry WT. Ai. 
Seduced the pitch and height of all his thoughts To base declension . 2. 2) Richard 177. ii. 
Lie like one lump before him, to be fashioned Into what pitch he bis . . . Henry VII. ii. 2 
And so bound, I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe . . . . . . Romeo and Juliet, i. 


Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, Who else would soar above the view of men Julius Ceasar, i i. 
PiTCH-BALLs.—With a velvet brow, With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes Love's L. Lost, ii. 


PrtcHers. — You know, Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants . 7 ane. of the Shrew, w. 
Pircuy. — When saucy trusting of the cozened thoughts Defiles the pitchy night . 4Ad/’s H’ed/, ww. 
Night is fled, Whose pitchy mantle over-veiled the earth. . . 1. 1 wwe et Henry WIA. 
Thou keep’st me from the light: But I will sort a pitchy day for thee. . . . .3 Henry VI. v. 
Prtgeous.—No more amazement: tell your piteous heart There’s no harm done. . . Jempfest, i. 
Piteous plainings of the pretty babes, That mourned for fashion . . ... - Com. of Errorsy,i. 
O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls! . 2. 1. . 1 ew eee ee we Winter's Tale, iii. 
O woful sympathy! Piteous predicament! . . : . Romeo and Fuliet, ir. 
With a look so piteous in purport As if he had beer tobssd Sut of hell ~ . . « . Hamlet, ii. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. . ii. 


PITFALL. — Poor bird! thou ’ldst never fear the net nor lime, The pitfall nor the gin Macbeth, iv. 
Prtn. — That’s my pith of business ’Twixt you and your poor brother’. . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
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Babies and old women, Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance. . . Henry V. iii. Prol. 


Though performed at height, The pith and marrow of our attribute . . . . . + Hamlet,i. 


Enterprises of great pith and moment With this regard their currents turn awry . . . «sill. 


4 
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To keep it from divulging, let it feed Even on the pith of life. . . . Fe ree | ne € 
Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, Till now some nine moons wasted . . Othello, i. 3. 
PrriFuL. — He was never, But where he meant to ruin, pitiful . . . . . . Henry VIII. iv. 2 
Let all pitiful goers-between be called to the world’s end after my name . . rut. and Cress. iii. 2 
'T was strange, ’t was passing strange, ’T was pitiful, ’t was wondrous pitiful . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
PitiLess. — That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm . . ; > Kine Lear, iii. 4. 
PiITTANCE.—At so slender warning, You are l'ke to have a thin and slender pittance Tam. of Shrew, iv. 4. 
Piry.—He isa stone, a very pebble stone, and has no more pity in him thana dog 7woGen. of Verona, ii ll. 3. 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, By longing for that food solong atime . . il. 7. 
Let me be blest to make this happy close’ ; ’T were pity two such friends should be die foe: Vv. 4: 
Yet show some pity. — I show it most of all when I show justice . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
Do not break off so; For we may pity, though not pardon thee. . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
He, sir, that takes pity on decayed men and gives them suits of durance. . . . . «. «=~ iv. 3. 
’T is pity that thou livest To walk where any honest men resort. . . . - . 2... ee WE 
It were pity but they should suffer salvation, body andsoul . . . . . . . « Much Ada, iii. 3. 

I will have thee; but, by this light, Itake thee for pity . 2. 2. 6. 6 1 6 se ew ee Wh 
It were pity you should get your living by reckoning ..... . . . «Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 

If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life . . . ; Mid. N. Dream, iit. 1. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, You would not make me such an argument oe ae 
See’st thou this sweet sight? Her dotage now I dobegintopity. ......+ +... Wt 
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Pity. — In the name of justice, Without all terms of pity . . . . ~. « « « All's Well, ii. 
Aninhuman wretch Uncapable of pity, void and empty From any dram of mercy fer. of Venice, iv. 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, That have of late so huddled on his back . . . iv. 


The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly. As You Like Its i. 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear And know what ’t is to pity and be eee i . i 


And wiped our eyes Of drops that sacred pity hath ee She? his ee ee ae: CAE 
I pity you. — That’sadegreetolove . . bee, os "Twelfth Night, iii. 
No, not a grize; for ’tis a vulgar proof, That eery oft we mate enemies go: he ek Se lg bese Se 


Melted by the windy breath Of soft petitions, pityand remorse .. . . . + King Fohkn, ii. 
Unless you call it good to pity him, Bereft and gelded of his patrimony . . . . Richard /1/. ii. 


Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands Showing an outward pity . .. . . . iv. 
Look up, behold, That you in pity may dissolve todew  . . Gass aah. 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove A serpent that will sting thee to the heart . — 

And that it was great pity, soit was . . 1 6 ew ew ww 8 Merry Wi is 
That he is old, the more the pity, his white hairs do witness it Bowe tee ube Se le Be, Gems wR Li. ANG 


He hath a tear for pity and a hand Open as day for melting charity . . . . 2 Henry JV. iv. 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; For I should melt at an offender’s tears. 3 siaed VI. it. 
Is cold in great affairs, Too full of foolish pity. . . 2. 2. 1. 6 1. 6 © ew A = 
Henceforth I will not have to do with pity . . . i at sar wee Hore He 
This too much lenity And harmful pity must be laid aside. eG ‘ ene 3 Rainy 1 ii ii. 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, My mildness hath allayed their swelling griefs iv. 
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More pity that the eagle should be mewed, While kites and buzzards prey . . . Richard //1/. i. 
Villain, thou know’st no law of God nor man: No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity i. 
Perhaps May move your hearts to pity, ifyoumarkhim . . . . . . . 2 1 ee ee 
My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks . . . . ‘ ie, Als 
Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes Whom cats hath immered within ee walls! . iv. 
Tear-falling pity dwells not inthiseye . . hes nia, es AME 
I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; And if I aie, no o soul shall pity me. ... v. 
Wherefore should they, since that I myself Find in myself no pity to myself? . . . . 1. . OV. 
Those that can pity, here May, if they think it well, let fallatear . . . . . Henry VIII. Prol. 
It isa pity Would move a monster. . . Se te ae a ae YD 
She’s a stranger now again. — So much the more Mi ‘ier ae dréo cnan her. bir oo ke, ey” Ae 
Where no pity, No friends, no hope; no kindred weep forme . . ..... .. . . =WihGS. 
Out of pity, taken A load would sinkanavy . . ee oe Se ee ee ee eee 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf Does of the shepherda . » 0 « 6 « « 6 Coriolanns, iv. 6. 
Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather Than pity note how much . . v. 2. 
The lion moved with pity did endure To have his princely paws pared all away Titus Andron. ii. 3. 
And pity ’tis you lived at odds solong . . . . » Romeo and Fulret, i 2. 
Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, That sees into the bottom of my grief? ? oa & . . Hs. 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense; For policy sits above conscience Timon of Athens, iii. 2. 
Pity is the virtue of the law, And none but tyrants use it cruelly . . . 1... 3. 1 Oil. 5. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, But set them down horrible traitors. . . iv. 3. 
All pity choked with custom of felldeeds . . . ; Sulius Catan iil. 3. 
Pity to the general wrong of Rome — As fire drives out fire, SO pity pity _ ‘Hath done this deed iii. 1. 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel The dint of pity ........ ili. 2. 
Pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding theblast. . . . inlet” de - GO oe "Macbeth, i. 7. 
That he is mad, ’tis true: ’tis true ’tis pity; And pity ’tis ‘tis | true. . . . . . Harmeléet, ii. 2. 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, Am pregnant to good pity . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
This judgement of the heavens, that makes us tremble, Touches us not with pity . . . . v. 3. 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed, And I loved her that she did peer! them. . Othello, 1/3. 
But yet the pity of it, Iago! O Iago, the pity of it, Jago! . . . : : ; . Iva. 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, Iam bound To pity too . . a ee eee . Cymibeline 1. 6, 
Look on me: what wreck discern you in me Deserves your pity? a ee ae ee ee ewe a KO, 
Your cause doth strike my heart With pity, that doth make me sick . . . .......208n6 
But if there be Yet left in heaven as smal] a drop of pity Asa wren’seye . . iv. 2. 
Piace. — ’T is an office of great worth, And you an officer fit for the place Zuo Gen. of Verona 1. 2. 
Admirable discourse, of great admittance, authentic in your place and person . Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
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Pracez.—Lest the devil that guides him should aid him, I will search impossible places 4. Wives, iii. 5. 
Had time cobered with place or place with wishing. . - « « « « Meas. for Meas. \i. 1. 
My place i’ 1’ the state Will so your accusation overweigh, T hat you shall stifle in your own report ii. 4. 
O place and greatness! millions of false eyes Are stuck upon thee . . 1... ee ee OWE 
Yet loath to leave unsought Or that or any place that harbours men . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
Dost thou not suspect my place? dost thou not suspect my years?. . . . . « Such nee Iv. 2. 
Do not forget to specity, when time and place shall serve, that lam anass. . . Vw 
Fit in his place and time . . . ewe Love’ s os Lost, i. 1 
What worser place can I beg in yout lieve: hod veta place et high peeved? Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 1. 
In the worid I fill up a place, which may be better supplied . . . . . «7 AS You Like It, i. 2. 
When I was at home, I was in a better place: but travellers must becontent. . . . . . ii. 4 


I like this place, And willingly could waste my time init . 2. 6 0 6 6 6 + ee ew ew) (UH. 
He hath strange places crammed With observation . . . 2. 2. 2 2 © «© « « il. 7. 
Who were below him He used as creatures of another place. . . o. % ‘Al s Well, i. 2. 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, ‘I'he place is dignified by the doer’s deed . iil. 3. 
That time and place with this deceit so lawful May prove coberent . .. . eS ae ST 
There ’s place and means for every manalive. . . 2. 2. 2 6 ew © ee ew ee eee IM RE 
Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you?. . . . 2. 2. . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 3. 
Be pilot to me and thy places shall Still neighbour mine . . . . 1... .) Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Would I might never stir from off this piace . . . . « . King John, re 
He that stands upon a slippery place Makes nice of no vile hold to. stay fin up... . . hg 


w& 
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All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ports and happy havens Richard Ili. 
We must all to the wars, and thy place shall be honourable . . . . . « . wt Henry lV. ii. 4. 
A braver place In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself . . . . or ee a Se AVES 
When yet you were in place and in account Nothing so strong and fortunate as sI a, ad, | Wey 
O, who shall believe But you misuse the reverence of your place . . . . . 2 fHenry IV. iv. 2. 
Since a crooked figare may Attest in little place a million .. . . « « « Henry V. Prol. 
This place commands my patience, Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonotred me 1 /lenry V1. iii. 1. 
*T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake That virtue must go through . . Henry V//T. i. 
As place, riches, favour, Prizes of accident as oft as merit . . . . . Troi. and Cress. iii. 


Most suspected, as the time and place Doth make against me . . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
By the right and virtue of my place, Toughttoknow . ...... . + Sulius Caesar, ii. 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. . . ee ee ee ee, | 
Of your philosophy you make no use, If you give place to ‘accidental evils he Ba, o-IM 
Nor time nor place Did then adhere, and yet you would make both . . . . . Beebe i. 
This place istoocold forhell . . . ..... : So So Ah 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, Was by a iousing owl hawked at and killed . stay Tk 
By the grace of Grace, We will perform in measure, time, and place . . . be aes Bra, Ws 
The very place puts toys of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain we. oe “Hamlet, i. 
Bestow this place on usa little while . . . . ep Sat OS Ae te ge ae ee SAGE 
If your messenger find him not there, seek him i’ the other place yourself. . . 1...) Ov. 
I am mainly ignorant What place thisis . . . . +. » + « « « King Lear, iv. 


By the faith of man, I know my price, [ am worth no worse a splice 2 6 8 ee ow « Othello, i. 
The fortitude of the place is best knownto you... ..-....,.2.2.06 . 88 0h 
I should have found in some place of my soul A drop of patience mg t&, far -te iv. 
Say, oar pleasure, To such whose place is under us, requires Our quick remove Ant. Gad Cleo. 1. 
Consider, When you above perceive me like a crow, That it is place which lessens Cymsdeline, iii. 
Reverence, That angel of the world, doth make distinction Of place tween high and low. ._ iv. 
PEACKETS. — Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, Dread prince of plackets Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Will they wear their plackets where they should bear their faces?. . . . . Winter’s Tale, iv. 
PraGue. — A plague upon this howling! . . «8 te a ee Sow. Pemapest, 1: 
O mischief strangely thwarting! O plague right well prevented ; - » 6 « « Much Ado, iii. 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forswom. . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
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Thus pour the stars down plagues for perjury . . . ete Ri a Se ee Bee Sy a ee, 
*T was Pretty, though a plague, To see him every hour. . . we ew ee we Alls Well, i. 
A plague o’ these pickle-herring! . af ey Gat. nw GP hen, Ja Be gp ee Night, 1. 


How now! Even so quickly may one catch the plague? bs bigr S8. ePaee -ee aee Oe ap. OS cbse ee 


¢ 
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Pracug. — A plague on thee! hast thou never an eye in thy head?. . . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
A plague upon it when thieves cannot be true one to another! . . . . 6... ee Oo 


A plague of all cowards, I say, anda vengeance too! . . ey tee aS GS Fee ares es ks’ OM 
A plague upon such backing! give me them that willfaceme . . . ... 0...) OG. 
A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up likea bladder . . . . . oe AR 


I ’1l plague ye for that word. — Ay, thou wast born to be a plague tomen . . . 3 ‘Henry VI. v. 5. 
The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mongrel beef-witted lord! . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 1. 
A plague of opinion ! a man may wear it on both sides, like a leather jerkin . . . ii 3. 
A plague o’ both your houses! They have made worms’ meat of me . Romeo aud Sulit, ili, 1. 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague That needs must haa on this ingratitude ¥ins Cesar, i. 1. 
Wherefore should I Stand in the plague of custom?. . . : . . » « « King Lear, i. 2. 
All the plagues that in the pendulous air Hang fated o’er men’s faults a ae ee ee eee 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plagueus . . . ioe ¥en 3: 
I confess, it is my nature’s plague To spy into abuses . . . i. at Othello, i lil, 3. 
Yet, ’t is the plague of great ones; Prerogatived are they less than the base de lei ces > Vs Dee RS 
Even then this forked plague is fated to us When we do quicken . . . 1... £ Ue A Be 
The very devils cannot plague them better . . . ie ote Cc ‘vanbelinay i li. 5. 
PLaGuy.—He is so plaguy proud that the deathetokens oti it Cry . Nc ° recovery’ Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Prain. — As plain as the plain bald pate of father Time... ‘ - « Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
Why, ’t is a plain case. he that went, like a bass-viol, in a case of leather i oe ti . iv. 3. 


He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an honest man... . . ‘Muck Addo, ii. 3. 
It is an epilogue or discourse, to make plain Some obscure precedence . . Lowe's ZL. Lost, iii. 3. 
Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief . . . . ve 2 
Perchance you wonder at this show ; But wonder on, till truth make all things plat M. N. Devan ve 3, 
Is indeed deceased, or, as you would say in plain terms, gone to heaven. . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning. . .... . . lik 5. 
The ‘why’ is plain as way to parish church . . ee pW il a a Vou Like It, iit. 7. 
If it appear not plain and prove untrue, Deadly divorce step between meardvou! All's Well, v. 3. 
To be plain, I think there is not half a kiss to choose Who loves another best //inter’s Tale, iv. 4. 


Mark now, how a plain tale shall put youdown . . . ‘ . . «1 Henry IV. ite 4. 
Cannot a plain man live and think noharm, But thus his simple truth must be abused? Réchurd L711. i. 3. 
Plain and not honest is too harsh a styles. 6 a & Se ae ee ee ee ee ee | 


The moral of my wit Is ‘ plain and true’; there 5 all the reach ofit . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 4. 
Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. . . . . . 2... + « « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 3. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith . . . 1. 1. 6 2 6 ew ee) Ftlius Cesar, iv. 2. 


He that beguiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave. . . . . « King Lear, ii. 2. 
PLAIN-DEALING. — It must not be denied but I ama ee teauve villain . . . « Much Ada, i. 3. 
Now to plain-dealing ; lay these glozes by . . » « « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 


Or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest slaincdealing man ? ? » 2 es «0 2 Henry V1. iv. 2. 
Not so well as plain-dealing, which will not costa manadoit . . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
PLainer. — In the plainer and simpler kind of people the deed of saying is quite out of use.) sv. 4. 
PLAINING. — Piteous plainings of the pretty babes, That mourned for fashion . Comm. of Errors, i. 1. 


After our sentence plaining comes too late . . . . . Richard 11. i. 3. 
PLatnty. — Which plainly signified That I should snarl and bite and play the dog 3 Henry VI. v. 6. 
To deal plainly, I fear I am not in my perfect mind. . . a . . . . King Lear, iv. 7. 
Piainness. — Your plainness and your shortness please me well . . « « Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 4. 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plainness Tellus . . . mae . . Henry Vii. 2. 


For the truth and plainness of the case, I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here t Henry V1. ii. 4. 
Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy housekeeping, Hath won the greatest favour . 2 Henry VI.i. 1 


Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her . . ee ee ew .) King Lear, i. t. 
To plainness honour’s bound, When majesty stoops to folly . eG eyes ba eh a a - & Ne cBe 
In this plainness Harbour more craft and more corrupterends. . ..... . . lie2. 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say My daughter is not forthee. . . . . | Othello, i i. 1. 
Enjoy thy plainness, It nothing ill becomes thee. . . yin est opis es A EE: end Cleo. ii. 6. 
PLaINn-SONG — The humour of it is too hot, that is the very sslainesong ofit. . . Henry V. iii. 2 
The plain-song is most just; for humours do abound . . . . 2. 2 we «Mb 2 


PLainTs. — Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds. . . ..- - a Henry VI. ii. 6. 
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PLaNgeT.— I was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in festival terms Much Ado, v 
Shall we curse the planets of mishap That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow?., .1 Henry VJ. i. 
Be opposite all planets of good luck To my proceedings! . . . . . « . «0 Rechard //1, iv. 
The planets and this centre Observe degree, priority and place. . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Whose medicinable eye Corrects the ill aspects of planetsevil . 2. 2. 1. ww ew ee ee 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike . . . 1. 1 ee ew ew ee) CM aamlet, i. 
As if some planet had unwitted men . 2. 1 we ew ee ee ww te ew et) Othello, ii. 
Now the fleeting moon No planet is of mine . . . se 6 ew Ce ew 6 Ant. and Cleo. v. 

Pianks. — Do not fight by sea; Trust not to rotten planks Bs ae — hy GA et te a es eee et. Sas 

PiantT. — Plants with goodly burthen bowing . . : ~ 6 « © « 6 Lenpest, iv. 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord In hele sweet Boscia ~ 2 6 « « Henry Viv. 


That this love was an eternal plant, Whereof the root was fixed in virtue’s ground 3 Henry V1. iii. 


How sweet a plant have you untimely cropped! . . . . aS tae ake ad “ae. tas, cee fe ele a es OE 
He watered his new plants with dews of flattery, Seducing so my friends . . . Cortolanus, v. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies In herbs, plants, stones . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
And where the worser is predominant, Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. . il. 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour To make thee full of growing . . . . Macbeth, i. 
How dare the plants look up to heaven, from whence They have their nourishment? Pericles, i. 
PLANTAGE. — As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, As suntoday . . Zyvot. and Cress. iii. 
PLANTED. — A man in all the world’s new fashion planted . . . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
The fool hath planted in his memory An army of good words . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
He hath so planted his honours in their eyes, and his actions in their hearts . . Coriolanus, ii. 
Prasn. — As he that leaves A shallow plash to plunge him inthe deep . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
Piasrer. — You rub the sore, When you should bring the plaster . . . . . . . Tempest, ii. 
I am not glad that such a sore of time Should seek a plaster. . . . . . . «. King Fohn,v 
PLaTzE sin with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Realms and islands were As plates dropped from his pocket. . . . . . . Ant.and Cleo. v. 
*T is plate of rare device, and jewels Of rich and exquisite form . . . . 6 « « Cymbeline, i. 
PLATFoRM. — Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, I'll visit you. . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Prausive. — His plausive words He scattered not in ears, but seria them. . . Adl’s Weil, i. 
lt must be a very plausive invention that carries it . . . b. SY cel, te, yee, AN, 
Or by some habit that too much o’erleavens The form of plausive manners. . . . Sfamilet, i. 
Praurtus. — Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light . . . . Il. 
Pray.—Plays such fantastic tricks before hight heaven As make the angels weep Meas. Foe Meas. ii. 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words That pike ears vey truant at his tales Love's L. Lost, ii. 
All hid, all hid; an old infant play. . . ee oe. ec aD ee Se ea a et AM: 
Sweet, adieu: Since you can cog, I ’ll lags no more with you ae ee ae ee 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice In honourable terms . 2... 2 6 2 e+ te ee Us 
Our wooing doth not end like an old play; Jack hath not Jill 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 ee ee OM, 
Is there no play, To ease the anguish ofa torturing hour? . . . . . « Md. N. Dream, v. 
Some ten words long, Which is as briefas I have knownaplay .........48 =”. 
For in all the play There is not one word apt, one player fitted . . . . . 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled The heavy gait of night . . .... 2... 
A stage where every man must play a part, And mineasadone ... . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
How every fool can play upon the word! . . . . bs ie nae ee eT 
And one man in his time plays many parts, His acts being seven 1 ages - « As You Like It, iv. 
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Good plays prove the better by the help of good epilogues . . . . . ; Epil. 
My lord, you nod; you do not mind the play . . ; Ta of the Shrew, i Ln 
He plays o’ the viokde-sambous and speaks three or four janeuages word for word 7 pe Night, i. 3. 
And yet, by the very fangs of malice I swear, Iam not thatI play. . . . ' fe gs ee ABs 
What, man! ’t is not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan . . 2... . ee ee) Od 
What the devil art thou ?— One that will play the devil, sir, with you . . . . King Fohn, ii. 1. 
Play fast and loose with faith? so jest with heaven?. . . yg yee, Se, iS 
It is apparent foul play; and ’t is shame That reat ess should : so grossly offer Ite “igs ar ik x 2. 
According to the fair play of the world, Let me have audience . . . ere . 2. 
Can sick men play so nicely with their names? . . ‘ Scena URigharil va ii. 1. 


Shall we play the wantons with our woes, And make some pretty match with shedding tears? iii. 
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Pray. — Thus play I in one person many people, And none contented. . . ._. Richard /I. v. 
Play out the play: I have much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. . . . «5 etd LV’ it. 
To it, Hal! Nay, you shall find no boy’s play here, I can tell you . . v. 
We play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and sock US 2 Hew: 7 V. ii. 
I "ll thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps, an you jes the saucy cuttle with me. . . .- it. 
I can better play the orator . . . ae ag snl Se Vii. 

I’fl play the orator as well as Nestor, Deckive: more lily than Ulysses could . i ae iii. 
Which plainly signified That I should snarl and bite and play the dog .. . v. 
I ‘lt play the orator As if the golden fee for which I plead Were for myself. . ‘Richard 11. iii. 
You play the spaniel, And think with wagging of your tonguetowinme. . . Henry VIIF. v. 
Let me alone; Il] play the housewife for this once. . . - » « Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
If our betters play at that game, we must not dare To imitate ‘them - » »« Timon of Athens, i. 
Wouldst not play false, And yet wouldst wrongly win . . i ee Macbeth, i. 
QO, I could play the woman with mine eyes And braggart with ae consis a wien ee . iv. 
These indeed seem, For they are actions thata man might play ...... . Hamlet, i. 
The play, I remember, pleased not the million; ’t was caviare tothe general . . . . . . i. 
An excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as much modesty as cunning . i. 
The play ’s the thing Wherein Ill catch the conscience of the king . . . .....-. ih 


That he may play the fool no where but in ’s own house . . a eee ee ee 
Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down for them a a ae ee ee iii 
Belike this show imports the argument of the play . . . . ..... 4 iii 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna . . OO ee ee Oe ee ee ee a 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, The hart ungalled play . es, Ga WEE ts, Ne AE CRs A . ith 
How unworthy a thing you make of me! You would play upon me. .... . . hii 
Though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me. . oe ae . i. 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, Angering itself and others ree. ae Leases iv. 
You rise to play and goto bed towork . . .... . ~ 4 6 « 2 « Othello, ii. 
Hark, canst thou hear me? I will play the swan, And die in music . ee ee ee 
If thou dost play with him at any game, Thou art sure tolose . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
When thou hast done this chare,I’ll give thee leave To play till Soomsdays So Ne hs te, 4 
PLAYED. — This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of aad . . . « Lempest, iii. 
Since I plucked geese, played truant, and whipped top. . . . - « . « Merry Wives, v. 
An old device ; and it was played When I from Thebes came last a -eouquerot Mid. N. Dream, v. 
We still have slept together, Rose at an instant, learned, played, eat eet As You Like It, 
Do you think I am easier to be played on thana pipe? .. - . « « « Hamlet, iii. 
And as many to the vantage as would store the world they played for . . . « « « Othello, iv. 
Payer. — For in all the play There is not one word apt, one player fitted . Mid. N. Dream, v 
All the world’s a stage, And all the men and women merely players . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Like a strutting player, whose conceit Liesin his hamstring. . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 
A poor player That struts and frets his hour upon the stage . . . . . . . . . Macbeth, v. 
O, there be players that I have seen play, and heard others praise. . . . . . . Hawmslet, iii. 
Nor tripped neither, you base foot-ball player. . . . . +» King Lear, i. 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, Players in ‘your “housewifery - . « « Othello, ii. 
PLAYFELLOw. — Farewell, sweet playfellow: pray thouforus. .. . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow a SL 2 + 0 e « Richard 111. w. 
PLAYING. — Spied a blossom passing fair Playing in the wanton air. . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love To amorous Phillida. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, To tear and havoc more than she can eat . Henry V.1. 
Any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing . . . . . .. . . . «. Hamedet, iii. 


Piea. — Though justice be thy plea, consider this. . . . . . . =... Mer. of Venice, iv. 
I have spoke thus much To mitigate the justice of thy plea. . 2. . 1. 1 1 6 © «© @ «© IV. 
PLEAD. — To plead for love deserves more feethan hate. . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
I wiil so plead That you shall say my cunning drift excels . . Re Se as ee AV 
For which I must not plead, but that I am At war ’twixt will and will not . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
He cannot plead his estimation with you . . . de Ne det dae eh) ae ties: ANE 


Pleads he in earnest? look upon his face; His eyes do drops no eeare. . . « « Richard 11, v. 
Plead what I will be, not what Jhave been . . ..... =... + « Richard I17. iv. 
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Pieap. — So clear in his great office, that his virtues Will plead like angels . . . . Macbeth, i. 
PLeaper. — Silenced their pleaders and Dispropertied their freedoms . . . . . Cortolunxs, ii. 


But, sure, if you Would be your country’s pleader 2 6 6 ew ew we ee ew wee ON 
PLEASANT. — He’s returned; and as pleasant as ever he was . . . . . «es ) Mfutch Ado, i. 
Pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection . . - « « - Love's L. Lost, v 
Thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, But slow’ in rabeeeh : . Tam. of the Shrew, ir. 
His body to that pleasant country's earth, And his pure soul unto his captain Christ Richard //. iv. 
This castle hatha pleasant seat; the air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself . .  Alacbeth, i. 
What most he should dislike seems pleasant to him; What like, offensive . . . King Lear, iv. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plague us. . . te Swe Vs 
PLease. — And if it please you, so; if not, why, so. . . . . . . wo Gen. oF Verona, ii. 
He both pleases men and angers them, and then they laugh athim . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
That sport best pleases that doth least know how. . sg . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Old fashions please me best ; I am not so nice, To change true gules: for old Tam. af the Shrew, ii. 
As the very true sonnet is, ‘ Please one, and please all’ . . . 1. 1 ww . Twelfth Night, in. 


An if what pleases him shall pleasure you. ©. . 2. 1. 6. 6 1 ew ee) 3 Henry VT. ii. 
Good, good : the justice of it pleases: very good . . 2. 2. +... ~~ e Othello, iv. 
Preasep. — Seeking the food he eats, And pleased with what he as - « « As You Like It, ii. 
¥f she and I be pleased, what'’sthattoyou? . ..... - . Lam. of the Shrew, in. 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved! 2... . » « « « « Richard I, iv. 
Nor I nor any man that but man is With nothing shall be picased: (ae, eee & fe ae 
You may be pleased to catch at mine intent By what did here befal me . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
PLEASE-MAN. — Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 


PLEASETH. — And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents . . . o © «© . EMenry Li 

PLeasinc. — Fainting under The pleasing punishment that women bear - « Com. op BI: 1. 
That never words were music to thine ear, That never object pleasing in thine eye . . il. 
1 never saw a better-fashioned gown, More quaint, more pleasing . . . Zam. of the Shrew: Iv. 
Of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage. . . . «i Henry LV. Ai. 


He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber To the lascivious pleasing of a lute . . « Richard 111. 1. 
The devil hath power To assume a pleasing shape . . . . .. . . es + «) Hamlet, ii. 


PLEASuRE. — I come To answer thy best pleasure. . . - © « « Lentpest, i. 
The mistress which I serve quickens what’s dead, And makes a labours pleasures. 2... ili. 
I am full of pleasure: Let us be jocund. . . . 2. «1 1 8 ee ew we ee 


It is admirable pleasures and fery honest kmaveries . . . . 2. 2. 2 ew Mevry Wives, iv. 


- You shall anon over-read it at your pleasure . . . . . . . « ss +) Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Punish them to your height of pleasure . . Oo ce US a ie fe. ao ey se ed, 
Where all those pleasures live that art would comprehend ~ + 6 « « © Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Remote from all the pleasures of the world. .°. . Se OME “Wan BS ee eS ee OO 
The virtue of my heart, The object and the pleasure ar mine ye » . « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
You must not learn me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure . . . . As Fou Like It, i. 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en: In brief, sir, ape what you most affect Tam.of S. hrew, i 1. 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross intalkk . . . . ae ee es ee it. 
Even to the world’s pleasure and the increase of laushter-. Sie ‘at 3 i. Wes “tae Sa A ul ’s Well, ii. 
Make the coming hour o’erflow with joy And pleasure drown the brim ae eee ee ee ee ee 
This woman ’s an easy glove, my lord; she goes off and on at pleasure . . a a ee 2 
Let us from point to point this story know, To make the even truth in pleasure flow ek v. 
No pains, sir; I take pleasure in singing, SUE et ia we: en os Sh a a ee, teak N ight, ii. 
Since you make your pleasure of your pains. : itt. 
The proud day, Attended with the pleasures of the world: 1% all 66 wanton: Boy K ee Fohn, ili. 
A holy vow, Never to taste the pleasures of the world . . . 2. . 1 ee ew ee ee UY, 
Call it a travel that thou takest for pleasure. ete awe a a we a Richard I, 1. 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, Ts my strict fast BY ae, We ak Ae La a” Sey A 
Not in pleasure, but in passion, not in words only, butin woesalso . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 
Such barren pleasures, rude society, As thou art matched withal and grafted to . . . «iii. 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command Above the reach or compass of thy thought ? 2 Yen. VJ. i. 
Where thon art, there is the world itself, With every several pleasure in the world . . . ._ iii. 


An if what pleases him shall pleasure you . . . . 1 ee ee ee es) 3 Henry VI. iii. 
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PLeasurg. — What other pleasure can the worldafford? . . . . . . . 3 Henry VI. iii. 
I'll well requite thy kindness, For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure Be SE ela Re aS VS 
I am determined to prove a villain And hate the idle pleasures of these days. . Richard III. i. 
The sorrow that I have, by right is yours, And all the pleasures you usurp are mine... . i. 


To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures . . ‘ . . « Henry VIII. v. 


I propose not merely to myself The pleasures such a beauty brings: with its Troi. and Cress. ii. 
Pleasure and revenge Have ears more deaf than adders . . . . . . . e+ 6+ e+ es © se) Oo 
Give your dispositions the reins, and be angry at your pleasures . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
Let them gaze ; I wi!l not budge for no man’s pleasure, I. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Ere we depart, we ’ll share a bounteous time In different pleasures . . . Limon of Athens, i. 
Dwell I but in the suburbs Of your good pleasure?. . . . . . . . we) Ftlius Cesar, ii. 
He hath been in unusual pleasure Me oe . . . Macbeth, ii. 
But asa thing of custom: ’tis no other; Only it sooils che pleasits of the ‘cme Bh ig) ee 4. 
You may Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, And yet seemcold . ....-.. iv. 
Put your dread pleasures more into command Than to deegs oe oe « ew «) Hamlet, ii. 
’T is not in thee To grudge my pleasures . . ~ 6 we ow es King Lear, ii. 
Then let fall Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave Se ie SY Am te, Be Mee eae eay | 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure; Above the rest, be gone . . . . 1. 5 6 « iv. 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head To hear of pleasure’s name . . . . . . .~ iv. 


Pleasure and action make the hours seem short . . . wee we ©.) Othello, i ii. 
Not a minute of our lives should stretch Without some slaanure a . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Present pleasure, By revolution lowering, does become The opposite of itself . af a 
Say, our pleasure, To such whose place is under us, requires Our quick remove from hehe: ae 
Being mature in knowledge, Pawn their experience to their ages pleasure . . els 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world. . . . . ee Cymbeline, iv. 


Her face the book of praises, where is read Nothing but curious mppleasures:. . . « FPerteles, i. 
PLepGcE. — Fill the cup and let it come; I'll pledge you a mile tothe bottom . .2 Henry /V.v. 


O, all you gods! O pretty, pretty pledge ! Oe 6S eer a e <ei  e TD Ote and Cress. ve 


My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. . . oe ew ww ow we SFtslius Cesar, iv. 
PLENTIFUL. — If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries eye oe ~ . « & Henry IV. ii. 
PLenty. — As there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach As You Like It, iii. 

What’s to come is still unsure: In delay there lies no plenty. . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 

Here ’s a farmer, that hanged himself on the expectation of plenty. . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 


You may Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, And yet seemcold ....... iv 


Plenty and peace breeds cowards: hardness ever Of hardiness is mother . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
PL1ANT.— Took once a pliant hour, and found good means To draw from her a prayer Othello, i. 
Puigs. — He plies her hard; and much rain wears the marble. . . . . . - 3 Henry V/. iii. 
Puicut. —I think myself in better plight fora lender than you are. . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight, It would have madded me. . . . Titus Andron. iii. 

That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry Half my love withhim . King Lear, i. 
Pop. — It must be as it may : though patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod . Henry V. ii. 


PLODDERS. — Small have continual plodders ever won Save base authority from others’ ZL. L. Lost, i 13. 


PLopp1NnG. — Universal plodding poisons up The nimble spirits in the arteries . . ‘ iv. 
Prior. — Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises. . . - hs Merry Wi ives, ii. 
This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn-brake our tiring-house . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
And from your love I have a warranty To unburden all my plots and purposes Afer. of Venice, i. 
Who cannot be crushed with a plot? . . . . . . . AMl’s Well, iv. 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, To cull the lots of best advantages . . . King Sohn, ii. 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England . . . . . . . « Richard II. ii. 


Your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of so great an Goposition ~ « . 0 1 Henry IV. ii. 3. 


Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid: our friends true and constant . . . . ...- .- ii. 
A good plot, good friends, and full of expectation; an excellent plot... .. .. . . ik 


When we mean to build, We first survey the plot, then draw the model . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 
The plot is laid: if all things fall out right . . 2. 2. 2 1 1 1 es ee e ot Henry VI. it. 


A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon! . . . « 2 Henry V1.1. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, By drunken (prophecies: bets, and dreams Richard 111. i. 
These are the limbs o’ the plot: nomore, Ihope ... . . . Henry VIII. i. 
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Prior. — Fight for a plot Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause. . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 4 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, When our deep ee dopall. . .. v. 2 
Let us Find out the prettiest datsied plot we can. .. e < Cyniciinn: iv. 2 

PLouGHMAN. — Whilst the heavy ploughinan snores, All with; wanes ‘ask foidone Mid. N. Dream,v.1 
The cygnet’s down is harsh and spirit of sense Hard as the palm of plougiiman 7'ro/. and Cress. i. t 

Pruck.— I will go further than I meant, to pluck all fears out ofyou . . . Aleas. for Meas. iv. 2 
Did not I pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches? . 2. 1. . 6 1 we ee ee ee OU 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, we'll pluck a crow together . . 2. 0. 1). . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Help me! do thy best To piuck this crawling serpent from my breast . . ALia. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
Pluck up thy spirits; look cheerfully upon me... ~ 6 « « . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Methinks it were an easy leap, To pluck bright honour toni the pale-faced moon 1 Henry /+’. i. 3 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks 2 6. 1 we we ee ee ee ee HG 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 2... 2. 0. 0. 2 ee ew eee OB 
Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down And set anotherup . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV.1. 43 
But I am in So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin’. . ~ . « « Richard 111. iw. 2 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written Latoubles of the brain. Alacbeth, v. 3 
You would pluck out the heart of my mystery... ~ 2 6 « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
It plucks out brains and all: but my Muse labours And thus she i is , delivered . . . Othello, ic 1. 

PLuckeED. — Since I plucked geese, played truant, and whipped top. . . . . Alerry Hives, v. 1. 

An argument that he is plucked, when hither He sends so poor a Eman ~ Ant. and Cleo. iii. 12. 
PLucker. — Thou setter up and plucker down of kings . . . . « «3 Henry VI. is. 3. 
PLuckinG. —I should be still Plucking the grass, to know ere sits eihe ei Mer. of Wentce, i. 1. 
Piumg. — Could I with boot change for an idle plume, Which the air beats for vain AL for AT. il. 4. 

What plume of feathers is he thatindited this letter? . . . . . . « «© Love's L. Lost. iv. 1. 

How he jets under his advanced plumes! . . woe ew ew ee « Lwelfth Night, : 5. 

Reproach and everlasting shame Sits mocking in our «plumes Code Wa ae oe ene V7 ives. 

To get his place and to plume up my will In double knavery. . . : . . « Othello, i. 3. 
Piumep. — Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! Farewell the plumed troop 1 joke ANEGe 
PLumMMET. — I'll seek him deeper than e'cr plummet sounded . . . . . 1 . «© Yemifest, iii. 3. 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound I1’ll drown my book . . . . . 1. 1 ew ee OU 

Ignorance itself is a plummet o’er me. . . ee ew ew we ew we) Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Piump. — Banish plump Jack, and banish all the worlds, i id, Oe yo ~ . . « § Henry lV. in. 4. 
PLumpy. — Come, thou monarch of the vine, Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne!. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
PiunGe. — As he that leaves A shallow plash to plunge him inthe deep . Zam. of the Shrew, \..1. 
PLuNGED. — Accoutred as I was, I plunged in And bade him follow . . . .) Fulius Caesar, i. 2. 
Piurisy. — For goodness, growing to a plurisy, Dies in hisown too much . . . . Hamlet, iv. 7. 
PLutus himself, That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine . . . . . . « AU's Well, v. 3. 

Plutus, the god of gold, Is but hissteward . . . 2. 1. 1 ee ew es )6Limon of Athens, i. 1. 

A heart Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold. 2... . . . . Fulius Cesar, ww. 3. 
Pocket. — If but one of his pockets could speak, would it not say he ine? ~ . « « Lempest, ii. t. 

I think he will carry this island home in his pocket and give it his son for anapple. . . li, t. 

For putting the hand in the pocket and extracting itclutched . . . . . Jhas. for Meas. lil. 2. 

Your hands in your pocket like a man after the old painting. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 

Wear praver-books in my pocket, look ead bo ote ale ae <e . Se GAMER OOF FT entice, 1,2: 

I must pocket up these wrongs . . . ae ae ee ee ae ~ 2 ee King Fohn, iw. 1. 

They would have me as familiar with men’s pockets as their gloves ee we) Henry Vii. 2. 

Here ’s a villain! Has a book in his pocket with red lettersin’t . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. iv.2 


That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, And put it in his pocket. . . . . . Masilet, iit. 4. 
POCKETING. —It is plain pocketing up of wrongs . 2. . 6 1 ee ee te ee) Henry V. iii. 2. 


Poem. — Scene individable, or poem unlimited . 2. 2. 2 6 2 ee ee ee ee) Hamlet, ii, 2. 
Porsy. — Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy . . . . . + « Lo Gen. of Verona, iii, 2. 
But, for the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of Boesy, caret... . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Music and poesy use to quicken you. . . . toe ew ew ew) Tam. of the Shrew, i. i. 
Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes From whence ’t is wourished ~ » « « Timon of Athens, ict. 


Poet. — The lunatic, the lover, and the poet Are of imagination all compact . Ald. N. Dream, v.1 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaventoearth . . . 2... . WE 
The poet’s pen Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing A local habitation and a name _ v. 1 
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Port. — Never durst poet touch a pen to write Until his ink were tempered . Love's LZ. Lost, iv. 3. 


Therefore the poet Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Within whose circuit is Elysium And all that poets feign of bliss and joy . . . 3 Hexry VJ. i. 2. 
Unless the poet and the player went to cuffs in the question. . . 5 . . Hamlet, ii: 2. 
PorTicaL. — Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical. . . . . . As You Like It, it. 3 
I do not know what ‘ poetical ? is: is it honest indeed and word? . . . . iil. 3 
Poetry. — Neither savouring of poetry, wit, or invention . . ne ‘Coaes L. Deis iv. 2. 
Whose posy was For all the world like cutler’s poetry Upon a knife . . . . « Mer. of Venice, v. 1 
The truest poetry is the most feigning; and lovers are given to poetry . . As You Like I/2, iit. 3 
She taketh most delight In music, instruments, and poetry . . . . . . Tamofthe Shrew, i.1 
Well read in poetry And other books, good ones, I warrant ye. . . 6 ee ee eg AES 
That would set my teeth nothing on edge, Nothing so much as ae poetry 1 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
Point. — Most poor matters Point torichends. . . , , F . . Tempest, iii. 1. 
Whether you had not sometime in your life Erred in this point go lage ae SEs Bs "Meas. Jor Meas. ii. i. 
You are therein in the right: but tothe point. . . . 2. 4 jo ae it. 3. 


Just so much as you may take upon a knife’s point and choke a daw withal . be "Much Agr ii. 3. 
Touching now the point of human skill, Reason becomes the marshal to my will Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 2. 
This fellow doth not stand upon points. — He hath rid his prologne likearoughcolt ... . woe 


That I did suit me all points likea man. . ‘ . . « As You Like It, i. 3. 
The thorny point Of bare distress hath ta’en from me e the stow Of smooth ay oi ea es Te 
One of the points in the which women still give the lie to their consciences. iil. 2. 
So that from point to point now have you heard The fundamental reasons . . All °s Well, ili. 2. 
Let us from point to point this story know, To make the even truth in pleasure flow 8 . 3. 
He does obey every point of the letter that I dropped to betray him . . . . Zwelfth Nigkt, i ili. 2. 
Betwixt the firmament and it you cannot thrust a bodkin’s point . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 3 
Points more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly handle. . . . . . iv. 4 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point At your industrious scenes. . . . Ki fae Sohn, ii. I 
Turn face to face and bloody point to point . ; ae ee ii. i 
To prove it on thee to the extremest point Of mortal ‘breathing BY aah cat, ah a . Richard 4. iv. 3 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, Is pointing still. 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 1 6 Vv. 5 
Thou knowest my old ward; here I lay, and thus I bore my point. . . .. .2 Hees I V. it. 4 
Here lies the point ; why, being son to me, art thou so pointed atl ow es ete, a ed 
If thou see me down in the battle and bestride me, so; ’t is a point of friendship . fe Gee OWE 
To spend that shortness basely were too long, If life did ride upon a dial’s point . . . v. 2 
Come we to full points here; and are etceteras nothing? . . aera | Henry I V. it. 4. 
Carve out dials quaintly, point by point, Thereby to see the minutes how they n run 3 Henry V/. ii. 5. 
Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice points? . . . ‘ Iv. 7. 
With all their honourable points of ignorance Pertaining thereunto ae ade si : Henry VIII. i. 3. 
Sharp thorny points Of my alleged reasons, drive this forward . . . . .. . - . Hg 
But how to make ye suddenly an answer, In such a point of weight . . . . . iii, x, 
But in this point All his tricks founder, and he brings his ea After his patients death . i 2, 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatness . . ‘ é lik. 2. 
I do enjoy At ample point all that I did possess, Save these r men’s looks. ‘ Tre 708. ‘and Cress, ili. 3. 
Admits no orifex for a point as subtle As Ariachne’s broken woof toenter. . . 2. Ww 
One direct way should be at once to all the points 0’ the compass. . . 8 Coriolanss: ii. 3. 
For any benefit that points to me, Either in hope or present, I ’Id exchange Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm, Curbing his lavish spirit . . . . pee i. 2. 
All our service In every point twice done and then done double. . . .... . 1. 6. 
A figure like your father, Armed at point exactly cap-a-pe . . : Hamlet, 1. 2. 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: You, as your business and desire shall ee you .i. 5. 
Between the pass and fell incensed points Of mighty opposites . . .... . 2. WD 
My point and period will be throughly wrought, Or well orill . . . 1... | Ki ee Lear, iv. 7. 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving finger at! . . . . Othello, iv. 2. 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, Nor curstness grow to the matter A #¢. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks Best to preserve it . .. . iii. 4. 
Thou wert dignified enough, Even to the point ofenvy . ...... 4.4. Combate, ii. 3. 
Well, then, here’s the point; You must forget to bea woman . . ....-. . . lig 
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Point. — You are appointed for that office: The due of honour in no point omit . Cymdedine, iii. 5. 
Point-BLANK. — Now art thou within point-blank of our jurisdiction regal. «2 Henry VJ. iv. 7. 
Potnt-pevice. — You are rather point-device in your accoutrements . . . AS Vou Like /t, im. 2. 
PoiNnT-peEvise. — Such insociable and po nt-devise companions . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 
I will wash off gross acquaintance, I will be point-devise the very man . . . /welf/th Vight, i. 5. 
Potisa. — Were equal poise of sin and charity. - .  Aleas. for Meas. i. 4. 
It shall be full of poise and difficult weight And feartak to Be erauted oe ew ee) Othello, in. 4. 
Potsep. — Our imputation shall be oddly poised In this wild action . . . . = Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Both merits poised, each weighs nor less nor more. . $2 °% betes fat at o>. AES 
You saw her fair, none else being by, Herself poised with hereelli in Siher eve Ramee and Fultet, i. 2. 
Porson. — Their great guilt, Like poison given to work a great time after... .  . Lempest, ii. 3. 
Clamours of a jealous woman Poisons more aks than a mad oer tooth . Com. of Errors, 


The poison of that lies in youtotemper. . . we we ew ew .) Much Ado, ii. 
Universal plodding poisons up The nimble eoirits: in ‘the arteries . . . Love's L. Lost, wv. 
If you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not baveuge? Mer. of Venice, iti. 
I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel .« 2 2 2. . . AS Vou Like It, v. 
What dish o’ poison has she dressed him! . 2... ee ee ee ew ee Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth. . st, Sel . . Ning Fohn, i. 
The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood Which breathed this poison . . Richard 11.1. 
They love not poison that do poison need . 2. 2. 6 0 © 8 ee ew te ee ee el CU, 


In poison there is physic . . . ct as, vert ‘ . . « 2 Henry 1V~.1. 
Hide not thy poison with such sugaiwa onde: Lay not thy hands onme .. 2 Henry VI. ii. 
Poison be their drink! Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that aed taste] . . ill. 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth! ... as bade be . airs VI. 1. 
Never came poison from so sweet a place. — Never hung poison ona ioulee toad Richard 1/1. i. 
Attended to their sugared words, But looked not on the poison of their hearts . . iil. 
All goodness Is poison tothy stomach . ..... aa ae Ficuey VU. li. 
It is a mind That shall remain a poison where it is, Not ecisan any further . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Let them not lick The sweet which is their poison . 2. . 1 6 6 0 ee ee ew ee wh 
Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather Than pity note how much . . ~ 2 v. 


Take thou some new infection to thy eye, And the rank poison of the old will ie Rom: and Ful. i 1. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower Poison hath residence .. . . a ee ee 
A cup, closed in my true love’s hand? Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end se ee ee 
I will kiss thy lips; Haply some poison yet doth hang onthem. . . oe a ee 
Steel, nor poison, Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing,Can touch him futihier . . Macbeth, ii. 
O, this is the poison of deep grief or eee ee ae we ee ee we Ff anileds av. 
He is justly served; It is a poison tempered by himself se “ois o's2 as Oh - a Se OWE 
The potent poison quite v’er-crows my spirit . . . a a a a ae ee, 2 
Rouse him: make after him, poison his delight, Piodain him in the sree - « « « Othello, i. 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons. . a ee ae ee ee ae ee 
This is thy work: the object poisons sight; Let it be hid. 


e e e e oe e . . e e ° . Vv. 


Now I feed myself With most delicious poison . . we ete we we Ant. and Cleo. i. 
If they had swallowed poison, ’t would appear By external swelling a a v. 
Such boiled stuff As well might poison poison! . . Bio abe " Cymbeline, i i. 
Poxs.—Then he drew a dial from his poke, And, looking on it ceith ‘ackohiene eye As Vou Ll. /t, ii. 
Potacks. — When, in an angry parle, He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice . . . Aamlet,i. 
PoLanp. —I warrant, her rags and the tallow in them will burn a Poland winter Com. of Err. iii. 
Pore. — We’ ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, Painted upona pole. . . . . Macbeth, v. 
When yond same star that ’s westward from the pole Had made his course. . . . //amlet, i. 
The soldier’s po'e is fall’n : young boys and girls Are level now with men . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
PorecatTs! there are fairer things than polecats, sure. . . 2 « « Merry Wives, iv. 
Poricy. — Both strength of limb and policy of mind, Ability i inmeans. . . . . Much Ado, iv. 


I will o’errun thee with policy ; I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways . As Vou Like It, v. 
Is there no military policy, how virgins might blowup men?. . .. . + . . Adl’s Well,i. 
Smacks it not something of the policy? . 2. 6. 1 1 1 ee ww ew et we King Fohn, ii. 
That were some love, but little policy. . . . « Richard II. v. 
Never did base and rotten policy Colour her working with sich deadly v wouras . i Henry IV. i. 
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Poticy.— Turn him to any cause of policy, The Gordian knot of it he will unloose . Henry V. i. 


They tax our policy, and call it cowardice . . 2. 1. 1 © « + « ts « Lvot. and Cress. i. 
And policy grows into an ill opinion . . eo -yh te at edd Ae Sa 
Honour and policy, like unsevered friends, r the. war nae prow together . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 


Men must learn now with pity to dispense; For policy sits above conscience 7imon of Athens, iii. 
This brain of mine Hunts not the trail of policy so sure As it hath usedtodo. . . Hamlet, ii. 


A punishment more in policy than in malice . . . . . « Othello, ii. 3. 
That policy may either last so long, Or feed upon sich nice sand: waterish diet . sc chs lil. 3. 
Potitic. — So politic a state of evil that they will not admit any good part to intermingle Much A ee Vv. 2. 
I have been politic with my friend, smooth with myenemy . ... . . As You Like It, v. 4. 
I will be proud, I will read politic authors . . . we ew ew ew ww te Lwelfth Night, ii. 5. 
A certain convocation of politic worms are e’en at him . ob ae 2, ig Hamlet, iv. 3. 
He shal] in strangeness stand no further off Than in a politic distance: ~ 0 . ee) Othello, tii. 3. 
Potrric1an. — I had as lief be a Brownist asa politician . . . . . . - Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now o’er-reaches . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 1. 
Like a scurvy politician, seem To see the things thou dost not . . . . « «. King Lear, - 6. 
Pot. — J.ook, whether the withered elder hath not his poll clawed like a Pee 2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
His beard was as white as snow, All flaxen was his poll . . .... . . . Hamlet, iv. 5. 
Potcusion. — I say, the pollusion holds in the exchange . . BS ao oes oe eae s L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Potonrus. — Where is Polonius? — In heaven; send hither tosee ... . . . . Hamlet, iv. 3. 
Po.tTroons. — Patience is for poltroons, suchashe .. . ~ . « « 3 Henry V7. i. 1. 


PoMEGRANATE.— Beaten in Italy for picking a kernel out of a (pomegranate ». 2. « All's Well, ir. 


PomMEWATER.—Ripe as the pomewater, who now hangeth likea jewel i in the ear ofczlo Z. L. Lost, iv. 
Pomp.—Turn melancholy forth to funerals; The pale companion is not for our pomp Jia. NV. Dreamy, i. 


I will wed thee in another key, With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling . . . i. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet ‘Than that of painted pomp? As You Like It, ii. 
The house with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for pomp to enter . Ad/’s Well, iv. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, To this unlooked for, unprepared pomp. . King Fokn, ii. 
Confusion waits, As doth a raven on a sick-fall’n beast, The imminent decay of wrested pomp _ iv. 
There the antic sits, Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp .. . . . . Richard 11. iii. 
The tide of pomp That beats upon the high shore of this world. . . . . . . Henry V.iv. 
I will slay myself, For living idly here in pomp andease . . . . « « § Henry V1. 1. 


What is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust? And, live we how we can, yet die we must 3 Henry V/.v. 


Till this time pomp was single, but now married To one above itself . . . . . Henry VIII. 1. 


Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: I feel my heart new opened. . . ilk. 
Like madness is the glory of this life, As this pomp shows to a little oil and root Timon of A thens, i 1; 
Willing misery Outlives incertain pomp, is crowned before . . . : . . iv. 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, And crook the pregnant hinges of the ened Hamlet, iii. 
Take physic, pomp; Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel . . . . . . King Lear, in. 
The rvyal banner, and all quality, Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious wart . Othello, iii. 
Ponp. — His filth within being cast, he would appear A pond as deep as hell. Afeas. for Meas. iii. 


There are a sort of men whose visages Do cream and mantle like a standing pond: Mer. of Venice, i. 
It had froze them up, As fish areinapond. ... . wee ew ew ww e 2 Henry IV. i. 
But, you know, strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds ae a ae Cymbeline, i : 
Ponperous. — If your more ponderous and settled project May suffer alteration Winter's Tale, iv. 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings Most ponderous and substantial things . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Pontarpbs. — She speaks poniards, and every word stabs . . . « + « Much Ado, ii. 
PoNnTIFICAL. — My presence, like a robe pontifical, Ne’er seen but wondered at 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Poot. — Drinks the green mantle of the standing pool . . . .. . . . « . King Lear. iii. 
Poor. — Thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern in the poop. . . . . 1 Henry IV. ini. 
The poop was beaten gold; Purple the sails . 2... . 2. ee e 6 ee Amt. and Cleo. ii. 
Poor. — Most poor matters Pointto rich ends . . . 1. 1 2 6 ee ee we wo Lempest, iii. 
And high and low beguiles the rich and poor . . . ~ 0 0 o « «) Merry Wives, i. 
Stones whose rates are either rich or poor As fancy values them - « « « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
When rich villains have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will Afuch A do, iii. 
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Of that nature that to your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor ZL. Z. Lost, v. 2 


A poor boy, — Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew’sman ... . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
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Poor. — ’T is not so well that I am poor, though many of the rich are damned . .  AU/’s Well, i. 3. 
My friends were poor, but honest; so’s my love. . 2. 1. 1 ee ee eee ee et hE 
A truth's a truth, the rogues are marvellous poor. . . . 2. 1. 6 8 ee ee ee ee WBE 
O world, how apt the poor are tobe proud! . . 2... 2. 2. «© ss) Lwelfth Night, iii. 1. 
O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls! . 2. 0. 0. ee ee ee ew we Winter's Tale, iti. 3. 
Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor . . . 1. 2. 6 6 - 6 ee  . Richard 11. ii. 3. 
They are exceeding poor and bare, too beggarly . . . . . . 1 1 ee .) Ot Henry IV. iv. 2. 
I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient .. ~ 2 « . . 2 Henry IV. i, 2. 
He’s poor in no one fault, but stored with all. — Pepecially: in ards ~ 2 6 © «) Cortolanus, iW. 1. 
O, she is rich in beauty, only poor, That when she dies with beauty diesherstore Romeoand Juliet, i. 1. 
He ’s poor, and that’s revenge enough . . . 1. 1 ee ee eee) Léon of Athens, tir. 4. 
When that the poor have cried, Cwsar hath wept . . . . . «ww se Fdius Cesar, iii. 2. 
Now lies he there, And none so poor todo him reverence... .... . 2... . Ub. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. . . % Wo ew loa. we” 4 ae Alaebethi wv. 3. 
To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove Ganiadee o. oe . . Hanilet, iti. 1. 
Why should the poor be flattered? No, let the candied tongue lick absurd ponte ee we 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies . 2. . 2. 1 1 1 ew ee te iii, 2. 
A love that makes breath poor,and speech unable . . . . é 4 ‘Ki ing Lenk: Pe 
That art most rich, being poor; Most choice, forsaken ; and meat loved: despised i yin a Ey 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, That bide the a: of this pitiless storm...) siti. 4. 
Poor Tom'sa-cold . . . . ho oe ae ge Ake ee ee, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him And makes me apoar indeed gr ce ae wee et ORR Oy 3: 
Poor and content is rich,and rich enough . . . eae ce Uae “Ae a 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter To him that ever tears he shall be pee ie is ill. 3. 

PooreER.—I have often wished myself poorer, that I might come nearer to you 77s20n of A hens: i. 2. 

Poor-JoHNn. — A kind of not of the newest Poor-John. A ns fish! . 2. 2 . Tempest, ii. 2. 

Poory. — Be not lost So poorly in your thoughts . . . . ~ 2 0 « « «) Macbeth, it. 2. 

PoPpERINn. — O, that she were An open et cztera, thou a paperin pear! . . Romeoand Fulset, ii. 1. 

Popinjay. — To be so pestered with a popinjay, Out of my grief and my impatience 1 //enry JV. i. 3. 

Poppy. — Not poppy, nor mandragora, Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world . . . Othello, iii. 3. 

PopuLARITY.—A companion to the common streets, Enfeoffed himself to popularity 1 Henry 7 V. iii. 2. 

PorcuHeEs. — And in the porches of my ears did pour The Jeperous distilment. . . . Hamlet, i. 5. 

Porg. — As, painfully to pore upon a book To seek the light of truth 2. . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 1. 

PoritnG. — And the poring dark Fills the wide vessel of the universe . . . . Fleury V. iv. Prol. 

PORK-EATERS.—If we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly have a rasher A/er. of len. iii. 

PORPENTINE. — Do not, porpentine, do not: my fingersitch . . . . . . Yvrot. and Cress. ii. 


Till that his thighs with darts Were almost like a sharp-quilled porpentine . . 2 Henry 9'/. iii. 
Each particular hair to stand an end, Like quills upon the fretful porpentine . . . /Yazilet, i. 


Porpus. — When I saw the porpus how he bounced andtumbled. . . . . . . « Pericles, ii. 
PoRRIDGE. — He receives comfort like cold porridge . 2. 2. 6. 1 6 « 6 «© os « Lempest, ii. 
I had as lief you would tell me of a mess of porridge . . . . . . « « « Alerry Wives, iii. 
I had rather pray a month with mutton and porridge . . . Sa te oe Bore ss ost, 4: 
Your date is better in your pie and your porridge than in your cheek oe eo ew « Abl’s Well, i. 
PoRRINGER. — Why, this was moulded ona porringer. . . . . «© « « Yam. of the Shrew, iv. 


PortT.—Showing a more swelling port Than my faint means would grant continuance Jer. of Men. i. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ports and happy havens Richard //. i. 
Golden care ! That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide! . . . . . . .) 2 Henry IV. iv. 

PorTABLE. — Let him, like an engine Not portable, lie under this report. . Zvot. and Cress. ii. 
All these are portable, With other graces weighed . . . . . «1. ss « « . Macbeth, iv. 
How light and portable my pain seems now! . . . . . « King Lear, He 


PorTAGE. — Let it pry through the portage of the head Like the biaes'c cannon... /fenry Vwi 


PORTANCE. — And portance in my travels’ history . . ee Ee ie ae 1. 
PoRTCULLISED.—You have engaoled my tongue, Doubly porteullised w “ith a teeth and lips Rich. I1.1. 
PorRTENT.—A prodigy of fear and a portent Of broached mischief to the unborn times 1 Henry JV. v. 


For warnings, and portents, And evils imminent. . . 0 ew we) Fulius Caesar, ii. 
These are portents; but yet I hope, I hope, They do not pointe onme ... . . . Othello, v 
PorTER. — Poor mechanic porters crowding in Their heavy burdens. . . . . . . Henry V.i. 
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Porrer. — If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old ue coraine the key . . ne . 3. 
I pray you,remember the porter. . m . 3s 
Portion.—What prodigal portion have I spent, that I should come to such penury? A s You Like 11 i, 1. 
PortLy. — A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; of a cheerful look. . 1 Henry JV. ii. 4 
PorTRAIT.—What’s here? the portrait of a blinking idiot, Presenting me a schedule | Mer. of Ven. ii. 
PorTRAITURE. — By the image of my cause, I see The portraiture ofhis . . . . . Hamlet, v 
PortuGat. — My affection hath an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal As You Like /t, iv. 
Pose. — Say you so? then I shall pose you quickly. . . . - + Meas. for Meas. ii. 
PosiT1on.—1 do not strain at the position, —Iti is familiar, —but at the author’ s drift Trot. & Cress. iii. 
It is a most pregnant and unforced position se 8 ee we ww ww ew ww tw) Othello, ii. 
Positive. — It is as positive as the earth is firm. . . » « « Merry Wives, iii. 
Possgss.—’T is in reversion that I do possess ; But what it i. that i is not yet known Richard 11. ii. 
I do enjoy At ample point all that I did possess . . - « « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
PossessEp with such a gentle sovereign grace, Of such enchanting Srenence - Com. of Errors, ii. 
As well derived as he, As well possessed; my love is more thanhis . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Deposing thee before thou wert possessed, Which art possessed now to aici thyself Richard 1. ii. 
Meanwhile I am possessed of that ismine . . . . Titus Andron. i. 
Possgssion.—My foolish rival, that her father likes Only for his possessions Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Then we find The virtue that possession would not showus . . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 


en eran ro 


Our strong possession and our right forus . .. 2 0 ee ww. King Sohn, i. 
’T is a chough; but, as I say, spacious in the possession of dirt . » + « « « « « Hamlet, v 
PossetT. — We’ll have a posset for’t soon at night. . . . . . . . . . «) Merry Wives, i. 
Thou shalt eat a posset to-night at my house . . fe ee a wise, VE ABS 
I have drugged their possets, That death and nature a contend: about them . . . Macbeth, ii. 2. 
PossiBiLrTigs. — Seven hundred pounds and possibilities is goot gifts . . . . Merry Wives, i. 1. 
Speak with possibilities, And do not break into these deep extremes . . . . Titus Andron. iii. 1. 
PossrsiLity. — 1 have speeded hither with the very extremest inch of posssbaty 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
PosstTABLz. — You must speak possitable. . . . . Merry Wives, i. 1. 
Post.—’T is good to be sad and say nothing. —Why then, ej is good t to be a post As You Like It, iv. 1. 
Rend bars of steel And spurn in pieces posts of adamant . . . . . « 1 Henry VI. i. 4. 
As thick as hail Came post with post .-. . : . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
Postgriors.—In the posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude call the afternoon L.L. Lost, v. 1. 


Postreriry.—Truth should live from age to age, As ’t were retailed to all posterity Richard ///. iii. 1. 


For beauty starved with her severity Cuts beauty off from all posterity . . Romeo and Fultet, i. x 
Postrern.—As hard to come as fora camel To thread the postern of a small needle’seye Richard lI. v.5 
Posters of the sea and land, Thus do go about, about . . . ~ . « « Macbeth, i. 3. 
Postina. — This exceeding posting day and night Must wear your spirits low . « All's Well, v. 1. 
Posturg. — The posture of your blows are yet unknown... ... . . Fulius Cesar,v. 1 

Postures beyond brief nature, for condition. . . . . . 2 5 0 « 6 6 © 6) 6Cymbeline, v. § 
Posy. — Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? —’T is brief, my lord . . . . . Hamelet, iii. 2 
Pot.—Were not I a little pot and soon hot, my very lips might freeze tomy teeth Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 1. 

I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety . . . . . ~ + « « « Henry V. iii. 2. 

The three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops. . . . eo ee ww ew ew e) 62 Henry V1. iv. 2. 

There was more temperate fire under the pot of her ayes ands . Trot. and Cress. i. 2. 


Green earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds, Remnants of packthread . . Romeo and Fuliet, v. 1. 
PoraTions. — To forswear thin potations and to addict themselves to sack . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 


Hath to-night caroused Potations pottle-deep . . . . . «. Othello, ii. 3. 
PotraTors.—Let the sky rain potatoes ; let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves Merry Wives, Vv. 5. 
Potcu. —I’ll potch at him some way Or wrath or craft may gethim . . . . . C ortolanus, i. 10. 
Potency. —I would to heaven I had your potency! . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
PotentT.—No man so potent breathes upon the ground But I will beard him . 1 Henry IV. iw. 1. 

As he is very potent with such spirits, Abuses metodamnme. . . « Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, My very noble and approved good sndsters Othello, i. 3. 

I learned it in England, where, indeed, they are most potent in potting . . . ii. 3. 
Potrentates. — Dost thou infamonize me among potentates?. . . . .. . Lous : Lost, Vv. 2. 

This gentleman is come to me, With commendation from great potentates 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 

Kings and mightiest potentates must die, For that’s the end of human misery 1 Henry V/. iii. 2. 
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PoTENTIAL. — The profits of my death Were very pregnant and potential spurs. . King Lear, ii. 
PoTeNnTLy. — You are potently opposed; and with a malice Of as great size. . Henry VIII. v. 
Though I most powerfully and potently believe . 2. . 2. 2. 1 ee ee . . Hamlet, i. 


Potion. — Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! . .. ... . Mid. N. Dream, i iil. 


They did fight with queasiness, constrained, As men drink potions . . . . . 2 Henry JI’, 
Potter. — My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel; I know not where Iam 1 Henry VJ. i 
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PotTT1InG. — I learned it in England, where, indeed, they are most potent in potting . Othello, 11. 3 

PotrtT.ye-perP. — Hath to-night caroused Potations pottle-deep . . BS - wt te Be. “ANE 

Poucn. — Tester I'l] have in pouch when thou shalt lack, Base Phrygian Turk ! ' Merry Wives, 1. 3 

Spectacles on nose and pouch on side, Hs youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide As ¥. ZL. /t, ii. 7 
Pouttics.—Is this the poultice for my aching bones?. . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 5. 
i. 3. 
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PouncetT-Box. — And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held A pounce box: . . ' Henry IV, 


Pounp. — Seven hundred pounds and possibilities is goot gifts . . . .« . . Merry Wives,1. 
I had rather than a thousand pound he were out of the house. 1. 1. 1 6 we we ew ws CT 
What a world of vile ill-favoured faults Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-year!  . ii. 
Let the forfeit Be nominated for an equal pound Of your fair flesh. . . . . Mler. of Venice, i. 


A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man Is not soestimable . . Va ne ee a ae ee ee 
I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh To-morrow to my bloody erediter bog lil. 
The words expressly are, ‘a pound of flesh’: Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh iv. 
Nor cut thou less nor more But just a Sout of flesh . . . : iv. 1. 
If thou cut’st more Or less than a just pound, be it but so much ‘As faalees it light or heavy: . iw 
I would give a thousand pound I could run as fast asthou canst . . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
A thousand pounds a year for pure respect! No other obligation. . . - Henry VII. ii. 3. 
Pour. — Nay, had I power, I should Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Poverty. — What with poverty, Iam custom-shrunk. . . . . . . . + « Meas. for Meas. i.2 
I am a fool, and full of poverty . . : eat ok al w Sw above sa. Losty ve a 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow An ave af poverty. . . . . Ser. of Venice, iv. 4. 
Mistake me not so much To think my poverty is treacherous . . . . . . AS You Like It, i. 3 
So holy and so perfect is my love, And I in such a poverty of grace . . 1. . 2 gs Me 
His coffers sound With hollow poverty and emptiness . . a ee | envy 1V.1.3 
She hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her & As a 
So much is my poverty of spint, So mighty and so many my defects . . . . Rickard 111. ni. 7 
My poverty, but not my will, consents.—I pay thy aaa and not thy will Romeo and Fultet, v.1. 
Steeped me in poverty tothe very lips ...... eof, ei Se ta Bee ae » OMe Aye 
You houseless poverty . . . . King Lear, itt. 4 
Powper. — Food for powder, food fo Sowden: : they aT fill a a pit as well as better 1 Henry 1V. iv. 2. 
As violently as hasty powder fired Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb RXomeo and xliet, v. 1. 
Power. — Some heavenly power guide us Out of this fearful country! . . . . . « Lempest, v. 1 
Would noc rather Make rash remonstrance of my hidden power . . . . Sfeas. for Meas. v. 1 
Would you create me new? Transform me then, and to your power I '’!! yield Com. of acai ii. 2. 
Here we wander in illusions: Some blessed power deliver us from hence! . . Iv. 3. 
Whose will still wills It should none spare that come within his power . . . Love's Le Lost, ii, 3 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill . 2. . 2. 1. 1 3 ew te ew et ew ew ee CU 
I fear these stubborn lines lack power to move. ® dee er ao Re eS 
Gives to every power a double power, Above their functions arid ele ‘ethices ey dey 3 Iv. 3 
I know not by what power I am made bold, Nor how it may concern my modesty J. N. Dai 11. 
And ere a man hath power to say, ‘Behold! ’ The jaws of darkness do devour itup . . . .i.3 
I wot not by what power, But by some power itis . . . ... 2s. . Wet 
There is such confusion in my powers, As, after some oration fairly spoke . Mer. of Voaices Hi. 2 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, The attribute to awe and majesty . . . . iv.3 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s When mercy seasons yar a ca oS GOVE 
-There is no power in the tongue of man Toalterme . . ei Tee ee ee Hee ok we. ST 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze By the sweet power ali music. . . ee | 
If ever,—as that ever may be near,— You meet in some fresh cheek the power of rane A s ¥ Ou ee It, ii. §. 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy Rather in power than use . . . . Adl’s Well,i... 


What power is it which mounts my love sohigh? . 2... 6. ee eo 
If powers divine Behold our human actions, astheydo .... 4... Wouters T, ale, iii. 
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‘Power. — Strength matched with strength, and power confronted power . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
A greater power than we denies allthis . . . Gee a See! a ea Se - 
Now powers from home and discontents at home Meet i in one Tine Be Sewer SS ‘ iv. 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, Because my power is weak and all ill left Richard 71. ii. 
Through our security, Grows strong and great in substance andin power .. . . . . © ili 
Both young and old rebel, And all goes worse than I have powertotell. . . . . . . . iid 
Eating the air on promise of supply, Flattering himself in project of a power . . 2 Henry IV. i. 


You speak as having power to do wrong. . SECs ae ee & Se ae es Ge 
With such powers As might hold sortance with his qualia e-news? Sr ta Be ee Sa A. 
Sorrow and grief have vanquished all my powers. . . e . . « «2 Henry VI, ii. 
Powers are your retainers, and your words, Domestics to yt, serve a your will. Henry VIII. ii. 
My heart dropped love, my power rained honour, more On youthanany . . . . . =. iii 


Then every thing includes itself in power, Power into will, will into appetite TZyvot. and Cress. i. 
And appetite, an universal wolf, So doubly seconded with willand power . . . . . . . eh 
Were | alone to pass the difficulties And had as ample power as I have will . . . . 1.) oik. 


Tuned too sharp in sweetness, For the capacity of my ruder powers . . . . . . . ee) Ali. 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose. . . . ese a ee TL 
Sometimes we are devils to ourselves, When we will tempt the frailty of c our eowets: a iv. 


It is a power that we have no powertodo . . ie aS Tak od Coridlanaé, 3 li. 
T would have had you put your power well on Before you had worn it OUt sc Se a, oa he 
Now we have shown our power, Let us seem humbler after itis done ........ «Iv. 


If any power pities wretched tears, To that I call! . . . . - 0 « « 6 Lttus Andron. iii. 
A greater power than we can contradict Hath thwarted our intents . . . Romeo and Fuliet, v. 
What a mental power This eye shoots forth! . . . . . Limon of Athens, i. 
I myself would have no power; prithee, let my meat make hee ilent: $y oe a a ae eae 
Being of no power to make his wishes good: His promises fly so beyond his state fe Oe Tah NG 
Every bondman in his own hand bears The power to cancel his captivity . . Fulius Caesar, i. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins Remorse from power . . . . . 6 « 6 e+ «) th 


Arming myself with patience To stay the providence of some high powers . . . 


te te See +, ING 
Merciful powers, Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature Gives way to! . . Macbeth, ii. 
Though I could With barefaced power sweep him from my sight . . ‘ or ere ee ie 
Laugh to scorn The power of man, for none of woman born Shall harm Macbeth i ee a AVS 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me Into his power . . . a ies a ey as. 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can cal] our power to account? ad. ga ee 
No man that’s born of woman Shall e’er have power uponthee ....... 2... ~=«~°*¥V. 


O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power Sotoseduce! . . . . « » Hamlet, i. 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power To assume a pleasing ‘shape i ee ae a Sasa, CUTE 
The power of beauty will sooner transform honesty from what itis . . er ee ee ae 
Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, When power to flattery bows? King Lear, i. 


I am ashamed That thou hast power to shake my manhoodthus ... . Be ar ee ee ae 
a ea ee AN 
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That will not see Because he doth not feel, feel vour power quickly . . . ......~ iv. 
The power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills . . 2... 1 we) Othello, i. 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers Deny us for our good . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope Says it will come tothe full . 2... . ii. 


All the power of his wits have given way to his impatience . . . . . 
Our power Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men May blame . 


The want is but to put those powers in motion That long tomove. . . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 
A certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would cease The present power of life . . ..... ~V~ 
The power that I have on you is to spare you; The malice towards you to forgive you. . .  v. 
The fingers of the powers above do tune The harmony of this peace. i iCal was ie, des ee TE 
PowERFULLY. — Though I most powerfully and potently believe. . . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
PrABBLES. — It were a goot motion if we leave our pribbles and prabbles . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Practic. — So that the art and practic part of life Must be the mistress to this theoric Henry V. i. 
Practice. — Thou art suborned against his honour In hateful practice . . Meas. for Meas. v. 


Despite his nice fence and his active practice, His May of youth . . . . . . Much Ado,v 


Under whose practices he hath persecuted time with hope . . . . . . . .) OAMl’s Well, i. 
This is a practice As full of labour as a wise man’sart . . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
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Practice. — This practice hath most shrewdly passed upon thee. . . . . . Swelfth Night, v. 
Bid him recount ‘The fore-recited practices. . 2 6 1 6 ew ew ww ww Memry VILLA. 
How came Hispractices to light? 2... 6 6 8 ee ee ee we ee we TH 
Whilst I at a banquet hoid him sure, I ’1l find some cunning practice out of hand 7etxs A ndron. v. 
Older in practice, abler than yourself ‘fo make conditions. . . . « . « « Ftelius Casar, iv. 
This disease is beyond my practice . . oe - . . Macbeth, v. 
Heavens make our presence and our piaetices Pleasant and helpful to hint’ . . « Hamlet, ii. 
Shall uncharge the practice And call it accident . 2. 1 1 1 we ee ew ee ee OW 
On whose foolish honesty My practices ride easy. . 2. 2. 6 © 1 © © «© «© «) Adug Lear, i. 
Mere prattle, without practice, Is all his soldiership. . . — ~ « « « Othello, i. 


And must be driven To find out practices of cunning hell, Why his should be. set Barn Se aT 
Practisg. — Ere I learn love, 1 Il practise toobey . . ww ww ee | (Com. of Errors, it. 
I will not practise to deceive, Yet, to avoid deceit, I meanto learn . . . . . Alng Sohn, i. 
PRACTISED. — He appears ‘l'o have practised more the whip stock than the lance . . ericles, ii. 
PRACTISER. — Sweet practiser, thy physic Lwilltry . . 2. . 6. 2. 6 ee ew ew AU's Wel, it. 
A practiser Of arts inhibited and out of warrant . . . 1. o> & ce eww (3 Othella, 1. 
PRAGUE. — As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and fal ~ . « Lwellth Night, iv. 
Praise. — Thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise And make it halt behind her. . Zemzfest, iv. 
Far behind his worth Comes all the praises that 1 now bestow . . . . /woGen. of Verona, ii. 
O, flatter me; for love delights in praises . . 1. 6 1 2 6 ee ee ee ee ee CU 
First he did praise my beauty, then my speech . . . . . 1. «4 © « «© Com. of Errors, iv. 
Too brown for a fair praise and too little for a great praise . . . 2. © «© - « Much Ada, i. 
Let it be thy part To praise him more than ever man did merit. . . 2. 2. + «© + ee © solid 
Speak you this in my praise, master? In thy condign praise. . . « . . . Love’sL. Lost, i. 
I will praise an eel with the same praise. 2. 2. 2 1 6 ee ee ey ae eee ee a 
My beauty, though but mean, Needs not the painted flourish of your praise Soaks Ge das wcod>, SR 
Willing to be counted wise In spending your wit in the praise ofmine . . . «© «© « « © it 
Garnished With such bedecking ornaments of praise . . ~ & x fe Bat a ae OE 
What, what? first praise me and again say no? O shortlived pride 7 eae oe ee ee 
Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow . . . . 2. 6 ee ee ew ew ew ee eC, 
A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise . . . . . Be NG <ale'ac er “en poe OV: 
It was to show my skill, That more for praise than purpose meant ‘G kill st. Mao iv. 
When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, We bend to that the working of ‘the heart iv. 
Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty Only for praise sake? . . . . . 1. ee OW 
Only for praise: and praise we may afford To any lady that subduesalord ...... =W. 


When shall you hear that I Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, aneye? ... iv. 
To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs, She passes praise ; then praise too short doth blot iv. 
Making the bold wag by their praises bolder . . . ; a ee v. 
I remember him well, and I remember him worthy of thy raise ees Nass ee 3S "Mer. of Venice, i 1. 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow In underprizing it. . . - . ree ti 
Stull gazing in a doubt Whether those peals of praise be hisorno . . 2. . «1 «6 6 «© © © Dib 
Let me praise you while I haveastomach . .. . bi 1G: ats NAD 
How many things by season seasoned are To their rete praise aiid ‘rue perfention eo 8 v. 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. . . . . . . 1 © « AS Fou Like Tt, ii. 
*T is the best brine a maiden can season her praise in . . . ~ 2 2 « All’s Well, i. 


Making them proud of his humility, In their poor praise he hinnbled? Bet ote: See Ae “Wi” aor dey Oe: ers 
The rather will I spare my praises towards him; Knowing himis enough. . . . . . . ih 


However we do praise ourselves, Our fanciesare more giddy and unfirm . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 


May, though they cannot praise us, as little accuseus . . . . . . . « - Winter's Tale, 
Cram ’s with praise, and make ’s As fat as tame things. . . wi ee od se an ds See 
Our praises are our wages: you may ride ’s With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs eo MS Gok 
Much surpassing The common praise it bears . . 2. 1. 1. 41 8 ee ew . Hi 


Flattering sounds, As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond. . . ... . Rese TT, i. 
Worse than the sun in March, This praise doth nourish agues . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iw. 
Making you ever better than his praise By still dispraising praise valued with you . . . . SOV. 
To stop my ear indeed, Thou hast a sigh to b'ow away this praise. . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 
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As rich with praise As is the ooze and bottom of the sea . . . . . . « «© « . Henry Vii. 2. 
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Prarss. — Which is the prescript praise and perfection of a good and particular mistress Henry V. iii. 7. 
Worthiness of praise distains his worth, If that the praised himself bring the praise 7rot. and Cress. i. 3. 
That seeks his praise more than he fears his peril, That knows his valour, and knows not his fear i 3- 
Whatever praises itself but in the deed, devours the deed tw the praise . . . ‘ ; 


Force him with praises: pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry . . . . 2. « . ee |, 
Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we Prove. we we ee ewe ee ee iii. 
No perfection in reversion shall have a praise in present . . i See ee ee eo A 
Praise new-born gawds, Though they are made and moulded of ings naat. eee Oe: ee Sas 
The present eye praises the present object . . ae ae era 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouched, Would seem ‘but modest . » « * Coriolanus, i. 
As if I loved my little should be dieted In praises sauced with lies. . . 2. 6. 2... ee i 
Live; outlive thy father’s days, And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise! . Zitus Andron. j. 


But, soft ! methinks I do digress too much, Citing my worthless praise . . . . . ..-. Vz 
O, pardon me; For when no friends are by, men praise themselves . . . . 1... =) Ve 
I know, no man Can justly praise but what he does affect. . . . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
When the means are gone that buy this praise. The breath is gone whereof this praise is made ii. 
His wonders and his praises do contend Which should be thine or his . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
O, there be players that I have seen play, and heard others praise. . . « « Hamlet, iii. 
Whose worth, if praises may go back again, Stood ets iad on mount of all theage . . . iv. 
We'll put on those shall praise yourexcellence . .. ee oe te ow Le AV 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, Most best, most dearest ds sar Sey OS K ing Lear, i. 
Not being the worst Stands in some rank of praise . 2 1. 1 1 1 ue ew ee ew ew th 
What wouldst thou write of me, if thou shouldst praiseme? . . . . . . . « Othello, ii. 
You praise yourself By laying defects of judgementtome. ..... . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
I will praise any man that will praiseme. . . . . 2. 2 2 ee i 


eo wea ae ene eres 
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Indeed, he plied them both with excellent praises . . Ce, Aes ic te Ce Re ANB 
Moulded the stuff so fair, That he deserved the praise o’ the world ‘ . + « Cymbeline, v. 4. 
Her face the book of praises, where is read Nothing but curious pleasures ~ » « « Pericles, i. 1. 
That monster envy, oft the wrack Of earned praise . . . . . . «+ © « «© « « « iv. Gower. 
Praises, which are paid as debts, And not as given . . ..... y . iv. Gower. 
PRAISED. — For good things should be praised . . . . . «6 6 » « ‘Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
I shall be rather praised for this than mocked. . . . 7 . « 6 « Merry Wives, iii. 2. 
Mine I loved and mine I praised And mine that I was proud on . . e . « Much Ado, iv. 1. 


She whom all men praised, and whom myself, Since I have lost, have loved - » All’s Well, v. 3. 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect A saucy roughness . . . . King Lear, ii. 2. 
Most praised, most loved, A sample to the youngest . . . . 1... «© « «© Cymbeline,i.1. 
And, not dispraising whom we praised, — therein He was as calm as virtue... ... V«O5. 
PRAISEST. — O heavy ignorance ! thou praisest the worst hest. . . . . . - « . Othello, ii. x. 
Pratstnc.—So much for praising myself, who, I myself will bear witness, is praiseworthy Much A do, v. 2. 
This comes too near the praising of myself; Therefore no more of it . . . Mer. of Venice, iit. 4. 
Praising what is lost Makes the remembrance dear . . . . . . . «© - « «© Al’s Well, v. 3. 
PRANK. — And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks . . . . » 0 6 « Com. of Errors, iit. 2. 
’T is that miracle and queen of gems That nature pranks her in attracts my soul 7wel/th Night, ii. 4. 
Hear thou there how many fruitless pranks This ruffian hath botched up .. . iv. 6. 
For they do prank them in authority, Against all noble sufferance. . . . . . Coriolis: it. 
Lay home to him: Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
This admiration, sir, is much o’ the savour Of other your new pranks . . . . King Lear, i. 
PRaTE. — We will not stand to prate; Talkers are no good doers . . . . . . Richard /11. i. 
If thou prate of mountains, let them throw Millions of acresonus . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 
PraTER. — A speaker is but a prater; a rhyme is buta ballad. . ..... . . Henry Viv. 
Pratest. — Why pratest thou to thyself and answer’st not? . . . . « « Com. of Errors, ii. 
Pratinc. — And will she love him still for prating ? let not thy discreet heart think it Ovhed/o, ii. 
PraTTLE. — But I prattle Something too wildly . . . oe ew we ww ww Tempest, iii. 
As, you know, What great ones do, the less will prattle of ae Ts at ey . Twelfth Night, i. 
Mere prattle, without practice, Is all hissoldiership . . . 2... « «+ « « « Othello,i. 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote In mine own comforts. . . 2. . 1. 6 2 se ee ee) oil 
PRATTLER. — Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! . 2. 2. 6 1 6 1 0 oe ew we et Macbeth, iv. 
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Pray.—When I would pray and think, I think and pray To several subjects. Afeas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
We that know what ’t is to fast and pray, Are penitent for your default. . . Com. of B rrors, i. 2 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue docurse . 2. . + + + 2 8 + ¢ . . iv 2 
I dare swear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart . . . 2 2 + 6 + + " Much Ado, i. 1. 
I had rather pray a month with mutton and porridge. 6 + 6 6 se ee Love's L. Lost, i. t 

3 


I will pray, If ever I remember to be holy, For your fair safety. . . . King Fohkn, ii. 3. 
He prays but faintly and would be denied; We pray with heart and soul ‘and all beside Richard 11. Vv. 3 
Speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray . «© - + + 1 + + + et Henry LV. it 
They pray continually to their saint, the commonwealth . . . 6 6 © 6 « © il, 3. 
I thank you all: drink, and pray for me, | pray you «© - 6. + + e+ + + +2 Hen V1. il. 3. 
If I could pray to move, prayers would moveme . . . 2. ee 1 ee oe Feedius Cesar, iil. 1 
And for mine own poor part, Look you, I’llgo pray... 6 6 2 ee ees Hamlet, \. 5. 
Pray can I not, Though inclination be as sharp as will. . 2 2 6 6 6 8 ee lil. 3 
Lovers And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike. . « . + « «+ + < e C yuhalines ill, 2 
Pravep. — How she prayed, that never prayed before . . ° Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 1 
She kneeled, and saint-like Cast her fair eyes to heaven and prayed devoutly . Henry VIII. we 
PRAYER. — All lost! to prayers, to prayers! alllost . . . . . . ee) Lempest, ict 
If ever danger do environ thee, Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers Two Gen. of Ver. i. 1 
His worst fault is, that he is given to prayer ; he is something peevish that way JSlerry Wt: tues, \. 4. 
If my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, I would repent. . - . iv. § 
True prayers, That shall be up at heaven and enter there Ere sup-rise .. "Meas. fur Meas. li. 2 
Prayers from preserved souls, From fasting maids . . . + + © © + es se ef 8 il. 2 
I would desire yuu to clap into your prayers . 2 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee et te es iv. 3 
O that my prayers could such affection move! . 2. «+ © © es es @ + Mid, N. Dream, i. i 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. . rege ee ato saghe aby) oe eo ee a, FN 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak payers: as sams” Se “ye, cit wigs SRC A Se dah oe oh SATS 
Let me say ‘amen’ betimes, lest the devil cross my ead ee ew ew ew Mer. of he lil. g 
I °ll follow him no more with bootless prayers. . . . : iii. 3 
We do pray for mercy; And that same prayer doth teach us all to render The deeds of wietey iv. 3 
Whiles you chid me, I did love; How then might your prayers move t . . As You Like It, iv. 3 
When thou hast leisure, say thy prayers; when thou hast none, remember thy friends A/l’s Well, i. 1. 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. . . . - . . 2 Richard 11.1. 43 
Look upon his face; His eyes do drop no tears, his erayersa are in jest O° 3 at me. Re ONS 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; Ours of true zea] and deep integrity . . . . 2. « Ws 3. 
Let them have That mercy which true prayer ought tohave. . - - - «© «© © © «© «© «+ V3. 
He scorns to say his prayers, lest a’ should be thought acoward . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 2 
Prayers and tears have moved me, gifts could never. . . . . « « 2 Henry V1. iv. 7 
If when you make your prayers God should be so obdurate as poursslves Og Aa ee a ee oe 
As famous and as bold in war As he is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer . . 3 Henry VJ. ii. 
But if an humble prayer may prevail, I then crave pardon. . . ye Ge eg tae IVES 
See, a book of prayer in his hand, True ornaments to know a holy, man. ... Richard I1I. iii. 7 
Their curses now Live where their prayers did. . . . . . . . . Henry VIII. 2 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, And lift my aout to heaven oar So ae Tete a ie Mee ANE 
My prayers Are not words duly hallowed . 2. 6. 6 6 2 ee et et ee ee es ii, 3 
Prayers and wishes Are all Icanreturn. . . . : Po ee | 
Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a prayer without book “Troi. ana Cress. ii. 1 
I have said my prayers and devil Envy say Amen... bs ae ce ii. 3 
And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two And sleeps again ee, ge te Romeo and Suliet, 1. 4 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me. . . . ee « Fulius Caesar, iit. 1 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them Again is sleep we ee te Macbeth, ii. 2 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, Put on with idl prayers. 2 6 2 6 6 + ee IVE 3. 
And what’s in prayer but this two-fold force?. . . . . te ew ew ew ew ew ef Hamlet, iii. 3. 
But, O, what form of prayer Can serve my turn? . . gh a AS en ee ee ae BS A 
And found good means To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart ges Se See a Ss Othello, 1. 3 
She sent him away as cold as a snowball; saying his prayers too . . =. « . . Pericles, iv. 6. 
PRAYER-BOOK. — Wear prayer-books i in my pocket, look demurely . . 4 _ Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 


And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, And stand betwixt two churchmen Richard 111. i. 7. 
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PrayINnG. — Not sleeping, to engross his idle body, But praying . . . . . . Réchard 1/1. iii. 7. 
Preacu. —I have heard you preach That malice was a great and grievous sin . 1 Henry V1. iii. 1. 
O, if I could, what grief should 1 forget! Preach some philosophy to make me mad King Fohn, iii. 4. 


PREACHERS. — They are our outward consciences, And preacherstousall . . . Henry V. iv. 1. 
PREACHING.— His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, Would make them capable Hamlet, iii.4. 
PRECEDENCE. — Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been sain . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
I do not like ‘ But yet,’ it does allay The good precedence . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5. 
PRECEDENT. — That I may example my digression by some mighty precedent . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
*T will be recorded for a precedent. . . . . 2. 2... ee ee ee) Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Have you a precedent Of this commission? . . . . Henry VIII. i. 2. 
A reason mighty, strong, and effectual; A pattern, precedent, ‘aud lively warrant T ttus Andron. v. 3. 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us What levity’s in youth. . . . Y2smon of Athens, i. 1. 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, To keep my name ungored. . . . oe Hamlet, Vv. 2. 
Do it at once; Or thy precedent services are all But accidents unpurposed . ‘A nt. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
Precept. — In action all of precept, he did show me The way twice o’er . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 1. 
As send precepts to the leviathan To come ashore . . . . . . Henry V. iii. 3. 
With precepts that would make invincible The heart that conned them . . « « Coriolanus, iv. 1. 
PrrcePtia.. — Which before Would give preceptial medicine torage . . . . . Much Ado, v. 1. 
Precious. — Held precious in the world’s esteem . ...... .. © ©. Love’s L. Lost, ii. 1. 
It adds a precious seeing tothe eye ak SO See Sa we He Ee ; iv. 3. 
Thy words are too precious to be cast away upon curs . . . yb As i ou s Like It, i. 3. 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, Wears yet a precious eae in hishead .-. iy. 
We hold our time too precious to be spent With such a brabbler . . . . . King John, Vv. 2. 
Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, Preserving life in medicine potable . 2 Henry IV. ww. 5. 


A base foul stone, made precious by the foil Of England’s chair, where he is falsely set Rick //1. v. 3. 
And looked upon things precious as they were The common muck of the world . Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
Wife and child, Those precious motives, those strong knots oflove . . . . . . Macteth, iv. 3. 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, And put it in his pocket! . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 4. 
Nature is fine in love, and where ’t is fine, It sends some precious instance of itself. . . . iv. 5. 
The art of our necessities is strange, That can make vile things precious . . . King Leas, iii. 2. 
PRECIOUS-DEAR.—The brave man Holds honour far more oe than life T. rot. and Cress. V. 3. 
PRECISE. — He was ever precise in promise-keeping . . . . . + « Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
PRECISELY. — Some craven scruple Of thinking too precisely on the event. . . . . Hamelet, iv. 4. 
PrecursE. — Even the like precurse of fierce events .. . Sy ail ia ar ibe atthe See 
PRECURSORS. — Jove’s lightnings, the precursors O’ the dreadful ‘thunder claps. . . Lempest, i. 2. 
PREDECESSORS.—In a cheap estimation, is worth all your predecessors since Deucalion Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, And guardian oftheir bones . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 4. 
PREDESTINATE.—Some gentleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate scratched face Muck Ado, i. 5. 
PREDICAMENT. — To show the line and the predicament Wherein you range. . . 1 Heary IV. i. 3. 
O woful sympathy ! Piteous predicament! . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 3. 
PrepIcTion. — These predictions Are to the world 3 in general a as os Cesar, . « SFulius Caesar, ii. 2. 
Great prediction Of noble having and of royal hope . . . - . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
PREDOMINANCE.—Underwrite in an observing kind His humorous predominatice Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Is ’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame? . . . oe ew ww wt Macbeth, ii. 4. 
Knaves, and thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance’. ne he . . King Lear, i. 2. 
PREDOMINANT. — When he was predominant.— When he was retrograde, I think, rather Adl’s Well, i. 1. 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike Where ’tis predominant... . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Foul subornation is predominant, And equity exiled. . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 1. 
And where the worser is predominant, Full soon the canker death éats up that plant Rom. & Ful. ii. 3. 
Do you find Your patience so predominant in your nature? . . . » . « + « Macbeth, iii. 1. 
PREDOMINATE. — Thou shalt know I will predominate over the peasant ge Se Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
PREFERMENT.—Men, of slender reputation, Put forth their sons to seek preferment 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 3. 
Stands in the gap and trade of moe preferments, With which the time will load him Henry V//J. v. 1. 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, And not by old gradation. . . ... . . Othello, i ia. 
Be but duteous, and true preferment shall tender itself tothee . . . ... . Crmbeline i iil. 5. 
I speak against my present profit, but my wish hath a preferment in’t . ‘ an or © 


Prerers. — Our haste from hence is of so quick condition That it prefers itself . Meas. oe Meas. i. 1, 
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PREGNANT. — How pregnant sometimes his replies are! . . . - + 6 « oe « « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, Where thrift may follow fawning. . .. . ul. 2. 
Common justice, you ’re as pregnant in As art and practice hath enriched any . Afeas. for Meds: Ld. 
*T is very pregnant, The jewel that we find, we stoop and take’t Because we see it. . . li. 1. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, Wherein the pregnant enemy does much 7wel/th Nichia il. 2, 
My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear . . . i. 1. 
The profits of my death Were very pregnant and potential spurs . . . . . . Aung Leak ll. I. 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, Am pregnant to good pity . . . . . . . Iv. 6. 
It is a most pregnant and unforced position . . 2... ee we we we ew ee ee) Othello, tie 1, 
*T were pregnant they should square between themselves... we ee AM and Cleo. i. 1. 

PREJUDICATES the business and would seem To have us make denial we ew ee AMD's Well, i, 2. 

PRELATE. — Rancour will out: proud prelate, in thy face | see thy fury . . . . 2 Henry VILi. 1. 

PREMEDITATED. — Comest thou with deep premeditated lines? . 2 2...) .) ot Henry VJ iii. 1. 

PREMEDITATION. — A cold premeditation for my purpose ! > . . . 3 Henry VT. iii. 2. 

PRENOMINATE. — Ever seen in the prenominate crimes The youth aot breathe of guilty A/amilet, i. 1. 

PRE-OCCUPIED with what you rather must do Than what you should. 2... .) .) Cortolanus, ii. 3. 

PRE-ORDINANCE.—Turn pre-ordinance and first decree Into the law of children Fulins Cesar, iii. 1. 

PREPARATION. — Put myself into my mortal preparation. . . . . 2. 2. . . AM’s Weill, iti. 6. 
Busy hammers closing rivets up, Give dreadful note of preparation . . . . Heuwy V. iv. Prol. 
That’s the way To fool their preparation, and to conquer Their most absurd intents A xt. and Cleo. v. 2. 
You are going to a most festinate preparation Coe ee ee ee ee ee. King Lear, iii. 7: 
Our preparation stands In expectation of them... ge BY Begs ao te Oe Se, ee - A a 
Your preparation can affront no less Than what you hear ot: woe ew ew ww we Cymbeline, iv. 3 

PREPARED. — I am armed and well prepared. . . . . - ee ee ee) Mer. of Venice, iv. 1 

PREPOSTEROUS. — I did encounter that obscene and most preposterous event . Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Being in so preposterous estate as we are . 2. - 1. ee ee ee eee Winter's Tale, v. 2. 
Baseness of our natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions . . . . Othello, i. 3. 

PREPOSTEROUSLY. — Methinks you prescribe to yourself very preposterously . Merry Wives, il. 2. 


And those things do best please me That befal preposterously . . . . . Afid. N. Dream, iii. 2 


PREROGATIVE. — Executing the outward face of royalty, With all prerogative . . . Zemifest, i. 
Our prerogative Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness Imparts this Winter’s Tale, ii. 
The primogenitive and due of birth, Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels roi. & Cress. 1. 
Insisting on the old prerogative And power ?’ the truth o’ the cause . . . . « ~Corivlanus, ili. 

PREROGATIVED. — The plague of great ones; Prerogatived are they less than the base Oshedlo, iil. 

PrESAGE. — Be thou the trumpet of our wrath And sullen presage of your owndecay A ing Fohn, i. 
I have a mipd presages me such thrift, That I should questionless be fortunate Aer. of Venice, 1. 
If heart’s presages be not vain, We three here part that ne’er shall meet again . Richard //. ii. 
If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, My dreams presage some joyful news Rom. and Ful. v. 
Behold yond simpering dame, Whose face between her forks presages snow . . Aéng Lear, iv. 
There ’s a palm presages chastity, if nothing else. . . . . . . + « + « Ant. and Cleo.\. 

PRESAGETH. — My mind presageth happy gain and conquest . . . . . . - « 3 Henry VI. v. 


E’en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth famine . . ~ ee « . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
PRESCIENCE. — Forestall prescience and esteem no act But that of hand . . Trot. and Cress. \. 
PRESCRIBE. — This we prescribe, though no physician... tae gh am ah ee, CMA TL, Ms 
Prescript. — The prescript praise and perfection of a good and particular mistress . Henry V’. iii. 
PRESCRIPTION. — Some prescriptions Of rare and proved effects. . . . . . . <Adl’s Well,i. 

The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but empiricutic . . . . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 

And then have we a prescription to die when death is our physician. . . . . . « Othello, i. 
PRESENCE. — Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted . . . . . Com. eels ii. 

With such a gentle sovereign grace, Of such enchanting presence and discourse . . ili. 


Herc is like to be a good presence of Worthies . . . 2... 2 + hoes Ee Bod: v. 
Now he goes, With no less presence, but with much more love . . . . . "Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Three proper young men, of excellent growth and presence . . . . . . AS You Like It, i. 
Lord of thy presence and no land beside. . . .. . ee ee ee King Sohn, i. 
What presence must not know, From where you do remain let papershow. . . Richard 1. i. 
Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord. . . . .- se Sa 


Would God that any in this noble presence Were enough noble ‘6 be upright judge q oe ee) UW 
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Presence. — Your presence is too bold and peremptory. . . .. ... . « sHemylV.i. 3 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, So common-hackneyed in the eyesofmen. .. . . iii 2 
’T is not my speeches that you do mislike, But 't is my presence that doth trouble ye 2 Heary VJ. i. 1. 
Show a fair presence and put off these frowns, An ill-beseeming semblance fora feast Rome. & Ful. i. 5. 
Her beauty makes This vault a feasting presence full of light . . . 2... 2. 2. - We 
From this time Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence . . . 6S Hamlet, i L 3. 
Heavens make our presence and our practices Pleasant and helpful to him! ‘ae eee ee ee | og 
This presence knows, And you must needs have heard. . . . . . «© 6 ee cd le es 

PRESENT. — Command these elements to silence, and work the es of the prosent . Tempest, i. 1. 
If not a present remedy, at least a patient sufferance . . » . . . Much Ado, i. 3. 
With bills on their necks, ‘ Be it known unto all men by these pressnta?: *, . .As Vou Like It, i. 2. 
Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. — Joy absent, grief is present for that time Richard 11. i. 3. 
His present want Seems more than we shall findit . . . . ..... . Henry lV. iv. 1. 
But, to speak truth, This present grief had wiped it from my mind ... . . 2 Henry IV.i. 


O thoughts of men accursed! Past and to come seems best; things present worst. . . . . i. 
The present eye praises the present object. . . . . « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
For any benefit that points to me, Either in hope or present, 1 "Md exchange Timon of Athens, iv. 
Present fears Are less than horrible i imaginings a : oe - - . . Macbeth, i. 


Thy letters have transported me beyond This ignorant present aS he cig! se RS Yee) pea thy “Sas ee larva 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue. . . . 2. 2 6 1 s+ 6 0 ee ee ew) ith 
We'll put the matter to the present push . . . . - « © « Hamlet, v. 
That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, Nor Suir posed: merit’ in foturity . - Othello, iii. 
To mend the petty present, I will piece Her opulent throne with kingdoms ' Ant. and Cleo. i. 
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For ’t is a studied, not a present thought, By duty ruminated . . . . 2... ee ee) ok 
I speak against my present profit, but my wish hath a prefermentin ’t . . . . Cymbeline,v 
PRESENTATION. — The presentation of but what Iwas . . . . . . e « «) R&ehard 111. iv. 


PRESENTMENT. — The counterfeit presentment of two brothers . . . . . . + « Hamlet, iii. 

When comes your book forth? — Upon the heels of my presentment. . . Timon of Athens, i. 
PRESERVATION. — Nature does require Her times of preservation .. . . . Henry VI/1J, iii. 
PRESERVE. — It is not politic in the commonwealth of nature to preserve virginity. <AdZ’s Well, i. 
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PRESERVING. — Is more precious, Preserving life in medicine potable . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
A madness most discreet, A choking gall and a preserving sweet . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Press not a falling man too far! ’tisvirtue 2. 2 6 6 6 6 6 6 ew ee « Henry VIII. iii. 
Who is it in the press that calls on me? . . o 0 + ow wo 6 Fubius Cesar, i. 
Pressure. — All saws of books, all forms, all pressiites pait S Se ae Ras th oa ae Hamlet, i. 
The very age and body of the time his form and pressure. . . . 2... . . hi, 2. 
Prester. — Bring you the length of Prester John’s foot. . . . pec “Much Ado, ii. 1. 
PresumE.—This gentleman is happily arrived, My mind presumes, for bias own good ZT. of Shrew, i. 2. 
Presume not that I am the thing I was . . . - © « © 0 2 Henry lV. v. 


Because thine eye Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap ‘ails die: o 6 we ew ew e)~=6Pericles, i. 
PresuMInG. — A lunatic lean-witted fool, Presuming on an ague’s privilege . . . Richard //, ii. 
PRESUMPTION. — Let my presumption not provoke ses wrath. . . . 1. . 1 Henry V1, ii. 

That is too much presumption on thy part . . : koe, 4 . 2 Hehry VI. v. 

It is presumption in us when The help of heaven ¢ we count the actofmen . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
PrEsuRMIsE.—It was your presurmise, That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop 2 Henry JV. i. 
PRETENCE. — The pretence whereof being by circumstances partly laid upon . Winter's Tale, iii. 

Against the undivulged pretence I fight Of treasonous malice . . . . 2... « Macbeth, ii. 


Than as a very pretence and purpose of unkindness. . . - 6 « 6 oe e King Lear, i. 
Prettiest. — Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I nursed . - + 6 « « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
And she hath the prettiest sententious of it, of you and rosemary . . go a ey ee A. 
Prettity. — He prettily and aptly taunts himself: So cunning and so young . Richard I171. iii. 
PRETTINESS. — Affliction, passion, hell itself, She turns to favour and to prettiness . Haslet, iv. 
Pretty. — She is pretty, and honest, and gentle . . . . . « . . Merry Wives, i. 


A wench of excellent discourse, Pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any isin Messina . . .. . . . Much Ada, iv. 
Pretty and apt. — How mean you, sir? I pretty, and my saying apt? . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Or I apt, and my saying pretty? — Thou pretty, because little . . . .. . ‘ eee 
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Pretry. — Sweet invocation of a child ; most pretty and patheticall . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot see The pretty follies that themselves commit Jfer. of Venice, ii. 
There is murder in mine eye: ’T is pretty, sure, and very probable . . . As You Like /t, iii. 


It is a pretty youth: not very pretty : But, sure, he’s proud. . . ig: tel Sx oe Se ae A: 
There was a pretty redness in his lip, A little riper and more lusty rea ple Re he Sg at Se 
Walks up and down with me, Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. . . King Fok, iii. 
Any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook . . . 2 « « 2 Henry LV. v. 


We have locks to safeguard necessaries, And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves Henry V. i. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forced Those waters from me which I would have stopped __ iv. 
A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon! 2. 6 0. 6 6 eee ew ew we BR Henry VIA. 


The pretty-vaulting sea refused to drown me . . iii. 2. 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones! Rude faced nuree: old sullen playfellow! Richard WT. iv. 1. 
O, all you gods! O pretty, pretty pledge!. . . ; . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
My daughter ’s of a pretty age. — Faith, 1 can tell hea age santa an ee . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fellswoop? . . . . . . . Macbeth, w. 
I did not take my leave of him, but had Most pretty things tosay. . . . . . « Cymbeline, i. 
With every thing that pretty is, My lady sweet, arise... ee ee ee a ee ee | 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, And yet enriched it 65 6% air. ee ade Sey ems Ge A 


PREVAIL. — Seeing gentle words will not prevail, Assail them with the sain . 2 Henry V7. ww. 
But if an humble prayer may prevail, [then crave pardon... . . . . 3 Henry VI. wv. 


PREVAILING. — A sin prevailing much in youthful men. . - « Come of Errors, v. 
PREVAILMENT. — Messengers Of strong prevailment in Gnhardehed youth . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
Prey. — Methought a serpent eat my heart away, And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. . . ii. 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey . . 2 eo ew ew we ee Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The tenderuess of her nature became as a prey to her erie — ‘ . . . All’s Well, iv. 
The world is grown so bad, That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch Richard /1/. i. 
Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lionin prey. . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 


Humanity must perforce prey on itself, Like monsters of the deep . 
I ’ld whistle her off and Jet her down the wind, To prey at fortune . 
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Priam. — Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night . .. . . . . 2 Henry IVA. 
PrisBBLes. — It were a goot motion if we leave our pribbles and prabbles . . « Merry Wives, i. 
Pricsz. — And held in idle price to haunt assemblies . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. \. 

When rich villains have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will Much A do, iii. 


This making of Christians will raise the price of hogs . . . . Mer. of Venice, in. 
His qualities being at this poor price, I need not to ask you if gold will corrupthim Adl’s Well, iv. 
Our rash faults Make trivial price of serious things . ee a ae ee ee a 
If I were so, He might have bought me at acommon price . ... . 


Falls into abatement and low price, Even in a minute . . . . « Twelfth Night, i. 
Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose; it was the death ofhim . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 
Lucky joys And golden times and happy news of price. . . . . - 2 Henry IV. v. 
I beseech your highness to forgive, Although my body pay the price of it . 2. . Henry V. ii. 
Hath given the doom of death For pax of little price. . as Re he lass oe OS As 


She is a pearl, Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships: . . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
And add, That if he overhold his price so much, We ’Il noneofhim . . . . . . sO 


I would not buy Their mercy at the price of one fair word. . . . . . . « +» Coriolanus, iii. 
I account of them As jewels purchased at an easy price. . . . « Litus Andron. iii. 
It will be of more price, Being spoke behind your back, than to wens fice Romeo and Fultet, ww. 
I know my price, I am worth no worse a place... we we we ee wt et Othello, i. 
It is a great price Forasmall vice. . 2. 2. #2 2 ee ee ee ee we ee 
Prick. — As my ever-esteemed duty pricks meon. . . ~ « « . Love's L. Lost, i. 
If you prick us do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we eee laugh ? > . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
*T is some odd humour pricks him to this fashion. . . Tam. of the Shrew, \ir. 
Prick my tender patience to those thoughts Which honour: and allegiance cannot think Rick. L/. 11. 
What pricks you on To take advantage of the absent time? . . . 1... | oo oe 
Gentlewomen that live honestly by the prick of their needles . . . iene V. i. 


Prick not your finger as you pluck it off, Lest bleeding you do paint the white rose red 1 Hen. VJ. ii. 
Now Phaéthon hath tumbled from his car, And made an evening at the noontide prick 3 Hen. VJ. 1. 
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Prick. — It is too rough, Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn . Romeo and ates i. 4 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down . . . be Hes ga te i. 
What need we any spur but our own cause To prick us to redress? ete am” 8 Julius C ee il, 
I have no spur To prick the sides of my intent. . . Macbeth, i. 
Leave her to heaven And to those thorns that in her B6sorii lodge, To prick and sting her Hamlet, i. 
I will not swear these are my hands: let ’s see; I feel this pin prick. . . . . King Lear, iv. 

PRICKED. — Thereto pricked on by a most emulate pride . ....-+.... Hamlet, i. 


Pricked to ’t by foolish honesty and love . . - + .« Othello, iii. 
PRICKING. — By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this way comes . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Prive. — Fly pride, says the peacock . . . - + « Com. of Errors, iv. 

Can this be true? Stand I condemned for pride and scorn SO rach? oe . . Much Ado, iii. 

Contempt, farewell! and, maiden pride, adieu! No glory lives behind the back ofsuch . .. iii. 

All pride is willing pride, and yoursissoO. . . « «1 sw ee ws 1 « Love’s L. Lost, ii. 

Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed . . : dot Es" la” cas fone “agit gs ANS 

What, what? first praise me and again say no? O short-lived pride! | a See el Se Ses “| TV 

My pride fell with my fortunes . . - . . As You Like It,i. 

Why, who cries out on pride, That can n therein tax ang ‘private party? ie ee orgy, Der one ho. CaN 

The greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck . . . . ... . .. ili 

Sure, he’s proud, and yet his pride becomes him: He’ll make a properman . . .. . ._ iii. 

Contempt nor bitterness Were in his pride or sharpness . . ~ 2 we eo « . All’s Well, i. 


The eagle-winged pride Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts ~ 2 ee . « Richard II. i. 
All souls that will be safe fly from my side, For time hath set a blot upon my sas oat Ch ge Ue 


Would he not fall down, Since pride must havea fall? . . . . . i a i Te ee, 
In the very heat And pride of their contention . . BG cae Hees IV. i. 
Their pride and mettle is asleep, Their courage with hard eur tame and dull . . .. iv. 
Men of all sorts take a pride to gird atme . . Se G8 Henry 7 V~ i. 
Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks, Rei vary iitante prattle of thy pride 1 Henry VT. tii. 
Pride went before, ambition follows him. . . . we ee ew ww ww . 2 Henry VI. i. 
Image of pride, why should I hold my peace? . . Se ge th i. 
Like to autumn’s corn, Have we mowed down in tops et all thee Bridel: as, S- A Pens Vv. L v. 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. . . . . . . . . «1 ©). 0) Richard 11. v. 
I can see his pride Peep through each partofhim ....... .. . . Heary VIII. i. 
My high-blown pride At length broke under me . . . BG ide lth ake ae Bec cance’ ae. MG 
Pride alone Must tarre the mastiffs on, as ’t were their bone. See . Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Call it melancholy, if you will favour the man; but, by my head, ’t is pride’. tte ph ee ANG 


Why should a man be proud ? — How doth pride grow? I know not what prideis . . . .) ik. 
He that is proud eats up himself: pride is his own glass, his own trumpet. . . . . . ~~ ii. 
Speaks not to himself but with a pride That quarrels at self-breath . . 2. 2. 2...) Ok 
That were to enlard his a already pride And add more coalsto Cancer. . . . . . ~~~ ik 
An a’ be proud with me, I'll pheeze his pride. . 2. 2. 2 6 ee eee ee ee 


Pride hath no other glass To show itself but pride . . . Sige cae a Ae 
How one man eats into another’s pride, While pride i is fasting ir in his wantontiens| ea Se. CUM 
Weigh him well, And that which looks like pride is courtesy. . . a te ae ee 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, Was by a mousing owl hawked at . « . Macbeth, ii. 
Thereto pricked on by a most emulate pride, Dared tothe combat. . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her . . . . « King Lear, i. 
Whose easy-borrowed pride Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows’ < ae he Ie: ADS 
He, as loving his own pride and purposes, Evades them . . . . . « Othello, i. 
*T is pride that pulls the country down; Then take thine auld cloak about thee ee ste? 4c. HUIS 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! . . ie te dee oe OR ae A 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross As i ooranice ade spank ee ere a eee | 


Priest. — A priest that lacks Latin anda rich man that hath not the gout . As Vou Like It, iit. 
I am one that had rather go with sir priest than sir knight . . . . . . «Lwelfth Night, iii. 
No Italian priest Shall tithe or toll in our dominions . . 2. « « King Sohn, iii. 


Led so grossly by this meddling priest, Dreading the curse that money may buy out . a ili. 


Will no man say amen? Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen . . . . Richard 1. iv. 
By my soul, your long coat, priest, protects you . . . . 2. 1. 6 se ee Heavy VIIT, iii. 2 
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Priest. — Our very priests must become mockers . . . we ee ww ee 6 Cortolanus, ii. 
I tell thee, churlish priest, A ministering angel shall my rier be . ..... . Hamilet,v 
When priests are more in word than matter. . 2... 6 1 6 ee ew ew ee King Lear, iil. 
The holy priests Bless her when she is riggish 2... wee ew ew ww Ant. and Cleo. i 


For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse ‘han priests aiid fanes that he . . . Cybeline, iv. 


PRIMAL. — It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, A brother’s murder. . . . . . Hazwilet, iii. 
It hath been taught us from the primal state, That he which is was wished until he were A 22.&°C/eo. i. 


Prime. — For love is crowned with the prime Inspring time . . . . . . AS Kou Like /t,v 


Losing his verdure even in the prime, And all the fair effects of future hopes 7wo Gen. of ler. i. 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, all That happiness and prime can happy call . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Lest you be cropped before you come to ptime.—. Stee Sa es wo te ee wa Mickard 11-v: 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, Trimmed nee a ates prancing to his love 3 //en. °/. ii. 
That cropped the golden prime of this sweet prince... 2 0 we ee ew « Richard 111.1. 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, That from the prin creation e’er she framed ._ iv. 


Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous, Thy age confirmed. . . . dv. 
Have I not made you The prime man of the state? . . fee ges He Hen VIL. iii. 
PRIMER. — Give it quick consideration, for There is no eee Business ews. eS toe oe Re IE Ee ae 
PRIMERO. — I never prospered since I forswore myself at primero... . . Aferry Wives, iv. 


Primrosg. — Where often you and I Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie Afid. NV. Dream, i. 
Pale primroses, That die unmarried . . ‘ . 0 « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Sick with groans, Look pale as primrose with bisadcaniaking- one. 2 6 ee) 2 Henry V1. iti. 
Some of all professions that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. . . . Alacbeth, ii 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, And recks not hisown rede. . . . Hamlet, i. 
Thou shalt not lack The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose. . . . « «© Cymbeline, iv 

Primy. — A violet in the youth of primy nature, Forward, not permanent. . . . . Hamilet,i. 


Prince. — Like favourites, Made proud by princes . te a oy eee ee Mach Ado, iii. 
Chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince . 2. 2... . we ee) Lam. of the Shrew, v 
Ahias, the prince of darkness; alias, the devil. . 2. 1. 2 1 1 we ee ee All's Well, iv. 
In faith, It isa conquest fora prince to boastof. . . .. . ~ . . . &AHenry LV. i. 
But as thou art prince, I fear thee as I fear the roaring of the lion's s whelp : hte ig Ae. Seah | STI 
A prince should not be so loosely studied as to remember so weak a composition . 2 Henry JV, ii. 
From a prince toa prentice? alowtransformation! . . . . 0. 8 6 6 e© 8 ee ee Oo 
Impious war, Arrayed in flames like to the prince of fiends . . . . .. . . Henry V. iii. 


None do you like but an effeminate prince, Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe 1 ez. VJ. i. 


All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, Is far beyond a prince’s delicates . . .3 Henry VJ. in. 


That cropped the golden prime of this sweet prince . . . . . . ew ee Richard 1/1, i, 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, An outward honour for an inward toil ee & 
A begging prince what beggar pities not? . . . . S, <i OS Boke 
O, how wretched Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ lavours © iy «i, Ke Henry VIII. lil. 
Betwixt that smile we would aspire to, That sweet peated of princes,and theirruin. . . . iil. 
More than prince of cats, I can tell you. . . ~ 6 @ « ew e) 6 Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of prinees iY seen 38 ~ . «) Sulinus Cesar, ii. 
The prince of darkness is a gentleman: Modo he’s called, and Mahu . . . « King Lear, ii. 
To prince it much Beyond the trick of others . . . be Ge es a ae we Ceyaanbedines in; 
Princes are A model, which heaven makes I]:ke to bisule: ee tats Uae . . . « Pericles, ii. 
As jewels lose their glory if neglected, So princes their renowns if not teepecied oc a a at AY 
Princes in this should live like gods above, Who freely give to every one . . . .. . ~~) ik 
PRINCELY. — O death, made proud with pure and paneey beauty! . . . . . . King Fohkn, iv. 
Belike then my appetite was not princely got. . . ek eS me oe a tat Sa tren TP ti 
If I should weep? I would think thee a most princely hypocrite le a ae as A es a, 9 
All princely graces, That mould up such a mighty piece asthisis . . . . . Henry VIII. v. 


PRINCEss. — O, let me kiss ‘This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss! . ALid. MN. Dream, iii. 
She in beauty, education, blood, Holds hand with any princess of the world . . King Fohn, ii. 
PRINCIPAL.—With human gentleness and love, Forgive a moiety of the principal Aver. of Venice, iv. 
Give me my principal, andlet me go . . . . 2 6 1 6 © © @ © @ 8 8 we ew ew ee AV, 
Shall I not have barely my principal? 2. 1. 1 1 1 we ew et ee ee et ee li 
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PrincipAity. — If not divine, Yet let her be a principality . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 


Print. — Abhorred slave, Which any print of goodness wilt not take!. . . . . . Tempest, i. 
He will print them, out of doubt ; for he cares not what he puts into the press Merry Wives, it. 


We are soft as our complexions are, And credulous to false prints . . . . Meas. for Meas. it. 
Thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away Sundays . . . <Juch Ado, i. 
We quarrel in print, by the book; as you have books for good manners. . As You Like It, v. 
Although the print be little, the whole matter And copy of the father . . . Wéanter’s Tale, ii. 
I love a ballad in print o’ life, for then we are sure they are true . . . 1. «© 6 «© 8 es We 
_ Some more time Must wear the print of his remembrance out . . . . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 
PRINTING. — Thou hast caused printing tobe used . . . . ~ 6 6 «© « 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Priority. — The planets and this centre Observe degree, priority and place . 7yvot. and Cress. i. 
Priscian! a little scratched, ’twillserve . . . - « « « « Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Prisgr. — Why would you be so fond to overcome The bonny: priser? 2. . . As You Like ft, it. 
Prison.—Been studying how I may compare This prison where I live untothe world Richard II. v 
Is in base durance and contagious prison oe ew we wl tlw tw et lw ew 1 2 Henvy LV. v, 
Now my soul’s palace is become a prison . . ~ 0 © «© « 03 Henry VI. ii. 
Prisoner. — In her bosom I ’ll unclasp my heart And take her: hearing prisoner . Much Ado, i. 
The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two Mcas.for Meas. ii. 
I would tell what ’t were to be a judge, And whata prisoner. . ..... ii. 
It is not for prisoners to be too silent in their words. . 2. 2. + . 6 « «© « hieee L. Tie i. 
The insane root That takes the reason prisoner . . . + 1 0 © + «© «© « © « Macbeth, i. 
This object, which Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye . . . 2. «© » «© Cymbeline, i. 
PRIsoNn-HOUSE. — But that I am forbid To tell the secrets of my prison-house . . . Hamlet, i. 
PRISTINE. — Find her disease, And purge it to a sound and pristine health . . . . Macbeth, v. 
In the disciplines of the pristine warsofthe Romans . .... .. - + + Henry V. iii. 
Privatg. — In respect that it is private, it is a very vile life . . . . As You Like It, iii. 


Desperate of shame and state, In private brabble did we apprehend him . . Twelfth Night, v. 
And what have kings, that privates have not too, Save ceremony? .. . . . Henry V. iv. 
How innocent I was From any private malice inhisend . . . . . « « . Henry VIIT. iii. 
’T is not a time For private stomaching . . . . 2. . 2 © © «© «© © « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
PrivaTELy. — Be it as you shall privately determine . . . , » . © « « Othella, i. 
PriviLece. — Under privilege of age to brag What I have done being young - « « Much Ado, v. 
Your virtue is my privilege: for that It is not night when I do see your face Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity upon thee. . . . .... =... All’s Well, ii. 


Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, And so doth yours . ...... King Fokn, i. 
Impatience hath his privilege. — °T is true, to hurt his master, no manelse . . . . . iv, 
A lunatic lean-witted fool, Presuming on an ague’s privilege a ee ee Richard TT. i. 
Thou hast lost thy princely privilege With vile participation. . . . . . & Henry IV. vi. 
And an adopted name of privilege, A hair-brained Hotspur, governed by a spleen . 
Know you no reverence ? — Yes, sir; but anger hatha privilege ..... . King Lear, ii i. 
It is the privilege of mine honours, My oath, and my ee oo ee Ses Core ae ae. C 
Privy. — If thou art privy to thy country’s fate... Se ae ae ae oe Hamlet, i, 


PrizE. — What we have we prize not to the worth Whiles we enjoy it . . . . « Much Ada, iv. 


Like one of two contending in a prize That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes Mer. of Ven. iii. 


I will compound this strife: °T is deeds must win the prize . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
My love, more noble than the world, Prizes not quantity of dirty lands . . . Zwelf/th Night, ii. 
It is war’s prize to take all vantages ; And ten to one is no impeach of valour. . 3 Henry V/. i. 
Men prize the thing ungained more thanitis . . . 2 2 6 « «© «)©6 vot. and Cress. i. 
As place, riches, favour, Prizes of accident as oft as merit’. a ae a ae ee ee il. 
Oft ’t is seen the wicked prize itself Buys outthelaw .. . hin ca Hamlet, i iti. 
Prizep.—Things of like value differing in the owners Are prized by their masters Tim. of A thens, i 
PrRosBaBLeE. — With what apology you think May make it probable need . . . . All’s Weill, ii. 
I ’l) have °t disputed on ; ’T is probable and palpable to thinking . . . . . . . © Othello, i. 
ProBAL. — This advice is free I give and honest, Probal to thinking . . . . 1. 2. 6 ee) oil 
PropaTion. — And of the truth herein This present object made probation . . . . Hamnelet, i. 
So prove it, That the probation bear no hinge nor loop To hangadoubton . . . Othello, iii. 
ProceEepinG. — Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding! . . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
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ProceEeDinc. — Now, what says the world Toyour proceedings? . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 2. 
If his own life answer the straitness of his proceeding, it shall become him well Moai. Sor Meas. iit. 2. 
Makes me unpregnant And dull to all proceedings . . . . 2 1. 6 + «© e iv. 4. 
Be opposite all planets of good luck To my proceedings! . . . 2. 1. 2 o - Richatd 11. iV. 4. 
A false creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain . . . . . « es +) Macbeth,ii. 1. 
That then necessity Will call discreet proceeding. . . . . 2 e « «te King Lear, i. 4. 
Let’s then determine With the ancient of war on our proceedings a> Meet a ee ey ee 

Process. — Hath very much beguiled The tediousness and process of my travel . Richard 17. iv. 3. 
Ere the glass, that now begins to run, Finish the process of his sandy hour . 1 Afenry V1. iv. 2. 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process. . . : « 0 0 6 « Othello, i. 3. 

Prociaim. — The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim A matter from thee . 6 « Tempest, ii. 1. 
These black masks Proclaim an enshield beauty . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ir. 4. 
In the hottest day prognostication proclaims,shall he be set against a brick-wall Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Rich, not gaudy; For the apparel oft proclaims the man . . ~ © . + Hamlet, i. 4. 

PROCLAIMED. — Thou art in nothing less Than I have here proclaimed ice . . . King Lear, v. 3. 

PROCLAMATION. — Invention is ashamed, Against the ere: of thy passion <Ad/’s Hell, i. 3. 
Toadstool, learn me the proclamation. . . . + . , 2 0 0 eo «) Trot. and Cress. ii. 1. 
The bloody proclamation to escape, That followed mesonear . . . . . . . Aung Lear, v. 3. 

PROCRASTINATE. — But to procrastinate his lifeless end . . ‘ . . Com. of Errors, i. 1. 

ProcreantT. — But this bird Hath made his pendent bed and prbcreant erdle . . . Macbeth, i. 6. 

PropiGat.—’T is painted about with the story of the Prodigal, fresh and new . Alerry Hives, iv. 5. 
He that goes in the calf’s skin that was killed forthe Prodigal . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace As Nature was in making graces dear. . Love's L. Lost, ii, 1. 
And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes... as, Vie, Bae Bh ee ee ee oe OW 
Wherein my time something too prodigal Hath left me gaged 2 ee ew « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon The prodigal Christian. . . egy Yen. ae" o dele “EGE 
How like a younker or a prodigal The scarfed bark puts from her native bay! ggg hes, UO: 
How like the prodigal doth she return, With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails! . . . . ii. 6. 
A bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto. . . . . . . . Oot 
What prodigal portion have I spent, that I should come ues such penury? . . As You Like /t,i.1. 
He’sa very fool anda prodigal. — Fie, that you’l sayso! . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 


Then he compassed a motion of the Prodigal Son, and married a tinker’ swife Hinter’s Tale, iv. 
The tongue’s office should be prodigal To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart Richard IT. 1. 
You would think that I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals. . . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
For thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the Prodigal. . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Thou green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel ofa prodigal’ s purse . Trot.and Cress. v. 
You must confider that a prodigal course Is like the sun’s .. . . Timon of Athens, iii. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty to the moon. . . SHamelet, i. 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul Lends the tongue vows Ge ee et aA oe 
PropDIGALiTy. — Framed in the prodigatity of nature, Young, valiant, wise . . . Richard 7/1. i. 
Propicious. — I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


Propicy. — Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy. . . .« Richard IT. ii. 
A prodigy of fear and a portent Of broached mischief to the anibatt Giniks . « . 1 Henry IV. v. 
Where’s that valiant crook-back prodigy, Dicky, yourboy?. . . . . . . .3 Henry VI.i. 

Propuce the grand sum of his sins, the articles Collected from ae life. . 0. 20 Henry VITT. in. 

PROFANATION. — To your ears, divinity, to any other’s, profanation. . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Void of all profanation in the world that good Christians ought to have . . Jeas. for Meas. ii. 
Great men may jest with saints; Us wit In them, But in the less foul profanation . i. 

PROFANE. — And that word ‘grace’ In an ungracious mouth is but profane . . . Richard W. il. 
I feel me much to blame, So idly to profane the ee time... . ww 1 2 Henry TV. Ai. 

PROFANELY. — Not to speak it profanely . . . ~ 2 2 ss Hamlet, iii. 

Prorgss. — I profess not talking: only this — Let each man ae his best » 2) § Henry IV. 
If you know That I profess myself in banqueting . . . 1. . 1. 2 6 1 «) Fulins Cesar, i. 
I do profess to be no less than I seem. . . . . King Lear, i. 

ProFgssron. — If you should fight, you go against the hair of vou professions . Merry Wives, ii. 
He was famous, sir, in his profession, and it was his great rightto beso . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
More than well beseems A man of thy profession. . 2. . . . . « 0 « e) 6 Henry VI, iii. 
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PROFESSION. — Without the sign Of your profession . . . . . . 2...) Fudtus Cesar, i. 
Has almost charmed me from my profession, by persuading me to it . . . Timonof Athens, iv. 
I had thought to have let in some of all professions. . . it eee . « Macbeth, ii. 
It is the privilege of mine honours, My oath, and my profession ies . . King Lear, v 
ProFrsssors.—Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal Of all professors else Winter's Tale, v. 
Such immanity and bloody strife Should reign among pence of one faith . .1 Henry VT. v. 
Woe upon ye And all such false professors! . . . . wee ew ww Henry VII. iii. 
Prorrer. — Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward . . . . . . . « « All’s Well, ii. 
This proffer is absurd and reasonless . . » oe ow ww ew ew 1 Henry VIL. 
ProFitT. — My son profits nothing in the wold at his bétile F ; . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Doth rebate and blunt his natural edge With profits of the mind: stiidy: and fast Meas. for Meas. i. 
Have no more profit of their shining nights Than those that walk . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder; Snail-slow in profit. . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Since that the trade and profit of the city Consisteth of all nations. . . . iii. 
Report speaks goldenly of his profit es ‘ wr You Like It, 3. 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en : In brek “in ‘study what jou gal affect Tam. of Shr. i. 
Ill blows the wind that profits nobody . . ‘ ~ . . « «3 Henry V1. in. 
Have not alone Employed you where high profits might cc come ehetie Be se EN Henry VIIT. iii. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. . . . . « « Macbeth, v 
Expend your time with us awhile, For the supply ‘ana brolit oto our oes . . . « Hamlet, ii. 
Their residence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways . . G. Bi ean ees |e 
We go to gain a little patch of ground That hath in it no profit but the name . ... . |. iv. 
The profits of my death Were very pregnant and potential spurs . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
If you dare do yourself a profitandaright. . . . . . + « Othello, iv. 
The wise powers Deny us for our good ; so find we profit By losing of 6 our prayers Ant. and Creo. ii. 
’T is not my profit that does lead mine honour; Mine honour, it . . . . . . ii. 
To apprehend thus, Draws us a profit from all things we see. . . Ue aan” C “ymbeline, iii. 
We ’ll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger Where there ’s no profit é Bia Boas a Ws 


I speak against my present profit, but my wish hatha prefermentin’t . . . ..... ~=«~Vz 
Thou canst not do a thing in the world so soon To yield thee so much profit . . . Pericles, iv. 
Seldom but that pity begets you a good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit. . . . + iv. 


ProFitepD. — Exceedingly well read, and profited In strange goncealments . . 1 Henry /V. iii. 


ProFITLEss. — Which falls into mine ears as profitless As waterina sieve . . . Much Ado,v 


ProFrounpb.—A huge translation of hypocrisy, Vilely compiled, profound simplicity Love’s L. Lost, v. 


Upon the corner of the moon There hangs a vaporous drop profound. . . . . . Macbeth, iid. 


He raised a sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem to shatter all hisbulk . . Hamlet, ii. 


Proceny. — This same progeny of evils comes From our debate. . . . . Mid. W. Dream, ii. 


Though the mourning brow of progeny Forbid the smiling courtesy of love . Love's L. Lost, v. 


PROGNOSTICATION. — In the hottest day prognostication proclaims . . . . . Wtnter’s Tale, iv. 
Procress. —I cannot, by the progress of the stars, Give guess how near to day Julius Cesar, ii. 


PROGRESSION.—Which accidentally, or by the way of progression, hath miscarried Love's L. Lost, iv. 


Project. — Now does my project gather toa head: My charmscrack not . . . . Yempest, v 
She cannot love, Nor take no shape nor project of affection . . . . . 1 1 . Much Ado, iii. 
If your more ponderous and settled project May suffer alteration . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Eating the air on promise of supply, Flattering himself in project of a power . . 2 /fenry LV. i. 
Hit or miss, Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes. . « Lrot. and Cress. i. 
This project Should have a back or second, that might hold, If this should blast i in proof Hamlet, iv. 
I cannot project mine own cause so well To make itclear. . . . . + + + Ant.and Cleo. v. 

PROLIx1ous. — Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes. . . . . . +» - “eas. for Meas. ii. 

Protixity. — The date is out of such prolixity a . « Romeo and Fultet, i. 
It is true, without any slips of protixity or crossing the plain highway ‘of talk Mer. of Venice, iii. 


ProvoGcug. — To perform an act Whereof what ’s past is prologue . . . . - . Tempest, ii. 


Wf ed "ee ihe” Bn EI ‘As You Like It, v. 
Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. . . oe ew ew ws AMS Well, ii. 


Which are the only prologues to a bad voice 


Not so much as will serve to be prologue to an egg and butter - 0 ew we et Henry IV. i. 


Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke After the prompter . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 


Two truths are told, As happy prologues to the swelling act of the imperial theme . Macbeth, i. 
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Prococug. — Preceding still the fates, And prologue to the omen coming on. . . . Hamlet, i. 1. 
Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring ?— 'T is brief, my lord. — As woman's love . . ._ ili. 2. 
As sin’s true nature is, Each toy seems prologue to some greatamiss . . . 2. 2. + ss iV. 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, They had begun the play. . . .. . 0.0. O.OCOUW 2, 
An index and obscure prologue to the history of lust and foul thoughts . . . . . ai et 


Is he often thus ?— ’T is evermore the prologue to his sleep. . . li. 3. 
PROMETHEAN.—The academes From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire Z. L. Lost, iv. 3. 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: They sparkle still the right Promethean fire . . iv. 3. 
I know not where is that Promethean heat That can thy light relume . 2° . . . Othello, v. 2. 
Promisg. — To build upon a foolish woman’s ones ote ww ww we Merry Wives, iii. 5. 
He was ever precise in promise-keeping .. 2 6 ee ew ew ee . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
You use this dalliance to excuse Your breach of srornise » 8 ee © oe we 6 Com. of Errors, iv. 1. 


He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age . . . ~ 2 6 «© «) Much Ado,i.t 
Thou meagre lead, Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught - « Mer. of Venice, iii. 2 
If promise last, I got a promise of this fair one here To have herlove . ... . . =... iii 2 
Therefore beware my censure and keep your promise . . . . . . . « AS Fou Like It, iv. 1. 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there Where most it promises . . . . . « Adl’s Well, ii. x. 
For the promise of his life and in the highest compulsion of base fear . . . . 1. 1...) «OL 6 

4 


Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read him by his form. . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii, 4. 
A gentleman of the greatest promise that ever came into my note. . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 1. 
These promises are fair, the parties sure. . . eB ay. eg . . & Henry LV iW. 
Eating the air on promise of supply, Flattering himself in proce ofa ower » . 2 Henry IV. 4. 3. 
I will pay you some and, as most debtors do, promise you infinitely . . . . . . ae Epil. 
Between the promise of his greener days And these he mastersnow. . . . . | Henry Vi il. 4. 
No; ’t is hereafter to know, but now to promise. . . P : . v2. 
Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, That one day bloomed and fruitful were the next I Hem VT. i.6. 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty . nos , ‘ . . Henry VITT. w. 2. 


His promises fly so beyond his state That what he apeaks:t is all j in debt . . « Timon of Athens, i. 2 


To promise is most courtly and fashionable: performance isa kind of will. . . . . . . 0 wa 
His absence, sir, Lays blame upon his promise . . . eo ew ew we ee Macheth, ini. 4. 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, And break it to our 1 hope BA, ae RS es a as ae ees See: 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in bofh, Even in their promise . . . . . . Hamilet,i. 3. 
I eat the air, promise-cramimied: you cannot feed caponsso . . . .. - 2 ee 2 
Quite forego The way which promises assurance. . . . . ». - © 6 . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 7 
PROMISE-BREAKER. — An infinite and endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker . . Ad/’s Hell, iii. 6 
I do hate thee Worse than a promise-breaker. . . . ; oe ew ew ew «© Cortolanus, \. 8. 


PromisepD. — Is this the promised end? Or image of that horror? oe ew we ew King Lear, v. 3. 

PROMISING is the very air o’ the time: it opens the eyes of expectation. . . Tinton of Athens, v. 1. 

PromonTory. — Once I sat upon a promontory, And hearda mermaid . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1 
Like one that stands upon a promontory, And spies a far-offshore . . . . 3 Henry VJ. ii. 2 
This goodly frame, the earth, seems to mea sterile promontory . . ... . . Hantlet, ii. 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, With trees upon’t . . . . . «= Amt. and Cleo. Ww. 14. 
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Promotion. — To do this deed, promotion follows . . . ~ 0 « «) Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Not for the fashion of these times, Where none will sweat but for promotion As You Like It, ii. 3. 
PromptTer. —I should have known it Without a prompter. . . ... . Lo Othello, i i, 2. 


Prompturg. — Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood . . . . ‘Dees. Wie Meas. ii. 4. 
Pronounce. — I pray you, tell me, If what I now pronounce you have found true Heury V//7. iii. 2. 
The devil himself could not pronounce a title More hateful to mine ear. . . . . Slacheth, v. 7. 
Pronouncgp. — The spirits that know All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus. . _ v. 3. 
Proor. — This is an accident of hourly proof, Which I mistrusted not. . . . . Much Ado,ii.. 


We have ten proofs to one that blood hath the victory. . . ae ae ee es ee | 
She was charged with nothing But what was true and very full of prea. Se ooo i. OW 
I urge this childhood proof, Because what follows is pure innocence. . . . fer. ie Vanes i. I. 
You have seen cruel proof of this man’s strength . . . . 1. 1. 2. « « AS Vou Like It, i. 2. 


Thou lovest it not; And all my pains is sorted to no proof .... . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
My fore-past proofs, howe’er the matter fall, Shall tax my fears of little vanity. . Ad/’s Well, v. 3. 
No, not a grize ; for ’t is a vulgar proof, That very oft we pity enemies . .  7wel/th Night, iii. 1. 
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Proor. — All proofs sleeping else But what your jealousies awake . . . . « Winter's Tale, iii. 


That which you hear, you ’!] swear you see, there is such — in the proofs 


oe Ae 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. . . oe 6 e 0 0 « Richard II. i. 


- « « 2Henry IV. iv. 


~ « « Henry VII. i. 
In the reproof of chance Lies the true proof of men. . - « Trot. and Cress. i. 


That what he will he does, and does so much That proof is s called impossibility a las ere ay ee ON 
’T is a common proof, That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder . . . . . S$ulins Cesar, ii. 


There ’s never none of these demure boys come to any proof, ‘ 
And proofs as clear as founts in July when We see each grain of gravel . 


1 have made strong proof of my constancy . 


This was sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it proof . 


Give me the ocular proof . 


To be brief, my practice so prevailed, That I returned with simular proof . . . . . . ~~ Vz 
Prop. — The boy was the very staff of my age, my very prop . . . . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
You take my house when you do take the prop That doth sustain ny house feat ee NBR 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, The ratifiers and props of every word. . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Nor has no friends, So much as but to prop him... oe ew we et « Cymbeline, i. 
PROPENSION. — Your full consent Gave wings to my prapencion st say vs . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
Propgr. — As proper a man as ever went on four legs cannot make him give ground . Zemfest, ii. 
Thyself and thy belongings Are not thine own so proper as to waste . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
He is a very proper man. — He hath indeed a good outward nee . . « « Much Ado, ii. 
A proper man as one shall see in a summer’s day. . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 


He is a proper man’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with a ‘Gamb-show! 2? Mer. of Venice, i. 

e e e e e e e ° ill. 
Three proper young men, of excellent growth and presence oe ae ae ee ee A Ss Vou Like It, i. 
And out of you she sees herself more proper Than any of her lineaments can show her. . . iii. 
That I am a second brother and that I am a proper fellow of my hands. . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 


That the comparison May stand more proper . 


If damned commotion so appeared, In his true, native, and most proper shape... . . iv. 
A proper jest, and never heard before . oe ~ 2 0 6 6 2 Henry VI. i. 


She finds, although I cannot, Myself to be a marvellous Brapers man... . . Richard [1/1]. i. 


He’s one o’ thesoundest judgements in Troy, whosoever, and a properman . T. vot. & Cress. i. 


Why do you now The issue of your proper wisdoms rate? . . ..... ii. 
We ’ll put you, Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles .... . Copinlamige i 1. 
As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather . . . . . . . . . « «) $elius Caesar, i. 
O proper stuff! This is the very painting of your fear. . . . . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 
By heaven, it is as proper to our age To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions . . Hamlet, ii. 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend So horrid asin woman. . . . . « King Lear, iv. 


ProOPERER. — You are a thousand times a properer man Than she a woman . As You Like It, iii. 
What better or properer can we call our own than the riches of our friends? Tvson of Athens, i. 
Properest.—At last she concluded with a sigh, thou wast the properest man in Italy A/uck Ado, v 
PROPERTIED. — I am too high-born to be propertied, To be a secondary at control King Sohn, v 
His voice was propertied As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
PROPERTIES. — In the mean time I will draw a bill of properties . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance All sorts of hearts . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
Property. — That the property of rain is to wet and firetoburn . . . . As You Like /t, iii. 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, To take from thence all error. . Afid. N. Dream, iii. 


If I break time, or flinch in property Of what I spoke, Unpitied let me die . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
The property by what it is should go, Not by thetitle. . . Pate. veh oe A 
The second property of your excellent sherris is, the warming of the blood . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Do not talk of him, But as a property ; . . « Fulius Caesar, iv. 
This is the very ecstasy of love, Whose violent propeity fordoes itself . . 6 e 0 « Hamlet, ii. 


Lapped in proof, Confronted him with self-comparisons o 6 6 8 we ee we, Macbeth i. 


oe ee ee « Hamlet, ii. 
In passages of Proof, Time qualifies the spark and fireofit . . . . . « « « « iv. 
To vouch this is no proof, Without more wider and more overt test . . GG . Othell i. 
Trifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As bie of holy, Writ 6.45% ili. 

eh aioe ate ee ee er SEI 
This may help to thicken other sirools That do ‘demonstrate thinly . i a, LR A a ld Re <1 ces' ee AN: 
I speak not out of weak surmises, but from proof as strong as my grief . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast Stepped before targes of proof . . . v. 
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Property. — Upon whose property and most dear life A damned defeat was made. . Hamlet, ii. 
Thy natural magic and dire property, On wholesome life usurp immediately . . . . © «iii. 
Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness . . bce, HOS. ASE aR. OM 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, Propinquity, and property of blood: 7. . . King Lear, i. 
Is there not charms By which the property of youth and maidhood May be abused? . Othello, i. 
He comes too short of that great property Which still should go with Antony . Ast. and Cleo. i. 

PropHectgs. — Plots have [ laid, inductions dangerous, By drunken propnetics . . Richard 111. i, 
As I can learn, He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. . . ae Fe 

ProrpHEcy. — Or rather, the prophecy like the parrot, ‘ beware the rope send’ Cos om. of E rrors, iv. 
I foretold you then what would ensue: My prophecy is but half his j cei Troi. and Cress. iv. 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy . . . ; » 0 6 6 « « Macbeth, iv. 

PROPHRSIER. — Deceived me, like a Acubleciieaniie prophesier ee ew ww ew All's Well, iv. 

PropHesy. — The which observed, a man may prophesy, Witha nearaim . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
For, sure, my thoughts do hourly prophesy Mischance. . . . . « «© «© « 2 Henry VI. iii. 


Methought thy very gait did prophesy A royal nobleness . . . + « « King Lear, v 
PropHet.—The habitation which your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil into Afer. of Ven. i. 

Methinks I ama prophet new inspired . . . . 1 1 ee ee et ew ee Rithard IM. ii. 

Lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change. . . , il. 


His champions are the prophets and apostles, His weapons holy saws of sacred writ 2 Ss ieney: V1.4. 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt To tell thee that this day is ominous. . TZyroi. and Cress. v. 


Jesters do oft prove prophets .. . ee ew ew ew we wll King Lear, 
Propuetic. — Now hear me speak with a Hfophictic apirit ee ~ . . « . King Sohn, iii. 
Lend me ten thousand eyes, And I will fill them with prophetic: fears: . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
O my prophetic soul! My uncle! . . . Hamlet, i. 


PROPHETICALLY.—The soul of every man Prophetically doth forethink thy fall . I ieticuey TV. int. 
So prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling that he raves in saying nothing Trot. and Cress. iii. 
ProPpinquity. — I disclaim all my paternal care, Propinquity, and property of blood Ang Lear, i. 
Proportion. — I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son. . Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
What, in metre? In any proportion or in any language . .. . . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
Her promised proportions Came short of composition . . . 4 « . v. 
There must be needs a like proportion Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit Mer. of Vena. iii. 
How sour sweet music is, When time is broke and no proportion kept! . . . . Richard //. v. 
For what you see is but the smallest part And least proportion of humanity . .1 Henry V7. ii. 
I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, Cheated of feature . . . . . . . Richard 11]. i. 
Will you with counters sum The past proportion of his infinite? . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment Might have been mine! . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Proposgp. — The gain proposed Choked the respect of likely peril feared. . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
ProposeR. — By what more dear a better proposer could charge you withal . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Proposition. — The ample proposition that hope makes In all designs. . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 
It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the propositions of alover. . . As You Like It, tii. 
PRoppED. —Being not propped by ancestry, whose grace Chalks successors their way Henry V//1. i. 
Proprigty.—It is the baseness of thy fear ‘That makes thee strangle thy propery Twelfth Night, v. 
Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the isle From her propriety . . . . » Othello, in. 
PROPUGNATION. — What propugnation is in one man’s valour? . . . . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
PRosERPINA. — As full of envy at his greatness as Cerberus is at Proserpina’s beauty. . . ii. 
ProspectT.— More moving-delicate and full of life, Into the eye and prospect of his soul Afuch A oe iv. 
Nothing that can be can come between me and the full prospect of my hopes wel/th Night, iii. 


Are advanced here Before the eye and prospect of yourtown .... .. . King Fohn, ii. 
Stands not within the prospect of belief . . oe ee ew et) Macbeth, i. 
It were a tedious difficulty, I think, To bring them to that ‘prospect oe 6 eo ee) Othello, iii. 
ProsPER.—As I intend to prosper and repent, So thrive I in my dangerous attempt! Richard //7/. iv. 
PROSPERED. — I never prospered since I forswore myself at primero . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
PROSPERITY. — Therefore welcome the sour cup of prosperity! . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear Of him that hearsit . . . 2. 6 6 6 © «© © © ew we) UY, 
You know Prosperity ’s the very bond oflove . . «0 « « Winter's Tale, iv. 


Thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep Into the purse of rich prosperity 1 0 0 « King Fohn, v 
Now prosperity begins to mellow And drop into the rotten mouth of death. . Richard ///. iv. 
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Prosrerity. — You have, I know, petitioned all the gods For my bes aids . . Coriolanus, ii 


A satire against the softness of prosperity — . « »« Limon of Athens, v 

Without the which there were no expectation of our Oroe Deri ye< oe eo ew ow ew tw es) Othello, ii. 
Prospgrrous. — And I trust it will grow to a most prosperous er. . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 

God in thy good cause make thee prosperous! . . . . . Richard [1 i. 


These promises are fair, the parties sure, And our nduction full of orcapencus hope 1 Henry JV. iii. 
With smooth-faced peace, With smiling plenty and fair prosperous days . . Rechard ///. v. 
Heaven, from thy endless goodness, send prosperous life, long, and ever happy! Henry V//1. v. 
And with most prosperous approbation ‘ . Cortolanus, ii. 
Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nooked word: Shall beat the olive freely Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Prosperous.y. — Which reason and sanity could not so prosperously be delivered of . Haslet, ii. 


PROSTITUTE. — To prostitute our past-cure malady To empirics . . . - . « All’s Well, ii. 
Protector. — For all this flattering gloss, He will be found a apicite protector 2 Henry VJ. 1. 
Protest. — I do protest I never loved myself Tillnow . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
. And such protest of pepper-gingerbread . oe ee ee ww ww ot Henry LV. iii. 
I do protest, I have not sought the day of this dislike i ee we Rw ee ee 
Many unrough youths that even now Protest their first of manhood - « © « « « Macbeth, v. 
The lady prc tests too much, methinks. — O, but she ’ll keep her word - « « Hamlet, iii. 
Ay, and said nothing but what I protest intendment of doing. . . . - » +» Othello, iv. 
_PROTESTATION. — Here is a coil with protestation! . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i 
q know they are stuffed with protestations And full of new-found oaths a ae ee AG 
[ cannot look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, nor I have no cunning in protestation Henry Viv. 
‘ Be thou true,’ say I, to fashion in My sequent protestation. . . . . Zvot. and Cress. iv. 
. Proteus.— Add ious to the chameleon, Change shapes with Proteus . + « 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Proup. — But man, proud man, Drest in a little brief authority . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys de ge ~ « « « Com. of Errors, i. 
Mine I loved and mine I praised And mine that I was proud’ on ..... . Much Ado, iv. 
Why should proud summer boast Before the birds have any cause to sing? . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
I am less proud to hear you tell my.worth Than you much willing to be counted wise . - ii. 
Proud of employment, willingly I. go. — All pride is willing pride, and yoursisso. . . ii. 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed ; His tongue, all impatient to speak and nots see ii. 
Shape his service wholly to my hests And make him proud to make me proud that jests! . . iv. 
Proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles. . As Kou Like /t, iii. 
Sure he ’s proud, and yet his pride becomes him: He’ll makea properman. . . ili. 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor. . - . . « Tam. of the Shrew, i iv. 
Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not oe ew we we AM’s Wel, iv. 
You are too proud; But, if you were the devil, you are fair . . . . . . . Twelfth N. deal i. 
I will be proud, I will read politic authors 2... 6 6 ee ee ee ew ee ii. 
O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! . . . a ot iii. 


I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; For grief is around and ‘nalces his owner stoop Ki ae Sohe, iii. 
You debase your princely knee To make the base earth proud with lags it. . Richard 1]. iii. 


Or like to men proud of destruction Defy us to our worst . . . . Henry V., iii. 
More like a soldier than a man o’ the church, As stout and proud. as ‘he were lord of all 2 Hen. VJ. i. 
How insolent of late he is become, How proud, how Pee So sega AE cake We ae - NS 
Small things make base men proud. . : ; Sas dee iv. 


Warwick, peace, Proud setter up and puller down of kings! Bae ‘ ‘3 Henry V1. iii. 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous, More mild, but yet r more harmful Rick. /I/. iv. 
Were he not proud, we all should share with him: But he pong is too insolent 7701. & Cress. i 
Why should a man be proud? How doth pride grow ? ee Se Ae ee > BM 


He that is proud eats up himself: pride is his own glass, his own trompe a a ae er ee ee | 
I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engendering of toads. . . & ple eG ~o aL 


Hei 7 so plaguy proud that the death-tokens of it Cry, ‘ No recovery’ Sas “ad 
An a’ be proud with me, I’ll pheeze his pride. . . . . . © © © © 
*T is a burden Which I am proudto bear . . ee ee ee 
Supple knees Feed arrogance and are the proud m man’s fees Scar ge Sg . 
So prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling that he raves in saying nothing i Pe til. 
But that he pays himself with being proud . . . . et a ‘ . Coriolanss, i. 
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Proup. — He’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common people . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts. 2. 2. 2. 2. 6 6 1 6 1 ee es) Titus Andron. i. 1. 


Proud can I never be of what I hate . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iri. 5, 
What is this? ‘ Proud,’ and ‘I thank you,’ and | dhanikc: vou not? ; And yet not proud . . ill. § 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds .......4. 4. . is. 
Feasts are too proud to give thanks tothe gods . . . , ee ae ee Timon of A thens, i. 2. 
Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care Who chafes, who frets be Moke i Macbeth Ww. 1 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, The pangs of despised love . . AHavntlet, iii. 1 
I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious . .. rm Sa ge Le tee vee. ae ee er Gn es GR at 
O proud death, What feast is toward in thine sternal celle: veo: de ial ce . oa We 
A serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my hair . . . ‘ 1 ee Lear, iii. 4. 
She that was ever fair and never proud, Had tongue at will and yet was never loud: . Othello, ii. 1. 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, Not what he knew I was . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, And make death proud totake us . . . . oe AV. 15. 
ProupgR. — Nature never framed a woman’s heart Of prouder stuff . . .. . Much Ado, iii. 1. 
I know you would be prouder of the work Than customary giuees can enforce you Mer. of Ven. ili. 4. 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for sik... . oe ew 6 6 Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
Proupgst. — I'll bring mine action on the proudest he That stops my way Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
To answer thee, Or any he the proudest of thy sort . oe 0 ew et 2 3 Henry VI. i. 2. 
The proudest of you all Have been beholding to him in his life ~ 0 ee 6) Richard 11. ii. 1. 
Now let me see the proudest He, that dares most, but wag his finger at thee . Henry V/I/. v. 3. 
ProvAND. — Who have their provand Only for bearing burdens . . . . . . . Cortolanus, it. 1. 
Prove. — If ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou wilt prove a notable argument. J/uck Ado, 1. 1. 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, Despite his nice fence and his active practice . . Vv. t. 


You ’1] prove a jolly surly groom, That take it on you at the first so roundly as. of the Shrew iil, 2. 


Those wits, that think they have thee, do very oft prove fools . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, i. 5. 
Good madonna, give me leave to prove youafool . . . 2. 1. 6 © © © 6 oe ee ew we he § 
If this prove true, they ’ll pay for’t: by mine honour . . . . 2. «© - « « Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
Your mother well hath prayed, and prove youtrue . . . . . - - « » « « Richard 1/. v. 3. 
Prove that ever I dress myself handsome till thy retum . . . . . . . . «2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
I cannot prove a lover, To entertain these fair well-spoken days . . . « « Richard 111. i. 1. 
I am determined to prove a villain And hate the idle pleasures of these days a ee eee ee 
May that soldier a mere recreant prove, That means not, hath not, or is not in love! Zroz. & Cress. 1. 3. 
Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we prove . . . . 2 + ee ii. 2. 
So it may prove an argument oflaughter . . . .. 2. 2 ee ee T eee of. A theni: il, 3. 
I'll prove it on thy heart, Ere I taste bread . . . . . « « King Lear, v. 3. 
If I do prove her haggard, Though that her jesses were ny Aéar hearStrinee . . Othello, iii. 3. 
_ PROVENDER.—Be dieted like mules, And have their provender tied to their mouths 1 Henry VJ. i. 2. 


Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, For nought but provender. . . . . Othello,i. 1. 


_ PRover. — Why am JI a fool? — Make that demand of the prover. . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
. PRovers. — Have at you with a proverb — Shall I set in my staff . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 1 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk With candle-wasters . . . . Much Ado, v. 1. 
Fast bind, fast find; A proverb never stale in thrifty mind . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 5. 
The devil shall have his bargain; for he was never yet a breaker of proverbs . . 1 Henry /V. i. 2. 
DoI not use my horse for my mistress, or any such proverb so little kin to the purpose Henry V. iii. 7. 

I will cap that proverb with ‘ There is flattery in friendship’ . . SS 2 ids axes a 4 
You are the better at Provers by how much ‘A fool’s bolt is soon shot gaa ; ill. 7. 
‘While the grass grows,’ — the proverb is something musty . . — awe. itl, 2. 
PROVERBED.—I am proverbed with a grandsire phrase ; I'll be a candle-holder Rimes and Fultet, i. 4. 
Provipg. — Take this mercy to provide For better times tocome. . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, And alt out of an empty coffer (im. of Athens, i. 2. 
PROVIDENCE. — She is mortal; But by immortal Providence she’s mine . . . . . Tempest, v. 1. 
The providence that ’s in a watchful state Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold 7vot.&°Cress. iii. 3. 
There’s a special providence in the fallofa sparrow .... ..... +. + Hamlet, v. 2. 
PROVIDENT. — It fits us then to be as provident As fear may teachus . . . . « Henry Vii. 4. 
PROVIDENTLY.—He that doth the ravens feed, Yea, providentlv caters for the sparrow ‘As Y. L. It, ii. 3. 
PROVINCIAL. — With two Provincial roses on my razed shoes. . . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
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ProvocaTion. — Let there come a tempest of provocation, I will shelter me here Merry Weves, v. 5 


What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a parley of provocation. . . . . . . Othello, ii. 


Provoxsr. — The heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculeussmiling . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 


Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath . . 1 1 1 1 ew ee ew ew wt Henry VI. ii. 


It provokes the desire, but it takes away the performance. . . . - vs - . Macbeth, ii. 


ProvoKkeb. — Would to God, So my untruth had not aman him to it . « « « Rickard 1. ii. 
I was provoked by her slanderous tongue ° — 
Not soon provoked nor being provoked soon eimed: eg, Me 

Provokerr. — Drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things . .. . - « « Macbeth, ii. 


s*ROVOKING. — A provoking merit, set a-work by a reproveable badness in ‘himself King Lear, iii. 5. 


He prated, And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms . . . - a ee . « Othello, i. 


PrupDENT. — Most prudent, of an excellent And unmatched wit and sid genet ‘ “ened VIII. ii. 4. 

*T is thought among the prudent he would quickly have the gift of a grave. . Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
Prune. — There ’'s no more faith in thee than ina stewed prune. . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 3. 
Prunest.— Thou prunest a rotten tree, That cannot so much as a blossom yield 4s Vou Like /t, ii. 3. 


Psatm. — Than the Hundredth Psalm to the tune of Green Sleeves. . . . . Merry Wives, ii 


But one puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms oranything . . ~ « « « 3 Henry LV. in. 4. 
PsatmistT. — Death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to alli: all shall die . « « 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
PTocemigs. — | have heard the Ptolemies’ pyramises are very goodly things. . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
Pusiican.— How like a fawning publican he looks! I hate him for he is a Christian Mer. of Ven. i. 3. 
Pus.isH.—Foul the clearness of our deservings, when of ourselves we publish them AdZ’s Well, i. 


Pupp1nG. — He ’!] yield the crow a pudding one of these days . 


Whose spirit with divine ambition puffed Makes mouths at the invisible event. 


Purrinc. — Like foggy south puffing with wind andrain . ..... =. As Von ‘Like Zt, ni. 5. 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, Puffing at all, winnows the light away 7rot. and Cress. i. 3. 


Puissance. — Go draw our puissance together . . . . . 0 ew ew King Sohn, iii... 
The armed commons Have of their puissance made a little taste o 6 ee e 6 2 Henry IV. ii. 3. 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, And make imaginary puissance . . . . Henry V.i. Prol. 
Babies and old women, Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance. . . . - + iit, Prol. 


Puissant. — His grief grew puissant,and the strings of life Began tocrack . . . Ki ing Lear, v 
Pukinc. — At first the infant, Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms . . As You Like It, ii. 


Putinc. — To speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas . . . . . TZwo Gen. of l’erona, ii. 
Leave this faint puling and lament as I do, In anger, Juno-like. . . . . . « Cortolanss, iv. 
Putrer. — Warwick, peace, Proud setter up and puller down of kings] . . . 3 Henry VJ, iii. 
Putse. — Have I commandment on the pulse of life?. . . . .. =... =~. - King Sohn, iv. 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse . . . . . » - + + + + Trot. and Cress. iii. 
For no pulse Shall keep his native progress, but surcease. . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, And makes as healthful music . . Hamlet, iii. 
Pucsipcg. — Your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as heart would desire . . . 2 Henry IV. ii, 
Pump. — Follow me this jest now till thou hast worn out thy pump . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii 
Pumpion. —: This unwholesome humidity, this gross watery pumpion .. . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Pun. — He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit 7rot. and Cress. ii. 
PunisuH them to your height of pleasure. . oe ee ew we te Meas. for Meas. v. 
I beseech you,punish me not with your hard thoughts 2 ee ew ew ew tw DC AS You Like St, i. 
Heaven hath pleased it so, To punish me with this andthiswithme. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
To punish me for what you make me do Seems much unequal . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Bid that welcome Which comes to punish us, and we punish it Seeming to bear it lightly . iv. 14 


PunIsHMENT. — Give him another hope, to betray him to another punishment . Merry Wives, iii. 3. 


When evil deeds have their permissive pass, And not the punishment . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
If myself might be his judge, He should receive his punishment in thanks . . . . Gl BAe 
Fainting under The pleasing punishment that women bear . . . . . . « Com. of E rrors, i. 
That were a punishment too good forthem. . . . . . 6 + 6 «© «© + + « Much Ado, iii. 


I ll devise thee brave punishments forhim . .... . Vv. 


. oe te Richard HILL. 
o « «© « Lvrot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
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wo WG. A a ae » Henry V. ii. 1. 
Fish for fasting-days, and moreo’er puddings and flapjacks . . . . Pericles, ii. 1. 


Purrep.— Have I not heard the sea puffed up with winds Rage like a an angry boar? T. off Shrew, i. 2. 
Whiles, like a puffed and reckless libertine, Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads casi i. 
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PuNISHMENT. — A punishment more in policy than in malice . . . ~ . « « Othello, ii. 
Pupit. — I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, Too far in years to be a pupil now. . Richard /1.1. 
And wilt thou, pupil like, Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod? Ca ae ee er ee 2 
To the pupil age of this present twelve o’clock at midnight . 2... . ww 71 Henry IV. Ai. 


Puppet. — Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! — Puppet? why so? . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Give him gold enough and marry him to a puppet or an eebiiae . « Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Belike you mean to make a puppetofme .. . ; ye TV: 
I could interpret between you and your love, if I could: see . the puppets dallying . ar Peawiel, iii. 

Puppy. — Talks as familiarly of roaring lions As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! King Fohn, ii. 


You may stroke him as gently asa puppy greyhound . . . .... . . «.2Henry IVA 


Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy Tothe old dam. . . ~ « © « . Henry VITIL A. 
PurRBLIND. — Lower messes Perchance are to this business aurblid: » 0 6 « Winter's Tale, i. 
Any purblind eye may find it out. . ‘ cae fel eee a oe ee ena VIM, 
PurcuasE. — They will steal any thing, and call it elirchasé oe ew we ww tw) Menry V~ iii, 


The purchase made, the fruits aretoensue. . . . . oe ee ew we) Othello, ii. 
PurRcHASED. — A jewel that I have purchased at an infinite wate ~ 0 eo oe « Merry Wives, ii. 
A proper title of a peace; and purchased At a superfluous rate! . . 2. . . « Henry VIII. 1. 


I account of them As jewels purchased at an easy price . . a Titus Andron. iii. 
Hereditary, Rather than purchased; what he cannot uk Than wink he chooses 4 nt. and Cleo. i. 
Purg. — Yet as pure As the unsullied lily. . . . St Monee ee hove s Le Lost,y, 
Is in your conscience washed As pure as sin with baptism . ‘ we ee e Henry Vii. 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state Esteem him as a lamb . » ete e «| Macbeth, iv. 
Be they as pure as grace, As infinite as man may undergo. . . . . « « Hamlet, i. 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape elu i eo ENS 
PurGATION. — Now you will be my purgation and let me loose... ‘ eee s L. Lost, iii. 
If their purgation did consist in words, They are as innocent as grace itself As You Like ae i. 
If any man doubt that, let him put me to my purgation. . 2. 2. 6 1 6 2 6 
Meant for his trial, And fair purgation tothe world . . . . a Beis VIIL.v v. 
To put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge him into ao more echoler . . « Hamlet, iii. 


Purcs.—I will purge thy mortal grossness so That thou shalt like an airy spirit go Mid. MV. Dream, iii. 
Purge him of that humour That presses him from sleep . . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Let ’s purge this choler without letting blood . . . . Richard 11.1. 
If I do grow great, I ’Il grow less; for I ll purge, and leave sack, aed: live cleanly 1 Henry IV. vy. 
Mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
Where, I know, You cannot with such freedom purge yourself . . . . . . Henry VIII. V. 


Hoping To purge himself with words. . . . Coriolanus, v. 
Here I stand, both to impeach and purge Myself condemned and myself excused Rom. and Ful. v. 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge Each dropofus . . . . . . « Macbeth, v. 
Find her disease, And purge it to a sound and pristine health . . . . . 3... v. 


Quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge By any desperate change . . . . Ant. nid Cleo. i. 
PurtTan. — Though honesty be no puritan, yet it willdo no hurt . . . . . .) AUl’s Well, i. 
The devil a puritan that he is, or any thing constantly, but a time-pleaser . . 7zwel/th Night, ii. 


But one puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes . . . . . Winter’s Tale, iv. 
She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapenakissof her . . . . Pericles, iv. 
Purity. — Thou pure impiety and i impious purity! . . 2 ee ee we Much Ado, iv. 


All patience and impatience, All purity, all trial, all abservancs ~ ee « «6 AS You Like It, v. 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out the purity of his... . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, To the yet eee sinoftimes. . .. . . King fFohn, iv. 
I love thee in so strained a purity . . : Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Who dares In purity of manhood stand upright, And aa: ‘ This man ’sa flatterer’? ? Tim.ofA thens, iv. 
PurPLe.—A little western flower, Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound JZ, MV. Dream, ii. 
None of these mad mustachio purple-hued malt-worms —. . « «1 Henry IV. ii. 
I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives that ‘lived in wurnle Paes lil. 
Purport. — And with a look so piteous in purport As if he had been loosed out of hell Hane ii. 
Purposg. — I endowed thy purposes With words that made them known . . . . . = Zesmfest, 1. 


If you but knew how you the purpose cherish Whiles thus you mock it!. 2... 2.0. 6. ih 


Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose That you resolved to effect. . . . . . . iii. 
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Purpose. — The sole drift of my purpose doth extend Not a frown further . .. . Tempest, vit. 


Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift!. . . . . . . . YwoGen. of Verona, ii. 6. 
The heavens give safety to your purposes!. . . . . « es Meas. a Meas. 1. 1. 
Hence shall we see, If power change purpose, what our seemers she a ee ee ree ae ak 
Believe me, on mine honour, My words express my purpose. . . . «© + + + © 2 «© © dhe 
Little honour to be much believed, And most pernicious purpose!. . . . . . - . We 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an honest man .... . Much A da, ii. 3. 
How still the evening is, As hushed on purpose to grace harmony! .. . dh 3. 


Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my coming, And suddenly resolve me in my ‘suit Lowe s f. Lost, ii. 1 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit Mer. of Venice, i. x. 


And from your love I have a warranty To unburden all my plots and purposes . . . . . . i,t. 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose . . ee a ee ee ee ke 3. 
The intent and purpose of the law Hath full relation to the penalty. i xe 3G iv. 3. 
Know of me then, for now I speak to some purpose. . . . . ... . er You Like It, v. 2. 
Now I see The bottom of your purpose. . . . . «©. «© se ee ww « All's Well, iii. 7. 
My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. . . - 2 ee ww se Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
It is something of my negligence, nothing of my purpose A A, et ai ee . ii 4. 
Thou never spokest To better purpose . . Ge W inter’s Tale, i. 2. 
But once before I spoke to the purpose : when? ‘Nay, let me e have ts I long ..... . 22. 
Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose twice. . . . 1... ee is pe Nee 
Still secure And confident from foreign purposes. . . . . . . 2. 6. we Ki Ais Fokn, i ii. 4. 
The better act of purposes mistook Is to mistake again. i! ge a Ge iii. 

Never by advised purpose meet To plot, contrive, or complot any iN. a oe Richard IT. i. . 
To what purpose dost thou hoard thy words . . . . . . 1 1 ee ee ey ae we ee 
You start away And lend no ear unto my purposes. . . ....+.+.se TI : Henry IV. i. 3. 
The purpose you undertake is dangerous. Bay a. ey uae ae ee Ee. 
In every thing the purpose must weigh with the folly Bo tee Biel rads 8452 ae ee ae, Me ge Henry IV. ii. 2. 
But this is mere digresssion from my purpose. 2. . «© 6 6 1 6 6 ee ew . Iv. 1. 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, End in one purpose. . . i rasta: Henry V. i. 2. 
Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress, or any such proverb so little kin to the purpose . iii. 7. 
A cold premeditation for my purpose! ...... .. + «+ « « « « 3Henry VI. iii. 2. 
How he doth stand affected to our purpose. . . . . . . . « «6 s+) Richard IIT. iii. 1. 
The purpose is perspicuous even as substance. . . . . « « Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Let these threats alone, Till accident or purpose bring you to a os . ¢ os TVE.§s 


It is the purpose that makes strong the vow; But vows to every purpose must not hold ee OMe Rs 
When you speak best unto the purpose, it is not worth the wagging of your beards Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


I wish no better Than have him hold that Baer and to put it In execution. . . .. . iid. 
As free As words to little purpose. . . Be bigs Pa NM ike 4 - . di 2. 
That speak’st with every tongue, To every purpose . eae a OE Or ih ie! “Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
This shall make Our purpose necessary and notenvious . . .. . . . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Look fresh and merrily ; Let not our looks put on our purposes... . + 2. 2. woke 
My misgiving still Falls shrewdly tothe purpose. . . Gi le ae, SE a . iia. 
That no compunctious visitings of nature Shake my fell purpose te ee ee ee “Macbeth, 163 
We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose To be his payee ee ae ee ee 2 16, 
Infirm of purpose! Give me the daggers. . ae Wh ae RS NE awe aE ee ie 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook Unless the deed go with it a oe ae ee ee ee eS oe 
No boasting like a fool ; This deed I'll do before this purpose cool . . . .°. . . Iver 
What should we say, my lord? Why, any thing, but tothe purpose. . . .. . “Hamlet, ii, 2. 
He whose sable arms, Black as his purpose, did the night resemble . . . . .....~ «Wi 2. 
Give him a further edge, And drive his purpose on to these delights . . . . . .. . . iia, 
For any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing . . . Ss ah, Ws te eae As 
Purpose is but the slave to memory, Of vio'ent birth, but poor validity Ga 33 . es) Tih, 


What to ourselves in passion we propose, The passion ending, doth the purpose lose ee WLS a, 
This visitation Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. . . . . . 1. 6 e ww ew ew) «CWDS 
If thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess thyself . . . . 2. 1. 1 6 1 «© eo ew eo OW Me 
I am constant to my purposes”. ee a oy Ge SSM 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook Fall’n on n the inventors’ heads . ear @ “eles eh) Maes 
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Purposs. — I want that glib and oily art, To speak and purpose not. . . . . . & as Lear, 1. 


I do beseech you To understand my purposes aright . 2. 2 2 6 6 © «© e © © oF 
He, as loving his own pride and purposes, Evadesthem . .. . 6. + 1 2 @ . Othello, i. 
I am very ill at ease, Unfit for mine own purposes. i gee Sans LB, ches EL ee 


There he dropped it for a special purpose Which wioleht to his desire be Ha ied tes HR ae aes Ms 


I am sorry to give breathing tomy purpose. . . . . - - e + + © + + Ant. and Cleo. i. 


Bravest at the last, She levelled at our purposes . . . Poe ee ee OW 
This is but a custom in your tongue; you bear a graver purposes I hope; » 0 « « Cymbeline, i. 


Purr. — Here is a purr of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, — but not a musk-cat . Adl’s Well, v. 


Pursg, — The report gues she has all the rule of her husband’s purse . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
There is either liquor in his pate or money in his purse when he looks so merrily . . . . ii. 
He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pepper-box. . . 6.0.0. 6 6 ee oh 
With a good leg anda good foot, uncle, and money enough in his purse. . . . Auch Ado, ir. 
Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretion . . . . . Loves L. Lost, v 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, Lie all unlocked to your occasions Mier. of Venice, i. 
I would have him help to waste His borrowed purse . . . . . 2... il. 
I think you have no money in your purse... 1. 1 ee ee ee ‘As You Like It, ii. 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor . . . » « « « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


Show the inside of your purse to the outside of his hand, and no more ado . . Winter’s Tale, iv. 
Thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep Into the purse of rich ee . « « « King Fohkn, v. 


For their love Lies in their purses. . . j ~ 2 ew ee Richard 11. ii. 
We that take purses go by the moon and the seven stars eo tee BR we ee ae eS ear VA: 
Where shall we take a purse to-morrow? .. a. ee oils ae Tee ete ae “et ee OR 
I can get no remedy against this consumption of the — we ew ew ww ww 2Henry LV i. 
A friend i’ the court is better than a penny in purse. . . 2. 6 6 1 ee ee ee ee 
Whose large style Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. . . . . . « « 2 Henry V1. i. 


Thou green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse . Trot. and Cress. v. 


Nor will he know his purse, or yield me this, To show him what a beggar his heart is 727. of A thens, i. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not expressed infancy . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
His purse is empty already; all’s golden words arespent. . . . 6. «© «© e+ + ee ee 
No eves in your head, nor no money in your purse? Be oe Be de Ae Gh oS a a oe A Leary. wv, 
Your eyes are in a heavy case, your purse inalight. . . Se Seite Cet AN 
Who hast had my purse As if the nnn? were thine, shouldst iow of ae . . « « Othello, i. 


I say, put money inthy purse . . i MES thn te ee a a cae eam ial Sie: es <select oe 


Thus do I ever make my fool my purse : , : 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; ‘t is something, nothing, 'T y was init, ri is his # <A “Sel &: - IE 
Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse Full of crusadoes . . . . . . 1. ee ee OG 
Purse and brain both empty ; the brain the heavier for being too light . . . . Cymbeline,v 
Pursuit. — Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, Each under each Mid. NM. Dream, iv 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, But ne’er till now his scandal of retire . 3 Henry V1. ii. 
Bootless is flight, they follow us with wings ; And weak we are and cannot shun pursuit . . ii. 
PuRSUIVANTS. — These grey locks, the pursuivants of death . . . . . . ot Henry V1. it. 
Pursy. — In the fatness of these pursy times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg . Hamlet, iii. 
Pusu. — They have wnit the style of gods And made a push at chance and sufferance Much ee 
To laugh at gibing boys and stand the push Of every beardless vain ier dsleaeats 1 Henry IV. iit 
I stand the push of your one thing that you will tell. . . .. oa & 2 Henry IV. ii ii. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, And push us from our aibols - . . . Macbeth, = 
This push Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now . dit GSS en PPL > sn, GB pl ce 
We’ll put the matter to the present push . . ee Hamlet, v. 


PusH-p1n.— Nestor play at push-pin with the boys, And ale ‘Timon fateh at ‘dle toys! L.L. Lost, iv. 


PusILLANIMITY. — The liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 2 Henry JV. iv. 
Put. — I know not what use to put her to but to make a lamp of her . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
You have put him down, lady, you have puthim down. . . . . . . . . .) AMfuch Ado, ii. 
If their daughters be capable, I will put ittothem . . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
But we will put it, as they say, to fortuna de la guerra. . 2. 1 ee a ew ee . vz. 
And now forward; for we have put thee in countenance... . . 2. 2. 1s ee ee CU 
Ill put a girdle round about the earth In forty minutes . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
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he: Put.—How like a younker ora prodigal The scarfed bark puts from her native eas oS Ven. ii. 6. 


The seeming truth which cunning times put on To entrap the wisest . . . iii, 2. 

O, put me in thy books! — What is your crest? acoxcomb?. . . . . Ta: am. of the Shrew, ii li. 1. 

Come on, sir; I shall now put you to the height of your breeding » 0 we oe ee All's Well, ii. 2. 

Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknowledge ; But puts it off to a compelled restraint ii. 4. 

Dost thou put upon me at once both the office of God and the devil? . a ee ee ee oe 

I saw him put down the other day with an ordinary fool . . . . . . . . Twel/th Night, i. 5. 

Put thyself into the trick of singularity . 2. 2. 2 6 6 ee we ew ew ee a ces a. eB 

Taste your legs, sir; put them to motion . . oS Mian we. @ Boeck ke ee ee Se Se 
s To put fire in your heart, and brimstone in your liver ~ % iii. 2. 
| Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, Remembers me of all his gracious parts Ki ape John, iik 4. 
: Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven. . . ee » « « « Richard 17. i. 2. 
I put thee now to thy book-oath : deny it, if thou canst, by. 08 ~ + « «2 Henry IV. ii, 1. 

Sorrow so royally in you appears That I will deeply put the fashion ON. 1. 2 2 2s ew we WD 

Had I first been put to speak my mind, I think I should have told . . . . 2Henry V1. iii. 1. 
{ Let me put in your minds, if you forget, What you have been ere now, and what you are Ruch. /7/. i. 3. 

; Surely, sir, There ’s in him stuff that puts him to these ends. . . ~ . « « Henry VIII. i. x 
To-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms oo ee ae ee at Se SN 

Well, would I were gently put out of office Before I were forced out! . . Zimon of Athens, i. 2. 
Had his necessity made use of me, I would have put my wealth into donation . . . . di 2. 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue In every wound of Cesar . ‘ Fulius Cesar, iii. 2. 


If it be so, as so ’t is put on me, And that in way of caution . . . . . . . . . 0 ©Hamelet, i. 3. 
With more offences at my beck than I have thoughts to putthemin . .. .... .. iia. 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus From fashion of himself. . . . . . . . iii. 
For me to put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge him into far more choler . . . . iii. 
I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion: I do repent me that I put it toyou . . Othello, iii. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light . . . ; v. 
PuTTER-ON. — You are abused and by some putter-on That will = damned for " Winter’ Ss “Tale, ii. 
PuttinG. — I'll exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down of men. . Merry Wives, ii. 
For putting the hand in the pocket and extracting it clutched . . .. . Meas. ee Meas. iii. 
Awakens me with this unwonted putting-on . . ;: iv. 
Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected, For putting o on sonewa ‘a fashioned robe Ki bie John, i iv. 
Thinking of nothing else, putting all affairs else in oblivion . . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. v. 


co we ey ee ss 


Inspired with the spirit of putting down kings and princes . . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Puttrock.—Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, But may imagine how the bird was dead ? iii. 
, , Puzzves the will And makes us rather bear those ills we have. . . . . Hamlet, iii. 


PyGMALIon.—Is there none of Pygmalion’s images, newly made woman, to be had? ? Meas. for Meas. iii. 
PyRaAmMID. — Though palaces and pyramids do slope Their heads to their foundations Macbeth, iv. 
They take the flow o’ the Nile By certain scales i’ the pyramid . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


PyramiseEs. — I have heard the Ptolemies’ pyramises are very Bre? things. . . ii. 

Pyramus. — Most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dreiwns i. 

° Pyramus is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man,as one shall see in a summer’s day. . sibs 
Pyrruus. — The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast . ..... ae Hamlet, ii. 

PyTHAGORAS. — I was never so berhymed since Pythagoras’ time .... As You Like 11, iii. 

Thou almost makest me waver in my faith To hold opinion with he Sos Mer. of Venice, iv. 

What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl? . . . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
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Thod shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy wits. os Se BGO HS UN; 
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QuaFFinG. — That quaffing and drinking will undo you. . . . . 
Quacmire. — And make a quagmire of your mingled brains . . . 
QualiL. — Cut thread and thrum; Quail, crush, conclude, and quell } 
An honest fellow enough, and one that loves quails . . . . 
His quails ever Beat mine, inhooped, at odds . 


- . « Twelfth Night, i. 
» 0 « « Y Henry VI. i. 
Mid. N. Dream,v 
, . » Trot. and Cress. v. 
oe ee ew ew wl tlw ee Att. and Cleo. ii. 
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QuaintT.—For a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours is worth ten on't Mauch Ada, iii. 
I never saw a better-fashioned gown, More quaint, more pleasing . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Quakg. — And do such bitter business as the day Would quake to look on . . . =. Hamlet, iit. 


Canst thou quake, and change thy colour, Murder thy breath in the middle of a word? Rich. //7. iii. 


Quake in the present winter's state and wish That warmer days would come . . Cywbeline, ii. 
QuakeED. — Where ladies shall be frighted, And, gladly quaked, hear more . . . Corolanus, i. 
QUALIFIED.—With thoughts so qualified as your charities Shall best instruct you Winter's Zale, ii. 

Forbear his presence till some little time hath qualified the heat of his displeasure Aing Lear, i. 

That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified in; and the best of me is diligence. . . . i. 

I have drunk but ome cup to-night, and that was craftily qualifiedioo. . . . . . Othello, ii. 
QuaALtFigs. — In passages of proof, ‘Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. . . . . Hamlet, iv. 


QuaALIFy the fire’s extreme rage Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 


So to enforce or qualify the laws As to your soul seems good. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. 1. 
Qua.itizes. — Obscuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities... ds Vou Like It, i. 


She hath more qualities than a water-spaniel ; whichis much in a bare Christian 7wwo Gen.of Ver. iii. 


Her wondrous qualities and mild behaviour . . we ee ew we) Lam. of the Shrew, it. 
Where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, there commendations go with pity Adl’s Well, 1. 
His qualities being at this poor price, I need not to ask you if gold will corrupt him. . . iv. 
For she hath lived too long, To fill the world with vicious qualities . . . . . 2 Henry V1. v. 
Thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, Thy meekness saint-like . . . . . . Henry VIII. ii. 
I have bred her at my dearest cost In qualities of the best. . 1. ww «Limon of Athens, i. 
This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, And knows all qualities . . . . . 2. 6 «© . Othello, iii. 
We'll wander through the streets and note The qualities of people . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
A shop of all the qualities that man Loves woman for . . . . . «6 «© ee «| Cymbeline, v 
Quatity. — And you know yourself, Hate counsels not in such a quality . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
The quality of mercy is not strained, It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven . . . iv. 


A linguist and a man of such perfection As we do in our quality much want 7wo Gen. of Vex. iv, 
An hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no one good quality . . . . . . «. A's Well, iii. 
But, fair soul, In your fine frame hath love no quality? . . 6 6 ew 8 ew ew ee ee eC 
The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no division . . . . . . . « Henry IV. iv, 
Envy your great deservings and good name, Because you are not of our quality . . . . .~ Iv. 
With such powers As might hold sortance with his quality . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
A peace indeed, Concurring both in name and quality . 2. 1. 2. 6 6 6 se ew ew ew ew ee 
Which swims against your stream of quality . . . Ear CF ice ake ere er ote oe. “ag oe 
Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best Neighboured by fruit of baser quality . . Henry V.i. 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, Have lost their quality . . . 6. 2. . 2 6 «© © We 
That will be thawed from the true quality With that which melteth fools . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality There 1s no fellow in the firmament . . . iii. 
I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow. . . Hawle ii. 
Come, give us a taste of your quality . 6 2 6 1 ee wee ew we ew ee ww Hh 
For a quality Wherein, they say, you shine. . . a; (Go Mente: is GS a at “Ge ' iv. 
The quality of nothing hath not such need to hide jicelt: ede te Be Ge OR K ae oe i. 
My heart ’s subdued Even to the very quality of my lord . . 2 6 1 1 6 eee © Othello, i. 
With such things else of quality and respect As doth import you . . 2. 1 ee ee ee el 
All quality, Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! . . . . a iil. 
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Things outward Do draw the inward quality after them, To suffer all alike ‘ Ant. wad Cleo. iii. 13. 


Give her what comforts The quality of her passion shall require... .. . . vz 
Qua.o. — Lay it to your heart: it is the only thing foraqualm . ...... Much Wdos ili. 
Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart And dimmed mine eyes . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 
Quantity. — He is not quantity enough for that Worthy’sthumb . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity . . . . . =... ee « s) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant! . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Have I not hideous death within my view, Retaining but a | quantity of life ? ? . . King Sohn, v. 
To wipe out our ingratitude with loves Above their quantity. . . . . Timon of Athens, v. 
For women’s fear and love holds quantity; In neither aught, or in extremity . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thralled But it reserved some quantity of choice. . . . . «iii. 
Forty thousand brothers Could not, with all their quantity of love, Make upmy sum .. . v. 
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QUARREL. — In the managing of quarrels you may say he is wise. . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 3. 
If he break the peace, he ought to enter into a quarrel with fear and trembling ws nee ena eS 
In a false quarrel there is no true valour. . . . 2. 2 2 2 6 © we Par ea ee ee 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel . . 2. 2. 2. 1. ew ee ‘A s You Like It, ii. 7. 
I have had four quarrels, and like to have fought one . . i) Ws te We GA at, Mee 
We quarrel in print, by the book ; as you have books for good m manners. . . 1. 6 2 1 We he 
I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel . . Se TR Oe Be Een Mids 
Though the nature of our quarrel yet never brooked parle. . . ... . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
I have heard of some kind of men that put quarrels purposely on others. . Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven. . . . . « Richard II. i. 2. 
The nobles hath he fined For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts Slat ait owt ae) Ae ah 
You owe me money, Sir John; and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it 1 Henry IV. iii. 3 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in question . . . . . . 2. « « « « Henry V. ii. 4. 
His cause being just and his quarrel honourable . . . . . . 2 2 e © © © ow ew eo oe MH 
Let it be a quarrel between us, if youlive . . . a ae ee ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee 
This day Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love ‘ be See ae. He Se ee aed a eh ee OR 
I dare say This quarrel will drink blood another day . . . . «3 Henry VI. ii. 4, 
The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; Betwixt ourselves let ¢ us decide itthen. . . . . iva. 
I charge you, as you love our favour, Quite to forget this quarrel and the cause . . . . . iv. 1. 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just . . . rnd . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 2. 
It is a quarrel most unnatural, To be revenged on him that loveth vou . . « . Rechard IT. i. 2. 
It is a quarrel just and reasonable, To be revenged on him that slew my husband ... . . i. 2. 
Her brain-sick raptures Cannot distaste the goodness ofa quarrel . . . . TZvot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
A good quarrel to draw emulous factions and bleed todeath upon . . . . . .. . ws) Oo 3. 
And speaks not to himself but with a pride That quarrels at self-breath . . . . . . . . ~~ i 3. 
Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel . . Gi, cerca See, Se Giga SB: “ie ks Fe” PA By 
Break the parle; These quarrels must be quietly debated . oe ew ww e 6 Tittus Andron. v. 3. 
Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach?. . . . . 0 « « « 6 Romeo and ee 1. 
If I see occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on my side don fk af % ii, 4. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hair leah i in ‘his beard ee tg ge MAI 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts . . . et Ee a SE ee te 
What eye but such an eye would spy out such a quarrel: ide, Wee ae, Re Me a a OR 
Thy head 1s as full of quarrels as an egg is full of meat. . . ee |) 5 
An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any man should buy the fee-nimple on ay life . we: Se, a 
Romeo that spoke him fair, bade him bethink How nice the quarrel was . . . » fo ik 
Since the quarrel Will bear no colour for the thing heis . . . .... =. fulius Cesar, ii. 
Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling. . oe ew ww ew et) Macbeth, i. 

I should forge Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal . ss., Ss etm. St Ses ae ee RA. STE 
And the chance of goodness Be like our warranted quarrel! . . iv. 
Beware Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, Bear ’t that the opposed may ‘beware of thee Hamlet, i. 
Greatly to find quarrel i in a straw When honour ’s at the stake . . . . = iv. 


The best quarrels, in the heat, are cursed By those that feel their sharpness hs K ing Lear, v. 
He ’Il be as full of quarrel and offence As my young mistress’ dog. . . 2 « « Othello, ii. 
If you ’ll patch a quarrel, As matter whole you have not to make it with . .. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
QuARRELLED. — Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
QuARREULER. — Besides that he’s a fool, he’s agreat quarreller . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
QUARRELLING.—If he could right himself with sedan Some of us would lie low Much Ado, v 
Yet more quarrelling with occasion! . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
He hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he hath j in » quarrelling . 2 « « Twelfth Night, i. 
Thy head hath been beaten as addle as an egg for quarrelling . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
QUARRELSOME. — This is called the Countercheck Quarrelscome . . . . . As Fou Like lt,v 
Quarrigs. — Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven . . . . . . Othello, i. 
Quart p’scu. — For a quart d’écu he will sell the fee-simple of his salvation . . Ad/'s Weill, iv. 
Quart. — I have rubbed this young quat almost to the sense, And he grows angry. . . Othello, v 
Qurasingss. — They did fight with queasiness, constrained, As men drink potions 2 Henry IVA x. 
Quegasy. — In despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach . . . . . . . Auch Ado, ii. 1. 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question, Which I mustact. . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 1. 
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QuBASY with his insolence Already, will their good thoughts call from him . . Axt. and Cleo. iii. 
QueeEN. — O queen of queens! how far dost thou excel, No thought can think Love's L. Lost, iv. 
And I serve the fairy queen, To dew her orbs upon the green . 2...) Shida. N. Dream, ii. 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, survey With thy chasteeye © . As Vou Like /t, iii. 
Good sooth, she is The queen of curds and cream. . . » 2 « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
As ditties highly penned, Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s ‘Gower er . . 2. w) 6 Henry lV. 
I had rather be a country servant-maid Thana greatqueen . . . . . . «© « Richard 1/1. i. 
I swear again, I would not be a queen For alithe world . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 1) Menry VII. in. 
O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you . . . 2. 1 1 ww . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 


‘The mobled queen?’ That ’s good ; ‘mobled queen’ is good . . .. . . . Hamlet, ii. 


The king and queen and all are coming down. . . . . ar ee ee ee ee ee 
QueLL. — Cut thread and thrum: Quail, crush, conclude, and quell} . . « Mid. N, Dream, v. 
Who shall bear the guilt Of our great quell? . - . . . . « Macbeth, i. 
QueNcH.—As soon go kindle fire with snow As seek to aoich ‘the fee af love Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 


I do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire, But qualify the fire’s extreme rage . . ; ii. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out; Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench 3 Bey V "I. iv. 
Turn the tables up, And quench the fire. the room is grown toohot . . . Romeo and Fultet, i. 
That were to blow at fire in hope to quench it. . 2. 6 6 6 © @ © ee ee ew) Pericles, i. 
QUENCHED. — What hath quenched them hath given me fire . . - - . «©. . . Macbeth, id. 
Would have buoved up, And quenched the stelled fires . . + - + « «. . . King Lear, iii. 
QUENCHING my familiar smile with an austere regard of control . . . . . «© Lwelfth Vight, ii. 
QuEstTantT. — When The bravest questant shrinks, find what youseek . . . . Add’s Well, it. 
QugEsTIOoNn. — Wise? why, no question but he was . . . . . . . . « + Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Do you question me, as an honest man should do, for my simple true judgement? . Aluch Ado, i. 


Out of question, you were born ina merry hour . . . MN ee ee ea eee | 
Out of question so it is sometimes, Glory grows guilty of detested crimes . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
I will not stay thy questions; let mego. . .. . ~ ee ew ew Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, of doubt; Be cerain: nothing truer. . 1. 1 ew ee OH 
You do me now more wrong In making question of my uttermost . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
And I no question make To have it of my trust or for mysake . . . . . & ed 


You may as well use question with the wolf Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb . iv. 
That’s a bountitul answer that fits all questions... 1 6 0 0 we ew ww All’ Well, ir. 
And breed a kind of question inour cause. . . 1. 1. ee ew ee ew ew ot Henry IV. i. 


T muse you make so slight a question. . . - . © « 2 Henry IV. iw 
The scambling and unquiet time Did push it out of farther question 2 ee we « Henry Vii. 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in question. . 6 2. 2 6 2 1 ee ew ee ee OU 
And out of doubt and out of question too, and ambiguities . 2. 2. 6. 2. 2. 2 ee es ee UY 
Question her proudly ; let thy looks be stern... ee ew ew ew ew BU Henry VILA. 
He did repugn the truth About a certain question in the aw a oe Iv. 
Not ever The justice and the truth o’ the question carries The due o’ the weraice. ene VIL. Vv. 
That ’s true; make no question Of that: 4° aw ee ow ~ 0 e 6 « Lrot. and Cress. i. 
In this I do not call your faith in question So mainly as my merit ie AR A eR, Bets, oe as AG 
How that might change his nature, there ’s the question . . . . « . . «) Fttlins Caesar, ii. 


Now sit we close about this taper here, And call in question our necessities . . . . . . Iv. 
Live you? or are you aught That man may question? . . . . . . © ee ee) Macbeth, i. 
I burned in desire to question them further. . . . . . . Ode ele ee ey Me BE 
I pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and worse; Question ences him: & 2 3 6 «© &: «0 4M 
Finding,By this encompassment and drift of question . . . . 2 e « we) Hamlet, ir. 
An aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question ie Weta a? A ge eee SE 
Unless the poet and the plaver went to cuffs in the question . 6. 6 6 ee ee ee ee 
Niggard of question; but, of our demands, Most free in hisreply. . . +. - . + + « iii. 


To be, or not to be: that is the question . . ‘ ae on 3 Ue Shs say SUNG 
*T is a question left us yet to prove, Whether iove lead fortune: or else fcrtaue love . . . iti. 
Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. . . Bt ay eh NS iii. 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question, Which I faiiat act a a eo ok Ki ne Renee ii. 


Made she no verbal question? ’Faith, once or twice she heaved the name of ' father’ . . iv. 
These domestic and particular broils Are not the question here. . 2. 2 1 2 + 6 eee OW 
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Question. — Thy great employment Will not bear question . .... . =. =. King Lear, v. 3 


So may he with more facile question bear it . . ‘ 2 6 6 « to Othello, i. 3. 
Came it by request and such fair question As soul to ‘soul affordeth? . eo eg gs ede By 
If we contend, Out of our question wipe him . . as. Ant. aiid Cleo, ii. 2. ° 
When half to half the world opposed, he being The meered question: coe dco gh, ole ES 
QuESTIONABLE. — Thou comest in such a questionable shape That I will speak: to ‘thee Hamlet, i. 
QuESTIONED. — Still questioned me the story of my life, From year to year . . . . . Othello, i. 
QusSTIONLEsS. — That I should questionless be fortunate . . . ~ . « Mer. of Venice, i i. 
Quests. — Volumes of report Run with these false and most contrarious quests Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Have sent about three several quests To search youout . . . . . . =... « « Othello, i. 
Queusus. — Of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus . . . . . . 7 welfth Night, ii. 
Quick. — Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick . . . . . . Tempest, v 


You have a quick ear. whic 4 I would I were deaf; it makes me have a slow heart T ‘wo Gen. of Ver. iv. 
I had rather be set quick i’ the earth And bowled to death with turnips. . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Speak, breathe, discuss ; brief, short, quick, snap . . bn lo te ee BE a 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, Shouldst thou but hear! - « Com. of Errors, ii. 
Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; itcatches . .... . . . Much Ado, v. 


QuicKEN. — The mistress which I serve quickens what ’s 3 dead se ew ww eo Tempest, iii. 
Let us go and find him out, And quicken his embraced heaviness . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


4 
3 
I. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
T. 
2. 
4 
5. 
2. 
2. 
I do say thou art quick in answers: thou heatest my blood . . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 2. 
A sweet touch, a quick venue of wit ! snip, snap, cana andhome! .. . vei 
So quick bright things come to confusion . . a ne Mid. 'N. Dream, i i. 1. 
Night, that from the eye his function takes, Thee ear more quick of apprehension makes. ._ iii. 2. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel me , . . AS You Like It; ii. 7. 
Be yare in thy preparation, for thy assailant is quick, skilful, and deadly . Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
A quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary for acut-purse . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him . . . 0 ew ew ew ww e Richard IT, ii, 1. 
Quick, forgetive, full of nimble fiery and delectable shapes @ ts . . 2 Henry'TV, iv. 3. 
The mercy that was quick in us but late, By your own counsel is sGopressed. . . Henry V. ii. 2. 
A breach that craves a quick expedient stop . . . . 1... ee we ) 2 Henry VI. iii. 1. 
Or earth, gape open wide and eat him quick ee eee ~ 2 ssw . Richard 111. i. 2. 
O, ’t is a parlous boy ; Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ae. sac ern C6 ah ois A Oe tas eo NE 
Your reasons are too shallow and too quick 9 oz oe ee ee ee ae ae ee eee © 
Give it quick consideration, for There is no primer business ome &e es . Henry VIII. 1. 2. 
A woman of quick sense . . . . Troi. and Cress. iv. 5. 
Weapons wrapped about with lines, That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick Vitus A ndron. iv.2. 
I have touched thee to the quick, Thy life-blood out . . . . «+ - iv. 4. 
An eagle, madam, Hath not so green, so quick, so fairaneye . . . . ‘Romeo and Fulict, Hi. 5. 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be !_ He was quick mettle when he went to school sd. Ces. i. 2. 
I°ll observe his looks; I ll tent himtothe quick . . 2 2. 6 s+ © © + ee eae li, 2. 
Which for to prevent, I have in quick determination Thus set itdown . . . ii. 1. 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, Till of this flat a mountain you have made x eo 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke Of quick, cross lightning . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 7. 
O, then we bring forth weeds, When our quick minds lie still . . . . . . Amt. and Cleo. i. 2. 
Be not tedious, For the gods are quick of ear. . . eee ew ew ew et) 6Pervitcles, iv. 1. 
I. 
8. 


A medicine That s able to breathe life into a stone, Quickenarock . . . . . Adl’s Weill, ii. 1. 
Even then this forked plague is fated to us When we do quicken . . . «© « « « Othello, iii. 3. 
QuICKENING. — Methinks I see a quickening in hiseye . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
QuIcKkLy. — Say you so? then I shall pose you quickly . . 1. 2. 6 6 2 5 2 © ee ee oh. 
How quickly the wrong side may be turned outward! . . . 2. - «se seis Night, iii. 1. 
They that dally nicely with words may quickly make them wanton. . . . . . .o. dix. 
Hot as gunpowder, And quickly will return an injury . . . . ts ain ee Hairy V7 iv. 7. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out; Which, being suffered, rivers caine quench 3 Henry V1. iv. 8. 
If it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were well It were done quickly . . . . . Macbeth,i. 7. 
If it be mine, Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. . . 2. . . © . . iv. 3. 
QuIcKsILVER. — The rogue fled from me like quicksilver. aoe | Feury ITV. ii. 4. 


Swift as quicksilver it courses through The natural gates and alleys of the body . . Hamlet, i. s. 
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QurppittEs. — How now, mad wag ! what, in thy quips and thy quiddities? . . . 1 Henry JV. i. 2. 


Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? . . Havn/et, v. 


Quiet. — As I hope For quiet days, fair issue, and long life. . . 6 1 6 6 6 « Tempest, iv. 
While she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell asin a sanctuary . . . . 2. Such Ado, ii, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune Into so quiet and so sweetastyle 4s Hox Like /t, it. 
Drive these men away, And I will sitas quietasalamb . . .. . . . « King Fohn, iv. 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet With turbulent and dangerous finaey . . « farmlet, ii. 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom . Othello, iii. 
Haply this life is best, If quiet life be best . . . oe ee ww Cymbeline, iii. 

Quietness. — And am armed To suffer, with a Gcicinest. of épitit. o 2 « «) Mer. of Venice, iv. 
I would have peace and quietness, but the fool will not) =... 1...) .) Trot. and Cress. ii. 
And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge By any desperate change . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 

Quietus. — When he himself might his quietus make With a bare bodkin . . . .) Hamtlet, iii. 

Quitv. — The throstle with his note so true, The wren with little quill. . . Atd. NM. Dream, iii. 
We may deliver our supplications inthe quill . . . ~ . 6 2 flenry V1. i. 
Each particular hair to stand an end, Like quills upon the fretful eotpentive . 2. «  LHamtlet, i. 

QuiLcets. — Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
In these nice sharp quillets of the law, Good faith, I am no wiser thanadaw . .1 /fenry 1'/. ii. 
That he may never more false title plead, Nor sound his quillets shrilly . Timon of Athens, iv. 
Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? . . Ffamlet, v. 

QuinaPALus.—For what says Quinapalus? Better a witty fool than a foolish wit Twe//th Night, i 


QuInTAin, — That which here stands up Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block As Vou Like /1, i. 


QuINTESSENCE. — And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? . . . - . Hamlet, it. 
Qurp.—All her sudden quips, The least whereof would quell a lover’s hope Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the brain aweaman?. . . Afuch Ado, ii, 
This is called the Quip Modest. . . . 2 0 © ee) AS Vou Like It, v. 
How now, mad wag! what, | in thy quips and thy miiddities? > ae ~ 2. « 1 Henry Vii. 
Qurrinc. — Like an angel sings, Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins . Mer. of Venice, v 
Quirk. — I may chance have some odd quirks and remuants of wit broken on me . Much Ado, ii. 
I have felt so many quirks of joy and grief. 2. 1. 1 1 ww ew ee www AMS Well, iii. 
Belike this isa manofthat quirk . 2. 1 1 1 1 we ww ew ew.) Tmelfth Night, iii. 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. we ww ew ew ee ewe Othello, ii. 
Quit. — The very rats Instinctively had quitit. . 2... P oe we ew «) Lempest, i. 
Let it go which way it will, he that dies this year is quit for the <—e » 2 «0 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Took such sorrow That he quit being. . . i eee ee ee ae ae Cy mbeline, i. 
Even at the first Thy loss is more than can thy portage QUIG i ae og, . . Pericles, iit. 
QuiTTance. — That’s all one; omittance is no quittance . . 1... As You Like It, iii. 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and out-breathed . . . ~ . « « 2 Henry IV. i. 
As fitting best to quittance their deceit Contrived by art and baleful sorcery . 1 Henry V1. ii. 


No gift to him, But breeds the giver a return exceeding All use of quittance 7smon of Athens, i. 


Quivers. — I am so vexed, that every part about me quivers . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


Quonpam. —A whole bookful of these quondam carpet-mongers. . . . « . . Much Ado,v 
I did converse this quondam day witha companion. . . ~ » 6 « « . Love's L. Lost, v 
QuoTIDIAN. — He seems to have the quotidian of love upon him 2 0 ew 0 «© AS You Like It, iii. 
He is so shaked of a burning quotidian tertian. . . . . 1 1 ee ee ew « Henry Vz ii. 


R. 


RaBATO. — I think your other rabato were better. . . . . wee ew ee Much Ado, iii. 
Rasesit. — Your arms crossed on your thin-belly doublet like a rabbit onaspit Love's L. Lost, iii. 
As she went to the garden for parsley to stuffa rabbit... . . . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
RABBLE.—Mailed up in shame, with papers on my back, And followed witha rabble 2 Henry V7. ii. 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. . . . s . . Alacbeth, v. 
RABBLEMENT. — The rabblement hooted and clapped their chapped hands . . Sulius Cesar, i. 
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Race. —I have begun; And now I give my sensual race the rein . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Make conceive a bark of baser kind By bud of nobler race . . 2. 2. « « » Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night . . . . eo ee ew tw ew ew we King Sohn, iii. 3. 
Forspent with toil, as runners with a race, I lay me dbwi a little while to breathe 3 Henry VI. ii. 3. 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, Turned wild in nature . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 4. 
None our parts so poor, But was arace of heaven . . . 2 2 e . Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 

Rack. — And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, Leave not a rack behind . . . Zempest, iv. 1 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, And rack thee in their fancies . Meas. for Meas. iv. 1 
But being lacked and lost, Why, then we rack the value . . .. . . =. « « Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Let me choose; For as I am, I live uponthe rack . . . 2... . + . Mer. of Venice, iii. 2 
You speak upon the rack, Where men enforced do speak any thing . . .. . ei A 
Even like a man new haled from the rack, So fare my limbs with long imprisonment 1 es VI. ii. 5. 
That would upon the rack of this tough world Stretch him out ones . + . « King Lear, v. 3. 
Avaunt! be gone! thof hast set me onthe rack. . . . . we eo 6 ew we) Othello, iii. 3. 
Even with a thought The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 

Rackers.—Such rackers of orthography as to speak dout, fine, when he should say doubt Z. LZ. Lost, v. x 

Rapiance. — In his bright radiance and collateral light Must I be comforted. . . Adl’s Well, i. 1. 
By the sacred radiance of the sun, The mysteries of Hecate, andthe night. . . King Lear,i. 1. 

RapIanT. — Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty . . . . . . Ywelfth Night, i. 5. 
Like the wreath of radiant fire On flickering Phoebus’ front. . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 2. 
What, To hide me from the radiant sun and solace I’ the dungeon by a snuff? . Cymbeline, i. 6. 

RapisH. — If I fought not with fifty of them, !ama bunch ofradish . . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it witha knife. . 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 

Rac. — I warrant, her rags and the tallow in them will burn a Poland winter. Com. of Errors, iti. 2. 


Heart and good-will you might; But surely, master, not a rag of money. . . ee) ive gg. 
Away, thou ‘rag, thou quantity, thou remnant!. . . . a oe os Tar am. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Teara passion to Laer: to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings . . « « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce | ae . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
Raceg. — My bones bear witness, That since have felt the vicar of his rage . Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
Till this afternoon his passion Ne’er brake into extremity of rage . . . ‘ a ae ee ee 
Qualify the fire’s extreme rage Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason T wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 7. 
Those pampered animals That rage in savage sensuality . . . . . + « Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, Fetter strong madness in a a silken thread... an eo 
Yet I have a trick Of the old rage: bear with me, Iamsick. . . . « Love's L. “Lost, v. 2. 


Nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, But music for the time doth change his nature JZ, of Ven. v. 1. 
A rage whose heat hath this condition, That nothing can allay, nothing but blood King Yoh, iii. 1. 


Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shalt turn Toashes . . . gr hn gO AN 
That ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage Presented to the tears of soft t remorse. . . . iv, 3. 
Full of ire, In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. . .. eo de ek Richard IT, i. 2. 
Rage must be withstood: Give me his gage: lions make leopards tame . Bee fe g: ae fe das 
Deal mildly with his youth; For young hot colts being raged do rage the more . . ... ibs 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, And fawn on rage with base humility . . . Vw 


Pe 


When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, Breathless and faint . . . . . «1 Hews IP. i. 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, Disguise fair nature with om rage Henry V. iii. 


» 
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Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage . . 1 1. 1 1 0 ee ew te ew & ce ay Ne Se 
Thy words move rage and not remorse inme . . se. fo ere VT. iv. 1. 
Then the thing of courage, As roused with rage with rage doth sympathize . Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Put not your worthy rage into your tongue; One time will owe another. . . . Cortolanus, iii. 1. 


Whose rage doth rend Like interrupted waters and o’erbear What they are used to bear... ili. 1. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find The harm of unscanned swiftness . . . . . + lit. 
Desire not To allay my rages and revenges with Your colder reasons. . . . . . . « « V.3. 
My rage is gone; And I am struck with sorrow . . . ge Vins 
You beasts, That quench the fire of your pernicious rage With ‘purple fountains Roinéeo and Fuliet, i i. 
To give thy rages balm, To wipe out our ingratitude with loves Above their quantity 771. ofA thens,v.4. 
If I were disposed to stir Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage. . . . Fulins Caesar, iit. 2. 
Have a continent forbearance till the speed of his rage goes slower . . . . . Kéng Lear,i.2. 
Lest his ungoverned rage dissolve the life That wants the meanstoleadit. . ..... ims 
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Ras. — He that stirs next to carve for his own rage Holds his soul light. . . . . Othello, ii. 
As men in rage strike those that wish them best. . . ese, aks Se Aare ee Ae. UNG 
When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted Even to falling - « 6 se Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
The fire of rage is in him, and ’t were good You leaned unto his sentence . . . . Cymbeline, i. 


RaGGep. — My vbdice is ragged: I know | cannot please you . . . . . . AS You Like /t, ii. 
Ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth . . . . ee ww ww) ot Henry LV~ iv. 
Ten times more dishonourable ragged than an old faced ancient: dn She ae ‘ ‘ iv. 


RaccGepness.— Houseless heads and unfed sides, Your looped and windowed rappedness K. Lats iti. 


Raina. — Being troubled with a raging tooth, I could not sleep. . . . . . « « Othello, iii. 
Ratt. — I'll rail against all the first-born of Egypt. 2... 2. 2. 1 1 ee) AS You Like It, ii. 
We two will rail against our mistress the wor!d and all our misery. . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 ee +) WL 
An he begin once, he’ll rail in his rope-tricks . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
‘There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but ral. . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women Rail on the Lord’s anointed . ichard //J. w. 
I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holiness . . . - ee «= Trot. and Cress. ii. 
RAILep. — I have railed so long against marriage: but doth not the appetite alter? Much Ado, ii. 
Railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In good set terms . . . . . . As You Like /t, ir. 
RAILING. — It seems his sleeps were hindered by thy railing . . . . Com. of Errots,v 
RAImMeNnrT. — Our raiment And state of bodies would bewray what life We have led Coriolanus, v. 
Make his wrongs His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, carelessly . Zston of Athens, iit. 
Rain. — Let the sky rain potatoes ; let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleaes. Merry Wives, v 
Is ’t not drowned i’ the last rain? . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Your mistresses dare never come in rain, For fear their eslours should be washed ZL. L. Lost, iv. 


The quality of mercy is not strained, It droppeth as the gentle rainfrom heaven Mer. of Venice, iv. 
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That the property of rain is to wet and firetoburn. . . . . . . . « AS You Like It, in. 2. 
Like foggy south puffing with wind andrain . . . . . is Seas eck BS AS: 
More clamorous than a parrot against rain, more new-fangled that an apes: A er ain GS ae et SEES 
Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens rain odours on you! . . . 3 - Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 
For the rain it raineth every day . . . . Rae wal? Boar ME es Va. fase J he A Sas Re, 
Being as like As rain to water, or devil to his aati we ee ww ew ww King Fokn, ii. i. 
How now! rain within doors, and none abroad!. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 5. 
Raging wind blows up incessant showers, And when the rage aNlavs: the rain ee 3 Henry V1. i. 4. 
He plies her hard; and much rain wears the marble . . . ei a Se iil. 2. 
All the standers-by had wet their cheeks, Like trees bedashed with: rain... Richard TIT. i. 2. 
They will out of their burrows, like conies afterrain. . . . . . 2... « « Cortolanus, iv. 5. 
Be your heart to them As unrelenting flint to drops ofrain  . . . . . « . Titus Andron. ii. 3. 
When shall we three meet again In thunder, lightning, or in rain?. . . . . . . Macbeth, i. t. 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens To wash it white as snow? . . . . Hanilet, iii. 3. 
Will pack when it begins to rain, And leave thee in the storm... .. .. King Lear, ii. 4. 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. . . iii. 8. 
Spit, fire! spout, rain! Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. . . . . . 0... di 2 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never Remember to have heard . . . . . «. » Whe 2 
He that has and a little tiny wit, — With hey, ho, the wind andtherain . . . . . . . ili, 
For the rain it raineth every day Ge Be Tar BRE te GI ae ee Gl ie We Ge Se Se! Se Se Om, a te A 
You have seen Sunshine and rain at once . . eo oe ts iv. 3. 
Rarnsow. — I was beaten myself into all the colours of the rainbow ey eet ae Merry Wi IVES, iV. 5. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours i’? the rainbow. . . . . . . . 1 « Winter's Tale, IV. 4 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue Unto the rainbow. . . . . . King Fohn, iw. 2 
RAINED. — But in short space It rained down fortune showering on your head . . i Henry Vive. 
Bestowed his lips on that unworthy place, As it rained kisses . . 2...) Ant. and Cleo. iti. 13. 
RAINING the tears of lamentation For the remembrance of my father’s death . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Rainy. — Laughed so heartily, That both mine eyes were rainy like to his . . Yitus Andron v. rt. 
Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth Richard /1. iii. 2. 
Rarsg. — This business Will raise us all. —To laughter, asI take it . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
I can raise no money by vile means: By heaven, I had rather coin my heart . ¥udins Cesar, iv. 3. 
Ratsgep.— He raised a sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem toshatter all his bulk Haslet, ii. t. 
He raised the house with loud and coward cries . . . . . 1. we King Lear, ii. 4. 
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Rakg. — How, i’ the name of thrift, Does he rake this together! . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 2 
Rakep.—From the dust of old oblivion raked, He sends you this most memorable line Henry V. ii. 4. 


Ram. — There was never any thing so sudden but the fight of tworams . . As You Like It, v 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, That long time have been barren Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
RAMPALLIAN. — You rampallian ! you fustilarian! Ill tickle your catastrophe 2 Heury IV. ii. 
RampinG. — A ramping fool, to brag and stamp and swear Upon my party! . . . King Fokn, iii. 
A moulten raven, A couching lion anda ramping cat . . . . . «6 «© + 1 Henry IV. tii. 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept. . . . . 2. 1 6 «© © © e + +3 Henry VIL Vv. 
Rancorovs. — It is no policy, Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears . . 2 Henry V1, iii. 
Rancour. — Public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour . . . . Auch Ado, iv. 
It issues from the rancour ofa villain. . 2... 2. 06 1 ee ee ew ew ee Riehard IM. i. 
This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt. . . . . 2. 1 ee et ee ee Richard ITT, iii. 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace . . . . . . we ew ee « Macbeth, iii. 
Rance. — Whatsoever comes athwart his affection ranges evenly ‘with mine. . . Much Ada, ii. 
*T is better to be lowly born, And range with humble livers in content . . . Henry VIII. ii. 
RANK. — Weed your better judgements Of all opinion that grows rank inthem 4s You Like /t, ii. 
I do know but one That unassailable holds on his rank, Unshaked of motion . $dius Cesar, iii. 
Nov, if you have a station in the file, Not i’ the worst rank of manhood say ’t . . Macbeth, iii. 
Things rank and gross in nature Possess it merely . . . . . 2. . « Hanilet, 1. 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; It hath the primal eldest c curse upon’t . . . . Hi 
RankeEsT. — The rankest compound of villanous smell that ever offended nostril Merry Wives, iil. 
RANKLE. — Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more Than when he bites. . . Richard 1/. i. 
And when he bites, His venom tooth willrankle tothe death . . . . . . . Richard ///.1. 
RANKNESS. — Begin you to grow upon me? I will physic your rankness . . . As You Like It, i. 
I am stifled Withthe mere rankness of their joy . . ; ~ « « Henry VIMT. Ww. 
Ransom.—If hearty sorrow Be a sufficient ransom for offence, I tender ’t here Two Gen. of Ver. v. 
Ignomy in ransom and free pardon Are of two houses . . . . . . . «. Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Labouring art can never ransom nature From her inaidible estate. . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Asis the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son Richard /1. ii. 
I should melt at an offender’s tears, And lowly words were ransom for their fault 2 Henry VJ. iii. 


Rant. — Nay, an thou “It mouth, I’ll rant as wellasthou . .. . .. . =. =. . Hamlet,v 
Rapier. — I will scour you with my rapier, as I may, in fairterms . . . . . . . Henry V.ii. 
Many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills . . . . . . . « Hanilet, ir. 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, Whips out his rapier, ¢ cries, ‘ A rat,arat!’ . . . iv. 
Rapt. — Being transported And rapt in secret studies . . . » 2 6 6 « Tempest, i. 
More dances my rapt heart Than when I first my wedded nisibess, saw. . . . Cortolanus, iv. 
You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication To the great lord . . . Tismon of Athens, i. 
He seems rapt withal . . . be Gag a Bee ek SY a ae a a Se beth, 3; 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of j it i ede : a dae ae ae ae & Qos et SR 
Rapture. — Her brain-sick raptures Cannot distaste the gasduess of a quarrel Ti rot. and Cress. il. 
In this rapture I shall surely speak The thing I shall repent. . . ar ae iil, 


Your prattling nurse Into a rapture lets her baby cry While she chats him hove. & Corinlanies il. 
RARE.—Calls me proud, and that she could not love mes Were man asrareas pheenix As Y. L. Jt, iv. 
As she ’s rare, Must it be great, and as his person ’s mighty, Must it be violent Winter's Tale, i. 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, The time is worth the use ont . . . . . «ilk. 
Something rare Even then will rush to knowledge . . . a Ss WW 5G SO 
His composure must be rare indeed Whom these things Gannst blemish . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
I am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare Subdues all pangs, all fears . . . Cysnbeline, i. 


If she be furnished with a mind so rare, She is alone the Arabian bird . . . i. 
RARENESS.—And his infusion of such dearth and rareness, as, to make true diction of nai Haney 

It is no act of common passage, but A strain of rareness . . . « «© 6 6 6 «0 Cymibeline, ii. 
Rarer. — The rarer action is In virtue than in vengeance . . . . .. . « . . Tempest, v. 


Their transformations Were never for a piece of beauty rarer . . . . . «. Winter's Zale, i. 
A rarer spirit never Did steer humanity. . 2. 2. 6. - 6 6 + + ee 6 « Amt. and Cleo. v. 
Rarest. — That she is The rarest of all women . . . . ee ee ew ee «Winter's Tale, v 
He is simply the rarest man?’ the world... . - 2 « « Coriolanus, iv. 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, That all parnculare of auty know . Kiug Lear, i. 
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RAREST. — And was the best of all Amongst the rarest of good ones. . . . . .  Cymbeline, v 
Rarity. — He hath out-villained villany so far, that the rarity redeems him. . . Adl’s Hell, iv. 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved, If all could so become it . . . . . . Ainge Lear, iv. 
Rasca.. — What a damned Epicurean rascal isthis!. . . . +... Merry Wives, ii. 
You bald-pated, lying rascal! . . . 2 oe we ew ee) Meas. for Meas. v. 
Indeed words are very rascals since bonds dispraced them ee ww ew) Twelfth Night, iii. 
Why laugh you at such a barren rascal?. . St? Ss wi tae Pewee He ce 
Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal! what a brawliie dost ‘thou keep! to... 1 Henry TIVO. 
If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me love him, I’ll be hanged. . . . .) it. 
That rascal hath good mettle in him; he will motrun . . . . 1. 6 ee ee ee ee 
This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s . 2 2 1 1 we we ee ee ee ee 
I did never see such pitiful rascals. . . . bh wh Gs epee SB Ue, IMS 
Thrust him down stairs: I cannot endure such a féstian rascal oe ew ew we 2 2 Henry TV. ii. 
Come on; I'll tell thee what, thou damned tripe-visaged rascal . . . . gu! ee Me 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, To lock such rascal counters from his facnds Ful. Ces. iv. 
Yet I, Adull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, Like John-a-dreams . . . . . . Hanmtlet, ir. 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash the rascals naked through the world . . . Othello, iv. 
RASCALLIEST.—And art indeed the most comparative, rascalliest, sweet young prince 1 Henry JV. i. 
Rasu. — Our rash faults Make trivial price of serious things we have . . . . . All’s Hell, v. 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden: Too like the lightning . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? . . . 2 + « Fulius Cesar, ww. 
That rash humour which my mother gave me Makes me forgetful . Nie Ue, aS. GE wae Ge Me, AM 
O, what a rash and bloody deed is this! . . . 6 « « ee Hamlet, iii. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! a ‘ak thee for thy better 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ee OD 
Though I am not splenitive and rash, Yet have I something in me dangerous. . . . . . Vz 
The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash . . . ~ © © « « « Keng Lear, i. 
He is rash and very sudden in choler, and haply may strike at you. . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Why do you speak so startingly andrash? . . . . ah 1h. 
RASHER. — If we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shovily hive a vidahee Mer. “of Ve enice, iil. 
RASHNESs. — Advantage is a better soldier than rashness i te! ee le os oe eer Faas 
This is the fruit of rashness! . . fee ee ew we ew ew ww ww Richard 117. ii. 
Rashly, And praised be rashness for it bee oy oe ew ew ew ew ew ew «6 Hamlet, v. 
In thy best consideration, check This hideous rashniess . . . . . King Lear, i. 
Your reproof Were well deserved of rashness . - . « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white Reprove the brown for fashness oles, 14 «2 es 
Rat. —The very rats Instinctively had quitit. 2... 2 1. ee. Tempesti 
I would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats... . 2 2 « Merry Wives, ii. 
Our natures do pursue, Like rats that ravin down their proper batie . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
What if my house be troubled with a rat? . . . . » « Mer. of Venice, iv. 
I was never so berhymed since Pythagoras’ time, that I was an Trish rat . As Fou Like /t, in. 
For want of means, poor rats, had hanged themselves . . . . . . . «. .) . Richard IIT. v. 
And, like a rat without a tail, I ’l] do, Ill do, and I ’ll do 2 ee we ) Macheth. i. 
How now! arat? Dead,fora ducat. dead! . . . . . . « « Hamlet, iii. 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, Whips out his papier che, ‘ A rat,arat!? . . . iv. 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Tom’s food for seven long year King Lear, iii. 
She is served As I would servearat. . . . . 2 « + Cymbeline, v 


Rats. — Unless experience be a jewel that I have purchased at an n infinite rate. Merry li’ rves, ii. 
Or stones whose rates are either rich or poor As fancy valuesthem . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


Nor do I now make moan to be abridged From sucha noble rate. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
He lends out money gratis and brings down The rate of usance here withus. . . . . . wi. 
All that life can rate Worth name of life in thee hath estimate... . . 2). AM’s Well, ii. 
When we see the figure of the house, Then must we rate the cost of the erection. 2 Henry JV. i. 
Will fast Before he ’ll buy again at such arate . . . be ek Se OR PLeney ETO, 
A proper title of a peace; and purchased Ata superiious: rate! 2 0 ew ew ee Henry VIT1. i. 
There shall no figure at such rate beset. . . . ~ 2 « «© ©) = Romeo and Fuliet, v. 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate Than a commaitd to parley ... . . Hamlet, i. 


Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates All that is won and lost... . “Ant. and Cleo. iii. t 
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RATED. — Many a time and oft In the Rialto you have rated me. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


1f thou be’st rated by thy estimation, Thou dost deserve enough . . . . «© 6 « 6 © «ib. 


It is no time to chide you now; Affection is not rated from the heart. . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 
RATHER.— For shame! never stand ‘ you had rather’ and ‘ you had rather’. . Merry Wives, iii. 
For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you... . . +. As You Like /t, ii. 
I had rather be a kitten and cry mew. . . . « « rt Henry IV, iii. 1. 
RaTIFiers.—Antiquity forgot, custom not known, The eatifiers aa props of every word Hamlet, iv. 5. 
RATING myself at nothing, you shall see How much I wasa ace . . « Mer. of Venice, iii. 


RATIONAL. — The rational hind Costard . . . . ~ . « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
RATSBANE. — I had as lief they would put ratsbane in omy mouth . ‘ ta - « « 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
RauGut. — This staff of honour raught, there let it stand Where it best fits tobe 2 Henry V/. ii. 3. 


Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, That raught at mountains. . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 


The hand of death hath raught him .. . 7. 2 © « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Ravet. — Must I do so? and must I ravel out My weaved-up folly? . . « « . Richard I]. iv. 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, That I essentially am not in madness . . . Hamlet, iii. 
RAVELLED. — The innocent sleep, Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care . . Macbeth, ii. 
RaveEN. — Young ravens must have food . . . . ...... =... . Merry Wives, i. 
An amber-coloured raven was well noted . . . . . . 1... « « « © Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Who will not change araven foradove? .. . . « . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
He that doth the ravens feed, Yea, providently caters for the sparrdw - . As You Like It, ii. 
1°Il sacrifice the lamb that 1 do love, To spite a raven’s heart withina dove . Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens To be thy nurses! . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
And vast confusion waits, As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 
The raven rooked her on the chimney’stop . . ae cw es ae OE & ee oe Rene Ly, 
Can he not be sociable ?— The raven chides blackness, 2 ee ew ew ew «= 6Tv0t. and Cress. ii. 
I would croak like a raven; I would bode, I would bode . . . . . 2... We eCOUY 
Here nothing breeds, Unless the nightly owl or fatalraven . . . . . . . Vitus Andron. ii. 
*T is true; the raven doth not hatchalark. . . . . ii. 


Some say that ravens foster forlorn children, The whilst their own birds famish i in n their nesis ii. 


Did ever raven sing so like a lark, That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise? . . . ii 1. 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! Dove-feathered raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! Rov. & uli iii. 2. 
The raven himself is hoarse That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan ... . . Macbeth, i. 
The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. » 6 6 ee « Hamlet, iit. 
Tt comes o’er my memory, As doth the raven o’er ‘the infected house oe 2 ee « Othello, iv. 
RAVENING first the lamb Longs after for the garbage. . . - . . . . . « « Cymbeline, i. 
Ravenous. — He is equal ravenous As heissubtle . . . ...- . . . . « Henry VIII. i. 
As ravenous fishes do a vessel follow That is new-trimmed . . .’ ck, Se et ee idee 
Ravin. — Our natures do pursue, Like rats that ravin down their Stoner ‘ane: . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up Thine own life’s means! . . . . . « Macbeth, ii. 
Ravisu.—The music of his own vain tongue Doth ravish like enchanting harmony Love's L. Lost, i i. 
It mourns that painting and usurping hair Should ravish doters with a false aspect. . . . iv. 
His lines would ravish savage ears And plant in tyrants mild humility . . 6... + iv. 


Would make a volume of enticing lines, Able to ravish any dull conceit . . . .1 Henry VI. v. 


Her sight did ravish ; but her grace in sneech. Her words y-clad with wisdom’s majesty 2 Henry V1. i. 1. 


RAVISHED. — Now, divine air! now is his soul ravished! . . . . . Much Ado, ir. 
Aged ears play truant at his tales And younger hearings are quite eaviahed . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


When we, Almost with ravished listening, could not find His hour of speech a minute Hen. V//7. i. 2. 


Raw. — And youthful still! in your doublet and hose this raw rheumatic day! . Merry Wives, lil. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow And Marian’s nose looks red and raw . . Love's L. Lost, . 
God make incision in thee! thou art raw... . 2 « « As You Like It, wu. 


[ tender you my service, Such as it is, being tender, aw and young . . . . . Richard Il. ii, 
Where have they this mettle? Is not their climate foggy, raw, anddull? . . . Henry V. iil. 
Once, upon a raw and gusty day, The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores . Fulius Cesar, }. 
It is not for your health thus to commit Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. . il. 
Rawer. — Why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 
Rawness. — Why in that rawness left you wife and child, Those precious motives? . Macbeth, iv. 
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Razz. — I have a gammon of bacon and tworazes of ginger... . . . . . «1 Henry IV, ii. 1. 
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Razz. — To raze out Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down After my seeming . 2 Henry IV. v. 
Fluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written troubles of the brain JAfacbeth, v. 


Razor. — As keen As is the razor’s edge invisible. . . 1. . . + « © « . Love's L. Lost, v 
‘These words are razors to my wounded heart . . . oe ew ew ew ww ew Lets Andron. i. 
RAZORABLE. — Till new-born chins Be rough and bagorable. Fin “us «0 « «) Lempest, ii. 
Razurs. — A forted residence 'gainst the tooth of time And razure of oblivion Meas. for Meas. v. 
Reacu. — Beyond the infinite and boundless reach Of mercy . . . . . . . . Aing Fohn, iv. 
Pleasure at command, Above the reach or compass of thy thought. . . . . . 2 Henry VJ. i. 
The moral of my wit Is ‘ plain and true’; there’s all the reach of it . . . Tyrol. and Cress. iv. 
Advanced above pale envy’s threatening reach . . . . . ~ ee « » Litus Andron. i. 


And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, With windlasses and with assays of bias. . Hamlet, ii. 
Pray you not to strain my speech ‘To grosser issues nor to larger reach . . . . . Othello, iii. 
Reacues. — To shake our disposition With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls . //amiet, i. 


REACHING.—Great men have reaching hands: oft have I struck Those that I never saw 2 Hen. '/. iv. 


REAp. — Like a good thing, being often read, Grown feared and tedious . . Afeas. for Meas. ii. 


If I read it not truly, my ancient skill beguilesme . . . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. ee ee ee eile 
To write and read comes by nature . . dtd Rh ake Saas, et He lak ae tes SC a os Sh 
How well he’s read, to reason against feadine! ae . « «. « Love's L. Lost, i. 


For aught that I could ever read, Could ever hear by tales or history . . + Mid. N. Dreant, i. 
Hated too, worse than the great’st infection That e’er was heard or read! . . Wenter’s Tale, i. 
Who hath read or heard Of any kindred action like tothis? . . . . . . . . King Fohkn, iii, 


Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? . . St. ge, Pie aes RA he See ae Be ae 
Have you beheld, Or have you read or heard? or “ould vou think? > Oe okt wile BE? ae ie don Gees tg PAN 
Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop To read a lecture ofthem? . . . . Richard 11. iv. 
In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, Exceedingly well read. . . : . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 


O God! that one might read the book of fate, And see the revelation of the times! 2 Henry IV. ii. 
He can write and read and cast acconmpt.— O monstrous! . . .. . . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Because they could not read, thou hast hangedthem .... . ie a iv. 
I read in’s looks Matters against me; and his eye reviled Me as his abject object jie V TT, 1. 
Say we read lectures to you, How youngly he began to serve his country . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
O, ’t is a verse in Horace; I know it well: I read it in the grammar long ago. 7utus Andron. iv. 


He reads much; Heisa great observer and he looks Quite thrcughthe deeds of men Fudius Cesar. i. 


The exhalations whizzing in the air Give so much light that I may read by them. . . ih 
Your pains Are registered where every day I turn [he leaf toreadthem ... . Macbeth, i. 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men May read strange matters. . 2... . . ek 
At our more considered time we'll read, Answer, and think upon this business . . Hamlet, ii. 
What do you read, my lord ?— Words, words, words . . . . . 6 © «© © © «© «© we woh 


You shall yourself read in the bitter letter After vour own sense. . . . - . . . « Othello, i. 
She was a charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of people ...... =... iii. 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy A little Ican read . . . « . «6 ©. Ant. and Cleo. i. 
By her election may be truly read What kind of manheis ........ C Anciee i. 
O boys, this story The world may readin me... . . . 6 ee ew ee Par ie 
To write and read Be henceforth treacherous! 2. 6 6 eee ee ee te ee 
O most delicate fiend! Who is’t can read a woman? . . : ao bat eat 28" ope Me, na ve, ME 
Her face the book of praises, where is read Nothing but curious pleasures ~ . « « Pericles, i. 
READER. — Wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts To 7 ticklish reader ! 7v0z. and Cress. iv. 


eae caaee — Let ’s briefly put on manly readiness . . . ; ; ~ 6 « « Macbeth, ii. 
I thought, by your readiness in the office, you had continued i in its some time Meas. for Meas. ii. 

If it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all . . . . . . 6 « « «© Hamlet, v 
ReapinG. — Call me a fool ; Trust not my reading nor my observations . « - « Much Ado, iv. 
How well he’s read, to reason against reading ! ee oe eo ew « Love’s L. Lost, i. 


Such as his reading And manifest experience had collected ow oe owe ee oe a ARIS Well, ts 
Reapy. — It makes me almost ready to wrangle with mine own honesty . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
My heart is ready to crack with impatience. . . . 2... . oe Br ae: ce Ge 
Where’s the cook? is supper ready, the house trimmed, rushes strewed? > Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Upon some agreement Me shall you find ready and willing . . . . . 2. 2 6 ee es iv, 
Go, make ready breakfast ; love thy husband, look tothy servants . .. . 1 Heary JV. iii. 


Be a oe ee 
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Reapy. — See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! . . . . - « « « « 2Henry IV. i, 
The answer is as ready as a borrower’s cap, ‘I am the king’s peor cousin, i) i re | 
I cannot speak; if my heart be not ready to burst . . . . . . +. eee ii. 
All things are ready, ifour minds beso . . . a ae 6a & Bay V. iv. 


While all is shared and all is borne away, Ready to starve and dare: not touch his own 2 Hen. V/. i. 
A canopy most fatal, under which Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost . Fulins Cesar, v 
Our power is ready ; Our lack is nothing but our leave. . . - - « « » Macbeth, iv. 
REALM. — The life, the right and truth of all this realm Is fled to heaven! . . . King Sohn, iv. 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England . . . ..... . . Richard Il, ii. 


Art thou not second woman inthe realm? . . . . . « 2 Henry V1.1. 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth For swallows ing the treasure of the realm ... iv. 
All the realm sha. be in common; and in Cheapside shall my palfry go tograss . .. . iv. 
Burn all the records of the realm: my mouth shall be the parliament of England. . . . ._ iv. 
Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm . . .. ..... ee iv. 


REAp. — Come, let us go: Our corn’s to reap, for yet our tithe’stosow . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
When wit and youth is come to harvest, Your wife is like to reap a proper man 7wel/th NigAt, iii. 


This is a thing Which you might from relation likewise reap. . » 2 6 6) Cymbeline, ii. 
REAPED.—Sowed cockle reaped no corn; And justice always whines in eGaal measure L. L. Lost, iv 
And his chin new reaped Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home . . . . 1 Henry JV.i. 
REAPING. — An autumn ’t was That grew the more by reaping. . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Rear. — She is as forward of her breeding as She is i’ the rear our birth . . . Winter's Take, iv. 
Keep you in the rear of your affection, Out of the shot and danger of desire . . . Hamelet, i. 
Let us rear The higher our opinion . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
REARWARD. — Myself would, on the rearward of reptoaches: Strike at thy ‘life . . Much Ado, iv. 


A’ came ever in the rearward of the fashion .. . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Reason. — Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil Would not infect his reason? Tempest, i. 
I have no other but a woman’s reason ; I think him so because I think him so 7wo Gen. of Ver. i. 
Are you reasoning with yourself ?— Nay, I was rhyming : ‘t is you that have the reason. . ii. 


Or my false transgression, That makes me reasonless to reason thus . . . © ge Ss. y: - OM 
T is but her picture I have yet beheld, And that hath dazzled my reason’s light . ra ee ee | 
When | look on her perfections, ‘There is no reason but I shall be blind. . . . . . . +) ok 
Qualify the fire’s extreme rage, Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason . . . . .) UL 
You shall find me reasonable; if it be so, I shall do that thatis reason . . . Merry Wives, i. 
1 will do as it shall become one that would do reason . . aie ae ee eT 
Though Love use Reason for his neem he admits him not for his counsellor & ay Se ae 
There is reasons and causes for it . . . ee “a a we 0 es a ee, Ae ae a! a - 
In despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason . . . be Me ee, He tes Je a, OV 
She hath prosperous art When she will play with reason mand discourse . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
More reasons for this action At our more leisure shall I render you . . are P 
Reason thus with life: If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing That none but fools would keep. iil. 
Harp not on that, nor do not banish reason For inequality . . . . . . . +». « « « Ww 


Let your reason serve To make the truth appear where it seemshid . . . . . . . . s W. 
Many that are not mad Have, sure, more lack ofreason . . 2. «© «© © «© © © © © @ ew OY, 
When in the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor reason . . . . Com.oaf aon il. 


‘To know the reason of this strange restraint . . . . ih 
What, are you mad, that you do reason so? — Not mad, but mated ; how, I do not know. . in. 
And now he’s there, past thought of human reason. . . : . oY. 
You should hear reason. — And when I have heard it, what blessing brings it? ‘ “Much Ada, i. 
How well he’s read, to reason against reading!. . . . .. ... « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious . . . . . . . « »- 2 © + » 
The will of man is by his reason swayed. . . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dreams, ii. 
To say the truth, reason and love keep little company together nGwacdave in. 4a an Seo ho ae TAIL 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend More than cool reason ever comprehends .. . v. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i 1. 


So can I give no reason, nor I will not, More than a lodged hate and a certain ‘loathing i. Jere AV, 
I am never merry when I hear sweet music. — The reason is, your spirits are attentive . .  v. 
Who perceiveth our natural wits too dull to reason of such goddesses. . . . As You Like It, i. 


Doe ee ae ee ee ee ee 
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REaAson. — Throw some of them at me; come, lame me with reasons . . . . As You Like It, i. 3 
One should be lamed with reasonsand the other mad without any . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing That you will feedon . . 2... 2. 2 2 e © 614 
Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. . . . 6 6 © + + + © © © @ oe © hie 2. 
No sooner sighed but they asked one another the reason . 2. 1. 1. 6 1 ew ee ew ee ew UW 


No sooner knew the reason but they sought the remedy . . . ... . ‘ a ee ee a 
If thou ask me why, sufficeth, my reasons are both good and weighty . . Laie of the Shrew, i. 1. 
T have other holy reasons, such as they are. . eB eae ke a be ae AES WG 

When oi and fire, too strong for reason's force, ay arbears itand burnson . . . V3 


I have no exquisite reason for’t, but I have reason good enough... ee Twelfth Night, ik. 3. 
Maugre all thy pride, Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide... 2. 6 6 ee ee Ot 
I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon the oaths of judgement and reason . . 6 2... 6 © Olli, 2 


I am ready to distrust mine eyes And wrangle with my reason... i BO a Se j Iv. 3. 
Thy speeches Will bring me to consider that which may Unturnish me . of reason HV’, pilee s Tale. I 
Strong reasons make strong actions . . 1 6 6 1 ee ee tw tw we King Foka, iii. 4 
Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now . 2 1 6 ee ee ee ee AY. 
But there is little reason in your grief; Therefore ’t were reason vou had manners now. ._siiv. 3 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; There is no virtue like necessity. . . . . Richard 11.1.3 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead? . . . eo . . NR 2. 
I see no reason why thou shouldst be so superfluous to deniand the ‘tine of the ‘day I Henry IV. 2. 
Give you a reason on compulsion! . . ae, a Saat. Wax <B dS. tec SE he Sioa Ta ath, cada Tt 


If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon compulsion . ii. 4, 
Thou shalt find me tractable to any honest reason: thou seest I am pacified still. . . . «iti. 3. 
Every loop from whence The eye of reason may pry in uponus. . . 6. 6. 6 6 ee ee IW 


I see no reason in the law of nature but [ may snapathim . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
Our cause the best; Then reason will our hearts should be as good . . 1. www ew OU 
Hear him but reason in divinity. 2... 6 6. 6 we we ew we ew ww ew Memvy Vii. 


Your own reasons turn into your bosoms, As dogs upon their masters, worrying you . . . ii. 2. 
We have consented to all terms of reason . . 1. 1 1 6 ew 8 ew ee ew ee ee ee OU 
But I have reasons strong and forcible . . . . oe ew ew ew we ew « 3B Henry VI, i. 2. 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, Grantin me ibis boon... . . «Richard 117. i. 2. — 
Ye cannot reason almost with a man That looks not heavily and full of fear. . 2. 2. 1. 1 oie 3. 
With what a sharp-provided wit he reasons! . . 1. 6 1 ew ee ee ew ee we ww 
Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. . 2. 1. 1 6 6 ee ew ew ee 2. Iv 
Let your reason with your choler question What ’tis you go about. . . .. . ene VITA 1. 
If with the sap of reason you would quench, Or but allay, the fire of passion . . . . . . 2 dE. 
The sharp thorny points Of my alleged reasons,drive this forward . . . . . . . 6 ee) ode 
No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, You are so empty of them. TZyot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Should not our father Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons? . . . 1. we CO 


You fur your gloves with reason. . . So ON ks ake hk oa pe ae ce te Sa ee pat ee cae, ET : 
If he do set The very wings of reason to his heels. 4-6 “Wee a Ba ek A ee ee ce 
If we talk of reason, Let’s shut our gatesandsleep. . . . . « « «© © «© «© © «© © s) OD, 


Would they but fat their thoughts With this crammed reason . . 2. 2 1 6 6 ee ee) Oo 
Reason and respect Make livers pale and Justihood deject. . . 2. 6. + » 2 2 « ew e) 
No discourse of reason, Nor fear of bad success ina bad cause. . . «2. 2 6 ee ew ew) De 
Finds safer footing than blind reason stumbling without fear. . . . a? % a ae ee 
Where reason can revolt Without perdition, and loss assume all reason Without revolt Se ae we. WSR 
Though fond nature bids us all lament, Yet nature's tears are reason’s merriment Rom. and Ful. iv. 5. 
I have not known when his affections swayed More than his reason . . . . SFudius Cesar, ii. 1. 
O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, And men have lost their reason. . . . . . iil. 2. 
Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. . 2 6 6 6 ee ew ew ew ww ww it, 20 


Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. . 2. 1. 1. 1. ew we ee sti iv. 4; 
Or have we eaten on the insane root That takes the reason prisoner?. . . . . “Macbeth, i eRe 
Memory, the warder of the brain, Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason A limbeck only. . i. 7. 
The expedition of my vio'ent love Outrun the pauser, reason. . . a Nao Get dg se hy A ae. A 


Masking the business from the common eye For sundry weighty reasons . . . . . 2. sii fe 
As little is the wisdom,where the flight So runs against all reason. . . . . . 2... ive. 
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Reason. —A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, To reason most absurd . . . Hamlet, 


L 2. 
A beast, that wants discourse of reason, Would have mourned longer . ....... 2.12, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason. . . a ae oe oe i, 4. 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason And draw you ints madness, a ae ee ee 
What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! . . . . . ii 2. 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, Like sweet bells jangled, out oftune . . ._ iii. x. 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, And reason panders will . . . .. . . 0...) iii 4. 
That capability and godlike reason To fust in us unused . . . . 1. 1. 6 ee ee ee iV he 
A faith that reason without miracle Could never plantinme. . . . . . . . King Lear,i. 1. 
And thereto add such reasons of your own As may compact it more . . . ...... .i @ 
The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven isa pretty reason. . . . .. . . i 5. 
O, matter and impertinency mixed! Reasonin madness! . . . ... 0... 2. s WW6. 
This cannot be, By no assay of reason . . see ww ww ww we ot Othello, i. 3. 
We have reason to cool our raging motions, our ecainal StINRS. a. ae BO LA he a 
Is it within reason and compass? . . Be NN. dae ne Be Sa cela GS Vat EE age ergs Yo et Cie 
That would make his will Lord of his reason . . » 0 0 «© « Ant. and Cleo, iii. 13. 
When valour preys on reason, It cats the sword it fights with Se us Sake, ae oa Ss . . Hi 13. 
T have heard you say, Love’s reason’s without reason. . . ost Cymbeline, iv 


REASONABLE. — It isall the wealth that he hath left, tobe known a veasonable creature A/uch Ado, i i. 
I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let ’s have the tongs and the bones fia. N. Dream, iv. 


Is not your father grown incapable Of reasonable affairs?. . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Being not mad, but sensible of grief, My reasonable part produces reason . : . King Yoh, iii. 
Out of all compass, out of all reasonable compass... » 2 «) & Henry IV. iii. 
The perdition of th’ athversary hath been very great, reasonable great - . « «© Henry V. iii. 
REASONING. — This reasoning is not in the fashion to choose mea husband . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
REASONLESS.— My false transgression, That makes me reasonless to reason thug Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
Reave. — Had you that craft, to reave her Of what should stead her most? . . . Adl’s Well, v. 
REBATE. — Doth rebate and blunt his natural edge With profits of the mind. . Meas. for Meas. i. 
REBELLION. — Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze of ones woe ww ww we Alls Well, v. 
Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke . . . « . Henry IV. v. 


He told me that rebellion had bad luck And that young Harry Percy's: spur was cold 2 Henry IV.1. 
That same word, rebellion, did divide The action of their bodies from their souls ..... i. 


This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, As fish areina pond . . . . 1. 6. 6 6 ee eb 
Ina rebellion, When what ’s not meet, but what must be, waslaw .. . . . Cortotanus, iii. 
Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood Of Birnam rise. . . . . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 
RgBELLIous hell, If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones. . . o. a . . Hamlet, ii. 


In my youth I never did apply Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ps ‘As You Like It, il. 
REBELS. — God be thanked for these rebels, they offend none but the virtuous . 1 Henry IV. iii. 


Best safety lies in fear: Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. . . . . Hamlet, i. 
REsounp. — I do feel, By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites si very heart Ant. and Cleo. v. 
REBUKE me not for that which you provoke . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v 

Why rebuke you him that loves youso? Lay breath so bitter ¢ on your bitter foe ‘Mid. N. Dream, iii. 

Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke . . . we ew ew ew et Henry LVi 4. 

I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the devrait of walour . . « « . 2 Henry IV. iv. 

For living murmurers There’s places of rebuke ee Henry VII. ii. 

Would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear that heard ‘c . 6 6 6 we «) 6 Coriolanus, ii. 

My caution was more pertinent Than the rebuke you give it. . . . 2... 6. 2. ee «© Dh 

The best of you Shall sink in my rebuke . . . e es «~~ Othello, ii. 

So tender of rebukes that words are strokes And strokes death to her, o 1 ew wt Cymbeline, iii. 
RECANTER. — The public body, which doth seldom Play the recanter . . . Timon of Athens, v 
Recerpt. — And the receipt of reason A limbeck only . . - . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Recgive. — In kissing, do you render or receive ?— Both take and sive . « Trot. and Cress. iv. 


But till that time, I do receive your offered love like love . . . Hamlet, v. 
REcEIVED.—Of my powers, drove the grossness of the foppery i into a received belief Merry Wives, v 
Eat, speak, and move under the influence of the most received star . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
RECEIVETH. — Notwithstanding thy capacity Receiveth asthesea . . . . . rs Night, i 1. 
RECEIVING. — To one of your receiving Enough is shown . ....... F 2. dik 
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RECEIVING. — Where you shall have such receiving As shall become yourhighness Winter's Tale, iv. 


RECHEAT. —I will have a recheat winded in my forehead . . . . 2. « « © Much Ado, i. 
RECIPROCAL, — Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. . . . . . . « . King Lear, iv. 
Reckess. — Careless, reckless, and fearless of what's past, present, or rte come Meas. for Meas. iv. 
So incensed that I am reckless what I do to spite the world . . . . . « « « Macbeth, ii. 
Like a puffed and reckless libertine, Himself the primrose path of aalianee treads . Hamlet, i. 
Rsckx. — Little recks to find the way to heaven By doing deeds of hospitality. As Fou Like /t, ii. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, And recks not his own rede . . . . S/amlet,i. 
ReEcKoN.—I reckon this always, that a man is never undone till he be hanged Zwo Gen. of l’erona, ii. 
We have French quarrels enow, if you could tell howto reckon. . . . . . . Henry V.iv. 
We shall not spend a large expense of time Before we reckon with our several loves Adacéeth, v. 


I am ill at these numbers; I have not art to reckon my groans . . . . 0 «© «© Hamlet, it. 
RECKONED. — | have seen her wear it; and she reckoned it At her life’s rate. . . Adl’s Well, v. 
There’s beggary i in the love that can be reckoned. : a . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 


RECKONING. — It is ten times true; for truth is truth To the end of reckoning Meas. for Meas. v. 
For this I owe you: here comes other reckonings . . ...... =... MucthAdo,v 


I am ill at reckoning; it fitteth the spintofatapster . . ..... . . Love’sL. Lost, i.- 
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It were pity you should get your living by reckoning, sir 2. 2. 2. 1 1 6 0 ee ee ee WD 
It strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning inalitde room. . . . As You Like /1, iii. 3. 
By this reckoning he is more shrew than she . . . ~ . + « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
Wel, thou hast called her to a reckoning many a time and oft oe ew ew ww wt Henry LV. 1. 2, 
His eloquence the parcel of a reckoning . ; oo eine a BS ee cee ot Ae. | eds 
What is in that word honour? what is that honour? air. A ‘cirh reckoning! i | VAM 
His quick wit wasted in giving reckonings . . . © + - . 6 « 2 Henry IV~.i. 2. 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now The sense of reckoning ~ . «0 Henry Vive. 
The mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, are all one reckonings . . . . . . . . iv. 7. 
That hath no arithmetic but her brain to set down her reckoning . . . . Tvot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Of honourable reckoning are you both; And pity "tis you lived at odds so long Romeo and Fultet, i. 2. 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. . 2. 2. 2. + 6 + ee : aes 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections on my Read: Hamlet, i. 5. 
REc.usivg. — In some reclusive and religious life, Out of all eyes, tongues, minds - Much Ado, iv. 1. 
RECOGNIZANCES. — His recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries . . Vv. 1. 
Recort.—Methoughts I did recoil Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreeched ler é Tale, i 12. 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil, And turn the force of them upon thyself . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil In an imperial charge. . ~ » « « Macbeth, w. 3. 
Recor.inc. — Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, May fall to match you . . Othello, tii. 3. 


RECOLLECT.—Andé from their watery empire recollect All that may men approve . . Pericles, ii. 
RECOLLECTED terms Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
RECOMMENDS. — The air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself Unto our gentle senses J/acbeth, i. 


I. 

4. 

6. 

RECOMPENSE. — That is study’ s god- likerecompense ... . - 2 «© «© « Love's L. Lost, i. i. 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, It pays the hearing double recompense 47. V. Dream, iii. 2. 
Fortune cannot recompense me better Than todie well . . . . . . « «AS You Like /t, ii. 3. 
Do not look for further recompense Than thine own gladness . . . Boece ke ae OB. MLSS 
As my fortune ripens with thy love, It shall be still thy true love’s recornpense. ~ Richard 11, i. 4. 
Thou art so far before That swiftest wing of recompense is slow To overtake thee . Macbeth, i. 4. 
My recompense is thanks, that ’s all; Yet my eT will is great, mee the gift small Pericles, iii. 4. 
Recorpb. — My villany they have upon record . . eo ee. . « « . Much Ado, v. i. 
O, that record is lively in my soul! 2... 1 1 1 1 ee ew ew ew we ee Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
Heaven be the record to my speech!. . . . ee ew ew ew ew « Richard 11.1, 1. 
If thy offences were upon record, Would it not gh atne thee ? Ries den ch as Ge EN ae “Ae he a ope, &-. WS 
Is it upon record, or else reported Successively from age to ape? 0 0 e «0 Richard 177, iii. 1. 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days, Rest thy umrest. 2. 2. 2. 6 2 6 ee ee ee IM he 


From the table of my memory I ’!] wipe away all trivial fond records. . . . . . Hamlet,i. 
REcORDATION. — To make a recordation to my soul Of every syilable . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
RECORDED. —’T will be recorded fora precedent . . . « « + « + « « Mer. of Venice, iv. 

From day to day To the last syllable of recorded time . . . ; ee . . Macbeth, v. 
RECORDER. — Like a child on a recorder; a sound, but not in government ‘ ‘Mid. N. Dream, v 
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RECOUNTMENTS. — Betwixt us two Tears our recountments had most kindly bathed As Y. L. 72, iv. ¢. 


Recover. — Those that do die of it do seldom or never recover .... . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil? Havedez, iii. 2. 
REcovERY. — May he not do it by fine and recovery?. . . o 6 6 2 6 Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his wesoveniee?’.< a. gt, fen . « Hamlet, v. 1. 
RECREANT. — Doff it for shame, And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs King Fohn, iii. 1 
RECREATION barred, what doth ensue But moody and dull acuaninas : P . 6) ©=6Com. of Errors, v.1 
But is there no quick recreation granted? . . . e . 0 « « Love's L. Lost, i. t 
1f I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a common recreation . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 3. 
Where you please, and shall be thought most fit For your best health and recreation Rich. ///. iii. 1. 
It is a recreation to be by And hear him mock . . . « « «© se + eo © «| Cymbeline, i. 6 
Rectiry. — That’s to say, I meant to rectify my conscience . . . . . . . Henry VIII, ii. 4. 
REcTorsHIP. — Tongues to cry Against the rectorship of judgement. . . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 3 
Rep. — Your red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beating oaths . . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 2 
Looked he or red or pale, or sad or merrily? . . » « Com. of Errors, iv. 2 
*T was just the difference Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask « As You Like It, iii. 5 
Whose red and white Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laidon . . . . Twelfth Nighi, i. 5 
As, item, two lips, indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes, with lidstothem. . . . ... .i 5 
Give me a cup of sack to make my eyes lookred. . . . ~ 0 eo ww ew et Henry IV. ii. 4 
And your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose, in ond truth, la! . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Which in their summer beauty kissed Richard I/1. iv. 3 
The rec wine first must rise In their fair cheeks. . . . . 2. 1. 6 «© « « « Henry VIII. i. 4 
Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. . . 2 1 ww ew SFeblius Cesar, iii. 2 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one ered. » 0 ee ew « Macbeth, ii. 2 
Pale or red? Nay, very pale ... . . . « « Hamlet, i. 2 
RED-BREAST. —’T is the next way to turn sailors or be red-breast teacher ~ « 1 Henry IV. ii. 1 
Repe. — Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads,And recks not his own rede . Hamlet, i. 3. 
REDEEMER.—I every day expect an embassage From my Redeemer to redeem me hence Ach. ///. it. 1. 
And defaced The precious image of our dear Redeemer . . ..... ii. 1. 
RepemptTion. — Lawful mercy Is nothing kin to foul redemption . . . . . Meas. Jor Meas. ii. 4. 
You bid me seek redemption ofthedevil . .. . gi BE ae is oa RE ete ah (a a Ee 
Thou wilt be condemned into everlasting redemption for this oe ew ww ew Much Ado, iv. 2. 
O villains, vipers, damned without redemption! Dogs, easily won to fawn! . . Richard 17. iii. 2 
As you hope to have redemption By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins Richard 111.1. 4. 
And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence And portance in my travels’ history . Othello, i. 3 
Rep-Hot.—They were red-hot with drinking ; So full of valour that they smote the air Zem#fest, iv. 1. 
REDNEss. — There was a pretty redness in his lip, A little riper and more lusty red As Y. L. /t, iii. 5 
REDOUBLED. — Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, Fall like amazing thunder. . . Richard //.i.3 
Would they were multitudes, and on my head My shames redoubled! . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 2 
Repress. — Things past redress are now with me past care . . . . « Richard I. ii. 3 
I promised you redress of these same grievances Whereof you did ‘complain . 2 Henry IV. iv. 2 
And now he writes to heaven for his redress . . . . « « » Tittus Andron. iv. 4. 
What need we any spur but our own cause To prick us to xedrese? > . 0 © « Sulins Cesar, ii. 1 
What I can redress, As I shall find the time to friend, I will . . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
RepRESSED.— These griefs shall be with speed redressed ; Upon my soul ,they shall 2 Henry IV. iv. 2. 
Represses.—The fault Would not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep . . . King Lear,i. 4 
Reep. — His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops From eaves of reeds . . Tempest, v. 1 
And speak between the change of man and boy With a reed voice. . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 4. 
I had as lief have a reed that will do me no service as a partisan I could not heave A #¢. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
Care no more to clothe and eat; To thee the reed is as the oak. . . . . . « Cymbeline, iv. 2 
R-EDIFIED. — Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified . . . . . . . Richard III. iii. 1 
Reek. — Which is as hateful to me as the reek of alime-kiln . . . . . . « Merry Wives, iii. 3 
You remember How under my oppression I did reek . . . . .. . . « Henry VIII. ii. 4 
Ree. — I will make my very house reel to-night . . . 2. 2. 6 6 «© « «© « « Coritolanus, ii. 1 
REELING. — It is a reeling world, indeed, my Jord . . . . . Richard IIT, iii. 2 
RerFinep. — To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, To throw a perfume: on the violet King Yohn, iv. 2. 
In a Christian climate souls refined Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed! Rich. //. iv. % 
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REFLECTION. — Feels not what he owes, but by reflection . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
For the eye sees not itself, But by reflection, by some other things. . . . . Sudius Cesar, i. 
Since you know you cannot see yourself So well as by reflection . . . ea de Sore 

REFLEX. — ’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow . . . Pike a ‘Rowe aud Fultet, iii. 


REForM. — We have reformed that indifferently with us, sir. — O, reform it altogether //asu/et, iii. 
REFORMATION. — Right joyful of your reformation. . . eee ce, ealove side. Lasts ¥: 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, Shall show more ‘Goodly owe eee ee Henry hd VA: 
Never came reformation in a flood, With such a heady currance . . . . © ww Afenry Vi. 


REFORMED. — I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us, sir... ww. Hamlet, iii. 
REFRAIN to-night, And that shall lend a kind of easiness ‘T'o the next abstinence . . . . iil. 


REFRESH.— Was it not to refresh the mind of man After his studies or his usual pain? Zao. of Shrew 


So service shall with steeled sinews toil, And labour shall refresh itself with hope  Hfeury Vi 
ReruGe.—Silly beggars Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame . . . . . Richard //. v. 
REGARD. — A son that well deserves The honour and regard of sucha father Zwo Gen. of Ver. ii. 

Your niece regards me with an eye offavour . 2. . 2. 6 1 6 ew ew ew ee) Buch Ado, v 


Your worth is very dear in my regard. . . . 2... ~ 2 6 0 « Mer. of Venice, i. 
And after a demure travel of regard, telling them I know my ‘place Bs ge, ae Dt A N oe il. 
Quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard of control .. AR . i. 
You throw a strange regard upon me, and by that I do perceive it hath offended ri oi we OWS 


Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low . . 1. - . «© 1 ee « oe « Ot Henry IV. iv. 
Your loss is great, so your regard should be . «© « «© 2 2 © © «© «© «© «) 1 Henry VI, iv. 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him . . 1. 1 1 1 6 ee et et Lv ot. and Cress. iii. 


Bites his lip with a politic regard 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ew ew we ew we ee ew we Lh 
Our reasons are so full of good regard . ..- . oe we we ew ew ww Fultus Cesar, in. 
Things without all remedy Should be without ropa e 6, chow 2 0 eo ee Macbeth, iii. 


With this regard their currents turn awry, And lose the name of action ~ 2 6 6 « Hamlet, iii. 
Even till we make the main and the aerial blue An indistinct regard . . . . . «0 Othello, ii. 
REGARDED. — I regarded him not; and yet he talked wisely, and in the street too . 1 Henry lV. i. 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, Heard, not regarded . 2. 2. 2. ee ee ee ee OH 
Small curs are not regarded when they grin . . . <, 3 . « 2 Henry V1. iii. 
REGENT of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, The andinfed soversigh ‘of Sighs Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Wert thou regent of the world, It were a shame to let this land by lease. . . . Richard /1/. ii. 


a 
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Reaion. — He is of too high a region; he knows too much... . « « Merry Wives, iii. 2. 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside In thrilling region of shickanbbea 4 ice . Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 
The skies, the fountains, every region near, Seemed all one mutual cry . . Afid. MN. Dream, iv. 1. 
Her eyes in heaven Would through the airy region stream so bright . . Romeoand Juliet, ii. 2. 
Let it fall rather, though the fork invade The region of my heart . . . . . King Lear, i Vee 
Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, That dwell in every region of his face Orhello, iv. 1. 

RegcisTer. — Let the world rank me in register A master-!eaver and a fugitive . Amt. and Cleo. iv. 9. 

REGISTERED. — Live registered upon our brazen tombs . . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. i. 
But say, my Jord, it were not registered, Methinks the truth should live for age toage Auch. ///. iii. t. 
Give me now a little benefit, Out of those many registered in promise. . . Zvrot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Your pains Are registered where every day I turn The leaf to readthem . . . . Alacbeth, i. 3 

REGREET. — From whom he bringeth sensible regreets . . . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. y 
As at English feasts, so I regreet The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet . Richard //. i. 3. 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile This louring tempest of your home-bred hate . . . . i. 3. 

ReGress. — Thou shalt have egress and regress; — said I well? . . . 2. 1). AMlerry Wives, ii. 1. 

REHEARSAL. — Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal . . Aid. N. Dream, iii. 1. 

REHEARSE. — Like an old tale still, which will have matter to rehearse. . . . Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

REIGNED. — The spavin Or springhalt reigned among’em . . . . . . . . « Henry VIII. i. 3. 

Rein. — Look thou be true; do not give dalliance Too much therein . . . . . . Jempfest, iv. i 
T have begun; And now I give my sensual race the rein . . . . 6 « «© eas. for Meas. ii. 4 
He will bear you easily and reins well . 2. . . oe 0 «0 Twelfth Night, Wi. 4 
When she will take the rein I let her run; But she "1 ot stumble oe ee ef Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
Curbs me From giving reins and spurs to my freespeech. . . . . « . . . Richard //.i. 1. 
Ajax is grown self-willed, and bears his head Insucharein . . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 3. 


Give your dispositions the reins, and be angry at your pleasures. . . . . . + Cortolanus, ii. 
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Reyjorce. — Rejoice Beyond a common joy, and set it down With gold on lasting pillars Tempest, v 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, But one thing to rejoice and solace in Kom. & Ful. iv. 
Rejorcinc. — Rather rejoicing to see another merry . ee ee ee ee Meas. for Meas. iii. 
That thou mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing . . toe ew ew ew ww ew tt) Macbeth, i. 
REJOINDURE. — Rudely beguiles our lips Of all rejoindare x % . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
RELATION. — ’T is a chronicle of day by day, Not a relation for a breakfast . . « «. Tempest, v 
The intent and purpose of the law Hath full relation to the penalty . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Thereisa mystery — — with whom relation Durst never meddle — in the soul of state 7vaz. & Cress. iii. 
O, relation Too nice, and yet tootrue! . . oe ew ew ew et te Macbeth, iv. 
This is a thing Which you might from relation likewise : reap . we ew ww ee) Cymbeline, ii 
Revative. — I'll have grounds More relativethanthis. . ....... . . Hamlet, ii. 
Recent. — Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish . . . . . . . . « « Richard 111, i. 
RELENTING. — As the mournful crocodile With sorrow snares relenting passengers 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
RELIANCES. — My reliances on his fracted dates Have smit my credit . . . Zimon of Athens, ii. 


Re ics. — Great men shall press For tinctures, stains, relics and cognizance . . Fulius Caesar, ii. 


His great offence is dead, And deeper than oblivion we do seh The incensing relics of it A 2/’s Well, v. 


Reuizr. — Wherever sorrow is, relief would be . . .. . . « . As You Like It, iii. 
My relief Must not be tossed and turned to me in words . . - « « « Limon of Athens, ii. 
For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, And I am sick at heart bc sey ecd . Hamlet, i. 

RE.1G1ion.—In religion, What damned error, but some sober brow Will bless it? > Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Howsome’er their hearts are severed in religion, their heads arebothone . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
It is religion that doth make vows kept . . . «© 2. 2. 1 2 ee 1 > t ss King Fohn, iii. 
Name not religion, for thou lovest the flesh. . . . . « « 3 Henry VI. i. 
When the devout religion of mine eye Maintains such falsehood, then tare tears to fires Ron. & Ful. i 1, 
Religion groans atit . see ww ww wt « Limon of Athens, iii. 
And sweet religion makes A rhapsody. of wore he say . . . Hamlet, iii. 
As thereto sworn by your command, Which my love ihakes religion to abey . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
I see you have some religion in you, that you fear . . . - . . Cymbeline, i. 

RELIGtous in mine error, I adore The sun, that looks upon his worshipper . . « All’s Well, i. 
Linked together With all religious strength of sacred vows . . . « « . . King Fokhn, iii. 
You’re a gentleman Of mine own way; I know you wise, religious ~ « « « Henry VIII. v. 

Reiques. — He’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy Must sanctify his reliques . . Adl’s Well, i. 
Shall we go see the reliques of thistown? . . oe ee ww ee) Twelfth Night, iii. 

Reutsu. — What relish is in this? how runs the stream ? Oe ew eo Be we ee ee ee, we 
Some smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness oftime . . . . . . . 2HenryIV.i. 
His fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are . . . . « Henry V. iv. 
Now I begin to relish thy advice; And I will give a taste of it forthwith . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet That it enchants my sense . . 2. 2 1. we ee ee 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, I have norelish of them . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
For virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
About some act That has no relish of salvation in’t. . Me dx CAR ie Ae he Roca. Ae Gee AG 
Keeps our fortunes from us till our oldness cannot relish thein ~ 2 0 « « se King Lear, i. 
You may relish him more in the soldier than in the scholar . . . . « Othello, ii. 

RELuME. — I know not where is that Promethean heat That can thy light relume i ans Se v. 


ReEMAIN.—What presence must not know, From where you do remain let paper show Richard 11.1. 
Each hath his place and function to attend: I am left out; for me nothing remains 1 Henry VJ. i. 
And there it doth remain, The saddest spectacle that e’er I viewed . . . . .3 Henry VI. ii. 
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Destroyed his country, and his name remains To the ensuing age abhorred. . . Cortolanus, v. 3. 
Bend you to remain Here, in the cheer and comfort of oureye . . . . . . . « Hamilet,i.2. 
And now remains That we find out the cause of this effect . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. 2 ee ew ee) Oo 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. Perpend. . . . tiv2. 
My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: Words without ‘thoughts ne never r to heaven go . Hi 3. 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: Thus bad begins and worse rernains behind. . . . . . iii. 4 
I have lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial . . . . . « Othello, ii. 3. 


REMAINDER. — Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit After a voyage . . “As Vou Like It, ii. 


7 


My offences being many, I would repent out the remainder of nature. . . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 3. 


Cut the entail from all remainders, and a perpetual succession for it perpetually . . . . . iv. 


3. 
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REMAINDER. — Was in my debt Upon remainder ofa dear account. . .. . . Richard //.i.1. 
The remainder viands We do not throw in unrespective sieve . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
It is some poor fragment, some slender ort of his remainder . . . . . . Zimonof Athens, i. 3. 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. Perpend . ... ....... Hamlet, ii. 2. 

REMARKABLE. — There is nothing left remarkable Beneath the visiting moon A xt. and Cleo. iv. 15. 

REMEDIATE. — Be aidant and remediate In the good man’s distress. . . . . . Aing Lear, iv. 4. 

REMEDIES. — Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, Which we ascribe to heaven. . Ad’’s Well, i. 1. 


Nay, dry your eyes; Tears show their love, but want their remedies . . . . Richard /1/., iii. 3. 
Both our remedies Within thy help and holy physic lies . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 3. 
Seeking to give Losses their remedies. . . . . . 1 2 1 0 © « © oo « King Lear, ii. 2. 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended By sceing the worst. . . . . . « « Othello, i. 3. 
For certainties Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, The remedy then born Cysndedline, i. 6. 
RemeEpy. — He that might the vantage best have took Found out the remedy JA/eas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
If not a present remedy, at least a patient sufferance . . . . . .. . . . Much Ado, i. 3. 
I will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wise remedy how to avoid it As You Like /t, i. 1. 
No sooner knew the reason but they sought the remedy . . . . 2. «© «© «© © © © ee) WD 
1 can get no remedy against this consumption of the purse . . . . . . . . 2 Henry IJV.1. 2. 


I will remedy this gear ere long, Or sell my title for a glorious grave . . . . 2 Henry VI. iil. 1. 
I did steer Toward this remedy, whereupon we are Now present here together Henry VI//. ii. 4. 
Things without all remedy Should be without regard . . 2. 1. 1. 1 we eee Macbeth, il. 2. 
The shame itself doth speak For instant remedy . . . ~ 2. 2 se «) King Lear, i. 4. 
REMEMBER.—Let me remember thee what thou hast promised. Re oh can ae ee a CPOs Aa 2: 
Remember I have done thee worthy service ; Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings. . . 1. 2. 
The ditty does remember my drowned father . . . OT wae! Sat See ee tes 
I remember him well, and I remember him worthy of thy praise i Ne hae Said oe Mer. af Venice, i. 2. 


You must not learn me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. . . .As Fou Like It,i. 2 
That face of his I do remember well . . . . We arse, Uh ee As ee 2 i Night, v. 1 
Grandam, I will pray, If ever I remember to be holy a eee . . King Sohn, iii. 3 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form...) Mik 4. 
For that is not forgot Which ne’er I did remember . . . . . . . . . « « Richard 1]. ii. 3. 
That I could forget what I have been, Or not remember what I must benow! . . . . « ill. 3 


Joy, being altogether wanting, It doth remember me the more of sorrow . . . . . 2 «ili. 4 
I well remember The favours of these men: were they not mine?. . . . . . . . ee IVE 
Inclining to three score; and now I remember me, his name is Falstaff . . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 


By my troth, I do now remember the poor creature, small beer. . . . . .) 2 Henry IV.ii. 2. 
Do not speak like a death’s-head ; do not bid me remember mineend ........ id 4 
We do remember; but our argument Is all too heavy to admit much talk . . . . Se: ER 


Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, But still remember what the Lord hath done 2 Hen: VI. ii. 1. 
I remember it to my grief; And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 1. 


Yet remember this, God and our good cause fight upon ourside .. . . . Richard III. v. 3. 
They may have their wages duly paid ’em, And something over torememberme by Heury V//7. iv. 2. 
And he no more remembers his mother now than an eight-year-old horse . . . Cortolanus, v. 4. 
Gregory, remember thy swashing blow . . . 2 ee et « Romeo and Fultet, i. 1. 
I do remember an apothecary, — And fiereabouts he Awels gh Tatas ek? he” an Hs SP ea ee 
Remember March, the ides of March remember . . . . . . . . « « « $ulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
I pray you, remember the porter . . 2... 6 6 we 7 ee ew ee ew ew «Macbeth, it. 3. 
Three score and ten I can remember well . . . . Ca ee eee ae ae eee ee | 
I cannot but remember such things were That were most erecioils tome ...... 6. W.3 
Remember thee! Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holdsaseat. . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 5. 
The trick of that voice I do well remember .. . ; - « » « «. « King Lear, iv. 6. 
I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou acuity at mie? BM <Be a Sa Gdn Ge ca cas ows AG 
I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly. . . 2. 2. 6. « © «© «© «© « Othello, ii. 3 
We shall remember As things but done by chance . . .. . o 6 © « Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 


To remember what he does, Build his statue to make him sloridus ~ « « « Pericles, ii. Gower. 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man Is but a substance that must yield to you . ii. 1. 
REMEMBERED. — Thy sting is not so sharp As friend remembered not . . . As Vou Like /t, ii. 7. 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, But not remembered in thy epitaph! 1 Henry lV. v. 4 
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REMEMBERED. — As a Sullen bell, Remembered tolling a departing friend. . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 


Be in their flowing cups freshly: remembered . . . ; ‘ . Henry V. iv. 
I have some wounds upon me, and they smart To hear themselves remembered 3 Coriolanus, i. 
Nymph, in thy orisons Be all my sins remembered . . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 
REMEMBRANCE.—This lord of weak remembrance, this, Who shall be of as little memory Jemspest, ii. 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is! . . . Boy, WTO, Se Es Gee. ee Ba SMe 
Let us not burthen our remembrance with A heaviness that’ s peche <3 , ‘ ; v. 
The remembrance of my former love Is by a newer object quite forgotten T wo Gen, of Verona: il. 
Seems to me now As the remembrance of an idle gaud. . . . . . =. . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 


Take some remembrance of us, asa tribute, Notasafee. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 


His good remembrance, sir, Lies richer in your thoughts than on histomb. . . Ad’s Well, i. 
By our remembrances of days foregone, Such were our faults . . 2. 2. 6 2 ee ee we ed 
Praising what is lost Makes the remembrance dear. . . a ee ee ee ee Oe Se ce 
My remembrance is very free and clear from any image of offence . . « « « Twelfth Night, iii. 
A most extracting frenzy of mine own From my remembrance clearly banished his . . . v. 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past 2... . . . Richard I. ii. 
Never shall have length of life enough To rain upon remembrance with n mine eyes 2 Henry IV. ii. 
That may repeat and history his loss To new remembrance . . .... 2... iv. 
Tombless, with no remembrance over them. . . . . 2. 2. 1 es ew ee ye Hous Vii. 
Let it not cumber your better remembrance . . oer Gs oe He Bn Ti tmon of Athens, iii. 
My young remembrance cannot parallel A fellow to it nat. & oe 6 te « et Macbeth, ii. 
I have remembrances of yours, That I have longed long to re-deliver se ew ee « Hamlet, iii. 
There ’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. . bf ah Be ig ee ae he a a A AE 
A document in madness, thoughts and remembrance: fitted RAE hy hy oe. ew, ae Re 
Some more time Must wear the print of his remembrance out . . . . . . =. « Cymbeline, ii. 
Whose remembrance yet Lives in men’seyes . . . ‘ os WON ee ay el A 
Remiss. — He, being remiss, Most generous and free iron all contriving . . . « « Hamlet, iv. 
REMNANT. — I may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on me Much A doa, ii. 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant! . . . ~ » « « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
REMONSTRANCE.—Would not rather Make rash remonstrance of my hidden power Meas. for Meas. v. 
Remorss. — After much debatement, My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour . . . v. 
Change slander to remorse; that issome good . ....... +. +. Mich ‘Ado, iv. 
Without any mitigation or remorse of voice . . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Now melted by the windy breath Of soft petitions, pity andr remorse. . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
That ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage Presented to the tears of soft remorse. . . . ._ iv. 
I feel remorse in myself with his words; but I Il bridleit. . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 
The urging of that word ‘ judgement’ hath bred a kind of remorse inme . . . Richard ITI. i. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins Remorse from power . . . . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
Make thick thy blood ; Stop up the access and passage to remorse . . . . Macbeth, i. 
REMORSEFUL.—Gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day Is crept into the bosom of the sea 2 Hen. VJ. iv. 
Remotes from all the pleasures of the world . . . . . . . + ws es . Love’s L. Lost, v 
Remove. — In our remove be thou at full ourself . . . . . 1. 1 we). Meas. for Meas. i. 
And he most violent author Of his own just remove. . . . . « « « Hamlet, iv. 
If you think other, Remove your thought; it doth abuse cour bosom. » . « « « Othello, iv. 
Our pleasure, To such whose place is under us, requires Our quick remove . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Removep.— But mountains may be removed with earthquakes, and so encounter As You Like /t, iii. 
Your accent is something finer than you could purchase in so removed a dwelling . . . ili. 
Look, with what courteous action It waves you to a more removed ground. . . . Hamlet, i i. 
REMUNERATION ! O, that ’s the Latin word for three farthings . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
How much carnation ribbon may a man buy fora remuneration? . . . . . . . . ee) oth 
O, let not virtue seek Remuneration for the thing itwas . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
REND.—They supposed I could rend bars of steel And spurn in pieces posts of adamant 1 Henry V/. i. 
Rend and deracinate The unity and married calm of states Quite from theirfixure 7roi. and Cress. i. 
That which combined us was most great, and let not A leaner action rend us . Axt. and Cleo. ii. 
RENveER. — I have given him a penny and he renders me the beggarly thanks <As You Like It, ii. 


You know no rules of charity, Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses . Richard ///, i. 2 
lf of my freedom ’tis the main part, take No stricter render of me than my all . Cymedbeline, v. 
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Renpver. — In kissing, do you render or receive ?— Both take and give . . Tyrot. and Cress. iv. 
RENDEzvous. — That is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it . . . 2. 1. 6 « « « Henry Vi ii. 
RENEGB, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks With every gale. . . . . . . «. King Lear, ii. 

Great fights hath burst The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper. . . . At, and Cleo. i. 


RENOUNCEMENT. — By your renouncement an immortal spirit. . . . « » « Alas. for Meas. \. 
RENown. — And to win renown Even in the jaws of danger and of death . . . . Aung John, v. 
This same child of honour and renown, This gallant Hotspur... ~ 6 ©) & Henry TV. N. 
They have demeaned themselves Like men born to renown by life or death . . 3 Henry V1.1. 
Stay we no longer, dreaming of renown, But sound the trumpets . . . il. 


She is a theme of honour and renown, A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds. Tr. aud Cr. ii. 


All is but toys: renown and grace is dead ; The wine of lifeis drawn. « © © « . Slacheth, ii. 
He was a wight of high renown, And thou art but of low degree . . . . . « « « Othello, ii. 
For quick accumulation of renown, Which he achieved by the minute , . . Amt. and Cleo. iil. 
Such strong renown as time shall ne’er decay. . 2. 1. 1 we we ee . . Pericles, iin. 
RENOWNED in Padua for her scolding tongue. . . i Spal a, Tam. of the Shrew, 1. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, For Christian: service andtruechivalry Richard //. ii. 
Leave unexecuted Your own renowned knowledge . . . . 6 2 © 0 « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
RENT. — And will you rent our ancient love asunder? . . 2... 6 6 Nid. N. Dream, iit. 
Lean, rent and beggared by the strumpet yes eS . « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? O ceremony, show 1 me but thy worth ! Henry V. iv. 


In this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: See what a rent the envious Casca made Ful. Ces. iil. 
REpAID. — The poorest service is repaid with thanks. . . . . . . . Yam. of the Shrew, wv. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall To cureless ruin. . . 2. . . - - Mer. of Venice, iv. 

Even in the instant of repair and health, The fit is strongest. . . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 

And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, Repairs him with occasion . . . . .2 Henry VI.v. 

play to repair our nature With comforting repose. . . See 8 ee we Henry VITL. 9. 


I ’ll repair the misery thou dost bear With something rich about me... . . Ang Lear, iv. 


REPAIRING. — Our foes are this time fled, Being opposites of such repairing nature 2 Henry VJ. v. 
Repast. — Get me some repast; I care not what, so it be wholesome food Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Repay. — I think to repay that money will be a biting affliction . . . . . . Merry Wives, v. 


All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; Even this repaysme. . . . . Amt. and Cleo, iil. 11. 
Repeat.—And keep no tell-tale to his memory That may repeat and history his loss 2 Henry /V. iv. 


Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, Remembers me of all his gracious parts Aung ohn, iii. 
Thou speak’st like him’s untutored to repeat. . . . Ae. Pericles, i 1. 
Repent. — If my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, I would repent Merry Wives, w. 
I do repent The tedious minutes I with her have spent . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
I never did repent for doing good, Nor shall not now . . - . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Repent but you that you shall lose your friend, And he repents not that he pays yourdebt ._ iv. 
Indeed, I do marry that I may repent . . i ow » we & « As We’ 
My state that way is dangerous, since I cannat vet fait in ine heart torepent. . . . . .) i 
My offences being many, I would repent out the remainder of nature... .. . ..~= «iv. 
All faults I make, when I shall come to know them, 1 dorepent . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
I’ll repent, and that suddenly, while I am in some liking . . . . e 1...) ot Henry IV. iii 


As I intend to prosper and repent, So thrive I in my dangerous attempt! . . Richard ///. iv. 
I am no baby, I, that with base prayers I should repent the evils Ihave done 7Zvtus Andron. v. 


If one good deed in all my hfe I did, I do repent it from my verysoul . . . . . ..COY. 
Confess yourself to heaven; Repent what’s past; avoid whatistocome . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
How malicious is my fortune, that I must repentto be just! . . . . . . .) . King Lear, iii. 
REPENTANCE.— Who by repentance is not satisfied Is nor of heaven nor earth Two Gen. of Verona, v 
And then comes repentance and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace . .  Jfuch Ado, ii. 
Full of repentance, Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows . . . . . . Henry V’//1/. iv. 


Try what repentance can: whatcan it not? Yet whatcan it when one can not repent? A’as/et, iii. 
’ REPENTING. — Wooing, wedding, and repenting, ts asa Scotchjig . . . . . .) Much Ada, ii. 
REPETITION. — It ill-beseems this presence to cry aim To these ill-tuned repetitions King Fohn, ii. 
He hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition. . see we ww es) 6 Cortolanus, i. 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, Would murder as it fell. fie Awe a we A Oe a Macbeth it 
REPLENISHED. — He hath not drunk ink: his intellect is not replenished . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
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REPLENISHED. — The most replenished sweet work of nature. . . . . . . Richard I11, iv. 3 
Rep.ete. — O Lord, that lends me life, Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness! 2 H/envy VJ. i. 
Her looks do argue her replete with modesty . . . . . 1. - es 6 © «) 3 Henry V1. iii. 
Rep.uigs. — How pregnant sometimes his repliesare!. . . . 1... . . Hamlet, ii. 
Rep.y. — This is called the Reply Churlish . . . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 es we As You Like It, v 
If any, speak; for him have I offended. I pause forareply. . . . . . .. Fulins Cesar, iii. 
Niggard of question ; but, of our demands, Most free in hisreply . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
ReportT.—Who, falling i in the flaws of her own youth, Hath blistered her report Meas. for Meas. ii. 
That you shall stifle in your own report, And smell of calumny . i i aes oe, Cae fe ce a Se Se. he 
Volumes of report Run with these false and most contrarious quests . . ..... . 
Marvellous little beholding to your reports ; but the best is, he lives notinthem. .. . . iv. 
You must, sir, change persons with me, ere vou make that my report. . . .. .... WY, 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, Goes foremost in report . . . . Much Ado, iii. 1. 
They have committed false report; moreover, they have spoken untruths . . . .... WE 
If my gossip Report be an honest woman ofher word . . .. . . . « Mer. of Venice, iii. 1 
Report speaks goldenly of his profit . . . . ~ 0 « « 6 «AS You Like It, i. . 
To make mine eye the witness Of that renort which I sO ool have heard . Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
’T was told me you were rough and coy and sullen, And now I find reporta very liar . . .) ii. 3. 
These wise men that give fools money get themselves a good report . . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 1 
I have it Upon his own report, and I believe it; He looks like sooth. . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
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Let not his report Come current for an accusation . . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
Such as fear the report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl c ora hurt sites duck . ba de «AV: 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. Tadic. 


Who shall report he has A better wife, let him in foight be trusted ~ 6 « © Henry VITA. 4 
Too modest are you; More cruel to your good report than grateful . . . . . Coriolanus, i. 9 
My mind gave me his clothes made a false reportof him . . . . ; = 2 . iv. 5. 
I have learned by the perfectest report, they have more in them than mortal knowledge Macbeth, i. § 
After your death you were better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live Haslet, ii. 2 
And gave you such a masterly report For art and exercise in your defence . . . . . .. ive 7 
Report me and my cause aright To the unsatisfied . . . . B. aiahinm, Sty Bg: feias Toney owe 
I would not take this from report ; it is, And my heart breaks at it. . . . . . King Leas, iv. 6. 
All my reports go with the modest truth; Nor more norclipped, butso ...... . #iWe7 
As in these cases, where the aim reports, ’T is oft with difference . . . ~ « « Othello, \. 3 
*T was a contention in public, which may, without contradiction, suffer the report Cymbeline, i. 4. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far From thy report as thou from honour . . . . . .i.6 
Never saw I figures So likely to report themselves . . . . 1. 2. 1. «© 


My report was once First with the bestof note . . . i ay SO a ler? Sa, AM SS 
REPORTED. — I have heard her reported to be a woman of an nainvingible Spink . . 2 Henry VI. i. 4. 
Is it upon record, or else reported Successively from age toaye? . . . . . Richard //1. iii. 1. 


REPORTINGLY.—Others say thou dost deserve, and I Believe it better than reportingly Much A do, iii. 1 
Repose. — This is a strange repose, to be asleep With eyes wide open . . . . . . Tempest, ii. 1. 
Times to repair our nature With comforting repose . . . . : . Henry VIII. v. 1. 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature Gives way to in fepase to . . Macbeth, ii. 1. 
Sport and repose lock from me day and night! To desperation turn my trust and hope! Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose .. . . » King Lear, iv. 4. 
ReEposinG. — Sorrow breaks seasons and eepéeing owes. Makes the night opning Richard I11.\. 4. 
REPREHEND —I myself reprehend his own person, for I am his grace’s tharborough Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 


You come to reprehend my ignorance. . . . . Richard IT, iii. 7. 
REPREHENDED.— Never reprehended him but anilaly: When he demeanad himself Com. of Errors, Vv. \. 
REPRISAL. — I am on fire To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh And yet not ours. 1 Henry IV. iv. 1. 


REpPROACH. — Might reproach your life, And choke your goodto come. . . Afeas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Who can blot that name With any just reproach? . . . 1. +... w es Ahtch Ada, iv. 1. 


Reproach and dissolution hangeth over him. . . . . Richard 11, ii. 1. 
REPROACHES. — Myself would, on the rearward of eeproaclies: Strike at thy life. . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
REPROBATE. — Deliver me from the reprobate thought of it . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 


REPROBATION. — Curse his better angel from his side, And fall to reprobation . . « Othello, v. 2 
ReprooF. — This is called the Reproof Valiant. . . - . . . 1. « « «© AS You Like It, v. 4 
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Reproor. — Such a headstrong potent fault it is, That it but mocks reproof .  TJwel/th Night, iii. 4. 


Your reproof is something too round . 2. 6 ee ee ee ee ww ww Merry Viv, 


I have a touch of your condition, Which cannot brook the accent of reproof . Richard /1//. iv. 
In the reproof of chance Lies the true proof ofmen. . . 2. 2. . «4. « = Trot. and Cress. i. 
Would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear that heardit . . 2...) . «0 Coriolanus, ii. 
RepROVE.—No railing in a known discreet man,though he do nothing but reprove 7we//th Night, i 
There ’s something in me that reproves my fault... 0.0.0. 2.~~ 4. 3 : ie 


What grace hast thou, thus to reprove These worms for loving, that art most in love? Z. L. ioe IV. 


ReEpROVEABLE. — A provoking merit, set a-work by a reproveable badness in h mself Auxg Lear, iti. 
ReEpucse. — Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose That you resolved to etfect. . Zesmfest, ii. 
ReputaTIon. — My coffers ransacked, my reputation gnawnat  . . . . 1. Akerry Wives, is. 
Defend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good life forever 2... 6 : li. 
Other men, of slender reputation, Put forth their sons to seek preferment out 7720 Cen. of ie i. 
For that her reputation was disvalued In levity . . . . 2... . . 0) Abas. for Meas. v. 


Herein you war against your reputation . 6 0. 6 6 6 ew we ew we Com. of Errors, in. 
This touches me in reputation 2.0.0. 06 ee ee ee ee we ee ee  Y 
Of very reverend reputation, sir, Of credit infinite, highly beloved. 2... 2. 2 1. 1 ee, 
You may conceal her As best befits her wounded reputation... 0... ©) Alutch Ado, iv. 
And wrong the reputation of your name, In so unseeming to confess . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Seeking the bubble reputation Even in the cannon’s mouth . 2. . . 2) AS Lon Like /t, ii. 
And would not put my reputation now In any staining act... . 2 2 ew 6 All’s Well, in. 
Your reputation comes too short for my daughter: you are no husband forher . . .. .) UY. 
Turn then my freshest reputation to A savour that may strike the dullest nostril Winter's Tale, i 
The purest treasure mortal times afford Is spotless reputation . . . . . 2) . Richard //. i. 


This dear dear land, Dear for her reputation through the world. 2... ie gives: tee ie, Sale 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land Wherein thou liest in reputation sick he cee ae we Me AE 
Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his reputation . 2. 0. 6 6 6 6 sw | Richard 11.1. 
I see my reputation is at stake; My fame is shrewdly gored . 2. 2...) Trot. and Cress. iii. 
Their residence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways... . . «0 Hamilet, ii. 
What’s the matter, That you unlace your reputation thus? 2. 2. 6 ee ee) Othello, i. 
Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have lost my reputation! . 2. 0. 20. 2. 6. wo 
My reputation, lago, my reputation! . 2 6 6 we ee ee ee ee ee 
There is more sense in that than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and most false imposition i. 
You have lost no reputation at all, unless you repute yourself such aloser . . . 0. 0.0. Ok 
I have offended reputation, A most unnoble swerving . 2. . 0...) Amt. and Cleo. iii. 
Repute. — A man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and estimation. . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
Sweet smoke of rhetoric! He reputes meacannon ., . . . ee ee ee eee | | 
ReEpuTeED. — Yea, but so I am apt to do myself wrong; I am not so reputed . . . Aluch Ado, ir. 
Of worth and worthy estimation And not without desert so well reputed Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
That therefore only are reputed wise For saying nothing . . . . .. « . Alter. of Venice, i. 
Request. — I am to entreat you, request you, and desire vou. . . . . . ) Atd. N. Dreamy, i. 
More at your request than to please myself. 2. 2. 6. 2. 6 ew ew ew ee) AS Vom Like It, ii. 
My desert Unmeritable shuns your high request... 1 1. 1 ee we. Richard (717. iii. 
Things small as nothing, for request’s sake only, He makes important . .  7'rot. and Cress. ii. 
He’s to make his requests by particulars . . . 2. . eo 2 ee e) Coriolannus, ii. 
Came it by request and such fair question As soul to soul affordetty2 : ee ew ee OthelloVi 
REQUIRING. — Answer his requiring with a plausible obedience . . . . . Mfeas. for Meas. iii. 
Like a Jove, That, if requiring fail, he willcompel . . 2. . 2 ww ee. Henry Vii 


ReguisiTe.—A good nose is requisite also, to smell out work for the other senses Winter's Ta/e, iv. 


Hath all those requisites in him that folly and green minds look after. . . . . «9 Othello, ii. 
REQuiTAL. —I profess requital toa hair's breadth. . 1. . 1 ww ee ee Merry Wrves, iv. 
You do so grow in my requital As nothing can unroot you. . . . . 2 . © . All’s Heli, v 
Requite. — And I do with an eye of love requite her. . . 2. 2. « . . « « .) Aluch Ado,v 
If he love me to madness, I shall never requitehim . . 2. 2. . 2. 2 2 © Aber. of Venice, i 
RERE-MICE. — War with rere-mice for their leathern wings. . . . «© . . Ald. N. Dream, ii. 
RESEMBLANCE. — Nota resemblance, butacertainty . . . 2... . « « Aleas. for Meas. iv. 
ReseMBLge. — If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that . . Adler. of Venice, iii. 
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RESEMBLE. — Sooth to say, In countenance somewhat doth resemble you . 7am. of the Shrew, iv. 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, ‘Trimmed like a younker prancing to his love! 3 Hen. V/. ii, 
Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man Resembles that it was. . . . . . 2 « _ Hamlet, ii. 
He whose sable arms, Black as his purpose, did the night resemble . . ....°. . ii. 
One sand another Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad Who died, and was Fidele Cymibelina. 

RESEMBLED. — Had he not resemb‘ed My father as he slept, I had done’t . . . . Macbeth, ii. 

Reserve. — For what is yours to bestow is not yours toreserve . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, i. 
These jests are out of season; Reserve them till a merrier hour than this . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserver'thy judgement . . . . .. . =... . #£=Hamlet,i 

Resipe.—To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice A/eas. for Meas. tii. 
I have a kind of self resides with you; But an unkind self . . . . . . V¥ot. and Cress. iii. 

RestpENce.—A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time And razure of oblivion A/eas._ for Meas. v. 
That to their everlasting residence, Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet . . King Yohn, ii. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower Poison hath residence . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Their residence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 


Restpent.— Love,’ which greybeards call divine, Be resident in men like one another 3 Aen. VJ. v. 


Restst.— What fates impose, that men must needs abide; It boots not to resist both wind and tide iv. 
Lay hold upon him: if he do resist, Subdue him at his perl. 6 6 ww ww. Othello, i 
ResisTANCE. — Have vanquished the resistance of her youth . . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 


ResocuTe.—Youare resolute, then? — Notso neither; but 1 am resolved ontwo points 7w. Night, i. 
Not resolute, except so much were done; For things are often spoke and seldcm meant 2 en. VJ. iii. 


The trust I have is in mine innocence, And therefore am I bold and resolute . ..... iv. 


Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes, For food and diet, tosome enterprise . . . Hamlet, i. 


RESOLUTION. — ‘Think you I cana resolution fetch From flowery tenderness? Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Do not satisfy vour resolution with hopes that are fallible. . . . . . . 
I must be brief, lest reso!ution drop Out at mine eyes . . . . 1 1. we King Sohn, iv. 
Grow great by your example, and put on The dauntless spirit of resolution . . . . . . ) OY; 


How high a pitch his resolution soars! . . . i ~ . « « Richard TT. i. 


Resolution thus fobbed as it is with the rusty curb of old father antic the law . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
How modest in exception, and withal How terrible in constant resolution .  . . . Henry V. ii. 
My spritely brethren, I propend to you In resolution . 2. 2. 2. 0.0.) . «0 Trot. and Cress. ii. 


Breaking his oath and resolution like A twist of rotten silk . . . . . . . . Cortolanns, v 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, And with this knife Ill help it presently Romeoand Fultet, iv. 
I pull in resolution, and begin To doubt the equivocation of the fiend . . . . . ‘Macbeth, v. 


And thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought Hawmilet, iii. 


I would unstate myself, tobe ina due resolution. . . . . . . . . . . . King Leagv,i 
We have no friend But resolution, and the briefest end . . . . . . . Amt. and Cleo. iv. 


I should be sick, But that my resolution helps me... . 06 ee ee ee Cymbeline, iii. 
RESOLVE yourselves apart: I’llcometo youanon. . .. . . . . . « « Macbeth, iii. 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, Thaw, and resolve itself into a a dew! . . Hamlet, i. 
REsotvep. — Resolute, then? — Not so neither ; but I am resolved on two points Twelfth Night, i. 
What was his reason? He was not so resolved when last we spake together . . Richard //. it. 
We would be resolved, Before we hear him, of some things of weight . . . . . Henry V. i. 
I am resolved to bear a greater storm Than any thou canst conjureup . . . « 2 Henry VI. Vv. 
. 3 Henry V1. ii. 
If he be so resolved, L can o'ersway him... . ww ee ee ew ew) Fuulius Casa, ii. 
Othello, iii. 
RESOLVEDLY. — All the progress, more or less, Resolvedly more leistiré shall express All's Well, v. 


By him that made us all, Iam resolved 


° . ° ° : ay . a . . ° ° ¢ 


To be once in doubt Is once to be resolved . 


RESOLVETH. — Even as a form of wax Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire. . King Fokn, v 


. e . . . . iti. 


REsortT. —Kept severely from resort of men, That no man hath access by day zo Gen. of Ver. iii. 1. 
*T is pity that thou livest To walk where any honest men resort . . . . Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
And then I precepts gave her, That she should lock herself from his resort. . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Respect. — Win her with gifts, if she respect not words. . . . . «Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
What should it be that he respects in her But I can make respective in myself? . . . . «iv. 4 
A man of his place, gravity. and learning. so wide of his own respect. . . . Merry Wives, iii. 1. 
Shall we serve heaven With less respect than we do minister To our gross selves? Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
And six or seven winters more respect Than a perpetual honour . . . . . ee ew ee) ie 
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Respect your end; or rather, the prophecy like the parrot, ‘beware the rope’s-end’ Comm. of Err. iv. 


I would have daffed al] other respects and made her half myself . . . . . «Much Ado, in. 
Worser place can I beg in your love, — And yet a place of high respect with me 47. NM. Dream, ii. 
What poor duty cannot do, noble respect Takes it in might, not merit . . 2. 6. 6. ee OY, 
You have too much respect upon the world. . 2... ~ . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 


Put on a sober habit, Talk with respect, and swear but cowand then ae ee Nok &. ae ve “AR 
NothWg is good, I see, without respect. 6. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, 


My respects are better than they seem... Bo DR eA Ge oe op et ee As Pe, 
Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time i in you? woe ew ww ew we Lwelfth Night, ir. 
You hold too heinous a respect of grief 2... : tee ew ew ww Ang Fohny iii. 


Throw away respect, Tradition, form, and ceremonious “duty ee ante 2 ender so, 
Lost that title of respect Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud. . . 1 Henry JV. 
The gain proposed Choked the respect of likely peril feared . . 2 1... . 2 Alenry 1V.i. 
Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his reputation... . . « Richard 1/71. i. 
The respects thereof are nice and trivial, All circumstances well consicered gasp. day ae Se ae es A 
A thousand pounds a year for pure respect! No other obligation! . . . . Henry VIII. i. 


Reason and respect Make livers pale and lustihood deject. . . . . « « vot. and Cress. ii. 
You know me dutiful; therefore, dear sir, Let me not shame respect... 23 eM 
He does deny him, in respect of his, What charitable men afford to beneaie Tid of Athenee lit. 
And never learned The icy precepts of respect . . . ar OS iv. 
In respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you would sy; a cabbie? ae ee ee Iulins Caras i. 
They pass by me as the idle wind, Which I respect not... be ae ae EV: 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect; Thy life hath had some smatch of naar in a ge tee Se OW 
The malevolence of fortune nothing Takes from his high respect. . . . . . ) . Macbeth, it. 
There ’s the respect That makes calamity of so long life . 2... . 2. . . Hamlet, iii. 
The instances that second marriage move Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. . ._ iii. 


Since that respects of fortune are his love, I shall not be his wife . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
’T is strange that from their cold’st neglect My love should kindle to inflamed respect. . . - 1. 
*T is worse than murder, To do upon respect such violent outrage... . 2. 2 ee 8 eo 
Nature ’s above art inthat respect. . A ae ee ee ae ee 
With such things else of quality and peneet we doth ‘inbork's you... . . . « « Othello, i. 
He is a good one, and his worthiness Does challenge much respect... ii. 
RESPECTED. — The house is a respected house ; next, this isa respected fellow Meas yor Meas. ii. 
RESPECTIVE. —’T is too respective and too sociable For your conversion. . . . Aine John, i. 
Yet for your vehement oaths, You should have been respective and have kept it Mer. of Venice, v 
RespiTe.—All-Souls’ day to my fearful soul Is the determined respite of my wrongs Richard /11. v. 
This respite shook The bosom of my conscience . .. » 6 6 « Henry WITT. ii. 
RESPONSIVE to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very liberal eidceit ~ « « « Hamlet, v. 
Rest. — Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take care for himself. . .  . Tesmfest, v. 
The good humour is to steal ata minute’srest . . . . . 2. . . 1. ) Merry Wives, i. 
Thy best of rest is sleep, And that thou oft provokest . .. ~ . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
He that sets up his rest to do more exploits with his mace thana a morris-pike Com. of Errors, w. 
Call the rest of the watch together and thank God you are rid ofaknave . . . Much Ado, iii. 
As I have set up my rest to run away, so [ will not rest till Phave run. .) . Aler. of Venice, ii. 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, For I did dream of money-bags . . . . + «soi. 
No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay, No rest be interposer “twixt us twain... 1. OU 
Buy entertainment, Bring us where we mav rest ourselves and feed . . . As Vou Like It, ii. 
Gratify this gentleman, To whom we all rest generally beholding . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
What I can do can do no hurt to try, Since you set up your rest ’gainst remedy . Ad/’s Hell, ii. 
I, most jocund, apt, and willingly, To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die 7we//th Night, v. 
Nor night nor day no rest; it ts but weakness To bear the matter thus . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Once more, adieu; the rest let sorrow say . . . . . Richard 1. v. 
This festered joint cut off, the rest rest sound ; This let alone will all the rest confound . .- v. 
That is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. . . . i oe . . Henry V. ii. 
With a body filled and vacant mind Gets him to rest, crammed ih Aistvesctil bread ue Si a ARE 
And now there rests no other shift but this. .. ~ . « . t Henry V1. ii. 
Like obedient subjects, follow. him To his new kingdom of verbetual rest . « Richard 711. ii. 


Pe oe be coo aah oe ee eee oe poere oer 
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Rest. — My own soul’s curse, Which ever since hath kept my eyes from rest . Richard JI/. iv. t. 


Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep’s disturbers . . . . . ok ae vee oe e 6iVe 2. 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days, Rest thy unrest on England’s lawful earth! . o . wh 
But let her rest in her unrest awhile . . . . ‘ » 0 0 © « Letus Andron. iv. 2. 
Sweet repose and rest Come to thy heart as that withil my breast ! - . Romeo and eee ii. 2. 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet torest! . . . x. , . ii. 2. 
O, here Will I set up my everlasting rest, And shake the yoke of i inauspicious sais e . 6 V. 3: 


What misadventure is so early up, That calls our person from our morning’s rest? 2... Ve 3 
The angry spot doth glow on Czsar’s brow, And all the rest look likeachidden train ¥udins Ceasar, i. 2. 
I think we are too bold upon your rest . 2. 2. 6 2 6 6 ee ew ew te we we we CO 
Nature must obey necessity ; Which we will niggard with a little rest... . . 2. 2.) iv. 3. 
I know young bloods look fora time of rest 2 6 1 6 1 1 ew ww eee ee wee IL 
The rest is labour, which is not used for you . . . 1. 1. 1 1 6 ew we we Macbeth, i. 4. 
Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! pe ee ee ww we ww ww ww) ~Hamlet, i. 5. 
One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead . . . . . 1 ee ew ew et elOUM 
We should profane the service of the dead To sing a requiem and such resttoher . . . . Vv. 4. 
The rest is silence. Now cracksa noble heart . . ... . i er ae ae ae ae ee 
Good night, sweet prince; And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest De isthe al Se ra, Re a Dey. NE 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest On her kind nursery. . . . . . King Lear,i. 1. 
°T is his own blame; hath put himself from rest, And must needs taste his folly. . 2... ii. 4. 
Oppressed nature sleeps: This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses. . . . ._ iii. 6. 
Quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge By any desperate change. . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 
The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-laboured sense Repairs itself by rest . . . .  Cysbeline, ii. 2. 
Restoration hang Thy medicine on my lips! . . . . . . « « King Lear, iv. 7. 
REsTRAIN in me the cursed thoughts that nature Gives way toi in repose! . . . « Macbeth, ii. x. 
RESTRAINED. — Thou wert immured, restrained, captivated, bound. . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. x. 
You have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu . . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. x. 
RESTRAINT. — So every scope by the immoderate use Turns to restraint . . . Meas. for Meas. i. a. 
To know the reason of this strange restraint 2. . . . ¢ 6 6 6 2 6 6 Com. of Errors, iii. 1. 
He does acknowledge; But puts it off toa compelled restraint . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 4. 


Madding my eagerness with her restraint. o 6 Wa. WY SS Ae <a Na Zs 
Whose restraint Doth move the murmuring lips of Aiscontent ee? Ste tt. Ue Kk ing Fohn, iv. 2. 
Resurrections. — Got deliver to a joyful resurrections! . . . . . <5 ‘Merry Wives, i. 1. 


RETAIL. — He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares At wakes and wassails: . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
He is furnished with no certainties More than he haply may retail from me . . 2 Henry JV.i.1. 
RETAILED. — Truth should live from age to age, As ’t were retailed to all posterity Richard ///. iii. 1. 
Retinvug. — Other of vour insolent retinue Do hourly carp and quarrel . . . . Aung Lear, i. 4. 
Retire. — That their souls May make a peaceful and a sweet retire. . . . . . Henry V. iv. 3. 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, But ne’er till now his scandal of retire. .3 Henry V/. ii. 1. 
RETIRED. — I have missingly noted, he is of late much retired. .« . . . « « Winter's Tale, Ww. 2. 
Whereupon He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes. . . 2. «© «© « se) 2 Henry JV. iv. 1. 
RrvtirEMENT. — A comfort of retirement lives inthis. . . . . 2. . « « « 8 Henry LV. iv. 1. 
Make up, Lest your retirement do amaze vour friends. . 2. 2 6 © 6 © 6 © © oe ee WH 
Is in his retirement marvellous distempered . . . 6 - s+ 6 6 © «© + «+ « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
RETORT. — This is called the Retort Courteous. . . .. . » « « « As You Like lt, v. 4 
RETREAT. — Let us make an honourable retreat; though not ath bag and baggage . . . . ili. 2. 
In a retreat he outruns any lackey; marry, in coming on he hasthe cramp. . . Adl’s Well, iv. 3. 
RETROGRADE. — It is most retrograde to our desire. . do eee ae od we amlet 2 
RetTuRN. — I do expect return Of thrice three times the value of this bond . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
Be clamorous and leap all civil bounds Rather than make unprofited return . Zvwel/th Night, i. 4 
The hopeless word of ‘never to return’ Breathe I against thee. . . . . . . Richard 1.1.3 
No gilt to him, But breeds the giver a return exceeding All use of quittance Zéson of Athens, i. x. 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return To plague the inventor. . . . . Macbeth,i. 7 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn No traveller returns. . . . . . « Hamlet, tii. 1. 
I hope the briefness of your answer made ‘he speediness of your return. . . . Cyszbeline, ii. 4. 
Reve. — Be cheerful, sir. Our revels now areended . . . . 6 «6 « « «© © © Lempest, iv. 1. 
I delight in masques and revels sometimes altogether . 2. . .« . » « « « Lwelfth Night, i. 3. 
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Reve. — The king doth keep his revels here to-night . . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
If you will patiently dance in our round And see our moonlight revels, gowithus . . . . ita 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? What revels areinhand?. . . . . 6. 2 2 ee OW 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity, In nightly revels and new sollity es ae & ey, OMe WS 
This heavy-headed revel east and west Makes us traduced and taxed of other r nations ‘Hamlet, i. 4 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident . iii. 2. 
He fishes, drinks, and wastes The lamps of night in revel. . 2... 1) . ) .) Ant. and Cleo. i. 4. 

R&EVELLING. — I know we shall have revelling to-night) . . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
I will wed thee in another key, With pomp, with triumph, aril wit pevelling Mid. N. Dreamy, i ir. 

REVENGE. —I have operations which be humours of revenge . . . . . . » ) Aferry Wives, 1. 3. 
The winds piping to us in vain, Asin revenge . . . 2. . 6 «© © «© « Mid. N. Dreamy, it. 4. 
If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge .. . . 2. « Mer. of Venice, \ii. 1. 
If you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we er revenge? . ..... MhE 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge .. eee He 
No satisfaction, no revenge: nor no ill luck stirring but what lights on ay stidtilders fae, AS 
I will go sit and weep Till I can find occasion of revenge... . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
I have forgiven and forgotten all; Though my revenges were high bent upon him Adl’s Well, v. 3. 
Thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges  . . 1. 1 1 ww ew ww Lwelfth Night, v. 1. 
His revenges must In that be made more bitter... woe ee ew ww) Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 
The very thought of my revenges that way Recoil uponme . . 2. 2. 1. we ee ee OL 
Where revenge did paint The fearful difference of incensed kings . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 1. 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead . . . 1. we Richard 11. i. 4. 
Counsel every man The aptest way for safety and revenge . . . .. . « «. 2Henry IV.i. 4. 
Think therefore on revenge and cease toweep . . . «1 we we ee 2 Henry VI, iv. 4. 
Tears then for babes: blows and revenge forme. . . . . . . « « « « .3 Henry VI, i. 
Pleasure and revenge Have ears more deaf than adders . . . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
With comfort go: Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe . . 2 1 ee ew ee ee WO. 
I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for FEVENGC 6 oS oe eS Coriolanus, oa. 

6. 


And vows revenge as spacious as between The young’ st and oldest thing i 891 AMG 


You cannot make gross sins look clear: To revenge is no valour, but to bear Timon of A thens, iit. 5. 


Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, To cure this deadly grief . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
Hamits, il. 


Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell . . . . 2. 2 6 e © © ew we 


The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee we Tt 
iil. 


O, this is hire and salary, not revenge . . . - . ee emg te? apie See et 
How all occasions do inform against me, And spur my dull revenge a ae a a a er ee | 7 
Revenge should have no bounds .. . . a Sot Bere iv. 


We have galls, and though we have some grace, Yet have we some . fevenge te ae os Othello, i Iv. 
Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge Had stomach forthemall . ...... = Vz 
Then murder’s out of tune, And sweet revenge grows harsh. . . . « «© © «© © «© ew e 
She hath despised me rejoicingly, and I’Jl be merry in my revenge. . . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 


REVENGEFUL. — You know his nature, That he’s revengeful.. . . . . . .) . Henry V/I/7. i. 
I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious . . . wt. - « Hamlet, iii. 


REvENvE.—Not only with what mv revenue yielded, But ‘hati my power rinicht else exact 7enzpest, 1. 


Like to a step-dame or a dowager Long withering out a young man’s revenue Avid. N. Dream, i. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager Of great revenue . . . . 1. 1. 6 ee we ee ee 


Simply your having in beard is a younger brother’s revenue . . . . . . As You Like /t, iii. 
With die and drab I purchased this caparison, and my revenue is the silly cheat xter’s Tale, iv. 
Barely in title, not in revenue. Richly in both, if justice had her right . . . . Richard //. ii. 
The common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in great revenue 7yvot. and Cress. ii. 
For what advancement may I hope from thee That no revenue hast? . . . . . Hawrlet, iii. 
REVERBERATE. — Halloo vour name to the reverberate hills . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Who, like an arch, reverberates The voice again. . . . . « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 


Reverss. — Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound Reverbs nohollowness <A sng Lear, i. 
REVERENCE. — Knavery cannot, sure, hide himselfin such reverence . . . . . Much Ado, it. 
Trust not my age, My reverence, calling, nor divinity . . . 2. 1. 2 6 © © © ew ew ee) IV, 
That I am forced to lay my reverence by . . . 1. 2 6 1 0 te ee ew ew ee ew ee UM 
Who, saving your reverence, is the devil himself. . . 2. . 1. 1. 6 ee Mer. of Venice, ii. 
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REVERENCE. — To hear with reverence Your exposition on the holy text . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 2. 
O, who shall believe But you misuse the reverence of your place? . . . . «wee ee CUM 

I could say more, But reverence to your calling makes me modest. . . . . Henry VIII. v. 3. 

I ask, that I might waken reverence, And bid the cheek be ready with a blush 7yo2. and Cress. i. 3. 
Now lies he there, And none so poor to do him reverence. . . .. . . « $ulins Cesar, iii. 2. 
You beastly knave, know you no reverence? . . . . . « « King Lear, ii. 2. 
Those that I reverence those I fear, the wise: At fodls I such, not scfeae them . Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
REVEREND. — Of very reverend reputation, sir, Of credit infinite, highly beloved Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
There is no staff more reverend than one tipped with horn . . . . . 1) Much Ado, v. 4. 
If ancient sorrow be most reverend, Give mine the benefit of seniory. . . . Richard ///. iv. 4. 
As you are old and reverend, you should be wise. . . . ~ . 2 « . . « King Lear, i. 4. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, My very noble and approved good masters Ofhedlo, i. 3. 
ReVERENT.—I most humbly beseech your lordship to havea reverent care of your health 2 Henry /V. i. 2. 
REVERSION. — No perfection in reversion shall have a praise in present . . rot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
REVOLT. — I will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mine is dangerous Merry Wives, i. 3. 
The blood of youth burns not with such excess As gravity’s revolt to wantonness Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Blessed shall he be that doth revolt From his allegiance to an heretic. . . . . King Sohn, iii. 1. 

_ How quickly nature falls into revolt When gold becomes her object! . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 5. 
. Where reason can revolt Without perdition, and loss assume all reason Without revolt Zr. & Cr. v. 2. 
Strained from that fair use Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse . . Romeo and Juliet, ii. 3. 

_, Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. . . . . . 2. 1. «. «© «© « « «© Macbeth, v. 2. 
REVOLUTION. — Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick tosee’t . . . . © Hamlet, v.11. 
O God! that one might read the book of fate, And see the revolution of the times! ! 2 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
Rewarp. — I desire nothing but the reward of: avillan . ... +... . . Much Ado v. 1. 
He that rewards me, God reward him! . . . at Be . « « «i Henry IV. v. 4. 

I cheered them up with justice of our cause, With Sionijse of high pay and great rewards 3 Hen. VJ. ii. 1. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with equal thanks . . . . . Hamlet, i iii. 2. 
To let a fellow that will take rewards And say ‘God quit you!’ be familiar! Amt. and Cleo. iii. 13. 

I will reward thee Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold For thy good valour . . . . iv. 7. 

. His greatness was no guard To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin had his reward . . . . Pericles, ii. 4. 


Re-worp. — Bring me to the test, And I the matter will re-word. . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Ruapsopy. — And sweet religion makes A rhapsody of words. . . . 6 6 ee ee ee il. 
Rueroric. — By the heart’s still rhetoric disclosed with eyes . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, ii. 


Sweet smoke of rhetoric! He reputesmeacannon. . . ; eo Boge a Me 
The heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, ’Gainst whom the world eanniet hold afgument be cid nk Ae 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — Fie, painted rhetoric! . . be keg ae MVE 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk. 2. 2. 6 1. 6 1 ee ee ‘Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Rueum. — An hour inclamour anda quarterinrheum ......... =. Much Adov 


You, that did void your rheum upon my beard And footme . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Is he not stupid With age and altering rheums? can he speak? hear? > . « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum?. . . . . ee ew wo King Sohn, iti. 


How now, foolish rheum! Turning dispiteous torture out of door! ... See es ET 
Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, For villany is not without such rheum ew ae AS Fe 
Whose low vassal seat The Alps doth spit and void hisrheum upon . . . . . Henry V. iii. 5. 
And | have a rheum in mine eyes too, and such an ache in my bones. . . Yyvot. and Cress. v. 3. 
A few drops of women’s rheum, which are Ascheapaslies . . . . . . . . Cortolanus, v. 6. 
Run barefoot up and down, threatening the flames With bissonrheum . . . . . Hamlet, it. 2. 
I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me; Lend me thy handkerchief . . . . . Othello, iii. 4. 
That year, indeed, be was troubled witha rheum. . . 2 ee et Ant. and Cleo. iii. 2. 
RHEUMATIC.—Youthful still! in your doublet and hose this. raw w rheumatic day t Merry Wives, iii. 1. 
You are both, i’ good truth, as rheumatic as two dry toasts . . . . . . « «2 Henry IV.iA1. 4. 
But then he was rheumatic, and talked of the whore of Babylon . . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 3. 
RuINOcEROS.— Like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger Macbeth, iii. 4. 
RuusBars, — What rhubarb, cyme, or what purgative drug, Would scour these English hence?  v. 3. 
RuymMe. — In despite of the teeth of all rhyme andreason . . . . . . . . Merry Wives, v. 5. 
When in the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor reason . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 

I can find out no rhyme to ‘lady’ but ‘baby,’ an innocent rhyme . . . . . . Much Ado, v. 2. 
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Ruyme.—Assist me, some extemporal god of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn sonnet Z. Z. Lost, i. 2. 
I do Jove! and it hath taught me to rhyme and to be melancholy . . . . 1. 1 ee ee OVO 3. 
O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid’s hose. . . . ee iv. 3. 
I heard your guilty rhymes, observed your fashion, Saw dich peek: from: you is ph ae es a ey “AV 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme?) Or groan for Jove? . 2. 2. 1. 1 we eV 3B 
As much love in rhyme As would be crammed up ina sheet of paper. , . . . =... OW 2 
And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes 2. 6 6 ew eee ee ee OU 
Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s song... . 4) gS Se BS ole ys ats. WER, 


Thou hast given her rhymes, And interchanged love-tokens with ing child; Afid. N. Dream, i.1 
I’ll rhyme you so eight vears together 2... oe ee ew ww ww AS You Like It, ii. 2 
But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak) a ee ee a eae, ee il, 2 
Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much «ww ew wt ew ee ee eC 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes . 2. . 2. 1 1. ee . King Fohn, iw. 2 
These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours . Henry Viv. 2 
A speaker is but a prater; arhymeis buta ballad... . Se v. 2. 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh: Speak but one rhyme, and I am satished Rosi: iid Sul. il. I. 
Only I carry winged time Post on the lame feet of my rhyme . . . . . Pericles, iv. Gower. 
Ruyme_ers. — And scald rhymers Ballad us out o’ tune. . 6. 1 wee Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
RuyMina. — Nay, I was rhyming: ‘tis you that have the reason . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
I was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in festival terms . . Much Ado,v 


Riacto. — What news on the Rialto? . . oe ww ew we ew ww Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
Many a time and oft In the Rialto you have vated ING o> 6 Sec Cas Noe ess A ee a Se ee 
Now, what news on the Rialto? . .. ; Sy at Mae Mik ake Be. PS ei ee SE 
A ee a prodigal, who dare scarce show hic Nead on the Rialto ee ae ae es) 

Ris. — O, that is stronger made Which was before barred up with ribs of iron! . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits... 2... Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs To kiss her burial . 2. . . ww. Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
You may tell every finger IT have with my ribs. . 2... as is hes las a! eae STS: 
How like the prodigal doth she return, With over-weathered “ibs and raeeed sails . . . .) oi. 6, 
It is the first time that ever 1 heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. . . As You Lrke It, i. 2. 
The fat ribs of peace Must by the hungry now be fed upon . . 1 1. . King Sohn, iii. 3. 
May tear a passage throvgh the flinty ribs Of this hard world . . . . Richard IT. v. 5. 
Unless you call three fingers onthe mbs bare . . . ee wn ae oe EE ene .2. 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, To make steeneth stronger . .2 Henry IV. in. 3. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use of nature. . . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, Can hold the mortise? . . Othello, ii. 1. 

Risanpb. — With ribands pendent, flaring bout her head . . 1... ee Merry Wives, iv. 6. 
A very riband in the cap of youth, Yet needfiultoo . . . 2. 2... we ee Hamlet, iv. 7. 

Risson. — He hath ribbons of all the colours i? the rainbow . . . . . . «§ Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
It will also be the bondage of certain ribbons and gloves Iv, 4. 
Pray you, sir, how much carnation ribbon may a man buy for a reinuneration? Lae $ he Lost, ill, x. 

Ricg, — what will this sister of mine do with rice? .. ~ 0 8 ew ew ww th Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

Ricu. — Doth suffer a sea-change Into something rich aiid strange ...... Tempest, is2. 
And most poor matters Pointtorichends . . . . . . a ee i. f. 
I as rich in having such a jewel As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl Two Gay. of Vevones' i, 4. 
And high and low beguiles the rich and poor . . a % Rg! ok Merry Wives, i 3. 
When thou art old and rich, Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, 1 nor beauty Alecas. for Meas. Wi. 1. 
Rich she shall be, that’s certain; wise, or I’ll none. . . ~ « « « Much Ado, ir. 3. 
Thou shouldst rather ask if it were possible any villany should bee so rich ee ee ee a ees 
One that knows the law, go to; anda rich fellow enough, goto . . . 2. 2. 6 + ee) MD. 
We shall be rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in) . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, That we may do it still without accompt . . . . 6. =. 1.) OW. 
To your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor . . v. 2. 


And return again, As froma voyage, rich with merchandise . . . . . . 
Never so rich a gem Was set in worse than gold. . . . . ‘ 


Mid. N. Dreamy, ir. 


. Mer. of Venice, ii. 7 


*T is not so well that I am poor, though many of the rich are damned All’s Well, 1. 3. 
His garments are rich, but he wears them not handsomely . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
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Ricu. — And make her rich In titles, honours, and promotions . .... . . King cia ii. 
But for my hand, as unattempted yet, Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. . . . ii. 
Whiles I am a beggar, I will rail And say there is no sin butto be rich . . . 1. ee ee) Oh 
Being rich, my virtue then shall be To say there is no vice but beggary . . . . 1. + w+) old 


Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord. . . . . ~ . « . « Richard IT. i. 
What call you rich? let them coin his nose, Jet them coin his cheeks ~ 6 6 «) Yt Henry IV. ini. 
Such are the rich, That have abundance and enjoy itnot . . .. . . . . 2Henrylv. iv. 
*Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling andarich. . . . . a ce ee a oe. 


And what hath mass or matter, by itself Lies rich in virtue and unmingled . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Doth think it rich To hear the wooden dialogue and sound . ee he} ty te se See 
Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, Brags of his substance . . ‘Rome and Fuliet, ii. 
I myself Rich only in large hurts . ... oe e « ss « Timon of Athens, iii. 
As rich men deal gifts, Expecting in return ‘dlenty fort ONG! as ge Ss oe Cee Ow St EE 
Rich, not gaudy: For the apparel oft proclaims theman . ....... . . Hamlet, i. 
To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind . . . . 2 oe) HG 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty; Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare King Lear, i. 
That art most rich, being poor; Most choice, forsaken; and most loved, despised! . me 
Poor and content is rich and rich enough . . . . eas nas De Othello, i iit. 
A piece of work So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive In: w orkmanship and value C. ymbelinz, ii. 
Rich-left heirs that Jet their fathers lie Without a monument... iv. 


Ricuarp.—Look in the chronicles; we came in with Richard Conqueror Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 


Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart, And fought the holy wars in Palestine Aing Yohkn, ii. 
Shadows to-night Have struck more terror to the soulof Richard . . . . . Richard //I.v. 
Ricner. — Beggar the estimation which you prized Richer than sea and land Tyroi. and Cress. ii. 
Your wisdom should show itself more richer . 2. 2. . 2. 1. ee ee ee te Hamlet, iii. 
But even for want of that for which Tamricher . . . . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, Prouder than ristlings in naunpaidelor silk . Cymbeline, iit. 
Ricues. — ’T is the verv riches of thyself That now ILaimat . . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
A inan I am crossed with adversity: My riches are these poor habiliments Two Gen. of Ver. iv. 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, And death unloads thee. . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, With too much riches it confound itself Richard J/. iii. 


No, not for all the riches under heaven . . . . . we ee ee) Henry VITI. A. 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, Since ches paint to misery and contempt? 7. ofA th. iv. 
Riches fineless is as poor as winter To him that ever fears he shall be poor. . . . Othello, ini. 
RicHMmonps. — I think there be six Richmonds in the field. . . . . . . . . Richard J/I.v. 
Rip. — I would we were well rid of this knavery. . . 3. « Lwelfth Night, iv. 
Should be quickly rid the world, To rid us from the fear we have ofhim . . 2 Henry W7/. iii. 
1 would set my life on any chance, To mend it, or beridon’t . . . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
RipDANCE. — A gentle riddance. Drawthe curtains, go . .. . . . . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
A good riddance . . . a sigh Be Se ~ 6 « « « «0 Trot. and Cress. ii. 


Rippve. — You have not the Bock of Riddles about you, have you? . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world . . . . . . .) .) ~Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Let Asop fable in a winter’s night; His currish riddles sort not with this place 3 Henry VJ. v. 

RIDDLI1NG confession finds but nadine shrilt:. 4 ee 32 4 Aa . . « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
This is a riddling merchant for the nonce; He will be here, and yet he is not here 1 Henry VJ. ii. 

Ripe. — I will ride, As far as Jand will let me, by your side. . . . . . . .) . Richard II. i. 
They that ride so, and ride not warily, fall into foul bogs . . . . . . e  .) Menry V. iii. 
Strong as the axletree On which heaven rides. . . . oe we ew oe t)©6 Lvot. and Cress. i. 
Ride more than thou goest, Learn more than thou trow at ss . . « « King Lear, i. 

Ripces. — Were I tied to run afoot Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps ~ . . « Richard 11. i. 


RipicuLous. — Is wasteful and ridiculous excess . . . . . « . King Sohn, iv. 


What in us hath seemed ridiculous, — As love is full of unbefitting strains . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
How many actions most ridiculous Hast thou been drawn to by thy oe As You Like It, ii. 


Good manners at the court areas ridiculous in the country . . , . iii. 
Though they be never so ridiculous, Nay, let em be unmanly, yet are > followed ‘ Henry VII. i. 


Rirt. —I’ld shriek, that even your ears Should rift to hear me . . . . . Winter's Tale, v 


As if the world should cleave, and that slain men Should so!der up the rift . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
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Ricorsu. — That the holy priests Bless her when she is riggish . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
RiGcut. — Do ine the common right To let me see them . . . we. ee Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Hooking Loih right and wrong to the appetite, To follow as it draws! 2. 6 6 ww ee eh 
It may be right; but you are’ the wrong To speak before yourtime . 2 2 6 2 ee ee 
If he could right himself with quarrelling, Some of us wouid he low . . . .) . | Aluch Ado, v 
A man of co: nplements, whom nght and wrong Have chuse as umpire . . . Love's L. Lost, 1. 
Right joyful of your retormauon ., oe) ta So See Se Oh gy ho a ae OE a ae ae ae ae 
Yield Thy crazed tite to my certain satit: Soa oes Gs we Gl Se: a ces AMA, Dream; i. 
I will tell you every thing, rightas itfell out... 6 ewe eee ee ee 
O, these nauzhiy times Put bars between the owners and their rights! 2... Aler. of Venice, iii. 
To do a great rizht, do a little wrong, And curb this cruel devil, 2. 0.0.0.0. 0.0.0. 2. av. 
I will your very futhful feeder be And buy it with your gold right suddenly As You Like /t, ii. 
But, ? faith, [ should have been a woman by right) 2... a ee oe 2 oe dV. 


Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, excessive grief the enemy to the living Alls Well, i. 


Our strong possession and our right forus . 0. 0. 6 6 6 8 ee ew ww ee) Ming Fokn, i. 


To look into the blots and stains of right) =. 0.0.0. 6... Gras ae Be en Ca ee te vey ca 
The life, the right and truth of all this realm Is fled to hewwen bf i See Shs Mh - Ge em ae a “Ge 
On our actions set the name of right With holy breath. 2. 6 2 2 ee wee ee OU 


As thy cause is right, So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 2.0.0... 0. . . Richard /I.i. 
Be his own carver and cat out his way, To find out right with wrong... 0. 6 6 ee eo 
If angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 2.0. 0. 6 6 ee eS 
For of no right, nor colour like to right, He doth fill fields with harness... or Henry TV. iit. 
Therefore let me have right, and let desert mount . . . . . . «ee. 2 Henry LK ww. 
O God, that right should thus overcome might! Well, of sufferance comes ease . . v. 
By words or blows here let us win ourright) 2. . 0.0. 04.2: gn ee ips Gen Se a aes Hibvey VI. i, 
If that be right which Warwick says is right, There is no wine: but every thing isright . . il. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree? . . . «ill. 
Say, that right for night Hath dimmed your infant morn to aged night . . . Richard //1. iv. 
I grieve at what I speak, And am right sorry to repeat what folfows . . . . Henry VIII. v. 
And am right glad to catch this good occasion Most throughly to be winnowed . . . . . OY. 
O virtuous fight, When right with right wars who shall be most right! . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths do fail . 2... 2 2 6 « » Cortolanus, iv. 
Right welcoine, sir! Ere we depart, we ’]l share a bounteous cine . . . Timon of Athens, i. 
I am right glad that his health is well, sir 2... ane Gh Tat Airy Bh erie tee cay. I 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, I Gust: to iow 6. ~ . © © «) Sulius Cesar, i. 
I think withal There wou'd be hands uplifted in my right... . 2. ee ee Macbeth, iv. 
Let me conjure you, by the rights of our fellowship .. . 2. . + Hamlet, ir. 
When every case in law is right : No squire in debt, nor no por knight . . . . King Lear, ii. 
An inviting cye; and yet methinks right modest. . 2.0. 0. 2 6 ee ee es Othello, ii. 
This is my right hand, and this is my left: Lam not drunk now . . 1... ee ee eh 
Lies a mole, right proud Of that most delicate lodging. . . . . 1. « se) Cymbeline, ii. 
I must from hence ; And am right sorry that I must report ve . 0. 0.0. ee ee ee 
And am right glad he is not standing here To tell this taleof mine... . 3. +. ee) OW. 
R1IGHTLY. — You may be rightly just, Whatever I shallthink . 2... 0. 0.) . .) . Macbeth, iv. 
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Rightly to be great Is not to stir without great argument . . . . . 2 ee +) «| Hamlet, iv. 4 
That justly think’st, and hast most rightly said 2... 1 ee ee ee) King Lear, i. 1. 
Ricowr. — Follows close the rigour of the statute, To make him an example . Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 
Like as rigour of tempestuous gusts Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide 1 Henry V/. v. 5. 
Rim. —I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat In drops of crimson blood . . . «Henry V. iv. 4. 
Rinpb. — Within the infant rind of this small flower Poison hath residence Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 3. 
RING. — Rings, gawds, conceits, Knacks, trifles, nosecays, sweetmeats. . . Aid. N. Dream,i.1. 
When this ring Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
This ring, good sir, alas, it is a trifle! I will not shame myself to give you this . . 2. . 6 iv. t. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, And find it out by proclamation . . . 2.0. 0.) ive 
About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring That she did riveme. . . 2. 6. 2 6 e © ee ee) 6D 
I gave my lovea ring and made him swear Never to part with it 2.0.0.0. 6 6 2 es ee OWE 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, If you did know for whom I gavethering . . . v.14. 
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Rinc.— How unwillingly I left the ring, When nought would be accepted but the ring Mer. of Ven. v. 
If you had known the virtue of the ring, Or half her worthiness that gave the ring . . . Vv. 
He that runs fastest gets the ring . . . eee ew ww ew ww tw) Lam, of the Shrew, i 1. 
We will have rings and things and fine array a is i as ‘ ii. 
This ring, Whose high respect and rich valhdity Did lack a ; earallel: fee Ge Bima All's Well, Vv. 
Ring, beils, aloud; burn, bonfires, clear and bright. . . . . . 2 Henry VI. v. 


How this ring encompasseth thy finger, Even so thy breast enclosed my poor heart Richard //]. i. 
Is this a prologue, or the pusy of a ring?—’T is brief, my lord. . . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 


My ring | hold dear as my finger; ’tis partofit. . 2. . 2. 6. 2 2 «© «© «© «© © Cymbeline, i. 
RINGLETS, — To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind . . ... » . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
RinsinG. — And like a glass Did break i’ the rinsing . . ‘ ‘ % « . Henry VITI. i. 
Riot. — It is not meet the council hear a riot; there is no fear of Got i ina riot . Merry Wives, i. 

The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals . . . ee ew ew ew ew ew ww ew Mid. N. Dream, v. 

And make a riot on the gentle brow Of true ainckty. ae ae oe ae . . King Fohn, iii. 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, For violent fires soon burn Sut jenieelves Richard 1]. ii. 

When his headstrong riot hath no curb, When rage and hot blood are his counsellors 2 Hez. JV. iv. 

His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports . . 2... 0. 1. 6 ee ee Henry Vz i. 

Breaking forth In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. . . . ; . . . King Lear, i. 
RIPE. S2Ripe as the pomewater, who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear r of celo Love's L. Lost, iv. 

Things growing are not ripe until their season... ~ 6 2 « « «) Mid. N. Dream, ii. 

O, how ripe in show Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow! . . . 0. 6 6 ee) (TDD 

There is a brief how many sports are ripe . . . So Wee eR cd, aol ie “Ae a tek 


Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, I'll break a picuatOAl. 2 2 0 « « Mer. of Venice, i. 


So, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot As Y. LZ. Jt, ii. 


You ’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe. . . ae ns oo a. 
Yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe The bloom that nronviseth a tiehty fruit King Sohn, ii. 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 2. 1 1 1 1 we ee ee iv. 
Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, Will rain hot vengeance . . . . Richard IT. i. 
Whereuron He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes. . . . . . . . «3 2 Henry IV. iv. 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; Exceeding wise, fair-sspoken . . Henry VIII. iv. 
We have tried the utmost of our friends, Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe Ful. Cesar, iv. 


Rreen.—Which elder days shall ripen and confirm To more approved service and desert Rich. JJ. ii. 


Ripeness. — A thousand thousand blessings, Which time shall bring to ripeness Henry VIII. v. 
Men must endure Their going hence, even as their coming hither: Ripeness is all Aing Lear, v 
Ripest. — The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; His time isspent . . . . Richard ITI. ii. 
Rreinc. — But stay the very riping ofthe time... ~ . « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Risg. — Go to bed when she list, rise when she list, all is as ‘she will . . . « Merry Wives, ii. 
What resteth more, But that 1 seek occasion how to rise. . . ee ee ee 3 Henry VI. 1. 
Who ’s like to rise, Who thrives, and who declines . . . 2 2 6 «© «© © 6 Coritolanus, i. 
Foul deeds will rise, ‘Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’seyes . . . . Hamlet, i. 
The younger rises when the old doth fall . . . 1. . 2. ew ee ew ew ee King Lear, iit. 


You rise to play and go to bed to work . . . . 2 ee eo « ©) Othello, ii.. 


To business that we love we rise betime, And go to’ F with delight . . « « Ant.and Cleo. iv. 
Rrsetu. — Who riseth from a feast With that keen appetite that he sits down? . Aver. of Venice, ii. 


RistnG.—To avoid deceit, I mean to learn; For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising K. Foha, i. 


So famous, So excellent in art, and still sorising. . 2. . 6. . ee ee ) Henry WITT. iv. 


Rite. — Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites . . . . . .) Much Ado, ii. 


We will begin these rites, As we do trust they ’ll end, in true delete: . « As You Like It, v 
The great prerogative and rite of love, Which, as your due, time claims . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
River. — If the river were dry, 1 arn able to ill it with my tears . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Groping for trouts in a peculiar river. . 0. 6 6 ew ew ee e . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Every peiting river made so proud That they have overborne their continents ‘Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 
Like a proud river peering o’erhisbounds. . . . 1. «se ee ww sw . King Fohn, iii. 
Makes it seem Like rivers of remorse and innocency .. . iv. 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, Which makes the silver rivers drown. their shores Richard 1. iit. 
There is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth . Henry V. iv. 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, Nor the dejected ’haviour of the visage . . . .Hamilet, i. 
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Rriver.—Imperious seas breed monsters, for the dish Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Rivets. — With busy hammers closing rivets up, Give dreadful note of preparation Heavy V. iv. Prol. 
Roap. — Whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank verse . . . Aluch Ado, v. 2. 
A thievish living on the common road. wl. lt » 0 eo « ©) AS You Like It, ii. 3. 
You know the very road into his kindness, And cannot ‘lien jour way... . Cortolanus, v.11. 
Roap-way.— Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the dail better than thine 2 //en. JV. it. 2. 
ROAMING clean through the bounds of Asia. . . .. . » 2 2 « Com. of Errors, i. . 
Roar. — I will roar, that I will do any man's heart good to hear me. . . . .Alid. N. Dream, i. 2. 
I will roar that I will make the duke say, ‘ Let him roar again, Jet him roar again’... i. 2 
I wil) aggravate my voice so that I will roar you as cape as any sucking dove ..... .12. 
I will roar you an ’t were any nightingale . . .. bo RR. es cers An ah Git Be i. 2. 
Now the hungry lion roars, And the wolf behowls the moon. . . v. t 
Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? Have | notin my time heard fond jour? r. of Shrew, i 1a 
But great men tremble when the lion roars... 1 1 we ee ew we ew) 2 Henry VIAN. 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, Saints pray. . 2. . 2. 1 6 ew ee) Richard 111. ww. 4. 
But I fear They’l! roar him inagain. . . . . . . 2 « ee Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
Your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table onaroar. .. .. . Hamlet, v. 1. 
RoarRErRs. —What cares these roarers for the name of king? . . . .. . .  Lempest, \. 1. 
Roarinc. — You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roaring. . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, i, 2. 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs . . . Aéng Fohn, ii. «. 
Roast. — Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast . ... . . « « 2 Henry Vii 1. 
Ros me the exchieauer the first thing thou doest, and do it with uintwashed hands too 1 Henry IV, iii. 3. 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief . . . . eS Pies Aen ee we ee OMe e, A.-33 
Robs me of that which not enriches him And makes me bar indeed. . . . aoe AWN gs 
J °ll rob none but myself ; and let me die, Stealing so poorly . . . ... ~~. Cpmbelines iv. 2. 
Rossen. — The robbed that smiles steals something from the thief . . . . . . . . Othello, i. 3. 
He that is robbed, not wanting what is stol’n, Let him not know ’t, and he’s not robbed atall iti. 3. 
RossBers.—Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen In murders and in outrage Aichard //. ili. 2. 
So true men yield, with robbers so o’ermatched . . 2. 6 6. 6 «6 e te 3 Memry VI. i. 4. 
And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity?. . . g aggs ors ee Ab, 
RoBBERY.—Thieves for their robbery have authority Wien judees steal themselves Meas: fii Meas. ii. 2. 
Rose. — In pure white robes, Like very sanctity . . . 2. 2. . 2 « « « « Winter's Tale, in. 3. 
You were best say these robes are not gentlemen born. . . ee ee ee ee eS 
Well did he become that lion’s robe That did disrobe the lion of that "Obs . . . King Sohn, ii. 1. 
For there he is in his robes, burning, burning. . . 1. 1 ew ew we we) OD envy TV. iil. 3. 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl . . . . ~ 2 « «0 Henry Vii. 
My robe, And my integrity to heaven, is all I dare now ‘call mineown . . . Henry W//7. iii. 2. 
Why do you dress me In borrowed robes? . . 2. 1. 1 6 we ew ee ee ee) ~Maclbeth, i. 3. 
Lest our old robes sit easier than ournew! . . . ts. Ge Bi ween. ee cae sae dee Ege 


Now does he feel his title Hang loose about him, like a piant S robe ee . OW, 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; Robes and furred gowns hide all Ki jag Tea iv. 
When o!d robes are worn out, there are members to make new. . . . . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Rosin. — For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Rosin GoopFEeELLow.—That shrewd and knavish sprite Called Robin ‘Gosdfeliow Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Rosin Hoop. — There they live like the old Robin Hood of England. . . . As You Like /t,i. 
ROBIN-REDBREAST. — To relish a love-song, like a robin-eredbreast . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Rosustious. — It offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow . Hazlet, iii. 
Rock. — If all theirsand were pearl, The water nectar and the rocks pure gold 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild As haggards of the rock. . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
The raging rocks And shivering shocks . . . . 2. 2. 2 6 ee eee ANA. N. Dream, i. 
Then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks . . . . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch Of merchantemarink rocks?. . . 2 oe OL 
That ’s able to breathe life into a stone, Quicken a rock, and make you dance. . All ’s Well, ii, 
Shall we imbrue? Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful as . « «2 Henry IV. Ain. 
The splitting rocks cowered in the sinking sands. . . .... . . . 2 Henry VI. ii. 
O, I could hew up rocks and fight with flint, lam soangry . . . 2... 6 6 ee ee) UY. 
Lo, where comes that rock That I advise your shunning . . . . . . « « « Henry VIII01. 
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Rock. —I’ll say ’t; and make my vouch as strong As shore of rock . . . . . Henry VIII. i. x 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood. . 2. 2. 2. «© © 6 © © © we e ee ew ew) CD 2. 
He’s the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken . . . . . 2. ww eee) ~Coriolanus, v. 2. 
I stand as one upon a rock Environed with a wilderness of sea. . . . ww Vitus Andron. iii. 1. 
Now at once run on The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark! . . . . Romeoand Fultet, v. 3. 
Founded as the rock, As broad and general asthe casingair. . . . . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 4. 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, A forked mountain, or blue promontory At. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
This twenty vears This rock and these demesnes have been my world . . . . Cymtbeline, iii. 3. 
Think that you are upon a rock ; and now Throw meagan . . . . ae, eae 

Rop. — Not to use, in time the rod Becomes more mocked than feared . . _ Meas. Tie Meas. i. 3. 
Come, thou child; I ‘ll whip thee witha rod . . . .. . e ao fo Mid. N. Dream, iti. 2. 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, And fawn on rage with base humility . Rechard /]. v. 1. 

~T am whipped and scourged with rods, Nettled and stung with pismires. . . . 1 Henry 1V.1. 3. 
Thou art only marked For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven . . . . 1 COW 
Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods On late offenders . . . . . . .) 2 Henry IV. iv. 1. 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblems Laid nobly on her. . . . Henry VII. iv. 1. 
You have been a scourge to her enemies, you have been a rod to her friends . . Corsolanus, ii. 3. 
Would [ had a rod in my mouth, that I might answer thee profitably. . . Tsston of Athens, ii. 2. 

Roperico. — Sure as you are Roderigo, Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago . . . Othello, i. 1. 

Ror. — Swift As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe. . . . «0 Zam. of the Shrew, \nduc. 2. 
Here comes Romeo. — Without his roe, like a dried herring. . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 4. 

RoGur. — I never heard such a drawling, affecting rogue . . . . . 1. « Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
Hang hira, mechanical salt-butter rogue! . 2. 2. 6. 6 6 ew ee ee ee ee eee 
Damnable both-sides rogue!. 2. . 2. . 8 « e : ~ 2. « All's Well, iv. 3 
Having flown over many knavish professions, he settled aniys inrogue . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
IT am bewitched with the rogue’s company . 2. . 2 6 6 ee ee eee et Menry LV. ii. 2. 
What a frosty-spirited rogue isthis! . 6 2 6 6 we ee ewe we we ew ww wo 3. 
Two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in buckram suits... 2 ee ee ee ew we CO 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me — What, four? thou saidst but two even now . . . it. 4. 
A false-hearted rogue, a most unjust knave. . . . 1. 6 ee . . Trot. and Cress. v. 1. 
If I would not have taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues Fal. Ces.i. 2. 
The satirical rogue says here that old men have grey beards . . . .'. . « . « Hamntlet, it. 2. 
Glass-gazing, superserviceable, finical rogue. . . ew ew we Ming Lear, ti. 2. 
And hear poor rogues Talk of court news ; and we "1 talk wih themtoo ..... . . WW 3. 

Rocugry. — There is nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 4 

Rott. — All the courses of my life do show I am not in the roll of common men . . ow AMG te 
Her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, and rolls Henry FV’, iil. 6. 

Rottuinc.—The poet’s eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven toearth AZ NV. Dreamyv.1. 

RomAN. — And one in whom The ancient Roman honour more appears . . fer. of Venice, ili. 2. 
I will imitate the honourable Romans in brevity... . . « « 2 Menry IVA, 2. 
We are come off Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, Nor « cow vardly i in retire Coriolanus, | 1.6 
I would not be a Roman of all nations; I had as lieve be a condemned man . . ae Ave Ss 
‘Suum cuique’ is our Roman justice. . . es :% ae eee ak ae ose Titus Andron. ivi 
He ’s not dangerous: He is a noble Roman and valk ne ae tie Oe . . .) Sulins Casar, i. 2 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you may hear . iii. 2 
Who is here so rude that would not bea Roman? Ifany, speak . 2. 1. 6. 6 ee Cite 2. 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, Thay sucha Roman. . . . . 2. ee ee M3 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well!. 2. 0. 0. 0. 0. 2 ee eee ee ee ee WZ 
This was the noblest Roman of themall. . . . . he oils eee ee na hes ao ON 
Why should IT play the Roman fool, and die On mine own vol - ee 6 « « Macbeth, v. 8 
The sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. . . . 2...) 0 Hamlet, ivi. 


I am more an antique Roman thana Dane. . . ee car 2a — : ane Mae 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, And baat death proiid to take us Ant. nnd Cleo. iv. 15. 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer. 2. 2. 2... 1 we ew ew we) Cy mbeline, v. §. 
Romano. — That rare [talian master, Julio Romano. . . . . « « Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


Romer. — Say, with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, ‘I came, saw, and overcame’ 2 Henry JV. iv. 3. 
I abhor This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome . 2. 2. 6 1 1 ee et et) Henry VIII. ii. 4. 
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Rome. — That have racked for Rome, To make coals cheap, — a noble memory! . Coriolanus, v. 
Dost thou not perceive That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers? 2. 6... Zttus Andron. i. 


Age, thou art shamed! Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! . 5 Fudins Cesar, 1. 
Now is it Rome indeed and room cnough, When there is in it but one only man. 2 6 6. wD 
Brutus had rather be a villager Than to repute himself a son of Rome . . . 6. 2. 2 6 ee 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, Rome? .t . ie cal az AN 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome The Tarquin drive, whet ie was pealledic aking . il. 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, No Rome of safety 2... 0. 0. 6 6 ee OM 
Not that I loved Citsar less, but that IL loved Rome more. 2.0.0.0. 0. ee eee 
That should move The stones of Rome to riseand mutiny «6 we ee ee 
It is impossible that ever Rome Should breed thy fellow... : Coe ey a OM 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, A little ere the malities alu fell . . Hamlet, i. 
When Roscius was an actorin Rome. . . be eae OS oe ON 
Romeo.—1 have lost myself; [am not here; Thisi 1S TE Romeo, he? s some other where ‘Rom. & Ful. i. 


O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thon Romeo?. . 2. + 2 6 ee 8 8 ee ew ee eh 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called, Retain that dear perfection . . . 2. 2. 2 6) Oi 
Call me but love, and [ll be new baptized: Henceforth [ never will be Romeo. . . . .) Ot. 
O gentle Romeo, If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully 2.0. 0. 06 6 ee eee ee 
Now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo; now art thou what thou art... 0.0.0¢0«~2~COti‘i‘z 
Romeo is banished! There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, In that word’sdeath . . iil. 
Romeo, I come! this do I drink tothee. 2... 6 6 ee ee ee wee Od 
Ronyon. — ‘ Aroint thee, witch !’ the rump-fed ronyon cries . . 2. . ee ee) Macbeth, 1. 
Roor. — Swearing till my very roof was dry With oaths of love . . . . .  Mfer. of Venice, iit. 


My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my mouth Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 


To bring the roof to the foundation, And bury all 2... . : . « Coriolanus, iii. 
This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire . .  sanilet, ii. 

Room. — It strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning ina little room . As Vou Like /t, ii. 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, Liesin hisbed. . . . . . . « . Aung Fohkn, ii. 
Go thou, and fill another room inhell 2... 2 2. ee ew ee we ew ee Rtchard 11. v. 
Come out of that fat room, and lend me thy hand to laugha littie. . . . . «1 Henry JVI. 
There ’s no room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom of thine... 6. ee ee av 
But now two paces of the vilest earth Isroom enough . . . . . . a ee ew 
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Our bending author hath pursued the story, In little room confining faighty men. Henry V. Epil. 


We shall have Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladies. . . . . . Henry VIIT. Vv. 
Every room Hath blazed with lights and brayed with minstrelsy . . . . Zésmon of Athens, ii. 
Room enough, When there isin it butone only man... . ee OFttlius Ca@sar, i. 
Root. — Where it is impossible you should take true root. . . . . we ee) CMMtch Ado, i 


Under an oak whose antique root peeps out Upon the brook. . . . . .) As Vou Like It, ii. 


The root of his opinion, which is rotten As ever oak or stone was sound . . Winter's Tale. ii. 


Seven fair branches springing from one root... .. . . . « Richard 11.1. 
I will go root away The noisome weeds, which without profit suck The soil’s fertility... iM 
Which should not find a ground to root upon. .. oe 6 ©) 2 Henry DV. in. 


As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots That shall fist aprile ee a ee a Plemry VM. 


His love was an eternal plant, Whereof the root was fixed in virtue’s ground . 3 /fenry IJ. iii. 
Why grow the branches now the root is withered? . 2. 1. . 2. ee) )SCORichard 1171. ii. 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit State-statues only . . . . 1) . Henry VIII. i. 
Though we leave it with a root, thus hacked, The air will drink thesap. 2... . 7 ee wd 
Nips his root, And then he falls, asIdo. ... BB icG “ge: fae ea oe S28. ace 
A curse begin at very root on ’s heart, That is not glad ‘ois seethee! . . ... Coviolanie H. 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart A root of ancient envy... iv. 


Be as a cauterizing to the root o’ the tongue, Consuming it with speaking! 7 vinzon of A thei v. 
Or have we eaten on the insane root That takes the reason prisoner?. . . . . . « Afacbeth, i. 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree Unfix his earth-bound root? . . 0. 0.0... ~.~«Oiv. 
This avarice Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root. . . 2. 2. 2. 2 « « « ee) AV. 
Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. Hazlet, i. 
Asif he plucked up kisses by the roots ‘hat grew upon my lips . . . . 2 « « Othello, iii. 
A grief that smites My very heart at root . . 1. 6 6 1 6 © © 0 © « « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
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Root. —I cannot delve himtothe root. . . . . 6... 1 ee ew ew ew ee Cymbeline, i. x. 
He cut our roots In characters, And sauced our broths. . . . ... 2... . . We 
Roortep. — There rooted betwixt them then such an affection . . . . 2.04 ~. Winter’ Ss Tale. i. 1. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Macbeth, v. 3. 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, Mingle their spurs together . . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Rorg. — Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own doth little advantage. . esepest, i. 1. 
Rather, the prophecy like the parrot, ‘beware the rope’s-end’ . . . . . Com:.of Errors, iv. 4. 
God and the rope-maker bear me witness That I was sent for nothing but arope! . . . . iv. 4. 
An he begin once, he’ll railin his rope-tricks . 2 0. 1 ww ee ee) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
I see that men make ropes in such a scarre That we ’ll forsake ourselves . . . Ad/’s Well, iv. 2. 
Ropery. — What saucy merchant was this, that was so full of his ropery? . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
RosaLtne.—Tongues speak sweetly, then they name her cee Rosaline they call her Z.L. Lost, iii.1. 
Roscius. — When Roscius was an actorin Rome . . . ~ . . « « « Hanilet, it. 2. 
Rose. —I had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose in his. grace. »~ 2. . « « Much Ado, . 3. 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks, And pinched the lily-tincture of her face 7. G. of Ver. iv. 4. 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not To those fresh morning drops upon the rose . . . iv. 3. 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 2... 1. we ew ke ek ee ee el UM 
Fair ladies masked are rosesin theirbud . . 6. 1 1 uw we ee ee eee OU 
But earthlier happy is the rose distilled 2. . 2... . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Why is your cheek 90 pale? How chance the roses there do fade SOSASUT ce. Go hie a ae a ES 
Hoaty-headed frosts Fall in the fresh Jap of the crimson rose. . . . . 1. 3. 6 ee ee) Oo 
Most ltly-white of hue, Of colour like the red rose on triumphant briee . . . . 0.0. 0.) Ooi 
No doubt they rose up early to observe The riteof May . . . . .,. ee AVE Rs 
She looks as clear As morning roses newly washed with dew. . .. . Tami of the Shrew, it. 1. 
This thorn Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong. . 2... ~ 0 2 ee All's Well, i. 3. 


When you have our roses, You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves Bs aes we A eo NS 
Women are as roses, whose fair flower Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour Twel, Night, ti. 4. 
By the roses of the spring, By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing . . . ig 
My face so thin That in mine ear I durst not stick arose. . 2... 2. King Fohn, i. 1. 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see, My fair rose wither . . . » . « . Richard Il. v. 1. 
And your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose, in sess truth, lat! . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
The red rose and the white are on his face . . . . . . «3 Henry V7. ii. 5. 


Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Which in shete summer Beality kissed Richard 117. i. 3. 
We will unite the white rose and the red: Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction!. . . .  v. 5. 
What’sina name? that which we call a rose By any other name would sinell as sweet Rom. & Ful. ii. 2. 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade To paly ashes. . . 2. 1 1 1 ee et ee el CU 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses Were thinly scattered . 2. . 1. 2. 1 ee OV 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, The glass of fashion and the mould of form Hamlet, iii. 1. 
With two Provincial roses on my razed shoes «+. ee ee ee eee ee eH 
Takes off the rose From the fair forehead of an innocent love . . . . . 1. 6 ew eee) CT 
When I have plucked the rose, I cannot give it vital growth again. . 2. . 2. 6. Othello, v. 2 
Tell him he wears the rose Of youth upon him... te . 2. .) Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
Against the blown rose may they stop their nose That kneeled unto the buds . . . . |. ii, 13, 
Rosemary. — Reverend sirs, For you there’s rosemary andrue. . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Doth not rosemary and Romeo begin both witha letter? . . 2... Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
She hath the prettiest sententious of it, of you and rosemary. 2. 0. 6 ee ee ee eo 
Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary On this fair corse . . 6. 6 6 8 ee ee CM. 
There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. . . : . . . « Hamlet, i. 
Rot.—To die, and go we know not where; To lie in cold obstruction and to rot Meas. for Meas. iii. 
And then from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; And thereby hangsatale. . As You Like /t, ii. 
How long will a man jie?’ the earth ere he rot? . 6 6 1 wwe ew we ee ~Mamlet, v. 
May his pernicious soul Rot halfagrainaday! . . . . « 2. 2 «© ew Othello, v. 
Rote. — And they will learn you by rote where services were done . . . . . «) Henry V. ii. 
All his faults observed, Set in a note-book, learned,and conned by rote. . . Fulins Casar, iv. 3. 
Rotten. — Give not this rotten orange to your friend .. ; . . « .) Much Ado, iv. 1, 
Like a villain with a smiling cheek, A goodly apple rotten at ‘the heart . «+. Ber. of Venice, i. 3. 
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Rorren. — For you ’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe. . . . . «. «. « « As You Like /t, iii. 
Faith, as you say, there ’s small choice in rotten apples . . . . . «Tam. of the Shrew, i. 


Which is rotten As ever oak or stone was sound. . . - . ew ee ee Winter's Tale, ir. 
And have their heads crushed like rotten apples... ~ . 2 6 )©6 Henry V. iti. 
Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones Out of thy saimenis: » oe ee Cortolanus, iii. 
Something is rotten in the state of Denmark 2. 2. 6 1. 1 we ee . . Hamlet, i. 


Do not fight by sea; Trust not to rotten planks . .. pais _ Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
ROTuUNDITY. —And thou, all-shaking thunder, Smite flat the thick satuntiivo® the ‘world | ! A. Lear, iti. 
RouGuH. — Were she as rough As are the swelling Adriatic seas . 2... 0) Zam. of the Pisia 1. 

I am rough and woo not jike a babe . .. ‘ e.4 il. 

°T was told me you were rough and coy and sullen, And now ] find report 2 a very ‘iar a ae ae | 

Be not too rough in terms; For he is fierce and cannot brook hard language . 2 Hesry V/, iv. 


Rough cradle for such little pretty ones! .. wee ew ew ew «) Richard 117, ww. 
He bowed his nature, never known before But to be ‘rough woe ew ww ew  6Coritolanus, v. 
There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew them how we will. 2...) Hamlet, v. 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough For nature to endure... . . King Lear, iii. 


RouGHEstT. — Come what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day Macbeth, 1. 
RouGH cy. —That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her face too roughly . AHasmdet, i. 
RouGHNeEss.—Wha, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect A saucy roughness AK ing Lear, ii. 
Rounpb. — Am I so round with you as you with me? . ww we ee ee Com, of Errors, it. 


He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. . - . +. Lam. of the Shrew, v 


Your reproof is something too round: I should be anery with fou o 2 ww se. Henry V. iv, 
I am giddy; expectation whirls me round . . . . . . ee we ee) OT vot. and Cress. iii. 
But when he once attatns the upmost round, He then unto the ladder turns his back Yul. Cas. ii. 


I went round to work 2. 1... we eee ee ee ww ew ew we) Hamlet, ii. 
I’l sconce me even bere. Pray you, be round withhim. .. . . 1. 6 ee ee OL 


Rounpep. — And our little life Is rounded with asleep . 2. . 2. . 1 ww we Tempest. iv. 


How rank soever rounded in with danger . . . . . 1 ww ee we) oT 08. and Cress. i. 
ROUNDEL. — Come, now a roundel anda fairysong . .. .-.. .. . dd. N. Dreamy, ii. 
RounpestT. — He answered me m the roundest manner, he would not . . . . . Ang Lear, i. 
Rounburg. — 'T is not the roundure of your old-faced walls Can hide you . . . A ing Yohn, ii. 
Rousgs up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live . . » 2 6 Richard 11.1. 

The king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, Respeaking carthly thunder . . . Hamlet, i. 

The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse. . . . : pee: Boe og ae ae 

’Fore God, they have given me a rouse already . . . . . 2 0 6 « « Othello, iit. 
Rout. — Supposed by the common rout Against your yet dinwalled estimation Com. of Errors, iii. 

Base and abject routs, Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags . . . . 2 Henry /V. iv 

Nothing routs us but The villany of our fears . . ee we ew ew we ew) 6 Cymbeline, v 
Row. — My wretchedness unto a row of pins, They ’]l talk a state wee ew ee Richard 71, iit. 

The first row of the pious chanson will show you more. . . . - « ee ee .) Hamlat, ii. 
RowLanpb. — England all Olivers and Rowlands bred . . . 2 0 e ee § Henry VI, i. 


Child Rowland to the dark tower came, His word was still, — Fie, foh, andfum Ang Lear, iii. 


Rova.ty. — Executing the outward face of royalty, With all prerogative . . . . . Tempest, i. 
All this thou seest is but a clod And module of confounded royalty . . . . . King Fohn,v 
In his royalty of nature Reigns that which would be feared . . . . . ~ « « Macbeth, ii. 

RoynisH. — The roynish clown, at whom so oft Your grace was wont to laugh As You Like It, ii. 

Rus. — You rub the sore, When vou should bring the plaster. . . . 1. 1. . 1 « Vempest, ii. 
Nay, a’ rubs himself with civet: can you smell him out by that? . . . . . ) . Much Ado, iii. 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, Out of the path . . . . 1. Ang Fohn, iii. 
We'll play at bowls. ’T will make me think the world is fullofrubs . . . . Richard /1. iti. 
We doubt not now But every rub is smoothed on our way... . 0 ee Henry V, ii. 
I demand, before this royal view, What rub or what impediment there’t IS. & Cael Ge Me ee 
When they once perceive The least rub in your fortunes, fallaway . . . . Henry VI/T7. ii. 
And with bim — To leave no rubs nor botches in the work . . oe ew 0 oe Macbeth, iii. 
To die, to sleep; To sleep: perchance to dream: av, there’s the rib ~ 6 6 « « Hamlet, iii. 

Russep. — Whose disposition, all the world well knows, Will not be rubbed . . Keng Lear, ii. 
I have rubbed this young quat almost to the sense, And he growsangry. . , . . . Othello, v. 
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RussinG. — Challenge her to bowl. I fear too much rubbing. . . . . . «Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Rubies. — Her nose, all o’er embellished with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires . Cov. of Errors, iii. 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, In those freckles live their savours. . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Rusy. — And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, When mine is blanched with fear Macbeth, iii. 
Rupes. — Which the rude multitude call the afternoon . . . . 1. . «© 1 . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Why are you grown so rude? what change is this? . . .. Ge. cme “2s Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
His addiction was to courses vain, His companies unlettered, cade: and shallow . . Henry V. i. 
Rude, in sooth ; in good sooth, vervrude . . . . 1 1 ee ee ee) «6 08. and Cress. iii. 
Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, Too rude, too boisterous . . . . . Rom.and Ful.i 
Who is here so rude that would not bea Roman? Ifany, speak . . . . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Rude am I in my speech, And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace . . . . . Othello, i. 


Rupeness. — This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. . . 2... ee ; Sulius Cesar, i. 
Rupvessy. — Unto a mad-brain rudesby full of spleen . . . . 1... Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
RupDiMents, — Tutored in the rudiments Of many desperate studies . . . As Vou Like It, v. 
Rug. — Nought shall make us rue, If England to itself do rest buttrue . . . . King Sohn, v. 
Here in this place Ill set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace . . . . . . . . Richard 11. iii. 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 2. 2 2 1. ee ee ee ee aT 
Thou and thy house shall rue it... . . et te ae ee PA Heavy VI. i. 
There ’s rue for you; and here's some for me: we may gail it herbeerace o’ Sundays Hamlet, iv. 
O, you must wear your rue with a difference . . . a ae ae ee ae <a iv. 


RuFFian. — Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap, dpa lgh cars, amy ee Le Richard WL. ii. 
Let the old ruffan know I have many other waystodie . . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
RuFFIANED. — It hath ruffaned so upon the sea . . . ne 0) 7-71 ( 0 Be 
RuFF_e.—Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue ln every wound of Cesar Fulias Cesar, iil. 
Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds Do sorely ruffle . . . . . . Aing Lear, ii. 
Rurrs. — With ruffs and cuffs and fardingales and things . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
RuGGep.—Sleek o’er your rugged looks ; Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night Macéeth, iii. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. iii. 
Ruin. — What ruins are in me that can be found, By him not ruined? ..) . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Picked fiom the chaff and ruin of the times To be new-varnished . . . . . Afer. of Venice, ii. 


Let it presage the ruin of your love And be my vantage to exclaim on you . . . . 6. © 6) OM 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall To curelessruin) . . 2. 1. 6. 2 6 ee ew ee 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life 2. . . 2. 6 2... 1 ee ww ee King Fohn, iv. 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion . . . 2. . 6 © © « 1 Henry VI. i. 
Restored me to my honours, and, out of ruins, Made my name once more noble Henry VIII. ii. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin’... SSP ee ae hasigie Nig « 5 . oe TM 


What’s past and what’s to come is strewed with iiusks, And formless ruin ‘of obiivion Tr. & Cr. iv. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man That ever lived in the tide of times . . Fudlins Ceasar, iti. 
The ruin speaks that sometime It was a worthy building . .. » . « « Cymbeline, iv. 
Rute. — By a rule as plain as the plain bald pate of father Time himself . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
I am not so nice, J’o change true rules for old inventions. . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
There 's Jittle can be said in ’t; ‘tis against the rule of nature. 2. 1. 1.) AM’ Well, i. 


The honey-bees, Creatures that by a rule in nature teach The act of order. . . . Henry V.i. 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast... be a) Bo ae oe GR FV enry VI. A. 
I ll make him yield the crown, Whose bookish rule hath pulled fair England down. . Sls 
You know no rules of charity, Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses Richard 11. i 
The specialty of rule hath been neglected . . 2. 1 1 1 6 et ew ew ee) Trot. and Cress. i. 
If there be rule in unity itself, This isnotshe. 2... . . iii, eRe ies Ee oe <a oe SVS 
Suffer ’t, and live with such as cannot rule Nor ever will be ‘led oe ew ew ew Cortolanus, iii. 
Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? .. oe ew ew ew) SFulius Cesar, i. 


He cannot buckle his distempered cause Within the belt of cule: oe eo © e se Macbeth, v. 
That will confess perfection so could err Against all rules of nature . . . . . . . Othello, 
T have not kept my square; but that to come Shall all be done by the rule. . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Rucep. — You should be ruled and led By some discretion . . . . . . . » . King Lear, ii. 
RuMinate. — Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises . . . . Jlerry Wives, ii. 


By their watchful fires Sit patiently and inly ruminate . . . . . . . ee) Henry V. iv. Prol. 


Conduct me where, from company, I may revolve and ruminate my grief... 1 Heary VI v. 
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RuMINATE. —’T was dangerous for him To ruminate on thissofar . . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
Ruminates like an hostess that hath no arithmetic but her brain . . . ) .) -Tvod. and Cress. iii. 
Speak to me as to thy thinkings, As thou dost ruminate . . . ~ 0 © © ee) Othello, iir. 

RuMINATED. — But what I know Is ruminated, plotted and set down ~ 6 © © « § Henry IV. 1. 
’T is a studied, not a present thought, By duty ruminated. . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. W. 

RuMINATION. — My often rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadjiese As Fou Like It, iv. 

Rumour. — To a vision so apparent rumour Cannot be mute . . . .« . « «) Winter's Tale, i. 
This from rumour’s tongue I idly heard ; if true or false I know not . . . . Ning Fohn, iv. 
I find the people strangely fantasied ; Possessed with rumours, full of idle deeanis “ke ee AWE 


Which of you will stop The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks? . . 2 Henry IV. Induc. 
And who but Rumour, who but only [, Make fearful musters and prepared defence? . . . Induc. 
Rumour is a pipe Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures... » «+ . « Induce. 
From Rumour’s tongues They bring smooth comforts false, worse than thie wrongs . « « Indue. 


Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, The numbers of the feared . . 2. 2 1. Oil. 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts! . . woe ew ew ew ew ee Cortolanus, iii. 
Prithee, listen well; I heard a bustling rumour, like a fedy oe ew ew ww) Fuhius Cesar, ii. 
When we hold rumour From what we fear, yet know not what we fear . . . . . Slacbeth, iv. 
Rump-Fep. — ‘ Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries 2. 2. 6. 2 6 ee ee ee 
Run. — The course of true love never did run smooth. . . . . .. . . Sta. N. Dream, i. 
Runs not this speech like iron through your blood? . . 2. . . «© 6 « 6 «© - Abuch Ado, v 
I will run as far as God has any sie he Ses we SS Seal a a ee are leroos ¥ enice 
He that runs fastest gets the ring . . eae 4 - « « Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
I would give a thousand pound I could run as fast as how canst os ee eared eal: 
That runs o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular . . . ii. 
Why dost thou run so many mile about, When thou mays ‘tell thy tale a nearer mwa ? Rich. 11. iv. 
We may outrun, By violent swiftness, that which we run at . . . . . . «Henry VIII. 1. 
Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast . 2 2... ee eee Romeo and Fuctet, ii. 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run That our devices still are overthrown . . . Hamilet, iii. 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: Soruns the world away . . . . 1. . OM 
Runaway. — For the close night doth play the runaway . 2... . . .) . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That er eyes may wink Rom. and Ful. iii. 
RunNNER. —’T is sportto maularunner .. . we ew ee Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
RuNNING. — Starting so He seemed in running to devour the way 0 6 se « 2 Henry LV. 1. 
That makes a still-stand, running neither way... il. 
That tub Both filled and running, ravening first the inne: Longs after for the garbage Cynibeline s 1. 
Rusu. — As Tib’s rush for Tom’s forefinger . . . . . 1... ~ . . . All’s Well, ii. 
Something rare Even then will rush to knowledge . . 2. . 1 1... . Winter's Tale, iii. 
A rush will be a beam To hang thee on . . eee ww ww ew King Fohny, iv. 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, And he relives ee . . . . Othello, Vv 
RuSH-CANDLE.—If you please tocall ita rush-candle, Henceforth Te vow hit shall be so Tam:.ofShrew, iv. 
Rusues. — Swims with fins of lead And hews down oaks with rushes . . . «© «) Cortolanus, i. 
Let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless rushes withtheir heels . . . Rom. and Ful. i. 
RUSHLING. — Smelling so sweetly, all musk, and sorushling . . . . . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
RusserT. — Expressed In russet yeas and honest kersey noes . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
The morn, in russet mantle clad, Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill... Hamlet, i. 
Russia. — This will last out a night in Russia, When nights are longest there <Afeas. for Meas. ii. 
Russtan. — Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a Russian bear. . . Henry V. iii. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros . . . . . . Alacbheth, iii. 
Rust.—This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad-makers Corsolanus, iv. 
Better to be eaten to death with a rust than to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion 2 Hez./V. i. 
RusTICALLy. — He keeps me rustically athome. . . . 1. «6 6 6 ew ee 1 AS Vou Like It, i. 
RusTLinG. — Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. . 2... ~ . «© Cymbeline, ii. 
Let not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart to woman Avng Lear, iti. 
RuTHugss. — The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet. . . . 2. - 6 « «© «2 Henry VI. ii. 
The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and dull . . .. $5 4,4x 9. Sges o. oe Titus Andron. ii. 
Ryg. — Thy rich leas Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ~ 6 ee es Lempest, iv. 
Ryg-sTRAW. — Make holiday; your rye-straw hats puton . . 2. . 1. ee eee ee i. 
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SABA was never More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue Than this pure soul shall be Heavy VJ/J. v. 5. 
SaBBATH.—By our holy Sabbath have I sworn To have the due and forfeit of my bond Aer. of Ven. iv. x. 


SaABLgs. — Then let the devil wear black, for I'll have a suit of sables. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
SABLE SILVERED. — It was, as I have seen it in his life, A sable silvered . . . : ak ee 
Sack.—Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt sack be the issue Merry Wi tues, iii. 1. 
More sacks to the mill! O heavens, Ihave my wish! . . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, iv. 3. 
Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack. . . . . . 2. ew ee eB ae LV. i. 2. 
Unless hours were cups of sack and minutes capons. . . a ee ae ee 6 A 
That swollen parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack . tte “Soe, oe ied ah nat a ee ae A 
If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked! . . . . ge uae ee SE 
O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack?! oe. dae he as 
I ’ll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly as a nobleman shoulddo. . . .  “Yiede 
Skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that sets it a-work . . . . 2 Henry LV, iv. 3. 
To forswear thin potations and to addict themselves tosack . . .. . . iv. 3. 
SACRED and sweet was all] sawin her. . . ee ae “7, ant. a the Shrew, j We¥s 


He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, Even th ere ohn micron avis most do congregate JL. of Ven.i.3. 
SacriFices.—Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, The gods themselves throw incense Aing Lear, v. 3. 
S ACRILEGIOUS.—Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The Lord’s anointed temple Macéeth, ii. 3. 
Sap. — Why are you thus out of measure sad? — There is no measure in the occasion Much Ado, i. 3. 


I must be sad when | have cause, and smile at no man’s jests . . . a a ee 
The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well; but civil count, vila as an orange . ix. 
She is never sad but when she sleeps, and not eversadthen. . . ..... .... diver 
If he be sad, he wants money . . ili. 2. 
This week he hath been heavy, sour, ‘at ‘And mich different foi the man he was Come of E 17.V. Us 
The death of a dear friend would go near to make a man look sad . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
In sooth, I know not why I am so sad: It weariesme . . . . 1. . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, Would make me sad . . gl dS GS Be as 
Shall I lack the thought That such a thing bechanced would make me 2 sad? i ae oe, das Aan a COs Oe 
Let us say you are sad, Because you are not merry . . ‘ gate was - g. Ce Gee 
*T is good to be sad and say nothing. — Why then, ’t is eood to be: a post - As You Like It, iv. 1. 
A traveller! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad . . . 1 1 ee ew ew eee OW 
I have gained my experience. — And your experience makes yousad. . . . ..... Wt. 
I had rather have a fool to make me merry than experience to make me sad. . iv. 4. 
First were we sad, fearing you would not come; Now sadder, that youcome 7am. of the Shrew, i iti, 2. 
He is sad and civil, And suits well for a servant with my fortunes . . . . Ywel/th Night, iii. 4. 
Sad, lady! I could be sad: this does make some obstruction in the blood . . . iti. 4. 
Mercy on me! Methinks no body should be sad but I. . ae _ Kine Sohn, i iv. 3. 
When I was in France, Young gentlemen would be as sad as ‘night, Only for wantonness . ive a. 
I did not think to be so sad to-night As this hath made me... -.. . ve se 
So heavy sad As, though on thinking on nothought Ithink. . . . . . _ Richard IT. ii. 2. 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily, Interpretation will misquote our looks. . .1 Henry IV. v. 2. 
It is not meet that I should be sad, now my father issick. . . . . . . « «2 Henry LV. ii. 2. 
I could be sad, and sad indeed tco. . . be Sn he eae uk BS Ga ces a Nibs B Te Mec > le Be 
My troublous dream this night doth make me sad ; we ww wee 2 Henry VI. 1. 2. 
When you would say something that is sad, Speak how I fell ae ee . Henry VITTN, 1. 
Why look’st thou sad? Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily . . “Romie and Fuliet, ii. 5. 
He was not sad, for he would shine on those That made their looks by his. . Ant. and Cleo. i. 5. 
SADDLE. — With an old mothy saddle and stirrups of no kindred. . . . Yam. of the Shrew, ii. 2. 
Darkness and devils! Saddle my horses .. . ee ew ww we King Lear, i. 4. 
Sapty. — When you looked sadly, it was for want of moriey: ~ « « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
For the selfsame heaven That frowns on me looks sadly uponhim. . . . . Richard I1/. v. 3. 
Sapness. — Therefore the sadness is without limit. . . . . . . . . . +. + Much Ado, i. 3. 
How canst thou part sadness and melancholy? . . . . .. .. « « + Loves L. Lost, i. 2. 
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SADNESS. — And there begins my sadness i es La, A a es ak ei aR Ae Gimde tae 


My often rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness. .« . . . ¢ « iv. 
Such a want-wit sadness makes of me, That I have much ado to know myself . Mer. of Le enice, i. 
Being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth. . . .. . | aa 
Seeing too much sadness hath congealed your blood . . . . . Paw: of the Shrew, induc: 


This league that we have made Will give her sadness very little cure. . . . . Aing Fohkn, ii. 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. . 1. 1 1 1 ew ee ee) CO vot. and Cress. i. 
What sadness lengthens Romeo's hours? . . 1. 1. 1. 1 1 ee ee Romeoand Fultet, i. 


Bid a sick man in sadness make hiswill. . . : wy tes % e & & & -A 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, Thence toa watch, hence site a weal eas . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
When he was here, He did incline to sadness . . . we ew ww) 6 Cymmbeline, i. 6. 
Which are often the sadness of parting, as the prochnng of mirth ie Cas ie Tat RR. ee Se a Via 
SaFe. — I long that we were safe and sound . . - « « Com. of Ervors, iv. 4. 
Safe out of fortune’s shot; and sits aloft, Secure of thunder s cack. » . 6 « Vitus Androm. ii. 1. 
Then is all safe, the anchor’s inthe port . . ee ae, Oe. ee a de ae Te 
Take note, take note, O world, To be direct and honest 3 is nat ‘sale. we 6 we 6) Othello, iii. 3. 
Are his wits safe? is he not light of brain? — He’sthathe is . . . . . 2... ee UW 
SAFRGUARD. — Consenting to the safeguard of your honour. . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
SaFer. — ’T is safer to Avoid what ’s grown than question how 't is born . « « Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 
Let them assemble, And on a safer judgement all revoke Your ignorant election. Corsolanus, ii. 3 
’'T is safer to be that which we destroy Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy .  A/acébeth, iii. 2. 
Saresr. — Devise the fittest time and safest way To hide us from pursuit. . . As Fou Like /t, i. 3. 
And our safest way Is to avoid the aim. . : ; . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Needs no other suitor but his likings To take the safest occasion by the front . ~ . Othello, iti. t. 
SAFETIES. — Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, But mine own safeties . . . Alacbeth, iv. 3. 
SAFETY. — The heavens give safety to your purposes! . . . ~ . « « « Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Nor no further in sport neither than with safety of a pure blush ~ 0 0 © 1» As You Like It, i. 2. 
Embrace your own safety and give over this attempt . 2... 2. 6s . 1. 2. 
I cannot pursue with any safety this sport tothe upshot . . . a ” Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 
That dost never fight But when her humorous ladyship is by To teach thee safety! Aung Fohkx, iii. 1. 
He that steeps his safety in true blood Shall find but bloody safety and untrue . . . . . iil. 4, 
It is our safety, and we must embrace This gentle offer of the perilous time . . . . . .~ iv. 3. 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety . . . 2... 1 « . wt Henry IV. it. 3. 
And in conclusion drove us to seek out This head of safety . . 2. 1. 2 1 ee ee ee VOL 
With nimble wing We were enforced, for safety sake, tofly . . . . a ee ee 
What I have done my safety urged me to; And I embrace this fortune patiently . Sy Us Vv. §. 
While covert enmity Under the smile of safety wounds the world . . . . . 2 ee IV. Induc. 
Counsel every man The aptest way for safety and revenge . . . Be bs ae ees Ae 
Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous form, To hold our safety up. ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, That scalds with safety . . . - . 2... + | ive 5 
I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety . . . oe ee ew ew ew) 6 Memry V. iii. 2. 
Such safety finds The trembling lamb environed with wolves: ose ae « « 3 Henry VIL 1. 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies . . . Bp Mes Sie ad Go ee) BORE 
Take it from a heart that wishes towards you Havour and plenteous safe’: ~ « Henry VIII. 14. 1. 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, Under his own vine, what he plants i ae ee MES. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour To act in mee eo ee ww ww « Macbeth, iii. 1. 
Be wary then; best safety lies in fear. . . . . . bee a ee, ol ek a alate We 3: 
SAFFRON. — I must have saffron to colour the warden pies i. . . . Winter's Tale, iv. % 
Sac. — The heart I bear Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear » . « « « Macbeth, v. 3. 
Saip. — You have said, sir. — Ay, sir, and done too, for this time . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Set thee down, sorrow! forso they say the fool said, and so say I, and I the fool Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Well said: that was laid on with atrowel . 2. . 1. 2 1 6 «© «© - et « AS You Like Jt, i. 2. 
It is said, ‘ many a man knows no end of his aaa Se a te Re Sh . Hie 3. 
So said, so done, iswell . . . . . . ee ae Tain ofthe ee 1. 2. 
A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said of it. Where a your text? . ee Night, i. §- 
Very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, ‘That thatisis’, . . 2. 2. 1 . - iv. 2. 


For more is to be said and to be done Than out of anger can be uttered ge Se: ae eneg LV. 1, 
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Sarp. — never said nor thought any such matter: God is my witness. . . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 


3- 
*T is better said than done, my gracious lord . . . | . - 6 ©) 3 Henry V1, iii. 2. 
And your misery increase with your age! I say to you; as ce was s said to, Away! Corcolanus, v. 2. 
What you have said I willconsider . . . 1. 1. 1. 1 2 © e 6 © © 6) =6Ffudius Cesar, i. 2. 
Marry, well said; very wellsaid . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 6 © + © © © © © © ew Hamlet, ii. 1. 
By and by is easily said. . . . . ? ei Fite! Se Bt Gey es “ee ee SR 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said F ; ed? 8 pai iii. 3. 
Some such thing I said. and said no more but w hat si thoughts Did warrant me was likely Pivicies, v. 1. 
Sait like my pinnace to these golden shores . 0 6 ew wt) Merry Wives, i. 3. 
Clap on more sails; pursue; up with your fights: Give fire a ae ee ii. 2. 
With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails . . . . ‘ «Mer. of Venice, ii. 6. 
Like a shifted wind unto a sail, It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about . . King Fohn, iv. 2. 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, And yet we strike not . » 2 « « « Richard IT. i. 1. 
Behold the threaden sails, Borne with the invisible and creeping wind . . . Teney V. itt. Prol. 
As doth a sail, filled with a fretting gust, Command an argosy to stem the waves 3 Henry V/. ii. 6. 
Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy friend ; i eto Ee gt ee Bay WN a ie OMe 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, Rush all to pieces ~ 6 6 « « « Richard IT, iv. 4. 
Your breath of full consent bellied his sails. . - « © « Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, And youl are slaved for oe 6 ew ew we) = 6Hamlet, i. 3. 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream . . . 1 1 1. 1 « «© ee e ©) Othello, ii. 3. 
Here is my butt, And very sea-mark of my utmost sail . ei 2 wee Les 20 Se es ER 
And winds of all the corners kissed your sails, To make your vessel imble: . « Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
SAILepD. — And you are now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion. . . Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, How swift hisship . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 3. 
SAILING. — An you be not turned Turk, there’s no more sailing by the star . . . Much Ado, iii. 4. 
‘The bark thy body is, Sailing in this salt flood; the winds, thy sighs . . Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 5. 
Sa1Lor.—Ships are but boards, sailors but men: there be land-rats and water-rats Afer. of Venice, i. 3. 
They have been grand-jurymen since before Noah wasa sailor. . . . . Zwelfth Night, iii. 2. 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, Ready, with every nod, totumble down Richard //1. iii. 4. 
He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. . Zvoz. and Cress. ii. 1. 
A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, And munched, and munched .. . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
To commix With winds that sailors railat . . . 7. 3 oe ee 6 Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
SaintT.—And is she not a heavenly saint ?— No; but she i is an earthly paragon Zwo Gen. of Ver. ii. 4. 
To be talked with in sincerity, As withasaint. .. . » 6 « 6 « « Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 
Great men may jest with saints; ’t is wit in them, But in the lees foul profanation . . iie2. 
O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, With saints dost bait thy hook! . . .... .~ ii 2. 
Though they would swear down each particular saint . 2. 2. 6. 1. 6. ee ee ee ee OV 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; Be secret-false . . . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
I conjure thee by all the saintsin heaven! . . . . . . ae ee ee ee ae ee ee ee | 
If he have the condition of a saint and the complexion of a devil ~ + « 2 « Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
They come To kiss this shrine, this mortal-breathing saint . . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2. ew we ee Oo 
Such an injury would vex a very saint, Much more a shrew . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


By Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too . . . ~ . « « Lwelflth Night, ii. 
Saint George, that swinged the dragon, and e’er since Sits on his horse back . . King Fohn, ii. 
Thou hast damnable iteration, and art indeed able to corrupt asaint . . . . . 1 Henry JV. i. 


As common as the way between Saint Alban’s and London . . . . . . . .2 Henry JV. ii. 


His loves Are brazen images of canonized saints . . . 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ee 2 Henry VI. i. 
Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad indeed . . . 
Sweet saint, for charity, be not socurst . . . . 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil .. i 


e . e « e o e. ° e ° ° ° ° . . Pe by 


She must die, She must, the saints must have her . 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold ‘ 
Saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch . ‘ , : ase 
Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? — Ay, pilevinn, lips that they ue use in piayer ad 
O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; They pray, grant thou, lest faithturn to despair i 
Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ sake. — Then move not . 
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Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, A damned saint, an honourable villain iii. 
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SAINT. — To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, All in the morning betime. . . . . Hamlet, iv. 5. 


Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, Players in your housewifery. . . . Othello, ii. 1. 
SAINTED. — I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 
SAINT-LUKE. — You have done enough, and have performed A saint- Tike sorrow  lHinter's Tale, v. 1. 

Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, Obeying in commanding . . 9 Henry WI//7. it. 4. 
SAKE. — And wish, for her sake more than for mineown . . . . . . .) AS Vou Like /t, it. 4. 

For fashion sake, I thank you too for your society . 2. 1. 1. 6 ee ew ee eet 

I’ll never do you wrong for yourown sake. . . . » ee ew wt All's Well, ii. 3. 

I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, and my poor doing hiernal:. sr ahs “ier alah oe - hh, a> 2 - ea. AD 

For goodness’ sake, consider what youdo . . . . ~ 2 0 e) Menry VITT VM.A1. 
SALAD. — We may pick a thousand salads ere we light on duck another herb. . Adl's Well, iv. 3. 

She was the sweet-marjoram of the salad, or rather, the herb of grace . . . . 1. ww.) Ove gg. 

My salad days, When I was green in judgement. . . . . » 6 + « Ant. and Cleo. i. 5. 
SALAMANDER. — I have maintained that salamander of yours with fire. ~ © « ' Henry LV. in. 3. 
SALARY. —O), this is hire and salary, not revenge .. © 2 « © Hamlet, iit. 3. 


SALE. — Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, Not uttered by base Sale . Love's L. Lost, it. 1. 
To things of sale a seller's praise belongs, She passes praise; then praise too shor doth blot — iv. 3. 


Is not a thing for sale, and only the gift of the gods . . . pat aoe . Cymbeline, i 1. 4. 
SALEWORK. — I see no more in vou than in the ordinary Of nature’ s sa Sework As You Like It, ii. 5. 
SALIQUE, — The land Salique is in Germany, Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe //enry V. i. 2. 

No female Should be inheritrix in Saiique land . . . . . ate 
SALLET.— Or pick a sallet another while, which is not amiss to cool aman’s eiomach 2 Pex: VI. iv. 10. 

I think this word ‘sallet’ was born todo me good . . . ne Gi ainge: 3) WAVE TO: 

For many a tune, but for a sallet, my brain-pan had been cleft witht a iowa bill ae S 9 IviTO, 

And now the word ‘sallet’ must serve me to feedon . 2. 2. 6 1 6 6 we ee we ew ee IM TO, 


One said there were no sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
SaAcvigs, — Thou hast talked Of salliesand retires, of trenches, tents . . . . .1 Henry JV. 
SaALLy. — When you sally upon him, speak what terrible language you will . . . Ad/’s Well, iv. 
SaLmons. — ’T is alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in both Henry V. iv. 
Sat. — Thou dost, and think’st it much to tread the ooze Of the salt deep . . . . Tempest, i. 

The cover of the salt hides the salt, and therefore it is more than the salt Zzv0 Gen. of Verona, iii. 

The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish isan old coat . . . . . . . . ©) Merry Wives, i. 

We have some salt of our youthinus 7... . . . ae a ee ee ee ee ee | 

Salt too little which may season give To her foul-tainted flesh » 6 ew ew ew ee Much Ada, iv. 

Liberality, and such like, the spice and salt that seasona man... . . Trot. and Cress. 1. 

How much salt water thrown away in waste, To season love! . . . . Romeoand Futltet, ir. 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves The moon into salt tears . . Zimon of Athens, iv. 

Tears seven times salt, Burn out the sense and virtue of mineeye! . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 

This would make a man a man of salt, To use his eyes for garden water-pots . . King Lear, iv. 

For the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affection. . . . . . Othello, ii. 
SALT-BUTTER. — Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue! . . . 2... . Merry Wives, ii. 
SALT-FISH. — When your diver Did hang a salt-fish on hishook. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
SALTNESS. — Some smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness of time . . . 2 Henry LV. i. 
SALT-PETRE should be digged Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. . . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
SALUTATION. — The early village cock Hath twice done salutation to the morn Richard 111. v. 
SacuTs. — There ’s not a man I meet but doth saluteme . . . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 

Would I had no being, If this salute mv b'ooda jot. . . . ~ . Henry VIII. A. 
SALVATION. — It were pity but they should suffer salvation, body and soul ~ . . Much Ado, iii. 

That, in the course of justice, none of us Should see salvation . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 

For a quart d’écu he will sel] the fee-simple of his salvation . 2. 2. . 1 ww. AUL’s Well, iv. 

About some act That has no relish of salvation in ’t . ~ . . « « Hamlet, ii. 

Is she to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her own malvation® Die ee, ae 
SALvg. — Doth the inconsiderate take salve for "envoy? . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 

You may salve so, Not what is dangerous present, but the loss of what’t is past . Cortolanus, iil. 
SALVED. — I would have salved it with a longer treatise. . . . . . . . ©) SMtsch Ado, i. 
Samg. — That every like isnot thesame . . ...... . . . Sulins Cesar, ii. 
Sampuire. — Halfway down Hangs ove that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! . Aung Lear, iv. 6. 
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Sampe. — Most praised, most loved, A sample to the youngest . . . . . . . « Cymbeline, i. 
Samp cer. — Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Samson. — O well-knit Samson! strong-jointed Samson! . . . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, : 
Yet was Samson so tempted, and he had an excellent strength . . . . . - 
For none but Samsons and Goliases It sendeth forth to skirmish . ee a  Heiy roar i. 
SanctTitT1es. — Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven And our dull workings 2 Henry JV. iv. 


SanctTitTy. — His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread . . As You Like It, iii. 
Which way is he, in the name of sanctity?. 2... 0. 1 2. 6 ew ew we) | Twelfth Night, iii. 
In pure white robes, Like very sanctity. . . - . « Winter's Tale, iii. 
At his touch — Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand — They ‘presently amend Macbeth, iv. 

SANCTUARIZE. — No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize ... .. . . . Hamiet, iv. 

SANCTUARY. — Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary, And pitch our evils there? Meas. for Meas. ii. 
While she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell asin asanctuary . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 

SAND. — Come unto these yellow sands, And then take hands. . . ‘ . . « Lempest, i. 
If all their sand were pear], The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Even from a heart As full of sorrows as the seaofsands . . ...... IV. 
Docked in sand, Vailing her high-top lower than herribs. . . . ... . Mer. of Vine i. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false As stairsofsand. . . . . . 6. © « s oiih 
Cast away and sunk on Goodwin Sands . . . ‘, 2. . . King Sohn, v 


The task he undertakes Is numbering sands and drinking: oceans e dry . 2. Richard 11. ii. 
Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be washed off the next tide . . Henry V. iv. 
The splitting rocks cowered in the sinking sands. . . . . .. .. . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 


The sands are numbered that make up mylife. . . . . . . 3 Henry V/. i. 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands That run i’ the clock’s behalf  < cancel iil. 
One sand another Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad . . ..... ~.- Vv. 
Now our sands are almost run; Morea little, andthendumb ......... y en ee 
SANDAL. — By his cockle hat and staff, And his sandal shoon . . . . . . « Hamlet, iv. 


SAND-BLIND.— Who being more than sand-blind, high-gravel blind, knows ! me not Mer. of Venice, ii. 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. . . ‘ . . As You Like It, ii. 
Sap. — Being over-proud in sap and blood, With too much riches it cantoutid itself Richard /1. iii. 
SAP-CONSUMING. — Be hid In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow. . . . Com. of Errors, v 
SAPLING. — Mine arm Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up . . . . . . «Richard /1/. iii. 
SARCENET. — And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths. . . . ~ . . t Henry IV. iii. 

Thou green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse . Trot. and Cress. v 
Sar. — Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, Wearying thy hearer. . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 


She sat like patience on a monument, Smiling at grief. . . .. . 1 w]e Lelfth Night, ii. 

And there have sat The live-long day, with patient expectation. . . . . . Sulius Caesar, i. 
SATAN. — Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not . . . . 6 « « Com. of Errors, iv. 

Talked of Satan and of Limbo and of Furies and I know not what ~ we ee « All's Well, v 

*T is not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan. . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 


Villanous abominable misleader of youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan 1 Henry /V. ii. 
SATCHEL.—The whining schoolboy, with his satchel And shining morning face As You Like /t, ii. 
Satigety. — And with satiety seeks to ain histhirst. . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 

A mere satiety of commendations . . . wee ew ww ww «6 DSmon of Athens, i. 

To give satiety a fresh appetite, loveliness in nfaveur: sympathy in years. . . . . Othello, ii. 
Satire. — Dost thou think I care for a satire or anepigram? . . . . . . . . Much Ado,v 

That is some satire, keen and critical, Not — with a pupae ss ceremony Mid. N. Dreamy,v. 

A satire against the softness of prosperity . . . . « Limon of Athens, v 
SATISFACTION. — The satisfaction I would require is likewise your own benefit Aas. for Meas. iii. 

Therefore make present satisfaction, Or I’ll attach you . . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iv. 

Give me ample satisfaction For these deep shames and great indignities. . . 


A good conscience will make any possible satisfaction, and so would I . . . 2 Hevey IV. Epi 


Partly to satisfy my opinion, and partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind . Hexry V. iii. 
O, worthy satisfaction! would it were otherwise. . . . . . . 6 « ©) Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
By an auricular assurance have your satisfaction. . . . . . King Lear, i. 
To comply with heat — the young affects In me defunct — and inoper ‘satisfaction . . Othello, i. 


Why dost thou ask? — But for a satisfaction of my thought . . 2... 6. 2 6 ee ee 
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* Satisriep. — He is well paid that is well satisfied. . . . . - . . « Mer. of Venice, iv. 
SaTisFy. — Do not satisfy your resolution with hopes that are fallible . . . Seas. for Meas. iii. 
1 will satisfy you, if ever I satisfied man. . . ‘ - . As You Like It, v. 
To satisfy you in what I have said, Stand by and mark the manner of his teaching 7. of Shrew, iv. 
SaTuRN. — Being, as thou sayest thou art, born under Saturn... . . . Much Ado, i. 
Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ! what says the almanac to that? . . 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Though Venus govern: your desires, Saturn is dominator over mine...) .  Zutus Andron. it. 
The sweet view on ’t Might well have warmed old Saturn... oe www) Cymbeline, ii. 
Satyr. — So excellent a king; that was, to this, Hyperion toa saive ~ ee « we) Hamlet, i. 
Sauce. — I’ll make them pay; I ’llsaucethem .. . . . . « Merry Wives, iv. 


Will you not eat your word ? — With no sauce that can be ‘deviied to it. . . . Much Ada, iv. 


Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce to sugar . . . . . AS Vou Like It, iii. 


As fast as she answers thee with frowning looks, I'll sauce her with bitter words. ii 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate Withthy most ce poison | Zusmon Of Athens iv. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. . .. . ‘ » . « Fulius Caesar, i. 
To feed were best at home; From thence the sauce to area is careniony . . © « Macbeth, iii. 
My more-having would be as a sauce To make me hunger more... . .. 2. es iv, 
Epicurean cooks Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
SAUCED. — Thou say’st his meat was sauced with thy upbraidings . . . . Com. of Errors, v. 
His valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced with discretion . . .°. Trot. and Cress. i. 
As if I loved my little should be dieted In praises sauced with lies. . . . ) . ) .)) Coriolanus, i. 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick And he herdieter . . . . . . Cymbeline, iv. 


Saucers. — Incision Would let her out in saucers: sweet misprision! . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
SAuCINESS. — Your sauciness will jest upon my love . . . « «© + « «© ©) Com. of Errors, ii. 
Which he thinks is a patent for his sauciness . . . 1 6 ee te ew ew we All’ Well, = 


You call honourable boldness impudent sauciness . . . ~ . . . 2 Henry IV, 
Saucy.—The heaven’s glorious sun That will not be decp-reanched with saucy looks Love's L. lee i. 
From the rattling tongue Of saucy and audacious eloquence. . . . . . Skid. N Dream, v 

When saucy trusting of the cozened thoughts Defiles the pitchy night . . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
Else the world, too saucy with the gods, Incenses them to send destruction . Sedtus Cesar, i. 
Beldams as you are, Saucy and overbold. . 2. 2. 2 2 1 6 © @ 0 ee ee ew Macbeth, iii. 
We then have done you bold and saucy wrongs . . . . « 6 © © e © ee «© Othello, i. 
SavaGeE. — Thou didst not, savage, Know thine own meaning . sé s ae ae Tempest, i I. 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears And plant in tyrants mild humility Love's L. Lost, iv. 
I thought that all things had been savage here . . . . 1. ww we) AS Vom Like It, ii. 
To fright you thus, methinks, | am too savage. . . . 2 6 ee ew ew ew ew ew Macbeth, iv. 
With patience more Than savages could suffer . .. . ~ 2 0 « Ant. and Cleo. i. 


SAVAGENESS. — A savageness in unreclaimed blood, Of general assault - 6 « « «© Hamlet, ii. 
An admirable musician: O! she will sing the savageness out ofabear . . . . . Othello, iv. 
SavaGERyY. — This is the bloodiest shame, The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke Aung John, iv. 
While that the coulter rusts That should deracinate such savagery . . . . . Henry Viv. 


Saviour. — Ever ’gainst that season comes Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated . Hanilet, i. 


Savory. — Here’s flowers for you; Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


Savour. — Those be rubies, fairy favours, In those freckles live their savours Mid. XN. Deena i. 
The flowers of odious savours sweet, — Odours, odours . . iii. 
I see, I hear, 1 speak; I smell sweet savours and I feel soft things Tine ofihe Shree; indue. 


A savage jealousy That sometime savours nobly . . . . 2... . . . « Lwelfth Night, v. 


This savours not much of distraction. 2. 2. 1 1 2 1 ee ew ee ee ee eM 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril . . . . ~ « « « Winter's Tale, i. 
Rosemary and rue; these keep Seeming and savour all the winter joie. ie? th ae TRE wait Tot owe 3 AWE 
Our master Says that you savour too much of your youth. . . . . - . « « Henry Vii. 
Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: Filths savour but emiseliess . . King Lear, w. 


SavourInG. — Neither savouring of poetry, wit, nor invention. . . . . . Loves L. Lost, iv. 
Savoury. — There were no sallets in the lines to make the matter SAVOUNY:: tis on Hamlet, ii. 


Saw. — All aloud the wind doth blow And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. Love’s L. Lost, v 


If you saw yourself with your eyes or knew yourself with your judgement . As Vou Like It, i. 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws and modern instances . . . . i. 
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Saw.—Now I find thy saw of might, Who ever loved that loved not at first ae As You Like it, iii. 5 


Czsar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’ . . 


° . Vv. 


2. 


Such names and men as these Which never were nor no man ever saw Tam. of the ‘Shrew, Induc. 2. 
We'll whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws. . . . 


His weapons holy saws of sacred writ, His study is his tilt-yard 
The dismallest day is this that e’er I saw 


The all-seeing sun Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun , 
I°}l wipe away all trivial fond records, All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past Hamlet, i. 


Do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus . . . . 

Good king, that must approve the common saw... . 

I saw ’t not, thought it not, it harmed notme. .... . 
Sawrpit. — Let them from forth a sawpit rush atonce ... . 
Say. — Do what she will, say what she will, take all, pay all 

They say, best men are moulded out of faults. . . . . . 

I'll say as they say, and persever so . 


Say what you will, sir, but I know what I know oe ee ee 
I think him better than I say, And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse . . . . . . iv. 


Is too like an image and says nothing . 


So you walk softly and look sweetly and say nothing: i" am yours for the Walk 


They say so most that most his humours know. . ‘ 


. . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 


Twelfth Night, iii. 
. . 2 Henry VI, i. 


Litus Andron. i. 


ss e4e Alb 

‘ Ki ing Lear, ii. 
- . . Othello, iii. 
. Merry Wives, iv. 
a ee ee | 
. Meas. for Meas. v. 


’ Com. of Errors, ii. 


al ahi. a 


. Much Ado, ii. 
ii. 
Pye L: Lot: il. 


Well, set thee down, sorrow! for so they say the fool Zaid ands sO say 1, aad Ithefcol . . iv. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say, ‘ Hath a dog money?’ 


That he hath been lunatic; And when he says he is, say that he dreams 7am. of the Shrew, Induc. 


How say you to a fat tripe finely broiled? —I like it well . . . 


That ’s as much to say as I wear not motley in my brain . . 


. Mer. of Venice, i. 


e iv. 
| Twelfth Night, i. 


I can say little more than I have studied, and that question ’s out of my part. . . ads 


He that no more must say is listened more Than they whom youth and ease have taught Rich. WL. ii. 


Say you so, say you so? I say unto you again, you are a shallow cowardly hind 1 Henry JV. ii. 
We see it, and will say it. — In saying so, you shall but say the truth . 


I say no more, Nor wish no less; and so, I take my leave. . 
And as he saith, so say we all withhim . . . ... 
What you have to say I will with patience hear 


. Richard 1/1 in. 
Titus Andron. i. 


° oe Vv. 


2  Sulins Cesar, i. 


If you can look into the seeds of time, And say which grain will vrow and which will not AZacébeth, i. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ Amen,’ When they did say ‘God blessus!?’ . . . . ii. 
Thou canst not say I did it: never shake Thy gory locks at me. 


I will say so. By and by iseasily said . . . . 2. « - 


To converse with him that is wise, and says little. . . . . . 
So your face bids me, though you say nothing. . .... . 


To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to every thing that I said! . . .. . 


Thy tongue some say of breeding breathes . . . . . 2. « 
Speak you on; You look as you had something more to say. . 


Speak what we feel, not what we ought tosay. . . . . 


Sayest. — Thou sayest well, and it holds well. too. . 2. . 1 
Sayinc. — Why do you put these sayings upon me? . . . . 
Shall I come upon thee with an old saying? . . 1. 6 2 ee 


Therefore only are reputed wise For saying nothing. . . . 


According to Fates and Destinies and such odd ae oh 8 


Let ’s see once more this saying graved in gold . . : 


‘The ancient saying is no heresy. Hanging and wiving ees by destiny 


He did intreat me, past all saving nay, To come with him along 


I can tell thee where that saying was born . . . .... 


’T is a saying, sir, not due to me 


We see it, and will say it. — In saying so, you shall but ae the truth . 


T will lend you cause, my doing well With my well saying. 


That he raves in saying nothing. . . . . 2. 6. © « «© « « 
The deed of saying is quite out ofuse. . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 2 © 
Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. . . . .« « « 


Timon of Athens, v 
. Sudtus Caesar, ii. 


e e e e ° e ili. 
» « « Hamlet, iii. 
. . King Lear, i. 


. . ' Henry IV. i. 
Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Love's L. Lost, iv. 

. Mer. of Venice, i. 


je BA ees Sas eee NN 
. Twelfth Night. i. 
. Winter's Tale, iii. 
. Richard 111. iii. 

Henry VIII. iii. 
Troi. and Cress. iii. 
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SavinG. — As he in his particular act and place May give his saying deed. . . . . Hamtlet,i. 
Scas. — My eibow itched; I thought there would a scab fullow . . 2... . «Mauch Ado, iii 

{ would make thee the loathsomest scab in Greece . . . ~ 2. «6 Lrot. and Cress. it. 
SCALD. — She is e’en setting on water to scald such chickens as you are . . Tisuon of Athens, ii. 
SCALDED.— I am scalded with my violent motion, And spleen of speed . . . . Aing John, v 
ScALg. — You weigh equally; a feather willturm the scale . . . . . . «Seas. for Meas. iv. 

Your vows to her and me, put in two scales, Will even weigh . . ww. Alt. N. Dream, iii. 


If the scale do turn But in the estimation ofahair . . . . . 0. 6 ee) OSMer. of Venice, iv. 
We, poising us in her defective scale, Shall weigh thee tothe beam... . . ddd’s Well, ii. 
In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself, And some few vanities that make him hight AvcA. //. iii. 
The weight of a hair wiil turn the scales between their avoirdupois .. 0... 2 Afenry TV. ii 
In that crystal scales let there be weighed Your lady’s love against some other maid Row. and Ful. i. 
An equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against either scale . . . . ) .) Mlacheth, ii. 
In equal scale weighing delight anddole. . . . ~ ee ew w) Hamlet, i. 
Thy madness shall be paid by weight, Till our scale ‘urn the ban. . iv. 
If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise another of sensuahig: : " Othello, i. 
SCALING.—But you have found, Scaling his present bearing with his past. . 2... Coriolanus, ii. 
SCAMBLING, Out-facing, fashion-monging boys . . . we 2 ee) Much Ado, v 
The scambling and unquiet time Did push it out of farther queeion boo! B Seca eo erie Lik 
Scan this thing no further; leave ittotime . . . 2. 2. 1. ee ee ew ee ee) Othello, iii. 


SCANDAL. — Ina tomb where never scandal slept . . . woe ew ew we we) Mich Ado, v 
My authority bears of a credent bulk, That no particular seandal once can touch Afeas. for Meas. iv. 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex: We cannot fight for love, as men may do Alida. .V. Dreagm, it. 
Would the scandal vanish with my life, How happy then were my ensuing death! Richard /TJ. ii. 
Oit have I heard his praises in pursuit, But ne’er til] now his scandal of retire . 3 Henry VI. ii, 


Did scandal many a holy tear, took pity From most true wretchedness . . . . Cysmbeline, iii. 
SCANDALIZED. — I fear me, it will make me scandalized. . . . . . )) Dwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
We in the world’s wide mouth Live scandalized and foully spoken of .. . . t Henry 1V~i. 
ScCANDALOvsS. — Shall we thus permit A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall? Afeas. for Meas. v. 
And will ignoble make you, Yea, scandalous to the world. . . . . . .) . Winter's Tale, ii. 
SCANNED. — Which must be acted ere they may be scanned . . . . .. . . . Alacbeth, iii. 
Scant. — Allay thy ecstasy; In measure rein thy joy; scant this excess . . ler. of Venice, ii. 
It must appear in other ways than words, Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy... . Vv. 
Scants us with a single famished kiss, Distasted with the salt of broken tears 7'ro¢. and Cress. iv. 
She shall scant show well that now shows best. . . . ~ 6 © « « . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
You less know how to value her desert Than she to scant her duty . . .*. . Aung Lear, ii. 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes. . . Ba Be Gig sty Meena SY ee Ae cate aa! le 
That you think I will your serious and great Business scant oi oS car tae Oe, ge gue Othello, \ 
Or say they strike us, Or scant our former having in despite. . . . . . . 3... 6 ew OW 
My good fellows, wait on me to-night: Scant not my cups. . ~ 6 « « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
SCANTED. — What he hath scanted men in hair, he hath given them j inwit . Comm. of Errors, ii. 
If my father had not scanted me And hedged me by hiswit . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
You have obedience scanted, And well are worth the want that you have wanted. Ang Lear, i. 
SCANTER. — From this time Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence . . . . Hamlet, i. 
ScANTING. — Doth, like a miser, spoi! his coat with scanting A little cloth . . .) . Henry V. ii. 


SCANTLING.—Although particular, shall give a scantling Of good or bad unto the eenetal Tr. & Cr.i. 
ScANTLY. — Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could not But pay me terms A ut. and Cleo. iii. 
Scar. — A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good livery of honour . . . . . All’s Well, iv. 
Show me one scar charactered on thy skin . 2. . 2 1. 2 ee ee we ee) 2 Henry V1. iii. 
He jests at scars that never felta wound. . . . . ~ . . « Romeoand Fuliet, ii, 
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The scars upon your honour, therefore, he Does pity, as scontteined blemishes 4 nt. and Cleo. iit. 13. 


Scarce. — A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish . . . . «Eom. of Errors, iii. 
Scarce any joy Did ever so long live; no sorrow But killed itself much sooner HW sxuter’s Tale, v. 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain. . . . ... . + . Richard //. ii. 
Sent before my time Into this breathing world, scarce half made up . . . . . Richard [11 i. 
Which short-armed ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce . . . . Tyrot. and Cress. ii. 
But where the greater malady is fixed, The lesser is scarce felt. . . . . . King Lear, iii. 
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Scarce. — The odds Is that we scarce are men and you are gods. . . . . . + Cymsbeline, v. 2. 
SCARCITY and want shall shun you; Ceres’ blessing so ison you. . . . . . . « Semepest, iv. 1 
Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth! a 2 0 oe ew ew t= 6 T vot. and Cress. i. 3 
When he was poor, Imprisoned, and in scarcity of friends. o 6 eo eo tt Limon of Athens, ii. 2 
SCARECROW. — We must not make a scarecrow ofthe law . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 1 
No eye hath seen such scarecrows. I 71) not march through Coventiy: with them 1 Henry JV. iv. 2. 
The terror of the French, The scarecrow that affrights our childrenso . . . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 4. 
ScAReED. — The spirit of wantonness is, sure, scared outofhim ... . . . Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good wits . .°. . . . King Lear, iv. 1. 
ScarF. — My bosky acres and my unshrubbed down, Rich scarf to my proud earth . Tempest, iv. 1. 
The beauteous scarf Veiling an Indian beauty. . . . . 1. 2. 6 « « «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
How it grieves me to see thee wear thy heart ina scarf! . . ... . . 4s Vou Like It, v. 2. 
With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery . . . - « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
You are undone, captain, all but your scarf; that has a knot on’t yet . o 6 « « All’s Well, iv. 3. 
Come, seeling night, Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day . . . « « « Macbeth, iii. 2. 
SCARFED. — The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, Hugged and ‘embraced Mer. of Venice, ii. 6. 
My sea-gown scarfed about me, in the dark Groped I to find outthem . . . . . Hamlet, v. 2. 
SCARLET. — They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet . . - « «1 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, They ’ll bei in : scarlet straight Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 5. 
Scatu. — To do offence and scath in Christendom. . . ~ . « « « King Fokn, ii. x. 
ScaTuHE. — All these could not procure me any scathe, So long. as Ta am loyal. . .2 Henry V1. ii. 4. 
A Christian-like conclusion, To pray for them that have done scathe tous . . . Richard JI]. i. 3. 
Sceng. — That’s the scene that I would see, which will be merely a dumb-show. . Much Ado, ii. 3. 
Last scene of all, That ends this strange eventful history . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 7. 
What a scene of foolery have I seen, Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, aiid of teen! Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
I turn my glass and give my scene such growing As you had slept between. . Winter's Tale, iv. 1. 
Our scene is altered froma serious thing .. . . . . . Richard Il. v. 3 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, And monarchs to behold the swelliig scene! Henry V.i. Prol. 
Our swift scene flies In motion of no less celerity Than that of thought . . . . . iii, Prol. 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, We now present . . . . 2. . e Hey VITTI. Prol. 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene They laugh at... . - . Coriolanus, v. 3. 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone .. . 5) oe Ns ‘Reweo and Fuliet, iv. 3. 
How many ages hence Shall this our lofty scene be acted eer 0 ew ew ew SFulius Caesar, iit. 1. 
Scene individable, or poem unlimited. . . . . eo: ee Mere S <itae & Hamlet, i iL. 2. 
An excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set Acai with as much modesty ascunning ._ ii. 2. 
Have by the very cunning of the scene Been struck sotothe soul. . .. . eo Ale Be 
Play one scene Of excellent dissembling; and let it look Like perfect honour . ‘Ant. wad Cleo. 1. 3. 
Scent. — But, soft! methinks I scent the morning air; Briefletme be . . . . . Hamlet, i. 5. 
Sceptre, — His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
’T is not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, The sword, the mace. . . . . . Henry V.iv. 5. 


Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, And put a barren sceptre in my gripe Macéeth, iii. 


ScHEDULES. — I will give out divers schedules of my beauty . . . . . . . Jwel/th Night, i. 5. 
SCHOLAR. — He is a better scholar than I thought he was . . . . . « « Merry Wives, iv. 1. 
He shall appear to the envious a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier . . « Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
I would to God some scholar would conjure her!. . . . . « « Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation, nor den musician’s . As You Like It, iv. 1. 
I am no breeching scholar in the schools; I'll not be tied to hours . . Zam. of the Shrew, iii. 1. 
Thou ’rt a scholar; let us therefore eatand drink . .. . . . « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 3. 
An honest man and a good housekeeper goes as fairly as to say a ‘careful man and a great scholar iv. 2. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made . . . . . « « « Henry Vii.n. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; Exceeding wie: dujpapoken . « Menry VIII. iv. 2. 
O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s. . . Hamlet, wii. 1. 
You may relish him more in the soldier than in the scholar . . . . . . 5 « « Othello, ii. 1. 
SCHOLARLY. — What says my bully-rook ? speak scholarly and wisely . . . . Merry Wives, i. 3, 
Scuoor.— She is keen and shrewd! She was a vixen when she went to school A%id. NM. Dream, iii. 2. 
Folly, in wisdom hatched, Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
That men shall swear I have discontinued school Above atwelvemonth . Jder. of Venice, ili. 4. 
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ScHOOL. — Creeping like snail Unwillingly toschool . . . . . . . =. . As You Like It, ii. 
I am no breeching scholar in the schools . . . . . . 2 «© «© «© « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
As willingly as e’er I came from school . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee HDL 
When the schools, Embowelled of their doctrine... 2. 1. 1 ew ew ew wee AMS Well, i. 
Like a pedant that keeps a school i’the church 2 2. 1 1 1 we ew ew Twelfth Night, iii. 
Like a school broke up, Each hurries toward hishome. . . . . . . . « 2 Henry JV. iv. 


I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of mine . 2. 2. 1 ew ew we ee ee 
He was quick mettle when he went toschool . . 2... © «1 6 0 « «© ) Fulins Cesar, i. 
Thou know’st that we two went to school together . .. . ov. 
We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee there’s no labouring i ’ the winter King Deane il. 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift... i oe we ee) Othe Zo, ii. 
ScHooLsBoy. — To sigh, like a schoolboy that had lost his A B C. ag “Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
‘The flat transgression of a schoolboy . . . ~ . . «© Much Ado ii 


Never will I trust to speeches penned, Nor to the motion of a schoolboy’ stongue Love's L. Lost, v. 
Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel And shining morning face. . As Kou Leke It, ii. 
The centre is not big enough to bear A schoolboy’s top . . . 2... e Winter’s Tale, ii. 
Schoolboys’ tears take up The glasses of my sight! . 2. 2. 0. 0. 0. 2 ee es Cortolanus, iii. 
Whon, like a schoolboy, you may overawe. . o Be a ewe a ee oD envy VI si: 
Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books. o ee ew ew « © Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
A peevish schoolboy,worthless of such honour. . . . . . SFultus Cesar, v. 


ScHOOL-bAYsS.—Is it all forgot? All school-days’ fiiendohigs childhood iandcence? Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, I shot his fellow of the self-same flight Mer. of Ven. i. 


Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious. . . . . 2... «0 Richard /1/. iv. 
ScHOOLED. — Yet he’s gentle, never schooled, and yet learned . . . . . 1. AS Fou Like /t, > 

Well, I am schooled; good manners be vour speed! . . . . ww ww et Henry IV. iil 
SCHOOLING. — I have some private schooling for you . . . . . . Mid. N. es 


SCHOOL-MAIDS.—As school-maids change their names By vain, though an affection Afeas.for Meas. i. 


SCHOOLMASTER. — The schoo)]master is exceeding fantastical . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Schoolmasters will [ keep within my house. Fit to instruct her youth: : Tam. of the oe 1. 
He took some care To get her cunning schoolmasters to instruct her... 

You will be schoolmaster And undertake the teaching of the maid. . . ...... 
A schoolmaster Well seen in music . . S ew re Bek ee ae 

Sciatica. — Which of your hips has the most profound sciatica ? > - « « « « Meas. for Meas. 

Science. —I am put to know that your own science Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice . 
Instruct her fully in those sciences, Whereof I know she is not ignorant . Zas. of the Shrew, i i. 
Do not learn for want of time The sciences that should become our country . . . Henry V.v. 

Scion. — We marry A gentler scion to the wildest stock . . 2. 2 1. we ee Winter's Tale, iv. 
I take this that you call love to be a sect or scion. . eee ew ee . Othello, i. 

Scissors. — And the while His man with scissors nicks him like a ‘fool . - « Com. of Errors, v 

ScorFER. — Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer . . . . . 1. « AS Vou Like It, iii. 
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ScoL_p. — I had rather hear them scold than fight . . . . . . . . «© « « Merry Hives, ii. 
I know she is an irksome brawling scold. . . 2. 2 6. 2 e se «) Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
ScoLpD1NG would do little good upon him... eGo RS te ea a 


I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds Have dived the ienotey foals: . Fulius Cesar, i. 
Sconce. — I shall break that merry sconce of yours That stands on tricks . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Fashion your demeanour to my looks, Or I will beat this method in your sconce. . . . .~ ii. 
I must get a sconce for my head, and insconce ittoo  . . 6. 6. 6 8 ee ee ee ee 


Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce? . . . wee ee ew ew ew « Coriolanus, iii. 
I ’}] sconce me even here. Pray you, be round with hin we ww ew ww ww Hamlet, iii. 
Why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock him about the sconce? . . . . . 1.) OY. 
Scopr.— Your scope is as mine own, So to enforce or qualify the laws . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 


As surfeit is the father of much fast, So every scope by the immoderate use Turns to restraint i. 
A restraint, Though all the world’s vastidity you had, To a determined scope. . . . . . iii. 
Give me the scope of justice; My patience here istouched . . . . 1. 2. 6 es ee ee UW 
The fated sky Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull. . . . 2. 1... All’s Well, i. 
As you answer, I do know the scope And warrant limited unto my tongue . . . Avaug Fohn, v 
I ‘ll give thee scope to beat, Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me . . Richard /1/. iii. 
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Scope.—Curbs himself even of his natural scope When you come ’cross his humour 1 Henry JV. iii. 
But, being moody, give him line and scope. . . oe ew we tw) 2 Henry IV. iv. 
And the offender granted scope of speech, ’T will make them coolinzeal . . 2 Henry V/. iii. 
Cut my lace in sunder, that my pent heart May have some scope tobeat . . Richard ///. iv. 
An she agree, within her scope of choice Lies my consent and fair according voice Rows. and Ful. i 
With all licentious measure, making your wills The scope of justice . . . ZLémon of Athens, v 


Be angry when you will, it shall have scope... ae ah. i . . . Fulius Cesar, iv. 
In the gross and scope of my opinion, ‘This bodes some sstranwe eruption toour state Hamlet, i. 
More than the scope Of these dilated articlesallow. . . . . A er ee ee ee 
To desperation turn my trust and hope! An anchor’s cheer in prison be nig scope! . . . iii. 
But let his disposition have that scope That dotage givesit . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
ScorcH. — The appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass! Merry Wives, i. 
Scorg. —- She will score your fault upon my pate ........ . Com. of Errors, i. 
Score me up for the lyingest knave in Christendom. . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, induc. 
After he scores, he never paysthe score. . . .... % - . « . All's Well, iv. 


That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away From the great compt bs eG de pas vee OE 
He’s an infinitive thing upon my score. . . 2. . «© 2 ee 6 ww ew ee 2 Henry LV. ii- 
How a score of ewes now? Thereafterasthey be . . . ..... +. « «© «© © «© « Wh 
There shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on my score. . . . . . 2Henry VI. iv. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally . . . Se See ae eee | © 
They say he parted well, and paid his score: And so, God be with him - . . « Macbeth, v. 
And thou shalt have more Than two tens toascore. . ... . . . . . King Lear, i. 
But I shall, in a more continuate time, Strike off this score of abeence ~ 0 0 6 «© Othello, iii. 
Scorn. — Where scorn is bought with groans; Coy looks with heart-sore sighs Two Gen. of Ver. i. 
A woman sometimes scorns what best contents her . 2. 2. 1. 1. 6 6 ee ee ew ew GEL 
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Scorn at first makes after-love the more . . . eee ; : Soa SA: 
I would not spare my brother in this case, If he should scorn me so apparently Ce om. of Errors, iv. 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me... See ee te be GS Se iv. 
Become the argument of his own scorn by falling in love te Se. Ae a ae “Much Ado, ii. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, Misprising what they look | on .... . ik 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much? pee farewell!. . . . 2. 1. © Oil 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn. . . ‘ . . « Loves L. Lost, i. 
Dart thy skill at me; Bruise me with scorn, confound t me with 3 a flout ied v. 


When at your hands did I deserve thisscorn?. ... . ee oe Mid. N. Dyeawi' ii. 
Why should you think that I should woo in scorn? Scorn and derision never come in tears. iii. 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you, Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true? iii. 


a eeerares 


I scorn you not: it seems that youscommme ..... 2. 6 2 « «© ¢ iii. 
Do not run; scorn running with thy heels . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 7 ee ew ee | Mer. of Venice ii. 
The red glow of scorn and proud disdain . . . . : - « As You Like It, iii. 4 
O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful In the contempt and anger of his lip! Twelfth Night, iii. 
Had his great name profaned with theirscorns . . ...... .. . &sHenry IV. iii. 
Thou antic death, which laugh’st us here toscorn . . ~ 0 6 « 6 ©) Y Henry VI, iv. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made For Kissing a ~ © « « Richard IT]. 3 
We were better parch in Afric sun Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes Troi. and Cress. i. 
He hath resisted Jaw, And therefore law shall scorn him further trial. . . . . Covrfolanus, iii. 
Laugh to scorn The power of man, for none of woman born Shall harm Macbeth . Afacbeth, iv. 
Our castle’s strength Will laugh a siege toscorn. . . en 2 


Swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, Brandished by man that s no ar woman a born a 2 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, The oppressor’s wrong. . . . Hamlet, iii. 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving fingerat . . . . Othello, iv. 
ScorNnep. — Mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Scorned a fair colour, or expressed it stolen 2. 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 6 © oe oe ee AMS Well, v. 
For one that scorned at me, now scorned of me . . . . 2. - «© + « «© «© Richard 11, iv. 
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ScoRNING the base degrees By which he didascend ... . . . Fulius Cesar, ii 
Scorpion. — Seek not a scorpion’s nest, Nor set no lai on this nakind shore 2 Henry VI. iti. 
O, full of scorpions is my mind! . . . ‘ i a 4% . . . « Macbeth, iii 


Star: — He shall not havea seo of them ; No, ‘fa a Scot would save his soul ae a “Henry LV. i. - 
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Scot. — That hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lottoo . . . . . . 1 1 Henry IV. y, 
ScotcH. — Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, ameasure . . . Much Ado, ii. 
ScoTcHED. — He scotched him and notched him like a carbonado . . . .). . Cortolannus, iv. 


We have scotched the snake, not killed it... ; ee 8 ew e Macbeth, in. 
SCOTLAND. — If that you will France win, Thefi with Scotland first begin es ww 6 Menry 4: 
Stands Scotland where it did? . . 2. 6. 1 we ee ee ew we we we Mache thy, iv. 
ScOUNDRELSs. — They are scoundrels and substractors that say so. . . 1.) . Twelfth Night, i. 


Scour. —‘ Item: She can wash and scour.’ A special virtue. . ..  Ywo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, make the beds...) Merry Wives, i. 
Behind the tuft of pines I met them; never Saw I men scour so on their way. Wenter’s Tale, ii. 

ScouRED. — To be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion .o. . . ww we 2 Afenry LV. i. 

SCOURGE. — The offender’s scourge is weighed, But never the offence . . . . 2 .) Afasmilet, iv. 


SCOURGED with rods, Nettled and stung with pismires  . ww eee ee ww BT Henry TV 


Yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects 2. 2... 0. 6 6 ee ©) Ang Lear, i. 


ScourinG. — And fearful scouring Doth choke the air with dust 2.0. 0. 6) 6) Ztmon of Athens, v 
Scraps. — They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps . Love's L. Lost, v. 


Those scraps are good deeds past; which are devoured As fast as they are made 77. and Cr. iii. 
SCRATCH. — I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must scratch Afid. N. Dream, iv. 
SCRATCHED. — So some gentleman or other shall "scape a predestinate scratched face A/uch Ado, i. 


Priscian! a little scratched, ‘t willserve. 2. 2. 2 6. 6 2 6 ew ee we « Love's L. Lost, v. 
I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratched. . . . . ~ 2 2. AM s Well, v. 
1°ll have thy beauty scratched with briers, and made More nomnely than thy state Winter's Tale, iv. 
SCREECH-OWLS. — The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs howl. . .) . ) . 2 Henry VI. i. 
Screw. — I partly know the instrument That screws me from my true place . . 7wel/th Night, v. 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, And we’ll notfal 2. 2. 2. © 1 1) Macbeth, i. 
ScRiIMERS.—The scrimers of their nation, He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye //anzlct, iv. 
Scrip. — Call them generally, man by man, according tothe scrip... - . Ad. N. Dream, i 
Not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage . . . . . « . AS Vou Like It, in. 
ScripTuRE. — The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose... . «6. . Mer. of Venice, i. 
How dost thou understand the Scripture? 2. . 2... 1 we ee ee eee Malet, v 
Scripture says, ‘ Adam digged’: could he dig without arms?. .. key ie eae ee Ue a ae | AN 
Scroii. — Here’s the scroll, The continent and summary of my fortune . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Do you set down your name in the scroll of youth? . . . . we ew ew ww 2 Henry V1 


Scrupce. — Nature never lends The smallest scruple of her excellence . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do With any scruple 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee 


I know them, yea, And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple. . . . . Afuch Ado,v 


Or the division of the twentieth part Of one poor scruple . . . . . . «© Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Every dram of it; and I will not bate thee ascruple . . . . 1. 1. 1. « All's Well, ii. 
If I lose a scruple of this sport, let me be boiled to death with melancholy . . Zwel/th Night, ii. 
No dram of a scruple, no scruple of a scruple, no obstacle . . . 6 6 ee eee ee ith 


Intermixed With scruples and do set the word itself Againstthe word . . . . Richard /T. v. 
The wise may make some dram of a scruple, or indeed a scruple itself... . 2 Menry Vi 
Fears and scruples shake us: In the great hand of God I stand... . 2 « Macbeth, ir. 


This noble passion, Child of integrity, hath from my soul Wiped the black seruples Oe, ae TIVE 


Whether it be Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple . . . . . . . . . « Hamlet, iv. 


ScuRRILITY. — So it shall please vou to abrogate scurrility. . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection . . . . re ee ee ee ee ee 
Scurvy. — Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler, As he’s reported:.. . « . Meas. for Meas. v. 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem To see the things thou dost not. . . . . Aung Lear, iv. 
He prated, And spoke such scurvy and BEON oking terms . . . . - ~ . . « Othello, i. 
ScURVY-VALIANT.—Thou scurvy-valiant ass ! thou art here but to thrash Trojans Trot. aii Cress. ii. 
ScyLtLa.—Thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis, your mother Afer, of Venice, iii. 
Sza. — Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground . . Zemtfest, i. 
The sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, Dashes the fire out... Oe ee ee. “SS ee 
Had I been any god of power, I would Have sunk the sea within the earth is es Sw en ah, ed 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. www we ee te wt et ee el 
Go make thyself like a nymph o' the sea. 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee we ee ee kh 
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Sea. — Nothing of him that doth fade But doth suffer a sea-change. . . . . - « Temepest, i. 
As rich in having such a jewel As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl 7tvo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears . . . gta Bh ve cee te est 1? kB es AN 
Even from a heart As full of sorrows as the sea of sands se ott BS, ee Gn ae cae. BV; 
Lords of the wide world and wild watery seas . . . , ‘Com. of Errors, ii. 
Hath he not Jost much wealth by wreck of sea? Buried some , dear friend? Pies ter oe v. 
One foot in sea and one on shore, To one thing constant never. . . - + © - “Much Ado, ii. 
The wide sea Hath drops too few to washher clean again. . . «© 2 6 0 ee ee ee WW 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven show hisface. . . ... ..- . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
By rushy brook, Or in the beached margent of thesea. . . . . . + « Mid. M. Dream, ii. 
As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea Contagious fogs. . >. . - a an | 
The rude sea grew civil at her song, And certain stars shot madly from their gpheres SS ii. 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, Do overpeer the petty traffickers. . . Mer. of Venice, i i. 


Would blow me to an ague, when I thought What harm a wind too great at sea mightdo. . . i. 


Thou know’st that all my fortunes are atsea . . . bier Koege Ms chy idee he woken aoe oe els 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore To a most dangerous sea. iii, 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, Till that the weary very means ao. ebb? > As You Like ‘It, it. 
Have I not heard the sea puffed up with winds Rage like an angry boar? Zam. of the Shrew, i 
Great seas have dried When miracles have by the greatest beendenied . . . . All’s Well, ii. 
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Notwithstanding thy capacity, Receiveth asthe sea. . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Thy mind is a very opal. I would have men of such constancy put to SOA ta. tte ik: he es ew AR 
As hungry as the sea, And can digestasmuch . . 1 6) ee ee ee ee ee eh 
You may as well Forbid the sea for to obey themoon. ... .... . Winter's Tale, i. 
When you do dance, I wish you A wave o’ the sea. . . io Sete) ae - ag. Sn ha a ate SEV 
I am put to sea With her whom here J cannot hold on siote am ae, <3 See, a A a, SE 
Large lengths of seas and shores Between my father and my mother lay | . . + . King Fohn, i. s. 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, Lions more confident. . . . . . . + - ii, 8. 
Full of ire, In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire . . . go Te Richard 1. i. I. 
This happy breed of men, this little world, This precious stoné oe in the silversea. . . . ib 8. 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea . . . Wie Be Sas se e-  F A 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the balm off Fain an manointed king... ii2. 
Being governed, as the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress the moon . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 
Clipped in with the sea That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales . . ee Ms 
Knew that we ventured on such dangerous seas . . é je a er | Henry IV... 1. 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea With sunken wreck and: sumiess treaaureés . . Henry Vwi. 2. 
It is a theme as fluent asthe sea . . ee ae ee ee ee ee |e, 
Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouthed +: a a a a . v. Prol. 
The pretty-vaulting sea refused to drown me . . | Henry VI. iii. 


The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day Is crept into the bosom of the : sea... Iv. 


Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea Forced by the tide tocombat with the wind 3 peas VI. it. 


Let us be backed with God and with the seas Which He hath given for fence impregnable ._ iv. 
I had rather hide me from my greatness, Being a bark to brook no mighty sea Rickard //T. iii. 


Richmond is on the seas. — There let him sink, and be the seasonhim! . ...... iv. 
Thus hulling in The wild sea of my conscience . . . . . . « «©. «Henry VITTI. ii. 
In a sea of glory, But far beyond my depth. . . 2 OS my oe ES ge 
Such a noise arose As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff Semmpest Bo Se Se ass WE as ork Ae EM 
The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a truce And did him service. . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
His pupil age Man-entered thus, he waxed likeasea . . . . « « Coritolanns, ii. 
When the sea was calm al! boats alike Showed mastership in ‘floating GES he Se ae AM 
What fool hath added water to the sea?. . . . . . « Titus Andron. iii. 
For now I stand as one upon a rock Environed with a wilderness of sea... ill. 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, Threatening the welkin with his big- ewoln face ili. 
Happily you may catch her in the sea; Yet there ’s as little justice as at land. . iv. 
The fish lives in the sea, and ’tis much pride For fair without the fair within to hide Rom. & Ful. i. 
My bounty i is as boundless as the sea, My loveasdeep . . ee ee ii. 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction Robs the vastsea. . . . . Timon of ‘Athens, iv. 


The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves The moon into salt tears. . . .... .- «WW. 
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Sra. — The multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one red. . . . .* . Macbeth, ii. 
Fear, yet know not what we fear, But float upon a wild and violent sea Each way and move ._ iv. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; And we must take the current when it serves Filius Cesar, iv. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, And by opposing endthem .. . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend Which is the mightier. 2... =... 2. =.= «Iv. 
He was met even now As mad as the vexed sea . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
He had a thousand noses, Horns whelked and waved like the cnsidged SOA fw os cae TYE 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of seas Olympus-high . 2 . 2 1. 1 we ee) Othello, ii. 
Here is my butt, And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 2. . us tn Es oe 
Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, And sinks most lamentably ae ee Ant. ‘and Cleo. iii. 10. 
If you are sick at sea, Or stomach-qualmed atland . . . woe ee ew Gymbeline, iii. 
I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. — Why, as men do aland . oe 0 6 wt Pericles, ii. 


SEA-COAL. — At the latter end ofa sea-coal fire. . . . 2... 1...) Merry Wives, i. 
SEAL.— Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain . . . . . + . .) Meas. for Meas. iv. 


O, let me kiss This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss! . 2. . . Mfid. N. Dream. iii. 


1 °}l seal to such a bond And say there is much kindness inthe Jew . . . . Ader. of Venice, i. 


It is the show and seal of nature's truth. . . . ~ 0 © e) AML’s Hell, i. 
Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, As seal to this indenture of my love . . King Fohn. ii. 
I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since . . . . 2 Henry VI. Ww. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, To give the world assurance ofa man . . Hawilet, iii. 
Now must your conscience my acquittance seal 2. 6. 6 ww kee ee AY 
SEALED. — Seals of Jove, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Away ! for every thing is sealed and done That else leans on the affair . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
I crave our composition may be written, And sealed betweenus . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Seam. — Bastes his arrogance with his own seam . . . : . . Trot. and Cress. it. 
SEa-MAID. — Stars shot madly from their spheres, To hear the seamed’ music J/td. N. Dreaz, ii. 
SEAMEN.— But on this day let seamen fear no wreck . . . 1. . . . « King Fohny iii. 
SEamY.— Some such squire he was That turned your wit the seamy side without . « Othello, iv. 
SEA-NYMPHS hourly ring his knell: Ding-dong. . . a ee er GR en! CER ESE AL. 
SEAR.— My way of life Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf . » oe ew ew ew wt. Macbeth, v. 
Sear up my embracements from a next With bonds of death! . . . . . 1). . Cymbeline, i 
SEARCH.— And the sea mocks Our frustrate searchon land ....... . . Tempest, iii. 
The clock gives me my cue, and my assurance bids mesearch . . . . . . Alerry Wives, i. 
When you have them, they are not worth the search. . . . ww. . OMer. of Venice, i. 
It is a thing of his own search and altogether against my will . . . . . «As You Like /t, i. 


Do this suddenly, And let not search and inquisition quail . . 1. . 1. ew ew ee ee 


SEARCHED.— Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 


SEARCHING.— When the searching eye of heaven is hid, Behind the globe . . . Richard /1, o 
That’s a marvellous searching wine, and it perfumes the blood. . . . . . 2 Henry lV.i 
Seasick. — Why look you pale? Seasick, I think . . . . . . « « «Love's L. Lost, v. 
SEASIDE.— Let ’s to the seaside, ho! As well to see the vessel that’ scomein. . . Othello, ii. 


Srason.— Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, Corrupt with virtuous season Afeas. for Meas. ii. 


These jests are out of season; Reserve them till a merrier hour than this . Com. of Errors, i. 
Was there ever any man thus beaten out of season?. . . . i> ea" hy fan leh Bs Tey 
Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more than he’s worth toseason . . . . . «. «+ iv. 
It is needful that you frame the season for your own harvest. . . . . . . . Much Ado, i. 
But like of each thing that in season grows. . . . . 2 2 6 eo e ee Love's L. Lost, i. 
Thorough this distemperature we see The seasons alter . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season: So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ii. 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s When mercy seasons justice Mer. of Venice, iv. 
How many things by season seasoned are To their right praise and true perfection! . . . Vv. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, The seasons’ difference. . . . . As Vou Like ‘It, il. 
Get from her tears. —’T is the best brine a maiden can season her praise in . . Adl’s Well,i. 
I am not a day of season, For thou mayst see a sunshine and a hail In meat once . . . v. 
As nota soldier of this season’s stamp Should goso general current through the world 1 Hes a Viv. 
The seasons change their manners, asthe year Had found some months asleep 2 Henry JV. iv. 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet . . 2. 2. 2. 2 + «© © 2 6 «© «) 2 Henry VT. ii. 
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Season. — Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, Makes the night morning . Richard IIT. i. 4. 
In brief, — for so the season bids us be, — Prepare thy battle early in the morning . . . . v. 3. 
Liberality, and such like, the spice and sa!t that seasona man . . . . . .7vot. and Cress. i. 2. 
How much salt water thrown away in waste, To season love, that of it-doth not taste! Rov.é& Ful. ii. 3. 
You lack the season of all natures, sleep. . . soe ee ew ew ww. Macbeth, iii. 4. 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows The fits oO’ the season. . 2. 2 6 2 © eo ew ID 
Ever ’gainst that season comes Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated . . . . Hamlet, i. 1. 
Season your admiration for a while With an attentear. . . 1. 2. 1. 1 6 ee ew ee ee D. 
Farewell: my blessing season thisinthee! . 6. 6 6 6 0 6 0 ew ew ee ew we oR 
As you may season itin the charge ... . a By RY Bs VR ae a. oe gi ae ag ES 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, Directly seasons him hisenemy ... . . « Hi. 
Hear me, good friends, — But I will tell you at some meeter season . . . . Ant. andl Cleo. v. 1. 
Blest be those, How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, Which seasons comfort Cyszbeline, i. 6. 
Frame yourself To orderly soliciting, and be friended With aptness of the season. . . . . ii. 3 
And with what imitation you can borrow From youth of sucha season . . . . . . . «iii 4, 


We'll slip you for a season; but our jealousy Does yet depend. . . . F ea AVR 
SEASONED.—But, being deagoned with a gracious voice, Obscures the show of evil Mer. of Ven. iii. 2. 
How many things by season seasoned are To their right praise and true perfection! . . . v.41. 


This suit of yours, So seasoned with your faithful love tome . . . . . . Richard 111. iii. 7. 
To take him in the purging of his soul, When he is fit and seasoned for his passage Hazlet, iii. 3. 
Seat.— Vaulted with such ease into his seat, As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 1 He. JV. iv. 1 
This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself. . Aacbeth, i. 6. 
While memory holds a seat In this distracted globe. . . . . « . « « « « « Hamlet, i. 5. 
But this gallant Had witchcraft in ’t; he grew unto his seat. . . . - 2. «2. 6. 1 es ive 7. 


SEATED. — Now am I seated as my soul delights . . . . . 2 ee 6 6 63 Henry Vi. Vv. 7. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use of nature. . . . . Alacheth, i. 3. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow; Hyperion’scurls; the front of Jove himself Haslet, iii. 4. 

SEcoNnD. — Highly beloved, Second to none that lives herein the city . . . Com. of Errors, v. 1. 


*T is not wisdom thus to second grief Against yourself. . . . . . 1... . Alttch Ado,v. 1. 
Second childishness and mere oblivion, Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste . As You Like It, ii. 7. 
Second to none, unseconded by you. . .. . Bae i . . « .2Henry IV. ii 3. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, Chief nourisher in life’ sfeast. . Macbeth, ii. 2. 
A double blessing is a double grace ; Occasion smiles upon a second leave. . . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
The instances that second marriage move Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. . . iii. 2 
And not by old gradation, where each second Stood heir to the first . . . . . . ~. Othello, i. 1. 
You some permit To second ills with ills, each elder worse . . . . . « «© « © Cymbeline, v. 1. 
SEconDARY. —I am too high-born to be propertied, To be a secondary at control . King Fohn, v. 2. 
SecrECY. — This secrecy of thipe shall bea tailortothee . . ... . . . Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
We are lucky, boy; and to be so still requires nothing but secrecy. . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 


A woman: and for secrecy, Nolady closer . . . . . oe ew ww ew et Henry IV. ii, 3. 
Seal up vour lips, and give no words but mum: The business asketh silent secrecy 2 Henry VJ. i. 2, 
This to me In dreadful secrecy impart they did . . 2. . . «. «© « . » «© « «0 Hamlet, i. 2. 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy A little Tcanread . . . . 1. 1. 1. Amt. and Cleo. i. 
SEcRET. — Thou shalt never get such a secret from me but bya parable Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
An unmannerly slave, that will thrust himselfinto secrets. 2. 6. 6. 6 2 08 ee ee ee ODD 


°T is a secret must be locked within the teeth and the lips. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; Be secret-false. . . . «© « « « Com. of Errors, iii. 


I can be secretasadumb man... a, wee artist Tatar ie 4 a ae We a ge” en Ado, 
No words! Of other men’s secrets, I beseech YOU 4 6 4 * woe w & « » Love's L. Lost, '. 
A secret and villanous contriver against me. . o » « « « AS You Like It, i. 
This secret is so weighty, ’t will require A strong faith to conéeal it 2 6 0 ©) Henry VITI. i, 
The secrets of nature Have not more gift in taciturnity . . . . . . = « Zvrot. and Cress. iv. 
T see thou wilt not trust the air With secrets . 2. 1. 6. 6 1 6 6 we « « Lbtus Andron. iv. 


Ts it excepted I should know no secrets That appertain to you? . . ww.) Futlius Cesar, ii. 
Can I bear that with patience, And not my husband’s secrets? . 2. 1. 2. 1 6 ee ee eo 
Bv and by thy bosom shall partake The secrets of my heart. . . te Pre: Cae Se adie ole: SU 
How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! What is ’t you do? o . « « . Macbeth, iv. 
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Secret. —I am forbid To tell the secrets of my prison-house. . . . . « « « « Hamlet,i.s. 


Indeed this counsellor Is now most still, most secret, and most grave. . . . . eae 
I’ll have this secret from thy heart, or np Thy heart tofindit . . . ik # Cywibelines ili. 
Sect.—He hath but as offended ina dream! All sects, al] ages, smack ot this vice Meas. for Meas. ii. 


So is all her sect; an they be once inacalm, they are sick . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Whereof I take this that you call Jove to bea sect orscion . 2. 2. 6 6 « « « ss Othello,i. 


5 
2. 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal Of all professors else . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
4 
3 


4 + 


SecTary. — How long have you been a sectary astronomical?. . . . 2. « - .) King Lear, i. 2. 
Securg. — Still secure And confident from foreign purposes . . . . . . - King Fohn, it. 1. 

Repose you here in rest,Secure from worldly chances and mishapet . . « . Vitus Andron, i. . 
SecurITy. — But security enough to make fellowships accurst . . . . « Afeas. for Meas. iii. 2. 


Fair leave and large security. . . woe ee ee ew we we) vot. and Cress. i. 3. 
And, for I know your reverend ages lave Security, [°ll pawn my victories . Timon of Athens, ili. 5. 
Security gives way to conspiracy . . ee eee fo were: HL Flin Ceiar, ae 3. 
You all know, security Is mortals’ chiefest aheny ae ~ . « « Macbeth, iii. 5. 


Sepcs. — Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge He pverakeih in his silerinaae Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 
Alas, poor hurt fowl! now will he creep into sedges. ~ 2 2 . «) Mhuch A do, ii. 
Adonis painted by a running brook, And apa all in sedges hid Lam. of the Shrew, \nduc. 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind. . oe eo aoe we Le oe due, 


SEDUCED the pitch and height of all his thoughts To base declension . . . . Richard ///. in. 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced? . . . . ; . 2 6) Sulius Caesar, i. 
Sze. — You may say what sights you see ; I see things 86. although yeu judge Ywo Gen. of Ver. i. 
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Sevuce. — O wicked wit and gifts, that have the ewer So to pecueet » © «© « + Hamlet, i. 5. 
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I have loved her ever since I saw her; and still I see her beautiful . . . . . it. 

I can see yet without spectacles and I see no such matter. . 6. 2 6 6 ee ” Much Ado, i. 30 
Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again?. . 2. 2. 6 2 «6 6 ee armas es 
A proper man, asone shall see in asummer’sday . . 1 2. 1 + 6 "Mid. N. Dream, i 1. 2. 
Be as thou wast wont to be; See as thou wast wonttosee ..... . St. AWE Es 
That, in the course of justice, none of us Should see salvation . . . . Mer. ar Venice, iv. 1. 


An you had any eye behind you, you might see more detraction at your heels . Tzel/th Night, ii. 
But I do see ‘t and feel ’t, As you feel doing thus . . ~ . « « Winter's Tale, ir. 
Or could you think?) Or do you almost think, although yotis ase, That you do see? Aung Fohn, iv. 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see, My fair rose wither . . . . . . . . Richard /I.v. 
Yet who’s so blind, but says he sees it not?) Bad isthe world. . . . . . Richard 1/11. iii. 
If he see me, you shall see him nod at me. Will he give youthe nod? . . Trot. and Cress. i. 


Hear all, all see, And like her most whose merit most shallbe . . . . . Romeoand Juliet, i. 
Perhaps you have learned it without book: but, I pray, can you read any thing yousee? . .i. 
You know you cannot see yourself So well as by reflection . . - 0 « «) Fulius Cesar, i. 


I do not like your faults. — A friendly eye could never see such falta er ae ee rn. 2 
O, woe is ine, To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! . . . 2... Hamlet, iil. 
Here ’s fine revolution, an we had the trick tosee’t . . . 2. 2 6 es ee v. 
You see how this world goes. — I see it feelingly. . . . ‘a . King Lear, iv. 
This honest creature doubtless Sees and knows more, much more, ‘than he unfolds . Othello, iii. 
I see before me, man: nor here, nor here, Nor what ensues. . . 2 ee «) Cymbeline, \ii. 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat For men to see, and seeing wonder at Pericles, il. 
Seep. — And choice breeds A native slip to us from foreign seeds . . . . . . All’s Well,i. 
Which in their seeds And weak beginnings lie intreasured . . . . . . .) 022 Henry 1V, iii. 
lf you can look into the seeds of time, And say which grain will grow and which will not J/acébeth, i. 
’T is an unweeded garden, That growstoseed . ...... ; . . Hamlet, i. 
SEEDNESS. — From the seedness the bare fallow brings To teeming foison: ae, : Mens Jor Meas. i. 
SEEING. — It adds a precious seeing totheeye . . . . . . 6 « © « «© 0 Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, It pays the hearing double recompense A/id. NV. Dreasm, iii. 
The wisest beholder, that knew no more but seeing, could not say. . . . . Winter's Tale, v 
How was it?— Well worth the seeing . . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 6 ee 6 @ we t) Henry WITT. iv. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, Will come when it willcome . . . . .) Yudins Casar, ii. 
Seek. — I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded . . . . ~ « 6 « Lempest, iid. 
You shall seek al] day ere you find them, and when you have them, they are not Jler. of Venice, i. 1. 
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SeEK. — We have been up and down toseek him. . . » 2 © « « «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Were I not the better part made mercy, I should not Es i an absent argument As You Like It, ili. 1. 
Wheresoe’er he is; Seek him with candle; bring him dead orliving. . . . 2... iti, Te 


You would have me seek into myself For that whichis notinme . . . . . Sulius Cesar. i. 2. 
Skekine. — Light seeking light doth light of light beguile . . . . . . « . Love's L. Lost,i. ts. 
Seeking the bubble reputation Even in the cannon’s mouth . . . .. . AS i a Like It, ii. 7. 
I am hot with haste in seeking you . 2... ee ew ww wo King Fohn, iv. 3. 
It shall make honour for you. — So T lose none In seeking toaugmentit . . . . Macheth, ii. 1. 
SzEM. — What seem I that I am not ?—Wise.—What instance of the contrary? Two Gen. of Ver. ii. 4. 
Either you are ignorant, Or seem so craftily; and that’s not good . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Your virtue hath a license in ’t, Which seems a little fouler than itis . . ...... «#4 


That we were all, as some would seem tobe ... . oe ae a ae ill, 2. 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, I would have salved i it ‘with a longer treatise Much A do, i Ie 
Her wit Values itself : so highly that to her All matter else seems weak . . ; Mie as 


To your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor . . aoe $ os Lost, v. 2. 
Methinks I see these things with parted eye, When every thing seems double Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
The royal disposition of that beast To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead As Vou Like /2, iv. 3. 
Rather muse than ask why I entreat you, For my respects are better than they seem A//’s Well, ii. 5. 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear, Howe’er repented after . . . . . . 1. ss Oh 7 
It is no more, But that your daughter, ere she seems as won, Desires this ene ee ae ee (ih 
Though time seem so adverse and means unfit’. .. . ee ee ee eee, a 
We have been Deceived in thy integrity, deceived In that which seems so . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Nothing she does or seems But smacks of something greater than herself . . . . . . . ive 4 


His present want Seems more than we shall findit. . . . ~ + « « « 1 Henry IV. iv. 1. 
Then with the losers let it sympathize, For nothing can seem foul to those thatwin. . . v. 1. 
Past and to come seems best; things present worst. . . . . « « . 2 Henry 7 ies Wes, 
Look you, he must seem thus to the world: fear not your advancements ale ae Vv. 8. 
He seems indifferent, Or rather swaying more upon our part . . . . .- . © - Hendy Vii sy. 
In cases of defence ’t is best to weigh The enemy more mighty thanheseems . . . . . il. 4. 


Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed. . . «1... 6 © « « «) 2 Henry VI. itt. 1. 
’T is government that makes them seem divine . . . . «© + © © « « + » 3 Henry VI. i. 4. 
More than 1 seem, and less than I wasbornto . . 2 6. 1 ee ee ee ew ew ee CU 
Such it seems As may beseem a monarch like himself. . . . 2 2 es » i 3. 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. . . . . . S:-GRe Nas, Si ok | Richard ITI. i. 3 


That Gad, the law, my honour, and her love, Can make seem pleasiiig to her tender years . iv.4 
And this shall seem, as partly ’t is, their own, Which we have goaded onward . Coriolanus, ii. 3. 
Be that you seem, truly your country’s friend, And temperately proceed. . . . . . « . Wir 
If it be honour in vour wars to seem The same you are not . . . . ee cee cee ee | | a 
Although it seems, And so he thinks, and is no less apparent To the vulgar ave ae ee ee) ae 
Where violent sorrow seems A modern ecstasy . . ~ 6 « « « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing her hands i ak Be a fe ak Mae 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seems bruited . . . 1. 2 1 1 ee ew ew ee OM 
It is common. — If it be, Why seems it so particurar withthee? . . . .. . . Hanilet,i. 2. 
Seems, madam! nay, itis; I know not ‘seems’... 1. 1 ew ee ee ee ee 
These indeed seem, For they are actions that a man might play . . . Sa a ae ade 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, Seem to me all the uses of this world 1 ee eee 
But breathe his faults so quaint:y ‘That they may seem the taints of liberty. 2. 2. 2 2. 2.) od. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem to shatter all hisbukk . . . . . iwr 
Man delights not me: no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say so . il. 2 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, To give the world assurance ofa man. . . ill. 4. 
I do profess to be no less than I seem; to serve him truly that will put me in trust King Lear, i. 4: 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem To see the things thou dost not... . . iv. 6. 
Wretched though I seem, I can produce a champion that wiil prove What is ayoucled: there v. I 


It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, ‘Io be produced . . . . «. «© « © Othello,i. 1. 
Of a free and open nature, ‘hat thinks men honest that but seem tobe so. . . . 6 «© 6 eh 3 
Men should be what they seem; Or those that be not, would they might seem none! . . . iii. 3. 
All little jealousies, which now seem great, And all great fears . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
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SeEM. — You do seem to know Something of me, or what concerns me . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
So seem as if You were inspired to do those duties which Youtender . . . . 2.0.06. 06) ik. 
How look I, That I should seem to lack humanity ?... 2... 1 6 ew ew ew we ew eC 
That we the horrider may seem to those Which chance tofindus . . .. .... 4.6. iW. 
And make my senses credit thy relation To points that seem eee » 6 « « « Pericles, v 

SEEMED.—Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep. . . . oe ew we) Henry Vi iii. 

SEEMERS. — Hence shall we see, If power change purpose, what our seemers be A/eas. for Meas. i. 

SEEMING. — From our faults, as faults from seeming, free! . . . . . . iii. 


Seemed I ever otherwise to you ?— Out on thee ! Seeming! I will write spainet it Much ‘Ado, i iv. 


So we grew together, Like to a double cherry, seeming parted . . . . . Alid. N. Dream, iii. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart. . . iii. 
Every one fault seeming monstrous till his fellow-fault came to match it. . As Vou Like It, iii. 
That seeming to be most which we indeed least are. . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, v 
We make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourse:ves into seeming Knowledge ~ 6 «© All’s Well, it. 
These keep Seeming and savour all the winter long. . . . . . . « . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Thou art essentially mad, without seeming so... 2. ee ew ee ew wt Henry LV. ii. 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down After my seeming eee ww we) 2 2 Henry LV. , 
The fire that mounts the liquor tll’t run o’ er, In seeming to augment it wastes it //exnry V///. i. 
You sign your place and calling, 1 in full seeming, With meekness and humility... i. 


Unseemly woman in a seeming man! Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both! Romeoand Sulit, i). 


We will both our judgements join In censure of his seeming . . . 2. 26 «© « 6 « Hamlet, iii. 
Not I for love and duty, But seeming so, for my peculiarend . . . 2. 2. 2. 2s « Othello, i. 
These thin habits and poor likelihoods Of modern seeming . . . . . 2 © © «© 2. ee whe 
lam not merry; but I do beguile The thing | am, by seeming otherwise . . 2... 6. 1) Oi. 


Putting on the mere form of civil and humane seeming. . . . . 6 «© 6 6 © © © © ©) oh 
She that, so young, could give out such a seeming . 2. 1. 6 6 6 ee ew ee 
He hath a kind of honour sets him off, More than a mortal seeming . . ... . Cymbeline, i. 
IT am sorry for’t; not seeming So worthy as thy birth . . .. bey st as Se Sep . iv. 
Seen. — And when you have seen more and heard more, proceed second nely ‘ Much Ades iti. 
If ever I do see the merry days of desolation that I have seen, some shall see Love’ oL. Lost, i 1. 
O, what a scene of foolery have I seen, Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and of teen! . . ._ iv. 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen . . . . . Afid. N. Dream, iv. 
True is it that we have seen better days . . . ~ 2 © « AS You Like It, ii. 
To have seen much and to have nothing, is to have rich ees ‘and poorhands. . .... wW. 
I have drunk, and seen the spider . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Then have you lost a sight, which was to be seen, ‘canal be spoken OF eck. Se ae, el the Vv. 


Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit, More than in women commonly is seen 1 Henry VI. v. 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen Makes feared and talked of more than seen Cortolanus, iv. 
And stop those maims Of shame seen through thy country. iv. 
I have seen the day That I have worn a visor and could tell A whispering tale Rowedand Hila i. 
My only love sprung from my only hate! Too early seen unknown, and known too late! . . i. 


Never was seen so black a day as this: O woful day, O woful day! . . . iv. 
You that are honest, by being what you are, Make them best seen and known Pinos of A Pens, v. 
And I have seen The ambitious ocean swell and rage andfoam . . . . . «Julius Cesar, i. 
When beggars dié,there are no comets seen; The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes ii. 
Within the volume of which time I have seen Hours dreadful and things strange. . Aacbeth, ii. 
His beard was grizzled, — no? — It was, as I have seen it in his life, A sable silvered Hantlet, i. 
Never make known what you have seen to-night. 2. 6. 0. 6. 6 ee ee ew ee ee ee 
Never to speak of this that you have seen . . . tena ie Ae was Catia ae ae Gace a 
O, woe is me, To have seen what I have seen, see hat. re SOO) sa Ge Ree ee eT 
We have seen the best of our time: machinations, hollowness, treachery . . . Aing Lear, i. 
Full oft ’t is seen, Our means secure us, and our mere defects Prove our commodities . . ._ iv. 
The shrill-gorged lark so far Cannot be seen or heard . . «1. 1 6 ee ee ee ee, 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen tillused . 2. 2 6 6 6 1 ee ee ee we) Othello, Xi. 
It is not honesty in me to speak What I have seen and known . . «6 ee 6 ee ee OW 


1 have seen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. . . . . . « . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tisas soon Taken asseen . . + «© 6 6 © © © © © ee oh 
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Seen. — She’s a good sign, but I have seen small reflection of her wit . . . . . .Cymbeline, i. 2. 
That on the touching of her lips I may Melt and no more be seen. . . . . . + Pericles, v. 3. 
SEe1zuRE. — To whose soft seizure The cygnet’s down is harsh. . . . . . vot. and Cress. i. 1. 
SELDomM when The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. . . . . . « . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
When they seldom come, they wished for come, And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents 1 He2./ V. i. 
Those that do die of it do seldom or never recover . . .. . . =... « Ant. and Cleo. v. 
SELD-sHOWN flamens Do press among the popular throngs . . » « « « « Coriolanus, ii. 
SELF. — It is thyself, mine own self’s better part, Mine eye’s clear eye . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Swear by thy gracious self, Which is the god of my idolatry . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
But, for my single self, I had as lief not be as live to be Inawe. . . .  Fulius Cesar, i. 
SELF-ABUSE. — My strange and self-abuse Is the initiate fear that wants hard use . . Macbeth, iii. 
SELF-AFFAIRS. — Being over-full of self-affairs, My mind did lose it . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
SELF-ASSUMPTION. — In self-assumption greater Than in the note of judgement 7702. and Cress. ii. 
SELF-BREATH. — Speaks not to himself but with a pride That quarrels at self-breath . . ii. 
SELF-CHARITY. — Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice . . . . . or Othello, i ii. 
SELF-COMPARISONS.—Confronted him with self-comparisons, Point against poitit rebellious Macbeth, i. 
SELF-ENDEARED.— Nor take no shape nor project of affection, She is so self-endeared Much A da, iii. 
SELF-EXPLICATION. — A thing perplexed Beyond self-explication. . . . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
SELF-LOVE, my liege, is not so vile a sin As self-neglecting . . . . . . . + « « Henry V. ii. 
He that is truly dedicate to war Hath noself-love . . . : . 2 Henry Viiv 
SELF-NEGLECTING. — Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin Ae selicneglecting fo ges SEW a Se AM 
SELF-REPROVING. — He's full of alteration And self-reproving . ... . . . King Lear, v. 
SELFSAME. — Why, sadness is one and the selfsame thing, dearimp . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
When I had lost one shaft, I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight. . . . . Mer. of Venites 1. 
The selfsame sun that shines upon his court Hides not his visage from ourcottage Winter's Tale, iv.4. 
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For both of you are birds of selfsame feather . . . . 2 2 6 e ©) 3 Henry VI. iii. 3. 
Why, that was he. — The selfsame name, but one of better watare oe we 6 6 e Richard 111. \. 2 
For the selfsame heaven That frowns on me looks sadly upon him. . .. . ed) MS 


And with an accent tuned in selfsame key Retorts to chiding fortune . . . Troi. ana Cress. i. 3. 
Went it not so? — To the selfsame tune and words . . . . .« . « « + « « «Macbeth, i. 3. 
This is a fellow of the selfsame colour Our sister speaks of . . . . . King Lear, ii. 2. 
SELF-SLAUGHTER.—That the Everlasting had not fixed His canon *gainst self. slaughter! Hamlet, i. 2. 
Against self-slaughter There is a prohibition so divine. . . . © « 6 © « « Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
SELF-SOVEREIGNTY —Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty Only for praise sake? L.L.Lost, iv. 1 


SELF-wRonc. — Lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, I’ll stop mine ears. . . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
SELL. — Why, that’s spoken like an honest drovier: so they sell bullocks . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast and loose .. . ~ . « « Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
We that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, Have not the grace to grace it with such show. v. 2. 

I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you. .. . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
She made me vow That I should neither sell nor give nor lose it . . . . . iver 
Sell when you can: you are not for all markets . . . de ee os As You ‘Like It, iil. 5. 
For a quart d’écu he will sell the fee-simple of his salvation we ew ww we « AMD's Well, iv. 3. 
SELLER. — To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs, She passes praise . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
SEMBLABLE.—It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits 2 Hen. JV. v. 1. 
To make true diction of him, his semblable is his mirror . . . . .« « « « « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more Of semblable import. . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 4. 
SEMBLANCE. — If you go out in your own semblance, youdie . . . . » « « Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
- She’s but the sign and semblance of her honour . . eS . . « « Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Now thy image doth appear In the rare semblance that ‘T loved it first mist a rn A © 
How little is the cost I have bestowed In purchasing the semblance of my soul! Mer. af Vemicen iil. 4. 
As many other mannish cowards have That do outface it with their semblances As kon Like /1, i. 3. 
With forms being fetched From glistering semblances of piety . . . . . . Henry Vii. 2. 


Put off these frowns, An ill-beseeming semblance fora feast. . . . . Rome and Fuliet, i. 5. 
To assume a semblance That very dogs disdained . . . ....... =. King Lear, v. 3. 
SEMBLATIVE. — And all is semblative a woman’s part. . . . . . . . « « Twelfth Night, i. 4. 
Semrer. — 'T is ‘semper idem,’ for obsque hoc nihil est: ’tis all in every part . .2 Henry IV. v. 5. 
SENATORS. — The tyrant custom, most grave senators . . . . . « «© « « « « « Othello, i. 3. 
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Senp. — ’T is politicly done, To send me packing with an host of men . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 


I "ll send some packing that yet think notonit . . .. . » 2. « Richard 117. ii. 
and — This was a merry message. We hope to make the sepiler blush atit . . Henry Vi. 
Any thing that may not misbecome The mighty sender, doth he prize youat . . . ii. 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried, To the great sender turns a sour offence All's Well, v. 
SENECA cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. 2. 2... ee et ee . . Hamlet, ii. 
SENIOR. — My tough senior. — Why tough senior? . . 1 1 we ee Love s ZL. Lost, i. 


This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid. -. . . ‘ . i 
Se’NNIGHTS. — Weary se’nnights nine times nine Shall] he aenale paali and pine: . “Macbeth, i. 
Sense. — You cram these words into mine ears against The stomach of my sense . . Zempfest, ii. 


Howsoe’er you have Been justled from your senses . . . ee ee v. 
One who never feels The wanton stings and motions of the sense . . . . | Meas. for Meas. i. 
She speaks, and ‘tis Such sense, that my sense breeds with it... . e 8 tL 
Can it be That modesty may more betray our sense Than woman's lightness?” tes RD ek Se, A 
Your sense pursues not mine; either you are ignorant, Or seem socraftily. . 2... 0. . il 
The sense of death is most in apprehension. 2. 2.0. 0. 6 6 ee ee we ee ee HN 
Poor soul, She speaks this in the infirmity of sense... pi he ee: WG 


Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense Such a dependency of thing on thing SMe Ke Wi 
As there is sense in truth and truth in virtue. ow 7 7 ww we tt lt le tl lt lel CUM 


Against all sense you do importune her ©. 6 6 we ew ee ee ee ee eee 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls. . . . ee ew ew eo ew «6 Com. of Errors, it. 
Things hid and barred, you mean, from common sense? ? oo ~ . « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
All senses to that sense did make their repair, To feel only looking on fairest of fair, . 2... oO 
Methought all his senses were locked in his eve, As jewels incrystal. . . . . . 2. . i 
Warble, child; make passionate my sense of hearing . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 6 ee ee OM 
A smaller hair than may be seen, Above the sense of sense . . . . . 2. «+. 2. ews We 
O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence! . ...... =... =. Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong . . a ae | 
* Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, It pays the hearing double reconinenee’: > a- 8. 2) HE 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, pie passions? . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
You are very sensible, and yet you miss my sense... . ~ . . . Tam. of the Shrew, v 
Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds shake fair buds, And in no sense is meet or amiable. v. 
That weigh their pains in sense and do suppose What hath been cannot be. . . Adl’s Well, i. 
Whose apprehensive senses All but new things disdain . . a a af ae Us 
Our great self and our credit, to esteem A senseless help when help ast: sense we Acein ee | 
And what impossibility would slay In common sense, sense saves another way. ii. 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep; If it be thus to oor still let me sleep ! Twelfth Night, i iv. 
Your senses,unintelligent of our insufficience . . . + « « Winter's Tale, i. 
You smell this business with a sense as cold As isa dead man’s nose. . . 6 1 6 ee eC 
So surprised my sense, That I was nothing. . . . @. le “AG 
Thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down And steep ag. senses in fargetnilndas:- 2 Henry TV. in. 
All his senses have but human conditions . . 6 we we OR eae ee oe Aenry ia, 
And spirit of sense Hard as the palm of ploughman. Gt he ch . Trot. and Cress. i. 
I bring a trumpet to awake his ear, To set his sense on the siteniive bent a ee eee eee 
But, hit or miss, Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes . . . . + 1 ee ee ee 
Dost thou think I have no sense, thou strikest me thus? . . . . 6. 2 ee ee te ee 
The imaginary relish is so sweet That it enchants my sense . . iw he. a WP “eae Se, Hee 
Nor doth the eye itself, That most pure spirit of sense, behold ‘eel Ye a a, Se ee ee, 
Take it in what sense thou wilt. — They must take it in sense that feel it . Romeoand Juliet, i. 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart . . 2. 1. 1. 1 ee ee ee ee 
The five best senses Acknowledge thee their patron. . . - « « « Limon of Athens, i. 
I see no sense for ’t, But his occasions might have wooed me ‘fist ee oe Sin Ai: cee ES ze, es 
Awake your senses, that you may the better judge . . . 2 ee SFulinus Cesar, in. 


The air Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself Unto our pentles senses . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, Or else worth all the rest . . . 2. . e) i. 
Who then shall blame His pestered sensesio recoil and start? . . . . 1... ee we eC 
The time has been, my senses would have cooled To hear a night-shriek . . . . =. . + eV. 
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SENsE.—Be these juggling fiends no more believed, That palter with us in a double sense Macéeth, v. 8. 
For what we know must be and is as common As any the most vulgar thing to sense . Hamlet, i. 2. 
If damned custom have not brassed it so That it is proof and bulwark against sense... iili. 4. 
Sense, sure, you have, Else could you not have motion; but sure, that sense Is apoplexed . iii. 4 
Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thralled But it reserved some quantity of choice . . . . ili. 4 
Or but a sickly part of one true sense Could not so mope . . . ee ee aes |) a 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil, is angel yeti in this ce. & <a MR 
In despite of sense and secrecy, Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, Let the birds fly . . iii. 4 
O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven times salt, Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! iv. 5 
The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense. . . te Be Hs oR ok Tae See oie “Vie 
All other j joys, Which the inost precious square of sense pokschses: . . « « « King Lear, i... 
The tempest in my mind Doth from my senses take all feeiing else Save what beats there . iii. 4. 
Oppressed nature sleeps: This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses. . . . «ili. 6 
Your other senses grow imperfect By your eyes’ anguish . . . . . eo? ee ae ae Ae te AVEO; 
How stiff is my vile sense, That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling Of my huge sorrows! _ iv. 6. 
The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up Of this child-changed father!. . . . . . - iv. 7. 
For I ’ll refer me to all things of sense, If she in chains of magic were not bound . . Othello, i. 2. 
I do not so secure me in the error, But the main article I do approve In fearful sense . . . . i. 3. 
For nature so preposterously to err, Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense. . . . » ~ i. 3. 
As having sense of beauty, do omit Their mortal natures . 2. 1 1 1 6 ew ee ew ee 


Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? . . . Per ee «Se. 3 
O thou weed, Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet ‘That the sense aches at thee !. . ivea2 
Let husbands know Their wives have sense like them. . . oe ee ee ee ae ee 


I have rubbed this young quat almost to the sense, And he grows aren Sh Ae Se Wes te: 
O brave Iago, honest and just, That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong! . . . . V.4. 
I ’ld have thee live; For, in my sense, ’t is happiness todie. . . . ‘ Vv. 2. 
Till that the conquering wine hath steeped our sense In soft and delicate Lethe Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
You take me in too dolorous a sense; For I spake to you for your comfort. . . . . . - ive2. 
The crickets sing. and man’s o’er-laboured sense Repairs itself by rest . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 2. 
Or senseless speaking or a speaking such As sense cannot untie . . . . ~ . WH 
SENSELEsS. — O thou senseless form, Thou shalt be worshipped, kissed, loved ! Two Cia: of Ver. iv. 4. 
I would I were senseless, sir, that I might not feel your blows . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
You are thought here to be the most senseless and fitman .. . ~ « « « Much Ado, iii. 3. 
Lost with their fears thus strong, Made senseless things begin to do them wrong M. N. Dreamyiii. 2. 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart, Not to seem senseless of the bob . As You Like /t, ii. 7. 
To esteem A senseless help when help past sense we deem . ... ... =. Adl’s Well, ii. 1. 
Very brief, and to exceeding good sense—less. . . . . . . « «© « «© 3 Lwelflth Night, iii. 4. 
You are too senseless-obstinate, my lord, Too ceremonious . . . . . « . Richard //7/, iii. 1. 
Let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 4. 
No care, no stop! so senseless of expense! . . . 2. « « » « « « Limon of Athens, ii. 2. 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things{ O ian hard hearts! Fulins Ceasar, i. x. 
I am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare Subdues all pangs, all fears. . . Cymbeline, i. 1. 
Save when command to your dismission tends, And therein vou are senseless. . . . . © id. 3. 
Senseless bauble, Art thou a feodary for this act, and look’st So virgin-like without? . . .~ iii. 2. 
Or senseless speaking or a speaking such As sense cannot untie . . . 1. 1 1 ee ee 
SENSIBLE. — This sensible warm motion to become A kneaded clod. . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 


I. 
Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, and soisanass . . . . . - « Com.of Ervors, iv. 4. 
He is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts. . . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible Than are the tender horns of cockled snails . . iv. 3. 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets - 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee Mer. of Venicest ii. 9. 
You are very sensible, and yet you miss my sense... . » « « « Lam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
For being not mad, but sensible of grief, My reasonable part produces reason. . King Sohn, iii. 4. 


If thou wert sensible of courtesy, I should not make so dear a show of zeal. . . 1 Henry lV.v. 4. 
I would your cambric were sensible as your finger, that you might leave een it Coriolanus, i. 3. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible To feeling asto sight? . . . . « « « Macbeth, it. 1. 
I might not this believe Without the sensible and true avouch Of mine owneyes . Hamilet,i. 1. 
To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently abeast! . . . . . . Othello, ii. 3. 
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SENSUAL. — Thou thyself hast been a libertine, As sensual as the brutish sting itself As VY. Z. /2, ii. 7. 


SENSUALITY. — Those painpered animals That rage in savage sensuality . . . . Aluch Ado, iv. 
Sent. —I am sent with bioom before, To sweep the dust behind the door . Aid. N. Dream, v. 
Sent before my time Into this breathing world, scarce half madeup . . . . . Richard ///. i. 


No reckoning made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections on my head. Haslet, i. 


SENTENCE. — The gentleman had drunk himself out of his five sentences . . .  Alerry Wives, i. 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the brain awe aman?. . . Auch Ado, ii. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, Throttle their practised accent . . Mid. NV. Dream, v 


Good sentences and well pronounced. . foe ee a ee ce ce Alor Of Venice, 1, 
A sentence is but a cheveril glove toa good wit . 2. 1. . 6 6 1 6 0 «) Lwelfth Night, iii. 
Atter our sentence plaining comes too late... . 0 0 0 « Richard 11.1. 
Wonder lurketh in men’s ears, To steal his sweet and koneved sentences ~ 2 e © Henry Vii, 
He bears the sentence well that nothing bears B.t the free comfort... . 1). . Othello, i. 


These sentences, to sugar, or to gal!, Being strong on both sides, are equivocal ; ; 
SENTENTIOUS. — Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
He is very swift and sententious . . Se & 2 we we @ As Vou Like Mt, v. 


She hath the prettiest sententious of it, of you and rosemary . - . « « Romeoand Fultet, ii. 


SENTINEL. — Withered murder, Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf. . . . . . . Alacbeth, ii. 
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The fixed sentinels almost receive The secret whispers of each other's watch . Henry V. iv. Prol. 


SEPULCHRE. — Banished this frail sepulchre of our flesh. . . 2. 1 . 2. 6 « Richard //.i. 


As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry Of the world’s ransom. Pe ee ee ee ee | 
This sight of death ts as a bell, That warns my old age to a sepulchre: . . Romeoand Fuliet, v 
SEQUEL. — Gather the sequel by that went before . . . 2 ew ow Com. of Errors, i i. 


Mark how well the sequel hangs together: Eleven hours I spent to write it over Richard ///. iii. 


But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s admiration?. . . . . « « - Hamlet, iu. 
SEQUENT. — What to this was sequent Thou know’st already . . .. are ae a Ws 
SEQUESTER. — This hand of yours requires A sequester from liberty, fasting and Braver ‘Othello, lil. 


SEQUESTRATION.—It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration i. 


Serg. — The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o’ the sere . . . Hamlet, ii. 
SERGEANT. — This fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest. . 2. 2. 2 2 ee ew ee eC, 
Serious. — I am more serious than my custom: you Must be sotoo . . . . « . Tempest, ii. 

From this instant, There ’s nothing serious in mortality ~ . « « Macbeth, ii. 


SERMONS 1n stones and good in every thing. . . . . . As You Like It, ii: 
Come, sermon me no further: No villanous bounty yet hath passed my heart Zismon of Athens, ii. 

SERPENT. — As I dare take a serpent by the tongue . . . .. . ~ . « « Much Adov 
Do thy best To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast! . . . . . . Sid. N. Dream, ii. 


Methought a serpent eat my heart away, And you sat smiling at his cruel prey ..... ii. 
With doubler tongue Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung ad 9 Gael ane 
Vile thing, let loose, Or I will shake thee from me like aserpent!. . 2. . 2. 2. 6 . 6 ili 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? . 2. . ee ee) OMr. of Venice, iv. 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent bythe tongue . . ..... +. « « . King Sohn, iii. 


I'll tell thee what, my friend, He is a very serpent in my way . . Hi. 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee To make a second fall of cursed man? ? Richard 1. ili. 


Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove A serpent that will ay thee tothe heart ... v. 
Their music frightful as the serpent’s hiss . . 2 2 2 ee) 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor More than thy fine and envy <-k - « . Cortolanus, i. 
A serpent’s egg, Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous: . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
Look like the innocent flower. But be the serpent under "t . . 2... 6 © « © Macbeth, i. 
*T is given out that, sleeping in my orchard, A serpent stung me . .. . . . . Hamlet, i. 


The serpent that did sting thy father’s life Now wears hiscrown . . . 6 6 6 se ee eh 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is To have a thankless child! . . . . . Aéng Lear, i. 
Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse! . 2. 0. 6 1 6 ee ee ew ee) Othello, iv. 
Where ’s my serpent of old Nile? Forsohecallsme. . . » e 2 « « Ant. and Clea. i. 
Melt Egypt into Nile ! and kindly creatures Turn all to serpents! Br . -e ae owe Bs Se te Se Re 


Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the operation of yoursun. . . . . . I 


’T is a strange serpent.—’T isso. And the tearsofitarewet . . . 2. «© © © «© © «© Oh 


Re 


Szrpico. — Now, the dry serpigo on the subject! . . . . 1. 1 6 « ©) Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
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SERVANT. — Too low a mistress for so high a servant. . . . . + + TwoGen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Servants must their masters’ minds fulfil . . . . » 0 + « Com. of Errors, iv. 1. 
Let me be your servant: Though I look old, yet I am stione “ava lusty . . As You Like /t, ii. 3. 
The best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts be servants to you! . . . Adl’s Well, i. 1. 
You never had a servant to whose trust Your business was more welcome . . . . . .. iv. 4 
Your servant’s servant is your servant, madam . . ~ 0 0 ee ©) Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
Love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy pileats ae oh, -% » 0 6 1 Henry IV. iii. 3. 
I had rather be their servant in my way Than sway with them in theirs » + « « Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
Being unprepared, Our will became the servant todefect. ... . ~ « « « Macbeth, ii. 


I 

Every good servant does not all commands: No bond but to do just ones . . . Cysmibeline, v. 1. 
SERVANTED. — My affairs Are servanted toothers. . . . . . » s+ » « « Coriolanus, v. 2. 
Serve.—I have a sonnet that will serve the turn To give the onset to thy good 7wo Gen. of Ver. iii. 2. 


Sure, one of you does not serve heaven well, that you are socrossed . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
Shall we serve heaven With less respect than we do minister To our gross selves? Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
The fairest grant is the necessity. Look, what will serve is fit. . . . . . . Much Ado,i. 1. 
Will it serve for any model to build mischiefon?. . . . 1. 1. 1 6 ew ew we ew ew we he 


Masters, do you serve God ?— Yea, sir, we hope ......2.. ee ee ee 7 : 
Do not forget to specify, when time and place shall serve, that lamanass ...... vd. 
And how do you?— Very il} too. — Serve God, love me andmend ..........Vv.2. 
Priscian! a little scratched, ’t willserve. . . . 2 2 2 6 6 « « « « « Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 
I have enough to serve mine ownturn . . 2 6 6 6 1 1 ee we Mt. N. Dream, iii. 1. 
Bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will come into dinner. Mer. of Venice, iii. 5. 
Pray thee, let it serve for table-talkk 2 2. 1. 6 1. 1 1 ee ee ee ee ee LS 
Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you .. .... . . «Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
When they are bound tu serve, love andobey. . . . . 1... ee ew ew ew ew we OW 
I see things may serve long, but not serveever . . . . . . 1. 1 « « «© All's Well, ii. 2. 


If he serve God, We ’ll serve Him too and be his felowso . . . . . . « . Richard /1/. iii. 
And that small model of the barren earth Which serves as paste and cover to our bones . . iii. 2 
There is no excuse shall serve; you shall not be excused . . . . . . . . .2 Henry IV.v. 4. 
And we must take the current when it serves, Or lose our ventures . . . . Fulins Cesar, iv. 3. 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, When our deep plots do pall. . . . . Hamlet, v. 2. 
You are one of those that will not serve God, if the devil bid you . . . . . . . « Othello, i. 
She is served As I would serve arat - . se we ww Cy nbeline, v. § 
SERVED. — Had I but served my God with half the zeal I anced oe king. . . Henry W//1. iii. 2 
The guests are come, supper served up, youcalled . . . . . . + « +» Romeoand Fultet, i. 3. 
4 

I 


N 
. 


It is a most sharp sauce. And is it not well served in toa sweet goose? . «1 we ee 
What touches us ourself shall be last served . . ew ew ww ww SFulins Caesar, iii. 
Mark Antony I served, who best was worthy Best to beserved. . . . + - Ant.and Cleo. v. 1. 
She is served As I would servearat . . . cae ae . 6 ee ) Cymbeline,v 


5 
SERvice. — Remember I have done thee worthy. service ; “Told thee no ies . « « «© Lempest, i. 2 
For you know that love Will creep in service where it cannot go . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 2 
1 am still Attorneyed at your service. . . . 2 2 «6 6 « 6 6 « «© « « Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
If [ last in this service, you must case me in leather. . . . 2... « «© Com. of Errors, ii. 1 
Command me any service to the world’send . . . . . . «2 ee 0 © + Much Ada, ii. 1 
And shape his service wholly tomy hests . . 6 2 6 6 2 «6 6 eo « « Love's L. Lost, v.2 
You are too officious In her behalf that scorns your services. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2 
1 am famished in his service; you may tell every finger I have with my ribs . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Is ‘old dog’ my reward? Most true, I have Jost my teeth in your service . . As Vou Like It, i. 
To be my foster-nurse When service should in my old limbs lielame. . . . . . =. . | ii. 
1’ll do the service of a younger man In all your business and necessities . . . ... . i 
The constant service of the antique world, When service sweat for duty, not formeed. . . ii. 
Sweat but for promotion, And having that, do choke their service up Even with the having . ii. 
The poorest service is repaid with thanks . . . . . . . « « « = Tam.of the Shrew, i. 
Service is no heritage  % or ae ~ oe ew ew we) AM’ s Well, i. 
The merit of service is seldom attributed to the true and exact performer te oe Dig Se. Se Mat as” ARNE 
She that would alter services with thee, The Fortunate-Unhappy . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
His counsel now might do me golden service . . . 1. 1 1 ew eo ee ee ee ew CY 
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Service. — I tender you my service, Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young. Richard //. ii. 3 
1 know not whether God will have it so, For some displeasing service 1 have done 1 Henry JV. iit. 2 
So service shall with steeled sinews toil, And labour shall refresh itself with hope /enry V. ii. 2 
Is an honourable badge of the service . . ee Vv. 7 
And now has left me, Weary and old with sdtvice: to the jeecy Ola vide stceach Henry VUIL. ii. 2 
I know his noble nature — not to let Thy hopeful service perish too . . . iil, 2 
Your last service was sufferance, "t was not voluntary . . . . 6. 2. « - oma and Cres. ii. 1 
’T is mad idolatry To make the service greater than the god. . . . 1. 1 eee ee CO 2 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done, In most accepted pain . 2. . . 2. 6 6 ss AM 3. 
All our service In every point twice done and then done double . . . . . « .)) Mlacheth, i. 6 
As this temple waxes, The inward service of the mind and soul Grows wide withal . Haslet, i. 3 
Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable ee two dishes, but to one table . . iv. 3 
Now It did me yeoman's service... Gs ee ee he Sie ae ae te en 
Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy aK My : services are ‘beuad’.: . « « « « King Lear,i.2 
If you come slack of former services, You shall dowell . 2. 1. 6 6 se we et ee ee th B 
*T is the curse of service, Preferment goes by letter and affection . . . . . . . « Othello,i. 1. 
Their hearts attending on themselves, And, throwing but shows of service on their Jords. . . i. 1 
I lack iniquity Sometimes to do me service. . . be, ae NG OR i 
That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, Nor purposed merit in Futurity et ee 
] have done the state some service, and they know’t . . . he ee ee, OF 
Do it at once; Or thy precedent services are all But accidents inpurposed: “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
Make denials Increase your services . . . ~ 2 ew 6 «) Cymbeline, ii. 3. 
If it be so to do good service, never Let me be ‘ehiinted eervicesble. a ee eee ee ee ee |e 
This service is not service, so being done, But being so allowed . . . . . . oe ML 3. 

SERVICEABLE, — I know thee well: a serviceable villain. . . 2. 2. 2. 1. w. Rae Lear, iv. 6. 

Service. —A breath thou art, Servile toall the skyey influences . . . . . Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 1. 

SERVING-MAN. — A serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my hair . Aéng Lear, iii. 4 

SERviToR. — Let former grudges pass, And henceforth I am thy true servitor . 3 Henry VJ. iit. 3 
Come, I have heard that fearful commenting Is leaden servitor to dull delay . Richard //1/. iv. 3 

Servitupe. — This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 2. 2. 1 1 1.) .Com. of Errors, iv 1 

Set. — I would you were set, so your affection would cease. . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1 
I had rather be set quick 1’ the earth And bowled to death with eee ! . . Merry Wives, iti. 4 
”T is set down so in heaven, but not inearth . . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. iv. 4 
Set thee down, sorrow! for so thev say the fool said, and so aed, and I the fool Love’s L. Lost, iv. 3 
O spite! O he!l ! I see you all are bent To set against me for your merriment Afid. N. Dream, iii. 2 
Railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In good set terms and yet a motley fool 4s Fou Lrke /t, ii. 7 
Ay, my lord; even so As it is here setdown . . . » 2 « «© Winter's Tale, i. 2 
I love a ballad but even too well, if it be doleful matter anerrily set down ae OD, a ee cee A 
And shall I now give o’er the yielded set? . 2. 2. . 1 we ee ee ee Kings Sohn, v. 2 
Who sets me else? by heaven, I’ll throw atall . . . . 1. 1. ew ee Richard I. iv. 1. 
Come, come, I know thou wast setontothis . . 2... 0. 2. 1 ee ew ee 2 2 Henry 1Vi. 51.1. 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? . .. ~ + © «) Richard 117. ii. 3 
I have set my life upon a cast, And I will stand the hazard of the die. ho CB Sy Pa ee OO 
As sure a card as ever won the set. . . ‘ 2 ee ew ew ew ew Tittus Andron. vi 
Set on your foot, And with a heart newefired I follow you oe ew ew ww.) SFulius Cesar, iit 
When the battle’s lost and won. That willbe erethe set ofsun .. . . . . . Alacheth,i.1 
It makes him, and it mars him; it sets him on, and it takes him off . . . 1. . ww. COB 
Why, what should be the fear? I do not set my life ata pin’s fee. . . . . . . Hamilet,i.4 
Meet it is I set it down, That one may‘smile, and smile, and beavillain . . . . 1... 7S 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was borntosetitright! . . 2... Ji 5 
I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not pared to have it thus set down. ._ ii. 2 
Set down with as much modesty as cunning . . ae ee GQ ee 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, To give the moda: assurance e of aman. ... . ii4 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, That sets us allatodds . . . . . . King Lear,i.3 
Learn more than thou trowest, Set less than thou throwest . . So ge a eee Oe 
That never set a squadron in the field, Nor the division of a battle caows 2 e + « « Othello, i. 1 
1°ll set down the pegs that make this music, As honestasITam. . . .. . .- . . . « du 
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Set.—He ’l! watch the horologe a double set, If drink rock not hiscradle. . . . . Othello, ii. 3. 
Speak of me as | am; nothing extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice .. . sem 
SETTER. — Thou setter up and plucker down of kings. . 2. 2. 2... 2 ee) 3 Hesivy VI, il. 3. 
Settinc. — And therefore, setting all this chat aside, Thus in plainterms Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
The setting sun, and music at the close, As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last Richard //. ii. 1. 
From that full meridian of my glory, 1 haste now to my setting. . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 2. 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun . . . yo 28 - + « « Ltmon of Athens, i. 2. 
SETTLED. — Flown over many knavish professions, he settled only. in rogue . . Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
Ere we have thy youthful wages spent, We’ll light upon some settled low content 4s You Like It, ii. 3. 
No, he ’s settled, Not to come off, in his displeasure . . . 2 2 ee ©) Henry V1ITT. iit. 2. 
I am settled, and bend up Each corporal agent to this terrible feat oe ee et) Macheth, i. 7. 
SETTLING. — Trouble him no more Till further settling . . . . . . . . . « King Lear, iv. 7. 
Seven hundred pounds and possibilities i is goot gifts . . . . 6 . « «) Merry Wives, i. 1. 
Seven times tried that judgement is, That did never choose amiss . . . . <Afer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
And one man in his time plays many parts, His acts being seven ages . . As }on Like It, ii. 7. 
All is uneven, And every thing is lett at six and seven . ... . . . « « Richard 11. ii. 2. 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Tom's food for seven long year King Lear, iii. 4. 
Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, Till now some nine moons wasted . . Othello, i. 3. 
SEVENTEEN. — From seventeen years till now almost fourscore Here lived 1 . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; But at fourscore it is too latea week. . . ._ ii. 3. 
SEVERAL. — I suffered the pangs of three several deaths. . . . . . . . « Merry Wives, iii. 5. 
My lips are no common, though several they be . . . . . . ww « 6 Love’s L. Lost, ii. 1 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, Come to one mark . . . . « we e ee Henry V. i. 2. 
SEVERE. — With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws. . . As You Like It, ii. 7 
SEVERED. — Thus have you heard me severed from my bliss . . . . . « «Com. of Errors,i.1. 
Here are severed lips, Parted with sugar breath . . . . . . . - ee) Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
SevERING.—What envious streaks Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 5. 
Severity. — It is too general a vice, and severity must cure it . . . . . Seas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Sew. — She can sew. — That’s as much as to say, Cansheso? . . . Jwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
Sewep. — She but lost her tongue, And in a tedious sampler sewed her mind. . 7itus Andron. ii. 4. 
SEWING. — You are manifest housekeepers. What are you sewing here? . . . . Cortolanus, i. 3. 
Sex. —’T is not maidenly: Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
You have simply misused our sex in your love-prate. . . . . « « « « As You Like It, iv. 1. 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex Commonly are . . . . ~ . « « Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, Being so fathered and so ‘husbanded® ? Snlius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Sexton. — Old Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time . . . . . . . . King Fohn, iit. 
SHADE. — Under the cool shade of asycamore . . . «© + © © © © © we Lowe's L. Lost, v 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs . . . 6 + + 6 + 6 « 6 ee) AS You Like It, ii. 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. . . . + . ~ « « « Richard 17. i. 
Let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon .. . 3 Henry IV. i. 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of death Environ you! . . . « « »t Henry VI. v. 
Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there Weep our sad basoine empty . . . Machath, iv. 
SHADOW.—To think that she is by, And feed upon the shadow of perfection 7wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
I am but a shadow: And to your shadow will I make truelove. . 2... «© «© «© © es 
Your falsehood shall become you well To worship shadows and adore false shapes . . iv. 
Love like a shadow flies when substance Jove pursues . . . . «© « « » « Merry Wives, i i. 
That the time may have all shadow and silence init. . . . . . « « + Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Momentany as a sound, Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ~ 2 « « ©) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook . . . . gi ies eh Hee lB ky ete, Me Ga ORL 
The best in this kind are but shadows ; and the waist are no worse . .. 2. 26 «© © « « YY: 
He falls straight a capering: he will fence with his own shadow . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Some there be that shadows kiss; Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 2 2. 6 2 6 ee ee) Oo 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow In underprizing it . . . . . . + + iii. 
So far this shadow Doth limp behind the substance. . . . 2. . 2 « - iii. 
I’lt go find a shadow and sigh till he come. . 2 2 6 6 2 8 eo ee ‘As You’ ‘Like It, iv. 
He has been yonder i’ the sun practising behaviour to his own shadow . . . Twelfth Night, ii. % 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, The shadow of myself.formed in hereye . . King John, il. 1. 
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Suapow. — Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. . . . . . . « « Richard //. ii. 2. 


Which, looked on as it 1s, is nought but shadows Of what itisnmot. . 2. . . 2. . 6 ee) Ooh 


2. 


The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed [he shadow of your face. . . . 1... « 6 ive 
These external manners of laments Are merely shadows to the unseen grief . . . . . .) Ow dt. 
I am vour shadow, my lord; I’li follow you .. . ee . « .2 Henry LV. ii. 2 
Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach In shadow of stich greatness | cera. 40 iv. 2 
No, no, [ am but shadow ot myself: You are deceived, my substance is not here 1 Henry VI. li. 3. 
Must he be then as shadow ot himself? . 2... oe ae ee ee ae ee Vv. 4. 
That are the substance Of that great shadow I did represent a NY wee ie 2 eas VI. 1. I. 
We'll yoke together, like a doubie shadow . . . ee ~ «© « 3 Henry VI. Ww. 6. 
Have no delicht to pass away the time, Unless to spy my siaclow:i in ihe sun. . Ruchard //]. 1.1 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, That | may see my shadow as I pass. . . . .i.2. 
Then came wandering by A shadow like an angel . 2. 2 2 1 6 ee ew we we ee 
I called thee then poor shadow, painted queen . . . 1. 1 1 ew ee te ew ee ew IM 
Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows . . . OG ere Se Gea, Br OWES 
Shadows to-night Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard . a ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow Which he treads on atnoon . . Cortolanus, i. 1. 
That so the shadows be not unappeased, Nor we disturbed with prodigies . . Zitus Andron. i. 1 
Grief has so wrought on him, He takes false shadows for true substances . . . . . . © il, 2. 
How sweet is love itself possessed, When but love’s shadows are sorichin joy! Romeoand Fultet, v.1 
Hence, horrible shadow! Unreal mockery, hence! . . oe oe © ww 6 Macbeth, iii. 


Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; Come like shadawssisor depart! te a, EE a 
Out, out, brief candle! Life’ se but-a walking shadow, a poor player . . 2... 2... YW. 


The very substance of the ambitious is acd the shadow of adream ... . . Hamilet, ii. 
il. 


A dream itself is buta shadow ... . i As “yen Ge, as oa Go Bs ee Sh ae Se 
Swear ? and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? . .« ww ww ew ew te te) Othello, ii. 
Haply you shall not see me more; or if, A mangled shadow . . . . . . «. Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence, and rest Upon your never-withering banks of flowers Cymbeline, v. 
SHADOWED. — The shadowed livery of the burnished sun. . ~ . 6 « «Mer. of Venice, ii. 


SHADOWING. — Nature would not invest herself in such shadow ing passion . . . . Othello, iv. 
SHapy.—For aye to be in shady cloister mewed, To live a barren sister all your life AZ. V. Dream, i. 


SHAFT. — This murderous shaft that’s shot Hath not vet lighted. . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, I shot his fellow of the seifaamne flight Mer, of Ven.i.t. 
The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft. . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you mortally, Yet glance fil wandernely on us Pericles, ii. 

SHAKE. — You shake the head at so long a breathing. . ~ 2 «© © « .) Much Ado, ii. 
Vile thing, let loose, Or I will shake thee from me like a seinen! - « « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Thou shalt hear how he will shake me up . . . AS he Like [t, 1. 
Here ’s a stay That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death Out of his rags! . . « King ia ii. 
See thou shake the bags Of hoarding abbots; imprisoned angels Set at liberty. . . ii 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; And rouse from sleep that fell anatanny ‘ iil. 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, He doth unfasten so and shake a friend. . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, And our air shakes them passing scornfully //enry V. iv. 2. 
Time is like a fashionable host That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand /'ro?. & Cress. iii. 


Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones Out of thy garments. . . . . Corfolanus. iii. 
A better head her glorious body fits Than his that shakes for age and feebleness 7vtus A ndron. i. 
When the fit was on him, I did mark Howhe did shake . . . . ~ 0 6) Fultus Caesar, i. 


After this let Cazsar seat him sure; For we will shake him, or worse jaye endure .....i 


Shakes so my single state of man that function Is smothered in surmise. . . . . Macbeth, i. 


That no compunctious visitings of nature Shake my fell purpose. Bor tae He i a gD 
Some say, the earth Was feverous and did shake. ~’I was a rough night a a ae ee ee | 
Fears and scruples shake us: In the great hand of God I stand . . ... 0.0.0.) Ok 


And s'eep In the affliction of these terrible dreams That shake us ilies by SLB te ae ser AN: 
Thou canst not say I did it: never shake Thy gory locks atme. . . . Uh 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear Shall never sag with doubt nor Patiake with fear. an 
I am ashamed That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus . . . . . King Lear, i. 


Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, That thou mayst shake the supecflux. tothem . . iii. 
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SHAKE. — It is not words that shake me thus. . - . Othello, iv. 
i, 3. 
SHAKED. — He is so shaked of a burning quotidian tertian, that itis most lamentable Henry V. ii. 

O, when degree is shaked, Which is the ladder to all high designs . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 


And hke the tyrannous breathing of the north Shakes all a our ‘buds from growing . Cymbeline, 


SHAKEN. — So shaken as we are, so wan with care, Find we a time for frighted peace 1 Hen. / 1’. 


What your wisdoms could not discover, these shallow fools have brought to light fuck Ado, v 


That loose grace Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools. . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
As he that leaves A shallow plash to plunge him inthe deep... . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 


You 're shallow, madam, in great friends . . . . © 0 ew ew tw tw ww ts Abb Well, i. 
You are idle shallow things: I am not of your element e - « Twelfth Night, iii. 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of, For shallow draught and bulk unprizable Sa ae ee ee 
Much too shallow, To sound the bottom of the after-times. é . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


His addiction was to courses vain, His companies unlettered, rude, and sliallow . « Henry V.i. 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, When thousands weep more than did ae at Heian a: to: 
Fantastically borne By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth. . .. . . . A 
I have perhaps some shallow spint of judgement. . . 2. 2. 6. 2. 6 6 6 6 oD ‘Heney VI. ia. 
Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance . . . . . . « ee ee | Richard I11. ivi. 
Your reasons are too shallow and too quick . . aries Sa Bt Oe Sere. We ce. EMG 
The sea being smooth, How many shallow bauble boats care sail ! . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
All the voyage of their life Is bound in shallows and in miseries . . . . . S$udius Caesar, iv. 
Shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, worsted-stocking knave King Lear, ii. 
SHAMBLES. — As summer flies are in the shambles, That quicken even with blowing . Othello, iv. 
SHAME. — I do repent me, as it is an evil, And take the shame with joy . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


Se bie ache ee See ke os oe oe 


I. 
3- 


i.e 
SHAKING. — This will shake your shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly . . . . Zempest, ii. 
He has much worthy blame laid upon him for shaking off so good a wife . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? Why dost thou look so sadly? . Kung Sohn, iii. 
Macbeth Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above Put on their instruments . . . Macbeth, iv. 
SHALEs.—Shall suck away their souls, Leaving them but the shales and husks of men Henry V. iv. 
SHALLow. — I "Il show my mind According to my shallow simple skill. . Zwo Gen. of Verona, i. 


4- 
2. 


The vile conclusion I now begin with grief and shame to utter . . v. 
’T is a passing shame That I, unworthy body as I am, Should censure alias Pao Cex: of Verona i.2. 
My shame and guilt confounds me. . «© «© © + © © © © © «© © v. 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed . . . 2 © 6 © © © © © Com. of E aps ili. 
I shall have law in Ephesus, To your notorious shame. . . let ade ke sale A ental SE ae. RYE 


Death is the fairest cover for her shame That may be wished for ~ 6 «© « « « Much Ady, iv. 
Doth not every earthly thing Cry shame upon Wer? i se Se oe ee ee we SE es Se we SB, 


Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames. . the Fi. Bla ay chy, ae Lon EVRY 


A thousand innocent shames In angel whiteness beat away those blushes Ethie tay ee glo. Yas, WS 
Which I had rather seal with my death than repeat overtomy shame ........ +z 


So the life that died with shame Lives in death with glorious fame ....... 2... ~= =~”: 
How well this yielding rescues thee from shame! . . . . + + + » « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame . . Ny hE Sy ee) es 
Sweet fellowship in shame! One drunkard loves another of the name... .. «6. «6 «iv. 
You whoreson loggerhead! you were born todo me shame . . . . « « «© «© 6 © e © AV. 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, No touch of bashfulness? . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon . . iS. Se a> AN 


Forget the shames that you have stained me with, Supply your present wanter Mer. of Venice, i. 
What, must | hold a candle to my shames? They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light ii. 
But of force Must yield to such inevitable shame As tooffend . ...... . +6. . Jv. 


I was beset with shame and courtesy. . OW Re a we ae we 
A divulged shame Traduced by odious ballads Me ae BS ie ee Jah ah A ire. “ag AS Wed, 


His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps . . . . « King Sohn, ii. 
Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame, And hang a : calfecckin. on ahs recreant limbs ._ iii. 
And bitter shame hath spoiled the sweet world’s taste, That it yields nought but shame . . iii. 
A fellow by the hand of nature marked, eer and signed to doa deed of shame . . . . iv. 
Deep shame had struck me dumb. . . dcr eS, OE! EP Se eS 
This is the bloodiest shame, The wildest savages the vilest siroke WS a Re er A 
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Suame. — My life thou shalt command, but not my shame... . . . . . Richard //. iv. 
Wert thou regent of the world, It were a shame to let this land by lease. . . oe & aha 
But for thy world enjoying but this land, Is it not more than shame to shame itso? . . . . ii. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee! These words hereafter thy tormentors be! . ii. 
’T is shame such wrongs are borne Inhim. . . : a nae ee | 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, Or fill ‘ip chronicles in ume to come? 1 Henry 1V.i. 
To shame the devil By telling truth: tell truth and shame the devil . . . . . 1. ee) OGM 
Though it be a shame to be on any side butone . . . . «© «we ee ee 2 Henry IV. 1. 
It is worse shame to beg than to be on the worst side. . «6 7 ee we we we et el 


It is a shame to be thoughton . . . a ae ete Me ee ce as ek AMG 
That argues but the shame of your offence: A rotten case abides no ochandivng:, the ae Sep se ae. SAWS 
Reproach and everlasting shame Sits mocking in our plumes . i 8 . . « « Henry V. iv. 


Shame and eternal shame, nothing but shame! Let us die in honour RS as CR ae Sa oo 
Let life be short; else shame will be too long. . . 1. 2 6 6 ee ew ew ew we lw CY 
The shame hereof will make me hide my head. . . . . . 2 «. «© ee ee 3 Henry V1.3. 
Thy cheeks Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses. 2. 6. 2. 1 6 6 6 ee ew ee OD 
My age was never tainted with such shame. . . a ee a ae iv. 
Gazing on thy face, With envious looks, laughing at thy shame Cee a ae Henry V1. ii. 
I should rob the deathsman of his fee, Quitting thee thereby of ten thoasad shares ee ee 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not shameless . . . . . . «. 3 Henry V/. i. 
Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave the world, Thou cacodemon! . . . . . Richard /11. i. 3. 
Urge neither charity nor shame to me: Uncharitably with me have you dealt. . . . . . . i 3 
My charity is outrage, life my shame; And in that shame still live my sorrow’s rage! . . . . i. 3. 
Bloody will be thy end; Shame serves thy life and doth thy death attend . . . . . .. iveg 
Do you with cheeks abashed behold our works, And call them shames?. . Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Both our honour and our shame in this Are dogged with two strange followers . . . . . . i. 3. 
Never shame to hear What you have nobly done. . . . 2 6 «© «© © «© « « Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
And stop those maims Of shame seen through thy country . 2. . 2. 2 1 6 2 1 ew ew OWS 
He was not born to shame: Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit. . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2. 
Shame itself! Why do you make such faces?. . . 2. « © «© 6 «© «© «© «© « « Macbeth, iii. 4. 
O shame! where isthy blush? Rebellious hell, If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones Hamlet, iii. 4. 

Nature her custom holds, Let shame say what itwill . 2. 6. 2. 6 6 6 1 ee ew ew ew ew M7, 
I will gain nothing but my shame and the odd hits . 2. 2. 6 6 6 0 6 ew ew ew ew ee ew OW 
Who cover faults, at last shame them derides . . . King Lear, i. 1. 
The shame itself doth speak For instant remedy. 2. 2. 2 1 1 6 1 ew 6 ew te ww te wt Le he 
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Makest thou this shame thy pastime? . . . a Wh, ta” Oe tet lee ar oa an he Ns 
I ’ll not chide thee ; Let shame come when it will, I do aiot call ie Ge BY Ua . Hae Bes Se a 
A sovereign shame soelbowshim. . . ST PD a AS ce ees a ea > Se <A “ANS 
That burning shame Detains him from Cordelia a ae ee ae ee BRS? a, Be 
I confess it is my shame to be so fond; but it is not in my virtue ‘6 amend it. . . . Othello, i. 3. 
I never saw an action of such shame. . . oe ew ww we ww) Amt. and Cleo. iii. 10. 
Speak to him: He is unqualitied with very shane a ae gcd Be 8 ee NN 
Bending down His corrigible neck, his face subdued To paneeratve shame cs eh Gay de eV Pes 
O Czsar, what a wounding shame isthis! . . A On 8 ca te, PG - v2. 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin The fashion iP ae i, A cay ike la Cc ebalinac¥ v. I. 
And cowards living To die with lengthened shame . . . . «. 6 6 e we oe se sw Re 


3 
SHAMED. — You’re shamed, you're overthrown, you’re undone forever! . . Mersey Wives, iii. 3. 

There would be no period to the jest, should he not be publicly shamed. . . . 1... . Iv. 2. 
Death is a fearful thing. — And shamed life a hateful . . . . 1 1). «0 ~Meas. for Meas. iii. 1 
If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that was never gracious. . . . . .As You Like It, i.2 
SHAMEFAST. — A blushing shamefast spirit that mutinies ina man’s bosom . . . Richard ///. i. 4. 
SHANK.— His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide For his shrunk shank As Vou Like /t, ii. 7. 
Draw, you rogue, or I’ll so carbonado your shanks . . . . . . « « « « s King Lear, ii. 2. 
SHapgr. — Thou think’st there is no more such shapes ashe. . . . . . . « « « Lempest, i. 2. 
Nor can imagination form a shape, Besides yourself, to like of . . . ie OMe 
Seeing you are beautified With goodly shape . . . a Ae "Two Gen. oF Varo lv. 1. 
It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, Women to change their shapes than men their minds . . Vv. 4. 
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SHAPE.—To the forge with it then; shape it: I would not have things cool . . Merry Wives, iv. 2 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, She isso self-endeared. . . . . . Much Ado,iii. 1. 
He hath wit to make an ill shape good, And shape to win grace though he had no wit Z. L. Lost, ii. x. 
Like the eye, Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of forms. . . .. . v. 2 
I mistake your shape and making quite. . . .... be Ge tae Se Mid. N. Driawisi ii, 2 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note; So is mine eye enthralled tothyshape .... ie. 


Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing A local habitation andaname. . . coe. Wet 
Never did I know A creature, that did bear the shape of man, So keen. . . Mer. of Vena ili. 2. 
And succeed thy father In manners, asin shape!. . . we ew ew wwe AL'S Well, i, 1. 
So full of shapes is fancy That it alone is high fantastical . . . . 2. . . + Lwelfth Night, i. 1. 
Only shape thou thy silence tomy wit . . . . Vat Wi edie en ae Oe a 
In dimension and the shape of nature A gracious person i, We he See We tee RL ae ae 
At my nativity The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes . . . . + ©» 18 Heavy IV. ini. 1. 
Let time shape, and thereanend . . ee eo ew ww ww) 628 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
Quick, forgetive, full of nimble fiery and delectable shapes ee ae oe ee ee ee ee ee |e 
When I do shape In forms imaginary the unguided days . . . «1 6 «© 6 ee ew ee IM 
Foul indigested lump, As crooked in thy manners as thy shape! ... . . .2 Henry VI. v. 1. 


I can add colours to the chameleon, Change shapes with Proteus . . . . . 3 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes! . . . . 0 ee ew ee « Richard 117, ii. 2. 
Ihavea young conception in my brain; Be you my time to banei it to some shape Troi. and Cress. 1.3. 


Hit or miss, Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes . . . 1. . Gi wis. (Saal ede Re 
She comes In shape no bigger than an agate-stone . . ar a ee Romeo and Fuliet,i. 4. 
All shapes that man goes up and down in from fourscore to thirteen . . «© Limon of Athens, ii.2. 
O, see the monstrousness of man When he looks out in an ungrateful shape!. . . . . Hib 2. 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall never tremble . . . . . . . Macbeth, iil. 4. 
Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief, That can denote metruly . . . . Hamdlet,i. 2 


SHARK. — Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf Of the ravined salt-sea shark . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 1 
SHARP. — Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v.11 


Thou comest in such a questionable shape That I will speak tothee . . ........2. <.84 
The devil hath power To assume a pleasing shape . . 2. 1. 1. 2 0 oe ew ee we ew (CD, 
Imagination to give them shape, or time to act themin . 2. 2. 6. 2 2 6 6 ee ee ew) te, 
Do you see yonder cloud that ’s almost in shape of acamel?. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 1 we ee Ot 
I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, Come short of whathedid . . . 2... 4... ew ee ive, 
There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew them how we will . . . . . . . . «V2.2. 
SHAPED.—I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks... ~ 0 6 6 6 « Richard 111.3. 1. 
It is shaped, sir, like itself; and it is as broad as it hath breadth ae Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
The more of you ’t was felt, the more it shaped Unto my end of stealing ther. - Cymbeline, v. 5. 
SHARD-BORNE. — The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums . . . . . . . .« Alacheth, 11. 2. 
SHARDS. — They are his shards, and he their beetle . . . . . . . . . « Amt. and Cleo. iii. 2. 
SHARE. — The fewer amen, the greater share of honour . ..... +... =. Henry V.w. 3. 
That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 3. 


For his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. . . . «. . . Henry V. ii. 3. 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw 1 Henry VJ. ii. 4. 
You are a little, By your good favour, too sharp... ~ 0 0 « e © Henry VITI. v. 3. 
No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, You are so empty ofthem. Troi. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Tuned too sharp in sweetness For the capacity of my ruder powers . . . . . - ee se) OM 2, 


You are very short with us; But, if we live, well be as sharp with you . . Titus Andron. i. 1. 
Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; it isa most sharp sauce . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
So out of time, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. . . . . 6. «6 «6 « © «© ith § 
Meacre were his looks, Sharp miserv had worn him tothe bones . . . . . 2. 6. - ee WT 


Pray can I not, Though inclination be as sharpas will. . . . 6 © we ee Hamlet, iii. 3. 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — Necessity’s sharp pinch 1. . . . . King Lear, itt. 4 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind . . . . bs eth lil. 4. 


SHARPER. — Betrays to slander, Whose sting is sharper than the word's is Sa Os Ww Silerie Tale, ii. 3. 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is To have athankless child! . . . . . Xing Lear, i. 4. 
SHARP-LOOKING. — A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch . . . . « Com. of Errors, v.1. 
SHARPNESS, — Contempt nor bitterness Were in his pride or sharpness 2 0 0 0 6 A's Well, i. 2. 
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SHARPNESS. — Thou must not take my former sharpness ill. . . . . . « « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
SHATTER. — A sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem to shatter all his bulk . . Aasndet, ii. 
SHEARS. — Think you I bear the shears of destiny? . . . . ee tw we King Fokn, iv. 
With his shears and measure in his hand, Standing on sippers boon 8 ae ane ee ee SE 
SHEEN. — In grove or green, By fountain clear, or spangled starlight gheen . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen . . . 1. 1 ee ee . . Hamlet, ii. 
Sneep. — A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep . . ee le Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
The shepherd seeks the sheep, aid not the sheep the shepherd eo ee a ee ek te a Se 
The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd . . . . . fen whic ed Bt Ae «ey 52 Se A, EO ae Gg 
That good pasture makes fat sheep . . . . eee ew we ew AS Vou Like It, iii. 
To wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep’s heart a ae gece Th a a 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, I should be as merry as the day is jong , qikine Fokn, iv. 
Thee I’ll chase hence, thou wolf in sheep’s array . . 2. 1 1 we ee we tt Henry VIA, 
Sheep run not half so treacherous from the wolf . . . . is ME Be La ge oR Se a <a 
I had rather be a tick in a sheep than such a valiant 1 jienerance ~ 6 6 « ©) Trot. and Cress. iii. 
And that’s as easy As to set dogs on sheep. . . . ee ee ew ew ew «6 Cortolanus, ii. 
They are sheep and calves which seek out assurance in that RP A oh a a PL REN 


SHEEP-BI TING. — Show your sheep-biting face, and be hanged. . . . | . bes Meas. v. 


SHEEP-SKINS. — Is not parchment made of sheep-skins?. . . . . Hamlet, v 
Sueet. — As much love in rhyme As would be crammed up in a sheet of paler ous sL. Lost, v 


I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with flowers . . . . . . 6 « « « Afenry Vil. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. . £U% Kine Lear, iii. 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, And whiter than the sheets ! » 6 Cymbeline, ir. 
SHELL. — You would eat chickens i’ the shell. . . . . . 1. 1. ee «= Lvot. and Cress. i. 


This lapwing runs away with the shell on hishead . . . . . 1. wee et ee) MM amilet, v. 
Canst tel] how an oyster makes his shell? . .. » 6 « « « «) King Lear, i. 
SHELTER. — We hear this fearful tempest sing, Yet sci no shielier we ee 6 « Richard 17. ii. 
The gods to their dear shelter take thee . . . ee eo ee Se, do Ane Lear, 
SHELVES. — From shelves and rocks that threaten us with Wreck « i ee . .3 Henry VI. v. 
About his shelves A beggarly account of cis DOXES ee ge ee Romeo and Fuliet, v 
Suent. —I am shent for speaking to you . . - 2. « Twelfth Night, iv. 
How in my words soever she be shent, To give them seals. never; my soul, consent! Haslet, iii. 
SHEPHERD.—The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not the sheep the shepherd Z7wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd . . . . . . 1 1 ew we 1. 
Look, the unfolding starcallsupthe shepherd. . . . . . 1 2 ee ‘Meas. for Meas. ae 
When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail And Tom bears ices jato the hall . GH ay tae a SR Ne 
Your tongue’s sweet air More tuneable than lark to shepherd’sear . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
This shepherd’s passion Is much upon my fashion . . . a © As Vou Like /t, ii. 
I am shepherd to another man And do not shear the fleeces that I nerd Ph ae ae ee ee een th. aN 


Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, itis a goodlife. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 6 ee ew ew ew ee) the 


Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd?. . . sea, SE SN 
If thou beest not damned for this, the devil himself will have no ‘ahepherdsc ee SP Se A oa 
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Deserve such pity of him as the wolf Does of the shepherds we ew we ew ew eo 6 Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
SHerris. — A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it. . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
‘The second property of your excellent sherris is, the warming of the blond. KO ste Sap Bee ee NEES 
Su1FT. — Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take care for himsele.. . . Tempest, vr. 
Man here needs not live by shifts, When in the streets he meets such golden gifts Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Thou singest well enough fora shift. . ~ 6 ©) Much Ado, ii. 3. 
An the worst fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift to go without hime . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
The sixth age shifts Into the lean and slippered pantaloon . . . 2 2 As Vou Like It, ii. 7. 
I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away: As good to die and go, as die and stay. . King Sohn, iv. 3. 
I’ll bear you hence; For it is you that puts us to our shifts... . . Vitus Andron. iv. 2. 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge And pale in the shifts of jawudas Ant. and Cleo, iii. 11. 
Sir, I would advise you to shift ashirt . . . wee «© Cymbeline, i. 2. 
SuH1F TED. — Thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fashion . . . Much Ado, iii. 4. 


And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about King Zohn, iv. 2. 
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SH1Luinc. — I had rather than forty shillings I had my Book of Songsand Sonnets Merry IW ives, i. 1. 
One that never spake other English in his life than ‘ Eight shillings and sixpence’ 1 Heury/V, ii. 4. 
I’ll undertake may see away their shilling Richly in two short hours... . 0 L/vary VIJJ. Prol. 

Suin. — I bruised my shin th’ other day with playing at sword and dagger . . 0 JALcrry Wives, i. 1. 
I shall ne’er be ware of mine own wit till I break my shins against it. . . As You Like /t, ii. 

Suing. — When the sun shines let foolish gnats make nie wee ee 8 et) ©6Com. of Errors, ii. 
O, ’tis the sun that maketh all things shine... oe we ew ew ew 6) )6Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Let her shine as gloriously As the Venus of the ag: we ee ee ew « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Truly, the moon shines with agood grace . . . 6 1 6 6 ee ee ew ew ee eee UM 
So shines a good deed ina naughty world . . . . - « . « Mer. of Venice, v 
Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun, it shines every whee . Twelfth Night, iii. 
The selfsame sun that shines upon his court Hides not his visage from our cottage Winter's Tale, iv. 
This must my comfort be, That sun that warms you here shall shine on me. . . Richard /1/. i. 
He made me mad To see him shine so brisk and smell sosweet . . . . . . 1 Henry IV.i. 
For a quality Wherein, they say, youshine. . . ee ae ee ee ee . . Hamlet, iv. 
He would shine on those That make their looks by his: foe . Aub and Cleo. 

SH1NING.—Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel And shinitg rioraIAe face As You Like Thi ii. 
So clear, so shining, and so evident That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye 1 Henry VJ. ii. 
Some other maid That I will show you shining at this feast . . - . © Romeoand Fuliet, i. 

Suiny.—The night Is shiny; and they say we shall embattle By the second hour Ant. and Cleo. iv. 

Snip, — Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld Our royal, good, and gallant ship . TZesspest, v 
The ship is in her trim; the merry wind Blows fair from land . . . « Com. of Errors, iv. 
Ships are but boards, sailors but men: there be land-rats and w atsrate . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
My ships come home a month before the day . . 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee we ee ee hh 
Where the carcases of many a tall ship lie buried. . . ; ; iii. 
Now the ship boring the moon with her main-mast, and anon newallowed with yest Ww udev’ Tale, iii. 
But to make an end of the ship, to see how the sea flap-dragoned it . . . . 6. . 6. + ©) ill. 
I would you had been by the ship side to have helped her . . . Bah ie igh Saal “nee OR ae SUN 
Like to a ship that, having ’scaped a tempest, Is straightway calmed’ - . « 2 Henry VI, iv. 
Fly, like ships before the wind Or lambs pursued by hunger-starved wolves . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
She is a pearl, Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships . . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
And o’er green Neptune’s back With ships made cities. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv.1 
How slow his soul sailed on, How swift his ship! . . . Cymbeline, i. 

SHIPWRIGHT.—Shipwrights, whose sore task Does not divide the Sunday from the week Hamlet, i. 
Who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, or a carpenter? . . . . v. 

SHIRT. — The naked truth of itis, Ihave noshirt . . 2... 2... ee vnes Ds Lost, v. 
I bought you a dozen of shirts to your back. . . 1. 2 6 6 6 1 ee e © ot Henry IV. iti. 


ote 
ee ee er ee ee ee 


There’s but a shirt and a half in all my company. . ba la eS ANS 

I take but two shirts out with me, and I mean not to eweat extraordinarily... . . 2 Henry LV... 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other. . . . 2. . 2. es “4 Hamlet, i i. 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me . . . 2. 6. 2 6 + © © © we we we “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 

Sir, I would advise you to shifta shirt . . . soe ee ww ww we wt Cymmbeline, i. 
Suive. — Easy it is Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we @ know we ew ww ww « Lttus Andron. ii. 
SuHiver. — There it is, cracked in a hundred shivers . . . . Richard I. iv. 


I have seen them shiver and look pale, Make periods in the midst of sentences Mid. N. Dream, v. 
He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. . Zyvrod. and Cress. ii. 
SHOAL. — But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, We’ld jump the life to come . Macbeth, i. 
That once trod the ways of glory, And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour Henry V//7/. ini. 
SHocks. — The raging rocks And shivering shocks. . . . 2... . . . SMa. N. Dream, 1. 


The thousand natural shocks That flesh is heirto . . . + «© « « © . « Hamlet, Vi. 
SHog. — He was more than over shoes in love . . . « . + « «© «© « Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
This shoe is my father: no, this left shoe is my father . . . Pe ae ee ee ee | 


No, no, this left shoe is my mother: nay, that cannot be so neither ee ee ee eee ee | 
This shoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and this my father . 2... 2. ee ee) Ok 
Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing hke so clean aa oe ew ew ew © Com, of Errors, iii. 2. 
A man may go over shoes in the grime of it. ae er ae » ii 2. 
Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, And kill me 8:, ae eae ed. NV. Dreamy: lil. 2. 
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SxHor. — Such shoes as my toes look through the over-leather . . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Your shoe untied and every thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation as lou Like /t, iii. 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. . ‘ ~ 2 « All’s Well, ii. 
As arrant a villain and a Jacksauce, as ever his black chic fod pitt God’ sground /enry V. iv. 
One that never in his life Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow. . . . «0 Richard 11]. v. 
I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they are in great danger, I recoverthem Jul. C@asaz, i. 
A little month, or ere those shoes were old . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ee ee Hamlet, 1. 


With two Provincial roses on my razed shoes . . . , a, oe hee es 
Let not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy ee eare ‘ K ing Lear, iii. 
It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe A troop of horse with felt... . : iv. 
SHOEMAKER. — It is written, that the shoemaker should meddle with his yard Rowieo a Fuliet, i. 


SHoc. — Will you shog off? I would have you solus. . . . tee ee 4 a enry Oi. 
SHOOK.—The earth shook to see the heavens on fire, And notin fear of your nativity 1 Heaegiy. iii. 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, Be shook toair . . . . .) . Lf vot. and Cress. iii. 
SHOON. — Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon . . . . wee Henry WI. iv. 
By his cockle hat and staff, And his sandal shoon 2. 1. 1 ww wee . . Hamlet, iv. 
SHoor. — Thus will I save my credit in the shoot... 6. 1 ww ee Love sL. Lost, iv. 
Thou want'st a rough pash and the shoots that I have... - . « « Winter's Tale, 1. 
SHOOTING. — Now mercy goes to kill, And shooting well is then accounted ill Love's L. Lost, iv. 
I see thy glory like a shooting star Fall to the base earth from the firmament . . Richard //. ii. 
SHop. — Say that I lingered with you at yourshop. . . . «2 2. 6 «© « Com. of Errors, iii. 
You shall buy this sport as dear As all the metal in yourshop . . . .. 0.0.0. 2. ee Ov, 


Even now a tailor called me in his shop And showed me silks . . .. . iv. 
With your hat penthouse-:ike o'er the shop of youreyes .. ee te ae “hour s p. vat iid. 
Snip and nip and cut and slish and slash, Like to acenser ina Barber s shop 7.2. of the Shrew, iv. 
I am the storehouse and the shop Of the whole body . . . ... . yo ed Cortolanus, | 1. 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going About their functions friendly eo ce ie iv. 
In his needy shop a tortoise hung, An alligator stuffed. . . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v 
Wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? . .. coe ew we ew ww) Fulius Caesar, i. 
A shop of all the qualities that man Loves woman sor ee Se Go ok a Se, UO yenbeline, ¥. 
Sore. — Being destined to a drier death on shore. . . . . «. . . « LwoGen. of Verona, i. 
Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. . . . . «1 we ee e +) ODMMervy Wives, i. 
To the extremest shore of my modesty . . .. . ~ 6 e 2 ew we) Meas. for Meas. iii. 
One foot in sea and one on shore, To one thing constant never. . . . . © . dMluch Ado, ii. 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore To a most dangerous sea . . . . )  Afer. of Ientce, iii. 
To unpathed waters, undreamed shores . . . ... . » ee « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
That white-faced shore, Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s yeahhe tides . . . Aung Fohn, il. 
Two such shores to two such streams made one, Two such controlling bounds shal] vou be . ii. 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege Of watery Neptune. . . . . Richard //. ii. 
An unsezasonable stormy day, Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores . 2... | iil. 
Nor the tide of pomp That beats upon the high shore of this world . . . . . Henry V. iv. 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores Of will and judgement . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
SHortT. — This is the short and the Jong of it. . . . . wee ew ee) Merry Wives, it. 
Momentany as a sound, Swift as a shadow, short as any dieam ~ ee « « 6 Mid. N. Dream, i. 
For the short and the long is, our play t is-preferred. a. ied) a OE a ase ea a 
I will be bitter with him and passing short. . . . » 0 0 ee AS Vou Like t, iii. 
Let pity teach thee how: The word is short, but not so aon assweet . . . . Richard /I/. v. 
The time of life is short! To spend that shortness basely were toolong . . .1 Henry /V.Vv. 
Short summers lightly have a forward spring . . ee ew ww we) Richard 117. iii. 
My endeavours Have ever come too short of my Heaives ee ww ww ww) Henry WITT. ii. 
Because we have business of more moment We will be short with you . . . . .... = Y. 
Is it matter new to us That we come short of our suppose? . . . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
You are very short with us; But, if we live, we'll be as mee with vou . « « Tittus Andron. i. 
Come with me, and we will make short work . . . .. » . « « - Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


It will be short: the interim is mine; And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘One’ Hamlet, v. 
By the mass, ’tis morning ; Pleasure and action make the hours seem short . . . . Othello, ii. 
I shall short my word By lengthening my return. . 2. 2. 2. «© + © © «© © Cymbeline, i i. 
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SHORTEN my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, And piece nights fromme. . . Richara//. i. 3. 


Yet to be known shortens my made intent . . ; oe ee tw ww ww King Lear, iv. 
SHORT-LIVED. — Such short-lived wits do wither as they view 2 ee we ww « Love's L. Lost, ii. 
SHORTLY. — Thou wilt quake for this shortly. — I look for an earthquake too, then. Auch Ado, i. 

Are little better than false knaves ; and it will go near to be thought so shortly . . . . .) iv. 
SuHortness. — Such as the shortness of the time can shape. . ... . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 

Your plainness and your shortness please me well . . . . . « « Lam. of the Shrew, w 
SHORT-WINDED accents of new broils To be commenced in strands afar remote . . 1 Henry JV. i. 

He sure means brevity in breath, short-winded . . . 2 6 0 ee 1 2 Henry LV. ii. 
SHoT. — Never welcome to a place till some certain shot be paid . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 

Where, for one shot of five pence, thou shalt have five thousand welcomes . . . ii. 

A mark marvellous well shot. . : i . Love’ Ss a Laski Iv. 


And certain stars shot madly from their spheres; To hear the ‘sea-maid’s music Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
"Ll is the rarest argument of wonder that hath shot out in our latter times . . . Ad's Well, ii. 
And have is have, however men do catch: Near or far off, well won is still well shot King ohn, i. 
Though [ could ’scape shot-free at London, I fearthe shot here. . . . . .1 Henry 1V.v. 
O, give me always a little, lean, old, chapt, baldshot . . . 1. 1. 1.) 2 Henry JV. iii. 
That’s a perilous shot out of anelder-gun . . . 1 1 1 ww ee ee ww) Merry V. iy. 
A garish flag, To be the aim of every dangerous shot... . 0 0 «) 6 Reehard ITT, iv. 
He that shot so trim, When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid! . . . Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye; shot thorough theear with a love-song . . ii. 
This murderous shaft that’s shot Hath not yet lighted. . . .. . Seo ae 8 Macbeth, ii. 
Keep you in the rear of your affection, Out of the shot and danger of desire - « « Hamilet, i. 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, And hurt my brother. . . . . . .. : 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, Could neither graze nor pierce . . . . Othello, iv. 
’T was but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, Which the brain makes of fumes . Cymbeline, iv. 
SHOTTEN. — Swayed in the back and shoulder-shotten . . . . . . «. Tam, of the Shrew, iii. 
Then am I a shotten herring. . . iy ee ‘ . . 6 wt Henry LV. it. 
SHOUGHS, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept All by the name ‘of dogs » 2 ee « Macheth, iii. 
SHOULD. — This ‘ should’ is like a spendthrift sigh, That hurts by easing. . . . . Hantlet, w. 
SHOULDER. — Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders . . . . «. . « . Meas. for Meas. i. 


I shall seek my wit in my shoulders. . a ‘Com. of Errors, ii. 
A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that sountenmads The passages of alleys bc os ee ak, RS 
I bear it on my shoulders, as a beggar wont her brat... 6 6 6 6 we ee eee OU 
Let him be clapped on the shoulder, and called Adam . . . . . 6 « ww) Ath Ado, i. 
No ill luck stirring but what lights on my shoulders . . ~ 0 «) Mer. of Venice, ii. 
It may be said of him that Cupid hath clapped him o’ the shoulder ~ . « As You Like /t, iv. 
Swayed in the back and shoulder-shotten . . 2 ee we « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Lay on that shall make your shoulders crack . . 2... ee ee ee ee King Fokn, ii. 


With a fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders! . . . ~ » 6 « «2 Henry LV. v. 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burthening grief, And pithless arms. . . . .1 Henry V1. ii. 
Shall not wear a head on his shoulders, unless he pay me tribute . . . . . 2 Henry VI, iv. 


Which laid their guilt upon my guiltless shoulders . . . » . 6 « 6 Reichard 171, i. 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, And you are stayed ibe we ew ew el lw ew) 6 Mamlet, i. 
Men whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders. 2. 2. 1. 6 2 6 1 © ee es Othello, i, 
SuHove. — Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. . . 4, eas & Hamlri iit. 
SHOVEL. — Suffer this rude knave now to knock him about the : sconce e with adirty shovel . .- v. 
SHow. — Who makest a show but darest not strike . . . 1... 1 ee . . Tempest, i. 
Muffle your false love with some show of blindness . . 2. 2. 6 1 a Can of Errors, iii. 
You must not make the full show of this till you may doit . . .. . . . . Alech Ada, i. 
Let him show himself what he is and steal out of your company. . ae ae eee eee 
O, what authority and show of truth Can cunning sin cover itself withal i os 3 iv. 
O, how ripe in show Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow! . . Mid. N. Dream i itl. 
If you were men, as men you are in show, You would not use a gentle lady so. . . . i. 


To show our simple skill, ‘hat is the true beginning of ourend. . . . 2. 6 2 6 © © » Y; 
By their show You shail know all that you are hke to know . . . 1 6 we eet i 
A golden mind stoups not to shows of druss ww ww ww we ww wt Mer. of Venice, ii. 
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SHow, — That choose by show, Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ASfer. of Venice, ii. 


So may the outward shows be least themselves . . . . . ee ee ee ee ee || 
Being seasoned with a gracious voice, Obscures the show of evil ae ee ill. 
The little foolery that wise men have makes a greatshow. . . . . . . ae i ou , Like It, 1. 
‘The thorny point Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show Of smooth civ ey G2 il. 


And show what we alone must think, which never Returns us thanks. . . . . Adl's Well, i. 
It is the show and seal of nature’s truth... 0. 0. 0. ; i. Eee PB. sy 
Not so with Him that all things knows As ’tis with us that gouates our guess by sliows i a 


I will show myselt hichly fed and lowly taught 2.0.0. 0. 0. 6 ee ee ee 


But indeed Our shows are more than will 2... ue . 6 « . Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Lie gently at the foot of peace, And be no further harmful than in stow . . . « King John, v 


Alack, alack, for woe, That any harm should stain so faira show! . .). . ) . . Atchard /1, iii. 
lf thou wert sensible of courtesy, | should not make so dear a show of zeal...) 11 Henry IV. v. 
This poor show doth better: this doth infer the zeal Lhad . 2... . w 1 2 Houry lV. 
With some shows of truth, Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught. . . Henry V. i. 
He is not the man that he would gladly make show to the world he is . . . 1. 1 eee OL 
Nor more can you distinguish of a man Than of his outward show. . . . «0 Richard //7, iii. 


So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue... S38, So fees ies Ore! ly. ee - SN 


In celebration of this day with shows, Pageants and sialits of onear . . . Henry V1. iv. 


For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows . 0. 6 ew ee ee we) Lot. and Cress. iv. 
She shall scant show well that now shows best... 2. ~~ ~ « « « Romeoand Fulret, i. 


Wolvish-ravening lamb! Despised substance of divinest show! oh tke A i hi eee aes ee ee ge 


That gentleness And show of love as | was wont to have. . . 1. 1 1 6 ew) Ftslins Cesar, i. 
With himself at war, Forgets the shows of love to other men. ww 6 ee ee ee ee 
I am glad that my weak words Have struck but thus much show of fire... . 2 AS GO 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show 2. 0... wee ew we Matbeik: i. 
Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; Come like shadows, so depart! die HA See Gt. Sa te aed AMG 
Then yield thee, coward, And live to be the show and gazeo’thetime .. . . er 2 
I have that within which passeth show ; These but the trappings and the suits of woe Hawnztlet, i. 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven... . i. 
Their hearts attending on themselves, And, throwing but shows of service on their lords Othed/o, i. 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, They do suggest at first with heavenly shows . . ii. 
’T is not a year or two shows us a man: They are all but stomachs . . . . . . . elk 
SHOWER. —A man may hear this shower sing in the wind . . . . . . ). Alerry Wives, iii. 
So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt . . . 6... « » .) Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
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A woman's gift To rain a shower of commanded tears . . . . « Zam. of the Shrew, Induce. 1 


This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, Startles mineeyes . . . . . . King John, v 
Small showers last .ong, but sudden storms are short. . . . 0.0. ww ee Richard 1/1. ii. 
Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on thought... 0... .) 2 Henry V/. iii. 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers . . . . 6s . 


be ok oe eg A lenry Te, 
Even then that sunshine brewed a shower forhim 2... 6 0. 1 ww we ew ea 
See what showers arise, Biown with the windy tempest of my heart! . 2. . . 0.0.0... 2 «Gb 
Once more I shower a welcome ou ve; welcomeall . . . . 2. 2 ee ee . Henry VIM. i. 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers. 6 ww we we ee Vitus Andron. iii. 
One cloud of winter showers, These flies are couched . . 2). 1 1 « . Limon of Athens, ii. 
He and myself Have travailed in the great shower of your gifts... . . 0.0.0.0... ~ ~+;%); 
Which bewept to the grave did go With true-love showers . . . . . . . .) . Hamlet, iv. 


1’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail Rich pearls upon thee . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


SHOWERING.—How now! aconduit, girl? what, stillin tears ? Evermore showering? Rom. & Fu. iii. 


SHOWEST. — Have more than thou showest, Speak less than thou knowest . . .) Ang Lear, i. 


SHOWING. — A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor... 1. 1 1 6 All's Well, ii. 
Of very soft society and great showing . . B.S et a cs ee oe a" Feed, 
SHREpDs. — With these shreds They vented thelr eorialainines woe ee we we) 6 6Cortolanus, 1. 
A king of shreds and patches... ‘ na . . « Hamlet, iii. 


SuHrew.—In such a night Did pretty Teasicn: ike a Tittle shrew: Slander her inve Mer. of Venice, v. 
Is she so hota shrew as she’sreported? . . 6. 2. 1. 6 1 ew 6 ee) Lane. of the Shrew, iv. 
By this reckoning he is nore shrew thanshe . . 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ew YS 
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Surew. — He that knows better how to tame a shrew, Now let him speak Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
For women are shrews, both short andtall. . . . . - . 2Henry IV. v. 
SuHReEwp. — Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be s sO shrewd of thy tongue Much A da, ii. 
O, when she’s angry, she is keen andshrewd! . . 2... . . «+ « Mita. N. Dream, iii. 
Shrewd and froward, so beyond all measure... ..... . +. Zam. ofthe Shrew, i. 
This last day was A shrewd oneto’s . . . oe ew ww ww ww tt Att. and Cleo, iv. 
SHREWDLY. — You apprehend passing shrewdly: eee ww ww ww ew ww) Mitch Ado, ii. 


You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts you. . 2. 1. 2. 6 6 6 © ew es All’s Well, v 


Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef 2. 2. 1. 1. 1. 1 1. ew CM enry V. iii. 

My misgiving sull Falls shrewdly to the purpose. . . - « 6 F$ulius Cesar, iii. 

The air bites shrewdly ; ; it is very cold. — It is a nipping and: an eager air... . Hamilet, i. 
SHREWISH. — My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 
SHREWISHNESS. — I was never curst; I-have no gift at all in sivewishneas . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
SHREwsbBuURY. — Fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock . . . - « « «Lt Henry lViv 


SHRIEK. — Then I ’Jd shriek, that even your ears Should rift to hear me. . . Winter's Tale, v 


Dying men did groan, And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
SHRIEKED. — The ow! shrieked at thy birth, —an evil sign . , . . 3 Henry V/. v. 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, Which gives the stern! st dood: night Macbeth, ii. 
Surirt. — I will give him a present shrift and advise him fora better place . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift . . . . . . 1. =. . « « Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
His bed shall seem a school, his boarda shrift . . . . ta he ~ « « ©) Othello, iii. 
SHRILL-GORGED. — The shrill-gorged lark so far Cannot be seen or heard’. . « « King Lear, iv. 
Surimp. — It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp Should strike such terror . 1 Henry VJ. ii. 
SHRINE. — From the four corners of the earth they come, To kiss this shrine. . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Surive.—I’ll dine above with you to-day, And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks Com. of Errors, ii. 
I had rather he should shrive me than wive me ... . oe ew et Mer. of Venice, i. 
Suroup. — I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be past wee ew we we) 6 Lempest, ii. 
All the shrouds wherewith my life should sail Are turned to one thread . . . . King Fohn, v. 
Such a noise arose As the shrouds make at sea ina stifftempest . . . . . Henry VIII, iv. 


White his shroud as the mountain snow. . . . « Hamlet, iv. 
SHROVE- TIDE.—Merry in hall when beards wag all, And weleome mierky ‘Shiove: tide 2 Henry JV. v. 
SHROVE TugespAy. — As a pancake for Shrove Tuesday . . » 0 ee AL's Well, ii. 
SuRuB. — Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any weather at ‘all . 0 © ee Lempest, ii. 

And kept low shrubs from winter’s powerful wind . . . . » 0 « « «3 Henry VI. v. 

Weare but shrubs, no cedars we, No big-boned men framed of the Cyclops’ size Titus Andron. iv. 
SHRUG — These shrugs. these hums and ha’s. . - » Winters Tale, ii. 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, For sufferance i 1S the badge of all ourtribe Mer. of Ven. i. 
SHRUNK.—A world too wide For his shrunk shank . . . . 2 0 ©) AS You Like It. ii. 

One of you will prove a shrunk panel and, like green timber, warp Se ee ee eee ee ee | 

Great heart! I}l-weaved ambition, how much art thoushrunk!. . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. vy. 

In this borrowed likeness of shrunk death . . . - ot. « Romeoand Fultet, iv. 


Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, Shrunk to ‘this little measure? udins Caesar, iii. 
Then the morning cock crew loud, And at the sound it shrunk in haste away . . . Hamnilet, i. 
SHuppeERs. — I know, you ’l! swear, terribly swear Into strong shudders . . 7%mon of Athens, iv. 
SHUFFLE. — Am fain to shuffle, to hedge, andtolurch . ....... . Merry Wives, ii. 


Your life, good master, Must shuffle for itself. . . . « Cymbeline, v 


SHUFFLED. — What dreams may come When we have shuffled off this marial coil. . Hamlet, iii. 
SHUFFLING. — 'T is not so above; There is no shuffling, there the action lies In his true nature iii. 
With ease, Or with a little shuffling, you may choose . . iv. 
SuHuN. — Therein she doth evitate and shun A thousand ivelipinns cursed hours Wes Wi foe v. 
Who doth ambition shun And Joves to live i’ the sun... . . . . «) AS Vou Like 1/2, ii. 
Who shuns thy love shuns all hisloveinme . . 2 0 e « All's Well, ii. 
They follow us with wings; And weak we are and eannat shun pursue ~ 6 « © 3 Henry VI. ii. 


Soe emce ales Cope eUe ne sce ao ue eso eeo teat hp enous coe oe 


My desert Unmeritable shuns your high request . . . . DY ea ee ee ‘Richard LIU. iit. 7. 


O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; No more of that 0 eo ww ee King Lear, iii. 


4 


Take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath: Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both Pericles, i.2. 


SHUNNED. — Thus have I shunned the fire for fear of burning. . . . . Yeo Gen. of b’erona, i. 


3. 
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SHUNNED. — The mouse ne’er shunned the cat as they did budge. . . . . . . Coritolanus, i. 
Having seen me in my worst estate, Shunned my abhorred society . . . . . King Lear, v. 
She shunned The wealthy curled dariings of our nation . . 2. 2. we ew ee ee Othello, i. 

Snut. — We, the poorer born, Whose baser stars do shut us upin wishes. . 2. . Ad's Well, i. 
Would shut the book, and sit him downand die. . . . . . ee ee ew) 2 Henry LV. iii. 
And shut up In measureless content . . . Go ee oe Ee Ge me Ra ee go agen iy. 

SHUTTLE. — Because I know also life is a shuttle e © Aw ~ 2 es e Merry Wives, v. 

SuyLock. — You come to me, and you say, Shylock, we would have moneys? . Aler. of Venice, i. 

Sipyc. — As old as Sibyl and as curst and shrewd As Socrates’ Xanthipye Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome. . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
A sibyl, that had numbered in the world The sun to course two hundred compasses = Othed/o, iii. 

S1ByYLLa. — If [ live to be as old as Sibylla, 1 will die as chaste as Diana . . . Siler. of lb enice, i. 


Sicrty. — Now let hot Etna cool in Sicily, And be my heart ap ever-burning hell! 7'eus A ndron. iii. 


Sick. — The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well . . . 1. 2.) -) Sluch Ado, ii. 
Pramiesick in Cispleasare (Ota « Siroge Ser S@i- BE ge 4g ae. Ga Bs Sain Ba Bs WO Oo th ee ae, ee oY 
Is the fool sick ?— Sick atthe heart . . . eo wt Oe Ge e wale gL Lost, i: 
Visit the speechless sick and stiil converse With gibaniig wretches . . . . nn A 
I am sick when I do look on thee. — And [ am sick when [ look not cn you Mid. N. Daw il. 
They are ag sick that surfeit with too much as they that starve with nothing . ler. of Venice, i 1. 


Not sick, my lord, unless it b: in mind; Nor weil, unless in mind. . . . . a eo | | 
This night methinks is but the daylight sick; It looks alittle paler . 2. 1. 2. 1... OY. 
I am sick and capable of fears, Oppressed with wrongs and therefore full of fears Aung $oAn, iii. 
Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected . . 2. 2. © © 6 © © «@ @ ee ee ew UW 
Not sick, although I have todo with death. . 2. 2 2 2 6 1 6 0 ew ew ww Rtchard 11. i. 
Can sick men play so nicely with their names? .. 6 6 we we ew ee ee ee 
How has he the leisure to be sick In such a justling time? «ww ww ee Ot Henry IV. iv. 


Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low . . . 2. 6 6 1 6 6 © © © © ee we DY, 
Do as every sick man in his bed, wash every mote out of his conscience. . . . Henry V. iv. 
O, be sick, great greatness, And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! . . . 2... «© ss) lv. 
I would not be so sick though for his place. . . 2. 1. 6 1 ew ee ew ew et) Henry VIM. ii. 
He is not sick. — Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart. . . . . . «+ « vot. and Cress. ii. 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! . . . . . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
The envious moon, Who is already sick and pale with grief . 2. . 2. 1. 1 we ee Ch 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green And none but fools do wearit . . . . - « « « ie 


You'll be sick to-morrow For this night’s watching . . . . . , So i oo He eo ae dn? AMS 
I have watched ere now All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick SB! Se Aa ee 8 iv. 
I am sick of that grief too, as I understand how all things go . . . . . Timon of A Meas lil. 
I am sick of this false world, and will love nought But even the mere rigeeecitics upon ’t . . iv. 
You have some sick offence within your mind. , . ~ 6 0 ee Fulius Cesar, ii. 


Not so sick, my lord, As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies oe © « e@ « Macbeth, v. 
*T is bitter cold, And [am sick atheart. . 2. 2... 1. 1. 1 1 ew ew we ee) Haale, i. 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse . . . . . i ste, IS ce we SE 
You are so sick of late, So far from cheer and from your former state Gs 2B oe aS las Se ee AN 
If you are sick at sea, Or stomach-qualmed at land . . . . 1 1 ee e ee) Cymbeline, iii. 
I should be sick, But that my resolution helps me . . . 6 6 6 6 + ee ee ee eli 
I am not very sick, Since I can reason of it. . . . 2 2. 1 5 « @ ew ew ew ew ew ee UV, 
Yet am I better Than one that’s sick o’ the gout... be Fae els ae Be hs oe SSG eS MS 
As sick men do Who know the world, see heaven, but, feeling w woe ..... . Pericles, i. 
Sicken. — I know the more one sickens, the worse at easehe is . . . . « AS Fou Like It, iii. 
Whose nature sickens but to speak atruth . . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee ew ee All's Hell, v. 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, The appetite may sicken, and so die. . 7wel/th Night, i. 
When love begins to sicken and decay, It useth an enforced ceremony . . . Fulins Cesar, iv. 
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Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not Endure a further view . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 10. 
SICKLEMEN. — You sunburnt sicklemen,of August weary, Come hither from the furrow Jesfest, iv. 1. 


SIcKL1BED.—Thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought Haslet, iii. 
SicKLingess. — Impute his words To wayward sickliness andage. . . . . . . Richard //. ii. 
SICKNESS is catching ; O, were favour so, Yours would catch . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
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Sickness. — But, like in sickness, did I Joathe this food. . . . . . 
Health shall live free and sickness freely die . . . »- . .... 
There is a sickness Which puts some of us in distemper . .. . . 

A sickness caught of me, and yet I well! . 2... Set) Ge seo" oe 
He took good rest to-night; ’T is hoped his sickness is discharged: ee 
*T is a sickness denying thee any thing; a death to grant this. 


. Mid. N. Dream, w. 
. 2 - All's Well, in. 


. . Winter's Tale, i. 


e e e e e ° h 


ry r ° ° ° . e ii. 
Eo ig iv. 


O vanity of sickness! fierce extremes In their continuance will not feel themselves King Wohin ¢ 


This sickness doth infect The very life-blood of our aes bc cs 
Your father’s sickness isa maimtous .. . Eee ae ee a 
Some better place, Fitter for sickness and for nore age as Se ee ‘ 
Suddenly a grievous sickness took him, That makes him gasp and star 


. . 1 Henry lV. iv. 
. « ¥ Henry WTI. iii. 
. . 2 Henry V1. in. 


Bear with her weakness, which, I think, proceeds From wayward sickness. . . Richard //1. i. 


So went to bed; where eagerly his siekness Pursued him still . . . . 
My long sickness Of health and living now beginstomend . . .. . 
’T is very like: he hath the falling sickness . . . ha GE gs Sa 
It warms the very sickness in my heart . . . ‘ 


: Henry WI11. iv. 
Timon of Athens, v 

Fulins C. @sar, i. 

. . « Hamlet, iv. 


Sipe. — O, what may man within him hide, Though anal on nike outward side! Meas. for Meas. iit. 


Poor fool, it keeps on the windy side of care « . . 1. 1. we ew es 
So turns she every man the wrong side out. . . a a ee ee 
Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side? Never any did SO 


In the spiced Indian air, by night, Full often hath she gossiped by my side. ‘ Mid. N. Dives ii. 


How quickly the wrong side may be turned outward! . . . . 
Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law . . 


. . « Much Ado, ii. 


e e e ° a e e ili. 


¥. 


é oe Night, iii. 
eee 


Thou little valiant, great in villany! Thou ever strone ee the stronger sidet Ki tae Sohn, in. 


Yet remember this, God and our good cause fight upon our side... 
A side that would be glad to have This true which they so seem to fear . 
Let us take the law of our sides; let them begin. . . . mw Xs 


I have no spur To prick the sides of my intent . . . . 1... 
There has been much to do on both sides . . . . ae ee 
Houseless heads and unfed sides, Your looped and windowed raggedness 
Hardly shall I carry out my side, Her husband being alive . . .. . 
Whom love hath turned almost the wrong side out. . . .. . 6 
SIDE-PIERCING. — O thou side-piercing sight! . . . : 


. . Richard 111, v. 
. . « Coriolanus, iv. 


. . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 3. 
O constancy, be strong upon my side, Set a huge mountain’ ewes my heart and tongue $2. Cesar, ii. 4. 


. ° r) . Macbeth, i. 
. « « « Hamlet, ii. 
. . . King mae iti. 
. . ° é 

ie. OR ye " Otheito, ii ii. 
. . . King Lear, w 


S1DE-STITCHES. — Thou shalt have cramps, Side-stitches that shall pen hy breath | up TJemepest, i. 


S1eGe. — Lays down his wanton siege before her beauty. . . ‘ 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege Of watery Neptune ac ag 
Our castle’s strength Will laugh a siege toscorn . . » - «© » « « « 
And that, in my regard, Of the unworthiest siege . - . 2 2 «© «© « 
I fetch my life and being From men of royal siege . - - . - + « + 

Sreve. — Which falls into mine ears as profitless As water in a sieve 
In this captious and intenible sieve I still pour in the waters of my love . 
The remainder viands We do not throw in unrespective sieve . . . - 
In a sieve I'll thither sail, And, like a rat without a tail, 1}! do, 11] do 

Stet. — We’ll sift this matter further... 2 6. 6. 6 2 ee 
As near as I eould sift him on that argument . . . . « » «© « « 

SIGH. — Cooling of the air with sighs . . . 4 F 
Where scorn is bought with groans; Coy focks with fieart-sore sighs 
To sigh, like a schoolboy that had lost his ABC ...... . 
If the wind were down, I could drive the boat with my sighs . . . . 
With penitential groans, With nightly tears and daily heart-sore sighs. 
Thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away Sundays 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, Men were deceivers ever a '% 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, And be you blithe and bonny . . . 
Like covered fire, Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly .... . 
What! sigh for the toothache? . . . . a te ee ee 
Sigh a note and sing a note, sometime through ‘the throat . se Ses at Ne 


~ . « Al’s Well, iii. 
. 6 « Richard 1], ii. 
~ « « « Macbeth, v. 
. . . « Hamlet, iv. 
7 © & © © Othello, i i. 
. . . Much Ado,v 
: . AX’s Well, i. 
‘ “Troi. and Cress. ii. 
~ « « « Macbeth, i. 
. . AM’s Well, v. 
. Reichard 11. i. 
. « Tempest, i. 


Two Gen. a Verona, }. 


e e e e e il. 
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s 6 @ © 6 8 oe ii. 
- « » Much Ado,i i. 
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Sich. — A very beadle toa humorous sigh . 1. . tt. ~ . « . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and grvans, Liege of all iciterete De ee he Re wi Be ace os CA 
Observed your fashion, Saw sighs reek from you, noted we!l your passion . . . . 2. 6.) iv. 
What a scene of wolery have I seen, Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and of teen!. . oe aN, 
Until bis ink were tempered with Love's sizhs  . .. ea Ee: He le ee BOA 
All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, Woth sighs of love: ~ 2 ee we « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
No sighs but of my breathing; no tears but of my shedding . . . . . . Ader. of Venice, iii. 


Let me never have a cause to sigh, Till I be brought to such a silly pass! Zam. of the Shrew, v. 
To imperial Love, that god most high, Do my sighs stream . . . . . . . e Ald’s Well, ii. 


Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer com . . . . «we ws ee Richard 11. iii. 
Go, count thy way with sighs; I mine with groans . . 2. 1 1 eee ee ee CUM 
So sighs and tears and groans Show minutes, times and hours. . . . . « « «© +» © + 


His cheek looks pale and with A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Heart-offending groans Or blood-consuming sighs . . . . . . . . 6 ©) 2 Henry V1. iii. 


My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. . . . 2 2 6 © © © © © © © «© © 


Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking sighs vs = a ag . oo. NL 
For this I draw in many a tear And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs of as Bon VT. iv. 
When my heart, As wedged with a sigh, would rive intwain. . . . . . 3 Trot. and Cress. i. 1. 
Why sigh you so profoundly? . .. . a GB nee ae. Se a a a 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his ep Sialis woe ee ew ww et Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs . . . . tf Dn ae. Cae. este Ne 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh: Speak but one phivane, and am saitshed, 2 te, Gate “ATE 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. . il. 3. 
Whata sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged . . . . . Macbeth, v. 1. 
A sigh so piteous and profound As it did seem to shatter all his bulk And end his being aes li, 2. 
The lover shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in peace... . 112: 
There ‘s matter in these sighs, these profound heaves . . go we: Be ae ee i Gee ee a ae AE 
This ‘should’ is like a spendthrift sigh, That hurts by easing epee, WE aS cats ee She ee oye, 094 A Ge 
My cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam... . . . King Lear,i. 2. 
My story being done, She gave me for my pains a world of sighs S dete “exe Ze . Othello, i. 3. 
Wherefore breaks that sigh From the inward of thee? .. a ar 2% Cymibeline. i ili. q. 
He yokes A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh Was that it was, for ‘ot being suchasmile . iv. 2. 
SIGHED. — As true a lover As ever s'ghed upon a midnight pillow . . . . As Vou Like It, ti. 4. 
No sooner sighed but they asked one another the reason fe te Yeh ees ae Beh cat dee UM 
S1Guinc. — And then the lover, Sighing like furnace . . Se. csi. Soy ae st es as hs 
A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder. ~ 2 0 © « wt Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Welcome ever smiles, And farewell goes out sighing . » 2 6 « Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
And walked about, Musing and sighing, with your arms across. . . . . .) Fulins Cesar, ii. 1. 
S1GHT. — Gaze where you should, and that will clear your sight . . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
We must starve our sight From lovers’ food till morrow deep midnight . . . Atiad. N. Dream, i,t. 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight . . 2... 2 2 ew ew ee ee |e 
Whe ever loved that loved not at first sight? . 2. 2... 6 ee we As You Like Tt, ii. 5. 
I have seen two such sights, by sea and by land! 2 ee we ee Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
You lost a sight, which was to be seen, cannot be spoken of. S, dro he Las Ga EE es ONES 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make deeds illdone! . . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 2. 
Out of my sight, and never see me more! . . 2. 2. 2 ee ee ee ew we ee ee 
Not able to endure the sight of day. Se TE ae ee Se a es Se Poherd FI 
Not an eye But is a-weary of thy common sight ee See es Ws eat! ap hs Se a ere ie 3. 
Out of my sight! thou dost infect my eyes . . . « « Richard 11]. i. 2. 
I have passed a miserable night, So full of ugly Shite: ot ghastly dreams { Po ep cat ae oS bee aes 
What ugly sights of death within mine eyes! . . a. as oe a BS a 
All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights Are eueciacled to see him » . « Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
What a fearful night is this! There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights Fudins Cesar, i. 3. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible To feeling astosight?. . . . . . . . . . Alacbeth, ii. 1. 
This is a sorry sight. — A foolish thought, to say asorry sight . . . . . 4.0. ee ee) Oo, 
I could With barefaced power sweep him from my sight . . ew Sy wy Ge Se SLE Gece, ANS 
Avaunt ! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! . . . 2. 2 2 6 6 © © © © © © Tih 4. 
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S1cut.— If you have hitherto concealed this sight, Let it be tenable in your silence still Hamlet, i. 
’T would be a sight indeed If one could match you . . . .« - «© ss ee » oe AV. 
A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch . . ee ae are Lear, i lv. 


2. 


7. 
6. 


Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not Hadure a ‘further v view. . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 10. 


SIGHTLESs — Wherever in your sightless substances You wait on rature’s mischief . Macbeth, i. 
SIGHTLY.—It lies as sightly on the back of him As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass King. Zohn, ii. 
Sicn. — Thou hast shown some sign of good desert . . . . . + . ZwoGen. of Verona, iii. 


She will rather die than give any sign of affection . . . « « -» Much Ada, ii. 
If he be not in love with some woman, there is no believing old seas: oS. 2 oT 
What sign is it when a man of great spirit grows melancholy? . . . is - <6 Love s L. Lost, i. 
Though | he does bear some signs of me, yet you Have too much blood in hin . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words? . . ? . . King Sohn, i iid. 
Thou didst understand me by my signs, And didst in raiens again parley witli sin . v. 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings . . . . . a ar Richard W. ih 
Leaving me no sign Save men’s opinions . . ee ee ee ee ae OR | | 


He dies, and makes no sign. O God, forgive him ! a - . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, With meekness and huinility ; Henry VIII. ii. 
My frosty signs and chaps of age, Grave witnesses of true experience. . . . Z%ttus Andron. v. 
She ’s a good sign, but I have seen small reflection of her wit . . . . . 1 . . Cymbeline, i. 
SIGNAL. — Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. . . i ee ak | Richard lv. 
SIGNIFICANTS. — In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts . o ee ow ew ew wt Henry VI, ii. 
SIGNIFYING. — Full of sound and fury, Signifying nothing . . . . . . . . . « Macbeth, v. 
SIGNiorS. — Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors . . . . . . . « «© © « « Othello, i. 
SILENCE. — If you can command these elements to silence . . . be al cue ok Toispest, i. 
The night’s dead silence Will well become such gweel-complaining’ grievance Two Gen. of Ver. iii. 


Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I were but little happy, if I could say how much Muck A do, ii. 


5. 
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Your silence most offends me, and to be merry best becomes you . . . . é ‘ il. 3. 
Out of this silence yet I picked a welcome . . . ; is ac Mid. Nv. Drdewi Vv. I. 
Silence is only commendable In a neat’s tongue dried and ; a maid not vendible fer. of Venice, i. 1. 
The best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence . 2. 2. 6. 6 ee ew ew ew ee ee) ht 
Who comes so fast in silence of the night?—A friend. . . ‘ Ble Giadio ke e-ee .  Wer ae 
It sounds much sweeter than by day. — Silence bestows that virtue on ie ii hy Ee ce 
Her very silence and her patience Speak to the people, and they pity her . . As You Like It, i. 3. 


Her silence flouts me, and I’ll be revenged. . . «© « «© © « « « « Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 


Be checked for silence, But never taxed forspeech . . . . 2. . 2. «1 « All’s Well,i. 1 


Though our silence be drawn from us with cars; yet peace . . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 


5. 


The silence often of pure innocence Persuades when speaking fails . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 2. 


I like your silence, it the more shows off Your wonder: but yet speak rae ae ae ae ee 
My heart is great; but it must break with silence, Ere’t be disburdened . . . Richard /1. ii. 1. 
The unseen grief That swells with silence in the torturedsoul . . . . . . ivi 
How his silence drinks up this applause! . . St ba ae 58 Ap et a8 “Troi. ana Crete: li. 3. 
Your silence, Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness ‘draws Myverysoul ... » iti. 2. 
We in silence hold this virtue well, We ’ll but commend what we intendtosell . . . . .) iva. 
If you have hitherto concealed this sight, Let it be tenable in your silence still . . . Hamlet, i. 2. 


As we often see, against some storm, A silence inthe heavens . . . . ....... «ds 
Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the isle From her aaa oe oe ew ew tw e)~=6Othello, ii. 
SILENT. — No tongue! all eyes! be silent . . . oe 6 6 ww oe wt Tempest, iv. 
Hear me a little; for I have only been Silent so long o 6 6 ew ew we ww wt Much A do, iv. 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the aay cee ew we ww ww ww 2 Henry VI. i. 
A stone is silent, and offendeth not. . se ee ew ww we wt Lttus Andron. iii. 
Hear me for my cause, and be silent, that sou ay hear... ~ 0 « © Fulins Caesar, iii. 
S1Lk. — Even now a tailor called me in his shop And showed me slice: . « Com. of Errors, iv. 
We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, When we have soiled them. TZyvoz. and Cress. ii. 
Breaking his oath and resolution like A twist of rotten silk . ... . . « Cortolanus, v 
The very butcher of a silk button, aduellist . . , ‘ wn Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
Let not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart . . King Lear, iii. 
The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk . . . 1. 2 2 « © «© «© «© «© Othello, iii. 
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S1Lk. — Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 © «© © « Cymbeline, iii. 3 
Sicurest. — This is the silliest stuff thatever | heard . . . 2... . . Mid. N.Dreamv.1 
SrtLvuingess. — It is silliness to live when to live is torment . 2... 6 6 6 6 «© « + Othello, i. 3. 
Sittver. — Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver . . . 6. « « Tempest, ii. 2. 
When Pheebe doth behold Her silver visage in the watery glass . . . . Aid. N. Dreamy,i.t. 
Shall I think in silver she ’s immured, Being ten times undervalued to tried gold? Afer. of Ven. ii. 7. 
Two such silver currents, when they join, Do glorify the banks that bound them in A’ing Yohn, il. 1. 
This happy breed of men, this little world, This precious stone set in the silversea Richard //. il. 1. 
And to achieve The silver livery of advised age . . . . 2 « « 2 Henry Viiv. 2. 
By yonder blessed moon I swear That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 2. 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, Like softest music . . 2. . 6 e 2 6 -) oh. 
*Then music with her silver sound’ — why ‘silver sound’? . . . 2. 2. 1 6 ee te ew eC 
Marry, sir, because silver hath asweet sound. . . . 6. 6 6 0 8 ee ee ew we we ew WV 
I say ‘silver sound,’ because musicians sound for silver 2... 6 6 1 1 ee ee ee ISS 
The oars were silver, Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke . . . . «© « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Money, youth? All gold and silver rather turn to dirt: . . woe we we) Cymbeline, iii. 6. 
Strvta. — To die is to be banished from myself; And Silvia ts raivaele Two Gen. of Verona, iii, 1. 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen? What joy is joy, if Silvia be nut by? . . 2...) ole 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, There is no music in the nightingale. . . . 2... 2. Wh 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, There is no day for me tolook upon. . . . 6 ee eso 
Who is Silvia? what is she, That all our swains commend her? . . we ew ee ee eM 
Stmite. —Intoathousand similes . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 © © © © ew ew ww (AS Vou Like It, tiv 1. 
A good swift simile, but something currish . 2. 2 2. 2 © 6 0 6 + «) Lam.of the Shrew, v. 2. 
I do pity his distress in my similes of comfort. . 2. 2 2) 6 2 6 ee ew ew All's Well, v. 2. 
Thou hast the most unsavoury similes . 2. . 6 1 0 6 ee we ew ee tt Henry IV, i, 2. 
Simpce. — What simple thief brags of his own aitaint? . . . . 1... . Com. of Errors, ili. 2. 
Do you question me, as an honest man should do, for my simple true judgement? Auch Ado, i. 1. 
Comes not that blood as modest evidence I'o witness simple virtue? . . 6. 2. 6. 2 6 ee OWE 
This is a gift that I have, simple, simple; a foolish extravagant spirit . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
You see how simple and how fondIam........ » . « . Aid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
There is no vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue on ‘his outward parts Mer. of Ven. iii. 2. 
Am I the man yet? doth my simple feature content you? . . . . . . «© AS Vou Like It, in. 3. 
It is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many simples ae ee ee ee ee ee | es 
I dare not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine iron: it isa amples one -. . . Henry Vit. 
Our simple supper ended, give me leave In this close walk to satisfy myself . . 2 Henry VJ. ii. 2. 
God forbid so many simple souls Should perish by the sword! . . . . iv. 4. 
Till strange love, grown bold, Think true love acted simple modesty . . Romes thd Fuliet, i lil. 2. 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, Culling of simples . . . . rn Feo 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith . . . eG Sulias Cesar, iv. 2. 
A ‘heart unfortified, a mind impatient, An inderatandine sienple: and unschooled . . Hanilet, i. 2. 
Collected from all simples that have virtue Under the moon. . . ee: 2 Bie ie ee ed I 
Are many simples operative, whose power Will close the eye of ane: . . « King Lear, iv. 4. 
Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief . . . . . . .) iv. 6 
In simple and pure soul I come to you . . ee: Ci ee Set Be Ge te oe OTM OL AAs 
Stmpceness. — That Which simpleness and ier purchaseth < we ew ew ew we Much Ado, ii. 1. 
For never any thing can be amiss, When simpleness and duty tender it . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
Let me find a charter in your voice, To assist my simpleness  . . ae Far Os Othello, i lL. 3. 
StmMPpLerR. — I am as true as truth’s simplicity And simpler than the inlancy of truth 7%. and Cr. iii. 2. 
StmPLiciTy. — You are a very simplicity ’oman: I pray you, peace. . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 1. 
Such is the simplicity of man to hearken after the flesh . . . . © = a doves L, Lost, i eo 
Twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus! O thou monster Ignorance, how deformed dost thou look! _ iv. 2. 
A huge translation of hypocrisy, Vilely compiled, profound simplicity. . . . . . 1. . «© Wd 
All the power thereof it doth apply To prove, by wit. worth in simplicity . . . . . 4. . V.2 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, By that which knitteth souls . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity In least speak most, to my capacity . . 2... Wt 
I am as true as truth’s simplicity And simpler than the infancy of truth . .) Trot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, I with great truth catch mere simplicity . . iv. @ 
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Simpticiry. — But more for that in low simplicity He lends out money gratis . Der. of Venice, i. 3. 
Srmpcy. — If he take her, let him take her simply . . . . . . «© . 1 . Merry Wives, iii. 2. 
He is simply the most active gentleman of France . . . . . . e 2 6 0 6 )=6Hemry V. ini. 9. 
He is simply the rarest mani’ the world. . . . » «© 1 6 6 6 + + © « « Covriolanus, iv. 5. 
Stmucar. — Thou perjured,and thou simular man of virtue. . . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 2. 
My practice so prevailed, That I returned with simular proof . . . . . . . Cymbeline, v. 5. 
SIMULATION. — This simulation is not as the former . . . . 2. « + « « Lwelfth Night, ii. 5. 
Sin. — I should sin To think but nobly of my grandmother. . . . . . . «© « . Yemepest, i. 
Though ’t is my familiar sin With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall: Some run from brakes of ice, and answer none . iii. 
Is this her fault or mine? ‘The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? . « . 2... « ik 
Most dangerous Is that temptation that doth goad us on To sin in loving virtue. . . . . ii. 
Then was your sin of heavier kind than his. . . 1. 2. 2. 2 6 © 6 © © ee ew ew ew el CU 
Our compelled sins Stand more for number than for accompt . . . 2. 2. 2. 6 1 ee ew) ke 
Might there not be a charity in sin To save this brother’s life? . . 2. 2. 1 6 ee ee eth 
I'll take it as a peril to my soul, It is no sin at all, but charity . 2. 0. 2. 6 6 we ee ek 
Todo ’t at peril of your soul, Were equal poise of sin and charity. . . . . 1 ee OU 
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Thy sin ’s not accidental, but atrade. . ; EO Ge oy oe AE wi 8 : ili, 
Prating mountebanks, And many such-like iiberties ots SIN <a. he. ge E> Hs Cots. of Errors, i. 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; Be secret-false . . . ae a eae |S 
A sin prevailing much in youthful men, Who give their eyes the liberty of paring ; v. 


Truly, I hold it a sin to match in my kindred . . . ‘ ee ae ee Much Ada li, 1. 
Quiet in hell as in a sanctuary ; and people sin upon Bur Done: eca uae they would go thither ik. 1. 
O, what authority and show of truth Can cunning sin cover itself withal! . 2... 3...) iw. 
And so extenuate the forehand sin . . 2 2 6 6 2 ee eo ew we ee we ee ee IM 
She will not add to her damnation A sin of perjury . 2. 2. 2. 1. 6 6 2 ee ew we ee OM 
Let all my sins lack mercy! . . . . . .- 2 © sis ar Ba Beal We he ey ce ee Ge SA 
Impose me to what penance your invention Can lay upon 1) a er re a a a, 2 
’T is deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord, And sinto break it. . . . . . Love’s L. Lost,ii. 
Do not call it sin in me, That I am forsworn for thee . . . . 6 1 6 © © © e ew ee OW 
I, that hold it sin To break the vow I am engagedin . . . . 2. 1 1 e «© © «© ee « Av 
In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker. . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 
What heinous sin is it in me To be ashamed to be my father’s child! . eee, ae eae es “es ee AD 
You ’I] make me wish a sin, That I had been forsworn . . . 1 1 ew te ew ew we ew 
The sins of the father are to be laid upon the children. 2. 2. 2 2 1 we oe ew ew ww lO 
So the sins of my mother should be visited upon me. : . lil. 
Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin: For thou thyself hast been a sliberine As You Like ft, in, 
Thy manners must be wicked; and wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. . . . . . . ilk 
That is another simple SIAN VOU? a ert, ae, Os as A et ee, 
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Self-love, which is the most inhibited sin inthe canon. . . 2 oe eo « AL's Weel, i. 
Only sin And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, That truth should be suspected . . 2. 1. 1 1} 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act, Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact. . . . . «iii. 
Virtue that transgresses is but patched withsin . . . 2. - . . ww eo  Lwelfth Night, i. 
Sin that amends is but patched with virtue. . . . . oe es a ak Ea es en oT 
I would not have you to think that my desire of having is the sin of covetousness . . v. 


If the sins of your youth are forgiven you, you ’re welltolive . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, And so doth yours . . . . . . . King Fohkn, i. 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child. . . . ‘ ie eee lath a, A ee Se, ONG 
Whiles I am a beggar, I will rail And say there is no sin n but ‘6 be rich oval Me Hen das Gere IE 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, To the yet unbegotten sin of times. . . . 2. . 2 6 ws lv. 
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I am stifled with this smell of sin... Gc sale RS en at wb at Wee (abe ep oe: (8 VG 
If 1 in act, consent, or sin of thought, Be guilty ee pal ee ae Aree: & ob coe a Se iv. 
God defend my soul from such deep sin! .. ; es at Eee Ne Richard I. i. 
Have here delivered me to my sour cross, And water cannot wash away yoursin . . . . iv, 
Ere foul sin-gathering head Shall break into corruption . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee CU: 
*T is no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. . ‘ . . . . ' Henry IV. i. 


If to be old and merry be a sin, then many an old host that I enews is ‘damned ee Rte he, Be Abs 
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Sin. — He doth sin that doth belie the dead, Not he which says the dead is not alive 2 Henry JV. i. 1 
Foul sin, gathering head, Shall break into corruption . 2. 6. 6 6 6 8 eo ee eee we CO 
And commit The oldest sins the newest kind of ways... oe) Sa <a IGS 
That what you speak is in your conscience washed As pure as sin with baptism . . Henry V.i. 2 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin Asself-neglecting . . er ee ee ek | 8 | 
If it be a sin to covet honour, I am the most offending soul alive ep ade ride. ese Vad ah Rk Sars Be VS 
I have heard you preach That malice was a great and gnevoussin. . . . «ot Henry VJ. iil. 1 
Then is sin struck down like an ox, and iniquity’s throat cut like acalf . . . 2 Henry VJ. Ww. 2 
It isa great sin to swear unto a sin, But greater sin to kcepa sinful oath . . . ve 1 
°T was sin before, but now ’tis charity . .. oe ae Fenny VI. Vv. 5 
Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him, ‘And all their fiinisters attend . Richard //7/. i. 3 
Not for all this land Would I be guilty of so deep asi. ee & Mae ele Se te a UN 
I am in So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin... se AVES? 
All several sins, all used in each degree, Throng to the bar, payne ‘ait Guilty! mules: iu at MS 
The willing'st sin I ever yet committed May be absolved in English . 2...) Henry VIII. iii. 1 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles Collected from his life. . . . . . . 2. . ith2 
I charge thee, fling away ambition: By that sin fell the angels... . ii. 2. 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, Stull blush, as thinking their own isses sin Rowe & Ful. ill. 3. 
Put not another sin upon my head, By urging me tofury . . . . . . v. 3 
Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ew ee es Timon Athend, iil. § 
You cannot make gross sins look clear . . . ae ar eae | 
To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; ; But, in dstenee, by nerey: ’t is iiost faa me ke ee > “AMES 
Strange, unusual blood, When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good! . . . . Ive2 
The sin of my ingratitude even now Was heavyonme ... .- - + 6 « © + Macbeth, 1. 4 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin That hasaname . . 5 ed de Sue’ GAMES 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled ae tot Se ‘Hamkt; 1. 5 
And the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy . . 1. 2 6 © 6 + © © ee) 62 
Nymph, in thy orisons Be all my sins remembered . . 2 1 1 6 ee ee ee ew we OC 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. . . iv. 5 
Plate sin with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks . . . . . Aung Lear, iv. 6 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, They do suggest at first with heavenly shows Othello, ir. 3 
Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed?. . 2 1. 1 1 6 1 we we we iv. 2 
If it be a sin to make a true election, she is damned. . . . . .« «© « © «© « « Cisbdline. 1. 2. 
But custom what they did begin Was with long use account nosin . . . . Pericles, i. Gower. 
Few love to hear the sins they love toact . . . ae ee see ee Pe 
How courtesy would seem to cover sin, When whatd is domed 18 slike: an hypocrite foe, orca, Soa 


One sin, I know, another doth provoke; Murder’s as near to lust as flame tosmoke . . . .i.1. 
For flattery is the bellows blows upsin . 2. 6 1 6 6 ee ee te ee wt we we 
Sincertty. — To be talked with in sincerity, As withasaint . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 4 
I partly think A due sincerity governed hisdeeds . . . 1. 1 1 6 ee ee ee ee UW 
As a brother to his sister, showed Bashful sincerity and comely love . . . . . Afuch Ado, iv.1 
And make a riot on the gentle brow Of true sincerity . . . . 2. 6 « « «. « King John, iii. 1 
You shall see now in very sincerity of fear and cold heart. . . . . . . . wa Henry IV. ii. 3 
S1new. -- I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. . . . 1. 1 1 6 es Lempest, iii. 1 
Shorten up their sinews With aged cramps. . 2. + 6 0 1 ee ew et ew ee ee ee OM 
With him, the portion and sinew of her fortune . . . . . . « « «= «0 Meas. for Meas. iii. 1 
Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our plot . . 1 2 6 6 we we Lwelfth Night, ii. § 
Who with them was arated sinewtoo . . 2... 6 6 ee ee ew ew) Henry IV. iv. 4. 
By God’s help, And yours, the noble sinews of our power . . Henry V.i. 2. 
1 
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Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, Disguise fair nature . . . - 2. 2 6. 6 ee eC 
Many blows repaid, Have robbed my strong-knit sinews of their strength . . . 3 Henry VJ. ii. 
A great deal of your wit, too, lies in yoursinews . . . . . . «ee ) 6 vot. and Cress. ii. 


].et grow thy sinews till their knots be strong . . a et St BE BS owes. Wee a ae: , ERE 
The torrent roared, and we did buffet it With justy's sinews . . 2. « 6 e 2) Sfudeus Cesar, i. 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, But bear me stiffly up . . . . . . « Hamilet,i. 
Heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! . . . ran 11 


SinEWED.—He will the rather do it when he sees Ourselves we!! sinewed to our deiencs Kn ing John, v. 
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SINFUL. — Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life dost thou lead! . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 


Thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, And give sweet passage to my sinful soul! 3 Heury V/. ii. 


Sinc. — Best sing it to the tune of ‘ Light 0’ love’? . . . . . «© » « «© wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
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Sing, siren, for thyself, and I willdote . 2. 2. 6. + © 6 6 «© © © © © Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
I have decreed not to sing in my cage. ~ . « « Much Ado, i. 3. 
Have stolen his birds’ nest. — I will but teach them to sings and restore them tothe owner . ii. 1. 
Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, Of dumps so dull and heavy. . . Pe (es 
Why should proud summer boast Before the birds have any cause to see. * Love s L. Lost, i 1. 1. 
Sigh a note and sing a note, sometime through the throat. . . js Bs tases AMR 
Pardon love this wrong, That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongue . ee ca ve AWE Rs 
He can sing A mean most meanly ; and in ushering Mend him whocan. . Vv. 2. 
Sing while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep fe ‘ we fe Mid. N. Dream ili. 4. 
If a throstle sing, he falls straight a capering: he will ence with his own shadow Jer. a Venice, \. 2. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the Jark When neither is attended . . . Oo MEN 
I do not desire you to please me; I do desire youtosing. . . ... - As You ou Like It, ii. 5. 
Come, sing; and you that will not, hold your tongues . . . . . 6 ere re 


I ’ll tell her plain She sings as sweetly asa nightingale . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
In fine, made a groan of her last breath, and now she singsin heaven .. . . All’s Well, iv. 


But one puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes . . . . . Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 
When you sing, 1’ld have you buy and sell so, sogivealms » ..... . iv. 4. 
He sings several tunes faster than you’ll tell money. . 2. 6 1. 2 6 ee ee ee ee IM 
He sings ’em over as they were gods or Jiemond brings ge A Blob! Ses iv. 4. 
I could sing, would weeping do me good . ; iy he Trib enn “Rikard I. iii. 4. 
I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms ¢ or Sti thing 2 le ~ 6 6 0 1 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
I heard a bird so sing, Whose music, to my thinking, pleased the king . . » «2 Henry IV. 5... 
As duly, but not as truly, As bird doth sing on bough . . . . . . ww ee) OM entry V. iii. 2. 
She will sing any man at first sight . ee ee ae . . Trot. and Cress. v. 2. 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, And is not careful what they n mean n thereby Titus Andron. iv. 4. 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 2. 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. . . iii. 5. 
Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at graveemaking? . . . . Hamlet, v. 1. 
We two alone will sing like birds i the cage. . ee ee we ww ee. « King Lear, ve 3; 
So we'll live, And pray, and sing, and tell old tales gv. tei 4g oe ees re, 
An admirable musician: O! she will sing the savageness out of a a bear a ee ‘Othello, i Iv. 1. 
Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, And Phoebus ’gins arise . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 3. 
I cannot sing: I7ll weep, and word it withthee . . . & é, a AVS 
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And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, E’er the blither for thei drouth . ib Mrs Pevielees ili. Gower. 


S1nGED. — Whose beard they have singed off with brands of fire. . . . . Com. of Errors, v. 
Thus hath the candle singed the moth. O, these deliberate fools! . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
SINGEsT. — Thou singest well enough forashift . . . A . « « » Much Ado, ii. 
SincinG. —If their singing answer your saying, by my faith, you say honestly ear ae. es Cae Ns 
As if you swallowed love with singing love. 2. 1 1 ew we te ew ew ww tw) Lowe's L. Lost, iit. 


Suppose the singing birds musicians . . ‘ : 6 0 ee « Richard 11. i. 
For my voice, I have lost it with halloing and singing of anthems ae as eae Ls: 
Surveys The singing masons building roofs of gold . . . ; ~ « « Henry V.i. 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going About their functions friendly . . Cortolanus, iv. 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing. . . King Lear, i. 
SINGLE.—Withering on the virgin thorn Grows, lives, and dies’ in n single blessedness Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
Or on Diana’s altar to protest For aye austerity and single life . . . . Sh i a ane a ee 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath; So then two bosoms and a single troth ie @ ii. 


Whiles he thought to steal the single ten, The king was slily fingered from the deck! 3 Henry VI. v. 


All single and alone, Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. . . . . . Timon of Athens, v 


But, for my single self, I had as lief not be as live to be. .  Sulins Cesar, \ i. 
The single and peculiar life is bound, With all the strength and; armour of the mind Hamlet, iii. 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But in battalions. . . . . . iv. 
No single soul Can we seteyeon . . . ae ee oe ee Oe ee en ee Cymbeline, iv. 


S1nGULAR, — A most singular and choice epithet oe) oe ca eS we ee ew, « Dove's L. Last, v. 


Bae ee oe ooe 
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SINGULAR. — Men Of singular integrity and learning, Yea, the elect o’ the land . Henry V//7/. ii. 
O single-soled jest, solely singular for the singleness! . . . 2. « ) «) Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, Hath done you both this cursed injury . Cymbdeline, iii. 

SINGULARITIES. — Passed through, not without much content In many singularities Hinter’s Tale, v. 

SINGULARITY. — Put thyself into the trick of singularity. . . ~ 2 0 « Lwelfth Night, ii. 
In what fashion, More than his singularity, he goes Upon this preset action .. Cortolanus, 1. 

SINGULED. — Arts-man, preambulate, we will be singuled from the barbarous . Love’s L. Lost, v 

SINISTER. — He professes to have received no sinister measure. . 4 Meas. Sor Meas. iii. 
An emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek . . . . . ww . Als Hell, ir. 

SINKING. — You may know by my size that I have a kind of aiacrity:i in sinking Merry Wives, iii. 
Thou art so leaky, That we must leave thee to thy sinking . . . . . . Amt. and Cleo. iii. 1 

SINNED. — Yet sinned I not But in mistaking ee ae Bee «a we Be ce « Alnch Ado, y 
I am a man More sinned against than sinning... 2 0 ee « 6 King Lear, ii. 

SINNER. — Made such a sinner of his memory, To credit his own lie we ew ew ew 6 Lempest, i. 
Forbear to judge, for we are sinnersall . . . . . we e 6 2 Henry b'7. iii. 
It presses to my memory, Like damned guilty deeds (6 sinners’ minds Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Here ’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, honest water » « « Limon of Athens, i. 
Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners? oe ew ew ee Hamlet, iii. 

SINNING. — I am aman More sinned against than sinning . . . 2. « 6 « 6 . Ang Lear, iii. 

Sinon. — And, like a Sinon, take another Troy. i ae . . 3 Henry VI. iii. 

Stp.—They could never get her so much as sip on acup with the Proudest of them all Merry HW’ IVES, it. 

SrtrREN. — Sing, siren, for thyself, and I willdote . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 

Sir ORACLE. — Iam Sir Oracle, And when I ope my tips let no bdog bark! . . Mer. of Venice, i. 

SIR-REVERENCE.—Such a one asa man may not speak of without he say Sir-reverence Com. of Err. iii. 

SisTER.—My sister crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands Two Gen. of lerona, ii. 
Good sister, let us dine, and never fret: A man is master of his liberty . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears . «iil. 
But, as a brother to his sister, showed Bashful sincerity and comely love. . . . Afuch Ado, iv. 
To live a barren sister al] your life, Chanting fainthymns. . . . . . . Sd. N. Dream, it 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent . ... ae . oe) MN 2. 
The Sisters Three and such branches of learning, is indeed deceased: < <. | Mer. of Venice, it. 2. 

3 
1 


> 


oo ee 


The weird sisters, hand in hand, Posters of the sea and land. 2 ee ee ew te) Macbeth, i. 

I am made Of the seif-same metal that my sister is, And prize me at her worth . Ang Lear, i. 1. 

Like a sister am most loath to call Your faults as they arenamed . . . 1... ee ee 

Her art sisters the natural roses; Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry . Pericles, v. Gower. 
S1sTERLY. — After much debatement, My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour A/eas. for Meas. v. 1. 


S1r. — Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. . . 2 oe ew ew hw he Do Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
I may sit in a corner and cry heigh-ho for a husband? ee ee ee » Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Sits the wind in that corner?. . . ; ae Be ees gt he et a. MS 
Affliction may one day smile again; and till ‘het sit ‘thee down, snrows: . « Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Should a man, whose blood is warm within, Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? M/er. of Venice, i. 1. 
Here wili we sit and let the sounds of music Creepin ourears 2. . 6. 7 6 6 ee ew ee OW 
Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table . . . . 1. 1 1 e ee +) AS Vou Like It, ii. 7. 
Pray you, sit down; For now we sit to chat as well aseat. . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
Nothing but sit and sit, and eatand eat! . . % Ses See See wh Sel ae a: de Mes 
Let us sit upon the ground And tell sad stories of the death of kings we 0 2 6 Richard 17. iii. 2. 
Than idly sit To hear my nothings monstered. . . . . «1 + ee «© © © 6 Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
He sits in his state, as a thing made for Alexander . . 2. 1 1 6 6 ee ee et ee LM 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in histhrone . . . 1. 2 6 ee ee )«©=Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 
O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts. . . . . . we ee e) Fulius Caesar, i. 3. 
Stands he, or sits he? Or does he walk? or is he on his forse >, 2 ee ew ew Ant. and Cleo. \. 5. 
He sits "mongst men like a descended god . . . . aes » 0 0 6 « Cymbeline, i. 6. 

SITHENCR, in the loss that may happen, it concerns you soniething to know it; 6: < ‘All's Well, i. 3. 

Sittinc. — Fourscore ducats at a sitting! fourscore ducats! . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire. . . . .2 Henry JV... 
Long sitting to determine poor men’s causes Hath made me full of sickness . 2 Henry P’/. iv. 7. 


Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall . . . 1 1 + eee + + Romeoand Fuliet, i. 3- 
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SrtuaTe. — There’s nothing situate urder heaven’s eve But hath his bound. Com. of Ervers, ii. 


SITUATION. — We survey The plot of situation and the model. . . . . . . . 2 Henry LV’. i. 3. 
,SIX AND SEVEN. — All is uneven, And every thing is left at six and seven. . . . Richard 11. ii. 2. 
SIXPENCE. — Thus hath he lost sixpence a day during his life . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreaimi, iv. 2. 

One that never spake other English in his life than ‘ Eight shillings and sixpence’ 1 Henry JV. ij. 4. 


His breeches cost him but a crown; He held them sixpence all too dear. . . . . Othello, ii. 
Size. — "I is a word too great for any mouth of this age’s size. . . . . . AS Vou Like /t, iii. 
You are potently opposed; and with a malice Of as great size . . . . . . «. Menry VIII. v. 
Mine own searching eyes Shall find him by his large and portly size . . . Troi. and Cress. iv. 
With all the size that verity Would without lapsing suffer. . . . - « . Cortolanus, v. 


4: 
2. 
i 
5. 
2. 


We are but shrubs, no cedars we, No big-boned men framed of the Cyclone size Titus A ndron. iv. 3. 
Cannot cover The monstrous bulk of this une TaUNAoe With any size of words Ztmon of Athens, v. 1. 


To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes... . ee ae . . . . King Leas, ii. 4. 
Our size of sorrow, Proportioned to our cause, must be as great As that which makes it A st. & Cleo. iv. 15. 
But, if there be, or ever were, one such, It’s past the size of dreaming . ....... +V-2 


SKAINS-MATES. — I am none of his flirt-gills; I am none of his skains-mates Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Sketn. — Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread? . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Thou idle immaterial skein of sleave-silk . . . » 2 « « « 6 Lrot. and Cress. v. 


Skrges. — The skies look grimly And threaten present blusters wee ww « Winter's Tale, iti. 3. 


The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, They are all fire . . . . . $ulius Cesar, iii. 
The wrathful skies Gallow the very wanderers of the dark . . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 
The great contention of the sea and skies Parted our fellowship. . . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
SKILFUL. — He was skilful enough to have lived still . .. ~ 2 « « AMl’s Well, i. 
The most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite that you could possibly, have found 7wel/th Night, iii. 
SKILL. — I'll show my mind According to my shallow simple skill . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
If I read it not truly, my ancient skill beguiles me . . .. .. =. =. #£2dfeas. for Meas. iv. 
Dart thy skill at me; Bruise me with scorn, confound me witha flout . . .Love’s L. Lost, v 
Touching now the point of human skill, Reason becomes the marshal to my will Afid. N. Dream, ii. 
To show our simple skill, That is the true beginning of ourend. . . . ...2.¢. .8~=«™;~ 
And by how much defence is better than noskill. . 2... 1. 6 6 1 © AS Fou Like It, iii. 
Whose skill was almost as great as his honesty... . wee we we AM’S Well, i. 
This to hazard needs must intimate Skill infinite or raonsteoas desporate SS ats a eet St ge AS 
Which of them both Is dearest to me, I have no skill in sense To make distinction . . . iii. 
Or stupefied, Or seeming so in skill, cannot or willnot. . . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, il, 
They do confound their skillin covetousness . . . . . 2. . ee ew ew ew King Fohkn, iv. 


1’) so offend, to make offence a skill. 2. 2. 6. 2. 6 6 ee we we ww ww RB Henry LV. i. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? no. Whatis honour? aword . ....... ~Vz 
Skill in the weapon is nothing without sack . . 6 6 we ew ww ew ww 2 Henry IV. iv. 
It skills not greatly who i impugns ourdoom. . . ‘ . . « 2 Henry VI. 11. 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, Stick Ret off jaded. . . « « ») Hamlet, v 
All the skill I have Remembers not these garments. . . . . . . . ee King Lear, iv. 
SKILLED. — Well skilled in curses, stay awhile, And teach me how tocurse!. . Richard //], iv. 


Thou art deeper read, and better skilled: Come, and take choice of all my library 7iéus A ndron. iv. 
SKILLEss. — Less valiant than the virgin in the night, And skilless as eee Trot. and Cress. i. 
SKILLET. — Let housewives make a skillet of my helm . . . . » ee et Othello, i. 
SKIMBLE*SK AMBLE.—Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff As puts me strom my faith 1 Heavy LV, iti. 
SKIN. — If the skin were parchment and the blows you gave were ink . . . Com. of Errors, iil. 

Ygur hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt sack be the issue Merry W:ves, iii. 

Honest as the skin between his brows . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 


There the snake throws her enamelled skin, Weed wide enough to wrapa fairyin Afid. N. Dreamy, ii. 1. 


As the nun’s lip to the friar’s mouth, nay, as the pudding to his skin. . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 


My skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose gown... woe ww t Henry IV. iii. 
He shall have the skin of our enemics, to make dog’s-leather of. ~ + ate . 2 Henry VI. iv. 
That of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment . . . ..... 2.) OW, 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. . 6. 1 6 6 ee ee ee eee Hamlet, iii. 
This contentious storm Invades us to the skin. 2... 0.04 =. . . . King Lear, iii. 


That whiter skin of hers than snow, And smooth as monumental alabaster » . ». « Othello, v 
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Skrn-coaT. —I "ll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you mane 2 ee we ee King Fokn, ii. 1. 
Skipper, stand back: ’t is age that nourisheth . .. . . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. ». 
SKIppInG.—Love is full of unbefttting strains, All wanton asa child, shiping and vain Z. ZL. Lost, v. 2. 
Allay with some cold drops of modesty any skipping spirit... . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2 
Sk1rMIsH. — They never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between them . . . Much Ado, i. 1. 
SKIRTS, round underborne with a bluish tinsel .. ag 328 . Mh 4. 
SkitTrsH. — For such as I am all true lovers are, Unstaid and skittish . a | Twelfth Night, ji. 4. 
Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, On one and other side . . . . Troi. and Cress. Prol. 
How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, Whiles others play the idiots! —. iit. 
SKuLt. — Whose skull Jove cram with brains! . . Bench wc oe Twelfth Night, i i. 
And this land be called The field of Golgotha and dead. men's 5 skulls » 2 « 6 « Rechard IT. iW. 
That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once... . . . Hamlet, v 
Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities ‘how? oe v. 
' Sky. — The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch . . . . . ar ‘Tempest, i. 
The sun begins to gild the western sky . . ee “Two Gen. of Verona, v. 
Let the sky rain potatoes ; let ic thunder to the tine of Gieen ‘Sleeves . . . Merry Wives, v 


Like a demigod here sit I in the sky, And wretched fools’ secrets heedfully o’er-eye Love's /. Lost, iv. 3. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, That dost not bite so nigh As benefits forgot As Vow Like /1, ii. 


The fated sky Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull ti, ee te . . . All's Well, i. 
‘Then the world and all that’s in’t is nothing; The covering sky is nothing . Winters Tale, i. 
Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, [like itwell . . . . . . . . King Sohn, ii. 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky And pours down mischief... ee ae ee oe | 
No natural exhalation in the sky, No scope of nature, no distempered day: Swe Bok. ep oe, Fe 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: Pour down thy weather. . . iv. 
Since the tore fair and crystal is the sky, The uglier seem the clouds that i in it fly Rickard Tl. 1. 
Men judge by the complexion of the sky The state and inc.ination of the day . . . ili. 
I in the clear sky of fame o’ershine you . . a oe ee ee Henry IV. iv. 
The sun will not be seen to-day ; The sky doth frown and fours 6 2 w « Richard 117. v. 
This disturbed sky Is not to walkin . . . 1. «) Fulins Cesar, i. 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky And an our ir people. cold. 2 + « « «) Macbeth, i. 
Whate’ er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, Is thine, if thou wilt hat . . . . Ast. and Cleo. ii. 
SKY-ASPIRING. — The eagle-winged pride Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts Richard /1. i. 
Skyry. —A breath thou art, Servile to all the skyey influences . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Stas. — Make the gruel thick andslab. . . . 1. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ew ew es. Macheth, iv. 
Stack. — And I am nothing slow to slack his haste . . . . . . . «0 Romeoand Fualiet, iv. 
If you come slack of former services, You shall dowell . . . . 1. . . . . Kung Lear, i. 
SLACKNEsS. — Are as interpreters Of my behind-hand slackness . . . . . . Winter's Tale, v 
Might have well becomed the best of men, To taunt at slackness . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
SLAtNn. — Thou art slain; No medicine in the world can do thee good . . . . . . Hamlet, v 


SLANDER. — If he took you a box o’ the ear, you might have your action of slander Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Your good word cannot advantage him, Your slander never can endamage him 7wo Gex.o/Verona, tii. 
Slander lives upon succession, For ever housed where it gets possession . Come. of Errors, iii. 


A very dull fool; only his gift is in devising impossible slanders. . . . . . . dluch Ada, ii. 
Tax not so bad a voice To slander music any more than once . . . . 1. 6 1 1 ew ee Oe 
(ll devise some honest slanders . . ec Be Eales ae a) Ay oa Ok 
This well carried shall ou her behalf Change slander to. remorse. . 2. + 2. © «© 2 e@ ee OM 
With public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour . . . . 1... ee OU 
‘Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart... Cie SES ee a ae QR ONG 
Moreover, they have spoken untruths; secondarily, they are slanders . a Wet BL OR ae ae ee OW 
She died, my lord, but whiles her slander lived . . aia, Bel: Oe. ee a TMi 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail. . . « Lwelfth Night, i. 
Slander, Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s. . . . . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Pierced to the soul with slander’s venomed iced ee eB ie de Boos ee Va Richard J], i. 
A partial slander sought Itoavoid . . Pe Be Ta Ae et BP Be he ee Abe ge iets 
You must learn to know such slanders of the Bees. WS ae a0 er wt a eer til: 
Whose gall coins slanders like a mint. . . . Troi. and Cress. i. 


I would not, im plain terms, from this time forth, ‘Have yous sO slander any moment. Aane/et, i. 
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SLANDER. — When slanders de: not live in tongues. . . o 6 0 e ow ww . King Lear, iii. 
You shall not find me, daughter, After the slander of most ‘stepmothers a et apa 1. 
’T is slander, Whose edge is sharper than the sword . . . «© 6 6 © 2 eo @ : ili. 
Slanders so her judgement That what’s else rare is choked . . . . . 6 « 6 we ee ©) Ode 
Fear not slauder, censure rash; Thou hast finished joy and moan... ..... =... ~= «iv. 

SLANDERED. — She is wronged, she is slandered, she is undone . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
She is dead, slandered to death by villains . . . or ns a ac ee a 

SLANDERER. — Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven aiid earth! oe ew ew ew we King Sohn, ii. 

SLANDEROUS., — Done to death by slanderous tongues ....... .. . MuchAdo,yv 
-Hath as oft a slanderous epitaph As record of fairact . . .... . Cymbeline, iii. 

SLasH. — Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish andslash . . . . . . Tam. Oa the Shrew, iv. 

S.ave. — Abhorred slave, Which any print of goodness wilt nottake!. . . . . . Tempest, i. 
We profess Ourselves to be the slaves of chance . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiant, great i in villany! . King Sohn, iii. 


It is the curse 6f Kings to be attended BY SIAVES: 6 js. 2k) ce. me ES See. Ae Ge. He AOR a AS 


Base is the slave that pays . . » « Henry V. ii. 
Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity The slave of nature and the si son of hell . . Richard 11, i. 
This tractable obedience is a slave To each incensed will . . . . . . . Henry VI17. i. 
Meantime forbear, And let mischance be slave to patience... . . Rimes and Fuliet, v. 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep. . . . , . + « Macbeth, iii. 
Give me that man That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear r him Tn my heart” score Hamlet, iii. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory, Of violent birth, but poor validity . . . lil. 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, I am not bound to that all slaves are free to ‘Othello, i iti. 
’’E was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave tothousands. . ..... 4. . iii. 
Mechanic slaves With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers. . ..... . Ani. and Cleo. Vv. 
Scteave — Thou idle immaterial skein of sleave-silk . . . Droit. and Cress. v. 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, The death of each day’ s life. » . « Macbeth, ii. 
SLeek o’er your rugged looks; Be bright ANG JOVIAL a: He’ ne BR OR ee OW ae a I 
SLEEK-HEADED men and such as sleepo’ nights . . . » « « Fulius Cesar, i. 
Steep. — Thou art inclined to sleep; ’tis a good dulness, Aud five it way - . « »« Tempest, i. 
Will you laugh me asleep, for Lam very heavy? . . . . . i? de. wat Ge Me Bt ee Se ae PO 
I find not Myself disposed to sleep. — Nor I; my spirits are nimble we fer “tee ae ee | 
It is a sleepy language and thou speak’st Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say > ee. 
Thou let’st thy fortune sleep — die, rather; wink’st Whiles thou art waking . . . . . .~ ii. 
’T is as impossible that he’s undrowned As he that sleeps here swims . . euswn Mh 


O, that you.bore The mind that I do! what a sleep were this For your advancement! ee | 
Sometime voices That, if I then had waked after long sleep, Will make me sleep again . ._ iii. 
We are such stuff As dreams are made on, and our little life Is rounded witha sleep . . ._ iv. 


We were dead of sleep, And — how we know not — all clapped under hatches. . . v. 
Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled eyes. . . . « « « 2wo Gen. of Vivena: ii. 
She doth talk in her sleep. — It’s no matter for that, so she sleep not in her talk. .. iii. 
A maid That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said . . Ange sew ch ee Wives, v 

Raise up the organs of her fantasy; Sleep she as sound as careless infancy. . . ae ae OM 
Those as sleep and think not on their sins, Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders 6 feta OM 
Thy best of rest is sleep, And that thou oft provokest . . . . . . » » Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Thou hast nor youth nor age, But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep @ ae % fe > eg, 
As fast locked up in sleep as guilt!ess labour When it lies starkly in the traveller's sbores. . iv. 
A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully but asa drunken sleep . . «ve AW. 


He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morning, may sleep the soander: 2. dv. 
Sleep I now and think I hear all this? What error drives our eyes and ears amiss? Com. of Errors, ii. 
It seems his sleeps were hindered by thy railing, And thereof comes it that his head is light ._ v. 


Sleep when I am drowsy, and tend on no man’s business . . . . . ee Much Ado, i. 
She is never sad but when she sleeps, and not ever sadthen. . 2. 2. 1 1 0 1 oe we ew ow Gh 
We will rather sleep than talk: we know what belongs toa watch. . iii. 
Sleep give thee all his rest! — With half that wish the wisher’s eyes be pressed! ! ‘Mid. N. Dream, i i. 
When thou wakest, let love forbid Sleep his seat on thy eyelid . . . . . im, eM 
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Sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrowowe . . . iii. 2. 
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S-eep.—Death-counterfeiting sleep With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep Aid. VN. Dream, iii. 


Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’seye . . . . « © « . ee ee ee ee ee | 


I have an exposition of sleep come upon me . 2 1 2 6 ee ee ee ee 


Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms . 1. 1 1 0 ee ew we ee ee eee 


Music, ho! music, suchas charmeth sleep! . 2. 6. 6 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee OY, 


I shall reply amazedly, Halfsleep, half waking . . . ‘ Ge Bias es ON 
Are you sure That we are awake? It seems to me That vee: we “lean. we dréain bet ee oe 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice By being peevish . . . . Afer. of Venice, i. 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by dav More than the wild-cat 2. 0. 0. 0. 0. 1 ee ee 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! Here will we sit... v. 
I'll go sleep, if can; if E cannot, [ll rail against all the first-born of Rey ee As ¥ ou hie lt, ii. 
Sleeps easily because he cannot study . . . .. . 62 Sek eee te 
Who stays it still withal ? — Lawyers in the vacation; for they sleep beencentt term aid term. iil. 
I will laugh like a hyen, and that when thou art inclined tosleep . . . i ide iv. 
Were he not warmed with ale, This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly Cail. of Shrew ludue. 
Am starved for meat, giddy for lack of sleep . .. So Dade sg? le le fg ANG 
As who should say, if I should sleep or eat, ’T were deadly sickness or dike spesent deatli e> Sie 
Here he comes, to beguile two hours inasleep . . 2 oe ew ew ww All's Well, iv. 
In his sleep he does little harm, save to his bed-clothes about him wae Sas tee Cate ate Geo ae Ge Sy . OMe 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft As captain shall . 2. . 1. 2 1 we eee Ci. 
If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep!. . ~ 2. ss «0 Twelfth Night, iv. 
Endeavour thyself to sleep, and jeave thy vain ‘Gibble babble ects ik © Bee ee ae ed AV 


Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, And downright languished . . . Wuenter’s Tale, ii. 


For the life to come, I sleep out the thought ofit. . 0. 0. 2. 0.0.0. 6 ew ee ee ee CO. 


: Life as lively mocked as ever Still sleep mocked death . . . . GOs a Ne Sas A 
In our country’ s cradle Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ~ . . « Richard I]. i. 
We may doitassecureassleep . . 2. 2 6 1 1 ee ee ew ee ww ew BD Henry LV. i. 
’T is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, todrink . .. ne eee | 
What is ’t that takes from thee Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy gojden sleep? ie. eae dele 
Sing the song that pleaseth you And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep . . . 1). Old 


Such difference ‘twixt wake and sleep As is the difference betwixt day and night. . . . «ili. 
O sleep, O gentle sleep, Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee? . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose To the wet mae Se i Ge “a 1G he i et ah TEN 
This sleep i3 sound indeed; thisisasleep. . . ; ; aks AV 


Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care, Their bones with industey & eee AY. 
Men may sleep, and they may have their throats about them at thattime . . . . Henry V. it. 
Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep. . . . ie Te. Sn Waser oe. ET 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave ok te ea? AW 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep . . 0... 6. 2 ee ee eae 5a Oa. - 2MG 
Your beauty, which did haunt me in my sleep. . . . . . 2. 6 se ew ee . Richard TIT. i. 


My soul is heavy, and [ fain would sleep . 2. 1. 1. 6 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Enjoyed the goiden dewofsleep . . 2. 2 2 6 1 1 ee ee ew ew ew ee ee 


Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep’s disturbers . . . . e lar AMS 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days; Compare dead happitiess with ive woe. . iv. 
Steep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy; Good angels guard thee! . . . . ..~) Vz 
Thou quiet soul, sleep thoua quiet sleep; Dream of success and happy VICTORY Ye ‘al Cae tot OWE 
The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams That ever entered in a drowsy head gis v. 
When I am forgotten, as I shall be, And sleep in dull cold marble . . . . Henry ITT. lit. 
If we talk of reason, Let ’s shut our gates and sleep. . . . . . « Lrot. and Cress. it. 
Were [ as patient as the midnight sleep, By Jove, ’t would be ra mind to... Cortolanus, ii. 
And sleep in peace, siain in your country’s wars! .. eee ew ew ww Lttus Andron. i. 
Here are no storms, No noise, but silence and eternal sleeps be. vie, Sat So thy as A 
I have been troubled in my sleep this night, But dawning day new comfort ‘hath jaspired » il 
If I do wake, some planet strike me down, That I may slumber in eternal steep! - ii. 


Still-waking sleep, that is not whatitis! . . 0. . 0.0.0. 2. 4 + « « Romeo inal Suliet, i. 

Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! . 2. 6. 1. 1 8 ee ew ee ee) 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet torest!. 2. 6 0. 6 6 ee ee ee ee 
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S.eep. — And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. . . . . . . Romeoand ees ii. 3. 
If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, My dreams presage some joyful news. . . . WE 
Lady, come from that nest Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep . . . . jee wha WE SS 
Sleek-headed men such as sleep 0’ nights Bs al cg ae yal Was cas) ee, Se ‘Fulius Ceasar, i. 2. 
I would it were my fault tosleepsosoundly . . . . . 1. 2 1 es + «© «© ee ee) 6th 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep. S abe te BOS . inn 
Sleep shall neither night nor day Hang upon his pent- house lid. became Oa 78. fe ae oS Macbeth § i. 3. 
When in swinish sleep Their drenched natures lie asinadeath. . . . . . .. ae ae A 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, And yet I would not sleep . . . .... 2.2. «id 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse The curtained sleep .......... dix. 
There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried, ‘Murder!’ . . . . . ... 0. eC 
They did say their prayers, and addressed them Againtosleep. . . a ae ee | Pe 
Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more! Macbeth does murder sleep’ ‘ ii. 2. 
The innocent sleep, Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, The death of each day’s s life ii. 2. 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor Shall sleepnomore. ... .. . .~ ii. 2. 
Equivocates him in a sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaveshim. . . o> Sat Be ee i ee. NS 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, And look on death itself 1 oa. Bic-vte ve se at. SRS 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep In the affliction of these terrible dreams. . . . iii. 2. 
Duncan is in his grave; After life’s fitful fever he sleepswell . . . . . .... «ORR 
You lack the season of all natures, sleep. — Come, we'lltosleep . . ........ «dheg 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep . . ae ee ee ae ee ee, |) es 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, And sleep in spite ot thunder ae ee IW 


I have known those which have walked in their sleep who have died holily in their beds e! MRS 
To die: to sleep; No more; and by a sleep to say we end The heart-ache. . . . Havmelet, iii. 1. 


To die, to sleep; To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’sthe rub . . « « thd, 
In that sleep of death what dreams may come When we have shuffled off this mortal coil . . ig 
My spir.ts grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with sleep . . . . . . . iii 2. 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: So runs the world wie ey ee eee ee 
Some time I shall lee out, thesest I'll whistle .. . . Xing Lear, i. 2. 
Oppressed nature sleeps: This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses... . .) ii 6. 
But is he often thus? ‘'T is evermore the prologue to his sleep . . . . « « Othella, ii. 3 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, Shall ever medicine thee to that s sw eet sleep. . . . iii. 3 
Being troubled with a raging tooth, I could not sleep .. . Pare ee |) ae 
There are a kind of men so loose of soul, That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs Ya iii. 3. 
That I might sleep out this great gap of time . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 5 
We did sleep day out of countenance, and made the night light with drinking . a ee ee ee ee | 
He sleeps. — Swoons rather ; for so bad a prayer as his Was never yet forsleep. . . . . iv. 9. 
The long day’s task is done, And we must sleep . . . . . 2. 1 6 ew es ee we ww AVE 
If idle talk will once be necessary, I’ll not sleep neither . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 2 we we ee WD 
O, such another sleep, that I might see But such another man!. . . . . 2... 2... WR 
But she looks like sleep, As she would catch another Antony . . 5s aay wee ke a es a 
Sleep hath seized me wholly. To your protection I commend me, gods . - . « Cymbeline, ii. 2. 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! . . er ae a ee ee ae eee eee: | ee 
If sleep charge nature, To break it with a fearful dream of him a ee eae ee es a? 
Sleep, thou hast been a grandsire, and begot A fathertome. . . aod, ae a s-, We 
He that sleeps feels not the toothache: but a man that were to sleep our sleep . : Vv. 4. 
SLEEPERS. — Graves at my command Have waked their sleepers, oped. . . aod Tempest, v 


Take hands with me, And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Sueepinc. — Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? Sleeping or waking? . . Com. of Errors, ii. 


I cannot see how sleeping should offend. . . . . . . «ee ee ee. Match Ado, iii. 
Dinners and suppers and sleeping-hours excepted . . . . . . As You Like It, iii. 
Unbuttoning thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after 1 noon... . 1 Henry IV. i. 
But since all is well, keep it so: wake nota sleeping wolf. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 


Rotten times that you shall look upon When I am sleeping with my ancestors lee iv. 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror 1 Henry VI. iv. 
Not sleeping, to engross his idle body, But praying, to enrich his watchful soul Richard [77. iii. 
Sleeping and waking, O, defend me still! . . . 6S Bt ee Rep ee ee ay ae ds at | Ae 
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SLeEPpinc. — You ever Have wished the sleeping of this business. . - . Henry VITT. ii 4. 
Pity ’s sleeping: Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with weeping! Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
The sleeping and the dead Are but as pictures. . . i ae 2 6 ee « Macbeth, ii. 2. 
*T is given out that, sleeping in my orchard, A serpent Bure me. .....- Hamlet,i. 5 
Sleeping within my orchard, My custom always of the afternoon . . . .. ... ee eh gy 

S.Leepy. — It is a sleepy language and thou speak’st Out of thy sleep . . . . . . Tempest, ii. x. 
When we have marked with blood those sleepy two Of hisown chamber . . . . Macbeth, i. 7. 
*T is not sleepy business; But must be looked to speedily and strongly . . . . Cymebeline, iii. 5. 

S.eeve. — Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Some sleeves, some hats, from yielders all things catch. . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied . . . 1. 2 6 6 ew ew ew ew AS Vou Like It, iii. 2. 


He so chants to the sleeve-hand and the work about the square on’t . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. ¢. 
Like an herald’s coat without sleeves . . . Bec se et ww “a ae eo ene ive 2: 
That same scurvy doting foolish young knave’s cecve of Troy . . . . . Trot. and Cress. v. & 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, The death of each day’s life . . . Macbeth, ii. a. 
I will wear my heart upon my sleeve For daws to peck at. . . . 1. . . «2 « « « Othello, i. 1. 
SLEEVELESs. — Of a sleeveless errand . . Me ee ae ae OR, aad Cress. V. 4. 
SLENDER.—Other men, of slender reputation, Put forth their s sons to seek preferment 7woG. of Ver. i. 3. 
At so slender warning, You are like to have a thin and slender pittance Jame. of the Shrew, iv. 4. 
Your means are very slender, and your waste isgreat . . . . . « © « 2 «© 2 Henry lV.i. 2. 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident . . . . Oo eS ee a ee oe we, ed, IM Be 
SLENDERLY. — He hath ever but slenderly known himself oe ae ee ee . . King Lear, i. 1. 
SLerr. — Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not . . . . Tam. o the Shrew, iv. 1. 
It harmed not me: I slept the next night well, was freeand merry . .. . . . Othello, iti. 3. 
Since I received command to do this business I have not slept one wink . . . Cysmbdeline, iil. 4. 
S.irpg. — Therefore paucas pallabris; let the world slide. . . . . Yas. of the Shrew, Induce, 1. . 
The fool slides o’er the ice that you should break . . . 1... « « Lvot. and Cress. ili. 3. 
SLIGHT. — I muse you make so slight a iran De aia ee a Oe at ae, SORE EP Avs. 
We have been too slight in sufferance . . ae a oe ee Cymbeline, iii. 5. 
Sirmz.— Stained, as meadows, yet not dry, With nie slinie left on them by a flood Zitus A ndron. iu, 1. 
An honest tnan he is, and hates the slime That sticks on filthy deeds. . . . . . . Othello, v. a. 
S.iinGcs.—’T is nobler in the mind to suffer The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune Hamlet, ii. a. 
SLInkK. — We will slink away in supper-time . . . . 2. 6. 2. 1 ee ee 1 Mer. of Venice, ii. 4. 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes Slink allaway . . - 6 « « « Limon of Athens, iv. 2 
Sip. — Such a warped slip of wilderness Ne’er issued from his ‘blood . . « Meas. for Meas. iii. & 
It is true, without any slips of prolixity or crossing the plain highway of talk  A/er. of Venice, iii. 1 
And with indented glides did slip away Intoa bush... .. . . « As You Like It, iv. 3 
Sit by my side and let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger. Tam. of the Shrew, Induce. 2 
And choice breeds A native slip to us from foreign seeds . . . . . ~ © « All's Well. i. 3. 
Let him let the matter slip, and I'll give him my horse . . . . . . «0 Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, Straining upon the start. . . . . Henry V. iii. x 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, That from it all consideration slips 77s. of A thems, iv. 3. 
With a monarch’s voice Cry ‘ Havoc.’ and let slip the dogs of war. . . . . Fulius Caesar, iii. 1 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew Slivered in the moon’s eclipse. . . . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. « 
Such wanton, wild, and usual slips As are companions noted. . . . . . . . . Hanelet, ii. x. 
. SiippepD. — The bonds of heaven are slipped, dissolved, and loosed . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. v. 2. 
A thing slipped idly from me. Our poesyisasagum. .. . . . . . YVimon of Athens, i. 1. 
He did command me to call timely on him: I have almost slipped the hour . . . Afacébeth, ii. 3. 
SLupPer. — If ’t were a kibe, ’T would put me to my slipper . . . . . . . « « Lempest, Ui. 1. 
Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet King Yohn, iv. 2. 
A slipper and subtle knave, a finder of occasions. . . 2 2. 1 ee ee ee ~~ Othello, ii. 1. 
SLIPPERED. — The sixth age shifts Into the lean and slippered pantaloon . . As You Like /t, ii. 7. 
S.iippery.— He that stands upon aslippery place Makes nice of no vile holdtostay himup K. Yofw, iii. 4 
Slippery standers, The love that leaned on them as slippery too. . . . . vot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
What shall I say? My credit now stands on such slippery ist . + 0 « SFulius Caesar, iii. 1. 
As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard! . . . , ~ « Cymbeline, ii. 2. 
Whose top to climb Is certain falling, or so slippery that The fear’s S as ‘bad as falling . . . iii. 3. 
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Surp-snop. — Thy wit shall ne’er go slip-shod . . . . King Learz, i. 
Surpr. — If he had been as you and you as he, You would nave slipt like hin . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Suisun. — Here's snip and nip and cut and slish and slash . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 


Siiver. — She that herself will sliver and disbranch From her material sap . . . King Lear, iv: 


SLIVERED. — Gall of goat, and slips of yew Slivered in the moon’s eclipse. . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
S.ossery. — A slobbery and a dirty farm In that nook-shotten isle of Albion . . Henry V. iii. 


SLoTH. — To ebb Hereditary sloth instructs me. . . . . 2 1. 1 1 6 ww ee Lemepest, ii. 
Let not sloth dim your honours new-begot . . . . . . 2. «1 1 1 ew « e 3 Henry V1, i. 
I abhor This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome . . . oe ee ee) Henry VITT. ii. 


Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediress, dog in madness’. ae . . « King Lear, iii. 
Weariness Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth Finds the down pillow hard Cymbeline, iii. 


SLouGu. — Cast thy humble slough and appear fresh . . . . 2 1. 1 1 « « Dwelfih Night, ii. 


And newly move, With casted slough and fresh legerity. . . . . . . . . «. Henry V. iv. 


SLovenry. — Time hath worn us into slovenry . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee we ee ee 
SLow. — To be slow in words is a woman’s only virtue . . . . . « Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
But, O, methinks, how slow This old moon wanes!. . . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreami, i. 
Give it me, for I am slow of study : is Wet dy hs BT awe a. 


Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, Each ‘under each ee ee ee ee ee 
Passing courteous, But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 


A sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of note 7wel/th Night, iii. 
Creep time ne’er so slow, Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. . . . . . King Fohn, iii. 
I would not grow so fast, Because sweet flowers are slow and weeds make haste Richard ///. ii. 
To climb steep hills Requires slow pace at first . . . .. 2... . . « Henry VIII. i. 
Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast . 2. . 2... 0. ee Romec and Fulret, ii. 
Too swift arrives as tardy astooslow. . 2... 2. 1 6 1 6 we ew we we ee ee 
And I am nothing slow to slack his haste . . . gos cay Ces ta. Ye “S| ee Re, See WE 
Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour. 2 6 ew tw ew t Hanilet, iv. 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving finger at! . . . . Othello, iv. 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, How swift his ship . . . . « . Cymbeline, i. 


Why, one that rode to’s execution, man, Could never gososlow . . . . . « - 6 ee ill. 


StoweEp. — I would I knew not why it should be slowed. . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 


SLuBBER not business for my sake . . . woe ee ww ww «Mer. of Venice, ii. 

Be content to slubber the gloss of your new fortunes oe a ae ~ 2 « « Othello, i. 
SLUGGARDIZED. — Living dully sluggardized athome. . . ... . i, wo Gen. of Verona. i. 
SLuiceD ovt his innocent soul through streams of blood . . . . . . . . . . Richard //. i. 


Stumsrr. — And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Golden care ! That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide To many a watchful night! . . iv. 
For his dreams, I wonder he is so fond To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers Richard 11. iii. 
Take a nap, Lest leaden slumber peise me down to-morrow . . v. 
If I do wake, some planet strike me down, That I may slumber‘in eternal éleep | : 7 ise’ Andon ii. 


When will this fearful slumber have an end ? bse ra ae iii. 
Fast asleep? It is no matter; Enjoy the honey: heavy dew of sjamber oe Ns Fulius Casar, il. 


’T is the soldiers’ life To-have their balmy slumbers waked with strife . . . . . Othello, i. 


Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, Not as death’s dart, being laughed at Cysbeline, iv. 


It nips me unto listening, and thick s!umber Hangs upon miue ag . et 6 ee) 6Pericles, v 


SLuTTisH.— Set them down For sluttish spoils of opportunity =. . . » Trot. and Cress. iv. 


Sty.— Stephen Sly and o'd John Naps of Greece And Peter Turph Tam. of the Shrew, induc. 


SMACK.— All sects, all ages, smack of this vice . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
My father did something smack, something grow ‘he had a 4s kind of taste . Mer. of Venice, ii. 


Kissed her lips with such a clamorous smack. . . Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Even as soon as thou canst, for thou hast to pull at a a smack ’ the contrary . . . All's Well, ii. 
He hath a smack of all neighbouring languages . . de ho tae SG, SS Sere A he Ses > AVS 
Nothing she does or seems But smacks of something greater . - 6 © « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
He is but a bastard to the time That doth not smack of observation . . . . . King Sohn, i. 
Smacks it rot something of the policy? . ‘ gy eet, wo a a SS 
Hath yet some smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness of the Himes . . 2Henry IV. i. 
SMACKING. — Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin That hasaname . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
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SMALL cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast . . . ~ . « « Com. of Errors, iii. x. 
Small have continual plodders ever won Save base authority froin others’ books Love's L. Lost, i. 1- 
You shall play it in a mask, and you may speak as small as you will . . . Ald. N. Dream, i. 2. 
These things seem small and undistinguishable, Like far-off mountains. . . . . +. + + ih 


It appears, by his small light of discretion, thatheisinthe wane... . - .- + +--+ + Wk 
As you say, there ’s small choice in rotten apples. . . . 2 0 ee) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
To seek their fortunes farther than at home Where small experience grows .. . 1-2; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short . . . . ge ser eas Oh Richard IL. il, 3. 


And that small model of the barren earth Which serves as paste aad cover to our bones . ._ ill. 2. 
I play the torturer, by small and small To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. . . Ml 2. 
It is a matter of small consequence, Which for some reasons I would not have seen. . . . Vv. 2. 


As hard to come as for a camel To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye . . Vv. §. 
Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small beer? . . . ea er 2 Heat IV. ii. 2. 
A night is but small breath and little pause To answer waiters Btihis consequence Sfenry V. ii. 4. 
Small time, but in that small most greatly lived This star of England .. . . . . Epil 


Small curs are not regarded when they grin. . 2. 2. 2. 2. 6 + © © © © «© 2 Henry VI. ite. 
Small things make base inen proud . 2. 1 ee eee ee ee ee ee IM 
And I will make it felony to drink small beer. 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. . .. . . . « «) Richard 111. ii. 4. 
Things small as nothing, for request’s sake only, He makes important . . Trot. and Cress. it. 3. 
And when that they are dead, Let me go grind their bones to powder small. 7vtus A ndron. v. 2. 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Tom’s food for seven long year Aung Lear, ill. 4 
To do what? — To suckle fools and chronicle smail beer . . . . - ee ee ee Othello, ii. t 
The world ’s a huge thing: it is a great price Forasmall vice. . . 2 1. 2 1 ee ee WB 
But small to greater matters must give way. — Not if the small come first . . At. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
If there be Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity Asa wren’s eye. . . . . Cymtbeline, iv. 2. 
My recompense is thanks, that ’s all; Yet my good will is great, though the gift small Pevéc/es, ili. 4. 
SMALLEST. — Being that I flow in grief, ‘The smallest twine may lead me. . .  A/uch Ado, iv. 1. 
Whose gentle hearts do fear The sinallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor Afid. N. Dreamy, v. 1. 
The smallest orb which thou behold’st But in his motion like an angel sings . ler. of Venice, v. 1. 


The smallest thread That ever spider twisted . . . . . King Sohn, iv. 3. 
Flattering himself in project of a power Much smaller than the smallest of ‘hivthouglits 2Hen. 1V.1. 3. 
The smallest worm will turn being trodden on. . . pra: Vel er at an ee ey VIM 
SMALL-KNOWING. — That unlettered small-knowing soul . Be iv ee ee Le Love's L. Lostyi. t. 
SMART. — Some of us will smart for it... So eee ie Se ~ - . « .) Ahuch Ado,v. 1. 
Because thou canst not ease thy smart By friendship nor by speaking . . . Trot. and Cress. iv. 4 
SMARTING.— Whipped with wire, and stewed in brine, Smarting in lingering pickle A #¢. and Cleo. it. 5. 
SmatTcnH. — Thy life hath had some smatch of honour init. . ~ 2 « « «) Fulius Caesar, v. §. 
SMELL. — He smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like sinell we ew ew we we «6 Lemmpest, it. 2. 
By my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since . . . . . +. - Aflerry Wives,i.1. 
He writes verses, he speaks holiday, he smells Apriland May . . . . 6 - 6 ee 6 + Wiha 
The rankest compound of villanous smell that ever offended nostril . . . . . 2... - Wik & 
But, stay; I smell a man of middle-earth . . . . eo Fe ae ide po a: oats Be. es | RS 
I see, I hear, I speak; I smell sweet savours and I feel Rott hings Tam. of the Shrew, induc. 2. 


Muddied in fortune’s mood, and smell somewhat strong of her strong displeasure <Ad/’s Well, v. 2. 


You smell this business with a sense as cold As is a dead man’s nose. . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1 
A good nose is requisite also, to smell out work for the other senses . . 2. + 2. . 1 1 e iW H 
I am stifled with this smell of sin . . . Sy Me, De! gh tate ial . . « « « King Sohn, iv. 4. 
For he made me mad To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet. ww ew eo AU Henry IVA. > 
I smell it: upon my life, it willdo well . 2. 2 2 ww ew ee ee ee i. 3 
The violet smells to him as it doth to me; the element shows to him as it doth to me Henry V. iv. 1. 
A goodly house: the feast smells well; but I Appear not likea guest . . . . Coréolanus, iv. §. 


That which we call a rose By any other name would smell as sweet . . . Komeoand Fuliet, ii. 2. 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth . 2. . 1 1 ee ee ee Ftedius Cesar, iii. 1. 
The heaven’s breath Smells wooingly here. . . . . « « Macbeth, i. 6 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; It hath the primal eldest c curse upon ’t . Hamrlet, iii. 3. 
What a man cannot smell out, he may spy into . ....+. =.=. +. + « King Lear,i. 5. 
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Smet. — Fie, foh, and fum, I smell the blood ofa British man . . . . . . . King Leas, iii. 4. 


Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, We wawl and cry . . . ivi. 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet With knaves that smell of caeai Ant. aud Clee. i. 4. 
SMELLING so sweetly, all musk, and sorushling. . . 2. 2 © + « « « © . Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
As if you snuffed up love by smeliing love . . . oe ee ew we) Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 
Sme_t. — Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses As they smelt music. . . . YVemepest, iv. 1. 
You are the musty chaff; and you are smelt Above the moon . . . . . . . Cortolanus, v. 1. 
There I found ’em, there 1 smelt em out. . . ~ « « « « « King Lear, iv. 6. 
Smite. — Thou didst smile, Infused with a fortitude from heaven ae - . Tempest, i. 2. 
Angerly I taught my brow to frown, When inward joy enforced my heart to sinile ! TwoG. of Ver. i. 2. 
Overweening slave! Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates . ..... . five. 
I must be sad when I have cause, and smile at no man’s jests . . . és) Ge us Mach Ado, i. 3 
Affliction may one day smile again; and till then, sit thee ipsa sorrow! - « Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
This is the flower that smiles on every one . . ‘ oe Rae. POS 
That smiles his cheek in years and knows the trick To maker my lady laugh ae A 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. . af ee go hea . v2. 
O that your frowns would teach my smiles such skill! a 5 . oe Mid. N. Dream, i Lt. 
Of such vinegar aspect That they ’ll not show their teeth in way of ‘smile - « Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
He hears merry tales and smiles not . . . gr ie vere . wha 
Loose now and then A scattered smile, and that I'll live upon | oa wes Ae Vou ‘Like It, iii. 5. 
If you should smile he grows impatient . . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 1. 


Quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard of control’: ~ « « « « Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
Thy smiles become thee well; therefore in my presence still smile, dear my sweet . .°. . ii. 5. 
He does smile his face into more lines than is in the new map with the augmentation of the Indies iii. 2. 
Making practised smiles, As ina looking-glass . . . . - - « . « « « Winter's Tale,i. 2. 


Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles . . . - 2 « « Richard I. i. 4 
As a long-parted mother with her child Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting . iii. 2. 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, The badges of his grief and patience. . . .  v.2. 


While covert enmity Under the smile of safety wounds the world . . . . . 2 Henry IV. Induc. 
When time shall serve, there shall be smiles; butthatshall be asit may. . . . . Henry V. ii. 1. 
I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with flowers and smile upon his eee ends . . il. 3. 


Bids them good morrow with a modest smile And calls them brothers . . . . « iv. Prol. 
Smile, gentle heaven! or strike, ungentle death! For this world frowns . . .3 Henry VI. ii. 3. 
Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I smile. . . ee ee ee ee iti. 2 


Speak fair, Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and oe Se ORS 4 ee | Richard WT. i. 3 
They smile at me that shortly shall be dead. . . 4 Se ee Ae 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, That long have frowned “pon their enmity! . . . v. 5. 
First, methought I stood not in the smile of heaven. . . ‘ - « Henry Vill. ii. 4. 
Betwixt that smile we would aspire to, That sweet aspect of nrinees: and theirruin. . . .) iii. 2 
I have, as when the sun doth light a storm, Buried this sigh in wrinkle of asmile 77ot. and Cress. i. 1. 
Welcome ever smiles, And farewell goes out sighing . . . . . © « «© «© « . e D3 
With a kind of smile, Which ne’er came from the lungs . . . . . « «1 6 Coriotanns i ia 
But I'll report it Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles ; . 9. 
The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night . . . eo ce " Romec and Suliet, 3 li. 3. 
So smile the heavens upon this holy act, That after hours with s sorrow chide us not! . . . ii. 6 
I have need of many orisons To move the heavens to smile upon my state . . ‘6 @ wc Aves 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile Than hew to ’t with thy sword . Timon of Athens, v. 4 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort As if he mocked himself. . . . $ulins Ceasar, i. 2 
Scorned his spirit That could be moved to smile at any thing . . . . 2. «2 2 © © © © 2 
Hide it in smiles and affability . . god vige wa ke, Ota oe. Se PR AD 
Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, Millions of mischiets.; i mec. th e Sow AVE 
If we do meet again, we "Il smile indeed; If not, ’t is true this ee was well made Ee Ae v1 
Where we are, There 's daggers in men’s smiles . . a Macbeth, li. 3 
Swords I smile at, weapous laugh to scorn, Brandished by man that? s sof awemanborn . . v.7 
A double blessing is a double grace ; Occasion smiles upon a second leave . . . . Hamilet,i. 3 
Meet it is I set it down, That one may smile, and smile, and be avillain. . . . . . 1... WS 
An thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou ‘It catch cold shortly . . . . . King Lear,i. 3 
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Sm1Lz.—A plague upon your epileptic visage ! Smile you my eee as I were a fool? K. Lear, ii 


Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn thy wheel! . . . ee S woeltg OM 
Her smiles and tears Were like a better way . ; a a ee ee ee ae a a 
The robbed that smiles steals something from the thief. ei ee ss a te a Sek Oe, & 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile . . . ‘ ae 


A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh Was that it was, foe nat bing eich’ a a soile Cc Sethelines | iv. 
SMILED. — When men were fond, I smiled and wondered how . . .. . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Who knows on whom fortune would then have smiled? . . . . . . 2 Henry LV. iv. 
I came and cheered him up: He smiled me in the face, raught me Nis hand . . Henry V. iv. 
Those that understood him smiled at one another and shook theirheads . . Fudius Cesar, i. 
SmivLets. — Those happy smilets, That played on her ripelip . . » . « « « King Lear, iv. 
SmILinG. — The heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous smiling . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 


Methought a serpent eat my heart away, And you sat smiling at his cruel prey 4/. MV. Dream, ii. 


Like a villain with a smiling cheek, A goodly apple rotten at the heart . . . Aler. of Venice, i. 
She sat like patience on a monument, Smiling at grief. 2. . 2... wee Lwelfth Night, ii. 
If thou entertainest my love, let it appear in thy smiling . . . bc tats) =k ay. ae Se i AD 
With smiling plenty and fair prosperous days ei wow ew ewe Richard 11. 
I-think his smiling becomes him better thanany man... . . . . . TZvot. and Cress. i. 


O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! . . . . . . « Hamlet, i. 


Man delights not me: no, nor woman neither, though by your simile vou seemtosayso . li. 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from The world’s great snare uncaught ? A xt. and Cleo. iv. 


A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh Was that it was, for not being such a smile . Cymbeline, iv. 


Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, Not as death’s dart, being laughed at . . iv. 
Smit. — My reliances on his fracted dates Have smit my credit . . . . . Zéimon of A thens, il. 


Samitres. — | do feel, By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites me very heart Ant. and Cleo. v. 
The gods! it smites me Beneath the fall Thave . . . ‘ ee ee v. 
Smitu. — I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. . . . 2... ee K jis Sohn, i Iv. 
SmoxeE. — Sweet smoke of rhetoric! He reputesmeacannon .... . Vow s L. Lost, iii. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother . . . . . 2 2. ee et AS You Like It, i. 
1°ll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch youright . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
This maugre all the world will I keep safe, Or some of vou 1 shall ssnoke fot it . Titus Andron. ww. 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! . 2... . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs. 2. 2. 1. 1. 7 we ee ee ee ee 
Smoke and luke-warm water Is your perfection . . - . . « « Limon of Athens, iii. 


Come, thick night, And pal] thee in the dunnest smoke: of hell oe ew ew ew we) Macbeth, i. 
And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils From our blest altars . . . Cymbeline,v 
Smootn. — The course of true love never didrun smooth . . . . . . . <JAtid. N. Dream, i. 
Bare distress hath ta’en from me the show Of smooth civility . . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 
I have been politic with my friend, smooth with mineenemy . . . . . 2... eee) Ws 
Diana’s lip Is not more smooth and rubious . . . oe ew et ew ww ew Twelfth Night, i. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue Unto the eainbow 2 8 ew ww ew ww « Mtng Fohny, iv. 
To smooth his fault 1 should have been more mild . . . . . . . « «Richard 11. i. 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down. . . . . . 1. we t Henry IV. i. 
Swears with a good grace, and wears his boots very smooth:. . . . . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition isnot smooth. . . . . . . . . . Henry Viv. 
Smooth runs the water where the brook isdeep . . . . . . . + « « «| 2 Henry VI. iii, 


His grace looks cheerfully and smooth to-day . . . . . . . «© + « « «) Richard 11. iii. 
So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue . . a dae iii. 
The sea being smooth, How many shallow bauble boats dare sail a ae ‘Troi. and C? ress. \. 


I can smooth and fill his aged ear With golden promises . . . . . « « Vitus Andron. iv. 


Two blushing pilgrims ready stand To smooth that rough touch miilic a tender kiss Romeo & Fuliet, i. 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name? . . . iil. 
Thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth That thou art even natirall in ehine art Tin. of A th. v. 


That whiter skin of hers than snow, And smooth as monumental alabaster. . . . . Othello, v 


SMOOTHED. — We doubt not now But every rub is smoothed on our way . ... . ous V. ii, 
Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front. . . . oe « « o . Richard 11.1. 


SMOOTH-FACED. — I ’l] mark no words that smooth-faced wooers aay ~ . « « Love's L. Lost, ¥ 
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SMOOTH-FACED. — That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity . . 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, With smiling plenty . . 
SMooTHING. — Let not his smoothing words Bewitch your hearts ... . 
My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing words . . . . oa 
SMOOTHNEsS. — Her smoothness, Her very silenée: and her patience 
You must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness . 
Smore.— So full of valour that they smote the air For breathing in their faces 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, And smote him, thus. . . 
SMOTHER. — Thus must I from the smoke into the smother. , ; 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds To smother up his beauty. bes 
SMOTHERED in errors, feeble, shallow, weak... .. ae 
That function Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is But what i is ‘not 
Smuc. — A beggar, that was used to come so smug upon the mart 
Here the smug and silver Trent shall run Inanewchannel . . . . . . 
SNAFFLE. — Which with a snaffle You may pace easy . : 
SNAIL. — More soft and sensible Than are the tender horns of ‘cockled snails 
Creeping like snail Unwillingly toschool . . . . . . 2. 1 we ee 
I had as lief be wooed of a snail . . ee 
I can tell why a snail has a house. — Why? _ Why, to ‘pat his head it in. . 
SNAIL-SLOw in profit, and he sleeps by day More than the wild-cat . . . . 


. . King Sohn, ii. 

« Richard Il, v. 

. . 2Henry V7. i. 

. Richard 117, i. 

. As You Like It, i. 

. . « Hamlet, in. 

. Tempest, iv. 

5 . Othello, v. 

_ As You Like [t.i. 

. 1 Henry IV. i. 
Com. of Errors, iii. 
: Macbeth, i. 
“Mer. of Venice, iii. 
1 Henry IV, iii. 

. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


. Love's L. Lest, iv. 


As You Like It, ii. 
eee ae ee ee ee | 
. . King Lear, i. 
. Mer. of Venice, ii. 
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SNAKE. — There the snake throws her enamelled skin . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
You spotted snakes with double tongue, Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen. ww ee . ii 2. 

I see love hath made thee a tame snake . . ee ee As You Like It, iv. 3. 
About his neck A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself. > “tes a ca at as ie ae NS 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warmed, that sting my heart! . . . . . . . » Richard 11, iii. 2. 
The starved snake, Who, cherished in your breasts, will sting your ‘hearts . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 1. 
A thousand hissing snakes, Ten thousand swelling toads . . . . . . . « Yttus Andron. ii. 3. 
That kiss is comfortless As frozen water toa starved snake . . . . . . : » 2 dion 
We have scotched the snake, not killed it . . . a ‘ | Macbeth, dil. 2. 
Fillet of a fenny snake, In the cauldron boil and bake ‘ & 4 ie 5 iv. 3. 
Snap. — Speak, breathe, discuss ; brief, short, quick, snap... ‘ : Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
A sweet tonch, a quick venue of wit! snip, snap, quick and home! . Love's L. Lost, v. 1. 

I see no reason in the Jaw of nature but I may snap at him . ae 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
SNAPPER-UP. — Was likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
Snarz.—Infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from The world’s great snare uncaught? A at. & Cleo. iv. 8. 
SNARLING. — What were you snarling all before came? . . .... . . Richard 117. i. 3. 
SNATCH.—Let us score their backs, And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind A ##. and Cleo. iv. 7. 
SNATCHERS.—We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, But fear the main intendment Hlenvy V.1. 2. 
SNATCHES. — Leave me your snatches, and yield me a direct answer Meas. for Meas. iv. 2. 
The moon ’s an arrant thief, And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 7imon of Athens, iv. 3. 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. . . a4 pS . . « Hamlet, iv. 7. 
The snatches in his voice, And burst of speaking, were as hie. . . Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
SNEAP. — I will not undergo this sneap without reply. . . . . - .2 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
SNEAPING. — That may blow No sneaping winds at home Winter’ s Tale, i. 2. 
Like an envious sneaping frost, That bites the first-born infants of the spring . Love's L. Lost, i i... 
Snip. — Keep not too long in one tune, but a snip and away. . as. Sas. ue ee ii. 3. 
A sweet touch, a quick venue of wit ! snip, snap, quick and home ! 7 , Se oie ca as Cee NETS 
Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash ; é Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
SNIPT-TAFFETA. — Your son was misled with a snipt-taffeta fellow there . . All's Well, iv. 5. 
Snore. — Thou dost snore distinctly ; There ’s meaning in thy snores . . . . . . Tespest, ii. 1. 
As he whose brow with homely biggen bound Snores out the watch of night .2 Henry LV. ww. 5. 
Snow.— The white cold virgin snow upon my heart Abates the ardour of my liver. Tempest, iv. 1. 
As soon go kindle fire with snow As seek to quench the fire of love with words 7wo Gen. of Ver. ii. 7. 
This grained face of mine be hid In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow. Co. of Errors, v. 1. 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow ; ; . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Melted as the snow, seems to me now As the remembrance of an n idle gaud. iv. 4. 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow ...... . ja a. ae Wey 
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Snow. ~— Lawn as white as driven snow; Cyprus black as e’er was crow . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
As a little snow, tumbled about, Anon becomes a mountain . . . . . . . . Ang John, ini. 
Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat . .  Aichard //.1. 
O that I were a mockery king of snow! . . 6 1 1 ee ew ew ee ee ee ew 


Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow Upon the valleys. . . . . . « « Henry V. ii. 
Cold snow melts with the sun’s hot beams . . 1 1 we ew ee ew ww we) 2 Henry VI, ii. 
He is kind. — Right, As snow in harvest 2. 6 6 6 1 ew ew ww we Reichard 111. i. 
One that never in his life Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow. . . 2. 2 2 ee ee) UY; 
Chaste as the icicle That’s curdied by the frost from purest snow. . . . . . Cortolinus, v. 
Thou wilt lie upon the wings of night Whiter than new snow onaraven’s back Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow That lies on Dian’s lap! . . Zés20n of Athens, ww. 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state Esteem himasalamb. . . . . . Alacbeth, iv. 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
His beard was as white as snow, All flaxen was his poll 2. . 2. 6. 1. 1 ee ee eee 
Behold yond simpering dame, Whose face between her forks presages snow . . Aung Lear, iv. 
Like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, ‘Ihe barks of trees thou browsed’st A xt. and Cleo. 1. 
I thought her As chaste as unsunned snow. . . ‘ wee ew ww ew) Cymnbeline, ii. 
SNOWBALL. — My belly ’s as cold as if I had swallowed snowlalle ~ . « « + Merry W'ives, tit. 
She sent him away as cold as a snowball; saying his prayerstoo .... .. . fericles, iv. 
SNow-BROTH. — A man whose blood Is very snow-broth. . . 2. . . Meas. for Meas. 1. 
SNOw-wWHITE. — That draweth from my snow-white pen the ebonzcoloured Pik . Love's L. Lost, i. 
To the snow-white hand of the most beauteous lady. . . . 2. 7 1. ww ee ee ee CY 
Snurr. — You’il mar the light by taking itin snuff. 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 ww ee ee eC 


After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff Of younger spirits . . . . . . .) 0 6AM’s Well, i. 
Who therewith angry, when it next came there, Took it in snuff . . 2... . 1 Henry IV.i. 
This candle burns not clear: ’tis 1 must snuff it; Then outitgoes . . . . Henry V//7. iii. 


There lives within the very flame of love A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it . H’avtlet, iv. 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should Burn itself out . . . . . . . . Kéng Lear, iv. 


Soar. — When I bestride him, I soar, | ama hawk: hetrotsthe air . . . . . Henry V. iii. 
Borrow Cupid’s wings, And soar with them above acommon bound . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
I am too sore enpierced with his shaft To soar with his light feathers. . . 2... rae fs 


Soser.—Let them alone till they are sober: if they make you not then the better answer Much adodt iii. 
Her sober virtue, years, and modesty Plead on her part some cause to you unknown Com. of Err. iii. 
What damned error, but some sober brow Will bless it and approve it with a text? A/er. of Ven. iii. 
Seem a sober ancient gentleman by your habit, but your words show youa madman /am.of Shrew, v. 


Sosriety.—And the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the sobriety of it. . . . Henry V. iv. 
SoOcIABLE. — ’T is too respective and too sociable For your conversion . . . . . Aung John, i. 
Is not this better now than groaning for love? now art thou sociable . . Romeoand Juliet, ii. 
Society is no comfort To one not sociable . . . 2. 1 1. 1 ee ee we ee Cymbeline, iv. 
Societies. — There is scarce truth enough alive to make societies secure . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
He enchants societies into htm; Half all men’s hearts are his . . . . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
SocigTy, saith the text, isthe happiness of life . . . . 2 0 we ew oe ©) Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Abandon the society of this female, or, clown, thou peishests » 2 6 « «© AS You Like It, v. 
Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the participation of society . . .2 Henry JV. v. 
Which, too much minded by herself alone, May be put from her by society Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
To make society The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself ‘Till supper-time alone = A/acbeth, iti. 
Society is no comfort To one not sociable . . . ~ 6 « «6 6 Cymbeline, iv. 
SocrRaATES.—As old as Sibyl and as curst and shrewd As Socrates? Xanthippe Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Sort. — For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork Of a poor worm. . «Meas. for Meas. iii. 


Little have you to say When you depart from him, but, soft and low, ‘Remember now my brother’ iv. 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible ‘han are the tender horns of cockled snails Love’s L. Lost, iv. 


Soft stillness and the night Become the touches of sweet harmony. . . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 
Why are our bodies soft and weak and smooth, Unapt to toil and trouble? Zam. of the Shrew, v. 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down. . . . «ee ee ee tt Henry IV. i. 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, ‘he hard and soft, seem all affined and kin Tro/. & Cress. i. 
Soft-conscienced men can be content to say it was for his country . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 
Soft! what light through yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Juliet is the sua Rom. & Ful. ii. 2 
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Sort. — And, heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews ef the new-born babe! . . Hamlet, iii. 3. 
Full of most excellent differences, of very soft society and great showing. . - We 2. 
SorTer.—There is no lady of more softer bowels, More spongy tu suck in the sense of. fear Tr. Cr. ii. 2. 
SorrsstT. — Eyes, that are the frail’st and softest things. . . . . . . . As Vou Like /1, iii. 
Like softest music to attending ears . . . ‘ - . Romeo and Fultet, ii. 
SortTngss.—A personating of himself; a satire against the softness of prosperity 7s0n of A thens, v 
Soi.. — That would be as great a soil in the new gloss of your marriage . . . . Much Ado, iii. 
The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss, If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil Lore’s ZL. Lost, ii. 
For all the soil of the achievement goes With me into the earth. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Whose honour heaven shield from soil! . 2. 2 1 1 1 ee we ew ww te Henry VIN. i. 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours . . . «0 0 « Fulius Cesar, i. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil our raddition ~ . « « « « Hamlet, i 
SorLep.—You laying these slight sullies on my son, As’t were a thing a little soiled i’ the working ii. 
Sorturge. — Not making any scruple of her soilure. . . . . . . . . © vot. and Cress. iv. 
Sovacg. — We will with some strange pastime solace them . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Sorrow would solace and mine age wouldease . . . ....... =. .2MHenry V1. ii. 


For with his soul fled all my worldly solace. . . Sat A 2S BD Ee Sg. OUD: 
Sop. — It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so , bought and sold - . Com. of Errors, iii. 
The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat. . - « Love's L. Lost, iii. 
They sold themselves: but thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself a aw ay gratis 2 Henry IV. iv. 
And, though I am sold, Not yet enjoyed . . - » Romeo and Fultet, iii. 
The feast is sold That is not often vouched, while oF is gmakine ae F8 - . Macbeth, iii. 


SoLpER.—As if the world should cleave, and that slain men Should solder up the rift Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
SOLDIER. — Money i is a good soldier, sir, and willon . . . . » Merry Wives, ii. 
That in the captain ’s but a choleric word, Which in the soldier i is ‘flat blasphemy Meas. for Meas. ii. 
He shall appear to the envious a scholar, a statesman, andasoldier . . . . . .. . .) i 
A good soldier too, lady. — Anda good soldiertoalady . ...... . . Much Ado, i. 


I looked upon her with a soldier’s eye, That liked . . . . : Se og ete 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an honest man rand a soldier oo ee ie ve 
Like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reeky painting . . . , i. te a) 
And as it is base for a soldier to love, so am | in love with : a base wahch a Sim pots L. Lost, i. 
A soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the world. . &. iy Dee SER RO OO ae’ a es OWS 
Then a soldier, Full of strange oaths and bearded like the ‘pard - + « « As You Like It, ii. 
Nor the courtier’s, which is proud, nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious. . . . . iv. 
You have some stain of soldier in you. . . ad he Me vad tae ae ow Ae ee Ca ‘AL rs Well, i i. 
The manifold linguist and the armipotent soldier. ee WG : oo AV 
As the soldiers bore dead bodies by, He called them untaught knaves, uninannerly 3 1 Henry Vii. 
A soldier is better €ccommodated than with a wife . . . oe ew ew ew) 2 Henry IV. ii. 

I am a soldier, A name that in my thoughts becomes me best. see . . Henry V. iii. 


Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep: advantage is a better soldier ‘than rashness . . ili. 
See what cates you have; For soldiers’ stomachs always serve them well . . .1 Henry VJ. ii. 
A braver soldier never couched lance, A gentler heart did never sway in court . . . . .~ iii. 
I am a soldier and unapt to weep Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness . . . 2... .. Yz 
They are soldiers, Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit . . . . . . . . . 3 Henry VI.i. 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers Armed in proof . . . . . Richard IIT, v. 
That when he speaks not like a citizen, You find him like a soldier . . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich; It comes in charity tothee . . Tétmon of A thens, i. i 


Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. aa cross SS hee 1 at ~ . 
I am a soldier, I, Older in practice, abler than yourself A ies, Siete Sean aoe. cage Ti Fulius Cesar, iv. 
You say you are a better soldier: Let it appearso . . es by bE sige tas i a “Se Dat tee AY 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better: Did I say ‘better’? ?. ; rE. ee, OS we ae AS 
His bones to-night shall lie, Most like a soldier, ordered honourably . eo Wh A “ie ee 
Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier and afeard? . . . . Z - « « « « Macbeth, v. 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt: He oaly lived but till he wasaman ... ._ V. 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, Give me one poor request. . . . . . Hamlet, i. 


O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue . iii. 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war Speak loudly forhim . . . . «© 6 6 6 6 
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Sotpter. — I have served him, and the man commands Like a full soldier . 2. . . Othello, ii. 1. 
A soldier ’s a man; A life’s but a span; Why, then,let a soldier drink . . . . . 6 6 6 «6 3 
He is a soldier fit to stand by Cesar And give direction . . 2. 2. 2 1 0 © © « oe ew ow) Ot 3 


He’s a soldier, and for one to say a soldier lies, is stabbing . . . .« . « « a oe © 
The greatest soldier of the world, Art turned the greatest liar . . 2... . ‘Ant. and Cleo. i. 3. 
And ambition, The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of Joss. . . ae ; . . Hd 
The soldier’s pole is fallen: young boys and girls Are level now with men. . . s wow WW TS. 


When a soldier was the theme, my name Was not far off. . . . 2... C ‘ymbeline, iii. 3. 
SovprersHip. — And put we on Industrious soldiership . . . . . . . « es +) ~=Macbeth, v. 4. 
Mere prattle, without practice, Is all his soldiership. . . 2. . . 2. 2. 6 6 « « « Othello,i. 1. 
‘His soldiership Is twice the other twain. . . - « Ant. anil Cleo, ii. 1. 
sg reek on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew: Thou wiakest thy knife keen Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
You have dancing shoes With nimble soles: I havea soul of lead. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 4. 
SoLe.y. — I am not solely led By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes. . . . . Aler. of Venice, ii. 1. 


O single-soled jest, solely singular for the singleness! . . , ay oh Sp Roimes and Fultet, ii. 4. 
SoLemMNn.—The solemn temples, the great globe itself, Yea, all whieh it jivevil. shall dissolve Tempest, i 1V. f. 
Why do you bend such soleinn brows onme?. . . . . . . « King Fohny, iv. 2. 


Thus I turn me from my country’s light, To dwell in dolenin: cides: . . - . Richard 11, i. 3. 
He hath made a solemn vow Never to lie and take his natural rest . . . . . 3 Henry V1.iv. 3. 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, And I ’ll request your presence. . . . . Macbeth, iii 1. 
'T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, Nor customary suits of solemn black . Hawet, i. 2. 
With a solemn earnestness, More than indeed belonged to such atrifle . . . . . Othello, v. 2. 
All solemn things Should answer solemn accidents . . . 2 3 ew ee 6 Cymibeline, iv. 2. 
So_emness. — Turn thy solemness out 0’ door, and go along with us... . . Cortolanus, i. 3. 
SoLeMNitTy.—We will include all jars With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity 7wo Gen. of Ver. v. 4. 
Hearing our intent, Came here in grace of our solemnity. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
We ’ll hold a feast in great solemnity . . . ee ee ee ee .. WE 
Showed like a feast And won by rareness stich galeminity: : b> ae Ta ey wh > Henry TV. iii. 2. 
SocicitTING. — This supernatural soliciting Cannot be ill, cannot be good. . . . . Macbeth, i. 3 
Frame yourself To orderly soliciting, and be friended . 2. . 2 1 6 2 6 ee + Cymbeline, ii, 5. 
Soviciror. — We single you As our best moving fair solicitor . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost,ii. 1. 
Thy solicitor shall rather die Than give thy cause away . . . 2. 1 1 ee «~~ Othello, iii. 3. 


Soricits.—How he solicits heaven Himself best knows . . . 2 « « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
So.ip. —O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, Thaw and pasolve ‘tself intoa dew Hamlet, \. 2. 
Sottpity. — This solidity and compound mass, With tristful visage. . . . iil. 4. 


SOLITARY. — In respect that it is solitary, [like it very well . 2. . 2... ‘As You Dike It, ili. 2. 
Sotomon. — Yet was Solomon so seduced, and he had a very good wit. . . . Love's L. Lost, 1. L 2. 


Profound Solomon to tune a jig, And Nestor play at push-pin. . . . .. » AV. 3 
So.us. — Will you shog off? I would have yousolus . . . SFiS at vey . Henry Vi it. 1. 
: Solus,’ egregious dog? O viper vile! The ‘solus’ in thy ieet mervailous face... . ied 
The ‘solus’ in thy teeth, and in thy throat, And in thy hatefullungs. . . Scud) ee, fas, Me Be 
Some. — How happy some o’er other some canbe! ..., . gt Te nes “yy | Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
SoMETHING. — But doth suffer a sea-change Into ce rich ata Strange . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
But I prattle Something too wildly . ici, wae a oes eee ee ae a ee 
I’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand you In this strange stare: ane s 8. Ws 
His worst fault is, that he is given to prayer ; he is something peevish that way Merry Wives, i. 4 
The which hath something emboldened me to this unseasoned intrusion. . a ee eS 
What made me love thee? let that persuade thee there ’s something avicordinary in 1 thee . Hie 3. 
Good hearts,devise something : any extremity rather than a mischief . . . . We 
It draws something near to the speech we had to such a purpose . .. . eas Sr Meas. \. 2. 
I something do excuse the thing Ihate . . . . 2 2 1 ew we ew ee ii. 4. 
This something that you gave me for nothing. . . a ae Co om. Oo E; rrors, ii. 2. 


I "ll make you amends next, to give you nothing for something . in, eo tes ed ey SL. Sa, ANS 
There is something in the wind, that we cannot getin. . 2. 2. 6 6 ee ew ew ee ee OH 
Civil as an orange, and somethine of that jealous complexion . . . . . . . Aluch Ado, ii... 
And confer with you Of something nearly that concerns yourselves . . . Jiéid. N. Dreant,i. 1. 
And, for the morning now is something worn, Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. . . iv. 4. 
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SOMETHING. — And grows to something of great constancy. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream,v.1 
I have disabled mine estate, By something showing a more swelling port . . Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
Wherein my time something too prodigal Hath left me gaged . . . .. 1. ee wp ew ew whe Be 
Indeed, my father did something smack, something grow to, he hada kind of taste. . . . ii 2. 
There ’s something tells me, but it is not love, | would not lose you . . . . . ee we) Ot 2 


The full sum of me Is sum of something. . . . . ow A aed woe. MOR 
Where every something, being blent together, Turns to a wild of nothing ete oat cet er Se. Be ee 
Tarry a little; there is something CISO> 2-6-8 do aah ee oe Sc By ake oe iv. 3. 
The something that nature gave me his countenance seems to take from me A $s You Like It, i. x. 
Is much upon my fashion. And mine; but it grows something Stalewithme. . . . . . ih. 
Your accent is something finer than you could purchase in so removed a dwelling . . . .~ iii. 2. 
Full of smiles, for every passion something and for no passion truly any thing . . . iii. 2. 
Well have you heard, but something hard of hearing . . ~ . . « Lam. of the Shree | ii. 3. 
Sithence, in the loss that may happen, it concerns you soroething toknowit . . Adl’s Well, i. 3. 
A good traveller is something at the latterend ofadimner. . 2. 2... 2. 1. 1 eee.) ilk. 
What would you have? Something; and scarce so much: nothing, indeed . . . ii 5- 
I do care for something ; but in my conscience, sir, 1 do not care for you . 7: welfth Night, lil. x. 
There ’s something in me that reproves my fault. . . . . 2... ew we . fig 
- It is something of my negligence, nothing of my purpose . . . uy say de iii, 4. 
Nothing she does or seems But smacks of something greater than herself ‘ Wh. inter’s Tale, iv. 4. 
Your heart is full of something that does take Your mind from feasting . . . . . s+ Ivy 
He tells her something That makes her blood look out. . . . Sens ae es Sey eae ee “AV: 
Your heart is full of something that does take Your mind from feasting. ga ee ae Stas Nee ee Rae 


You offer him, if this be so, a wrong Something unfilial . 2... 2. 1. 1 1. 1 ew ee iMG 
Who wants but something to be areasonableman . . . . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 we ee ee IM 
From the all that are took something good, To make a perfect woman . ...... 2. =~ 
Infirmity Which waits upon worn times hath something seized His wished abihty . . . . v.12. 
Nothing hath begot my something grief; Or something hath the nothing . . . Richard JJ. ii. 2. 
Utter more to me ; and withal devise something to do DEE soos - . « . .2 Henry IV. v. 3. 
Though the edge hath something hit ourselves . . . . . . «3 Henry VT, ii. 2. 
They may nave their wages duly paid ’em, And something ¢ over to remember me by Henry VIII. iv. 2. 
I knew by his face that there was something i inbim. ... . « . Cortolanus, iv. 5. 
Unlessa hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that is something stale and hoar ere it be spent Rom. and Ful. ii. 4. 
I do wish thou wert a dog, That I might love thee something . . . . . Ztmon of Athens, iv. 3. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this way comes. . . . - . . Macbeth, iv. 1. 
I am young ; but something You may deserve of himthrough me . . . 2. «© 7 7 eee 1M 3 
Is not this something more than fantasy? Whatthink youon’t . . .. . . . Hamelet,i.t. 
Something i is rotten in the state of Denmark . . ‘ ee ee a mes oe 
There is something in this more than natural, if philosophy could find a) | rn a rs | Pa 
But that the dread of something after death, The undiscovered country . . . . . . . . dh. 
There ’s something in his soul, O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. . . . . . ©) Oe r 
Something too much of this . 2. 1 1 we ew es ae Oy ee. Boe 
Ay. but sir, ‘While the grass grows,’ — the proverb is something musty, 2 Was AO Eat 
Though I am not splenitive and rash, Yet have I something in me dangerous. . . . . . V.1. 
3 
3- 


The robbed that smiles steals something from the thief. . . . Bee, a Se Othello, i 1. 
’T is something, nothing ; ’T was mine, ’t is his, and has been sive S iheusande ~ oo. i 
From which the world should note Something pegeuee cg “as A eat ae: ‘and Cleo. iti. 13. 
And I am something curious, being strange . . we eo « «0 e)=©6Cymbeline, i. 6. 


SOMEWHAT. — Is’t so? Why then, say an old man can do somewhat’ . « « . 2 Henry IV. v. 3. 
SOMEWHERE.—Hath invited him And from the mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner Com. of Err. ii. 1. 
She is so employed, He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or somewhere else . . 7itus Andron. iv. 3. 
Son. — I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son. . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
A son that well deserves The honour and regard of suchafather . . . . . ee eC 
My son profits nothing in the world athis book . . . . . 1... we Merry Wives, iv. 1. 
She became A joyful mother of two goodly sons . . . . . «© . 6 «© «0 Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
My only son Knows not my feeble key of untuned cares . . . . gos te AL ek PRR 
Their sons are well tutored by you, and their daughters profit very greatly . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
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Son. — If their sons be ingenuous, they shall want no instruction . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Come, sit down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1. 
Being an honest man’s son, or rather an honest woman’sson . . . . . «Ader. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Your boy that was, your son that is, vour child that shall be. 2. 2 1 1 1 ew ew ew ew ee OU 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature With his inducement. . . . . . . . All's Weill, iii. 2. 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know. . . . . 7welfth Night, ii. 3. 
He talks to me that never hadason . . . 2. 1. 1 we 1 ew ew ww ww ew King Fohny iii. 4. 
Many a poor man’s son would have lien still . 2... gee US We ee Sw at eS 
Thy abundant goodness shall excuse [his deadly blot in thy diereccing son . . Richard 1. v. 3. 
He shall spend mine honour with his shame, As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold .  v. 3. 


Come, my old son: I pray God make theenew . . . be Gia we “eR ne Ar ee <n a le. ee ae 
So blest a son, A son who is the theme of honour’s onus SOE Bok Soa how a ene. its 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now? . . . . 3 Henry VILA. 4 
Happy always was it for that son Whose father for his hoarding. went to hell ee ae ee ee | 2 
I’ll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind . . . 2. 1. 1. 1. 6 we ee ew we ew) 
’T is a happy thing To be the father unto manysons . . . 1. 2 6 ee ew ee ew ee (CT 
The sons of Edward sleep i in Abraham's bosom . . . . . « «) Richard 117, iw. 3. 
Of thy deep duty more impression show Than that of common sons . . . . . Covriolanus, v. 3. 
Brave son, derived from honourable loins! . . és & os . . Fulius Cesar, ii. i. 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, No son oft mine le succeeding . . . Macbeth, iii. % 
All you have done Hath been but fora waywardson . . . Se Sure. ce at. Ales 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, I would not wish them toa fairer death ete ape Ho Mae 
O wonderful son, that can so astonisha mother! . . . . 2. 2. 6. « « « + Hamlet, iii. 2. 
I have, sir, a son by order of law, some year elder than this. . | . . King Lear, i. 1. 
Sonc.—I had rather than forty shillings I had my Book of Songs aiid Sounets here Merry Wives, i i, f. 
Break off thy song, and haste thee quick away... . . . + « . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 1 
That the rude sea grewcivilathersong. . . . . 2... -. « . . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Come, now a roundel and a fairy song . . 2. 6. 6 6 we ee ew we ee we hi De 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key . . . 2 1. 1 1 we we ee ee we Ht 2 
I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel suckseggs . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 5. 
That old and antique song we heard last night oe ew ww te ww we Levelfth Night, ii. 4. 
He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes . . . . « . Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? yotir flashes of merriment? 2. Hamlet, v. 1. 
When were you wont to be so full of songs? . . ~ . © « «) King Lear, i. 4. 
To sing a song that old was sung, From ashes sricient Gowers iscome . . . Pericles, i, Gower. 
Sonnet. — You must lay lime to tangle her desires By wailful sonnets . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 2. 
I had rather than forty shillings | had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here . ferry Wives, i. 1. 
Will you then write me a sonnet in praise of my ee oe ew ew ww we Mth Ado, v. 2. 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain . . . : : go RE che Ges ae a 
Assist me, some extemporal god of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn sonnet . Love's L. Lost, i. 2. 
SONNETING. — None but minstrels like of sonneting! . . es toi ie en ABs 
Sootu. — I have it Upon his own report, and I believe it; He ‘looks. like sooth: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
SooTHE. — Is ’t good to soothe him in these contraries?. . . . . « . «. Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
SooTHERS. —I do defy The tongues of soothers . . . . . ... .. . 12 fenry IV. iv. 1. 
Sop. — I'll make a sop o’ the moonshine of you . . . ee ww ew we King Lear, ii. 2. 
SorceRerRS. — Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind wee ww « « Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
SorceEREss. — Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress. . . erie? BM es ay ge a a> Boa (AVES 
Sore. — You rub the sore, When you should bring the plasters fie Owl ale en “Tempe ne 4. 
To strange sores strangely they strain the cure . 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 6 ee e «Much Ado, iv. 
All the embossed sores and headed evils . . a a ge Bw Ae a ow SAS one he TA 
I am not glad that such a sore of time Should seek a plaster sc tae 48 . . . . Kine Fohn, v. 2. 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, And vet we strike not, but securely t verish Richard //, ii, 1. 
To provide A salve for any sore that may betide . . . . 1. 1 «ee ee) 3 Henry V1. iv. 6. 
*T is a sore upon us, You cannot tent yourself. . . . oe ew we we fe Coriolanus, iit. 1. 
Sorrow. — Wisely, good sir, weigh Our sorrow with our confor’ A ge BO Kee oe Menpest, W. i 
Mourning over them, Brimfnl of sorrow and dismay . . Se der Se no ae he es ee IT 


Heap on your head A pack of sorrows which would press you asen . Lwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
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Sorrow. — Even from a heart As full of sorrows as the sea ofsands . JYwo Gen. of Verona, iv. 4. 
If hearty sorrow Be a sufficient ransom for offence, I tender ’t here . . . ; Vv. 4. 
Your sorrow hath eaten up my sufferance . . . 2. 1 6 6 6 eo ew et Merry Wives, } Iv. 2. 
I am sorry that such sorrow I procure . . . . . . . « « «© « « « « Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
I’ll utter what my sorrow gives me leave . . ‘ ; - . Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
Fortune had left to both of us alike What to delight i it what i; sorrow nite eee Sw oes eo 
When you depart from me, sorrow abides and happiness takes hisleave. . . . Much A da, i. 1. 
Bid sorrow wag, cry ‘hem!’ when he should groan. . . ‘ , a ae ee ee ee 
’T is all men’s office to speak patience To those that wring under the load of sorrow . . v. 1. 
Affliction may one day smile again ; and till then, sit thee down, sorrow! . . Love's L. Lost i 1. 
Set thee down, sorrow! for so they say the fool said, andsosayI . . . . 1. 2. 2. 4 IVs } 
Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it From what it purposed. . ... . “Gs ee i v. 2. 
So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow. . . . . 2 2 6 8 «© we eo Mid. Nz. Dream, i iti. 2. 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe . . . 1. 2 6 se we ew ew we ew ew we TD 
Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’seye .. . . 6 « « «© 2 «© «© « : . ii 2 
Wherever sorrow is, relief would be . . . & eS As You Like It, iti. 5. 
Sorrow on thee and all the pack of you, That saumph thus upon any misery! Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
The tyranny of her sorrows takes all livelihood from her cheek . . . . . . . Adl’s Well,i. 1. 
Lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow than have it. . . . 2. » 6 « «© © © © «© oh? 
I do affect a sorrow indeed, but I have ittoo . . . 2. 2. 2 2 2 6 © @ we we tw ww be Be 
This she delivered in the most bitter touch of sorrow . . . 1. ee 1 0 6 0 0 et ww be Be 


Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak . . . . 1... 2 ee ee a Teds 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow,So filled and so becoming . .... . Wiater’s Tale, iti. 3. 
You have done enough, and have performed A saint-like sorrow ie, ie Se ‘ a te, OVERS 
That knew no more but seeing, could not say if the importance were joy or sorrow. . . . Wd 
Sorrow wept to take leave of them, for their joy waded in tears . . . a ee ee ee, Ae 
Your sorrow was too sore laid on, Which sixteen winters cannot blow es bin te gee ae Se gt ONES 
Scarce any joy Did ever so long live; no sorrow But killed itself much sooner. . ; Vv. 3. 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make medie .... . ae Se ; Ki ing Sohn, j rT) a 


I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; For grief is proud and makes his owner stoop 6s ee ee MG 
Here | and sorrows sit; Here is my throne, bid kings come bowtoit . . .... . . dik 
You utter madness, and not sorrow. Thou art not holy tobeliemeso . . . . .. . .~ iti 
My joy, my food, my all the world ! My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure! . . . . . iil. @ 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done . . . 2 6 ew we ww Rethard I. i. 2. 
Let him not come there, To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. . . 2. 6 2 © © 6 ed 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow . . 2. . 1 © «© 1 6 @ «© © © eo ww ot he Be 
Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite ‘I'he man that mocks atit. . . . . 2. 2. 6 2. 6 2h 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more Than when he bites . . . . 1 6 0 1 1 we ee 3 
Such grief That words seemed buried in my sorrow’s Brave © we ew ee ee es i. 4. 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, Is coming towards me . Be ie ete ake Me dc, MS 
Sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, Divides one thing entire to many objects ... . iia. 
’T is with false sorrow’s eye, Which for things true weeps things imaginary. . . . . . . ik 2s 
A gasping new-delivered mother, Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow nu ae ee ae ae ee ee | 
With rainy eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth . . . . SB. aN OW sae eo Se INE SS 
Sorrow and grief of heart Makes him speak fondly, like a franticman . . . . 2 6 « e iii. 3. 
It adds more sorrow to my want of joy: For what I have I need not torepeat. . . . . . iit. 4 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me To this submission . . . . 2. 1. 6 1 0 @ es ee OM 
How soon my sorrow hath destroved my face. . . . ... oe ok Sen eth ats <a! G2 as cae TAMAR 
The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed The shadow of your face eas eee Se Gea. IV 
I see your brows are full of discontent, Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears . . . iv. 1%. 
In wooing sorrow let’s be brief, Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief . . . 2. . OW. 
Since sudden sorrow Serves to say thus, ‘some good thing comes to-morrow’. 2 Henry IV. iv. 2. 
And I dare swear you borrow not that face Of seeming sorrow, it is sure yourown. .. . Vv. 2. 
Sorrow so royally in you appears That I will deeply put the fashionon . . . . .. 4... #W2 
Sorrow and grief have vanquished all my powers. . . ‘ oe 6 ew 6 2Henry VI, ii. 2. 
This dishonour in thine age Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground! . ..... i> 
Give me leave to go; Sorrow would solace and mine age wouldease. . . . . . . . se) de 3. 
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Sorrow. — As the mournful crocodile With sorrow snares relenting passengers . 2 Henry V1. iii. 1. 
Mischance and sorrow go along with you! .o. 2. ww we ee ew ee ee ee CH 
And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles. . 2. . 2... 1 ew tw ee et . Ww 
To see how inly sorrow gripes hissoul . . 2. 2. ww kw ee " Honey VI.i. 4 
Much is your sorrow; mine ten times so much. i A) 5s, eR a a ds ee OE ee A 
Give my tongue-tied sorrows leave tospeak . 2. 2. 1 1. 1 1 ee ew we ew ww) hi, 3. 
Impatience waiteth on true sorrow. And see where comes the breeder of my sorrow! . . ._ iii. 3. 
Full of sorrow and heart’s discontent. . . . 2... 1 8 ssi Shes op. are Cat, CO, A RS 
And turned my captive state to liberty, My fear to hope, my sorrows sinks Jove 2.4 . iv. 6 
My charity is outrage, life my shame; And in that shame still live my sorrow ’srage! Richard I11. ee 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, Makes the night morning. . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 eh 
I pray thee, peace: my soul is full of sorrow 2. 6 1 1 ww wwe ew ee ee 
It were lost sorrow to wail one that’s lost . . . . ee eae ae me ee ae mec ae mn | 
I am your sorrow’s nurse, And [ will pamper it with lamentations ow nok i Se oe Se OR 
Eighty odd years of sorrow hive I seen, And each hour’s joy wrecked with a week ofteen . iv. 1. 
If ancient sorrow be most reverend, Give mine the benefit of Seniory . . - . . 6. 2 « 6 IV 
If sorrow can admit society, Tell o’er your woes again by viewing mine... ao hy Yen BV 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, And wear a eos sorrow... ‘Henry VITT, ii. 3. 
We are to cure such sorrows, nottosow’em .... . at Bs ti r Sn a Re Se eee ORY a I 
Full of repentanc2, Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows . . . fo oe Aves 
Sorrow, that is couched in seeming gladness, Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden edness Tr.&?Cr.it. 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, Doth burn the heart to cinders. . . Yutus Andron. ii. 4. 
No man is by: And you recount your sorrows toastone . . 2. +) + + ee ee ee 
I bring consuming sorrow to thine age... a ee ae ee ; oat ete A 
Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? Then be my passions battomleas with them . . ill. 4. 
To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal; But sorrow flouted at is double death . iii. 1. 
This sorrow is an enemy, And would usurp upon my watery eyes. . . 2 2 ee ee Oo 
How now ! has sorrow made thee dote already? . 2. 1 1 1 ew ee ee ee . di 2. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, That I shall say good night till it be morrow Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 2. 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows, make me old . . . . «1 6 ee we ew ew ee COM 2 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, ‘hat I yet know not?. . . 2. «© 2 © «© « ili. 3. 
Bid her hasten all the house to bed, Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto . . . . «ili. 2. 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood . 2. 1 1 1 ww ew we ee ee ew ee ww we OM Ge 
The sun, for sorrow, will not show his head. 2. 2 1 1 1 we ee ee ee WB, 
Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor. ; . : . 2. « « Dtmon of Athens, iv. 2. 
Mine eyes, Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, Began towater . . . Fulius Caesar, iti, 1. 
My plenteous joys, Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves In drops of sorrow . Macbeth, 1. 4. 
Our tears are not yet brewed. — Nor our strong sorrow Upon the foot of motion. . . . «it. 3. 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office Which the false man doeseasy . . . . » - © 6 ©) 3. 
New sorrows Strike heaven on the face, that itresounds . . 2. 2. 6 6 + 6 © © ee ee) AV 3. 
Where violent sorrow seems A modern ecstasy . . . . a We ee oR AVES 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak Whispers the fe) ‘erfraught heart sate, Be AWE: 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written troubles of the brain. . . . Vv. 3. 
Your cause of sorrow Must not be measured by his worth. . . 1. 6 1 6 6 ee ew ee WB 
He’s worth more sorrow, And that I’ll spend for him... bse ESE BR ee ONE 
We with wisest sorrow think on him, Together with remembrance of ourselves . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
In filial obligation for some term To do obsequious sorrow 2. 1. ee ee ee De 
Looked he frowningly?— A countenance more in sorrow than in anger... «© 6 0 2 6 6 2 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But in battalions. 2. 2. 6. 1 6 ee 6 +) IV. 5 
Are you like the painting of a sorrow, A face without a heart? . 2 0. 1 6 6 eee ee WW, 
Whose phrase of sorrow Conjures the wandering stars . 6 6. 6 1 2 ee ee ee ee OW 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune. . 2. 1. 2 7 ee ee ee te te OW 
Down, thou climbing sorrow, Thy element’s below! . . . . « « King Lear, ii. 4. 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, Angering itself and others me We cel RSet A ae AV 
Patience and sorrow strove Who should express her goodliest . . 2 + 6 6 © © © «© © Ave 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved, If all could so become it . . «. 2. 6 + «© «© «© « iV. 3 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, Am pregnant to good pity . . . - + +» - iv. 6 
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Sorrow. — I stand up, and have ingenious feeling Of my huge sorrows. . . . . King ais iv. 6. 
Let sorrow split my heart, ifever I Did hate thee! . . . . 1... 6. ee Se Wags 
This would have seemed a period To such as love not sorrow . . . «6 6 © 6 © © «| Ve 3 
A chance which does redeem all sorrows That ever I have felt. . . . 2 2 6 2 «© «© ©) We 3 
It engluts and swallows other sorrows And it is still itself. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 ee 6+ Othello, i. 3. 
This hand is moist, my lady. — It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow ... . . ~~ iid 4 
Nor my service past, nor present sorrows, Nor purposed merit in futurity . . . . . - . iil 4. 


This sorrow ’s heavenly ; It strikes when it doth love . . . . . 26. + , an oo Ss 
The tears live in an onion that should water this sorrow . . tar a Ant. nad Cleo. 1. 2. 
’T is one of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots Out of the ‘ind: 7 . . ive2 


Our size of sorrow, Proportioned to our cause, must be as great As that which iialtes it . . Ave 05. 
Their father, Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow That he quit being . Cymbeline, i. 1. 
One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, That may succeed as his inheritor . . Pericles, i. 4. 
Sorry. — I never wished to see you sorry; now I trust [shall . . . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. «. 
A sorry breakfast for my lord protector . . . «ee aoe as & @ of woo aeAenrg VL gs 
O, forget What we are sorry for ourselves in thee: we ew ww ww te Limon of Athens, v. 1. 
A sorry sight. — A foolish thought, to say asorry eight . . . 1... «. « © « Macbeth, in 2. 
I have one part in my heart That’s sorry yet forthee . .. .. . . =. . « King Lear, iii. 2. 


Am right sorry that I must report ye My master’s enemy. . . . . . + Cymbeline, iii. 5. 
Sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are paid too much. be or hat an 7a o 
Sort. ~ That sort was well fished for . . . . .. . goa ae ae ae a Tempest, ii. 2. 


Give notice to such men of sort and suit as are to meet hin’. Sh. te Siena Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 4. 
But few of any sort, and none of name . . . . . 1 ee ew ee ee ee) Mth Ada, i. 1. 


Well, I am glad that all things sortsowell. . 2. 2. 2. 1... ew ee 2 MH, 
None of noble sort Would so offendavirgin . . ... . St co ets Mid. N. Dream; ili. 2. 
So far am I glad it so did sort As this their jangling I esteem a sport . an Ge Ss . . di 2 


There are a sort of men whose visages Do cream and mantle like a standing pond Mer. of Venice, i. 1- 
I can sing And speak to him in many sorts of music... . . . . . » Twelfth Night, i, 2. 
The better sort, As thoughts of things divine, are intermixed . . . . . . . Richardll v. 5. 
Since your ladyship is not at leisure, [ll sort some other time to visit you . . . 1 Henry VI. ii. 3. 
Sing; or express yourself in a more comfortable sort . . . + « « Cortolanus, i. 3. 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort As if he mocked himeele< . « « Fulinus Cesar, i. 2. 
I have bought Golden opinions from all sorts of people . . . . . . eee Macbeth, i. 7 
An exact command, Larded with many several sorts of reasons. . . . . ». « ». Hamlet, v. 2. 
SoORTANCE. — With such powers As might hold sortance with his quality . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 1. 
‘So so’ is good, very good, very excellent good; and yet itisnot; itisbutsoso As You Like It, v. 1. 
SouGnT. — Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
You are looked for and called for, asked for and sought for . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 5. 


Sou. — Not asoul But felta fever ofthe mad . . . . 1. 1. 1 ee ew ee we Lempest, i. 2. 
It goes on, I see, As my soul prompts it. . . . a ae wea Be Dy 
The fair soul herself Weighed between loathness and obedience i eM ee ie a A AES 
Never any With so full soul, but some defect in her Did quarrel . . . . i. yr ac AN 
Hear my soul speak: The very instant that I saw you, did My heart fly to your service. . . iii. 1 
O, know’st thou not his looks are my soul’s food? . . . . . Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
There I Il rest, as after much turmoil A blessed soul doth in Elysium qo at ge ad eth * 
Whose life’s as tender tome asmysoul! . . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 we ew we i, de, Waa 


Thinkest thou I’ll endanger my soul gratis? 2. 2 6 1. 1 1 ww ee Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
That the folly of my soul dares not present itself. 2. 2 6 1 6 1 ee ee ee ee 
He is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies. . . . Hi at tie Add Ser ae ae 1K. 
As I ama Christians soul now, look you, this is the place appointed oat ee See Sh ce NE 
We have with special soul Elected him our absence to supply ... . . | Meas. Jor Meas. i. 1. 
So to enforce or qualify the laws As to your soul seems good . 2 1 1 6 ew ew ee ee 
Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once. 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee ee wee ee ww oh 


Prayers from preserved souls, From fasting maids ..... OR ca Oa eR cae ee 
Wrench awe from fools and tie the wiser souls To thy false seeming SE, a tee a As 
Sir, believe this, I had rather give my body than my soul. . . . . 1. + «6 6 © © © « dg 


I talk not of your soul; our compelled sins Stand more for number than for accompt . . . ii 4 
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Sout. — I °il take it as a peril to my soul, It is no sin at all, but charity . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 


To do’t at peril of your soul, Were equal poise of sin and charity. . . 2. 2... 6 ee) ot 4, 
And fit his inind to death, for his soul’s rest 2.06 6 6 ww we ew ee ew the he 
Our soul Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks . . 2. . Se ee ie ee. Me 
Thou art said to have a stubborn soul, That as inaliats no further than this world’ < ee te OW 
My soul should sue as advocate forthee. . . . woe ee ew 6 Com. of Errors. ict. 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls, Of more nreceminence than fish and fowls: gee: Ane 
A wretched sou!, bruised with adversity, We bid be quiet when we hearitcry . . . .°. ier 


Against my soul’s pure truth why labour you To make it wander in an unknown field? . . iii. 2. 
One that before the judgement carries poor soulstohell . 2. 2. 1. 2 1. 6 ee ee ew eV, 
Now, divine air! now is his soul ravished! . . . ~ + « Much Ado, ii. 
Is it not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale souls out ors men’s Sodiest > a oe ee ee ee | 
Or else it were pity but they should suffer salvation, body and soul... ww ew ew ww ith 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul Give me this maid, your daughter? . . . . . iv. 
More moving-delicate and full of life, Into the eve and prospect of hissoul. . . 2... .~ iv. 
I will deal in this As secretly and justly as your soul Should with your body . . ....~ iv. 
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As sure as I haveathought orasoul. . . . ae ee ae heh, S, “He eg 78, AU Be ie) va CAVE 
My soul’s earth’s god, and body’s fostering patron oe ee ee we a a 8, 3, DOO Ee Lost, A 
That unlettered small-knowing soul . 6 6 6 we we we ee ew we et ew 
A soul feminine saluteth us . . . ie eae <a> Seer ee cee ae ee he Get ee nae Gs CA 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder a! SMa oe er Wise, 1 XE cee, Ge A 
It is impossible : Mirth cannot move asoulin agony ....... . v. 
Whose unwished yoke My soul consents not to give sovereignty. . . . . ” Mid. N. Dien 1. 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, By that which knitteth souls . . . . . fo copia ce! Ty 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. . . . sh Bs es OS ee Geo oe bg ee . C 
And extort A poor soul’s patienc& all to make you sport Se ne OH, a em A a 
Now am I dead, Now am I fled: My soulisinthe sky .. . ee ee ee ee ee 
An evil soul producing holy witness Is like a villain with a smiling cheek . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
Like herself, wise, fair, and true, Shall she be placed in my constant soul. . . . . . .) i. 6 
How little is the cost I have bestowed In purchasing the semblance of my soul!. . . . .sMid. 4. 
Not on thy sole, -but on thy soul, harsh Jew, Thou makest thy knifekeen . . . . . .. iWin. 
That souls-of animals infuse themselves [nto the trunks of men. . 2. 2. ee 1 ee ee OW 
I have an oath in heaven: Shall [ lay perjury upon my soul?» ww ww ee ee 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith And ne’eratrueone . . . 1. 2. + + 6 see OWE 
Such harmony isin immortal souls 2. 6 1 ee ee OW 
The soul of this man is hisclothes. . .... . we ew ew ww. AL's Well, ii, 5. 
I have unclasped To thee the book even of my secret soul ~ 2 2 « 6 ee Twelfth Night, i. 4. 


Rouse the night-owl in a catch that will draw three souls out of one weaver . . . . . sie 3 
*T is that miracle and queen of gems That nature pranks her in attracts my soul. . . . .) Oi. 4 
A devil in private brawl: souls and bodies hath he divorced three. . . . . 1. 2. . e © «Ui 4, 
This shall end without the perdition of souls . . . ie Ro Wee Tee dee ORE Ee. Be ay SA ee A cas 
That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird: oe ee ete Ses ae IW 
What thinkest thou of his opinion ?—I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion iv. 2. 
My soul disputes well with my sense, That this may be some error . . . . . . « e 6 iW 3. 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul May live at peace a er ee ee ee 
My soul the faithfull’st offerings hath breathed out That e’er devotion tendered 6 aR eS 
O, that record is lively-in my soul! He finished indeed his mortal act That day. . . . . Wt. 
Those sayings will I over-swear ; And all those swearings keep astrueinsoul . .... WS 


A solemn combination shalt be made Of our dearsouls . ....... ‘ vr 
A gracious innocent soul, More free than he is jealous ae 3S bo SS a vs Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls! sometimes to see ’em, and not tosee’em. . . . iil. 3. 
How the poor souls roared, and the sea mocked them . . . . ... . «6 iii. 3. 
Urge them while their souls Are capable of this ambition. . . je Ki ie Sohn, j ii. 1. 
The conjunction of our inward souls Married in league, coupled and I: nied howellier a a es BT 
Within this wall. of.flesh There is a soul counts thee her creditor . . . . . 6 6 © 6 « (Vi 3. 
Now that their souls are topful of offence . . . BY a See, Se Sa) gt BP Rn ee ee Oe A ae 


Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
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Sour. — Our souls religiously Scnkieth thy words . ... . 0 0 ee « Kieg Fokn, iv. 5. 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, Startles mine ayes Se nee eo eh He. a Ree 
And part this body and my soul With contemplation and devout desires. . . ie ters 
Beshrew my soul But I do love the favour and the form Of this most fair occasion . . . . 
His pure brain, Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house . . . a a 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings His soul and body to their lasting rest a oe ee 
Now my soul hath elbow-room ; It would not out at windows nor at doors. . . i % 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, As it on earth hath been thy ceivant still . f 
1 have a kind soul that would give you thanks, And knows not how to do it 
My body shall make good upon this earth, Or my divine soul answer it in heaven Richard TT. i 
Like a traitor coward, Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood. . . . . 
Nor partialize The unstooping firmness of my upright soul . . . : een ee 
Once did I lay an ambush for your life, A trespass that doth vex my erieved soul. Tee eS 
Impeached and baffled here, Pierced to the soul with slander’s venomed spear. 

God defend my soul from such deep sin! Shall I seem crest-fall’n in my father’s sight ? > 
My dancing soul doth celebrate This feast of battle with mine adversary. . . . . 1... 
Had the king permitted us, One of our souls had wandered in the air. . . 2. . 2... 
Bear not along The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. . : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, Dear for her reputation through the. eorld:s ii. 
Plain well-meaning soul, Whom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy souls!. . . . 
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My inward soul With nothing trembles: at some thing it grieves . . 2. 1. 2. 2 ee © Ok 
It may be so; but yet my inward soul Persuades me itis otherwise . 2... 6. 2 6 «© 6) ok 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy a i ee Be OTM 
I count myself in nothing else so happy As ina soul: femambering ay ‘good friends: or see | 
1 will not vex your souls — Since presently your souls must part your bodies . . » ii. 
My comfort is that heaven will take our souls And plague injustice with the pains of hell . . it, 
All souls that will be safe fly from my side, For time hath set a blot upon my pride. . . . iii. 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth, And his pure soul unto his captain Christ . . . iv. 
‘Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom Of good old Abraham! . . .... . iw. 
That in a Christian climate souls refined Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed! . iv. 


Merely shadows to the unseen grief That swells with silence in the tortured soul. . . . . iv. 
We pray with heart and soul and all beside. . . Sa ae ak Sa ae v 
My brain I'll prove the female to my soul, My soul the father a. . ov. 
Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high; Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward . : ey 
My soul is full of woe, That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow. . . . v. 
How agrees the devil and thee about thy soul, that thou soldest him? . . . . 1 Henry 7 V. i. 
And therefore lost that title of respect Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the aoteas i 
The soul of every man Prophetically doth forethink thy fall. . . .... . <a a. ANG 
Therein should we read The very bottom and the soul ofhope . . . . 1. 1. 2. 1 ' © & iv. 
There is many a soul Shall pay full dearly for this encounter. . . om a ne, - 
A fool go with thy soul, whither it goes! A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. ae & OM 
Before, I loved thee as a brother, John; But now, I do respect theeasmysoul . . .. .~ Vz 
The man nearest my soul, Who like a brother toiled in my affairs. . . . . 2Henry IV, iii. 


What I did, I did in honour, Led by the impartial conduct of my soul . . 1. 1 1 we eCOUY, 
To relief of lazars and weak age, Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil . . . . Henry V. i. 
Or bow your reading, Or nicely charge your understanding soul... ae 
That knew’st the very bottom of my soul, That almost mightst have coined me e into gold . - Bt. 
I can never win A soul so easy as that Englishman’ §) 6 3-ok “OR ee ew ee, 4 ee ae 
And a’ said it was a black soul burning in hell-fire . . . . ea Ae ees, SI 
A man that I love and honour with my soul, and my heart, and my duty, be i, AA eel Ce 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly distilitout . . 0. 0. iv. 


Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul is hisown . . . 
What is thy soul of adoration? Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form? 
Shall suck away their souls, Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. . 
If it be a sin to covet honour, I am the most offending soul alive . . . . . . 
That their souls May make a peaceful and a sweet retire . . . ee ag 
‘My soul shall thine keep company to heaven; Tarry, sweet soul, for 1 mme. . 
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Sout. — A far more glorious star thy soul will make Than Julius Cesar . . . . 1 Henry V/. i. 
The Dauphin’ s drum, a warning bell, Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul. . . iv. 
Thou hast given me in this beauteous face A world of earthly blessings to my soul 2 Heavy Vv i 
God be praised, that to believing souls Gives light in darkness, comfort in come ye ene NG 


Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul . . . 6. 6 ee ew So ee ae *S. vae AN 
Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy will!. . . . . isp ees v. 
The sight of any of the house of York Is as a fury to torment ay soul ee | envy VI. i. 
I should not for my life but weep with him, To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul go eee s woke 
Now my soul’s palace is become a prison: Ah, would she break from hence!. . . . . © ii 
To see this sight, it irks my very soul . . ot ie es AG 
That thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, And re sweet pascace: to my sinful soul Ye eke. TA 
I fear thy overthrow More than my body's parting with my soul!. 2. 2. . 2. - 6 «© «© ©) dk. 
I swear to thee I speak no more than what my soul intends . . . . 1. 1. ee ew ee si 
Take my hand, And with thy lips keep in my soul awhile! . . . 2. 2... eo Ee NS 


Now am I seated as my soul delights, Having my country’s peace . ‘ ; 
Instead of mounting barbed steeds To fright the souls of fearful adversaries ; | Richard I Ti 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul: here Clarence comes ie ates ee 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, His soul thou ease Sot have rg ale Sng se 
The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul! . . GP Te ee sib. cae Ws ihe BW 
Still the envious flood Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth . Bat : 

My dream was lengthened after life; O, then began the tempest to my saul 

I have done those things, Which now bear evidence ae my soul . 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep . . . ‘ 
Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul, To counsel me to fates -_ peace with God? . 
Art thou yet to thy own soul so blind, ‘hat thou wilt war with God?. ; 

Now in peace my soul shall part to heaven, Since I have set my friends at peace on earth 


I do not know that Englishman alive With whom my soul is any jotatodds . ..... i 
I pray thee, peace: my soul is full of sorrow . . ... . got 16: HE ee ae a 
I'll join with black despair against my soul, And to myself beconie an eae: tnd ii. 
The souls of men are full of dread: Ye cannot reason almost with a man That looks not heavily ii. 
Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded The history of all her secret thoughts . . ._ iii. 
Not sleeping, to engross his idle body, But praying, to enrich his watchful soul . . . . esi. 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul. . > Wietap We pe as ae OA 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air And be not fixed i in doom perpetual, SS oe « IV. 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls or ei 4 ING 


This All-Souls’ day to my fearful soul Is the determined respite of my wrongs. . . 

To thee I do commend my watchful soul, Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes 

Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow! . ee ae xe eee “ee Ok vt 
Quiet untroubled soul, awake, awake! Arm, fight, and cangiler! . a ode Se 


There is no creature loves me ; And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 
Methought the souls of all that I had murdered Came to my tent . 
Shadows to-night Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard . 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls 


v 

v 

v 

v 

Thou quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep ; Dream of success and happy victory DA Sb fae a 
v 

v 

v 

v 

i 


There is no English soul More stronger to direct you than yourself ~ 2 0 6 « Henry VIII. 31. 


T is a sufferance panging As soul and body’s severing . ay ee ee ee 
My soul grows sad with troubles ; Sing, and disperse ’em, if thou canst. Re ee, Sede a SA 
Would all other women Could speak this with as freeasoulasIdo!. . . . . 1... iii. 
I know you have a gentle, noble temper, A soul asevenasacalm. .. . ee ce ML 


Iam able now, methinks, Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, To endure more miseries . . «iii. 
For virtue and true beauty of the soul, For honesty and decent carriage. . . . . . +s iv. 


oa leroy bail cadaentnads eat ean ee ease at 


peo Poe eee soo hea ieee yoo ea eae eae 


— oe 
° . 


oi oo bok ea 


As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, Stand these poor ae friend. . . . . iv. 2. 
Win straying souls with modesty again, Cast none away gs <a v. 3 
Women are angels, wooing: Things won are done ; joy’s soul hess In the doing 1 roi. aed Cress. i. 2. 
Nerve and bone of Greece, Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 6 2 3 
If none of them have soul in such a kind, We left them allathome . . . 1... 6 + « «3 


Choice, being mutual act of all our souls, Makes merit her election . . . 1. 6 6 6 6 6 ee & 
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SouL.—Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismes, Hath been as dear Troi. and Cress. ii. 


The mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, love’sinvisiblesoul. . . . . . . .. ili 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks Staying for waftage . . . ~ . ih 
Your silence, burning i in dumbness, from my weakness draws My very soul of counsel! . oe hit 


Tell me true, Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship . . i, B8/ By te ee ak, gs ee gd. IE 
No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me As the sweet Troilus ee ee a ee ee | 2 
And with private sou! Did in great Ilion thus translate him tome. . . . . . . . + iv. 
To make a recordation to my soul Of every syllable that here was spoke. . . . . 1...) Oz 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she: If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimenies. . . . v. 
Within my soul there doth conduce a fight Of this strange nature . 2. 2 2 1 1 1 eee. 
You souls of geese, That bear the shares of men . . . ee «© 6 «)©6Coriolanus, i. 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world Than camels in the war... iho in ge Oe, om ie 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls Than in our priest-like fasts 
I have a soul of lead So stakes me to the ground I cannot move .. . . Romeo aia Folie, i. 
How is ’t, my soul? let’s talk; itisnotday . . . . 2. 6 «© se we ee oe . ite 
O God, I have an ill-divining soul! 2. 1 1 ww we eee ee ee ee aK 
O, he ’s the very soul of bounty! . . ch a SN ae NR ee UR wt Soe of Athens, i. 
You only speak from your distracted soul > ee oe i a - « Sit 


ae 


Dihs Cee wen OC emueoe Kru to fo Gok oe eee ee goes 


The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,—If these be fiotives weal: ‘break off betimes: Ful.Ces. ii. 


Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls That welcome wrongs. . . . ... . . .~ ih. 
Never come such division ’tween our souls! Letit not, Brutus .......... «WV. 


And all things else that might To half a soul and toa notion crazed . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 


Thy soul’s flight, If it find heaven, must find it outtonight . . . . 1... 0. ee OR 


His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls That trace him in his line. . . é ve aL cae, 
This noble passion, Child of integrity, hath from my soul Wiped the black scruples & es eee EVE 
There are a crew of wretched souls That stay WiS Cure’ ca ac SSS eH ‘ iv. 


Would the night were come! Till then sit still, my soul. . . . ...... . Hamlet, i. 


As this temple waxes, The inward service of the mind and soul Grows wide witha] . . . 
Friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul Lends the tongue vows ........ 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls. . (es a at Ae te 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, Being a thing immortal . as itself? 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word Would harrow up thy soul, freeze me young blood 
O my prophetic soul! My uncle! . . . . 8 ; . ‘ 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive Against thy mother aught ee as erat ar es el 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, Both to my God and to my gracious king . . . .. .~ ii. 
Brevity is the soul of wit, And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes . . . 1...) il. 
To the celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified Ophelia. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 6 6) ik. 
In a dream of passion, Could force his soul so to his own conceit . . . . ee ee ee |e 
Been struck so to the soul that presently They have proclaimed their malefactions ee ae | o 
There ’s something in his soul, O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. . . . . 1 . wilt. 
O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow. . . . . . . . iii 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice And could of men distinguish . . . . . iti. 
Even with the very comment of thy soul Observe mine uncle . . 2. 1. 1 ew ee ee Cts 


me 
. 


. 
o mae ete mee Oo owe awe me 
ry ° ° 4 e . e 


We that have free souls, it touches us not: let the galled jade wince . . . eS “A 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none ; My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites. we tee van NNN 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, Art more engaged! . . : ‘ p: hse “gee 
To take him in the purging of his soul, When he is fit and seasoned for his | passage eo Nae ey ae, TAN 
And that his soul may be as damned and black As hell, whereto it goes . Sse a Re ee 


O, such a deed As from the body of contraction plucks The verysoul . . . . 1. . +] ith 
Speak no more: Thou turn’st mine eyés into my very soul . . 2. 1. 6. 6 se 6 te oe we OD 
For love of grace, Lay not that flattering unction to yoursoul . . . . 2. 2. 6 5 @ @ ©) sith 
My soul is full of discord and dismay. . . ied Be ena! A wee AVE 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, Each toy seems «prologue to some greatamiss. . ._ iv. 
We shall jointly labour with your soul To give it due content . . 1... «© «© «© «© «© © WV. 
She ’s so conjunctive to my lifeand soul. . . ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she? 8 dead’: A? oiee dae he Oe Sei Se Se Fad ee ee 
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Sout. — To sing a requiem and such rest to her As to peace-parted souls . . . .:. Hamlet, v 
The devil take thy soul! Thou pray’st notwell. . . . . i i Re Sel ae, Ve 
In the verity of extolment, I take him to be a soul of great aiiiele De Minne Be Ga OO Gs tae te, ° 
Thou art a soul in b’iss; but I am bound Upon a wheel of fire. . . . . . . King Lear, iw. 
These fellows have some soul; And such a one do I profess myself . . . . « «© « Othello, i. 
Your heart is burst, you have lost half yoursoul . . 6 6 6 6 ew ee ee ee ee 
In simple and pure soul I come to you. . Gages fe Gang: hae WO. See gt Me 


My parts, my title, and my perfect soul Shall Haiifestr me Aelily a ee ee ae ee ee ee 
Came it by request and such fair question Assoul to soul affordeth? . . . 2 6 1 1 ew eo ie 
I am glad at soul [ have nootherchild . . . . 2... . Bin Ge i GA SRO AE ct cee eae 
To his honours and his valiant parts Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate 5p. ee Bes ee ee 
O my soul’s joy! If after every tempest come such calms, May the winds blow! . . . . . i. 
My soul hath her content so absolute That not another comfort like to this Succeeds . . . il. 
Nothing can or shall content my soul Till l am evened withhim . . . . 2. 2. 1 1. soi 
There be souls must be saved, and there be souls must not be saved . . 2 2 1 ee ee 


e 


een nee Ye yn rrp sy 


He that stirs next to carve for his own rage Holds his soul light . .... . a ne | 
His soul is so enfettered to her love, That she may make, unmake, do what she tits ge ee odge (Aes 
- I wonder in my soul, What you would ask me, that I should deny. «© 2. 2. 1. . 1 1 wo ilk 3. 
Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, But I do love thee! . . . . . er eee ae || 4 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of their Sauls af see ye ge. NESS 
By the worth of man’s eternal soul, ‘Thou hadst been better have been born a dog . . . . iii. 3. 
There are a kind of men so loose of soul, That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs. . . ili. 3. 
I never gave him cause. But jealous souls will not be answered so . . 2 6 ee + ee) Lie 
The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, Sing alla green willow. . . . . - eA 
It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars, ee oe 
May his pernicious soul Rot half a grainaday!. . . ; ie tae mm NERY 
So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true; So speaking as 1 think, 1 die, I die: a ae ae ee 
This look of thine will huri my soul from heaven, And fiends will snatch atit. . . . 2. + Ww 2. 
I pray, demand that demi-devil Whv he hath thus ensnared my soul and body? . . . Vv. 2. 
Petrayed I am: O this false soul of Egypt! i hind EH . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 
The soul and body rive not’more in parting Than greatness Seine Of, eo Bl ow Oo: ae ho th eV 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll handin hand . .. . if. vas, de. clas ys e & wi AVS, 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, How swift his ship: a a re oC ymbeline, i 3, 
No single soul Can we seteyeon .. . Sg Ata A i Med IV. 2. 
SOUL-CONFIRMING. — With twenty thousand soulsconfirming oailis . . « Two Gen. oF Vovinay il. 6. 
SoUL-KILLING witches that deform the body . . . . . - « «Com. of Errors, \. 2. 
Sounb. — This is no mortal business, nor no sound That ihe earthy owes ... . . Tempest, i. 2. 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not . . 2... 6 1 8 ee we ew we «CS 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound I’]] drown my book . . . . . . . ee eOUW 
Not as one would say, healthy; but so sound as things that are hollow . . . Afeas. for Meas. i. 2. 
A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, When the suspicious head of theft is stopped ZL. ZL. Los?, iv. 3. 
Converting all your sounds of woe Into Hey nonny, nonny . . . . . Much Ada, ii. 3. 
Making it momentany as a sound, Swift as a shadow, short as any dream . Mid. N. Dreamy, i. 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue... . . . . . « Aler. of Venice.i. 1. 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter My sober house . . . . . . 1. ee we ee) Oo Se 


Here will we sit and let the sounds of music Creep i in Ourears -. . re ee a ee 
The man that hath no music in himself, Nor is not moved with coneard of s: sweet sounds . ._ v. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes And whistles in hissound . . As Vou Like Jt, ii. 
In thee some blessed spirit doth speak His powerful sound within an organ weak All's Well, ii. 
Like the sweet sound, That breathes upona bank of violets . . . . 1. . . Twelfth Nicht. i. 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words Was deep-sworn faith . . . . King Sohn. iii. 
Using conceit alone, Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words . . ... . . iti. 
To whose venom sound The open ear of youth doth always listen . . . . . . Richard /7. ii. 
And his tongue Sounds ever after as asullen bell. . . 2... 2. 1. © 1 . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Lulled with sound of sweetest melody .. . ai. dat tah Tart eee Rn Ate Bie Bede JP des 
Much too shallow, To sound the bottom of the afisetimed Ait. Po ih Sia, pes Sade ve. ee eee 
This sleep is sound indeed; thisisasleep . . . 2. 6. 2. 6 ee es ee se ew we we ew GM, 


. 
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Sounp. — Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give To sounds confused. . Henry V. iii. Prol. 


Through the foul womb of night The hum of either army stilly sounds . . . . . . . W. Prol. 
The saying is true, ‘The empty vesse] makes the greatest sound’... . . ae ee 
Thy name affrights me, in whose sound isdeath. . . . . a Henry RI. iv. 1. 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me! Pray heaven, he sound ‘ol a disgrace! ENT, VITI.N. 
’ Ye are not sound. — Not sound ?— Not sound, Isay .. eter Tastee. ae Vv. 3. 
' Thy grim looks and The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds a ae a eae Covislanie i. 4. 
Do not take His rougher accents for malicious sounds. . . . al ee, ee he. 
A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, And harsh in sound to thine oe iv. 5. 
If he be slain, say ‘1’; or ifnot, no: Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe Réwegand Fuliet,j il. 2. 
Why ‘silver sound’? why ‘music with her silver sound’? . . . . - =... es es ive S. 
Marry, sir, because silver hath asweet sound . . . 2 1. 2 6 6 1 6 ee ew ww we ew) WG 
I say ‘silver sound,’ because musicians sound for silver . gle %@. eG. Slay Fa AWS: 
Then music with hey silver sound With speedy help doth lend redress a oe ae ee ee ee |, 
Sweet instruments hung up in cases that keep their sounds to themselves . Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, To hear the replication of your sounds Fxdixs Cesar, i i. 1. 
Shall we sound him? I think he will stand very strong withus. . ...... ii, 1. 
Why do you start; and seem to fear Things that do sound so fair?. . . . . .., “Macbeth, i. 3. 
I’ll charm the air to give a sound, While you perform your anticround. . . . . . . . ive. 
It is a tale Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying nothing Sete me 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, Speak tome . . »~ © © « «© Hamlet, i. 1. 
They are not a pipe for fortune’s finger To sound what stop she ‘pleake see a ey et oe Lee | SAIS 
You would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass . . . . . +6. . sO 
Sounvep. — II! seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded . . . . . . . . . Sempest, iii. 
I have sounded the very base-string of humility . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 
That once trod the ways of glory, And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour Henry VIII, iii. 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? . . . . Fulins Cesar, i i. 
Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, But, with a crafty madness keeps aloof Hamilet, iii. 
Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this business? . . . - « « « King Lear, i. 
Sounvest. — The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash . ff Be og ao ct Ge tN 
Sounpine. —So far from sounding and discovery As is the bud bit with an envious worm Rom. & Ful. i. 
It is ‘ music with her silver sound,’ because musicians have no gold for sounding. . iv. 
Sour. — You must not look so sour. — It is my aii aes Iseeacrab. Zam. of the Shrew, j id. 
Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour . . ~ 2 « « « Richard II. i. 
Nor my own disgrace, Have ever made me sour my patient cheek . te er ee Se Gee Se AG 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour . . . oe ee Ode pas ae net ay SIG 


How sour sweet music is, When time is broke and no proportion kept! Gow ee Bee a 
Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise men say it is the wisest course. 3 Henry V/. iii. 


Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; But to those men that ats him sweet Henry V/1/. iv. 


The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes . . . . . « Cortolanus, v. 
Thou shamest the music of sweet news By playing it ton me with s so sour a face Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


If sour woe delights in fellowship And needly will be ranked with other griefs . . . . . «fib 


O, give me thy hand, One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book!. . . . . ..... ~~ 
They see and smell And have their palates both for sweet and sour . .. . . . Othello, iv. 
Soutu. — Like foggy south puffing with wind and rain . . . . . . . . AS You Like Il, iti. 


All the contagion of the south light on you! . . . . 2... 2. . . Coriolanus, i. 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. . .. ‘ . Romeo and Futliet, i. 
SouTHERLy. — When the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a | handsaw . « « « Hamlet, ii. 
SouTH-sEA. — One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery . . . . As You Like It, iti. 
SouTH-west. — A south-west blow on ye And blister you all o’er! . . . . Tempest, 1. 
SovFREIGN to all the creatures on the earth . . . 3 Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


Possessed with such a gentle sovereign grace, Of such enchanting presence. Com. of Errors, iii. 
A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed; Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms Love's L. Lost, ii. 
‘The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, Liege of all loiterers . . . .. . ini. 
’T is a subject for a sovereign to reasonon . . ge cal ae ‘Hem V. iti. 
My thoughts’ sovereign: The weary way hath made: you melancholy . ~ « « « Richard 117, iii. 


Pai wae ten oa hewn Owes oe eee wie 


Obeying in commanding, and thy parts Sovereign and piouselse . , . . . Henry VIII. ii. 4 
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Soverzicn. — Now see that noble and most pagacs baits Like sweet bells jangled . Haslet, iii. +. 


A sovereign shame so elbows him . . . « King Lear, iv. 3. 
O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, The poeneus danip of nighit disponge Ant. and Cleo. iv. 9. 
Sovereien’sT. — Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth Was parmaceti. . . 1 Henry LV. i. 3. 


SOVEREIGNTY. — To call her bad, Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferred 720 Gen. of Ver. it. 6. 
Whose unwished yoke My soul consents not to give Sey ~~ » « « Mid. N. Dream, i. i 
All her perfections challenge sovereignty. . . 2 « « «) 3 Henry V1. iii. 2. 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it By severity of nate © 0 6 6 « 6 Coriolanus, iv. 7. 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round And top of sovereignty . . . . . . . Mlacbeth, iv. 1. 
Might deprive your sovereignty of reason And draw you into madness . . . . . Hamlet, i. 4. 


Space. — The mightiest space in fortune nature brings To join hike likes . . . . Ad’s Well,i. 1. 
Art thou so confident? within what space Hopest thou my cure? . . . . 1. ee ee elo 
The solemn feast Shall more attend upon the coming space . . . ..... |r 5 
But in short space It rained down fortune showering on your head . ... .1 ‘Tae IViva. 
Whom, we know well, The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Thou great-sized coward, No space of earth shall sunder our two hates . . - + We 20, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours For somuchtrash . . . > Palins Cesar, iv. 3 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, And the rich East to boot. . . . Macbeth, iv. 3 
I could be bounded in a nuteshell and count myself a ne ofinfinite space . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
O undistinguished space of woman’s will! . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch Of the ranved eiipite fall! 4 Het is may space A nt. & Cleo. i. 1. 
Since he went from Egypt *t is A space for further travel. . . 2. . . fe hs se oe eM Es 
Therefore Make space enough between you. ste Ct. en SEU eae “es a. TS 
Till the diminution Of space had pointed him shiarie as my needle ~ 0 we we et) Cymbeline, i. 3. 

Sracious.—Like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines Thy spaciousand dilated parts 7voi. and Cress. ii. 3. 
As spacious a3 between The young *st and oldest thing . . . ~ « « « Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
You may Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, And yet seem a cold . « « « Macbeth, iv. 
’T is a chough ; but, as I say; spacious in the possession of dirt. . . ; Hanilet, v. 
When such a spacious mirror’s set before him, He needs must see himseff . ‘ rr and Cleo. v. 

Spapge. — Chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade ... . Hamlet, v 
A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, For and a shrouding sheet. . . . 2... 2 2 2 ee) OW 

Spain. — He had a fever when he was in Spain. . . oe ww aw we) Fulins Caesar, i. 

Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not feel his meaning? . oe ew wt) 6Com. of Errors, ii. 
Unless I spake, or looked, or touched, or carved tothee . . . Bait RE ee tah iene Bnet “ly 
Nay, you need not to stop your nose, sir; I spake but a a | metaphor. ~ « » « All’s Well, x. 
And even there, methinks, an angel spake . . . . . « 0 « King Fohkn, v 


You Would have thought the very windows spake. . . . . Richard Il. v. 
‘ Have I no friend?’ quoth he: he spake it twice, And urged it twice together, did he not? . v. 
One that never spake other English in his life than ‘ Eight shillings and sixpence’ 1 Henry /V. ii. 
What he spake, though it lacked form a little, Was not like madness. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Swore as many oaths as I spake words, and broke them in the sweet face of heaven King Leaz, iii. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, Of moving accidents by flood and field . Othello, i. 
Upon this hint I spake: She loved me for the dangers I had passed . . . 2. 2. 1. we ee he 
Span. — The stretching of a span Buckles in hissumofage ... . . . As Vou Like /t, iii. 
You have scarce time To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span . . . . . Henry VII. iii. 
With spans and inches so diminutive As fears and reasons . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
A soldier’s a man; A life’s but a span ; Why, then, let a ee dink; ~ 0 « «© Othello, ii. 
SPAN-COUNTER. — In whose time boys went to span-counter for French crowns . 2 Henry V7. iv. 
SPANGLED. — In grove or green, By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 
Who, stuck and spangled with your flatteries, Washes it off . . . . . « Dimon of Athens, iii. 
SPANIARD. — A Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet. . . . . . . Mauch Ado, ii. 
SPANIEL.— Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, Neglect me, lose me Mid. N. Dreant, ii. 
You play the spaniel, And think with wagging of your tongue to winme . . Henry VIIT v. 
Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, Shoughs, water-rugs . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
SPANIEL-FAWNING,. — Low-crooked courtesies and base spaniel-fawning . . . Fzlius Casar, iii. 
SPANIEL-LIKE, the more she spurns my love, The more it grows and fawneth T2vo0 Gen. of ler. iv. 
‘Sparge.—I would not spare my brother in this case, If he should scorn me so apparently Com.of Err. iv. 
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Spare. — He will spare neither man, woman, norchild . . . . .... . .2Henry lV. ii. 1. 
O, give me the spare men, and spare me the greatones . . . . . . ws . ee) Gh 2, 
1 do not know the man I should avoid So soon as that spare Cassius . . . . Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
Spare your arithmetic: never count the turns; Once, andamillion! . . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
SPARED. — Farewell! I could have better spared a better man. . . . . . . .1 Henry IV. v. 4. 
SparinG. — In him Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine . . . . . Henry VIIZJ. i. 3. 


And in that sparing makes huge waste . . . oe 6 6 « e « Romeo and Fultet, i. 1. 
SPARINGLY. — But touch this sparingly, as ’t were ay off - » 0 oe we oe www) Richard 117, iii. 5. 
Spark. — He doth indeed show some sparks that are like wit . . - . Mauch Ado, ir. 3. 

I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years nee BaPEny bring forty: . .« Richard 1/. v. 3. 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. . . a ee ae ee ee 


Could out of thee extract one spark of evil That snigtit annoy ny anger - . « « « Henry V. ii. 2. 
This spark will prove a raging fire, If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. 2 Heury V/. iii. 1. 
lf any spark of life be yet remaining, Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee thither 3 Henry IZ. v. 6. 
One noble man that hath one spark of fire, To answer for his love. . . . . 7 rot. and Cress. i. > 
Those sparks of life ‘hat should be ina Roman youdowant .... . . Sulius Cesar, i. 3. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, They are all fire . . . ..... . 4 dike 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, And straight is cold again . . . . .. 6. iv. 3. 
And that I see, in passages of proof, Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. . . . Hamlet, iv. 7. 
Enkindle all the sparks of nature, To quit this horrid act. . . . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 7. 
How hard it 1s to hide the sparks of nature! . . . 1... ea ~ . « Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
SpARKLING.— Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, Misprising what they look on Much A ee iii, 1. 
Their beavers down, Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 1. 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, His body couched inacurious bed . . .3 Henry VI, ih 5: 
Sparrow.—He that doth the ravens feed, Yea, providently caters for the sparrow As Vou Like It, ii. 3. 
He that rides at high speed and with his pistol kills a sparrow flying . . . . . 1 Henry LV. ii. 4. 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, Useth the sparrow. . . .. . ; ne ae ee 
I will buy nine sparrows fora penny . . . 1. . « «© «© © © © © © Tree a Cress. ii. 1. 
His pia mater is not worth the ninth part of asparrow. . . . 2. 6 8 ee ee ee 
She fetches her breath as short as a new-ta’en sparrow. . 2. . «6 6 6 6 «© «© © ee ew) (G. 
There’s a special providence in the fall of asparrow . . . ~ © « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
SPARTAN. — O Spartan dog, More fell than anguish, hunger, or the. sea ae ; . . Othello, v. 2. 
Spavin. — Full of windgalls, sped with spavins . . 2. 6 1 1 ew ee Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
The spavin Orspringhalt reigned among’em . . . 2. 1. « 2 6 «© we ee Henry V1I11. i. 3. 
Speak. — To speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas . . . . . . YTwoGen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
All this I speak in print, for in print I foundit. 2... 6. 6 6 ee ew wee ee 


If I can do it By ought that I can speak in his dispraise . . 2. 1. 2. 1. 1 ee e ee et OM 
She has brown hair, and speaks small likea woman. . .. ... . . « Merry Wives,i. 1. 
It is spoke as a Christians ought to speak . . i BE Tass NBS hay Sa aes ve" ah oe ee See, ea whee 
What says my bully-rook ? speak scholarly and qasaly 35 eae ae a ae ee ee 
He writes verses, he speaks holiday, he smells April and May ge ibn es Cat! dee Ae wae ee oy a“ I: 
Speak, breathe, discuss; brief, short, quick, snap... Sones Me Ghee ee Me Ho, AVE 


She speaks, and 't is Such sense, that my sense breeds with it ee . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
It oft falls out, To have what we would have, we speak not what we mean. . . . . «© |) id 
To speak so indirectly I am loath: I would say the truth . . . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 2 ee ee OW, 
Most strange, but yet most truly, will I speak . . 2. 6. 1 ee we ew ee ee UM 


Poor soul, She speaks this in the infirmity of sense . 2. 1 6 6 6 5 6 ew we we ee OM 
Would vou have me speak after my custom? . . . 2. 1. «6 2 6 + e te) Much Ado, 
I pray thee speak in sober judgement. . ee ee a ee eee ee 
Speak you this with a sad brow? or do you play ¢ the flouting Jack? sib cae hk Rs a ae oe eS 
Speak low, if youspeak love .. . : ik Bic ie Yale sc ay pee Ga A Ges “EES 
She speaks poniards, and every word saber Be tite See Fahy Gey, “ee We ak ig. A 


He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an honestin Man «a we: & 65 Saal ew Mee IE 
These are very crotchets that he speaks : Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing . . . . . © ik. 
If I should speak, She would mock me into air . . , é » li 
Sound as a bell and his tongue is the clapper, for what his heart thinks his fongue speaks . i 
I have studied eight or nine wise words to speak to you. . 6 2 6 6 ee et ew ew ew 
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SPEAK. — If your leisure served, I would speak with you . . . . . 1 2. 6 Much Ada, iii. 
You speak like an ancient and most quiet watchman . . . 6 1 ee ee wee 
How now? do you speak in the sick tune?. 2 1. 1 1 ee ew ew ee ee eee ww 


Speaks a little offthe matter... ; ay ee ee eee eee | 
Show outward hideousness, And speak off half a ‘dozen: dsagerous words Bo at da i! Sh a Se. OR 
Shall I speak a word in your ear? . . es ta es tees See Gee as le, ew gt Es ite te se OY, 


Speaks like a most thankful and reverend auth a oe ee ‘ age My 
It is the manner of a man to speak to a woman: for the form, — in some ion Love’ s a Lost, i. 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, And Rosaline they call her . . . iii. 
I may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice .. F ge see Capt. QM, 
When Love speaks, the voice of all the gods Make heaven drowsy with the hardiohy a ee. 
Speak for yourselves; my witisatanend . . 2. 2 1 6 6 ee ew ew ew ee ee ee OU 


He speaks not like aamanol Gediemakine:: a bap en See eS el Le Te a ee a A 


A conqueror, and afeard to speak ! run away for shanie ee ee ee ee ae eee ee ee 
You may speak as small as youwill . 2 1. 1 6 6 ee ee ew wee) Md. N. Dream, i. 
I°ll speak in a monstrous little voice. 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee eee hh 
Do I entice you? do I speak you fair? 2. 6 6 6 ee eee ee ee ee ee 
You speak not as youthink: it cannot be 2.0. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Wherefore speaks he this To her he hates? «1. ww ee we ee ew ew ee ew CS 
It is not enough to speak, but to speak true . . .. . a a ae a ee a ee ee 
Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more thanany man... . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
You speak upon the rack, Where men enforced do speak any thing . . . 2 2 ee ee OR 
Speak between the share of man and boy With a reed voice . 2... 1 1 ee ew wile 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak soloud. . 2 0. 6 6 6 ee eee ee ee 
Say how I loved you, speak me fairin death . . . . ie pon ote? ley. ai gh og eee ek, “Se? aay an ME 
He keeps at school, and report speaks goldenly of his profit . ae . - As You Like It, i. 
The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly ee oR oa ae 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave To speak my mind . . . . . 6 8 ee ee we Oh 


I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. . . . . ad “p> vat as us dee A es ae et > AS 
Do you not know I am a woman? when [ think, I must speak . eG ee ee ee | 
I will speak to him like a saucy lackey, and under that habit play the nave Gt aie VE Poa tee OL 
But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak?. . . eee Se ee a Be SS So 
He writes brave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths i Se ae nee es Se oe TE 
Know of me then, for now I speak to some purpose. . . a ke “Se we ge CR Se ae OW 
I speak not this that you should bear a good opinion of my knowledge bP te, atin ah ok oe oY 
I trust I may have leave to speak; And speak I will . . . . ‘ Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 


Look, what I speak, or do, or think to do, You are still crossing a i 8 Ra 8 ON ce, AD 
I can sing And speak to him in many sorts of music... . 2. ee ee een Night, i. 
Speaks three or four languages word for word without book. . . : a ee ae ee 
Methought her eyes had lost her tongue, For she did speak in starts distractedly . inset eS ale 
Thou dost speak masterly: My life upon ’t, young though thouart . . . . a er oe ee | 


I speak it in the freedom of my knowledge. . . ee ae or oe Winter's Tale, i. 


You ’1] kiss me hard and speak to me as if 1 were a baby still Vee a He ae SHE ES eax ae 
When you speak, sweet, I ‘Id have youdoitever. . . . 2. + 6 1 1 ee we ew ee 
How he did prevail I shame to speak, But truthistruth . . . . . 1 1. .) Ang Sohn, i. 
He speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke and bounce. . Be ee Be “ae ee aN 
Or if you will, to speak more properly, I will enforce it easily ae a es gs Sa ee S.A 
O, that a man should speak those wordstome! . . . 1 1. ee 8 ee ee ew we 
Speaks not from her faith, But from her need. . . 2 2 6 ee 8 eo ee ee ww ew il 


Now hear ime speak with a prophetic spirit . . — oe sae TAM, 
He that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, Whilst he that hears wiakes fenctal: action me. WV, 
Whose tongue soe’er speaks false, Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies . Iv. 
For what I speak My body shall make good upon thisearth. . . . 2. 2. ee Rithaed IT. i. 
What my tongue speaks my right drawn sword may prove . « « « «se - ae aes 
What I speak, my life shall prove ittrue . ..... .- ee ae a ae eee 


Let him ne’er speak more That speaks thy words again to do thee ‘harm! Be ee a ee es, 2a 
For God's sake, speak comfortable words . . 1 1. 6 ee ee te ee ee ee ee th 
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Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour . . . . .. . =... s Richard 11. iii. 


I speak no more than every one doth know. «we ww ew we te ee tw ww Shh 
I think there’s no man speaks better Welsh. I’lltodinner . . .. . . 3 Henry IV. iii. 
You speak as having power to do wrong. . ae ee aca LV. it. 
Nay, an a’ do nothing but speak nothing, a’ shall be. nothing ‘heres i. ge Teh Seles ii. 


An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, when a knave is not ee ee ee 
We meet like men that had forgot tospeak . . . 1. 2. 1 0 «se es + sw we we ew we OW 


Now we speak upon our cue, and our voice isimperial. . . . . . . . . . Henry V. iii. 
Speak on; but be not over-tedious . . - . 1 ew ew ew ew ew we ww) ot Henry WI, iii. 
She, poor neretehi: for grief can speak no more .. . . . » 3 Henry V1. iii. 


Gracious words revive my drooping thoughts And give ee souguectied sorrows leave to speak iii. 
Speak gentle words and humbly bendthy knee . . 2. 1 1 1 we ee we we ee OM 
That glues my lips and will not let me speak . . ve ee ae ae en ee ee 7 
Thus both are gone with conscience and remorse; T ‘hey eould ‘io speak . . Richard /17/. iv. 


These news are every where; every tongue speaks ’em, And every true heart weeps Henry V//1. ii. 


There are that dare; and I myself have ventured To speak my mind ofhim . .....~ vz 
And when he speaks, ’T is like a chime a-mending ; with terms unsquared Troi. and Cress. i. 
All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights Are spectacled to seehim. . . Cortolanxs, ii. 
I have seen the dumb men throng to see him and The blind to hear him speak . . ii. 
Will speak more in a minute than he will stand toina month . . . . . Romeo and Fulict, ii. 
Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel . 2. 1. 1 1 6 ee ew ee ee ww) Cdk 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me; My fingers itch. . ‘ . eo TK 
Who can speak broader than he that has no house to put his head i in? > : Timon o. Athens, iii. 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. I pause forareply. . . . . . . $ulins Cesar, iii. 


But here I am to speak what I do know. . . O fan BOR ese: ca od! 
I only speak right on; I tell you that which you yourselves do knows tf, cea . Hi 
Let us speak Our tree heartseach toother. . . . 2. . © 1. 2 1 ee ew we ‘Macbeth i i. 
I speak not as in absolute fear of you. . . . 8. ipo Be sh GELB oe Hm. a PBS ca Gs Se San, AVS 
If such a one be fit to govern, speak: I am as I have spoken . . . 1. 1. 1. ee ew ee 
Sundry blessings hang about his throne, That speak him full of grace... a bY GS. AVE 
The grief that does not speak Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break . ca a LO AVS 
Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! . ~ . « » Hamlet, i. 


Ill speak to it, though hell itself should gape And bid | me hold. my peace ee ae te ee ee ee ee 
You speak like a green girl, Unsifted in such Beton circumstance . . +... .. 2. ek 
Never to speak of this that you have seen . . Bees Met e_La  a 
For, to speak to you like an honest man, I am moe ‘dreadfully attended oe ea A a 
I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was never acted. . . . 2 1 1 1 ew ew ee OU 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced itto you . . 2. . 1. 6 © 6 «© ew oe OSB 
Not to speak wWprofanely: <0 ao gta Sao es ee. ae re ee ee Re we, ee Se OR ATE 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: I will speak daggers to a but use none. . . . 2. © shi. 
Speaks things in doubt, That carry but half sense . . 2 ee EV 
How absolute the knave is! we must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. ee VW, 
Let me speak to the yet unknowing world How these things came about. v. 
Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, When power to pa bows ? Ki ir Dea 1. 
Since what I well intend, 1’ll do’t before I speak . . . ; ‘ ar eo 


I 
Speak less than thou knowest, Lend less than thou owest. 2. . . 6 6 6 0 8 @ ee e@ ei 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say ‘ ‘ v. 
Little of this great world can I speak, More than pertains. to feats of broil and battle ‘ Othello, i i. 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process . . td 
And often did beguile her of her tears, When I did speak of: some distressful stroke en i. 


When she speaks, is it not an alarumtolove?. . . 2. 1. 6 6 1 6 0 we ew ew ew et ew CU 
I cannot speak Any beginning to this peevish odds . . . 1 1 1 6 6 ew tw ew we tw ew ike 
It is not honesty im me to speak What I have seen and known . . . . . 1 6 1 e ee GW, 


It doth abhor me now I speak the word. . . . ‘ 
*T will out, ’t will out: I peace! No, I will speak as 6 liberal as the noth ne oe eae 


. e Vv. 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice. . . v. 
i. 


Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue. . . . . . 1. 2. 8 we Ant. ad Cleo. 
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SpraKx.—Whoee virtue and whose general graces speak That which none else can utter A #t.4°Cleo. ii. 
And mine own tongue Splits what it speaks . . mat es es Fs rs can cas tee ok il. 
The ruin speaks that sometime It was a worthy building ee ee ee ae ee ee ae C spabeliee: iv. 
She has a good face, speaks well, and has excellent good clothes . . . . . . . Pericles, iv. 


SPEAKER. — A speaker i is but a prater; arhyme is buta ballad . . . . . Henry Viv. 
The gentleman is learned, and a most rare speaker; To nature one more bound Henry VIII. 1. 
After my death J wish no other herald, No other speaker of my iiving actions... iv. 
Let me be privileged by my place and message, To be a se sale free. . . Trot. anil C ress. iv. 
Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. . . oe ew ew eo 6) Macbeth, i. 

SpEAKEST thou in sober meanings? . . 2 2 ee ew wt) AS Von Like lt,v 
Speakest thou from thy heart? — And vom ny seul vee wee ee «)6 Romeoand Juliet, ii. 
Thou speakest In better phrase and matter than thou didst . . . .. . . King Lear, w. 

SPEAKING. — His little speaking shows his love but small . . . . . . ” Two Cox: of Verona, i. 
An bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I’ll offend nobody. . . . . . . Sluch Ado, iti. 
The silence often of pure innocence Persuades when errs fails . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
O, I am pressed to death through want of speaking! . . « Richard 11, iin. 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, Became the scceuts of the valiant 2 Henry LV. A. 
To unthink your speaking And to say sonomore .... .. + « © «© HMenry VIII. ii. 
Let him im nought be trusted, For speaking false in-that. a... Suk - Se Ae we A ae hs 
Speaking is for beggars; he wears his tongue in’s arms . . . « « « Trot. and Cress. iti. 
Matchless, firm of word, Speaking in deeds and deedless in his tongue 2 wis Wee cee, AE 


My first false speaking Was this upon myself . . 2. 2 1. 7 1 ee ee et Macbeth, iv. 
She gave strange ceillades and most speaking looks . . . . . . . . . « « King Lear, iv. 
Little shall I grace my cause In speaking for myself. . . + « Othello, i. 
So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true; So speaking as ‘Y think, 1 die, I die oe v. 
Spectra. — We have with special soul Elected him our absence to supply . . . Afeas. for Meas. i. 
I never yet beheld that special face Which I could fancy more than any other Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Thus he his special nothing ever prologues . . . . . All’s Well, id. 
What place make you special, when you put off that with such contempt? a ae ii. 
With this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
O, for two special reasons; Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinewed . . . . «iv. 


There’s a special providence in the fall of asparrow  . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee 6 te ee OMe 
SpaciaLTigs. — Let specialties be therefore drawn between us. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
SprciaLTy. — The specialty of rule hath been neglected. . . .  Lrot. and Cress. i. 
Sprciry.—Do not forget to specify, when time and place shall serve, ‘that I am an ass M/uch Ado, v 
SpecTacre. — The direful spectacle of the wreck . . . 2. 1 1 1 1 eo ee | Tempest, i 

I can see yet without spectacles and I see nosuch matter . . . . . . « -) Much Ado,i. 


But what said Jaques? Did he not moralize this ee . ee ee tw) AS You Like It, ii. 


With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. . li. 


Wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, And cect fer sorrow with thy spectacles? 2 Henry V Tv. 
There it doth remain, The saddest spectacle that e’er IE viewed . . . . . + .3 Henry V1. ii. 
O piteous spectacle! O bloody times! ake Sk A we a SP Bw ow ee ea 
What a pair of spectacles is here! . . . ee ew ww ww ew 8 ew 6 Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Thou hast oft beheld Heart-hardening spectacles . Soe ee ee we we  Coriolanus, iv. 
If it be nothing, I shall not need spectacles. . . . woe ew ew ew ww ew) King Lear, i. 
Can we not Partition make with spectacles so orecioua? gO Re ey a a aw, GP me  ynbelines). 
SPRCTACLED. — The bleared sights Are spectacled toseehim . . . . . « - + Cortolanus, ii. 
Spectators. — Though devised And played to take spectators . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too . .. . . . Hanrlet, iv. 
SPECULATION turns not to itself, Till it hath travelled. . Seb -s T. vot. and Cress. iii. 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes Which thou dost glare with P.. . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
SpRcuLATive. — Seel with wanton dullness My speculative and officed instruments. . Othello, i. 
Sprecu. — I am the best of them that speak this speech . . . we ee eo we) Tempest, i. 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, Than he appears by speech. ae ee ne ee ee 
I do bend my speech To one that can my part in him advertise. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
Give me leave To have free speech with you . . 1. 1 1 ee te ee ee ee te es 
iil. 


I would by and by have some speech with you. . . 
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Sprecu. — There was some speech of marriage Betwixt myself and her. . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1 
First he did praise my beauty, then my speech. . . . . . . «. . « © Com. of Errors, iv. 2 
Runs not this speech like iron through your blood? . . . . . 1. 1 1 « . ©) Much Adoa,v.1 
Fleered and swore A better speech was never spoke before . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2 
His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing impaired, but all divardered » Mid. N. Dreams, v. 1 
Therein suits His folly to the mettle ‘of my speech . ....... . AS You Like /t, ii. 7 
Slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers . . . . . . . . . Yam. of the aia it. 2 
Where did you study all this goodly speech? . . . 1. 2. 6. ws. : it, 7 
Be checked for silence, But never taxed for speech . . . $A cae Yale ns, ky Al’ s Well, i. 0. 
I do know him well, and common speech Gives him a worthy pass, af ii. 5. 
I will on with my speech in your praise, and then show you the heart of my iriessage T welfth M ight, i 1. 5. 
You have made fault I’ the boldness of your speech. . . . . . =. . . « Winter's Tale, iii. 2 
And gasping to begin some speech, her eyes Became two spouts 2. . Hh 3 
There was speech in their dumbness, language in their very gesture . . .... +... W2 
Curbs me From giving reins and spurs to iy free mais we we ew we ew ww t Ritharad IT. i. 1 
Free speech and fearless I tothee allow. . . ie VaR TSe SR Ss Ge Se 8G 
My lungs are wasted so That strength of speech is siiterly denied me... . 2Henry lV. iv. 5 
If you look for a good speech now, you undome. . . ie hk wt Se. 4. “OIG 
His deeds exceed all speech: He ne’er lift up his hand but eprqiered . . « « 1 Henry VIL i. 1 
I with sudden and extemporal speech Purpose to answer what thou canst object . . . . «sili t 
Her grace in speech, Her words y-clad with wisdom’s majesty . . . . . . . 2Henry Vi.i.1 
I will be mild and gentle in my speech. . . . . Richard 111. iv. 4 
Almost with ravished listening, could not find His hour of speech a racinut . . Henry VIII. i, 2 
*T is his kind of speech: he didnot mockus . . . - 6 0 « « Cortolanus, ii. 3 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech To ativin men’s ‘blood » « + « Fulins Cesar, iii, 2 
Be not a niggard of your speech: how goes’t? . . F . « Macbeth, iv. 3 
Hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, With alniost all the holy vows of heaven Hamlet, i i. 3 
Come, give us a taste of your quality; come, a passionate speech . . . . . 2. 2. we e) 6o 2 
I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was never acted. . . 1. 2. 1 1 1 ee ee” Ot 2 
One speech init I chiefly loved: ’t was Aineas’ taleto Dido . ....... 4.6.6 «G2 
You could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines . . . ia aw. dee 
He would drown the stage with tears And cleave the general ear with horrid speech i ae Be ee 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! . . ae ee ee | 
Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly o on n the tongue ee er as AS 
If his occulted guilt Do not itself unkennel in one saat “ s Se Se a SS 
A knavish speech sleeps ina foolishear. . . e & IVES 
Her speech is nothing, Yet the unshaped use of i it doth move “The hearers to collection . - » ive §. 
I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, But that this folly doutsit . . . . . ive 7. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable . . . . .... 2... K ing Lear, i. 1 
Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar your fortunes . 2. 2. 2. 7 1 ew we a 
If but as well I other accents borrow, That can my speech defuse . . . . . «. «1 1 s+ 6 whe 
If my speech offend a noble heart, Thy arm may do thee justice . . . . . 1. 1 se s WB 
This speech of yours hath moved me, And shall! perchance do good § See ane? ve. eae ~ VES 
Rude am I in my speech, And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace . . . . . Othello,i. 3 
Loves company, Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well . . . 2... 1 wee Oo 
I am to pray you not to strain my speech To grosser issues . . . gS > “eae Me ee. “Ss CA 
My speech should fall into such vile success As my thoughts aim not at ne see ee ee en | | 
His speech sticks in my heart. Mine ear must pluck itthence . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo.i. 5 
Your speech is passion: But, pray you, stirnoembersup . . . .. . . +6. + « © it2 
I do not much dislike the matter, but The manner of his speech . . . ..... =. ~. «22 
Strikes life into my speech and shows much more His own conceiving . . . . Cymbeline, iti. 3 

SPEECHES. — One that hath spoke most villanous speeches . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas.v.1 
Did not I pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches? . . . . 2... 6 v.1 
Construe my speeches better, if you may ..... . a te Lae ep. Lae 2 
Never will I trust to speeches penned, Nor to the motion ofa a schoolboy’ stongue .... v.2 
Thy speeches Will bring me to consider that which may Unfurnish me of reason Winter's Tale, v. 1 
*T is not my speeches that you do mislike, But ’t is my presence that doth trouble ye 2 Henry VJ. i. 1 
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SPEECHES. — Mark him and write his speeches in their books. . . . . . .) Fulius Caesar, i. 
Have you considered of my speeches? . . ~ . « « Macbeth, iti. 
My former speeches have but hit your thoughts; Which can iwkernret farther Ce, oe ee nee TG 
Wants not buzzers to infect his ear With pestilent speeches . .. - . « « Hamlet, iv. 
Your large speeches may your deeds approve, That good effects may suing: . . King Lear, i. 
A plague upon your epileptic visage! Smile you my speeches, as] wereafool?. . 2. . . ii. 
I am the master of my speeches, and would undergo what’s spoken, | swear . . . Cymbeline, i. 

SPEECHLESS. — From day to day Visit the speechless sick . . i . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 


Speechless death, Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ~ 6 0 « Richard 11. i. 
His fortunes all lie speechless and his name Is at last pasp . . . 1 we we) Cymbeline, i. 


SpeED. — I would my horse had the speed of yourtongue . . . .... . =. <Aluch Ado,i. 
Bootless speed, When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed Unto the tranect. . . . .  Sdker. of Venice, iii. 
Well mayst thou woo, and happy be thy speed! . 2. 2. . 1 we ee) Lam. of the Shrew, it. 
Ay, madan, with the swiftest wing of speed . . » ee wo « ALL'S Hell, iti. 
O you leaden messengers, That ride upon the violent speed of fire tee OH hss Be Re as ees “TN 
Forwearied in this action of swift speed .. r . . King Sohn, ii. 
So hot a speed with such advice disposed, Such teiiperate ue in so Rerce acause ... iii. 
The copy of your speed is learned by them. . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 ew ee ew ew ee ew CY 
Withhold by speed, dreadhil occasion. |g oa s:..63 Ces ee we, OR AS We ela’ Ce. KR. AW 
The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. . . . Bes “ter BT ee eee - 


I am scalded with my violent motion, And spleen of speed ‘. & ; ee. ae 


’T is no little reason bids us speed, To save our heads by raising af a head . . » ' Henry 1 i. 
He that rides at high speed and with his pistol kills a sparrow cae ra ae ae ee ee eee | 
I am schooled: good manners be your speed! . . ai at oes AP 
Thy looks are full of speed. So hath the business that ‘Te come tb speak of 2 tim 6, ca, CB ae AMG 


You shall bear to comfort him, And we with sober speed will follow you. . . 2 Henry IV. iv 


An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 44° ‘ . » »« Richard 111, ww. 
The devil speed him! no man’s pie is freed From his ambitious finger ~ « « « Henry VI1T. 14, 
Have a continent forbearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. . . . . . King Lear, i. 
The affair cries haste, And speed must answer it. . . 2 oe ew ew « Othello, i. 
SPEEDED. —I have speeded hither with the very extremest ‘ugh of possibility: . 2 Henry IV. ww. 
SPEEDIEST. — With your speediest bring us what she says, And how you find of her A nt. and Cleo, v. 
SPEEDINEsSS.—I hope the briefness of your answer made The speediness of your return Cymzbeline, ii. 4. 
SpEEDY.—Jt hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, The time is worth the use on’t Winter's Tale, iii. 


This speedy and quick appearance argues proof Of your accustomed diligence . 1 Henry VJ. v. 


If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you . . . . . . =. . King Lear,i. 

Let her who would be rid of him devise His speedy taking off . . . .. . ‘ Vv. I. 
SPEKEN. — Where each man Thinks all is writ he speken can . . Bo ty. 2G Piva. ii. "Gower. 
SPELL. — She works by charms, by spells, ny the figure,and such danibery:: . « Merry Wives, iv. 


But she would spell him backward. . oe eo ew ww tw ww Mach Ado, iii. 


Her actions shall be holy as You hear my. Spell is lawful MG » . « « Winters Tale, v 


Now help, ye charming spells and periapts ; And ye choice spirits that admonish me 1 Hen. T'S. v. 


Thy love did read by rote and could not spell . . 2. . 1. 1. 1. 1) = Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
O, fear him not; His spell inthatisout. . . . we ew ee ew  Hemry W117. iii. 
Corrupted By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks ewe 6 Bl a an a w OREO, 1. 
Spenb. — And spends what he borrows kind!y in your company . . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
We number nothing that we spend for you: Our ate is so aca so infinite. . Love's L. Lost, v 
His noble hand Did win what he did spend . . se 0 ew 6 0 ew « Reehard 11. ii. 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what Istocomein . . - . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
As I ama Christian faithful man, I would not spend another such. a night - . « Reichard 117. i. 
He will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabbler the hound . . . . Tvot. and Cress. v. 
I will but spend a word here in the house, And go with you. . . . . 6. 4 1 ee Othello, i. 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ww we et ew ek ek ee i 
SPENDTHRIFT. — What a spendthrift is he of histongue! . . . . . 4... « « Tempest, ii. 


This ‘ should’ is like a spendthrift sigh, That hurts by easing . . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 


Spent. —Hours that we have spent, When we have chid the hasty-fcoted time Mid. XN. Dreamy, iii. 
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Spent. — What prodigal portion have I spent, that I should come to such penury? As Y. L. Mi i,t. 
Of this allow, If ever you have spent time worse erenow . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, iv. 1. 
The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; Histime is spent. . . . . . . . Richard //. ii. 1. 
The mad days that [have spent! . . . oe 6 we oe © ew 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
‘These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is agents Wax dim: © 0 6 6 2 e 0 8 Henry VI, ii. 5. 
Biting wind would never let grass grow, And think it but a minute spent in sport 2 Hesry VJ. iii. 2. 
For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent In dangerous wars . . . . . Zitus Andyon. iii. 1. 
Unless a hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that is something stale and hoar ere it bespent Rom. and Ful. ii. 4. 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together And choke their art . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 2. 
Nought’s had, all ’s spent, Where our desire is got without content. . ... . ee Tea 
His purse is empty already ; all’s golden words are spent. . . . . . . e 2 Hamlet, v Vv. 2. 


Ah, women, women, look, Our lamp is spent, it’s out! . 2... 2... “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
My youth I spent Much under him; of him I gathered honour. . . .. . . eee iii. 


Almost spent with hunger, 1 am fall’n in this offence . . . . 1. 1 ue ow rn |) 8 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent . . . . ore . Yv. 
And time that is so briefly spent With your fine fancies quniatly: aches a ee Pevithi iti. Gower. 
SPHERE. — We shall have shortly discord in the spheres . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Certain stars shot madly from their spheres, To hear the seaniaid' en music. Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 
As bright, as clear, As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. . . . .. .. . . .~ «did 


I had rather hear you to solicit that Than music from the spheres. . . . Zewed/th Night, iii. 
Two stars keep not their motion inonesphere ....... 2... . «« Henry IV. v. 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. . . ~ + + 6 « Hamlet i. 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, I could not but by her . a ee ae ee ee | 
To be ca.led into a huge sphere, and not to be seen to move in’t . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
His voice was propertied As all the tuned aed and thattofriends ..... i) ME 
The music of the spheres! . . . ee Pericles, v. 
SPHERICAL. — She is spherical, like a globe ; ] could find Sisk counties in hee Cons: of Errors, iii. 
Knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance . . . « « Ning Lear, i. 


SpHinx. — Subtle as Sphinx; as sweet and musical As bright Apollo’ 8 lute . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Spice. — For all Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it . . . . . . . Wister’s Tale, iii. 
And so would you, For all this spice of your hypocrisy .....ee. Henry VIII, ii. 


Liberality, and such like, the Spice and salt that seasonaman. . . . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Spicep.—In the spiced Indian air, by night, Full often hath she gossiped by my side Med. NV. Dream, ii. 
SprpeR. — Weaving spiders, come not here . . . 2 ii. 

To draw with idle spiders’ strings Most ponderous and substantial things , ‘Meas. oe Meas. iti. 

Here in her hairs The painter plays the spider . . ~ . « « Mer. of Venice, iii. 

There may be in the cup A spider steeped, and one may ‘drink . ~ 6 0 « Winter's Tale, ii. 

I have drunk, and seen the spider. . . : Bae “Wee uae, “Sas Sa fey RR “An - et wes ee es 

The smallest hread That ever spider twisted Cee ee ee . . « « King Sohn, iv, 

My brain more busy than the labouring spider Weaves tedious s snares . . . .2 Henry V/. iii. . 

Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider, Whose deadly web ensnareth thee? Richard ///. i. 

Help me curse That bottled spider, that foul bunch-backed toad! . . . . iv. 

It will not in circumvention deliver a fly from a eee i ee ae oe tae ge Ts, On ‘Troi. and Gi i. 


The traces of the smallest spider’s web . . ~ 2 « ot . Romeo and Fulvet, i. 
Were it Toad, or Adder, Spider, ’T would move me sooner. . . . . . . « Cymbeline, iv. 
SPIDER-LIKE, Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note. . . . . . « « « Henry VIII. i. 
Sprep a blossom passing fair Plaving in the wanton air . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
She hath spied him already with those sweet eyes. ‘ . . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Spigs. — The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have Our contract celebrated . Winter's Tale, v 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But in battalions. . . . . . . Hamelet, iv. 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, As if we were God’s spies ... . . King Leav, v. 
Spit. — And all the precious liquor spilt, Is hacked down. . . . « « « Richard 11.3. 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, It spills itself in fearing to be spilt, «6 © « « « Hamlet, iv. 
Spr1ttH. — When our vaults have wept With drunken spilth of wine. . . . 7éweom of Athens, ii. 
Spinners. — Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence! . . . . . .. . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs . . . . . «. « « « « Rameoand Fuliet, i. 
Spivster. — The spinsters and the knittersinthesun .. ... . . . « Lucdth Night, ii. 
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Sprnster. — Nor the division of a battle knows More thanaspinster . . - . . . . Othello, i. 
Spire. — Which, to the spire and top of praises vouched, Would seem but modest. Coriolanus, 1. 


Spirit. — What is 't? a spirit? Lord, how it looks about! .. . . « Tempest, i. 
If the il) spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive to dwell with i ee a ae ee ae 
My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. . . oO a ee ee ee 
I find not Myself disposed to sleep. — Nor I; my sini are nimble Wigs oot eR ee Se eB AY 
He ’sa spirit of persuasion, only Professes to persuade. . esas Ter as ewe See ee OE 
Who am myself attached with weariness, To the dulling of my spirits i BR ie Wa SY ae Ge 
These our actors, As I foretold you, were a!] spirits and Are melted into air . . . . iv. 
If the gentle spirit of moving words Can no way change you to a milder form 7wo Gen. of Ver. v. 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry, I do applaud thy spirit. . 2. 2. . owe OW 
What spirit, what devil, suggests this imagination? . . . 6. 0. 1. 2 we Marvy Wives, iii. 


The spirit of wantonness is, sure, scared outofhim. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee CY 
The night is dark ; light and spirits will become itwell . 2. 2.0. 2.0. 0.06462. 26 248 =. 


Spirits are not finely touched But to fine issues . . . . « « Meas. for Meas. i. 
Bound by my charity and my blest order, 1 come to visit the afficted “_ hi cipeo te cae. Bee 
And the delighted spirit To bathe in fiery floods . . . ae tea <es ee ae WN 
I have spirit to do any thing that appears not fou) in the truth of my spirii ar a? ke ae ce, 
Heaven give your spiritscomfort! . . . Be, the, Meee 26 = he Ge RNS. ce BD ee ate 
The best and wholesomest spirits of the nial Bavelage vou! so. . ice el ee AWE 
1 would have thought her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of afheGion Much Ado, ii. 
1 measure him, says she, by my own spirit. . . eit Seow Wea a as eh ote eta as 


The man, as you know all, hath a contemptible site ae ee “ah he. a NS ete Se 
Her spirits are as coy and wild As haggards of the rock . . 2. 1 6 1 6 e © © ee ©) OG 
These things, come thus to light, Smother her spirits up 2... 0. 0. 6 4 ew ew ee ee 


Thought I thy spirits were stronger thanthy shames . . 1 1 1 6 ww ew ee ew wD 
Whose Spirits toil in frame of vilanies . . . ei tw fal wer See ae iv. 
What sign is it when a man of great spirit grows nislanchole: ? by Mae, ee ce gk | Love s +L. Lost, i. 
I am ill at reckoning; it fitteth the spiritofatapster . 2... 6 6 1 ee ee ee eh 
My spint grows heavy inlove 2. 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ee ew ew ee ee hh 
Summon up your dearest spirits ‘ cavG. a & wc S A we Oh 
A foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, fodres. shapes, objects a ee ee ee ee er 
Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of light. . . . ian ste ce “a Re GA ee oe AE 
Universal plodding poisons up The nimble spirits in the artetion: ‘4 Cay te A AV; 
Such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, She might ha’ been a grandam ere che aied’ a an a, 
That ’s the way to choke a gibing spirit. . v. 


Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth: Turn ielancholy: forth to Funerals: Mid. N. Dieami i. 
How now, spirit! whither wander you ?— Over hill, overdale . 2. . 1. 1. 6 ee ew ee Oh 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits; I’ll be gone. . bay Be 
Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit, For 1 am ee «hen 1 do ook: on ‘thee. a Se. a 
T am a spirit of no common rate: The summer still doth tend upon my state . . . . . «ili. 
I will purge thy mortal grossness so That thou shalt like an airy spirit go . . 2... 2 6) oH 
Damned Spirits all, That in crossways and floods have burial . . . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 ee ODL 
But we are spirits of another sort . . Ce an ae ee ee ee ee 
Allay with some cold drops of modesty Thy skipping spirit oe eo ww we Mer. Of Venice, ii. 
These foolish drops do something drown my manly spirit. . 0. . 0.06 5 2 2 8 8 ee 
All things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed ‘ i 4 
I will not jump with common spirits And rank me with the barbarous ‘multitudes . Ko a ee. ah 
Hearing applause and universal shout, Giddy in spirit, still gazing ina doubt . . . . . «iii. 
Happiest of all ie that her gentle spirit Commits itself to yours to be directed . . . . © «ili. 
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The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit In doing courtesies . . . fe be Hy 1 ae CA 
Am armed To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, The Ad cia and rage a his Blas ae ge AN 
Thy currish spirit Governedawoif .. . . ‘ 6 IY 
I am never merry when I hear sweet music. — Ther reason 1s, cant spicits are attentive rae 2M 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night And his affections dark as Erebus . . v. 


Thou hilding ofa devilish spirit, Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er wrong thee? Ta am. of Shrewyii ii. 
Pluck up thy spirits; look cheerfully upon me . . . ‘ SCs Viet Sa? He ies He AW 
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Sprrit.— The spirit of my father grows strong in me, and [ will no longer endure it As F. L. Jt, i. 1 
Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for your years... . . 1 ee ee ee eh De 
O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits !— I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary ii. 4. 
An unquestionable spirit, which you have not, a beard neglected, which you have not. . . iii. 2. 
The snuff Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses All but new things disdain All’s Well, i. 2. 
In thee some blessed spirit doth speak His powerful sound within an organ weak... wide 
He’s of a most facinerious spirit that will not acknowledge it . . . . 3... ee Od 
This exceeding posting day and night must wear your spirits low . . . . . 0. . 6 2. 
If spirits can assume both form and suit, You come to frightus. . . . . » Twelfth Night, v 
I have heard, but not believed, the spirits o’ the dead May walk again . . . Winters Tale, iii. 
I would your spirit were easier for advice, Or stronger for your need . . . . + «© + es Ave 
This is worshipful society And fits the mounting spirit like myself. . . . . . King Sohn, i. 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, In the vile prison of afflicted breath . . . . . iii. 
Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit. . 2... 6 2 6 6 © 6 ee ew ew we ww) Th 
The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out, And strewed repentant ashes on his head . ._ iv. 
The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. . 2 2 6 2 0 we ee ee we ew CY. 
Put on The dauntless spirit of resolution . 2. 2. 6 2 0 6 © ee ew ew ew we ew ee eC 
A jewel in a ten-times-barred-up chest Is a bold spirit ina Joyal breast . . . . Richard //. i. 
I have a thousand spirits in one breast, To answer twenty thousand such as you. . . iv. 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud . . 1 Henry IV. i. 
Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, And thus hath so bestirred thee in thy sleep . . ii. 
I can call spirits from the vasty deep. — Why, socan ], orsocan any man. . ... . .) ii. 
As full of spirit as the month of May, And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer .... . iv. 
Thou hast deceived me, Lancaster; I did not think thee lord of sucha spirit . . . 2. 2 6 We 
When that this body did contain a spirit, A kingdom for it was too smalla bound . .. . v.4 
You are too great to be by me gainsaid: Your spirit is too true, your fears too certzin 2 Henry JV.i. 1. 
Thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds end mock us __ ii. 2. 
Whose white investments figure innocence, The dove and very b’essed spirit cf reace. . .) iv. t. 
Believe me, I am passing light in spirit . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 6 © © © we we we ew ew ew ww AWD. 
Unless some dull and favourable hand Wiil whisper music to my weary spirit. . . 2. . . iv. 5 
Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the participation of society. . . . ee OMe Ue 
Give me thy fist, thy forefoot to me give: Thy spirits are mosttall . . . . . Dang VY it. 
Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger, Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood i. 2. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome. . 1 Henry WJ. i. 2. 
I have perhaps some shallow spirit of judgement. . 2. . 2 6 6 «© © ee we ew we ew we CU, 
Undaunted spirit in a dying breast! . 6 0. 6 6 8 eee ww ew ww ww ww ww) Ch, 2, 
A breathing valiant man, Of an invincible unconquered spirit! . 1. . 2. 6. 4 6 6 « «© « iV 2, 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms... «1 6 ee ee ee te et ee IMD 
He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 8 6 ee we ew we I. 
These news, my lords, may cheer our drooping spirits . . . 1. 2. 6 1 8 we ew ew ee OW 
Ye choice spirits that admonish me And give me signs of future accidents . . . . . «6 « V.3 
Now, ye familiar spirits, that are culled Out of the powerful regions under earth. . . . . Vv. 3. 
I have heard her reported to be a woman of an invincible spirit . . . . . . 2 Henry V1. i. 4. 
The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs howl And spirits walk . 2... 6. 6 0 e ohh 
He dares not calm his contumelious spirit, Nor cease to be an arrogant controller . . . . ili. 2. 
Inspired with the spirit of putting down kings and princes... a Pe ee ga a. Mire EV 
Unless you be possessed with devilish spirits, You cannot but forbear eo a ae Be a es WE 
Theg are soldiers, Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. . . . . 2. . . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 2. 
So much is my poverty of spirit, So mighty and so many my defects . . . . Rechard 1/1. iii. 7. 
I have not that alacrity of spirit, Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. . . . . . V.3. 
Can thy spirit wonder A great man should decline?» . 2. 2 1 w 1 1 + 0 ~Menry VIII, iii. 2. 
Which my most inward true and duteous spirit Teacheth . 2 6 6 1 6 0 we te we we IMS, 
Affairs that walk, As they say spirits do, at midnight . . 2... 1. ew eee Pa eae fe 
And spirit of sense Hard as the palm of p: -oughman eo Be os ~ 2 «3 Lvos. oud Cress. ist 
Nor doth the eve itself, That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself iS ig a a Se eS 
That spirit of his In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 2... 6 6 ww wee ew ee Ci. 
Her wanton spirits look out At every joint and motive of her body ... . . 1. 2 ww a iw 
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Sprr1T.—Then straight his doubled spirit Re-quickened what in flesh was fatigate Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
You were used To say extremity was the trier of spirits . . ... . oom AV 
That codding spirit had they from their mother, As sure a card as ever won the - ‘Titus Andron.v.1, 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds. . . . . . . . . « « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 1. 
Where, as they say, At some hours in the night spirits resort . . 0. 6. 6 2 6 ee ee) AV. 3. 


All this day an unaccustomed spirit Lifts me above the ground. . ..... oe Wek 
Brutus will start a spiritas soon as Czsar .... . Bi gg 0 gh igs gh 2g ulines Cesar, i. 2. 
Scorned his spirit That could be moved to smile at any thing ge tes ao Se gh Ne ah, et ee gD 


2 
Our fathers’ minds are dead, And we are governed with our mothers’ spirits ee ee es fe SS 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, Can be retentive to the strength of spirit . . . i. 3. 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits. . . , : a. a as Say ene, dee 
Bear it as our Roman actors do, With untired spirits and formal constancy oS at oe ea: Re 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up My mortified spirit. . 2. 2. 0. 0. 0. 6 ew ew we Oo 


The choice and master spirits Of this ‘ages su eS A SB) eo Se me ee te es Oe i, 
O, 1 could weep My spirit from mine eyes! . . at eet e te ce ele 2a fe: SVE 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm, Curbing his favich: spirit » « « « Macbeth, i. 2. 
Hie thee hither, That I may pour my spirits in thine ear . . 1. 1 6 1 ee ew eee 
Come, you spirits That tend on mortal ii unsex me here! . . 2. 1. 6 0 1 we te ew eS 
Your spirits shine through you. . . ‘ eS Sac Ws Lie Bra Say ht. ae. Seo ge cate SVN 
My little spirit, see, Sits in a foggy cloud, aid ‘eiayi for ME. We weed. 4 Ree A cen TS, 
The spirits that know All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus Be Die, ee ge 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk indeath . . . . . 6 1 ee we @)=6 Hamlet, i. 1. 


The extravagant and erring spirit hies To his confine . .. . e: tar cee ar 28) vey “ae a 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; The nights are weholesone Be any ey We ee ee La 
Upon my life, This spirit, dumb to us, will speak tohim . 2. 1. 7 1 ew ew ee ee ee 
My father’s spirit in arms ! all is not well; I doubt some foul play. . . 2... 2. ee De 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell i 
I am thy father’s spirit, Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. . . . 2. 6 ee ew 


~ 
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Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! . . . . ie ihn ge aR eee A ar a ee Ae - : 
The spirit that I have seen May be the devil’. eo tee de, 3 4 cy eek. We SR 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits, To feed and clothe shee’ Oe Sic at ee Ce a SD 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with sleep. . . . . . . Wil 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep. . . i teeta e Ye Oh 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puffed Makes mouths at the invisible event oe te eg. AM 
The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit . . . ae ah ca Th ts: Sa Ae ae oR, at 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit, That dares not wnderlake ood eS ae a mg ees iv. 
This kiss, if it durst speak, Would stretch thy spirits up into the air . . . iv. 2. 
If that the heavens do not their visible spirits Send quickly down to tame these vile offences iv. 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again To die before you please! . . . . . . iv. 6. 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion Blushed at herself . . . 2. 2. 1. 2 © | Othello, i. 
Noble swelling spirits, That hold their honours in a wary distance. ie cm. AN 


O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil eka Ak 
To show the love and duty that I bear you With franker spirit. . 2. 2. 2. 1 2. 6 6 ee) iit. 
I see this hath a little dashed your spirits. —Not a jot, notajot . . 1. 2. 6. 6. 2 © e ©) ODD 
And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, Of human dealings . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 ew ee) Oo 
Should hold her loathed and his spirits should hunt After new fancies . . . 2. 2 6 «© @) Uih 


So help me every spirit sanctified, As I have spoken for you all my best . . . . ili. 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth That means to be of note, begins betimes A xz. and ‘Cleo. iv. 
A rarer spirit never Did steer humanity . . me a 
Go hence; Or I shall show the cinders of my Saints “Through the ashes of aig chance i oe, 4 OM 
Most willing spirits, That promise noble service . . . we ee ww ww Cymbeline, iv. 
And yet the fire of life kindle again The o’erpressed spitils iN en “a 2 0 ee oe Pericles, iti. 2. 
I do shame To think of what a noble strain you are, And of how coward aspirit. . . . - iv. 3. 


SPIRITED. — And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, Seem frosty?. . . . Henry V. iii. 5. 
SprriTiInG. —I will be correspondent to command. And do my spiriting gently . . . Tempest, i. 2. 
SprriTvess. — Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, So dull, so dead in look . 2 Henry JV.i.1. 
SpiR1T-STIRRING. — The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife . . . . . . .« Othello, iii. 3. 
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SPIRITUAL. — Thou art reverent Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life . 1 Henry VJ, iii. x. 
You have scarce time To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span . . . . . Henry VI/1, iii. 
Spit. — She would have made Hercules have turned spit . ~ « « . Much Ado, ii. 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, The clock hath sirueked twelve Com. of E rrors, iL 
Your arms crossed on your thin-belly doublet like a rabbit ona spit . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine . Mer. of Venice, i. 


You spit on me on Wednesday last; You spurned me suchaday .... . a a eee 
I am as like to call thee so again, To spit on theeagain, tospurntheetoo . . . . . . . wi. 
Whose ambitious head Spits in the face of heaven . . e 4 ii. 
Then entertain him, then forswear him; now weep for him, then spit at him As You Like it, iit. 
Very good orators, when they are out, they will spit . . . .. 0... . iv. 


If you had but Jooked big and spit at him, he’Id have run. . eons Winter's Tale, iv. 
Here ’s a large mouth, indeed, That spits forth death and mountains rocks and seas King Fohn, ii. 
I do defy him, and I spit at him; Call him a slanderous coward and a villain . . Richard JJ. i. 
If I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse . . ; ~ « «t Henry IV. in. 
' And I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would I might never r spit white. again . 2 Henry 1V. i. 
- This makes bold mouths: Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze . Henry VJIJ. i. 
Weke, weke! so cries a pig prepared tothe spit . . . . . .. . =. . « Titus Andron. iv. 
Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, rain! . . . . 0 e we . King Lear, iii. 
Yea, and she herself. Spit, and throw stones, cast mire spon me... . . . Cymbeline, v 
Spire. — O spite of spites! We talk with goblins, owls, and sprites . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 


Be it for nothing but to spite my wife... . BS Oe Re ake a a les eee aes ae 
In spite of your heart, I think; alas, poor heart! . se ee ew ew ww wt Mitch Ado,v 
O spite! too old to be engaged to young. . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
O spite! O hell! -I see you all are bent To set agaitat a me for your ‘merriment . ga iii. 


The more my wrong, the more his spite appears . . . . . . Lam. of the Shrewisi iv. 
That which spites me more than all these wants, He does it under name of perfect love . ._ iv. 
1’ll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, To spite a raven’s heart within a dove . Zzel/th Night, v. 
This is the deadly spite that angers me; My wife can speak no English . . . 1 Henry JV. iii. 
The spite of man prevaileth against me. O Lord, have mercy upon me! . . .2 Henry V1. e 
As on a mountain top the cedar shows That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm 


And spite of spite needs must I rest awhile. . . . i ae a, OE Henry V1 ii ii. 
I may-conquer fortune’s spite By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me. . iv. 
I know A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune. 2. . 1. 2. 6. © 2 2 ew Henry Vi. iii. 
I am reckless what I do to spite the world . . ~ 0 « « « Macbeth, iii. 


That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, And siden in nispite of thunder a Se. ae ee ewe re TING 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was born toset it right! . . . . Hamlet, i. 
In spite of nature, Of years, of country, credit, every thing . . . . . . » « « « Othello,i. 
SPLEEN. — Who, with our spleens, Would all themselves laugh mortal . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Was begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and born of madness . . . . As You Like /1, iv. 
Haply my presence May well abate the over-merry apicen . . . Tam. aus the Shrew, Induc. 
Unto a mad-brain rudesby full of spleen. . . eo ee eee 
If you desire the spleen, and wiil laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me. . Twelfth Night, iii. 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce . . . 2. ww ew « King Fohn, ii. 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, I'll strike thes. dead br BS Pa es Bice: Ph. SAWS 
I am scalded with my violent motion, And spleen of speed . . . 1... 2. 6. «© 2» ee 
A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen As you are tossed with. . . . . . ot Henry IV. ii. 
Through vassal fear, Base inclination, and the start of anil GEE Ga ee a SR ee ey A 
A hare-brained Hotspur, governed byaspleen .... Be es ee Re Re ae THR. gs eS 
Take good heed You charge not in your spleen a noble person oe ew ew te Henry VIII, i. 
I have no spleen against you; nor injustice For you orany . . . 0 6 « «© «© « © © © thy 
Give me ribs of steel! I shall split all In pleasure of my spleen . . . . TZvot. and Cress. i. 3 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleen To fightfor and maintaint . ... .. iia 
2 

5 
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Were it not glory that we more affected Than the Pelee of our heaving spleens . . ._ ii. 2. 
With the spleen Of all the under fiends . . . 2 0 ee wo et 6 Covtolanus, iv. 5. 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury, That I =e ‘strike + 0 6 6 « « Limon of Athens, iii. 5. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, Though it do split you. . . . . $dius Cesar, iv, 3. 
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Speen. — Patience; Or I shall say you are all in all in spleen, And nothing ofa man_. Orkello, iv. 


SPLENITIVE.—Though I am not splenitive and rash, Yet have I something in me dangerous Hamlet, v. 
SPLINTERS,—My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, And scarred the moon with splinters Cor. iv. 


Spurr. — I shal! split all In pleasure of my spleen . . . . . 2. . 1 ww ep 2 908. and Cress. i. 


To split the ears of the groundlings . . er a es ar a we ea Se A amelet an. 


Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I Did hate thee! . oe ew ew we ww ew we King Lear, v 
And mine own tongue Splits what it speaks. ‘ . . « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


SPLiITTED.—O time’s extremity, Hast thou so cracked and splitted my poor tongue? Com. of Errors, v. 


Even asa splitted bark, so sunder we: This way fall ltodeath . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
SPoIt.. — Company, villanous company, hath been the spoilof me . .. . . 1 HenryIV. iii. 


Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting A little cloth. . . ~ + « « « Henry V. ii. 4. 
Old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face a ae oe ae ee ee ee, 
Set them down For sluttish spoils of opportunity. . . . . . . . . « vot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
Spoxer. — It is spoke as a Christians ought tospeak . . . 1...) Merry Wives, i. 1. 
Fleered and swore A better speech was never spoke before . . .. . . .Love’sL. Lost, v. 2. 
Hast thou not spoke Jike thunder on my side?. . . . . . . . es King Sohn, iii. 1. 
Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. . . . . be se ge ee, IR 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, Making you ever better than his praise .1 Henry IV. v. 2. 
I am well spoke on; I can hear it with mine ownears . . . . . . . 2. « «2 Henry IV. ii. 2, 
Things are often spoke and seldom meant . . cee ww ww ew wt 2 Henry V1. iii. i. 
Thou hast spoke too much already: get thee pone bee we ee Ws. oe Beary VIA. 
Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his reputation . . . . . « « Richard 111, i, 4. 
It is spoke freely out of many mouths — How probable I do Hot now . . « . Cortolanus, iv. 6. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny What I have spoke. . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 2. 
It will be of more price, Being spoke behind your back, than to your face... .... iw 
When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. . . . . 1. 1 ee ew ew ee SFulius Caesar, iv. 3. 
What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. . . . 2... + ss ee © « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of that . . v. ¥ 
Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, And bow] the round nave ‘down: the hill Hamlet, ii, 2. 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things Are mortised and adjoined . . itl. 3. 
Having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, That she did make defect perfection A sgh. & Cleo it. 2, 
Ah, this thou shouldst have done, And not have spoke on’t! . ...... il. 7. 
And, but she spoke it dying, I would not Believe her lips in ae i i. ey 4S ¢ puubeline, Vv. S. 
SPpoKEN. — You have spoken truer than you purposed. . . : . 0 e ew Tempest, ii, 1. 
That ’s somewhat madly spoken. . . oe ew we ww www ee) = Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Why, that’s spoken like an honest drovier te cer Sad ee oe GE. & ele a Wh Ado, ive, 
Are these things spoken, ordo I but dream? . . . ge SO we an ve ae AV 
Moreover, they have spoken untruths; secondarily, cheyia are slnnders: ee ee ae ae ee es 
I have spoken better of you than you have or will to deserve at my hand . . . Adl’s Weill, ii. 5. 
When you have spoken it, ’t is dead, and I am the grave of it . . . 6. 2. + 2 + © + + 1.3. 
Then have you lost a sight, which was to be seen, cannot be spoken of . . . Winter’s Tale, v. 2. 
IamasI have spoken. . . we we ew we ww tw we Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Well spoken, with good accent and ‘geod Giscreton 5 43 . « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
I have spoken for you all my best, And stood within the blank of his displeasure: . Othello, ii. 4. 
Spoxgst. — Thou never spokest To better purpose. . . . - « + « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Sponcer. — I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere Il] be married toa \ sponge. . « « Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! wee ew we ew et te Hamlet, iv. 2. 
It is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be ‘dry again i Ge <8 iv. 2. 
Sponcy.—No lady of more softer bowels, More spongy to suck in the sense of fear T. vot. Sani Cr ress. ii. 2. 
Winged From the spongy south to this part of the west... - 2 « « Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Spoon. — This is a devil, and no monster: I will leave him; I have : no ‘long spoon . Tempest, ii. 2. 
If you do, expect spoon-meat; or bespeak along spoon ... . . - « Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 
He must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil . 6. 6 6 eee ee ee ee IME 
Wouldst thou drown thyself, Put but a little water in aspoon .. . . . . . King Fohn, iw. 3. 
Come, my lord, you’ld spare your spoons . . ao 4e> Peney VITT. v. 3. 


SrorT. — There be some sports are painful, and their jabour Delight i in ‘them sets off emtpest, iii. 


He had some feeling of the sport; he knew the service. . . . . . . + Seas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
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Sport, — When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport. . . . . Com. of Errors, ik. 2. 
’T is holy sport to be a little vain, When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife . . . iii. 2. 
You shall buy this sport as dear As all the metal in your pa dn ce oe er ee eee ee ae 
Thou say’st his sports were hindered by thy brawls . . . ae ae ee eee ee, A 

' The sport will be, when they hold one an opinion of another’s ; dotage . ~ 6 © « « Much Ado, ii. 3, 
There’s no such sport as sport by sport o'erthrown . . . 1. « ww we Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
That sport best pleases that doth least know how. .. . he ae Re Re a 
These ladies’ courtesy Might well have made our sport a comedy i 46 Ais 2s Cee Oe cas a a wa. Se 
With thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. . . - « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Hold the sweet jest up: This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled BS ike a Beck: Coe aS. “A 
As this their jangling I esteem asport .. . Oe ae a ae ae ee ee eee |) 
If our sport had gone forward, we had all been made MEDS ee al a Oa ek ee a > VS 


Our sport shall be to take what they mistake . . ; wee ee Ges So A So eee 
And devise sports. Let me see; what think you of falling i in love? - « « As You Like It, i. 
Nor no further in sport neither than with safety of a pure blush . 1. 1. 1 ww ew ew ee ee de 
It is the first time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport forladies. . . 2... 1. wk 
I have some sport in hand Wherein your cunning can assistme. . . Zam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
We'll make you some sport with the fox ere we case him. . » . . Al’s Well, iii. 
If I losea scruple of this sport, let me be boiled to death with melancholy . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 
I will not give my part of this sport for a pension of thousands. . . . 2. « «se « «) i. 
I cannot pursue with any safety this sport tothe upshot . . . . . 2. 2 2 1 «© @ «sw ) OGM 
Misery makes sport to mock itself . . . « « Richard IJ, ii. 
If all the year were playing holidays, To sport would be as ‘teilious's as to work . . 1 Henry IV. 1. 
Then, I see our wars Will turn unto a peaceful comic sport . . . . . + « «1 Henry VI. ii. 
For flying at the brook, I saw not better sport these seven years’ day 2 0 © « «2 Henry V1. ii. 
Where biting wind would never let grass grow, And think it but a minute spent in sport . . iii. 
Who set the body and the limbs Of this great. sport aa as you guess? . . Henry VIII. i. 
What good sport is out of town today e gs Gi ae a ef eye wae a & qT voi. and Cress. i. 
Like a book of sport thou It read me o’er . . . BAe Se ae oes ee Se. at ee At 
By his rare example made the coward Turn terror into sports 2 ee wo ow tt 6 Coviolanus, ii. 
The sport is at the best. — Ay, so I fear; the more is my unrest . . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
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He is given To sports, to wildness and much company. . . . . 0 «) Fulinus Cesar, ii. 
Sport and repose lock from me day and night! To desperation turn my trustand hope! H/asme/et, tii. 
’T is the sport to have.the enginer Hoist with hisown petar . . . .... . iii. 
I have seen drunkards Do more than this in sport . .. . at ee a> Kee ae Se K ne Dew: il. 


I would time expend with such a snipe, But for my sport and srofit » 0 © « Othello, i. 
When the blood is made dull with the act of sport . ..... 
Each man to what sport and revels his addiction Jeads him . . . 
In our sports my better cunning faints Under his chance . . . . « .« . Ant. and Cleo. it. 
Your present kindness Makes my past miseries sports . 2. . . 6 « + . « Pericles, v 

Sportive. —I am not ina sportive humour now. . . » «Com. of Errors, i. 
I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, Nor made to courts an amorous looking-glass Richard 111. i. 1. 

Spor. — Round about Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. . .°. . . . Much Ado, v. 3. 
With all the spots o’ the world taxed and deboshed . . . . . 1. « «© « » Adl’s Weil, v. 3. 
I must withdraw and weep Upon the spot of this enforced cause... . . . King Fohn, v.2 
The like tender of our love we make, To rest without a spot forevermore . . . 1... . Vie 
Lions make leopards tame. — Yea, but not change his spots. . . . . . . « Richard 11.1.1. 
The angry spot doth glow on Czsar’s brow. . 2. . . «6 6 6 © © «© © 0) Felines Casar, i, 2. 
He shall not live; look, with aspot damn him. . . 2. . «© 1 « «© «© «© © « . wn 
Out, damned spot! out, say! . . ae S Macbeth, Vv. 1. 

- His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven: More fiery by wight’s blackness Ant, and Cleo. i. 4. 

Spotvess. — The purest treasure mortal times afford Is spotless reputation . . . Richard //.+. 1. 

Srottep.—And by the hazard of the spotted die Let die the spotted . . . Timon of Athens, v. 4. 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, Upon this spotted and inconstant man. . JMfid. N. Dream, i. 1. 

Spousg. — Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse. . . . . « « «Com. of Errors, i. 1. 

Sprout. — And gasping to begin some speech, her eyes Became two spouts . Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 

- Not the dreadful spout Which shipmen do the hurricano call. . . . .'. vot. and Cress. v. 2. 
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Spout. — Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, Did run pure blood . ¥ulius Casar, ii. 
- You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout Till you have drenched our steeples! .. . King Lear, iii. 
Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, ram! . . . 2. 2 2 1 we we ili. 
SpraG. — He is a good sprag memory . . $. <3 Mesvy Wiens lv. 


SPRAT.—When his disguise and he is parted, tell me eweai a aprat: yo shall find him Adl’s Weill, iii. 


Spray. —A few sprays of us, The emptying of our fathers’ luxury . . . . «© - Henry V. in. 
Thus droops this lofty pine and hangs his sprays. . 2. 2. 2. 6 1 0 + e 6 6 2 Henry VI. ii. 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring . . . 2 . 2. « « © « «3 Henry V1. ii. 

SPREAD. — Go bid the servants spread for dinner . . . Com. of Errors, it. 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden cain And asa ‘hed I 1] take them Se eee dele: Ais 
M asters, spread yourselves . . oe ee ww ww ww) Mid. N. Dream, i. 
She is spread of Jate Into a goodly bulk . whee el wa we a, et ws Water Tale i. 
There ’s an ill opinion spread then Even of yourself . . . . ~ 6 «© Henry VITI. ii. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, Or dedicate his beauty to the sun Romeo and Juliet, i. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That runaway’s eyes may wink. . . 6 ili. 
Do not spread the compost on the weeds, To make them ranker . . . . . « « Hamlet, iii. 


SPRIGHTFUL. — Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. . . » 0 « 6 « King Fokn, iv. 


SpRIGHTLY. — Entertain them sprightly, And let’s be red with saath ~ « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Most welcome! Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends . . . 2. . 2. « «© Cymbeline, iii. 
SprinG. — Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot . . » « Com. of Errors, iii. 
How this spring of love resembleth The uncertain glory of an April day! Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
The spring is near, when green geese are a-breeding . . . « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Like an envious sneaping frost That bites the first-born nianis af she. spring... . . . ok 
Never, since the middle summer’s spring ; . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, When birds do ings » © + « AS You Like It, v. 


‘Sweet lovers love the spring . . . 2 6 6 6 6 ee © ee ee we ew we ee ee UM 
Welcome hither, Asis the springtotheearth. . . . . . 2... « © « « Winter's Tale, v. 
Four lagging winters and four wanton springs Endinaword ... ... . Richard 1l.i. 
Who are the violets now That strew the green lap of the new come spring? ...... VY. 
Bear you well in this new spring of time. 2. 1. 1 1 6 ee ew te ee we ee UN 
We, as the spring of all, shall payforall. . . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 © © «© «© © « et Henry lV. Nv, 
As in an early spring We see the appearing buds. . . . . . « 2 HenrylvV.i. 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden As flaws congealed in ‘the spring of day 2 ew 4 @ W 
Now ’t is the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted . . . . 1. . 6 « « © 2 Henry V1, iii. 
The purest spring is not so free from mud Aslamclear . . . ‘ iii. 
We saw our sunshine made thy spring, And that thy summer bred t us no increase 3 Deas V TZ. ii. 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring . . 2. 2. 2. 2 © « 6 «© © © © © eh 
Now stops thy spring; my sea shall suck them dry . . . 1 1. 1 ee ee ee ee Av, 
All springs reduce their-currents to mine CYS. ee ee ee ee Richard 111, ii. 


Short summers lightly have a forward spring . . . Se de ae 8 Rs, “Be wnd 4 A ee de, DE, 
_ Here stands the spring whom you have stained with wind — - « « « Litus Andron. vy. 
So from that spring whence comfort seemed to come Discomfort swale . 2 «© « «) Macbeth, i. 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, Too oft before their buttons be disclosed. Hamlet, i. 
Would, like the spring that tumeth wood to stone, Convert his gyves to graces . . . . . IV. 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh May violets spring! . . . bh 59 v. 
And in’s spring became a harvest, lived in court— Which rare it is is do gS eet a Cybele’ lh 


- Phoebus ’gins arise, His steeds to water at those springs On chaliced flowers that lies . . . ii. 
See where she comes, apparelled like the spring . . . . . 2 6 6 ee 6 ©) Pericles, i. 
SprinGE. — If the springe hold, thecock’s mine .. . . . . . . «+ + Winter's Tale, iv. 
Springes to catch woodcocks. . . . . a Pe . . . . Hamlet, : 
As a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, I: am funy killed with mine own m treachery ; 
SPRINGHALT. — The spavin Or springhalt reigned among’em. . .. .. . . Henry VIL i. 
SPRING-TIME. — Slow in‘speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers . . . Tam: of the Shrew, ii. 
With warm tears I ’Il melt the snow, And keep eternal spring-time on thy face = 7ztus Andron. iii. 
SpritE.—That shrewd and knavish sprite Called Robin Goodfellow . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Teaching all that read to know The quintessence of every sprite . ... . As You Like It, iii. 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, And show the best of our delights . . . . Macéeth, iv. 
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Sprite. — A sad tale ’s best for winter: I have one Of sprites and goblins 


. Winter's Tale, ii. 


Come on, and do your best To fright me with your sprites; you’re powerful atit . . . . ii. 


SpriTEp. — I am sprited with a fool, Frighted, and angered worse . . 


~ « 6 6 Cymbeline, ii. 


Sprout. — That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, For recordation. . . 2 Henry JV. ii. 


Sprucs. — He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, tooodd. . .. . 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures pedantical . . . . 
Now, my spruce companions, is all ready, and all things neat? . . . tw. 

Spun. — Argo, their thread of life is spun. . , 

All the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence did but fill Ithaca full of moths 

Spur. — Which he spurs on his power To qualify in others. . . . . . 
*T is ’long of you that spur me with such questions. . . . . . . . 
As a puisny tilter, that spurs his horse but on one side. . . . .. . 
You have made shift to run into ’t, boots and spurs andall . ... . 
His heels have deserved it, in usurping his spurs so long . . . .. . 
I o’erween to think so, which is another spur to my departure . . . . 
Curbs me From giving reins and spurs to my free speech. . . . . . 

Finds bratherhood in thee no sharper spur? . . . . 6 1 6 «© «© 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes . . . , : ; 


. « Love’sL. Lost, v. 
Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
- . 2 Henry V1, iv. 
~ « . Coriolanus, i. 
. Meas. for Meas. iv. 
. « Love's L. Lost, ii. 
- As You Like It, iii. 
- « « All's Well, ii. 
a Pyle. cee Gre RLS 
. « Winter's Tale, iv. 
- « « Richard I. i. 


e e e ° e e ° oh. 


e e e e e e 11. 


Spur thee on with full as many lies As may be holloaed i in thy dreacherous Car 4 ce ee we 


How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse! . . . foe is . 
Her fume needs no spurs, She '!I gallop far enough to her Aeatviiction ; 


e e e e e e iv. 


or 5 Henry VI. i. 


She is a theme of honour and renown, A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds 7%. and Cr. ii. 
Coriolanus, i. 10. 
Each man to his stool, with that spur as he would to the lip ot his siiistveaa Timon of Athens, iii. 6. 


That to the pace of it I may spur on my journey . . . : 


What need we any spur but our own cause, To prick us to redress? . . 
I have no spur To prick the sides of my intent . . . i, Rd oa 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace To gainthe timelyinn . . . . . 


How all occasions do inform against me, And spur my dull revenge! . . 


The profits of my death Were very pregnant and sais spurs ... 
Discover to me What both you spur andstop. . . ae ee 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, Mingle their spiirs together . 


. . Fulins Cesar, iit 
- 0 « ©) Macbeth, i. 
is SSE Te ee i ee. Ag 
. . « « Hamlet, iv. 
- . . King Lear, ii. 
» 2 6 « Cymbeline, i. 


° ° ° . e e ° iv. 


But if to that my nature need a spur, The gods revenge it upon me and mine! . . Pericles, iii. 


Spurn. — You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither . . . . 
Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, To call me goddess . . 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur Over your threshold . . . . 


. Com. of Errors, ii. 1 
. Mid. N. Dreasm, iii. 
- « Mer. of Venice, i. 


That white-faced shore, Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides . . . King Fohn, ii. 
They supposed I could rend bars of steel] And spurn in pieces posts of adamant . 1 Henry VJ. i. 


Who dies, that bears not one spurn to their graves Of their friends’ gift? 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him, But forthe general . . . . 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. . . : 


. Limon of Athens, i. 
- . Fulius Cesar, ii. 
e e e ° e e * ill. 


The insolence of office and the spurns That patient merit of the unworthy takes. . Hamlet, iii. 
Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things in doubt, That carry but half sense... . .~ iv. 


I ’}l spurn thine eyes Like balls before me; Ill unhair thy head 


. Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


He 's walking in the garden — thus ; and spurns The rush that lies before him . . . . . iii. 


SpurNED. — You spurned me such a day; another time You called me dog 


. Mer. of Venice, i. 


SpurRRED. — And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, Spurred, galled, and tired. . . Richard IJ, v. 


Spy. — I spy entertainment in her; she discourses, she carves. . . . . 
I do spy some marks of love in her . 2. 1. 1 1 2 0 ee te ew ew 
I spy a black, suspicious, threatening ClOUG SS es 65 eG) aE et er G's 
My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks . . . . . ke od tke Ele 
' J do spy a kind of hope, Which craves as desperate an exectition aa ae 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, The moment on’t . . . 


That what a man cannot smell out, he may spy into. . . ..... 


If you will come to me, — For now I spya danger . . . . 6 «© «© « 
I confess, it is my nature’s plague To spy into abuses . . . ee 
SQuaBB_g. — Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? bo on 


. « Merry Wives, i. 
~ « « Much Ado, ii. 
- « «3 Henry VI. v. 
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. . . Richard 111. i. 4. 


Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
~ 2 « « Macbeth, iii. 
- « « King Lear, i. 


1. 
I. 


5. 


e e e e e . . ii, 4 


o e© «© e Othello, ili. 
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SQUADRON.— That never set a squadron in the field, Nor the division of a battle knows . . . i. 
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SQUANDERED. — And other ventures he hath, squandered abroad... . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
SQUANDERING. — Even by the squandering glances of the fool. . . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 7. 
SQuaRrE. — But they do square, that all their elves for fear oe into acorn-cups AZ. VM. Dream, ii. 1. 
With us that square our guess by shows. . . ee ee oe ew ee AM’S Well, ii. 1. 
He so chants to the sleeve-hand and the work about the equate on’t. . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
Apt, without a theme, For depravation, to square the general sex . . . . Tyrol. and Cress. v. 2. 
With advice That will not suffer you to square yourselves . . . . . « « Lttus Andron. iit 
All other joys Which the most precious square of sense possesses . . . . - . Aung Lear,i.. 
I have not kept my square; but that to come Shall all be done by the rule. . Amt. and Cleo. ii. 3. 


Mine honesty and I begin tosquare . . o.8 6% ok Ne as 
SQUARED. — Yet for this once, yea, JUpeRiiously: 1 will be squared by this ‘ Ww inter’s Tale, iti. 3. 
O, that ever I Had squared me to thy counsel! . . ie 8 és, <h Vv. 1 
SQuaRER. — Is there no young squarer now that will ake’ a vayave with him oo. be "Much Ades i. 1. 
SQuash. — How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, This squash . . . Winter's Zale, i. 2. 
As a squash is before ’t is a peascod, or a codling when ’tis almost an apple . 7wed/th Night, i. 5. 
SQuEAK. — The sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets . . . . Haslet, i. 1. 
SQuEALING, — Vile squealing of the wry-necked fife . . . » « « «Mer. of Venice, ii 5. 
SQUEEZING. — It is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again... . Hamlet, iv. 2. 
SQurerR. — But jumps twelve foot and a half by the squier . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
1f I travel but four foot by the squier further afoot, 1 shall break ae wind . » «it Henry LV. 2. 
Saquiny. — 1 remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou squiny atme?. . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 


raf 


Squire. — Come cut and long-tail, under the degree of asquire . . . . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Let not us that are squires of the night’s body be called thieves of the day’s beauty 1 Henry JV. i. 
Before we met, or that a stroke was given, Like to a trusty squire did run away 1 Henry V’/. iv. 
When every case in law is right; No squire in debt, nor no poor knight. . . . King Lear, iii. 
A hilding for a livery, a squire’s cloth, A pantler, not soeminent . . . . . . Cysmbeline, ii. 

SQuiRREL, — I have a venturous fairy that shall seek The squirrel’s hoard. . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub . Romeo and Fultet, i. 

Stas. — His gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature For ruin’s wasteful entrance . A/acbeth, ii. 
This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt: Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward! Richard /11/. iii. 

STABBED. — O, I am stabbed with laughter!. 2. . . 1. 2. ee ee e ee Love's L. Lost, v. 
He is already dead; stabbed with a white wench’s black eye. . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 

STABLES. — If your husband have stables enough, you’l] see he shall lack no barns Much Ado, iii. 

STAFF. — Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that . . . . . . Ywo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
There is no staff more reverend than one tipped with hom ...... . . Sfuch Adov 
The boy was the very staff of my age, my very prop... . . . . « « « . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
This staff of honour raught, there let it stand Where it best fitstobe. . . . .2 Henry VJ. ii. 
The ancient proverb will be well effected; ‘ A staff is quickly found to beat a dog’ a ii. 1. 
Give me a staff of honour for mine age, But not a sceptre to control the world . 7ztus Andriie eo 
Of his fortunes you should make a staff To lean upon . . . Ant. and Cleo, iii. 13. 

STAG. — A poor sequestered stag, That from the hunter’s aim had ta’ ena hurt As You Like /t, ii. 1. 
Thy greyhounds are as swift As breathed stags . . » 6 6 « « Lam, of the Shrew, induc. 2. 
Like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, The barks of trees thou browsed’ st Ant. and Cleo. 1. 4. 

STAGE. — I love the people, But do not like to stage me totheireyes . . . . Meas. for Meas. is. 
A stage where every man must play a part, And mineasadone .. . . . Aler. of Venice,i. 1. 
All the world’s a stage, And all the men and women merely players . . . As Vou Like It, ii. 7. 

If this were played upon a stage now, I couldcondemnit . .. . . . . Dwelfth Night, iii. 4. 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage . . . ~ « « « Richard 11. v. 2. 
Let this world no longer be a stage To feed Fontentiont ina lingering acts . + . 2 Henry IV. 1. 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! Heury FV’. i. Prol. 
A poor player That struts and frets his hour upon the stage And then is heard no more AZacébeth, v. 5. 
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These are now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages . . . . « Hamlet, ii, 2 
He would drown the stage with tears And cleave the general ear with horrid speech . . . ii. 2. 
Learn of ine, who stand i’ the gaps to teach you, The stages of our story. . . . . Pericles, iv. 4. 


STAGED.— Unstate his happiness, and be staged to the show, Against a sworder! A nt. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
STAGGER. — A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, stagger in this attempt As Vou Like /1, iii. 3. 
Stark spoiled with the staggers, begnawn with the bots. . . . . . « Zam. of the Shrew, iii, 2. 
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STAGGER. — Into the staggers and the careless oP Of ia andignorance . .- Adl’s Weill, ii. 3. 


The question did at first so staggerme . . . eee ew 0 ew ew w) Henry VITI, ii. 4. 
STAIDER. — Ere wildness Vanquish my staider senses . . . «© 2 « © © « « Cymbeline, iii. 4 
STAIN. — You have some stain of soldier in you. . . oe oe eo eo ew ww AM’s Weill, i. i. 

We must not So stain our judgement, or corrupt our hope ea ae Ee ae ae . Hos 


Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain As passes colouring . . . 6 . . Winters Tale, ii. 2. 
Leaves behind a stain Upon the beauty of all parts besides . . . . - «© «. 1 Henvy IV. iii. 1. 
Nor any man an attaint but he carries some stain of it. . . . . « © © Tvot. and Cress. i. 2. 
Let not women’s weapons, water-drops, Stain my man’scheeks! . . .« »© . . King Lear, ii. 4. 
It doth confirm Another stain, as big as hell can hold . . . «© © « «© © « « Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
Stairs. — The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet . . » « « « Love's L. Lost, v. 2 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false As stairs of sand! ! » + © Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
In these degrees have they made a pair of stairs to marriage. . . . . . As You Like It, v. 2. 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs That mount the Capitol . . ... . . . Cymbeline, i. 6 
STAIR-woRK. — Some stair-work, some trunk-work, some behind-door-work. . Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
STakg. — That fire cannot melt out of me: I will die in it atthe stake. . . . . Much Ado,i. 1. 
What, and stake down? No; we shall ne’er win at that sport, and stake down Mer. of Venice, iii. > 
My honour’s at the stake; which to defeat, I must produce my power . . . . Adl’s Weill, ii. > 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake? . . » 0 06 « «) Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
I see my reputation is at stake; My fame is shrewdly gored . ed . « Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, But, bear-like, I must fight the course . Macbeth, v. 7. 
Greatly to find quarrel in a straw When honour’s at the stake . . . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 4 
I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course . . . ~ 0 « 6 « King Lear, iii. 7. 
I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, Lay down my soul at stake oe 6 «© « « Othello, iv. 2. 
STALE. — Fast bind, fast find; A proverb never stale in thrifty mind . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 5. 


It grows something stale with me . . . - » « As You Like It, ii. 4 
So common-hackneyed in the eyes of men, So stale and cheap to vulgar company 1 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
That stale old mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor. . . A ~ 2. « « «L vot. and Cress. v. 4 
Were I a common laugher, or did use To stale with otdinaty oaths my love . SFulins Caesar, i. 2. 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, Seem to me all the uses of this world! . . Haslet, i. 2. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety. . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 


Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion . . . oe we ew 6) Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
STALK. — He stalks up and down like a peacock, —a stride ‘and a stand . « Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Which in their summer beauty kissed each other Rich.//J. iv. 3. 
See, it stalks away! Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! . . . . Hamlet, i. 1. 
Twice before, and jump at this dead hour, With martial stalk hath he gone iby: e- be Be 
STALKING-HORSE. — He uses his folly like a stalking-horse . . . a ee oe SAS Vou Like It, Vv. 4. 
STALL this in your bosom; and I thank you for your honest care. . . . . . . Adll’s Well, i. 3. 
We could not stall together In the whole world . . : 2 0 6 6 et Amt. and Cleo. v. 1. 


STAMFORD. — How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? . oe we ew ew « 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 

Stamp. — Are they good?— As the event stampsthem .. . oe oe ew ew «) Mauch Ado, i. 2. 
To cozen fortune and be honourable Without the stamp of siverit: oe « « o Mer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, norfret . . . . So 3 Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Nota soldier of this season’s stamp Should go so general current through the world 1 Henry /V. iv. 1. 
Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current . . . . 2 ee wo « « Richard 171. i, 3. 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star. . Hamlet, i 1. 4 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature . . bom % . i 4. 
A finder of occasions, that has an eye can stamp and counterfeit ‘advantages: <i " Othello, i il. 3. 
*Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp . . . . . « « « « «© « Cymbeline, v. 4. 
This is he; Who hath upon him still that natural stamp . . . 2. 2 2 6 6 eo © es ee OWS 

StTampepb. —I,that am rudely stamped, and want love’s majesty . . . . . . . Richard fIl.i. 1. 


And in his praise Have almost stamped the leasing . . . . 2. 6 6 « . Cortolanus, v. 2. 
STAND. — In conclusion, I stand affected toher. . . 2. . 2 « « « | Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
Why, then, how stands the matter with them?. . . 2. © 6 6 © © © i Me Mee 
Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders . . . ae at ae ee . Meas. jor Meas. i. 2. 
Our compelled sins Stand more for number than for accompt. a sates Ser aes Mee hk ae 


Pattern in himself to know, Grace to stand, and virtue go. . . 2. « © «© © © «© © © «© ik 2 
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STAND. — His integrity Stands without blemish. . . . 1. . ». « « « « « Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
I shall break that merry sconce of yours That stands on tricks when I am undisposed Com. of Err.i. 2. 
Consider how it stands upon my credit . . . . 6 6 6 6 © © ew we we ee oe 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much? . . ww 0 ee ew es Much Ado, iii. 1. 
You are to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. . . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ew ew) Ce 3. 
How if a’ will not stand? — Why, then take no note of him. . . . 6 6 © «© © © ee) 63D 
If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none of the prince’s subjects . . . . . . . iii. 3. 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame . . . 2 1 1 0 ew ew ew ew tw tw ww Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
This fellow doth not stand upon points . . . . 6 6 6 8 0 ew ee ew Mid. N. Dreamy, v. 1. 
How many then should cover that stand bare! . 1. 1. 2 0 ee ee ee Mer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
That the comparison May stand more proper . . 2 6 6 6 6 0 6 © ee ew ew we we «Ct 2, 


Only to stand high in your account. . . CB Ae We ee ds Shee Ce Ba ee, a ae Us 
And I do know A many fools, that stand in beter place .. a ge. Gel. Qe THB 
As well go stand upon the beach And bid the main flood bate his osiial height. gg: Like Sie tas SAVE ES 
I stand for judgement: answer; shall I haveit?. . . Oe ioe Sr el he, “eR See We! ee ee VARS 
You stand within his danger, do you not? — Ay, so he says ea 4: Se be OSS ae Glas SY SVS 


And stand indebted, over and above, In love and service to you evermore . ...... IVE 
To satisfy you in what I have said, Stand by and mark the manner of his teaching 7am. of Shrew, iv. 2. 
Stand no more off, But give thyself unto my sick desires . . . . . 2 « « «/ Adl’s Hell, iv. 2. 
I’il make the motion: stand here, make a good showon’t . . . . . . .lwelfth Night, iii. 4. 
You stand amazed; But beof comfort... ... ei st ie, ge Be ih Ne 
For, as the case now stands, it is a curse He cannot be eompelled 6 ‘ . » « Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
Not a word, a word; we stand upon our manners. . . . 2 6 © 6 © © © « © 6 6 «We he 
Thou shalt stand cursed and excommunicate . ... . , . . « King Fohn, iii. 1. 
He that stands upon a slippery place Makes nice of no vile hold to stay hich Up ee « s hae 
What need you be so boisterous-rough? I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. . . . ive 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool . . . iv. 2. 
Stand all apart, And show fair duty . . . Comoe ee we et ae e. a Reckard Li, iis; 
While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock, ie te fo tie es el A ae a, NG SE 
This is the most omnipotent villain that ever cried ‘ Stand’ to atrueman . . .1 Henry IV.i, 2, 
Though no man be assured what grace to find, You stand in coldest expectation .2 Henry IV. v. 2. 
Though the truth of it stands off as gross As black and white . . . . . . . . Henry Vii. 2. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, Straining upon the start. . . . . . . . © ditn 


That goddess blind, That stands upon the rolling restless stone. . . . - . lii. 6. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, Will stand a tip-toe when this dayit is named iv. 3. 
The help of one stands me in little stead. . . . 2 0 oe eo ew ew tw 6 Henry VI. wv. 6. 
Paris is lost; the state of Normandy Stands on a tickle point oe ew ew ow et 6 2 Henry VIVA 1. 
I am not able to stard alone: You go about to torture mein vain. . . . 6. 2. e ee) Oo 


Like one that stands upon a promontory, And spies a far-off shore... . 3 Henry V/. iii. 2. 
Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice points?. . 2. 2 6 6 8 ee ee ee ee IM 
My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass. . . oo we ee @ aw 2 Richard 111A. 2. 
They that stand high have many blasts to shake ‘hain ee ae ae er ea ee ee fe 
My hair doth stand on end to hear hercurses. . . sey gt pe ape Stee Se a) Tb A o> es lah: 
It stands me much upon, To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. ....-+. iv2 
T have set my life upon a cast, And I will stand the hazard ofthe die. . . . . 2... 1 We 
_ But to know How you stand minded in the weighty difference . . . . . . Henry VIII. iii. 1. 
There’s none stands under more calumnious tongues Than I myself, poorman . . . . . Vv. 
The good I stand on is my truth and honesty Rae ee oo ea ea ew ee OV 
Know you not How your state stands i’ the world, with: the whole world? . .. . © We de 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, But by degree, stand in authentic place 7702. & Cress. i. 3. 
What propugnation is in one man’s valour, To stand the pushandenmity? . .. . . .~ iba. 
He stalks up and down like a peacock, —a stride andastand . . . 1. 2. 2 © ee we ile 3 
If it may stand with the tune of your voices that I may be consul . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 3. 
For now I stand as one upon a rock Environed with a wilderness of sea... Tutus Andron. iii. 1. 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. . . . . 2. « = . i Se and Fultet, i. 2. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops . . ili. 5. 
Since the case so stands as now it doth, I think it best you married ... . . 1. 2. « 6 © iii, 5. 
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STAND. — I am almost afraid to stand alone Here in the churchyard . . . Romeoand Fuliet, v 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, Hearing the surges threat . Zimon of Athens, iv. 
Shall we sound him? I think he will stand very strong withus . . . . . S«lius Cesar, ii. 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground... ee ee a A i ee Be ye 
And to be king Stands not within the prospect of belief Sh Be os ; - « « Macbeth, i. 
It persuades him, and disheartens him; makes him stand to, and not cand C02: fe age ee 
Stand not upon the order of your going, But goatonce . . . 2 2 6 6 6 © eo oe Me OL 
Let this pernicious hour Stand aye accursed in thecalendar! . . - ee eee ae ee |Z 
By his own interdiction stands accursed, And does i dal his breed . wie RHR ae <a eg Ms 


Stands Scotland where itdid? . . ..... he des Ch ay as a AVE 
Each particular hair to stand an end, Like quills “poi the fretful pornentine . « « Hamlet, i. 
Nor stands it safe with us To let his madness range. . . nee ee RS 
Like a man to double business bound, I stand in pause where I ‘shall first begin . Se eke Se “ee oe - AM 
And how his audit stands who knows save heaven?. . . tay PO OE at A 
Your bedded hair, like life in excreiments, Starts up, ‘and stands an end’ at Se ae tO 


To this point I stand, That both the worlds I give to negligence, Let come what comes .._ iv. 


Here lies the water ; goods here stands the man; good ...... ee. sae EM 
Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ the middle on’sface?. . 2. - « 6 K ing Lear, i. 
Nature in you stands on the very verge Of herconfine. . . . «© 1 0 2 © © ee ee) Oh 


The main descry Stands on the hourly thought . . . . 2. 2 6 © © © oe oe 


My state Stands on me to defend, not to debate . . . eo es ie, SG ee OME 
The which immediacy may well stand up, And call itself your brother a rae ay ae a TO 
Who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune . . . . . - «+ «© « « Othello, ii. 
Though peradventure I stand accountant for as greatasin . . . a! er te ae ee es 
I am not drunk now; I can stand well enough, and speak well enough? « BAB el at ee. we ee, AN 
Stands he, or sits he? Or does he walk? oris he on his horse? . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
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5. 
And worthy shameful check it were, to stand On more mechanic compliment. . . . . . iv. 4 
In Britain where was he That could stand up his alan oe ee ew ww tw )|=6Cymbeline, v. 4. 
I stand on fire: Come to the matter . . . gy ane wie Se Say le. ae, Se OR. ot cae OB 

STANDERS. — They fall, as being slippery standers . ioe Sat Le 2 . « « Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 


STANDING. — Well, I am standing water. — I'll teach you how to flow . . . . . Tempest, ii. 
There are a sort of men whose visages Do cream and mantle like opus pond Mer. of Venice,i 


*T is with him in standing water, between boy and man. . . ~ . « « Lwelbfth Night, i. 
Is piled upon his faith and will continue The standing of his body . - . « « Winters Tale, i. 
Curse away a winter’s night, Though standing naked on a mountaintop. . . 2 Henry V1, iii. 
How this grace Speaks his own standing! . . . . Ltmon of Athens, i. 
What a wounded name, Things standing thus inknown; shall live behind me! . . Hamlet, v 


Drinks the green mantle of the standing pool . . . , en a . . « King Lear, iii. 
STAND-UNDER. — Why, stand-under and under-stand is all one... . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
STANzE. — Let me hear a staff, a stanze, a verse ; lege, domine . .. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


STANZzO. — Come, more; another stanzo: call you’em stanzos? . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
STAPLE.—Draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his pia L.L. Lost, v. 
STAR. —I find my zenith doth depend upon A most auspicious star. . . . . Lempest, i. 
At first I did adore a twinkling star, But now I worship a celestial sun . T wo 6Gen. of Verona, i ii. 
Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? . . . . 4...) > iii. 
Look, the unfolding star calls up the shepherd -. . . Sr i sa ‘Meas. for Meas. iv. 
There were no living near her; she would infect to the north: star » 6 0 6 « .) Much Ado, ii. 
There was a star danced, and under that was I born . . . ee ee ee eee: | 


An you be not turned Turk, there’s no more sailing by the sae <5 ng tae ag cae ae SRE 
Earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights That give a name to every fixed star . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
My love, her mistress, ts a gracious moon ; She an attending star, scarce seen alight . . . iv. 
Thus pour the stars down plagues for perjury .. bP Va he a pe “M, 
Certain stars shot madly from their spheres To hear the seacmiaid’s music . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars? . . . 1. 2. 1 we ew ld ee a. ees 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty?. . . ...... Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
*T were all one That I should love a bright particular star . . . . . . . © AU’s Well,i. 
We, the poorer born, Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes . . . . 2 6 © « i 
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STAR. — You were born under a charitable star. — Under Mars,I . . ... . Adl’s Well,i. 1. 
An we might have a good woman born but one every blazing star . . 2. 2. 2 6 0 0 eo we whe} 
My legacy be sanctified By the luckiest stars in heaven . . Bi We Tac: gb Gam SG ae as gs SR: ae Be 
Eat, speak, and move under the influence of the most received star i 9 ew sth Ra a Gee 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have failed To equal my great fortune . . il. 5. 
Thy leg, it was formed under the star of agalliard . . . . > SS Twelfth Night, 13. 
My stars shine darkly over me: the malignancy of my fate mieht perhaps distemper yours . ii. 1. 
In my stars I am above thee; but be not afraid of greatness. . . . Seria we Ge Se Tes 
I thank my stars lam happy. me Bash ashe Sh ct ge SB te eg Ny, SN BS 
Nine changes of the watery star hath been T ie shepherd's ete ~ 2 6 « © Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths . 2. 6 1 ww ew ee we ee 


i 
Swear his thought over By each particular star in heaven. . 2. . 1. 6 2 ew ew we we ew ee 

Stars, stars, And all eyes else dead coals! 2. 2 1 1 1 ew we ee we ew we ee OU 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first: The odds for high and low’s alike . .... =V 

Now, you stars that move in your right spheres, Where be your powers? . . . King Yohn, v. 7. 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven . . . eee ew es oe Reichard 11. i, -4, 
I see thy glory like a shooting star Fall to the base earth. ae oe en aes ee ee a | 2 
For we that take purses go by the moon and the seven stars. . . . . . © «. t Henry IV.i, 2. 


Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. . 08s css Pgh o> «Bae. Ber age, BN ay 3S. 5 ORME 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make Than Julius Cassar b i . « § Henry V1I.i.1. 
O malignant and ill- boding stars! Now thou art come unto a feast of death — iv. 5. 
What louring star now envies thy estate? . . gp gh Heavy V1. iii, 1 
That the people of this blessed land May not be Buiished witli ae chwarthig stars 3 Henry VJ. iv. 6. 
For few men rightly temper with the stars... a is 7 et Sr iv. 6, 


All of us have cause To wail the dimming of our shining star ar eae ee " Richard 1. ii. 2. 
On him I lay what you would lay on me, The on and fortune of his happy stars . . . . iii. 7. 


At their births good stars were opposite . . . de Mee UST Mes Te Gee ee és. ce me 36k SAW 
These are stars indeed; And sometimes falling ones . . . . 1. 1 es Hones VITT, i. 1. 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, Or like a star disorbed. . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. il. 2. 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven. . . din 8 a gS’ Sate ee eee ee iv. 4. 
Let the pebbles on the hungry beach Fillip the stats Ge hd Copistenids: Vv. 3. 
Look to behold this night Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light Romeo and Fultet, i, 2. 
My mind misgives Some consequence yet hanging in the stars . . : gs cae we ~ecdeee 


Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, Having some business, do entreat her eyes ae ee ee 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, As daylight dothalamp .... . ii 2. 
When he shall die, Take him and cut him out in little stars .. ae ee ee ae es a ee | ee 
And shake the yoke of i inauspicious stars From this world-wearied flesh ae ee ee ee a, 
Is not in our stars, But in ourselves, that we are underlings . . . . . « 2) Fudius Ceasar, i. 2. 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, Give guess how neartoday. . . 2... + +... Wha. 


I am constant as the northern star. . ae ee ee ee . ihn 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine On alll Henetvers er Say o> BES ote * Macbeth, j i. 4 
Stars, hide your fires; Let not light see my black and deep desires . . ... . i. 4. 


Last night of all, When yond same star that’s westward from the pole . . . . . Hamlet i 1. 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, Disasters in the sun . . . «© 2 « « © « 
The moist star Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands. . . ey ae ee oe ee 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, Being nature’s livery, or fartane® s volar Bigs Ga we de Vs 
Freeze thy young blood, Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres . . . «© 2. «15 
Doubt thou the stars are fire; Doubt that the sun doth move .. . . 1. « « « e «© © 2 
As the star moves not but in his sphere, I could not but by her. . . 2. + 6 © 2 «© © «© IV 
Whose phrase of sorrow Conjures the wandering stars. . be > eh ae MS Ci a VE 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, Stick fiery off indeed. be Se we a Ol oe va ee 
We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars . . . King Lear, i. 2 
I should have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in the firmament fwinkled eles ele 
The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a pretty reason . 2 1 6 6 0 6 eo Le & 
Who have — as who have not, that their great stars Throned and sethigh? . . . . . «iii n. 
It is the stars, The stars above us, govern our conditions . . . . . « 6 «© « & AVS 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! —It is the cause . . 2 6 2 6 6 . Othello, V. 2. 
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STAR. — Let all the number of the stars give light Fo thy fair way!.-. . .° . Ast. and Cleo. iii. 2. 
My good Stars, that were my former guides, Have empty left their orbs. «2. 0. 2. 0. 5 «© iii. 33. 
The star is fallen. And time isat his period . . . . ce ee ee ee eee ee ee 
That our stars, Unreconciliable, should divide Our ecualnese to ‘this a, Wee aie Vv. 1 
Our Jovial star reigned at his birth, and in Our temple was he married .. .... . ‘Cymbeline, Vv. 4. 
For they are worthy To inlay heaven with starS: 3 5s ew SR ee ee WER 
My father ’s dead. Heavens makeastarofhim! . . . .. ....... Pericles, v. 3. 

STAR-CHAMBER. — I wil] make a Star-chamber matter of it. . . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 1. 

STAR-CROSSED. — A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, Prol. 

STARE, — I will stare him out of his wits . . coe ew ew ww tw « Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
What is in thy mind, That makes thee stare thus? oe 8 we ow ww wt Cymbeline, iii. 4. 

STARED. — You stared upon me with ungentle looks . .. . » 2 0 6 e 6 S$uléius Caesar, ii. 1. 
They stared, and were distracted; no man’s life Was to be trusted with them. ... Macbeth, ii. 3. 

STARING. — To drinkings and swearings and starings . see 6 ew tw Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; His hair upreared oe 6 © eo «0 2 Henry VI, iii. 2, 

STARK. — But, sure, he is stark mad . . .. . oe 6 © ew ew 6 tw) 6Com. of Errors, ii. x. 
That wench is stark mad or wonderful froward . . . «©... «© « Yam.of the Shrew, i. 1. 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies Blow me into abhorring!. . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 

STARLIGHT. — In grave or green, By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen JZ. NV. Dreams, ii. 1. 

STAR-LIKE. — Who from the sacred ashes of her honour Shall star-like rise . . Henry VIII. v. 5. 
Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influence To their whole being! . Zismon of Athens, v.'1. 

STARLING. — I’I) have a starling shall be taught to speak Nothing but. Mortimer 1 Henry JV. i. 3. 


START. — Well, I am your theme: you have the startofme .... . . . Merry Wives, v.'5. 
How if your husband start some other where? . . » . Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
Methought her eyes had lost her tongue, For she did speak i in ‘starts distractedly Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 
O, the blood more stirs To rouse a lion than to startahare!. . . . . . . . 1 Henry lV.i. 3. 
You start away, And lend no ear unto my purposes. . . a. 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, And start so ‘often when: thou sit’st alone? e- He3. 
Through vassal fear, Base inclination, and the start of spleen... . =... . iti. 2 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, Straining upon the start. . . . . Heay V. iii. 1. 


In little room confining mighty men, Mangling by starts the full course of their glory . . . Epil. 
When I start, the envious people laugh, And bid me be advised how I tread . . 2 Henry V1. ii. 4. 
And look back, and pry on every side, Tremble and start at wagging ofa straw Richard 111, iii. 5. 
He bites his lip, and starts ; Stops on a sudden, looks upon the Lead . « Henry VIII. iii. 2. 


One cannot speak.a word, But it straight starts you. . . . 2 « + « Lvot. and Cress. v. 2. 
So get the start of the majestic world, And bear the palm alone. 0 + 0 0 «) Flins Caesar, ee 2. 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar . . . rc ae) en ae % eres Fa 
Why do you start; and seem to fear Things that do sound # so fair? . Bt SF es a "Macbeth, j i. :3. 
These flaws and starts, Impostors to true fear, would well become A woman’s —o Rae ae ae ee ae 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, Cannot once start me . tse. Wek 
Freeze thy young blood, Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres . . . Hamlet, i. 5. 
Put your discourse into some frame and start not so wildly from my affair. oe: we ae, Thee, 
How much I had to do to calm his rage! Now fear 1 this will give it startagain . . ... iv. 7. 
Such unconstant starts are we like to have from him ......... . King Lear,i. 1. 

. Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come To start my quiet... . . - « on . Othello, i ae 
By starts, His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear ...... . “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 
STARTED. — Beshrew his soul for me, He started one poor heart of mine in.thee 7wel/th Night, iv. 1. 
And then it started like a guilty thing Upon a fearfulsummons. . . . . . . . Hamilet,i.1. 
STARTING. — And starting so He seemed in running to devour the way ».. ... . 2 Henry IV.i. 1. 
Fresh and fair, Anticipating time with starting courage . . =... . . . TZvot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
No more o’ that: you mar all with this starting... . . . « Macbeth, v. 1. 
STARTING-HOLE. — What starting-hole canst thou now find out to hide thee?. ~ 0 it Henry IV. ii. 4. 
STARTINGLY. — Why do you speak so startingly andrash?. . . . . . 6 « « + Othello, iii. 4. 
STARTLE, — I’]] startle you Worse than the sacring bell. ..... . - « Henry VII. iii, 2. 
Startles and frights consideration, Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected King Sohn, iv. 2. 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, Startles mine eyes . . .: fl Weds 


What fear is this which startles in ourears? . . 1. 1. 0 es ee ew Romeo aad Suliet, ¥. 3. 
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START-uP. — That young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow . . . . . Much Ado,i. 
STARve. — Whilst I at home starve for a merry look . . 3 « Com. of Errors, ii. 
We must starve our sight From lovers’ food till morrow deen midnight . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that starve with nothing . Aver. of Venice, i. 
All is shared and all is borne away, Ready to starve and dare not touch hisown 2 Henry VJ. i. 
He had better starve Than but once think this place becomes thee not . . . Henry VIII, v. 


Never go home; here starve we out the night. . . . . « « Trot. and Cress. v. 10. 


Better it is to die, better to starve, Than crave the hire which first: we do deserve Coriolanus, ii 
Beg, starve, die in the streets, For, by my soul, I ll ne’er acknowledge thee Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, The more she gives them  Feritcles, 
STARVED. — The air hath starved the rosesinhercheeks . . . . . « JwoGen. of Verona, iv. 
Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way Of starved Bee 2 0 ew tw we Mer. of Venice, 
Am starved for meat, giddy for lack of sleep . . . o 0 «0 6 « Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
This same starved justice hath done nothing but prate ton me... . . 2 Henry LV. iii. 


re P 


5. 


v. £. 


4 


Vv. I 


3. 
2. 


You but warm the starved snake, Who, cherished in your breasts, will sine. your hearts 2 HenryV/.iii.1. 


I cannot fight upon this argument ; It is too starved a subject for my sword. .7vot. and Cress. i. 
That kiss is comfortless As frozen water to a starved snake . . . . . © « Lttus Andron. iii. 


STARVELING. — Old Sir John hangs with me, and thou knowest he is no sphicnes 1 Henry IV. ii. 


STATE. — Set all hearts i’ the state To what tune pleased hisear. . . ~ « « « Tempest, i. 2. 
In state as wholesome as in state ’t is fit, Worthy the owner, and the owner it. Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Acquaint her with the danger of my state .. . Ca ae. we ae wa Meas, hs Meas. 1. 2. 
We do learn By those that know the very nerves of mate ey a ae oe © 
My vouch against you, and my place i’ the state, Will so your accusation averweichis foe a Sd 

_ It was a mad fantastical trick of him to steal from the state . . . 2. 6 2. 1 ee ew ee CH 
My business in this state Made mea looker on herein Vienna. . . . 2. 1. + 2 es ee WE 
To thy state of darkness hie thee straight: I conjure thee. . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
Mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of state and ancientry . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 1. 

- Were my state far worser than it is, I would not wed her for a mine of gold Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
And pluck commiseration of his state From brassy bosoms . .... . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Many an error by the same example Will rush into the state. . . . . 2. 2. 6 ee we e I 
Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. . . . . . © 6 «© «© «© «© « « AS You Like It, iii. 2, 
Come, come, disclose The state of your affection. . . . . All's Well, i. 3. 
An affectioned ass, that cons state without book and utters it ‘by great swarths Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
They ’ll talk of state; for every one doth so Againstachange ... . . . . Richard /1. iii. 4. 
Learn, good soul, To think our former statea happy dream . . . . OR Sen Bok cae Oy TBS 
Thy state is taken for a joined-stool, thy golden sceptre for a leaden dagper. . .& Henry IV. ii. 4. 
And so my state, Seldom but sumptuous, showed likea feast . . . 2. 2 «+ © « «© «© © iit 2 
Thou knowest in the state of innocency Adam fell . . . . de a se Ua ee iii. 3. 
Therefore doth heaven divide The state of man in divers functions, , bso xa epee V. i, 2. 
Had he matched according to his state, He might have kept that glory to this aay 3 Henry V1. ii. 2. 
It ill befits thy state And birth, that thou shouldst stand . . . . 1. 2. se lil. 3. 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state? . . . ee ae "Richard 11. iil, 2, 

las, why would you heap these cares on me? Iam unfit for state and majesty . . . . «. ill. 7. 
Tell me what state, what dignity, what honour, Canst thou demise to any child of mine? . ._ iv. 4. 
Urge the necessity and state. of times, And be not peevish-fond in great designs . . . iv. 4, 
I know but of a single part, in aught Pertains tothe state. . . 2. 2. 6 « e Henry VIL. i, 2. 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit State-statues only. . . . ao 8 er ee eS 
The question did at first so stagger me, Bearing a state of mighty moment in n't ae es ey 
Have I not made you The prime man of the state? . . fe ge SB ode Se us, A 


This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth The tender leaves. of hooes Bo ede Se eae Sab oat. ST 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, Is come to lay his weary bones among ye . ._ iv. 
Know you not How your state stands i’ the world, with the whole world? . . . . »« « « WV 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint Of the whole state . . 2. 2. 1. 6 © © © © @ OW 
You are in the state of grace. Grace! notso, friend . . . . « «++ « Lvot. and Cress. iii. 
And mighty states characterless are grated To dusty nothing . . de ch tee Me 
Providence that’s in a watchful state Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold ae at ee ee 


.. There is a mystery.— with whom. relation Durst never meddle—in the soul of state. . . « iii. 3. 
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STATE. — They nourished disobedience, fed The ruin of the state. . . . 
Even when the navel of the state was touched. . . . ..... 
Your dishonour Mangles true judgement and bereaves the state . . 
He sits in his state, as a thing made for Alexander 


° e ° e 


I have need of many orisons To move the heavens to smile upon my state Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
. Limon of Athens, ii. 


It cannot hold; no reason Can found his state in safety . . . 


To make them instruments of fear and warning Unto some monstrous state 


The state of man, Like to a little kingdom, suffersthen . .... . 
Acted over In states unborn and accents yet unknown. . . ... » 
He can report, As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt The newest state . 
Shakes so my single state of man that function Is smothered in surmise . 
Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time We will require her welcome 


- Cortolanus, iii. 


Fulius Cesar, i. 


In the gross and scope of my opinion, This bodes some strange eruption to our state 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, A little ere the mightiest Julius fell . 


Something is rotten in the state of Denmark . .... . 


Something he left imperfect in the state. . . . 1. 1. 1 6 ew we 
With others whom the rigour of our state Forced to cry out . 
My state Stands on me to defend, not todebate . . . . 
Upon some present business of the state. . . . : ee ae ae 
The business of the state does him offence, And he dons chide with you. 
I have done the state some service, and they know’t . . ..... 


It hath been taught us from the primal state, That he which is was wished until he were 4 nt. &Cleo.i 1. 


Quake in the present winter’s state and wish That warmer days would come . 


And we will fear no poison, which attends In place of greater state 


STATESMAN.—He shall appear to the envious, a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier Afeas. for Meas. iii. 


Station. — And puff To win a vulgar station . . 2... 1. 2 1 ee 
Poor gentleman, take up some other station; here’s no place for you. . 


e 


Now, if you have a station in the file, Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say ’t 


A station like the herald Mercury New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill . 
She creeps: Her motion and her station areasone. . . . a pie? te 
STATIST. — I once did hold it, as our statists do, A baseness to ante fair . 
I do believe, Statist though I am none, nor liketobe ...... =. 
STATUVAS, — Like dumb statuas or breathing stones, Gazed each on other. 
STaTug. — With any man that knows the statues, he may stay him. . . 


Give him a statue with his ancestors . . . ese oe a ae 
She shows a body rather than a life. A statue than a breather eS, 4 
STATURE. — If he be of any reasonable stature, he may creep in here . . 
I perceive that she hath made compare Between our statures. . . . . 


Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance of a man! 2 Henry JV. iii 


Her stature to an inch; as wand-like straight; As silver-voiced . . . 
STATUTE. — We have strict statutes and most biting laws . .... . 
Follows close the rigour of the statute, To make him an example . . . 
The strong statutes Stand like the forfeits ina barber’sshop. . . . . 
According to the statute of the town . . . . i 


Then we are like to have biting statutes, unless his teeth be pulled out . 
Provide more piercing statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the poor . 
I’ the olden time, Ere human statute purged the gentle weal. . . . . 
With his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers . . 
Stay. — My stay must be stolen out of other affairs . . . . . . 6 
I have possessed him my most stay Can be but brief . . : 


Nay, not thy tide of tears; That tide will stay me longer than I ‘should Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 2. 


It is an offence to stay a man against hiswill . . 2. 2 1 1 © « oo 
I cannot stay thanksgiving . . 2. 1. 6 ©» © © «© © © © 


iii. 


iil. 


. Hamlet, i. 


With tongue in venom steeped, ’Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pronounced . 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, The glass of fashion and the mould of form. . 


od 
ei 

il. 
ili. 


King Lear, iv. 


. Othello, i. 


v. 


iv. 
Vv. 


Cymbeline, ii. 


iii. 


Coritolanus, ii. 


. Macbeth, iii. 


iv. 


i. 


. Hamlet, iii. 4. 
- Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


Hamlet, 


Cymbeline, ii. 
Richard 1117. iii. 

Much A do, iii. 
Were there sense in his idolatry, My substance should be statue in thy stead Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 4. 
. Fulius Cesar, iii. 
‘ | Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
. Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


3. 


Vv. 2. 


4 
7° 
3. 


2. 
3- 


2. 


aa 
Pericles, v. 


I. 


. Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 


e 


° 


«i 
v. 


4. 
I. 


. Com. of Errors, i 1: 2. 
My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny: God pardon all oaths that are broke tome! Richard /T. iv. 1. 
2 Henry VI. iv. 7 
Cortolantus, i. 1. 
. Macbeth, iii. 4. 

Hamlet, v. 1. 
Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 


iv. 


tT. 


. Much Ado, iii. 3. 
‘ Levee L. Lost, ii. 1. 
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Stray. —I will not trust you, I, Nor longer stay in your curst company. . . AMftd. N. Dream, iii. 


But stay the very riping of the time ... ~ 0 6 « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
To eke it and to draw it out in length, To stay vou tron dleétion: ee eee ee ee 
Till I come again, No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay . . ee er ae ee | 
There is no power in the tongue of man To alter me: I stay here-c on my bond. Bigg ek AVE 
Why, then the devil give him good of it! I'll stay no ee question . . . iv. 
You might stay him from his intendment. . . . i! ee % Lis Vou Like It, i. 


If you knew my business, You would entreat me saiher go than stay . « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 


2. 
8. 
2. 
2. 
t. 
I. 
I. 
2. 


Thou art worthy to be hanged, That wilt not stay her tongue. . . . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 


Here’s a stay That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death Out of hisrags!. . . King Sohn, ii. 
He that stands upon a slippery place Makes nice of no vile hold to sd himup ... . . ili 


As good to die and go, as die and stay . . ee eS AB 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, Which holds but till thy n news be uttered uo nen. Me 
As much good stay with thee as go with me! . . . ‘ . . « « Richard IT. i. 
Be merry, for our time of stay is short . . a ee a hie a a 0 AN 


Stay, and breathe awhile: Thou hast redeemed thy ost pinion a ar ee Sal Wine IVi vy. 


{. 


the 


3. 
7° 
2. 
qT. 


4 


God shall be my hope, My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet. . . . . .2 Henry V1. ii. 3, 


O Thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts! . . Oy See 2% . dil. 2. 
I stay dinner there. — And supper too, although thou know’ st it not s- - B. e ‘Richard ITT, iii. 2. 
Tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 5. 
Hark! I am called; my little spirit, see, Sits ina fovay cloud, and stays forme . . Macbeth, iii. 5. 

STAYED. — He hath stayed fora better manthanthee .. . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i iii. 4. 
You have stayed me inahappy hour. . . » . « « Much Ado, iv. t. 
Until the goose came out of door, And stayed the ‘odds by adding four . . Love's L. Lost, iii. x. 
Thine eye Hath stayed upon some favour that it loves. . . . . « . Lwelfth Night, ii. 4. 

STeap. — You are the man Must stead us all and me amongst the rest . « Tam. of the Shrew, i, 2. 
It nothing steads us To chide him from oureaves . . ew ee ew we AM’ s Well, iii, 7. 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard A mother ese? ee ew ew ew ew 6 Corviolanus, Vv. 3 
1 could never better stead thee than now. . . es ee arc Se er ae. we. a oe OTTO, 153, 

STEAL by line and level is an excellent pass of pate «Aces oe a Se ae ae Sel a a ae CPCS AVS 3: 
The good humour is to steal at a minute’s rest. . «2 « et) Merry Wives, i. 3. 
‘Convey,’ the wise it call. ‘Steal!’ foh! a fico for the iphiaee t ee oe 45 SE Se 
It was a mad fantastical trick of him to steal from the state... . ss “Meas. See Meas. lid, 2. 
Let him show himself what he is and steal out of yourcompany ... . . . Much Ado, iii. 3. 
I would not change this hue, Except to steal your thoughts . . . . . + «Mer. of Venice, ii. 1. 
But on us both did haggish age steal on, And wore us out ofact . ... . . Adl’s Well,i.2. 
Most fain would steal What law does vouch mineown. . . 2. 6 6 ee ew te ee ew CS 
Certain it is, that he will steal himself into a man’s favour . . . . 2. 6 1 2 6 © «© © 6h 6 
He will steal, sir, an egg out of acloister . . . iv. 3 
We steal asin a castle, cock-sure ; we have the receipt ‘of fern-seed, w we walk invisible I : Henry 7 Vi ii. 1 
I am as vigilant asa cattostealcreaam . . . 1 1 6 ee we te te ee ew iv. 


They will steal any thing, and call it purchase. . 2. 2. 2 6 2 8 ew ew ee Bees v. iil. 


The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb . . . . 2. 2... es ee 2 las VI, iii. 3 


Who cannot steal a shape that means deceit? . . . iii, 


Whiles he thought to steal the single ten, The king was slily fingered from the deck! 3 Henry VI. v. 
Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes! ~ 0 ee) Richard 111, ii. 


The silent hours steal on, And flaky darkness breaks within the east Mee ee ee ee ee 
And easy it is Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. we 0 ee . Lttus Andron. ii. 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips . . . . . . . 1.) .) Romeoand Juliet, iii. 


I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: I am no orator, as Brutus is . $sdius Cesar, iii. 
Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! bleh ORS am Se ew he eee, a 
The robbed that smiles steals something from the: thief . ee » ss « Othello, i. 
O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains ! ye ea, wis! A 
No, sure, I cannot think it, That he would steal away so guilty-like is. ae, 8 i ee Se ee Cae <A 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ’t is something, nothing; ’T was mine, ’tis hie f » iii. 


STSALER.—Wilt thou makea trust a transgression? The transgression is in ‘the stealer Much Ado, i ii. 


-STEALING. — Men say, That Time comes stealing on by night and day. . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
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STEALING. — But age, with his stealing steps, Hath clawed mein hisclutch. . . . Hamelet,v.1 
STEALTH. — I feel this youth’s perfections With an invisible and subtle stealth Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take More composition. . . .... . King Lear, i, 2. 
Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey. . w caex. Sey F e Alea 
STEED. — Or Pheebus’ steeds are foundered, Or N ight kept chained below aa ae . Tombeet iv. 1. 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed Which his aspiring rider seemed to know. . Richard //. v. 2. 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs . . . . » « « Henry V. iv. Prol. 
Instead of mounting barbed steeds To fright the souls of fearful Kaverearics . . Richard 177. i. 1. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Phoebus’ lodging . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2. 
O, farewell! Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrilltrump! . . . . . . . Othello, iii. 3. 
Phcebus ’gins arise, His steeds to water at those springs On chaliced flowers that lies Cymbeline, ii. 3. 
STEEL.— Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, Make tigers tame 7wo Gen. of Ver. iii. 2. 
If my breast had not been made of faith and my heart of steel . . . . . Come. of Errors, iii. 2 
One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel . . 2. © 1. 1 0 1 ew ew ew tw tw ww ew) MS Be 
For my heart Istrue as steel. . . . o © © «© « ©) Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
My desire, More sharp than filed steel, did our me forth . so 0 © « w) Lwelflth Night, iii. 3. 
Now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel . . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 1 ee. King Sohn, ii. 1 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder than steel. . . . . - « « « Richard 17, iii. 2 
Made us doff our easy robes of peace, To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel 1 Henry [V.v.1 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, To make strength stronger. . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 3. 
They supposed I could rend bars of steel And spurn in pieces posts of adamant . 1 Henry VJ. i. 4. 
He but naked, though locked up in steel, Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted 2 Hen. VJ. iii. 2. 
To steel a strong opinion to themselves . . . oe 6 0 e 6 0 ce Lot. and Cress. i. 3 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, As sun an day a a a sed he eS as aa A ee a, 
Like a gate of steel Fronting the sun, receives and renders back . . . ... + - se iti. 3. 

9 

I 

4 


When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk. . . . oe ee ew ew we 6 6Cortolanus, i. 
I will go get a leaf of brass, And with a gad of steel will write these words . . Vetus Andron. iv. 1. 
I warrant thee, my man’s as true as steel . . ;: » 6 © « « Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 4. 


As he plucked his cursed steel away, Mark how the blood of ‘Cesar followed it Fudins Cesar, iii. 2. 
Nor steel, nor poison, Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, Can touch him further Macéeth, iii. 2. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel . . . . - - « - « Hamlet, i. 3. 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel Revisit’st thus the glimpses ofthe moon .. . i. 4 
Heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! . . . . . . . HL 3. 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war My thrice-driven bed of down. . . . . Othello, i i. 3 
STEEP. — Four days will quickly steep themselves in night . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep; Ifit be thus to dream, still let me ‘ecleepi Twelfth Night, iv. t. 
Thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, And steep my senses in forgetfulness 2 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
To climb steep hills Requires slow pace at first . . . oe ee we ww e Hetry VITILI 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, Show me the seen and thorny way to heaven Hamlet, i. 3. 
STEEP-DOWN. — Roast me in sulphur ! Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! . . Othello, v. 
STEEPED me in poverty to the very lips, Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes. . . iv. 2. 
The conquering wine hath steeped our sense In soft and delicate Lethe . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
STEER. — The steer, the heifer, and the calf Are all called neat . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Like youthful steers unyoked, they take their courses, East, west, north, south 2 Heary JV. iv. 2. 
One by one, we’ll weed them all at last, And you yourself shall steer the happy helm 2 Henry V/. i. 3. 
Hulling in The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer Toward this remedy . . Henry VIII. ii. 4. 
A rarer spirit never Did steer humanity . . . o 8 . . Ant. and Cleo. v. . 

3 

7 

2 


» 


STEERED. — Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered se ew ew ow we Cymbeline, iv. 
STELLED. — Would have buoyed up, And quenched the stelled fires . . . . . King Lear, iii. 7. 
STEM. — Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. . . . . - . » « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
This is a stem Of that victorious stock . . 1. 1. 2 2 1 eo ew we . » Henry V. ii. 4. 
And with a dropping industry they skip From stem tostern. . . . . . . . « Pericles, iv. 
Step. — And make a pastime of each weary step . . . «© . « « « YwoGen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
Who after me hath many a weary step Limped in pure love. . . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 7. 
And turn two mincing steps Intoa manly stride . . . . . « « «© « »« Merv. of Venice, iii. 4. 
Your fears, which, as they say, attend The steps of wrong, should move you . . King Fok, iv. 2. 
The sullen passage of thy weary steps Esteem as foil . 2 . © © 0 « 0 » « Richard 11. i. 3 
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Step. — And thy steps no more Than a delightful measure ora dance. . . . . Richard IT. i. 3. 
That is a step On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap 2. 2. . 2 6 6 6 «© «) Macbeth, \. 4. 


Thou sure and firm-set earth, Hear not my steps... iC wa: ofeh, Cer eb el a ok Le. S A 
But age, with his stealing steps, Hath clawed me in his éluteh ewe ee Gow Pf aailel Vid. 
STEP-DAME, — She lingers my destres, Like to a step-dame or adowager . . Afid. N. Dream, i. 
A father cruel, and a step-dame false. . . wee ww we ww) Cymbeline, i. 6. 


STEPHEN Sly and old John Naps of Greece And Peter Turph . « © Lam, of the Shrew, induc. 2. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, His breeches cost him but acrown  . 2. © ©) Othello, ii. 3 
Sterre. — Why art thou here, Come from the farthest steppe of India?) . 0.) Afid. N. Dream, ii. t 
STEPPED. — Since we are stepped thus far in, I will continue . oo. 0. 0...) Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2 
Stepped in so far that, should | wade no more, Returning were as tedious as yo o’er Macbeth, iii. 4. 
STEPPING. — Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty . . . . . . «0 = Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 2 
STERILE with idleness, or manured with industry . 6 2. 6 6 6 6 ee et ew ew ws Othello, i. 3 
STERN. — And sit at chiefest stern of public weal «ww www ww ww we BD Henry Vi 
And with a dropping industry they skip From stem to stern. . 2. 1 2 we we Pericles, iv. 3. 
STERNAGE. — Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy . . . . . . 6 «) ~Henry V. iii. Prol. 
STERNER. — Ambition should be made of sterner stuff 2. . . . 1. ww we Fulins Cesar, iii. 2. 
STERNEST. — Outstare the sternest eves that look, Outbrave the heart most daring JAler. of ben. ii. 1. 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, Which gives the stern’st good-night  A/acébeth, ii. 2. 
STEWARD. — Ne’er did poor steward wear a truer grief For his undone lord . 7vs0n of Athens, iv. 3. 
Accept my grief, and whilst this poor wealth lasts To entertain me as your steward still . . iv. 3. 
Had I a steward So true, so just, and now so comfortable? . 2... oie Wwe fe, a AV 
One honest man — mistake me not — but one; No more, I pray, —and he? sasteward . .. iv. 3. 
It is the false steward, that stole his master’s daughter. . . . . . . « . © « Hamlet, iv. 5. 
Stick. — A devil, a born devil, on whose nature Nurture can never stick. . . . . Tempest, iv. 1. 
I ama kind of burr: I shall stick 2. 2. 6 1. 1 1 ww ee ee ew we) = Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
My father’s rough and envious disposition Sticks me at heart . . . . . «As Vou Like It, i. 2. 
Thy handis but a finger to my fist, Thy leg a stick compared with this truncheon 2 Henry V/. iv. 10. 
They will not stick to say youenvied him . 2. 2. 1 ew ww ee ww) envy WITT. ii. 2. 
This avarice Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root. . . . » 6 6 © Aacheth, iv. 3. 
Like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
That he might stick The smallest opinion on my least misuse . . . . 6 « « + Othello, iv. 2. 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime That sticks on filthy deeds. 2. 2. . 1. 2. 8 we OW 
STICKING-PLACE. — But screw your courage to the sticking-place, And we ’Il not fail. Afacdeth, i. 7. 


Stirr. — For with long travel Iam suff and weary . . oe 6 « « Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
Such a noise arose As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff feprpest 0 oe 6 « Henry VIII. Ww. 1. 
How stiff is my vilesense! . . . «© 6 2 e+ sw ee ~ 0 we ww ew « King Lear, iv. 6. 


STIFFEN the sinews, summon up the blood, Disguise fair nature with hard- favoured rage Hen. V. iii. 1. 
StTicMaTic. — Foul stigmatic, that’s more than thou cansttell . . . . . . . 2 Henry Viiv... 
A foul mis-shapen stigmatic, Marked by the destinies to be avoided . . . . . 3 Henry VJ. ii. 2. 
STIGMATICAL. — Blunt, unkind, Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. . . Com. of Errors, iv. 2. 
STILL. — ’T is old, but true, Still swine eat all the draff. . . . . 1. 1). . Alerry Hrves, iv. 2. 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what itis! . . 3. 4... . «6 e «| Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue As Iam glad Ihave not . . . . . . Aéng Lear,i. 1. 
So still and quiet, that her motion Blushed at herself . 2. 2. . . «ee ee et Othello, i. 3 
Ha! no inore moving? Stillasthe grave . . . ie oe ee ee ee Sad Sec el Mies 
STILL-BORN. — Grant that our hopes, vet likely of fair birth, Should be stillborn . 2 Henry 1V~. i. 3. 
STILLNEss. — A wilful stillness entertain, With purpose to be dressed in an opinion Aver. of Ven. i. 1. 


Soft stillness and the night Become he touches of sweet harmony. . te ot ee ee - oe, Vee 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man As modest stillness and humility . . Henry V. iii 1 
The gravity and stillness of your youth The world hath noted . . . . 1. 2). «0 Othello, ii. 3 
Stinc. — One who never feels The wanton stings and motions of the sense . . Alas. for Aleas. 1. 4 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Thou thyself hast been a libertine, As sensual as the brutish sting itself . © As You Like It, ii. 7. 
Thy sting is not so sharp As friend remembered not . . 2. 1 6 6 6 ee ee eee OT 

t 


If 1 be waspish, best beware my sting . . . we ee ww we e Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Who knows not where a wasp does wear his sing: Ore. Wu Ge AR. UES RS ge pS ed ea Me a ae, A 
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Stinc. — What sharp stings are in her mildest words! . 2. 2. 6 ©. « « « « AM’s Well, iii. 
Betrays to slander, Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s . . . . . «|. Winter's Tale, ii. 
Some say the bee stings: but I say, ’tis the bee's wax... ea .2 Henry V1. iv. 
Though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, Yet look to have them buzz -— - 3 Henry VT. ii. 
I grant, we put a sting in him, That at his will he may do danger with . . . Fulius Caesar, ii. 
Very wisely threat before you sting . . a3 ee ge aa ee ee ee ee ee 2 
And to those thorns that in her bosom fede: To prick aid stingher. .. .. . Hamlet, i. 
These things sting His mind so venomously .. . . - + « . « King Lear, iv. 

STINKING. — You may buy land now as cheap as stinking mackerel . oe 6 6 2 1 Henry IV. ii. 

Stir. — Would I might never stir from off this place. . . . 2... . . «King Fokn, i. 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by night. . . . . bat Ter ies. an Wen Tae wae > Yk 
I will sit as quiet as a lamb; I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak aword . ..... e@ iv. 
This fearful night, There is no stir or walking inthe streets . . . . 2. « «3 $fuedeus Cesar, i. 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage Holds his soul light . . . . ». . + Othello, ii. 


° 
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As the fits and stirs of ’s mind Could best express . . oe eo eo wo) 6 Cynibeline, i. 
STIRRED. — He was stirred With such an agony, he sweat extremely ~ 0 e ©) Henry VII. ii. 1. 
My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred. . . ~ 6 « « Trot. and Cress. in. 3. 
STIRRER. — Give me your hand, sir: an early stirrer, by the food o + ew ee) 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
Our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers . . . - - «© « «© Henry V. iv. 1. 
STIRRING.—Such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, She miglit ha’ been a grandam Love's L. Lost, v Vv. 2. 
No ill Juck stirring but what lights on my shoulders. . . . . . . «. «) Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire. . . ~ 0 6 © 6 ew ww. King Sohn, v. 1. 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance give Before a sleeping giant. . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Have you had quiet guard? Not a mouse stirring aces ee » . . Hamlet, ics 
SrTirRup. — With an old mothy saddle and stirrups of no Kindred E808 Taw of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
STiITCHERY.—Lay aside your stitchery ; 1 must have you play the idle huswife with me Cor/olanus, i. 3. 
Stitcnes. — If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourselves into stitches . . Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
Stitny. — And my imaginations are as foul As Vulcan’s stithy . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Stock. — Let’s be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray. 2. 2 6 + ee "Tam. of the Shrew, i lt. 
We marry A gentler sciontothe wildest stock . . . : ° . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew nether stocks and mend diem and foot them too 1 Henry lV. ii. 4. 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly Was fashioned to much honour . Henry I’//7. iv. 2. 


For virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it . . . . . . Mamelet, iii. 1. 
STockincs. — Remember who commended thy yellow stockings. . . . . +» Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
Tennis, and tall stockings, Short blistered breeches. . . . » 6 we ew we Henry VITT. i. 3. 


His stockings fouled, Ungartered, and down-gyved to his aces wee ew ew e «06 Hamlet, ii. 1. 
StTock1sH.— Nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, But music for the time doth change Afer.o/ Ven.v. 1. 
Stoics. — Let’s be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray. . . . . . . «© » Zam. ofthe Shrew, i. 1. 
STOLEN. — Thou hast stolen both mine office and my name. . . . . . « Com. of Errors, iii. 1. 

They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps . . . - Love’s L. Lost, v. 1. 

And thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ. . Richard //1. i. 

O, theft most base, That we have stol’n what we do fear to keep! . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 

He that is robbed, not wanting what is stol’n, Let him not know’t, and he’s not robbed Othello, iii. 
StomAcH. — Which raised in me An undergoing stomach, to bearup . . . . . «© Temepest, i. 

You cram these words into mine ears against The stomach of my sense. . . . . «© + «© ik 

Do not turn me about; my stomach jis not constant. . . . SP stam eb ee Ta oes as OG 

I would it were, That you might kill your stomach on your meat - . « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 

You come not home because you have no stomach . . 2. « . « 6 et « Com. of Errors, i. 

You have no stomach having broke your fast... ie he id. Be a BE oe a 

He is a very vatiant trencher-man; he hath an excellent stomach . 2 0 6 @ «= Much Ada, i. 

Eat when I have stomach and wait for no man’s leisure . . 2. 6 6 6 0 ee ew ew ee 

Despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach . . . 1. 6 6 6 ew ee i ii. 

I hope, when 1 do it, I shall do it ona full stomach. . . ae ae ee Love $s iE, Lost, i. 

Say, can you fast? your stomachs are too young; And abstinence engenders maladies. . ._ iv. 

A surfeit of the sweetest things The deepest loathing to the stomach brings Mid. NV. Dream, ii. 

Let me praise you while Ihave astomach . . . 1 1. 1 ew ew ew we, Mer. of Venice, iii. 

As there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. . . . As You Like Jt, iii. 
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STOMACH. — Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you. . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
But if you have a stomach, to ’’ti’ God’s name. wwe we ew ee ew ww el 
My banquet is to close our stomachs up, After our great good cheer . . . . . a er ee, Se 
Vail your stomachs, for it is no boot, And place your hands below your husband's (sot ey tec.  WbDe 
Consumes itself to the very paring, and so dies with feeding his own stomach. . Adl’s Well, ict. 
I begin to love, as an old man loves money, with no stomach . 2. 2. 2. 2. ee eo ee CO 2, 
And when my knightly stomach is sufficed, Why then [ suck my teeth . . . . Aung Fohn,i. 1. 
What is ’t that takes from thee Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep? .1 Henry /V’. ii. 3. 
She either gives a stomach and no food; Such are the poor, in health . . . 9 2 /fenry Viv. 4. 
For, if we may, We’ll not offend one stomach with our play. . . . . Henry Vi. Prol. 
Their villany goes against my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it ne og pe eal ae 
They have only stomachs to eat and none to fight 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ew ee ee OH, 
He which hath no stomach to this fight, Let him depart . . . 2. 2. 2.) iv. 3. 
Which is not amiss to cool a man's stomach this hot weather . . .... 2 ren VV i IV. 10. 
All goodness Is poison to thy stomach 2. 6 6 8 6 ee ww ew ew we ew Henry WITT. iii. 2. 
He was a man Of an unbounded stomach . 2. 1 ee ee ee ee ee eM 


Although the cheer be poor, ’T will fill your stomachs. . . . . . « . « Titus Andron. v. 3. 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words With better appetite . . . .  Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
To some enterprise That hatha stomach in’t. . . . . bs, Wt aoe a Flamlet, io, 


I am not well; else I should answer From a full-flowing stomach: » 6 «© «© « King Lear, v. 3. 
*T is not a year or two shows us a man: They are all but stomachs . . . . . « Othello, iti. 4. 
Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge Had stomach forthemall . . . 2... . v2 
Believe not all; or, if you must believe, Stomach not all. . . . . . + « Amt. and Cleo. ii. 4. 
If you are sick at sea, Or stomach-qualmed at land. . 6 6 ee 6 ee + 6 Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
Our stomachs Will make what’s homely savoury «0. 6 6 6 8 8 ee te ew ee eH 
The air is quick there, And it pierces and sharpens the stomach . . . . « «'. Pericles, iv. 1. 
STOMACHING. —'T is not a time For private stomaching . . . . + « + + Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Strong. — Give her no token but stones; for she’s as hard as steel. . . TwoGen. of l'erona, i. 1. 
He is a stone, a very pebble stone, and has no more pity in himthanadog . . .. . . il. 3. 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, Giving a gentle kiss toevery sedge. . . ii. 7. 
Stones whose rates are either rich or poor As fancy values them . . . . Afeas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
Should IT go to church And see the holy edifice of stone? . . . . + « « Mer. of Venice, i. t. 
Books in the running brooks, Sermons in stones and good in every ) thing ~ As Vou Like It, ii. 3. 
I have seen a medicine That’s able to breathe life intoa stone. . . . . . . All’s Well, ii 1. 
An ordinary fool that has no more brain thana stone . . . . . 1. « « Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
I have said too much unto a heart of stone. 2... . il. 4. 
Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not one, Let villany itself forawear ‘ i alee Tale, i. 2. 
Does not the stone rebuke me For being more stone than it? . 2. 6. 2. 6 6 8 ee ee We 
Those sleeping stones, That as a waist doth girdle you about. . . . . ew « Keng Sohn, ii. i. 
This little world, This precious stone set in the silversea. . . 2. . . « « « Richard //. ii. 1. 
And all was as cold asany stone. . bebe eS os cae Ss ea de (we, eo eT Te 
That goddess blind, That stands upon i rolling restless stone. . 1. 2. 6 6 6 ee ew e)(OLih 
As swift as stones Enforced from the old Assyrian slings . . 6. 6. 6 6 6 ew ee ee eM 
If we be forbidden stones, we'll fall to it with ourteeth . . . . . « t Henry VI, iii. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, All scattered in the bottom of the sea. . . Richard 11]. i. 
Like dumb statuas or breathing stones, Gazed each on other. . . . ae ee tee ee | 
Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes, Whom envy hath immuréd within your walls! iv. 
When we first put this dangerous stone asrolling . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 ee ee) 6M enry WITT. v. 
No man is by; And you recant your sorrows toastone . . . . 4. . © « Witus Andron. ii. 
A stone is soft as wax, —tribunes more hard than stones . . 2 1. 6 6 ee ee ee 
You are not wood, you are not stones, butmen  . . 1 we we ew we Fulins Caesar, iii. 


. e e 


es sees ee 


That should move The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny . . 2. 2 2 2 6 6 + ae. ANG 
For fear Thy very stones prate of my whereabout . . 2. 2 1 2 6 ee te ew Macbeth, ii. 
Stones have been known to move and trees tospeak . .. . a of. oe he ge 
His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, Would make them capable oa Hamtel, ili, 4. 
Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, Convert his gyves to graces . . ee AWS 


If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, Why, then she lives. . . . . . Kai ap Lear, V. 3. 
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Stong. — My heart is turned to stone; I strike it, and it hurts my hand . . . . . Othello, iv. 1. 
Are there no stones in heaven But what serve for the thunder? . . . . - « - . v.2. 
Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is ’t not Too dull for your good wearing? . C pnbeline: ii. 4. 

STONE-Bow. — O, for a stone-bow,to hit him inthe eye! .. ~ « « « Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 

STONE-CUTTER. — A stone-cutter or a painter could not have made hin soill . . King Lear, ii. 2. 

Stony. — For stony limits cannot hold love out. . . » Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 2. 

Stoop. — While idly I stood looking on, I found the effect of ove in ‘idleness Lam. of the Shrew, i a 
But yesterday the word of Czsar might Have stood against the world . . . Fulins Cesar, iii. 2. 
Mine enemy’s dog, Though he had bit me, should have stood that night Against my fire A7zg Lear, iv. 7. 

STooL. — To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool . . . . . .« Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 


Stoor. — A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. . . - « « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 7. 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; For grief is proud and makes his owner stoop King Sohn, iii. 1. 
Stop his mouth with a kiss, and let not him speak. . . . « « . Much Ado, ii. . 
These be the stops that hinder study quite, And train our sniellects'te'¥: vain delight Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding! fs “ap we tele Ma, rae Ono 
Nay, you need not to stop your nose, sir; I spake but by : a metaphor eee a Se All's Well, v. 2. 
Will not a calf’s-skin stop that mouth of thine? . . . 2 ee ww wo King Fohn, iii. 1. 


And time, that takes survey of all the world, Must have a ton: ~ 2 6 © « © 1 Henry IV. v. 4. 
Murder thy breath in the middle of aword, And then begin again, and stop again Richard //1. iii. 5. 
Make thick my blood ; Stop up the access and passage to remorse. . . . . . « Macbeth, i. 5. 
They are not a pipe for fortune’s finger To sound what stop she please . . . . . Hamlet, iii. a. 
You would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops . . . ec wee Me 
Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ow We OWE, 
Let ’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, Not to outsport discretion . . . . . Othello, ii. 3 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more . . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee @ ee oe oe ef Ulli. 3. 
I have made my way through more impediments Than vo times yourstop .... . v.2. 
StoppinG the career Of laughing withasigh. . . 7 . 0 6 « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bungshole ~ « « « « Hamlet, v. 1. 
Store. — To your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor ZLove’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
I am debating of my present store . . . oS Ge tw See Te ae ee ee py ee DLO OF Wentcey. 1-3. 
I have better news in store for you Than you expect . 1. « « «© «© @ a we VS 
Your store, I think, is not for idle markets. . 2. 2 6 6 © © «© © © " Twebfth Night, iii. 3. 
And say, what store of parting tears were shed? . «2 6 6 6 6 ee es Richard IT. 1. 4 
We shall have Great store of room, no doubt, left forthe ladies. . . . . . Henry VIII. v. 4. 
Only poor, That when she dies with beauty dies her store. . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; Remember that you call on me = to-day Fulius Cesar, ii. 2. 
And as many to the vantage as would store the world they played for . . 2. . - Othello, iv. 3. 
STOREHOUSE. — I am the storehouse and the shop Of the whole body . . . . . Cortolanus, i. 1. 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, And guardian of their bones. . . . . Macbeth, ii. 4. 
Srortges. — Love’s stories written in love’s richest book. . . + . . . + Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
By misfortunes was my life prolonged, To tell sad stories of my own mishaps . Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
Let us sit upon the ground And tell sad stories of the death ofkings . . . . - Richard IT. iii. 2. 
And breeds no bate with telling of discreet stories . . ew ew ew ew « 2 Henry LV. it, 4. 
And go read with thee Sad stories chanced in the times of old we ew oe ew « Lttus Andron, iii. 2. 
Storm. — I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be past . . . - + © + + Lempest, ii. 2. 
Such a February face, So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness. . . . . « + Much Ado, v. 4. 
I will move storms; I will condole in some measure... . . . . . Sid. N. Dream, i. 2. 
Why, look you, how you storm! I would be friends with you . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 


To watch the night in storms, the day incold. . . ~ « « Lam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: Pour down thy weather . 0 0 oe e King Fohn, iv. 2. 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short . . . .. . + . . + Richard I]. ii. 1. 


Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest . . . il. 4. 
The very beams will dry those vapours up. For every cloud engenders not a storm 3 Henry VJ. v. 3. 
Untimely storms make men expecta dearth . . . 2. 2 6 2 6 © © «© «0 Richard JIT. ii. 3. 
We see The waters swell before a boisterous storm . . . 2.) ea De ge he ee ve 
Everv man, After the hideous storm that followed, was A thing caapired . . « Henry VITA. x. 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, Is come to lay his weary bones among ye . . iv. 2. 
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STORM. — Here are no storms, No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. . . . Zitus Andron. i. 1. 
Now is a time to storm; why art thou still? , . . . : i eh. x Mp lil, 4. 
I have, as when the sun doth light astorm, Buried this shi in erie of asmile frei. aid Crees i,t. 
Blow wind, swell billow and swim bark! The storm is up, and allis on the hazard Yudtus Cesar, v. 1. 
As whence the sun ’gins his retiection Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break A/acbeth, i. 2. 
As we often see, against some sturm, A silence in the heavens . . . 2. . eee) CH amilet, in. 2. 
This contentious storm Invades us tothe skin... . « Aing Lear, il. 4. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, That bide the peling at tints: itiless storm. . . ill. 4 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes May trumpet to the world . .). . . Othello, i. 3 
Greater storms and tempests than almanacs can report. . . 6. . . 6 6 e Ant, ahd Cleo. i. 2. 
By the discandying of this pelleted storm, Lie graveless 2. 6 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ithe 13. 
Story. — Without the which, this story Were most ee eo ah tee oe Se Gs empests 1.2. 


The strangeness of your story put Heaviness in me... Bs a Sie See Re) ad Ja oe, a he Bs 
I long To hear the story of your life, which must Take the ear strangely Re eee ee tee ae a © 
That's a deep story of a deeper love . . . ~ . « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. i. 
Was’t not to this end That thou began’st to iit’ sO Bie a metoiy hs oe ss .) Much Ado, i. i. 
Could she here deny The story that is printed in her blood?. . 1. 1 6 7 ee ee ee 
A pretty slight drollery, or the story of the Prodigal. . 2. . 2. 2. 2. «©. © «2 Henry IV. it. 1. 
This story shall the good man teach his son. . . > 2. 2 « Henry V. iv. 3. 
With rough and all-unable pen Our bending author hath pursied the sory: oi ee. we 4 ae ep, 
Whose heavy looks foretell Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue . . . 3 Henry VJ. ii. 1. 
I'll sort occasion, As index to the story we Jate talked of . . . . . 2 e e)= Richard /17. ii. 2. 
That former fabulous story, Being now seen possible enough, got credit. . . . Henry ’/1J. i. 1. 
There was a lady once, ’t is an old story, That would not bea queen. . . .... . .) «Oo 3. 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story . . . 2. «© « «© « « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 3. 
Honour is the subject of my story Je Sh, sig. te8. tate 0 ew ew) Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
Would well become A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, ‘Authorized by her grandam) = Afacbeth, iii. 4. 
The story is extant, and writ in choice Italian. . . . . Be ~ © « Hanilet, in. 2. 
Her father loved me; oft invited me; Stili questioned me the Slory of a life . ~ « « Othello, i. 3. 
My story being done, She gave me for my pains a world of sighs . 2. 1 1 6 2 ee ew eo 3. 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, And that would woo her . . .. . ae oe 
I will leave to appear hereafter, rather than story him in his own hearing . . . Cpmabeline 3d 1. 4. 
This story The world may readin me .. . ; ek a cat Bi lil. 3. 
I’}] hear you more, to the bottom of your story, And never interrupt YOU iss a (8 Pa be: v. Ie 
StouTNEss. — Rather feel thy pride than fear Thy dangerous stoutness . . . «© Cortolanus, iii. 2. 


Stover. — Where live nibbling sheep, And flat meads thatched with stover . . . . Tempest, iv. t. 
STRAIGHT. — So we seem to know, is to know straight our purpose. . . . . . Adl’s Hell, iv. . 
Do not think I have wit enough to lie straight in my bed. . 2. 2. ew ee Twelfth Night, i. 3 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought . . . . . . Aing Fohn, v. 7 
You are straight enough in the shoulders, you care not who sees ‘your back: . .t Henry IVA, 4. 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, And straight is cold again . . . Fulius Cesar, ww. 3 
STRAIN. — I would all of the same strain were in the same distress . . . . . Slerry Hrves, iil. 3 
He is of a noble strain, of approved valour and confirmed eer: ~ 0 ew ew « Much Ada, ii. 1 
For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure . . Seay Se aah Aare AVR 
Let it answer every strain for strain, As thus for thus and ratichs| a rick for such a a ee ee ee | 
Love is full of unbefitting strains, All wanton asachild . . . . «6 . . . Lowe's L. Lost, v. 2. 
That strain again! it hada dying fall. . 2... woe ew ew ew we Twelfth Night i. 
That so degenerate a strain as this Should once set footing in your generous bosoms 77. and Cr. ii. 2 
I do not strain at the position, — Jt is familiar. . . . % il. 3 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, To imitate the. erates of the gods : Coviblanns: Vv. 3 
I already know thy grief; It strains me past the compass of my wits . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 1 
The strain of man’s bred out Into baboon and monkey . . . . . . «) Ltmon of Athens, i. 1. 
I am to pray you not to strain my speech To grosser issues nor to larger reach. . Othello, iii. 3. 
STRAINED. — The quality of mercy is not strained. . 2. 2 2. e 1 1 ee) Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Nor aught so good but strained from that fair use Revolts from true birth . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 3. 
STRAINING. — I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, Straining upon the start fenry V. iii. 1. 
So out of tune, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ili. 5. 
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STRAIT. — Whom I believe to be most straitin virtue. . . . « « « « « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
I know into what straits of fortune she is driven . . 2. 2. + 6 «© 6 « 1 AS You Like /t, v. 
I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait And so ingrateful, you deny me that . Aing Fohn, v 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, Where one but goes abreast. . . Zvot. and Cress. iii. 
Fiye talents is his debt, His means most short, his creditors most strait. . Timon of Athens, i. 
STRAITNEsS. — If his own life answer the straitness of his proceeding . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
STRAND.—The strand whereon the imperious flood Hath left a witnessed usurpation 2 Henry IV. i. 
STRANGE. — Doth suffer a sea-change Into something rich and strange . . . . . Vesmpest,i 
These are not natural events; they strengthen From strange to stranger . ..... =. ~=«V; 
This is a strange thing ase’er Llookedon . . . 2 1 6 6 se ee ee ee we ee eM 
Most strange, but yet most truly, will I speak. . 2. 1. 2. 2 6 1 « ee) Meas. for Meas. v. 
Ts it not strange and strange ? — Nay, it is ten times strange. . 2. 2. © © © © © ew ee UW 
This is all as true as it is strange: Nay, itisten times true . . 2. «© «© 6 « © «© «© ee OW. 
For to strange sores strangely they strainthe cure . . . 2. 2. 6 © «© «© «© « MuchAdo, iv. 
Is not that strange ?— As strange as the thing Iknownot . . . . «6. «6 2. 6 +. es iv. 
We will with some strange pastime solace them . . . . .. .. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Audacious without impudency, learned without opinion, and strange without heresy. . . . V. 
More strange than true: I never may believe These antique fables . . . Atta. N. Dream, v. 
Grows to something of great constancy; But, howsoever, strange and admirable. . . . . V. 
Tedious and brief! That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow... .... +... Ve 
Now, by twa-headed Janus, Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time . Mfer. of Venice, i. 
When shall we laugh? say, when? You grow exceeding strange . . 2. . 2. 2 © © ew oh 
Thou ’It show thy mercy and remorse more strange Than is thy strange apparent cruelty. . iv. 
He hath strange places crammed With observation . . . oo © 0 es AS Vou Like It, ii. 
Then a soldier, Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pani. gk. a. oe ak ee wt. as oe SM 
Last scene of all, ‘That ends this strange eventful history, Is second childishness. . . . . ii. 
You lisp and wear strange suits, disable all the benefits of your own country . . . . « «iv. 
Believe then, if you please, that I can do strange things . . . . 6 2 1 6 ee @ ew ee) OW 
A pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools. . . 2. . 2. 6 + © « Vs 
*T is I must make conclusion Of these most strange events . . . . 2. 2. «6 - : v. 
’T is strange, ’t is very strange, that is the brief and the tedious of it. . . . All s Well, ii. 
This is as uncivil as strange . 1. 1. 6 1 ee ew et wt we te Twelfth Night, iii. 
In conclusion put strange speech upon me: I know not what ’t was but distraction. . . . Vv. 
The borrowed majesty of England here. —A strange beginning: ‘borrowed majesty!’ King Fokn, i. 
*T is strange that death should sing . . 2. 1. 1. 6 6 6 © © © © © eo we ew ew ew ee OM 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth In strange eruptions . . .. . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
Exceedingly well read, and profited In strange concealments. . . . 2. « « « « ee Hi 


Is it not strange that desire should so many vears outlive performance?. . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 


’T is wondrous strange, the like yet never heard of . . . . . 1 «1 1 e « 6 3 Henry VI. ii. 
You area pair of strange ones . . 1 1 ee we wt ww ww ww ew et Corvtolanus, ii. 
Till strange love, grown bold, Think true love acted simple modesty . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
What particular rarity? what strange, Which manifold record not matches? ison of Athens, i 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand Over your friend that loves you $zdius Cesar, i. 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 2. 1 1. 1 0 ee ew ew Paras | 
So should he look That seems to speak things strange. . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 2 @ “Macbeth, i. 
Your face. my thane, is as a book where men May read strange matters. . . . . « «© 6 oi. 
Within the volume of which time I have seen Hours dreadful and things strange ... ._ ii. 
This is more strange Than sucha murderis . . 6. 6 6 6 + 6 8 © © © © © © © «© id, 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing To those that know me . . . 2. «© 6 © © «© ill. 
You make me strange Even to the disposition that lowe. . . 2. « 6 6 © © © © © © OD 
Strange things I have in head, that will tohand ; Which must be acted ere they may be scanned iii. 
My strange and self-abuse Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. . . 6. 6 8 8 ee) OD 
With this strange virtue, He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy . . . . . 6. 6 0 e ee Ov. 
In the gross and scope of my opinion, This bodes some strange eruption to our state Hamlet, i. 
Murder most foul, as in the best it is; But this most foul, strange, and unnatural . . 2. 2. . i. 
O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! . 2. 1. 2. 1. we oy a 
Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself ae ae 


a 
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STRANGE. —The art of our necessities is strange, That can make vile things precious King Lea, iii. 
There is some strange thing toward . . . . < i Qs Os ee ee NG 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, Life would not veld to age . .... WW. 
She swore, in faith, ’t was strange, ’t was Passi strange, "I was pitiful . . . . . Othello, i. 
Heard you of nothing strange about the streets?. . . . . 6 6 « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
Strange it is, That nature must compel us to lament Our most perysted Beads. ee a oe ee, 
It ’s past the size of dreaming: nature wants stuff To vie strange forms with fancy. . . . V. 
Howsoe’er ’tis strange, Or that the negligence may well be laughed at, Yet is ittrue Cysmedeline, i. 
But, you know, strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds . . 6 6 6 6 8 eee ee 
And I am something curious, being strange 2. 1 ww ee ee ee ee eee 


STRANGELY. — I long To hear.the story of your life, which must Take the ear strangely Zezest, v. 


Commend it strangely to some place Where chance may nurse or end it. . . Winter's Zale, ii. 
You all look strangely on me: and you most; Youare, I think, assured 1 love you not 2 Hexry /V.v 


Strangely-visited people, All swoll’n and ulcerous, pitifulto theeye . . . . . . Alacbeth, iv. 
And long of her it was That we meet here so strangely. 2. . 2 1 1 7 6 ee) Cymbeline, v 
STRANGENESS, — The strangeness of your story put Heavinessin me . . 1... . Lempest, i. 
‘Do not infest your mind with beating on The strangeness of this business . . . . . 2. . Ve 
I am more amazed at his dishonour Than at the strangeness of it. . . . <Aleas. for Meas. v. 
I prithee now, ungird thy strangeness . . . «© - 1 1 ee ee we) Lwelfth Night, iv. 


Will ye not observe The strangeness of his altered countenance? . . . . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Worthier than himself Here tend the savage strangeness he putson . . . Zyvot. and Cress. ii. 


I have derision medicinable, To use between your strangeness and his pride . . . . © eit. 
Put on A form of strangeness as we pass along . 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee Th 
This is above all strangeness... ets 5 deuce er GO ea ea a Mie ear 19: 


He shall in strangeness stand no further off Than i in a politic distance . . . . . Othello, iii. 
STRANGER. — These are not natural events: they strengthen From strange to stranger TJesnfest, v. 
I must never trust thee more, But count the world a stranger for thy sake Zwo Gen. of Verona, v. 


I do desire we may be better strangers . . . . 1. 1. ee ew ee ee AS Vou Like It, iii. 
Gentile sir, methinks you walk like astranger . . . . 2. ee ee +) Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. . . .- «e+ 6 ee ee ew ee All's Well, ii. 


He hath known you but three days, and already you are nostranger . . . . Twelfth Night, \ 
See already how he doth begin To make us strangers to his looks of love . . . 1 Henry /V.i. 
I am a most puor woman, and a stranger, Korn out of your dominions . . . Henry VIII. i. 
Good God, betimes remove The means that makes us strangers! . . . . . . « Macbeth, iv. 
This is wondrous strange! — And therefore as a stranger give it welcome . . . . Hamilet,i. 
As a stranger to my heart and me Hold thee, from this,forever . . . . . . King Lear,i. 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger Of here and every where. . . . +... . Othello, 1. 


And makest his ear A stranger tothy thoughts . .. ..... 26.4 686 f° Se 
As suits, with gentlemen of your knowing, to a stranger of his quality . . . . C ‘apnbeline A i. 
Makes no stranger of me; we are familiar at first . . 2. 2... 2 5 0 ee ew ee ee 
A stranger and distressed gentleman . . . . . 2 1 1 0 ew ee ww ew we) Pericles, ii. 
STRANGERED. — Dowered with our curse, and strangered with our oath . . w . A ing Lear, i. 
STRANGLE.—It is the baseness of thy fear That makes thee strangle thy rropriety 72ve//th Night, v. 
Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing That vou behold the while . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
Strangles our dear vows Even in the birth of our own labouring breath . . rod. and Cress. iv. 
By the clock, ’t is day, And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
STRANGLED. — He has strangled His language in histears . . . . . . « « Henry VIII. Vv. 


STRATAGEM. — Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice,v 
Every minute now Should be the father of some stratagem . . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 
”T is policy and stratagem must do That you affect. . . . 2 2 ee « Titus Andron. ii. 


Alack, that heaven should practise stratagems Upon sosofta subject asmyself! Romeoand Fultet, iii. 


It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe A troop of horse with felt. . . . . . . Aung Lear, iv. 
Straw. — The strongest oaths are straw To the fire’? the blood . . . . . . « . Lemtpest, iv. 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, Out of the path... . . . Kung John, iii. 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, And hold-fast is the only dog. Henry Vii 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, Intending deep suspicion... . Richard 1/1. iii. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire Begin it with weak straws . . Fulins Ceasar, i. 
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STRaw.—Twenty thousand ducats Will not debate the question of this straw. . . . Hamlet, iv.4 


Greatly to find quarrel in a straw When honour ’s at the stake . . . «© 2 2 2 2 eee IWS 
Hems, and beats her heart ; Spurns enviously at straws . . 2. 2. 06 6 6 @ ar fe 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. . 2. . 1 6 © 6 © © ew Ki ie Lear, iv. 6. 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, In short and musty straw ... . iv. 7 
STRAWBERRIES. — A handkerchief Spotted with strawberries. . . . 2. 2 2 6 "Othello, ili. 3 
STRAWBERRY. — The strawberry grows underneath the nettle. . . . .. - . . Henry Vii. 
Stray. — A sheep doth very often stray, An if the shepherd be a while away Zwo Gen. of Ver. i. 1. 
So by many winding nooks he strays With willing sport to the wild ocean . . . . .. .) OL 7 
Here ’s the lord of the soil come to seize me forastray . . i at cat be ek 22 Henry VI. iv. 10. 


I would not from your love make such a stray, To match you where Ihate. . . King Lear, i.1. 
STREAK. — What envious streaks Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 5. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks ofday . . . » + « « « Macbeth, iii. 3. 
STREAM. — The very stream of his life and the business he hath helmed . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, And make a pastime of each weary step Zwo Gen. of Ver. ii. 7. 
To see the fish Cut with her golden oars the silver stream . . ~ « 6 « « Much Ado, iii. 1. 
To forswear the full stream of the world and to live in a nook merely monastic As You Like It, iii. 2. 
To imperial Love, that god most high, Do my sighs stream. . . .. . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
What relish is in this? howrunsthe stream? . 2. . + 6 6 6 e@ 6 ee) Dwelfth Night, iv. 1. 
And two such shores to two such streams made one. . . oe tw ew ew « King Sohn, ii. 1. 
Beads of sweat have s:ood upon thy brow, Like bubbles in a lntetiearbed stream 1 Henry JV. ii. 3. 
We see which way the stream of time dothrun . . . . . 2... © ee) 2 Henry IV. iv. 1. 
As many ways meet in one town; As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea . . Henry V.i. 2. 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams, Twinkling another counterfeited beam 1 Henry VJ. v. 3. 
To the mercy Of a rude stream, that must for everhideme . ... . . . Henry VIII. iii. 2. 
Carries on the stream of his dispose Without observance or respect of any . vot. and Cress. ii. 3 
We will be there before the stream 0’ the people. . . . . . ... =. =. . Coriolanus, ii. 3 
’Gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, And drown themselves in riot ison of Athens, iv. 1. 
Till the lowest stream Do kiss the most exalted shores ofall. . . . . . . © Fudius Casar, i. 1. 
Unsafe the while. that we Must lave our honours in these flattering streams . . . Macbeth, iii. 2. 
STREET. — You shall also make no noise in the streets 2. . 2. 1 1. 1 1 ws « Much Ado, iii. 3. 
A man here needs not live by shifts, When in the streets he meets such golden gifts Com.ofErrors, iii. 2. 
O, if the streets were paved with thine eyes, Her feet were much too dainty! Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Are not the streets as free For me as for you?. . . . 2. . 2 . « «© Zam. of the Shrew, i i. 2. 
I do not without danger walk these streets . . 6. 2 6 6 ee 2 ww «0 Lwelfth Night, iii. 3. 
Old men and beldams in the streets Do prophesy upon it dangerously . . . . Aing Fohn, iv. 2. 
I regarded him not; and yet he talked wisely, and in the street too . . . . . 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 
Wisdom cries out in the streets, and no man regardsit. . . . de oar eee wy, “ae ee, ee. Se! 
Grewa companion to the common streets, Enfeoffed himself to popularity . Se Ver ae eo el ee. eR 
Command the citizens make bonfires And feast and banquet in the open streets . 1 Henry VJ. i. 6. 
Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street . . . . . Romeoand Fulltet, iii. 1. 


I’! about, And drive away the vulgar from the streets. . . . . . . » Fulius Cesar, i. 1. 
I have walked about the streets, Submitting me unto the perilous night foe Ss ee wae od 
This fearful night, There is no stir or walking in the streets . . . . ye ae ae ee ee es 


Dying men did groan, And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets ee a ee ee ee | ae 
Tyranny is dead! Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets . . . . 2... es ithe de 
The sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. . . . . . . . Hamilet,i.1. 
Baked and impasted with the parching streets. . . . . . —  % . . ih, 
To-night we ’ll wander through the streets and note The qualities of people : As aud Cleo. i. 1. 
[ saw her once Hop forty paces through the public street. . . 2. 2. 2. 6 ew we ew ee) Oo 
Heard you of nothing strange about the streets?» 1. 1 1 1 6 ee ew ww ew et ww IM 
The round world Should have shook lions into civil streets . 2. 2... 6 6 os. WE 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set The dogs-o’ the street to bay me C sienbelind v. 5. 
STRENGTH. — My charms are all o’erthrown, And what strength I have’s mine own Tempest, Epil. 
As one nail by strength drives out another. . . 2. 2 1. 1. « « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
O, it is excellent To have a giant’s strength . . . . ee ae . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2 
Hath abused and dishonoured me Even in the strength and height of Sopity ts: Com. of Errors, ¥. 1. 
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STRENGTH. — Yet was Samson so tempted, and he had an excellent strength . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, Ability in means and choice of Ginnds Much Ado, iv. 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak prayers . . . . . . Sd. N. Dream, itl. 
I come but in, as others do, to try with him the strength of my youth . . . As You Like It, i. 
You have seen cruel proof of this man’s strength. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The little strength that I have, I would it were with you. 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ee 
Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare . . . ~ + + Lam. of the Shrew, v 
A charge too heavy for my strength, but yet We'll strive to beat it 2... . / Ad’s Well, ii. 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before I have got strength of limit. . . . Winter's Vale, in. 
He has his health and ampler strength indeed Than most have of hisage . . . . . . + IV. 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 2. 2. 6. 6 6 2 6 6. King John, ii. 
Strength matched with strength, and power confronted power . 6 6 6 6 ee eee Ai 
Bidding me depend Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength». 6 2. 6 8 ee eo 


Coupled and linked together With all religious strength of sacred vows . . 6. 6 6 ee) MT 
I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no strength torepent. . 1 Henry IV. iil. 3. 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, To make strength stronger. . . 2 Henry LV. ii, 3. 
To his former strength may be restored With good advice and little medicine. . . . . « ill r 
Every thing lies level to our wish: Only, we want a little personal aca be Birtne cap ak HENS 
Put the world’s whole strength Into one giant arm. . . erie SG Sg: ota GS ay ey SY AWG 
My lungs are wasted so That strength of speech is utterly denied Me: Soe Boece Soe we VRS 
We will, according to your strengths and qualities, Give you advancement. . . + © « « VW. 5 
I have no strength in measure, vet a reasonable measure in strength . . . . . . Henry Viv. 2. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man? . . . ~ 0 ee «) 8 Henry V1. iii. 2. 
Many blows repaid Have robbed my strong-knit sinews of their strength » . «3 Henry V1. ii. 3. 
Smooths the wrong, Inferreth arguments of mighty strength. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 © © © «© « ili 
And give more strength to that which hath too much . ow. ww ee we ee et we he 
Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength . . . . 1 2. « « «© « «© )0 Richard ITT. v. 3 
Strength should be lord of imbecility . . . . oe ~ 6 © «© «© Trot. and Cress. i. 3s 
IT will wish her speedy strength, and visit her with my prayers a cee “Shin tes ee Coriolanus, i. 3. 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths do fail . . . 2. . 6 . Iw 7 
Women may fall, when there ’s no strength in men. . ae ee Roimeo ae Suliet, ii. 3. 
Love give me strength! and strength shall help afford. . . . . a) ap ad Sehr es con: G* ee AVE 
If you had the strength Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight v. 1 
Airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, Can be retentive to the strenpth of spirit Sfulins Cesar, 1. 3. 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think So brainsickly of things . . . Macbeth, ii. 2. 
The cry is still * They come’: our castle's strength Will laugh a siege toscorn . . ww.) OVE Se 
The single and pecuhar life is bound, With all the strength and armour of the mind . Hamlet, iii. 3. 
This thing ’s to do; Sith I have cause and will and strength and means To do’t . . iV. 4. 
Now let thy friendly hand Put strength enough to ’t oe al Me ee cal ds oe) Re Tene. iv. 6. 
Mauere thy strength, youth, place, andeminence ete are as ce eS. ee ee, WSs 
I'll wrestle with vou in my strength of love . . 2... 2. 6 ee «ee Ant. and oe a 2. 
Yea, very force entangles Itself with strength. . . . . fo a ee cal ae en ar “I TA 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness, That makes the weight: ee a soe «6 TW 1S. 
STRENGTHEN.—These are not natural events: they strengthen From strange to stranger Tent pest, Vv. 1 
Persever in that clear way thou goest, And the gods strengthen thee}... . . Pericles, iv. 6. 
STRENGTHENED with what apology you think May make it probable need . . . Ad/’s Well, ii. 4. 


STRENGTHLESS,—Fever-weakened joints, Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life 2 Henry /V. i. 


Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is numb, Unable to support this lump of clay 1 He. V/. ii. 


STRETCH. — Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, Hold hard the breath . Henry V. iii. 
This kiss, if it durst speak, Would stretch thy spirits up into the air... . . King Lear, iv. 
That would upon the rack of this tough world Stretch him out longer . . 6... 0. 2.~=«*FtC«Yzw 
There ’s not a minute of our lives should stretch Without some pleasure . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Which swelled so much that it did almost stretch The sides o’ the world . . . Cysmbeline, iii. 

STRETCHED. — Extremely stretched and conned with cruel pain... . . Mid. N. Dream. v. 
His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling . . 2. 2. 6 6 « « 2 Henry VW1. iii. 
And thou most reverend for thy stretched-out life... . » . « Trot. and Cress. i. 

STRETCHES. — Therefore my grief Stretches itself beyond the hour of death . . 9 2 Henry IV. iv. 
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STRETCHES. — That stretches from an inch narrow toanell broad . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 4. 
STRETCHING. — That the stretching of a span Buckles in his sum of age . . As You Like It, iii. 2. 


Strew.—To avoid deceit, I mean to learn; For it shall strew the footsteps of myrising Aung Yohn, i.1 


_ She may strew Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds . . . . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 5. 
StTREwED. — So I have strewed it in the common ear, And so it is received . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 3. 


Is supper ready, the house trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept?. . Vast. of the Shrew, iv. 1 


Whose want, and whose delay, is strewed with sweets. . . . . ~ . . . All’s Well, it. 4. 


I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, And not have sirewed thy crave Hasmilet, v. 1 
STREWING. — Merry hours Forerun fair Love, strewing her way with flowers . Love’s L. Lost, iv. 

Herbs that have on them co!d dew o’ the night Are strewings fitt’st for graves . Cymbeline, iv. 
STREWMENTS.—Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, Her maiden strewments. . /familet, v. 


3 
2 
I. 
STRICKEN. — Why, let the stricken deer £O weep, The hart ungalled play . . ... . .~ iii2. 
2 
5 
3 


Strict. — This fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest . . : eh Sy “Se. ade Att goa pan ae 
.You undergo too strict a paradox, Striving to make an ugly deed look fair Timon of Athens, ii. 
StTrRIcTURE. — A man of stricture and firm abstinence. ; « « « « Meas. for Meas. i. 


STRIDING. — And pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding he blast - 2 6 « «© Macbeth, i. 7. 
STRIFE.—One that, above all other strifes, contended especially to know himself Meas. for Aleas. iii. 2. 
’T is holy sport to be a little vain, When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
I will compound this strife: ’T is deeds must win the prize . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, i:. 1. 
Artificial strife Lives in these touches, livelier than life. . . . . . . . Timon of Athens,i. 1. 
Pursue me lasting strife, If, once a widow, ever I be wife! . 2. 2. . 6 ee « © Hamlet, iii. 2. 
’T is the soldiers’ life To have their balmy slumbers waked with strife . . . . . . Othelle, il. 3. 


STRIKE. — Now you strike like the blind man . . . see ee 2 Much Ado, ii. 1. 
It strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a Tittle » room. . . . As Vou Like It, vi. 3. 
If you strike me, you are no gentleman . . . ee ew ew ew ew ew) Tam, of the Shrew, i. 1. 


I know my lady will strike him: if she do, he ll smile te ew tw ww ww Lewelfth Night, iii. 2. 
The heavens themselves Do strike at my injustice . . . . . - + « + + Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish . 2 6 6 1 ee ee ee ee  Riehard Hl. ii. 1, 
Such as will strike sooner than speak, and speak sooner than drink . . . . «1 Henry IV. il. 3. 
He that strikes the first stroke, I’ll run him upto the hilts . . 2... . . . . Meury V~. il, 1. 
By some odd gimmors or device Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike on 1 Henry VI. i. 2. 
Strike on the tinder, ho! Give mea taper! call up all my people! . . 2. 2. «6 + + Othello, an 2 
It strikes me, past The hope of comfort. . . . . - we ew ew ew ew ew 6 Cymnbeline, iw. . 


STRIKERS. — No foot-land rakers, no long-staff sixpenny striker woe ew ew ew et Henry TV in. 


STRING. —I’'ll knit it up in silken strings With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots 720 Gen. of Ver.i i. 7. 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings Most ponderousand substantial things! . Aleas. for Meas. li. 2. 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 2. 6 6 6 6 6 6 8 ee ees King John, V. 7: 
When such strings jar, what hope of harmony? 2... 6 6 6 ee ee + 2 2 Henry VILA. 
Harp not on that string, madam; thatis past. . . 2. 6. 6 © © © © © * Richard IIT. iv. 4- 
I would ’t were something that would fret the string, The master-cord on ’sheart! Heury VI//. ii. 2. 
Take but degree away, untune that string, And, hark, what discord follows! Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Heart with strings of steel, Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! . . . . - . Hamlet, ii.. 3. 


His grief grew puissant,and the strings of life Began tocrack . . . + + «© + King Lear, v. 3 


Egypt, thou knew’st too well My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings Ant. and Cleo. i. rT. 
Strive. — If the ill spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive todwell with ’t — Tempest, 1. 2. 
As adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends . Yam. of the Shrew, i, 2. 


T know I love in vain, strive against hope . . . an Ty? xh tase ah All's Well, i 3- 
Strive not with your breath; For all in vain comes counsel tohisear. . . . - Richard lI. i.1 


So strives the woodcock with the gin. So doth the cony struggle inthe net . . 3 Henry VI. i. 4. 
I'll strive, with troubled thoughts, totakea nap... 2 6 6 ee 6 ee «Richard 111. V. 3. 
I will strive with things impossible; Yea, get the better of them... . .) Fulius Caesar, ii. 1. 
Whose every passion fully strives To make itself, in thee, fair and admired! . Avt. and Cleo. i. 1. 
Strivest. — What thou hast not, still thou strivest toget . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 1. 


StrivinG.—You might have been enouch the man you are, With strivinie lesstobeso Coriolanus, iii. 2. 
You undergo too strict a paradox, Striving to make an ugly deed look fair . Tisnon of Athens, iii. 5. 


Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well... 0. 0. ee ew et ee ee) «King Lear, i. 4. 


STROKE. — More welcome is the stroke of deathtome . . . « + « © « «© « Richard //. iii. 1 
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Strrokg. — You may stroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound. . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Many strokes, though with a little axe, Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak 3 Hexry VJ. ii. 
Strokes received, and many blows repaid, Have robbed my strong-knit sinews of their strength 11. 
And all That made me happy at one stroke has taken For ever from the world Henry V//1/. ii. 


Not fierce and terrible Only in strokes .. wee ew ew ew we) 6Coriolanus, i. 
TT is fond to wail inevitable strokes, As ‘tis to ‘laugh at? OMe 4. te Og ek Se eS 
Good words are better than bad strokes. 2. 1. 1 1 6 ee ee te ew ew Ftblius Cesar, v. 
So they Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe . . . «6 +e ee ee ee) Macbeth, i. 
Certain issue strokes must arbitrate 2. 6. 6 6 ew eee te we ee ee 
Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes . . i we eee! We ow, oa Fhe 5. 
Thou whom the heavens’ plagues Have humbled to all eirokes ~ 2 ee e we King Lear, iv. 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke Of quick, cross lightning . . . . 6. 6 «© « + «| iv. 
Some distressful stroke That my youth suffered . . . . 6. 2 6 ee we ew ee Othello, i. 
Yet would I knew That stroke would prove the worst!. . . . 2. 6 2 «© «© « wa SG WG 


So tender of rebukes that words are strokes, And strokes deathto her . .. . Conbeiies iil. 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, Which hurts, and is desired . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
STRONG. — O well-knit Samson! stroug-jointed Samson! . . . . « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Is it possible, on such a sudden, you should fall into so strong a iliwe? ~ « «As You Like It, i. 
Wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant? 2.6 6. ee ee ew ee te 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty . . . . . « . Bg Gen op ee B® he 
Thou little valiant, great in villany! Thou ever strong upon the Btrdnger side! . King Fohn, iit. 
Strong reasons make strong actions . . 2 6 6 6 6 ee eo ee ee we we ew HD 
We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. . 2 6. 6 6 8 ee ee ew ee we ew OM 
Strong as a tower in hope, lcryamen . . 2. 6 + + ee 0 ee ee @ Richard IT. i. 
And in account Nothing so strong and fortunateasI . . . 2. 6 6 «© 6 © et Henry lvViv. 
His grim aspect, And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs . . . . . . «1 Henry VI.ii. 
I am strong-framed, he cannot prevail with me . . . . . . 6 ee ee + Richard 111.1. 
The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountains cut. . . . . . ©.) Trot. and Cress. i. 
You are as strong, as valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more gentle . . . . . + + «) he 
An esperance so obstinately strong, That doth invert the attest of eyesandears . . - .. VY. 
. . « Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
Shall we sound him? [| think he will stand very strong with us... . . Fulins Cesar, ir. 


Be strong and prosperous In this resolve e: eta Ge he 


O constancy, be strong upon my side, Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and pans . on 
I am armed so strong in honesty That they pass by me as the idle wind. . . . . iv. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 6 ee et es Macbeth, il. 
Into a jealousy so strong That judgement cannot cure . . . a a » « Othello, ir. 
Trifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ ae ee ee | 
This is not strong enough to be believed Of one persuaded well of—. . . . . Cymbeline, ir. 
From proof as strong as my grief and as certain as I expect my revenge ee ee ee ee ae ee 
I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 2. 2 1 2 6 ee ee wee ee ew CL 


It hath been still observed: and we are strong incustom . . . ~ 2 « « « Pericles, iii. 
STRONGER.—I would your spirit were easier for advice, Or stronger for your need Winter's Tale, iv. 
Thou little valiant, great in villany! Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! . Aung Fohn, iii. 
What motive may Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? . . . 2 6 6 6 ee OM 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, To make strength stronger. . . .2 Henry IV. i. 


Our peace will, like a broken limb united, Grow stronger for the breaking . . . . . . .~ Iv. 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! . . 1... eee ee) 02 Henry VI. in. 
I melt, and am not Of stronger earth than others. . . . . 2. « . Cortolanus, v. 


Think you I am no stronger than my sex, Being so fathered atid sO ; husbanded: ? Sulius Cesar, ii. 


Thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than the church . . . . er Hamlet, v 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, Crack thy frail case! . . . . “Ant. and Cleo. iv. 


Here ’s a voucher, Stronger than ever law could make. .. . we 6 ew e) Cymnbeline, ii. 
STRONGEST. — Even in the instant of repair and health, The fit is sinonnest . . « King Sohn, tir. 
They well deserve to have, That know the strong’st and surest way to get . . . Richard //. in. 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works . . 2. 6 1 ee ee ew ee ee Hamlet, ii. 
STRONGLY. — As strongly As words could make up vows. . . . « Meas. for Meas. v. 
And this will witness outwardly, As strongly as the conscience does within. . . Cysibeline, ir. 
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STROVE. — Patience and sorrow strove Who should express her goodliest. . . . King Lear, iv. 
StTruck. — He struck so plainly, I could too well feel his blows . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Myself am struck in years, I must confess . . . . 1 2. ee 6 ee) 6Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Who struck this heat up after I was gone?. . . . oe 0 ew ww tw we 8 Henry LV. 1, 
Such as fear the report of a caliver worse had a struck fowl ora hurt wild-duck. . . . .~ iv. 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, Though many dearer, in this bloody fray . . . v. 
Then is sin struck down like an ox, and iniquity’s throat cut likeacalf. . . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
Oft have I struck Those that I never saw and struck them dead . . ........ = iv. 
Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous . . . © 0 0 0 0 ee Richard ITI, i. 
Shadows to-night Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard Sa a. er BS Se. eS a 
My rage is gone; And I am struck with sorrow . . . . 1 « 6 6 © «© «© « Coriolanus, v. 
I am glad that my weak words Have struck but thus much show of fire. . . $udius Cesar, i. 
STRUCKEN blind, Kisses the bare ground with obedient breast. . . . . . .Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, The clock hath strucken twelve Comm. of Errors, i. 
He that is strucken blind cannot forget The precious treasure of his eyesight lost Romeo and Fultet, i. 
STRUGGLE.— Need you beso boisterous-rough? I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still King Fokn, iv. 1. 
So strives the woodcock with the gin. So doth the cony struggle in the net . . 3 Henry V/. i. 4. 
STRUGGLING. — His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling . . . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, Art more engaged!. . . . . +. + « «. Hamlet, iii. 3. 
StTrRuMPET. — Hugged and embraced by the strumpet wind! . . . . . . » Mer. of Venice, ii. 6. 
’T is the strumpet’s plague To beguile many and be beguiled by one . . . . . . Othello, iv. 1. 
StTRuNG. — For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews . . . . Ywo Gen. of Verona, iii. 2. 
As sweet and musical As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair . . . Love’s L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Strut. — Does he not hold up his head, as it were, and strut in his gait?. . . Merry Wives, i. 4. 
A poor player That struts and frets his hour upon the stage . . . . . . . « « Macbeth, v. 5. 
Make us Adore our errors; laugh at ’s,while we strut To our confusion . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
StruTTING.—Like a strutting player, whose conceit Lies in his hamstring . . Zrot. and Cress. i. 3. 
STUBBLE-LAND. — His chin new reaped Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home 1 Henry JV. i. 3. 
STUBBORN. — Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron?. . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 1. 
Thou art said to have a stubborn soul, That apprehends nofurther than this world Afeas. for Meas. v. 1 
Therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron. . . . . Henry V.v.2. 
She is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 2 2. 6 2 6 0 6 8 © © 6 oe « «xD Ot. and Cress. i. t. 
Do not give advantage To stubborn critics «2 6. 6 6 6 6 © we ew ew ee ee ee UM 
You bear too stubborn and too strangeahand. . . . . 6 « «© © © © «© fulins Cesar, i. 2. 
STUBBORNEST. — It is the stubbornest young fellow of France. . . . . . As You Like It, int. 
STUBBORNNESS.—Happy is your grace, That can translate the stubbornness offortune . . li. 3. 
To persever In obstinate condolement is a course Of impious stubbornness. . . . Hewlet 1. 2. 
Stuck. —A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger. . . . «© - 6 © © Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ Stuck in my throat . . . . . . . « Afacbeth, ii. 2. 
If he by chance escape your venomed stuck, Our purpose may hold there . . . . Hamilet, iv. 7. 
STuDENT.—Negligent student! learn her by heart.—By heart and in heart, boy Love’s L. Lost, iii. 1. 
Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from his book . . . . . Alerry Wives, iil. 1. 
Nor lean enough to be thought a good student . . . . . «ee © ©) Dwelfth Night, iv. 2. 
StupiEep. — I have studied eight or nine wise words to speak toyou . . . . . Much Ado, in. 2. 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent To please his grandam. . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
He died As one that had been studied in his death . . 2. 2 2 ee ee te +) Macbeth, i. 4. 
’T is a studied, not a present thought, By duty ruminated. . . . . . « » Amt. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
Stupigs. — Being transported And rapt in secret studies . . . . 2. 2. + «© © +) Lempest, i. 2, 
Thou hast metamorphosed me, Made me neglect my studies, lose my time 72wo Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 
For interim to our studies shall relate In high-born words the worth of many aknight Z. L. Lost, i. 1. 
Tutored in the rudiments Of many desperate studies . . . . . . « « As You Like It, v. 4. 
Let us breathe and haply institute A course of learning and ingenious studies Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man After his studies or his usual pain? . 2. . 6 ss lil, x. 
Who studies day and night To answer all the debt he owesto you. . . . . » 1 Henry Tv. 1. 3; 
All studies here I solemnly defy. 2. 1 6 6 6 6 ee te oe we we ww tw we we LY, 
All your studies Make me a curse like this. 2 6 1. 6 6 1 0 0 @ 6 © Henry VIII. iit. 1. 
We are ready To use our utmost studies in your service . 2 6 © © © © © © © © © e« ili. 
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Stupy. — The idea of her life shall sweetly creep Into his study of imagination. . Much Ada, iv. 1. 
What is the end of study? let me know . . . 1 1 6 te ew tw ew ww Love's L. Lost, i. t. 
That is study’s god-like recompense . . . ee oe ee ee ee eee eee 
I will swear to study so, To know the thing la am forbid tO KNOW? foe Oe. ec Go Her We 
To study where I well may dine, When | to feast expressly am forbid . . . 2. 1. 1 1 2 eo ie 
Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, Study to break it and not break my troth . . . . © i. 
If study’s gain be thus and this be so, Study knows that which yet it doth not know ... . in. 
These be the stops that hinder study quite, And train our intellects to vain — a ae eee 
Study me how to please the eye indeed By fixing it upon a fairereye. . . re ee 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, That will not be deep-searched with saiiey leaks % 6 eee 
So you, to study now it is too late, Climb o’er the house to unlock the litle gate. . . . 2 wd 
While it doth study to have what it would It doth forget to do the thing itshould . . . . Jia. 
Study his bias leaves and makes his book thineeyes . 2. 2 1 1 1 6 8 ew ew ew ee ew CV 
You, or you, Have found the ground of study’s excellence . . 2. 2. . 2. . 6 © 6 e %) Ave 3. 
You have in that forsworn the use of eyes And study too. . . 1 6 1 ew 6 ew we ee OM Be 


We have made a vow to study, Tords, And in that vow we have forsworn our books. . . IV. 3 
Sleeps easily because he cannot study .. . se 6 6 © oe we) AS You Like It, lil, 2. 
It is my study To seem despiteful and ungentle to you iM a eae. ae a Vv. 2. 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 2. 6 6 6 6 ew ew we we Tam. of the Shrew, Leos 
Where did you study all this goodly speech? . . . . ‘ es eS aw NS he 


It hath its original from much grief, from study and perturbation of the bain . . 2 Henry IV~.i. 2. 
You would say it hath been all in all his study . . «©. 1. . 2 1 6 «© 2 w . Henry Vii. t. 


And never noted in him any study, Any retirement. . . . . ' Gas Oe a Gt es ede 
Unless my study and my books be false, The argument you held was aeons . . 1 Henry VI... 
And fitter is my study and my books Than wanton dalliance. . . Saf Soe OVEN 


And entertain some score or two of tailors, To study fashions to adorn my body. Richard IIT, i. 2. 
Sturr. — We are such stuff As dreams are madeon . . . 2. 1. we et ew ww LOMpOCSty iV. 1 
Nature never framed a woman’s heart Of prouder stuff. . . . . . . . + « Much Ado, iti. 1 
I never knew man hold vile stuff sodear . . . 1. 1 6 ee ee ew ©) = Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
This is the silliest stuff that ever [heard . . . . oe ew ew ew ew « Mid. N. Dream, v.1 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, I am to learn 2 ee ew ww wt Mer. of Venice, i. 
Do not seek to stuff My head with more ill news, foritisfull . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 2 
Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff As puts me from my faith. . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
There ’s in him stuff that puts him to these ends. . . ~ 2 ee « Henry VIII. 1.1. 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory Of vouE best graces in yourmind . . ili. 2. 
Thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth That thou art even natural in thine art 771. of Ath. v. 1. 


Ambition should be made of sterner stuff .. . Fulius Cesar, iii. 2. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff Which weighs ee the heart . . Macbeth, v. 3. 
There was no such stuff in my thoughts. — Why did you laugh then? . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Let me wring your heart; for so I shall, If it be made of penetrable stuff . . . . . «© © ilk 4. 
You must not think That we are made of stuff so flatanddull . . 1. 2. 1. 6 6 es se we IMT 
Vet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conscience To do no contrived murder. . . . . « Othello, i. 2. 
Nature wants stuff To vie strange forms with fancy . . . ee ane Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
I do not think So fair an outward and such stuff within Bndows a man but he . . Cymbeline, i. 1. 
’T is still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen Tongue and brain not. . , fo ig Meas 
Sturrep.—They are stuffed with protestations And full of new-found oaths Two Cen, of Verona, iv. 4. 
Stuffed with all honourable virtues . . ‘ a : . . « Much Ado ivi. 
He is no less than a stuffed man: but for the stuffing: — well, we are all mortal. . . . . «bt 
An excellent perfume. —I am stuffed, cousin; I cannot smell . . . . . ooh gow Ge CIR 


Nobly trained, Stuffed,as they say, with honourable parts . . . . . - Romeo and Fuliet, i. 5. 
With a bombast circumstance Horribly stuffed with epithets of war. . . . » » - Othello,i. 1. 


STuFFING the ears of men with false reports . . . te ew ew ew ew « 2 Henry IV. Induce. 
StumBLe. — My tongue should stumble in mine rer words ene . « 2 Henry VI. iii. 2 
Men that stumble at the threshold Are well foretold that danger lurks within . 3 Henry VI. iv. 7. 
Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast . . . . . 2. 6 « 6 « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 3. 
STUMBLING. — The stumbling night did part our weary powers . . . . . . King Fohn, v. 5. 


Stunc.— For with doubler tongue Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung Mid. N. Dreamy iii. 2. 
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Stunc. —’T is given out that, sleeping in my orchard, A serpent stungme . .. . Hamlet, i. 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung Are of the adder . . . . . . . . . King Lear, v. 


5. 


T. 


Stupip. — Is he not stupid W:th age and altering rheums?. . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Sty. — This dull world, which in thy absence is No better than a aly » - « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 


StryG1an.—Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks Staying for waftage . Tyvot. and Ciess. iii. 2. 
StTyLe. —I can construe the action of her familiar style . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 3. 
They have writ the style of gods And made a push at chance and ufferance - - Much Ado, v.1. 


Be it as the style shall give us cause toclimb inthe merriness . . . . . . Love’sL. Lost, i. 
Il am much deceived but I remember the style. . .... . if ee . iv. 


That can translate the stubbornness of fortune Into so quiet and so eWeeta style A Ss You Like Tt, ii. 


’T is a boisterous and a cruel style, A style for challengers . . . ..... iv. 
Whose large style Agrees not with the leanness of his purse .......2 ey Vv I. i. 
Plain and not honest is too harshastyle. . . . . 2 + 0 0 ww t) Richard ITT. iv. 
Styx. — Shouldst thou take the river Styx, I would swim after - . . » « Tvot. and Cress. v. 
SupyectT.—As subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution and thaw Merry Wives, iii. 
Thouglits are no subjects; Intents, but merely thoughts . ... . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 


Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll To every varied object . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince, Even such a woman oweth to her husband 7am. of Shrew, v. 
One that indeed physics the subject, makes old hearts fresh . . . 1. 1. Wanter’s T. ale, i. 
What subject can give sentence on his king? . . . > Ge) ie. ine at eR hare TL, Ay: 
Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost A naked sibieet to the weeping clouds: 2 Henry IV. i. 
We are time’s subjects, and time bids be gone. . . Bae a Cas vac ae, 1 SS ee 
Lord, Lord, how subject we o!d men are to this vice of ving? ee eee ar eee ee es 
’T is a subject for a sovereign toreasonon..... 2 ee ww ew ew ew) 6 Menry V. iii. 


Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul i ishisown ..... e+... iv. 
I cannot fight upon this argument; It is too starved a subject for my sword 70%. and Cress. i. 


Honour is the subject of my story . . . . ~ 0 0 0 ww ww tl wl Fehins Caesar, i. 
His will is not hts own; For he himself is subject tohisbirh . ..... . . Hamlet, i. 
SuBMISSION. — Be not as extreme in submission As in offence. . . . . . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me To this submission . . . . . . . . « Richard 1]. iv. 
O calm, dishonourable, vile submission! Alla stoccata carries itaway . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
SusscriBe. — I will subscribe him acoward . .... . wo 6 ew ew ew ew Much Ado, v 
As sworn to do, Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep it too ~ 2 © « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Will vou subscribe his thought, and say he is? . 2. . 1 6 e 6 ew e”) Lvot. and Cress. ii. 
In his blaze of wrath subscribes To tender objects . . . «oS ie Ge oe ee ee |e 
SUBSCRIPTION. — You owe me no subscription : : then let fall Your horrible pleasure Ki ing Lear, iii. 
SussTance. — I ken the wight: he is of substance good. . . . .. . . . Merry Wives, i. 
Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues . . . ctiee Ee wee e, eh ce ee. Ay 
He shail not knit a knot in his fortunes with the finger of my substance a ee. NG 
If you should here disfurnish me, You take the sum and substance that I have 7zvo Gen. of Verona, iv. 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow In underprizing it . . <Afer. of Venice, iii. 
So far this shadow Doth limp behind the substance . . 2. 6. 6 ee oe ee ew ee OH 
Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows . . . «1 1 ee ee ee Richard I]. ii. 
Our security, Grows strong and great in substance and in power . . 2. 6 06 6 6 © ee) Al 


He hath put all my substance into that fat belly ofhis . . . . . . . « « «2 Henry IV, ii. 
I am but shadow of myself: You are deceived, my substance isnot here . . .1 Henry V1. ii. 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength . . . 1. 0. 6 6 ee we ew ee ew OU 
Perspicuous even as substance, Whose grossness little characters sum up . Trot. and Cress. i. 


Grief has so wrought on him, He takes false shadows for true substances . . Zitus Andron. iii. 
As thin of substance as the air And more inconstant than the wind . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Conceit, mere rich in matter than in words, Brags of his substance, not of ornanient ae ae | 
Wolvish-ravening lamb! Despised substance of divinest show! . . . baile oe 4e 


The dram of eale Doth all the noble substance of a doubt To his own scandal . « Hamlet, i. 
The very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow ofa dream . . ... 2...) Ui 
Susstitutge. — A substitute shines brightly as a king Until a king be by . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 


We have there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency . . 2. 2. 1. 6 1 6 6 « «© « Othello,i. 3 


SuBSTRACTORS. — They are scoundrels and substractors that sayso. . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 3 
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SusBTiLtres. — You do yet taste Some subtilties o’ the isle . . 2. 2 6 6 «© © + » Tempest, v 
SuBTLE. — Am I politic? am I subtle? am la Machiavel?. . 2 1. 2...)  Alerry Wives, i. 
He is equal ravenous As he is subtle, and as prone to mischief. . . . . . « Henry V///. i. 
Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness . . . . 2 ee e «6 6 Lv0t. and Cress. ii. 
Like to a bow] upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled past the throw. . . . . Coriolanus, v. 
We are beastly, subtle as the fox for prey, Like wariike as the wolf for what we eat Cysrbedine, iii. 
Susurss. — Dwell [ but in the suburbs Of your good pleasure? 2... ww.) Fulius Casar, i. 


SuccCEEDERS. —<Airy succeeders of intestate joys, Poor breathing orators of miseries! Richard ///. iv. 
SucCEEDING.—Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, No son of mine succeeding Macbeth, in. 


SucceEps. — That not another comfort like to this Succeeds in unknown fate . . . Othello, il. 
Success. — Doubt not but success Will fashion the event in better shape . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
And so success of mischief shall be born... 2 6 eo we) 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Didst thou never hear That things ill-got had ever P bad success ? > 2 ee ew « 1 3 Henry V1, ii. 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, Can qualify the same . . . . . TYvrot. and Cress. ii. 
Why hath it giv en me earnest of success, eee inatruth?. . . .. . . Macbeth, i. 
They met me in the day of success. . . Oe He eres Be Gag Saks ee. a we A 
If the assassination Could trammel up the consequence, and catch With his surcease success. i. 
My speech should fall into such vile success As my thoughts aim not at. . . . . Othello, iii. 
And smooth success Be strewed before your feet! . . 1. 2. 2. . © « « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
SuCCESSANTLY. — Then go successantly, and plead to him . . . . w . ee Lttus Andron. iv. 
SUCCESSFULLY. — Alas, he is too young ! yet he looks successfully . . . . . As Vou Like /t, i. 
SUCCESSIVELY. — Is it upon record, or else reported Successively from age to age? Richard /11/. iii. 
Successors. — All his successors gone before him hath done’t . . . . . «= Alerry Wives, i. 
Succour. — With travel much oppressed And faints for succour . . . . «0 AS Fou Like It, ii. 
Suck. — Where the bee sucks, there suck I: In acowslip’s bell Tlie . 2. . . . . Tempest, v 
I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs . . . . « « AS You Like /t, ii. 
Like horse-leeches, my boys, To suck, to suck, the very blood tosuck!. . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Suck1nc. — Was in the mouth of every sucking babe. . . . 2. 6 © ee @)=6t Henry V1. iii. 
As is the sucking lamb or harmless dove. . . . ‘ o 0 0 ow ew 8 BHenry VI. ii, 
Suckie. — To do what? — To suckle fools and chionicle small beer. . . . . «. « Othello, ii. 
SuppEN. — I am too sudden-bold: To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
Is it possible, on such a sudden, you should fall into so strong a liking? . . . As Fou Like It, i. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, Seeking the bubble reputation . . . . .~ ii 
There was never any thing so sudden but the fight of tworams. . . . 1 6 6 ee ee COW, 


Join riot with grief, fair woman, do not so, To make my end too sudden. . . . Richard II. vy. 
You wish me health in very happy season; For I am, on the sudden, something ill 2 Henry JV. iv. 
As sudden As flaws congealed in the spring of day . . . 1. « «© «© «© we w 2. ve 
He’s sudden, ifa thing comes in his head . . . « « © © © «© we et we eB Venies VI. v. 


You were ever good at sudden commendations . . . . . 6 « « « « «© Henry VIII. vy. 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; Too like the lightning . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
He is rash and very sudden incholer. . 2. . « 6 © © © «© © © © © © «© «06 Othello, ii. 
But on the sudden A Roman thought hath struck him. . 2. . 2. 6 6 © « Ant. and Cleo. i. 


Sue. — We were not born to sue, buttocommand . . . . . . 6 2 « «© =.) Richard /1. i. 
To sue, and be denied such common grace: My wounds ache at you. . . Timon of Athens, iii. 
SuFFER. — Nothing of him that doth fade But doth suffera sea-cchange .. . . - Yemtpest, i. 
Am armed To suffer, with a quietness of spirit act oe 2 0 eo ee) Mer. of Venice, iv. 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, And is not careful what they mean thereby 7%tus A ndron. iv. 
For thou hast been As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing . . . . « » . Hamlet, iii. 


Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the mind . . . 2 2 0 ee eo ew ew ew es King Lear, iii. 
SUFFERANCE. — Your sorrow hath eaten up my sufferance . . . . « « « « Merry Wives, iv. 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great As when a giant dies. . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
If not a present remedy, at least a patient sufferance . . . 2. 2 1 0 2 « «0 Much Ado, i. 
They have writ the style of gods And made a push at chance and sufferance . . ... OY: 


Sufferance is the badge of all ourtribe . . . 2 ee ew ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
What should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, revenge el ike Fara i cas FN 
Well, of sufferance comes ease . . . ee oa a a a a nae ee Dey Vey. 


*T is a sufferance panging As soul and body’ aeevering:2 oe ew ew ew ew ww) Menry VILI. ii. 
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SuFFERANCE. — Her sufferance made Almost each pangadeath . . . . . . .Henry VIII. v. 
Patience herself, what goddess e’er she be, Doth lesser blench at sufferance . Zvoz. and Cress. i. 


Your last service was sufferance, ’t was not voluntary . . . : ee es es eal. NG 
Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time Hath made thee hard i in nm . Timon of Athens, iv. 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish . . ... . 0 0 we) Fulins Cesar, i. 


The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse, — If these be sitives weak, break off betimes . ii. 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, When grief hath mates . . . King Lear, iii. 
SUFFERED. — An islander, that hath lately suffered by athunder bolt . . . . . . Yemepest, ii. 
I suffered the pangs of three several deaths . . . . 2. 2 1 + 0 0 © « Merry Wives, iii. 
Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love . . . 1... « « . . Hamlet, ii. 
SUFFERING. — Wiser than the judge, If wisdom be in suffering . ... . Ti zmon of Athens, iii. 
For thou hast been As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing. . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
SuFFICIENCY. — Then no more remains, But that to your sufficiency. . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
No man’s virtue nor sufficiency To be so moral when he shall endure . .. . Much Ado, v. 


We have then a substitute of most allowed sufficiency . . ea woe woe \« Othello, i: 
SUFFICIENT.—Saying he isa good man is to have you understand me . that he is sufficient Mer. of Ven. i. 

The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient . . . . . 2. 2 © «© © © ew we ww a ey el 

You ’ll never meet a more sufficient man . . . 2. 2. 6 «© © © © © © we we ‘Othello, i iil, 


Whom our full senate Call allin all sufficient . . 2. 2. 1. 2 2 2 es ew ew we ew ‘ iv. 
SUFFIGANCE. — It shall be suffigance .. . ee ee ex ' ae Muck Ad, iii. 
SuFFOCATE. — May he be suffocate, That dims the honour of this warlike isle 1. . 2 Henry V1. i. 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, Follows the choking . . . . . © «. Trot. and Cress. i. 
SuGar. — Here are severed lips, Parted with sugar breath . . . . . « «0 Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce tosugar . ... . As You Like Jt, iii. 


Yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, Making the hard way sweet. . . . Richard //. ii. 
‘The sugar thou gavest me, ’t was a pennyworth, was ’tnot?. . ....-+ 42 mee IV. it. 
lf sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked! . . 1. 2 2. «© 1 © we «@ ii. 
There is more eloquence in a sugar touch of them .. . a ae Hey V. v. 


Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider, Whose deadly web: enstiareti thee about? Rich. 111.3. 


With devotion’s visage And pious action we do sugar o’er The devil himself . . . Hailed, iii. 
SuGcEsTion. — They ’ll take suggestion asa catlapsmilk . . . . . . 6 6 « © Tempest, ii. 
The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion Our worser geniuscan. . .... .~ iv. 
Suggestions are to other as to me; But I believe, although I seem so loath. . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Arm thy constant and thy nobler parts Against these giddy loose suggestions. . King Sohn, iii. 
Why do I yield to that suggestion Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair? . . . Macbeth, i. 
Suit. — Give notice to such men of sort and suit as areto meethim. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
If opportunity and humblest suit Cannot attain it, why, then,— hark you hither! Aferry Wives, iii. 
With words that in an honest suit might move ... . 2 0 6 6 « Com. of Errors, iv. 
He, sir, that takes pity on decayed men and gives them suits ‘of durance ....... iv. 
Many a wooer doth commence his suit To her he thinks not worthy . . . . . Mauch Ada, ii. 
Surely suit ill spent and labour ill bestowed 2. 2. 1 6 1 ee ew ee we ee ee aL 
In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself. . . . . «© «© « « « © « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


I would entreat you rather to put on Your boldest suit of mirth. . . .. . ; er, 
One out of suits with fortune, That could give more, but that her hand lacks means As You Tike It, i. 
You lisp and wear strange suits, disable all the benefits of your own country . . . ; iv. 


Your several suits Have been consideredand debatedon . . . a. en ed Henry Vinv 
I nothing to back my suit at all, But the plain devil and dissembling looks: . . Reichard lI. i. 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, Nor windy suspiration of forced breath. . . Hamilet, i. 
I have that within which passeth show ; These but the trappings and the suits of woe. . . . i: 
Suit the action to the word, the word tothe action . . . 1. 1. 2 6 © © © © © © © «bi 
Who hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his body . . . .. . . . King Lear, iii. 
Surtep. — How oddly he is suited! . . 2. 1. 6 1 ww we ww ww ww Mer. of Venice, i. 
Out of fashion: richly suited, but unsuitable . 2. . 1. 1 1 1 ee ew ew we ALL'S Well, 1. 
Surror.— We attend, Like humble-visaged suitors. . . . 2. « « « « « » Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
The four winds blow in from every coast Renowned suitors . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
And needs no other suitor but his likings To take the safest occasion by the front . Orhel/o, iii. 
SuLLeN. —’T was told me you were rough and coy andsullen. . . . . Lam.ofthe Shrew, ii. 
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Sutuien. — Let them die that age and sullens have; For both hastthou . . . . Richard IT. ii. 


And his tongue Sounds ever after asa sullen bell . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV~.1. 
SutpHur. — Roast me in sulphur! Wash me in steep-down gulf of guid fire! . . . Othello, v. 
SuLpuHurovus. — You sulphurous and thought-executing fires . . . . . . « King Lear, iii. 
Sum.—If you should here disfurnish me, You take the sum and substance that Ihave 7. G. of Ver. iv. 

I am sure, you know how much the gross sum of deuce-ace amountsto . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 

Neither have I money nor commodity To raise a presentsum .. . . . . Aker. of Venice, i. 

Three thousand ducats; ‘tis a good roundsum . . 6 1 ww ew ee ee ee ee 

Such sum or sums as are Expressed in the condition... So MP ak Ve By U9 ie RL ses SS 

‘Confess’ and ‘love’ Had been the very sum of my conlecsion:: SRO. tan cae “RY He RO Gags FAG 

The full sum of me Is sum of something . . 2. 6. 1 6 8 ee ee ee ee TH 

Giving thy sum of more To that which had too much . . . . . ww.) AS Vou Like It, ii. 

That the stretching of a span Buckles in his sum of age . . 2. 2. 1. 2 6 6 ee ee eh 

For what suni ? — It is more than for some, my lord; itis forall . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. it. 

Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles Collected from hislife . . . Hesry VIII. iii. 

Perspicuous even as substance, Whose grossness little characters sun up . . Trot. and Cress. 1. 

My true love is grown to such excess I cannot sum up:sum of half my wealth Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 

Your sum of parts Did not together pluck such envy from him . . . . . . « Hamlet, ww. 

Forty thousand brothers Could not, with all their quantity of love, Make upmysum ... v. 

Parcel the sum of my disgraces by Addition of hisenvy! . . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 

A man worth any woman, overbuys me Almost the sum he pays . . . . «. «. Cyszbeline, i. 
SuMMARY. — The continent and summary of my fortune. . . ~ 2 « ©) Mer. of Venice, iii. 
SumMMER. — Take heed, ere summer comes or cuckoo-birds do s: “ ~ 0 « « ew Merry Wives, ii. 

The fraud of men was ever so, Since summer first was leafy. . . . . . « . Much Ado, ii. 

Why should proud summer boast Before the birds have any cause to sing?. . Love's L. Lost, i. 

These summer-flies Have blown me full of maggot ostentation . . . . 2... 2 eee COU 

A sweet-ficed man; a proper man, as one shall see ina summer’s dav . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


Never, since the middle summer’s spring, Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead . . . . i 


The summer, The childing autumn, angry winter, change Their wonted liveries . . . . . oi. 
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A day in April never came so sweet, To show how costly summer was at hand Mer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
Warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, asa Christianis . . . be bas Saee tee Udy 
This is like the mending of highways In summer, where the ways are fair enough’. , ee 
The year growing ancient, Not yet on summer’s death. . . . bee va ” Winker’s Tale, iv. 4. 
These are flowers Of middle summer, and | think they are given To men of middle age . . Ive 4. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, That all my bowels crumble upto dust . King Fohn, v. 7. 
And his summer leaves all faded, By envy’s hand . .. . . 2 4 © Richard I. i. 2. 
Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat . . 2. . 6 - «th 3s 
I'll use the advantage of my power And lay the summer's dust with showers. . . . « «© iii. 3. 
Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, All-hallown summer: . . . . . « © Henry TV. i. 2. 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, With ravishing division, to herlute . . .. . Wier. 
Thou art a summer bird, Which ever in the haunch of winter sings . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 4. 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest bv night, Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. . Henry Vii. 1. 
Like soldiers, armed in their stings, Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds . . . . . . ih 2. 
As you shall desire ina summer's day . . 2. 1 6 6 es ee ew te ee ew we we eB 
This moral ties me over to time anda hot summer . 2. 2 2 1 6 ee we ew eee ee OW 
Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days . . . . 2+ 2 6 + «© © «© « « t Henry VI. i, 2. 
In open field, In winter’s cold and summer’s parching heat . . . . . « 6 2 Henry VILA 1. 
After summer evermore succeeds Barren winter, with his wrathful ening cold. .... ih4 
Made rough and rugged, Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodged . . . . . . «© « Mike 2 


When we saw our sunshine made thy spring, And that thy summer bred us no increase 3 Henry V/.ii.2. 


The common people swarm like summer flies; And whither fly the gnats but tothe sun? . sii. 
Watched the winter’s night, Went all afoot in summer’s scalding heat . . ec ee fe er al 
Now is the winter of our discontent Made glorious summer id this sun of York Richard ITT. i. 
Short summers lightly have a forward spring . . : 4 ‘ a AM 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Which in their summer beauty iicved cach thick er. iv. 


This many summers in a sea of glory, But far beyond my depth. . . . .-. Henry VITI. iii. 
Sour to them that loved him not; But to those men that sought him sweet assummer. . ._ iv. 
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SuMMER.—Men, like butterflies, Show not their mealy wings but to the summer Zyros. & Cress. iii. 3. 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies, Or butchers killing flies . . . . . . Covrtolanus, iv. 6. 
We'll follow where thou lead’st, Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day . 7itus Andron. v. t. 


This goodly summer with your winter mixed . . «.., Were 
Let two more summers wither in their pride, Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride Rom. and Fred. i. 2. 
Verona’s summer hath not sucha flower. . . . «© « ; Br ee? ce ay ee ee og 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, May orove a ‘beauteous flower... . ~~) ii 2. 
A lover may bestride the gossamer That idles in the wanton summer air. . ii. 6. 
The swallow follows not summer more willing thanwe. .. .. . . Ti imon of. Athens, iti. 6. 
Nor more willingly leaves winter: such summer-birds aremen . ... . 5 . iit. 6. 
This guest of summer, The temple-haunting martlet . . . . 2. 6 2 2 ee “Macbeth, i. 6. 
Can such things be, And overcome us like a summer’s cloud? . ...... - . ih. 
If it be summer news, Smile to’t before. . . . i GG Cinbeline i inl. 4. 


And she is fair too, is she not? — As a fair day in samme; wointrous fair . . . ¢ Pericles, ii. 5. 
SummIrT. — It is a massy wheel, Fixed on the summit of the highest mount . . . . Hamilet, iii. 3. 
From the dread summit of this chalky bourn . . . . .. . «+ ee + « King Learz, iv. 6. 
SUMMON up your dearest spirits - . « « Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon ame, And ze I would not sleep: ~ « « « « Macbeth, ii. 1. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell That summons thee to heaven ortohell . . . . .~ ik. 
And then it started like a guilty thing Upon a fearfulsummons . . . . . . . . Hamlet,i.s. 
What is the reason of this terrible summons? . 2 2 6 6 + Othello, i. 1. 
Sun. — The sun will set before I shall discharge What I ‘mist ative ‘to do ~ . « « Lempest, iii. 1. 
At first I did adore a twinkling star, But now I worship a celestial sun .7wvo Gen. of Verona, ii. 6. 


The sun begins to gild the western sky . . es ie ‘ &: We a 
Then did the sun on dunghill shine. — I thank thee for that humour ee Sa, a Merry Wives, i 1. 3. 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold Than thee with wantonness .... . 2 oe) AV. he 
Have I laid my brain in the sun and dried it, that it wants matter? . . . v. 5. 
It is I, That, lying by the violet in the sun, Do as the carrion does . . . "Meas. Sor Meas. ii. 2. 
Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting To the under ea dS ee eo 
My woes end likewise with the evening sun. . es Coie. Of Bites. lL ¥. 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, Dispersed those vapours ‘that offendedus . . . wid. 
Ere the weary sun set in the west... . So Se eC coy a ie ae we Ma le es Let A oe NI 
When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport a ae ae en ee Ree a ay 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, Forbid the sun to enter a oe ee Much Ada iti, 1. 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun... ~ «6 « « Love’s L. Lost, i Lo. 
So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not To those fresh morning drops upon the rose... iv. 3. 
O! ’tis the sun that maketh all things shine . . . @ We Ge “ak. So ah OE SE a VS 
But be first advised, In conflict that you get the sun of chien ina asus ae® ie . iv. 3. 
The sun was not so true unto the day As hetome . . o 6 ee Mid. N. Draws ili, 2. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, The shadowed livery of the burnished sun Mer. of Venice, ii. 1 
*T is a day,Such as the day is when the suntis hid . . ae ee eee os © 
We should hold day with the Antipodes, If you would walk i in abserice of the : sun. . Pe. ae 
Who doth ambition shun And loves to live i? the sun . . . . + . « As You Like It, ii. 


I met a fool ; Who laid him down and basked himin thesun . . . . . « - ; . oe 
That a great cause of the night is lack of the sun. . . ee ee iid. 
It is the blessed sun: But sun it is not when you say it is net a a Tam. ‘of the Shree: | Iv. 
Religious in mine error, I adore The sun, that looks upon his worshipper . . . Adl’s ieee i, 
Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring . 


The spinsters and the krittersin the sun. . » 2 6 « « Twelfth Night, ii il. 
We were as twinned lambs that did frisk i’? the sun . . a ee Winter's Tale, i i. 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun And with him rises weeping.  % d den. IMG 
The selfsame sun that shines upon his court Hides not his visage from our cottage a iv. 
No sun to ripe The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit . . . 2... 6 es eis John, i ii. 
To solemnize this day the glorious sun Stays in his course... . 4 0 te ee iil. 
The burniny crest Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun . . ; 


5: 
7: 
2. 
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4: 
Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun, o ‘atines every where. . . iii. 1. 
2. 
4: 
4 
I. 
{. 
. 4 
The sun of heaven methought was loath to set, But stayed and made the western welkin blush « 8. 
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Sun. — That sun that warms you here shall shineon me. . . . . . . . e © Richard I]. i. 3. 
The setting sun, and music at the close, As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. . . . ii. r. 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, Witnessing storms tocome . . be bie a yan ye atc 
As doth the blushing discontented sun From out the fiery portal of the east fs tg OG: SB cae ge VLEs 
The blessed sun himself a fair hot wench in flame-coloured taffeta. . . . . . 1 Henry LV. i. 2. 
Full of spirit as the month of May, And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer... . . . iv. 8. 
Worse than the sun in March, This praise doth nourish agues . . . ee ee eee oo 
How bloodily the sun begins to peer Above yon busky hill! the day looks pale eo 4 em Se ee, 
It stuck upon him as the sun In the grey vault of heaven. . . ~ « . « «2 Henry IV. it. 3. 
On whon, as in despite, the sun looks pale, Killing their fruit with frowns . . Henry V. iii. 5. 


A largess universal like the sun His liberal eye doth give toeveryone . . .. . . ~~ iv. Prol. 


You may as well go about to turn the sun toice . . . vk. hes at a Ark we: SVE 
Come, come, away! The sun is high, and we outwear the day ae el le Mes Mk Gee gs TNE 
A good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon; or rather the sun and not the moon. . . .- Vv. 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world . . . . . . . « § Henry V1.3. 


As plays the sun upon the glassy streams, Twinkling duethier counterfeited beam ....- Y.z 
Like the sun ’gainst glass, Or like an overcharged gun, recoil . . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
The morning opes her golden gates, And takes her farewell of the glorious sun! 3 Henry VJ. ii. 
Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns? — Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun. . ii. 


pect eect ee ae eee 


When the morning sun shall raise his car Above the border of thishonzon . . ae. ee TA, 
The sun shines hot; and if we use delav, Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay &. iv. 
Now is the winter of our discontent Made glorious summer by this sun of York Richard 111. i. 
Have no delight to pass away the time, Unless to spy my shadow inthesun ...... .hT 
Dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. — And turns the sun toshade. . . . .... .13- 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ? Untimely storms make men expect a dearth ii. 3. 
The weary sun hath made a golden set . . . mee ic ee: dat Ee ee ay “Re 
The sun will not be seen to-day ; The sky doth frown and. lour ee Gk a Ae Abe ah hr ah, Eee 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours . . : . « Henry VIII. iii. 2. 


As when the sun doth light a storm, Buried this seh in wrinkle éf a aril . Trot. and Cress. i. 
Before the sun rose he was harnessed light, And to the field goeshe . . . . 2... se ok 
We were better parch in Afric sun Than in the pride and salt scorn of hiseyes . . . . 1. wi. 
Like a gate of steel Fronting the sun, receives and renders back . . . . 2. 2. 6 © «© ©) Aik 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints Even then when we sit idly inthesun . . . . ~~ iil. 
The sun borrows of the moon, when Diomed keeps his word . . . Ate: cae Sat ee a a OF 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call, Constringed in mass by the sinighiy sun... +... 6. 

v 

v 


How the sun begins to set; How ugly night comes breathing at his heels . . . . . . . 
Even with the vail and darking of the sun, To close the day up, Hector’s lifeis done . . . ‘ 
You are no surer, no, Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, Or hailstone in thesun Cortolanns, i. 


eS SNS 


I. 
Is it most certain ?— As certain as | knowthe sunisfire. . . . .- «© ©. «© © «© © © «© W4 
As when the golden sun salutes the morn . ww ww ww ew ew ww ew Ltt Androm. ii. t. 
Is the sun dimmed, that gnats do flyin it?. 2. 1. 1. 6 6 ee ew ew ew we ee ew IM 
What, hath the firmament more suns than one? What boots it thee to call thyvselfasun? .  v. 3. 
Before the worshipped sun Peered forth the golden window of the east . . Romeo and siege ir. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, Or dedicate his beauty tothesun . . . Sat 
The all-seeing sun Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun . . . . . 1 6 ee eb. 
Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 1 1 ew ew et te ee GE 
What light through yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Juliet isthe sun. . . . ~~ ii. 2. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, Who is already sick and pale with grief. . . . ii. 2. 
Ere the sun advance his burning eye, The day to cheer and night’s dank dewtodry .. ._ it. 3. 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. ii. 3. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill Of this day’s journev. . . i 6 ke Ee 


All the world will be in love with night, And pay no worship to the gatishiva sun... eso 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, To be to thee this night atorch-bearer . . . . . ili. §. 
When the sun sets, the air doth drizzledew . 2. 2 1 6 1 ee ee ew ee we ww ew) tL 
The sun, for sorrow, will not show his head . . . 7 2 6 6 ew ee ee. OMS 
Men shut their doors against a settingsun . . . . Se ee ey eee Timon fa esi! i. 2. 

4. 


You must consider that a prodigal course Islikethe sun’s . . ....... ; iit. 
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Sun.—But then renew I could not, like the moon; There were no suns to borrow of Zim. of Ath. iv. 3. 
The sun ’s a thief, and with his great attraction Robs the vastsea. . . . . 26... . iw} 
The moon ’s an arrant thief, And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. . . iv. 3. 
Thou sun, that comfort’st, burn! Speak, and be hanged: For each true patie a i blister? ove 
O setting sun, As in thy red rays thou dost sink to-night. . . . . . Fulius Cesar, v. 3. 
The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone; Clouds, dews, and dangersc come; our deedsaredone! v. 3. 
That will be ere the setofsun .. . , ~ 2 6 « «) Macbeth, i. 1. 
As whence the sun ’gins his reflection Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break . . . i. 2. 
O, never Shall sun that morrow see! . . . . . . ae ee | 
I ’gin to be aw eary of the sun, And wish the estate o’ the world were now w undone owe ee We 
Iamtoo much?’ thesun. . . Ce fe eS wce e , Janes 2. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire ; Doubt that the s sun doth MOVE (dS hy, w]e ee Co ae ay 
If the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing carrion . . ....... «iia 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch . . . . gee a a eae ee |e 
By the sacred radiance of the sun, The mysteries of Hecate, and the night . - . King Lear, i. t. 
These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good tous . . . . 1 6 1 ew ew ew eh 
We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars . . . 2... ww ew wD 
Thou out of heaven’s benediction comest To the warm sun!. . . . 2. 1. ew we ew ew ee) OR De 
Were all the letters suns, I could not see one . . iv. 6. 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, Yet fruits that bloom frat will first bes ripe Othello ii. 3. 
O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more: Fortune and Antony part here . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 12. 
O sun, Burn the great sphere thou movest in! darkling stand The varying shore o' the world iv. 15. 
We had very many there could behold the sun with as firmeyesashe . . . . Cymbeline, i. 4. 


If Czesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket . . . . iii. 2. 
Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, Are they not but in Britain?., . . 0...) ili, 4. 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, Nor the furious winter’s rages . . . . . a ere 7a 
SuN-BEAMED. — Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes . . . . . . Looe sL. Lost, v. 2 


SuNBURNT. — Thus goes every one to the world but J, and I am sunburnt . . . Mauch Ado ii, 2. 
Sunpay. — Wear the print of it and sigh away Sundays . . 1. 2. 1. 1 we ee eee 
Whose sore task Does not divide the Sunday from the week. . . . . . . . «20 = Hamlet,i. 1. 
We may call] it herb-grace 0’ Sundays .. . ge ee Je SG Iv. 5. 
SUNDERED. — Shall we be sundered ? shall we oer weet girl 3 ? eee, ae ot _As Von Like ft, 1. 3. 
Sunpry. — Indeed, the sundry contemplation of my travels . . . . eo ; iv. 2. 
Masking the business from the common eye For sundry weighty reasons . .. . Macbeth, ill, 3. 
Sunc. — A very pleasant thing indeed, and sung Jamentably . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
To sing a song that old was sung, From ashes ancient Gower iscome . . . . Pericles, i. Gower. 
SUNSHINE.— Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your face . . . ..... Loud s LZ. Lost, v. 2. 
Thou mayst see a sunshine anda hail In me atonce ........ . . All’s Well, v. 3. 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour . . . 6. 2. 6 2 6 ee ee) 2 Henry IV, iv. 2. 
Ne’er may he live to see a sunshine day. . 2. 6 2 1 6 6 ew ee ew ee 3 is VIN 4. 
Even then that sunshine brewed a shower forhim . .. ... .- <-%) My Be 


When we saw our sunshine made thy spring, And that thy summer bred’ us no increase . . ii, 2. 
Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears Were like a better way. . . . King Lear, iv. 3. 


Sup. — I am fain to dine and sup with waterand bran . . . . 2. 6 es Meas. for Meas. iv. 3. 
If not in heaven, you'll surely sup in hell . 2. .. ea as Se oe et we BV I AT. VS as 
SUPERFICIAL. — A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
This superficial tale Is but a preface of her worthy praise. . . . 6 « . ot Henry VIL. 5. 
SUPERFICIALLY.—On the cause and question now in hand Have ploced: but superficially 77. & Cr. ii. 2. 
You know me, do you not?— Faith, sir, superficially . . . . 1.3... . ill. 4, 
SUPERFLUITY comes sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer . . . Mer. of Venice, i 1. 2. 
Then we shall ha’ means to veut Our musty superfluity . . . . 0... . « Cortolanus, i. 1. 
SupeRFLUuous branches We lop away, that cearing boughs may live. . . . . . Richard /1. iii. 4. 
I see no reason why thou shouldst be so superfluous to demand the time of the day 1 Henry JV. i. 2. 
Purchased At a superfluous rate! . oo. . ae is oe ew ew we ww ww Henry VITT 1. 1. 
Our basest beggars Are in the poorest thing superfinols oe ew ew ww tw King Lear, ii. 4. 
SuPERNAL. — From that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts .. .. . . King Fohn, ii. 1. 


SUPERNATURAL, — To make modern and familiar, things supernatural and causeless A's Well, ii. 3. 
, gS supe 
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SUPERNATURAL. — This supernatural soliciting Cannot be ill, cannot be good . . . Macbeth, i. 
SUPERPRAISE. — To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
SUPERSCRIPT. — I will overglance the superscript . . . 2. 2. + « « «© « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
SUPERSTITIOUS. — Been, out of fondness, superstitious tohim .. . . Henry VIII. AM, 

He is superstitious grown of late, Quite from the main opinion he held o once . Fudius Cesar, ii. 


SUPERVISE. — That on the supervise, no leisure bated . . . 1... « + « « «= Mamlet, v. 
Suppepb. — [ have supped full with horrors. . pan x . . « Macbeth, v. 
SuppPER. — There ’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no eee that night Much Ado, ii. 
And men sit down to that nourishment which is called supper... . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Let it be so hasted that supper be ready at the farthest by five of the clock . Mer. of Venice, ir. 
Dinners and suppers and sleeping-hours excepted . . . . 2... « « AS Vou Like It, iii. 
Unbuttoning thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after noon. . . . . 1 Henry 1V.1. 
Like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring. . . 1. « 6 6 « « « « 2 Henry IV, iin. 
By the mass, I have drunk too much sack at supper. . . . i ge Re by ee. Si 
Our simple supper ended, give me leave In this close walk to satisty miysell . 2 Henry V7. ii. 
I shall, between this and supper, tell you most strange things . . . . . . + Cortolanus, iv. 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, And I'll request your presence. . . . . Alacdeth, iii. 
As will fill up the time "Twixt this and supper. 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ew ee ew ee ee AL 
Being full of supper and distempering draughts . . . . 6 «6 «© © © «© © © @ Othello, i. 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper! . . . 6 1 6 6 ee tee 


Let ’s to supper, come. And drown consideration . . 2. + 6 6 « « © AME. avid Cleo. iv. 
Suppe. — I will knead him; I'll make him supple . . . . 2. 1 6 ee) OT vot. and Cress. ii. 
Supple knees Feed arrogance and are the proud man’s fees . . . . . . : . . HD 
SupPLIANCE. —Not permanent, sweet, not lastthg, The perfume and suppliance ofa hinute Hamtlet, i. 
SuPPLIANT — What shrill-voiced suppliant makes this eagercry? . . . . . . Richard Il. v. 
Scandaled the suppliants for the people, called them Time-pleasers . . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
SuPPLICATION. — As if Olympus to a molehill should In supplication nod. . . . . . +» . Vv. 
Suppiy. — To supply the ripe wants of my friend, [’ll break accustom. . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Who lined himself with hope, Eating the air on promise of supply. . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 


SupPLYMENT. — I will never fail Beginning nor supplyment . . . . . . « « Cymbeline, iii. 
SuppoRT.— Who, weak with age, cannot support myself . . . . . « 6 « « Richard /]I. ii. 
SUPPORTANCE. — Give some supportance to the bending twigs. . . . 1. «© » « . iit. 
SuPpPposaAL. — Holding a weak supposal of our worth . . 2. . 1 6 6 ee e-38 Hamle, i. 
Suppose. — While counterfeit supposes bleared thine eyne . . . ose Tam. of the Shrew, v 
That weigh their pains in sense, and do suppose What hath been Gnust be . . Adl’s Well, i. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us That we come short of our suppose . . TZ vrot. and Cress. i. 
Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose. . . eh - « « + Litus Andron. i. 
SuppostTIon. — And 1n that glorious supposition think He gains by death . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Yet his means are in supposition . . ‘ eee ww ww ew we Mer. of Venice, i. 


Only to seem to deserve well, and to beguile the supposition . we eo 0 oe oe AM’s Well, i. 
SurceasE. — I will not do ’t, Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
No pulse Shall keep his native progress, but surcease . . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, iv. 
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And catch With his surcease success . . . a ae we ew ww ew ew we )=6Macbeth, i. 7. 
Sure.—That codding spirit had they from their mother Assureacardasever won theset 7itus Ad. v.1. 


Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, Looking before and after. . . . Hawelet, iv. 


There might be thought, Though nothing sure, yet much apes ic Bo ie tak: Me ee a ae TN 
SuRECARD. — Surecard, as [think . . . . . . « 2 Henry IV, iii. 
Surety. — One of the greatest in the Christian world Shall be | my surety . 2 . All’s Well, iv. 


And makest an oath the surety for thy truth Againstan oath . . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 


What surety of the world, what hope, what stay . . . Owe BS tia at ee Ese th tea 
He is a man Who with a double surety binds his followers vo, ek a et aoe Meare (VA. 
The wound of peace is surety, Surety secure . . 2. 1. 6 ee ee ee) CD08. and Cress. ii. 
SurRFE!T is the father of much fast . . . . » 6 . « . . Meas. for Meas. i. 


I have fed upon this woe already, And now excess afi it ‘will hake me surfeit 7wo Gen. of Verona, iit. 


A surfeit of the sweetest things The deepest loathing to the stomach brings <Afid. V. Dream, ii. 
So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, Of all be hated . . . . . : ‘ il. 
They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they that starve with nothing : | Mer. of Vinice; i. 
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Surreir. — I feel too much thy blessing: make it Jess, For fear I surfeit . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ... . . . +. + « «© « « Richard If. ii. 


So surfeit-swelled, so old and so profane. . . + 2 2 © «© «© © © «© 6 + «2 Henry ly 
As one that surfeits thinking on a want. . 2. 6 6 2 6 0 6 ee ew ew ew) 8 Henry VI. iii. 


What authority surfeits on would relieve us. ~ © © « « Coriolanus, i. 
SuRFEITED. — My hopes, not surfeited to death, Stand i in bold cure. ...... Othello, ii. 
SuRFEITING. — That, surfeiting, The appetite may sicken, andsodie . . . . Lwelfth Night, i. 
Surce. — I saw him beat the surges under him, And ride upon their backs . . - . Tempest, ii. 

Expecting ever when some envious surge Will in his brinish bowels swallow him 7%txs A ndron. iii. 

The wind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous mane... . +--+ +. . Othello, ii. 
SuRGEON. — With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and prove an ass AMfid. N. Dream, v. 

Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt, And keep me on the side where still lam 1 Henry V’/. ii. 

I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when me are in great danger, I recover them $d. Ces. i. 

Let me have surgeons; I am cut tothe brains. — ~ + «© « « « King Lear, iv. 
SurGery. — Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? no. ” What ighonour? . . . 1 Henry IV. vy. 


Pitiful to the eye, The mere despair of surgery . . 1. «© «© © «© «© « «© « © « Macbeth, iv 


Are you hurt, lieutenant? — Ay, past allsurgery. 2. 2 © 6 © «© © © «© © «© «© Othello, ii. 


SurmisE Of aids incertain should not be admitted . .. . a ~ « « 6 8 Henry IV. i. 
Shakes so my single state of man that function Is smothered i in surmise. . . . . Macbeth, i 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises, Matching thy inference . . . - . Othello, iii. 


Surpvice. — It will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a big heart All's Well, j. 
Surptus. — It is a surplus of your grace, which never My life may last to answer Winter's Tale, v. 

He hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition . . . . . © « «© © « « + Covrtolanus, j. 
SuRPRISE. — The guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers . . Merry Wives, v. 
SuRPRISED. — So surprised my sense, That I was nothing . ... . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Survey. — Whose beauty did astonish the survey Of richest eyes. . . . . . . All’s Weill, v. 


And time, that takes survey of all the world, Must haveastop. . . .. . .3 Henry li’. v 


When we mean to build, We first survey the plot, then draw the model. . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
Let us survey the vantage of the field; Call for some men of sound direction . . Richard //1/. v. 
Make but an interior survey of your good selves . . . © 2 + + « « + + Coviolanns, ii. 
Suspect. — And draw within the compass of suspect . . . . ~ 2 « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Dost thou not suspect my place? dost thou not suspect my veare 2. 2. 2 we. Much Ado, iv. 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect The thoughts of others - « . Mer. of Venice, i. 
You do me shameful injury, Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects . . . . oe TT. i. 


He lived from all attainder of Suspect. - - e+ 6 6 ee ee eee iii. 
Suspect still comes where an estate is least. . . : oa | Ti tmon on A Yhaws: 4 Iv. 
O, what damned minutes tells he o’er Who dotes, ae doubts, suspecta: yet strongly loves! Othello, iii. 
You have seen nothing then ? — Nor ever heard, nor ever did suspect . . . iv. 
Suspicion. — Hath not the world one man but he will wear his cap with suspicion ? ? ” Much Ado, i. 
Out of all suspicion, she is virtuous . . bo wre ce Gi ses ee io es ce ae ree | 
I have too much believed mine own saapicod:< Gt Age nisin fe. cat ae See ads RL te Ww inter’s Tale, iii. 


The verity of it is in strong suspicion. . . Ge mae, RR RE RS ee eo ge a 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes: vo WY ES te Se. Rew ae A> eee TV. y, 
See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! . . . 1. 2. 1. 1 «© © «© © © © « 2 Henry IV, i. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. . .. . ; o 0 © © - 0 3 Henry VI. vy. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, Intending deep suspicion ~ 0 6 «) Reichard 1171, iii. 


It will stuff his suspicion more fully . . 2 1. 2 6 0 6 + ee ee ww  Kimg Lear, iii. 
Your suspicion is not without wit and judgement. . . . . «© «© «6 «© «© « © « Othello, iv 
SusPrRATION. — Nor windy suspiration of forced breath . . . . . 1's + « © » Slamlet, i. 
SWADDLING-CLOUTS. — I's not yet out of his swaddling-clouts . . 2. 2. =. 2. 2. 1 2 es es) Oh 
Swaccer. — If he swagger, let am notcome here. ..... +. «© « « . .2 Henry lV. ii. 
Will he swagger himself out on’s own eyes? . . oe 0 6 ee ew) Lv at. and Cress. v. 


Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? 2 » « + « Othello, ii. 


SWAGGERER.— Patience herself would startle at this letter And play the swigeerer As You Like It, iv. 


I must live among my neighbours; I’ll noswaggerers ...... . . « 3Henry JV. ii. 
Shut the door; there comes no swaggerers here . . . Pe a a es ae ee ey, | 
SWAGGERING. — What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here?. . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
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Swain. — That low-epirited swain, that base minnow of rae mirth , . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
Too light for such a swain as youtocatch . .. . wee ee Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
It were a happy life, To be no better than a homely swain . . . . . . « «33 Henry VJ. ii. 

SwaLLow. — Daffodils That come before the swailow dares . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 


Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, ora bullet? . . 2. 1. 2. 2 1 1 1.) 2 Henry LV. iv. 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings . . . ~ 0 « « ©) Richard I1l.v. 
Follow where the game Makes way, and run like swallows o’er the plain . . Zitus Androm. ii. 
The swallow follows not summer more willing thanwe . . . . . . « Limon of Athens, iii. 
Though the yesty waves Confound and swallow navigation up . . . « « Macbeth, iv. 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature That it engluts and swallows Bihiee sorrows Othello, i i. 
Till that a capable and wide revenge Swallow them up. . . ook walsh «iM 


SWALLOWED. — My belly ’s as cold as if 1 had swallowed snowballs. Gee Mesos Wives, iii. 
As if you swallowed love with singing love. . . . . . . . » « «© «© Love's L. Lost, iii. 


wee revere. bene 


Thou art easier swallowed than a flap-dragon.. . . . « «© «© © «© « v. 
The earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she . . ....... “Romes. ond Fuliet, i. 
First mouthed, to be last swallowed . . ae? ar . . Hanilet, iv. 
They ’ve swallowed the whole parish, chutch; sieepla bells: afd all 2 0 0 ew ew we 6 Pericles, ii. 1. 
SWALLOWING. — With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. . . « King Sohn, iv. 2. 
Almost shouldered in the swallowing gulf Of blind forgetfulness and dark soblWicn: Richard 1/11. iii. 7. 
Swam. — I swam, ere I could recover the shore, five and oe leagues off andon . . J/empest, iii. 2. 
I will scarce think you have swam ina gondola .. . . As You Like It, iv. 1. 
Swan. — And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, Still we went coupled and inseparab'e. . i. 3. 
I am the cygnet to this pale faintswan . . . 1. 6. 1 6 1 © «© 2 ww oe King Fohn, v. 7. 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save - . .. . 6 6 « e § Henry V1. v. 3. 
As I have seen a swan With bootless labour swim against the tide . we ee ee 3 Henry V1.1. 4. 
For all the water in the ocean Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white . 7itns Androm. iv. 2. 
I will make thee think thy swanacrow. . . . . . 2. 1 « © « © 6s Romeoand Fuliet, i. 2. 
I will play the swan, And die in music . . 2. «6 © «© «© )~©6 Othello, v. 2. 
The swan’s down-feather, That stands upon the sell ai full of tide o . « . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 2. 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in’t; In a great pool a swan’s nest . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
SWAN-LIKE. — He makes a swan-like end, Fading in music . ... . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing like so clean kept . . . . « . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigicus . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
SwartuHs.—An affectioned ass, that cons state without book and: utters it by great swarths T. Night,ii. 
SwASHERs. — As young as I am, I have observed these three swashers . . . . Henry V. iii. 
SWASHING. — Gregory, remember thy swashing blow . . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 


We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, As many other nanidiah: cawards As You Like [t,t 
SwatTn. — Ripe for his edge, Fall down before him, like the mower’s swath . 7vot. and Cress. v. 


Sway. — Pause awhile, And let my counsel sway you in this case. . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway . . » 2 0 «) Mer. of Venice, i. 
So wears she to him, So sways she level in her hasband’s heart ~ 0 6 6 6 Luelfth Night, ii. 
Let us sway on and face them inthe field . . . . - . « 2 Henry IV. iv. 


A braver soldier never couched lance, A gentler heart did never say. in court 1 Henry V1. iii. 


Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea Forced by the tide to combat with the wind 3 Henry V/. ii. 


Should not our father Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons? . . Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 


Her father counts it dangerous That she doth give her sorrow so much sway Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 


Are not you moved, when all the sway of earth Shakes like a thing unfirm? .  $xu/rus Cesar, i. 
Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed I’ the sway of your own will. . . King Lear, iv. 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves And sway our great designs!. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
SwaAvED and fashioned by the hand of heaven . . . . 2. . «1 e 6 « « Mer. of Venice, i. 


Swear. — Whether this be Or be not, I’ll not swear. . . . .. .. . . Tempest, v. 
This would make mercy swear and play the tyrant . . ..... 2. ~~. Nous. Jor Meas. iii. 
Though they would swear down each particular saint . . a oa ¥. 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he oven MO. . . « “Much Ades i, 
I dare swear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. . . . . 26 - «© «© gr eS 
Swears she never will: that’s hertorment . . See: ee ate? ar <2 ee A 


He is now as valiant as Hercules that only fells a lie ae swears te. ae tes Cle Be: 8c Se as se AE 
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Swear. — I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow, By his best arrow. . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Neeze and swear A merrier hour was never wasted there. . . . . 6 « . oii 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable . . . . 1. 2. 6 es se ew | Mer. of Vena i. 


Put on a sober habit, Talk with respect, and swear but now andthen ........ = th 
Tell me, for more certainty, Albeit I’l] swear that I do know your tongue . . i 
If you swear by that that is not, you are not forsworn . . . ee oe As You Like It, 1. 


What they swear in poetry may be said as lovers they do sien. Stan Cas, ba Sa ee CRM Good Cee, Br 
He writes brave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths . . . 1. ete eo ee iti 
To swear and to forswear ; according as marriage binds and blood breaks . . ete e. OMS 
What is not holy, that we swear not by, But take the High’st to witness . . . A’s Well, iv. 


Thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear King Fokn, iii. 


Swear by the duty that you owe toGod . . . 1 1 6 ww ew ee ee we Richard 11. i. 
You swear like a comfit-maker’s wife... oe ew ew ew we ew Henry IV: iii. 
Swears with a good grace, and wears his boots very. smooth’; oe ew ew ew ew 0 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Swear then by something that thou hast not wronged . . . . . . «’s « Richard //]. ww. 
Who should I swear by? thou believest nogod . . . . ~ 0 © « « « Vetus Andron. v. 
Being thus frighted swears a prayer or two And sleeps again. St . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, That monthly changes? in her circled orb. ii. 
What shall I swear by ?— Do not swear at all; Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self . it. 


Here ’s an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against either scale . . Macbeth, ii. 
Must they all be hanged that swear and lie?— Every one. . . , : ‘ lv. 
When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths C. -ymbeline, ii. 
SWEARER. — ‘Then the liars and swearers are fools. . . . ~ 0 « « « Macbeth, iv. 


There are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men and hang ap them. . . ... iv, 
SwEaRinc till my very roof was dry With oaths oflove . . . . . . . =. Mer. of Venice, iii. 
We shall have old swearing . . 2 1 1 1 6 ee ee ee ee tee ee ww 
Nay, let me alone for swearing . ... . eee ew ww ew tw) TClfth Night, iii. 
Though you in swearing shake the throned gods fetes Bh ok o ee © « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Swear’st. — Now, blasphemy, ‘That swear’st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore? TZes#pest, v. 
Sweat. — All things in common nature should produce Without sweat or endeavour. . . ii. 
When service sweat for duty, not formeed. . . + . ~ 0 « « AS You Like It, ii. 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, Where none will sweat but for poe nen ee 8a tee Me 
Is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweatofaman? , ..- . iii. 
Falstaff sweats to death, And lards the lean earth as he walks along . ... .1 Hew 7 V. ii. 
Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream . . ii. 
I take but two shirts out with me, and I mean not to sweat extraordinarily. . . 2 Henry 7 Ke 
Shall I sweat for you? If 1 do sweat, they are the drops of thy lovers . . . . . .. = iv. 
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Shall die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed with your hard opinions. . . . eo 4 Epil. 


Whiles a more frosty people Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields. . - "Henry V. iii. 
He was stirred With such.an agony, he sweat extremely . . . . . . » «0 Henry VIIT. it. 


5- 


I. 


Till then Ill sweat and seek about for eases . . . . 2. - «© © © © «© L908. and Cress. V. 10. 


It is no little thing to make Mine eyes to sweat compassion . . . . . . . . Cortolanus, v. 
A chilling sweat o’erruns my trembling joints . 2. . 1. 6 2 2 +e « + Vitus Andron. ii. 


He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, To groan and sweat under the business Fz/ius Caesar, iv. 


If arguing make us sweat, The proof of it willturn toredder drops .... . oe ay WS 
At this time We sweat and bleed . . : ‘ a ae Ki ing Lear, v. 
The sweat of industry would dry and die, But for the end it works to. - . « « Cymbeline, iti. 
Sweaty. — This sweaty haste Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day. . . Hamlet, i. 
SWEEP on, you fat and greasy citizens; ’tisjustthe fashion. . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
What a sweep of vanity comes thisway! . . . . 2 1. + « « « «© © Limon of Athens, i. 
SWEET ornament that decks a thing divine! . . . » 6 + « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge. . . ill. 
That never meat sweet-savoured in thy taste,Unless I spake. . . . . « Com. of Errors, ii. 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. . . ce ew ww wt ew ew we Love’s L. Lost; ii. 
For youth unmeet, Youth so apt to pluck a aweet v4 ge ee es Mae eae hee he 
As sweet and musical As bright Apollo's lute, strung wath his hair ae . iv. 
A day in April never came so sweet, To show how costly summer was at hand Mer. of Venice, i ii. 
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Sweet are the uses of adversity . . 2. 1. 1 6 6 © © we we se ew 
Thus continue your resolve To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy 


As You Like It, ti. 


Tam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 


With her breath she did perfume the air; Sacred and sweet was all Isawinher. . . . . J. id 


Slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers... . 2... 
Whose want, and whose delay, is strewed with sweets . . . . . . 
Enough; no more: 'T is not so sweet now as it was before . . . . 
Whose red and white Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on . 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, Youth ’s a stuff will not endure 
A contagious breath. — Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith . . . 


Then comes in the sweet o’ the year; For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale Winter’ s Tale, iv. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth . . . Ys 


; eee A Ke 
‘A ul ’s Well, ii. 
Twelfth Night, i. 


. Aing Sohn, i. 
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As at English feasts, so I regreet The daintiest last, to ake the end most saicet Richard 11.1. 


Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. . . 


The setting sun, and music at the close, As the last taste of cweets. is sweetest last ee, SS MN 
Your fair discourse hath been as sugar, Making the hard way sweet and delectable . . . . ii. 


Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom Of good old Abraham! 


Let pity teach thee how: The word is short, but not so short as sweet 
How sour sweet music is, When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 
For he made me mad To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet. 
Like the bee, culling from every flower The virtuous sweets. . . . 
Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! . . 2... 
How sweet a plant have you untimely cropped! . . . . 2. 6 6 
Never came pvuison from so sweet a place . . . 1. 6 6. ee 
’T is hard to draw them thence, So sweet is zealous contemplation. 
My tender babes ! My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets! . . 


Sour to them that loved him not; But to those men that sought him sweet as 


Sweet draught: ‘sweet’ quoth’a! sweet sink, sweet sewer . . . . 
Let them not lick The sweet which is their poison . . . 2... 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, Than baits to fish . 
A madness most discreet, A choking gall and a preserving sweet . . 
That which we call a rose By any other name would smell as sweet 
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. t Henry LV. i. 3. 

2 Henry IV. iv. 5. 
3 Henry VI. ii. 5. 
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. Richard I11. \. 2. 
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summer Henry V/1]. iv. 2. 


Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, The perfume and suppliance of 


As wholesome as sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine . 
O, "tis most sweet, When in one line two crafts aaa! meet... 
Sweets to the sweet: farewell! . . . . ‘ Mar ae eee 
O thou weed, Who art so lovely fair and sinell’sts so sweet ee 4 
As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, —O Antony! . . .. . 
SWEET-FACED man; a proper man as one shall see in a summer’s day . 
SWEET-HEART. — Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me 
SWEETING. — Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; it is a most sharp sauce 
What is the matter ?— All’s well now, sweeting ; come away to bed. 
SWEET-MARJORAM. — She was the sweet-marjoram of the salad . . . 
SWEETMEATS, messengers Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth . 


Trot. and Cress. Vv. 1. 
. Cortolanus, iii. 1. 
Titus Andron. iW. 4, 


Romeo and Juliet, 1. 1. 


. ih2. 


aminute Hamlet, \. 3. 


de > Se. Wes 
. . Othello, iv. 2. 
Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
Mid. N. Dream, i. 2. 
. King Lear, iii. 6. 


Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 


» « Othello, ii. 3. 
. All’s Well, iv. 5. 
Mid. N. Dream,i. 1. 


SweeTNEsSs.— They surfeited with honey and began To loathe the taste of sweetness 1 Henry /V. iti. 2. 
Trot. and Cress. iii. 2. 


Tuned too sharp in sweetness For the capacity of my ruder powers. 
SwERVING. — Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood . . . . 
I have offended reputation, A most unnoble swerving . . . . . . 


e 


SwirtT. — Momentany as a sound, Swift asa ae short as any dream. 


He is very swift and sententious . . . . bee, fh a a 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wines: ARS ae, ah in 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep . ... . 


* 


. . Henry V. ii. 2. 
Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 
Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
As You Like It, v. 4. 

Richard ITI, v. 2. 
Trot. and Cress. ii. 3. 


Too swift arrives as tardy astooslow. . .. . . ee ew te Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 6. 
With wings as swift As meditation or the thoughts of pve a cae, 6 . . . » Hamlet, i. 5. 
Swift as quicksilver it courses through The natural gates and rie of the body eld Zee oe eG Sp 
SwiFTeR than arrow from the Tartar’s bow . . .. . . . « « « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 2. 
We the globe can compass soon, Swifter than the wandering’ moon .... . i Me AVE 


That arrows fled not swifter toward theiraim . . . . . . 2. « -« 


e 
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SwirTy. — Your praise is come too swiftly home before you , , , . . . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
SwirtNess. — That may with reasonable swiftness add More feathers to our wings . Henry V. i. 2. 
In yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the swiftness of putting on Twel/th Night, ii. 5 
We may outrun, By violent swiftness, that which we runat . . . . . « « « Henry VII/. i. x. 
When it shall find The harm of unscanned swiftness . , 2 0 6 5 e + Coriolanus, iii. 
Swim. — Swum ashore, man, like a duck: I can swim like a ducle: il cogs cae. - « Lempest, ii. 
Be thou here again Ere the leviathan can swim a league . . ... . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
As I have seen a swan With bootless labour swim against the tide, . » «3 Henry V7. i. 
I have ventured, Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. , . © Henry V111. iii. 
He that depends Upon your favours swims with fins of lead . . . . . o e Covriolanus, i. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, And swim to yonder pojnt . , - Fultus Cesar, i. 
’T isa naughty nighttoswimin . . : ; - . « King Lear, iii. 
Swimmers. — As two spent swimmers, that a5 dite (oeether And choke their art. . Macbeth, i. 
Swing. — ’T is old, but true, Still swine eat all the draff. . . . . 1 1. . Merry Wives, iv. 
Fire enough for a flint, pearl enough foraswine. . . «6» + « « . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
O monstrous beast ! how like a swine he lies! . . . « « « Lam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Drunkenness is his best virtue, for he will be swine-deunk. oe eo ew tw tw wg AXN'S We, iv. 
SwINGE-BUCKLERS.—You had not four such swinge-bucklers in all the inns o’ court 2 Henry JV. iii. 
SwWINGED. —I would have swinged him, or he should have ela me. .. . Merry Wives, v 
Saint George, that swinged the dragon . . . - + © « « King Fokn, ii. 
I will have you as soundly swinged for this, — you blue-bottle rogue 2 + « « « 2 Henry lv. v. 


If you be not swinged, I ’!] forswear half-kirtles . 2. 2. 1 1. 0 1 se we ee ee ew we ew UY 
Switcu and spurs; or I’llcryamatch, .... . + 6 0 6 « 6  Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Swoon. — So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons . . . . . . , Meas. for Meas. ii. 

Many will swoon when they do look on blood. . . ~ « As You Like /1, iv. 


Swoop. — What, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fell swoop? . « - « Macbeth, iv. 
Sworp. — If I were young again, the sword shouldendit . . . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 
I bruised my shin th’ other day with playing at sword and dagger . . . . . 2 5» + ew ei 
What, the sword and the word! do you study them both, master parson? , . .. . . . iii 1 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, The marshal’s truncheon. . Meas. for Meas. ii. 2 
There ’s an eye Wounds like a leaden sword . . 2 6 6 «© + « « Love's L. Lost, v. 2 
With a base and boisterous sword enforce A thievish living o 2 2 0 « « AS You Like It, ii. 3 
An old rusty sword ta’en out of the town-armoury, with a broken hilt. . Tame. of the Shrew, iii. 2 
Therefore, on, or strip your sword stark naked . . . . 1. 1. - 6 © ©) LD welfth Night, iii. 4. 
Put up thy sword betime ; Or I Il so maul you and your toasting-iron . . . , King Fohn, iv. 3. 

I 

4 

4 
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§ 

| 
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What my tongue speaks, my right drawn sword may prove . . ... .. . Richard JJ. i. 
My sword hacked like a hand-saw—ecce signum! . ..... . .- . « « § Henry lV. ii. 


Full bravely hast thou fleshed Thy maiden sword ... . eee tee BBS es Ce ee OW 

It will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as another man’s aaa: will 0 « « 0 « Henry V. ii. 

Sheathed their swords for lack of argument. . . Be. al eo ee A - Sete BM 

The sceptre and the ball, The sword, the mace, the « crown dmmperial ge. a! He Whe Sgt Se ee. a TEM AG 
Fortune made his sword ; By which the world’s best garden he achieved . . ; Epil. 
His brandished sword did blind men with his beams... .... + «© » I ewes VIL 1. 
Come, and get thee a sword, though made ofalath. . . . . 2... « 2 Henry VJ, iv. 2. 
I ’)] make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my sword . . ... . » . iv. £0, 
Advance vour standards, draw your willing swords . . . « © + 6 «© «© « . Richard III. v. 3. 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law . . . 2 6 6 © 6 es . We 3. 
I know his sword Hath a sharp edge: it’slong . ... ‘ Bens VIII. i. 3. 
In the brunt of seventeen battles since He lurched all swords se the garland . . Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
His sword, death’s stamp, Where it did mark, ittook . . ..... ere er a eee | 
There lies more peril in thine eye Than twenty of their swords a or ee " Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 2. 
For your part, To you our swords have leaden points . .°. . « « « « « $lins Ca@sar, iil. 1. 
Let us rather Hold fast the mortal sword . . oo . + « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 
Swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, Brandished by man that ’ s 3 of awoman born. ._ v. 7. 
That such a slave as this should wear a sword, Whowears no honesty... . Xing Lear, . 2. 
To be tender-minded Does not become a sword . . ésto, el eve. Be S . 3. 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, In opposition bloody ae er er eo "Othello, ii ii. 3. 
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Sworp. — My sword, made weak by my affection, would Obey it on all cause Ant. and Cleo. iii. 11. 


’T is slander, Whose edge is sharper than the sword . . ‘ ~ . Cymbeline, iii. 


Sworg. — He swore a thing to me on Monday night, which ie: firswoke on Tuesday Much Ado,v 
Fleered and swore A better speech was never spoke before . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v 
Sworn. — Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, Study to break it. . . i. 
SwuMm.—You are over boots in love, And yet you never swum the Hellespont T wo pGeR. af Verouass i 
SYLLABLE. — Even to the utmost syllable of your worthiness . . . . 1 2 » « Adl’s Well, iii. 
To make a recordation to my soul Of every syllable. . . 4 eS Troi. and Cress. v. 
I find the ass in compound with the major part of your syllables, 2 8 8 6 ow et 6 Covriolanus, ii. 
And yelled out Like syllable of dolour . . eee ew we ww ww ww Macbeth, iv 
From day to day To the last syllable of recorded ‘ime Sy a8 Vv. 


Sy.LLocism.—If that this simple syllogism will serve, so ; if it eal not. what remedy ? T welfth N ight, i. 5. 
SymMpaTHy. — If that thy valour stand on sympathy, There is my gage. . . . . Richard /1. iv. 
If there were a sympathy in choice, War, death, or sickness did lay siege. Mid. N. Dream, i. 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts . . . 2 0 oe ew ew « 2 Henry V1, i. 


Loveliness in favour, sympathy i in years, manners, and: beauties. 


T. 


Tasir.— The table wherein al] my thoughts Are visibly charactered . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish . . .- ~ « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
If, before repast, it shall please you to gratify the table with a grace . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice Jn honourable terms . . . Ea ge ah ev tay OWE 
Bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table . . » . « « AS You Like It, ii. 
Infixed I beheld myself Drawn in the flattering table of her eye, 2 eo ew we Ning Sohn, ii. 
Lisping to his master’s old tables, his note-book, his counsel-keeper . . . . 2 Henry 1V.iAi. 
Therefore will he wipe his tables clean And keep no tell-tale to his memory . . .. . ~~ Iv. 
The great King of kings Hath in the tables of his law commanded .. . . . Richard //1/. 1. 
Hast thou not served thyself in to my table so many meals?. . . . . . Troi. and Cress. ii. 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts To every ticklish reader . . . 2. 1. 1. OW. 


A perfecter giber for the table than a necessary bencher in the Capitol . . . . Coriolanus, ii. 
Turn the tables up, And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot . . . Romeoand Fultet, i. 
Let him have a table by himself, for he does neither affect company, nor ishe fit for’t Zim. of Ath. 1. 


Th’ ear, ‘Taste, touch, and smell, pleased from thy table nse. . . . . «© «© . i. 
Anon we’ll drink a measure The table round. . . . 2. 2. 6 2 + ee we ws . Macbeth, nt 
I drink to the general joy o’ the wholetable . . . . ee ee ee ee ee | 
We may again Give to our tables meats, sleep to our nights a de Sas aS Val Vado ee A 
The funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. ~ 2 6 + « Hamlet, i. 
From the table of my memory I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. . eee ee 
My tables, — meet it is I set it down, That one may smile, and smile, and be a 5 Villain BA as Gah xed 
Flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table ona roar. . aoe, Me 
TABLE-BOOK. — If I had played the desk or table-book, Or given my heart a wanking. a ii. 


TABLE-TALK. — Pray thee, Jet it serve for table-talkk . . . . . . Mer. off Venice: ili. 
TacITURNITY.— The secrets of nature Have not more gift in taciturnity . . Trot.and Cress. i. 


TacKkugE. — The tackle of my heart is cracked and burned . . . . . . 1. . King Fohn, v 


Though thy tackle ’s torn, Thou show’st a noble vessel . . . . «© «© ss «6 Cortolanus, iv. 
TAFFETA. — Beauties no richer than rich taffeta... . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, Three-piled hy gerboles, spruce affectation i eee v. 
TAG-RAG. — If the tag-rag people did not clap him and hisshim . . . . . 2) Fudlius Cesab i. 


Tait. — And like a peacock sweep along his tail . . oe eg es Oe “Difenry oN: 
And, like a rat without a tail, 1’ll do, I'll do, and Ill ds. eee ww ww ew we) = Macbeth, i. 


~ « « Othello, ii. 
O, what a sympathy of woe is this, As far from help as Limbo is from bliss! . Titus Andron. iii. 
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Syrups. — Not poppy, nor mandragora, Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world . . Othello, iii. 3. 
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Tait.—She that in wisdom never was so frail To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail O¢hedJo, ii. 1. 


Thereby hangs a tail. — Whereby hangs a tale, sir?. . . tn 4S ogee ips pe iii. 
If we do fear this body hath a tail More perilous than the head . aa a ae Cymibeline; iv. 
TatiLor. — This secrecy of thine shall be atailortothee. . ...... . Merry Wives, iii. 
Even now a tailor called me in his shop And showed me silks . . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 
I have undone three tailors; Ihave had four quarrels . . . . . . . «© AS Vou Like It, v. 
Why, what, 7’ devil’s name, tailor, call’st thouthis? . .... . Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
I know him well, I, sir; he, sir, ’s a good workman, a very good tailoe ~ 2 ew ew All’s Well, ii. 
. With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news . . . 0 ee ww ww + King Fohn, iv. 
*T is the next way to turn tailor, or be red-breast teacher ce ew ew ww ww ot Henry IV. iii. 
I'll be at charges for a looking-glass, And entertain some score or two of tai:ors Richard /1T. i. 
This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad-makers Coriolanus, iv. 
And the tailor with his last, the fisher with his pencil . ... . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Didst thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before Easter? . . Re ee Me 
When brewers mar their malt with water; When nobles are their tailors’ tutors . Kd ine Lear, iii. 
He held them sixpence all too dear, With that he called the tailorlown . . . . . Othello, ii. 
TAINT. — But wise men, folly-fall’n, quite taint their wit . . . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
Pursue him now, lest the device take air andtaint . 9. . 2... 0. 6 ew ew we ee eC 
We did our main opinion crush In taint of our best man . . . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. i. 
Like an ague, subtly taints Even then when we sit idly inthesun. .. . ste te? 
Here abjure The taints and blames I laid upon myself, For strangers to my fatire®. . Macbeth, iv. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive Against thy mother aught . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
But breathe his faults so quaintly That they may seem the taints of liberty. . . . . . . ib 
Or your fore-vouched affection Fall’n intotaint . . . . ....... . King Lear, i. 
His taints and honours Waged equal withhim. . . . 2. . «4 6 1 «© © « Ant.and Cleo. v 
TAINTED. — Pray heaven his wisdom be not tainted!. . . .. .. =. =. Meas. for Meas. iv. 


Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted . . . . . . +. « « Com. of Errors, iii. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt. . . . oe ew ew ww ww) Mer. Of Venice, iii. 
I am a tainted wether of the Hock, Meetest for death i. See a Vs ies a Set ies, Ak BRO gad US AVE 
A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedness oo. ee ea ee ae al ke ee A WV UL, ii 
For, sure, the man is tainted in’s wits . ....... - « « « Twelfth Night, iii. 


Take. — Have you any thing to take to?— Nothing but my fortune . « Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
Do what she will, say what she will, take all, payall . . 2. 1. 1... 1 « Merry Wives, ii. 
Take, O, take those lips away, That so sweetly were forsworn . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 


Many a man would take you at yourword . . . . 6. 1 © «© « « « « «Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
Just so much as you may take upona knife’s point . . . . . . . + + + « Much Ado, ii. 3. 
Take no note of him, but let him go . . 1. 1 6 1 0 ee we ew ew ew ee ee ww Te 
It was well done of you to take him at hisword . . . . . « « « © «© « Lowe’s L. Lost, ii. t. 
Let me take you a button-hole lower . . 1 1. 6 1 ee we ew ee wee ee OU 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake . . . . ~ - « « « Mid. N. Dream, v. 1. 
It is twice blest; It blesseth him that gives and him that takes . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. x. 
You take my house when you do take the prop That doth sustain ag house ...... ive 
You take my life When you do take the means whereby I live . . . . 5. 8 a eee SP Tyas 
Look that you take upon you as you should. . . . . . 6. « «© «© © T. am. of the Shrew, iv. 2. 
After them, and take a more dilated farewell . . . . oe ew ew we + AML’ s Well, it. 1. 
Your cousin, my lady, takes great exceptions to your ill hours os eo o « « Twelfth dia i. 3. 
He takes on him to understand so much, and therefore comes to speak with you. . . . . . i. 5. 
Let still the woman take An elder than herself: so wearsshetohim. ........ a 4- 
Hob, nob, is his word; give’tortake’t . 2. . 2. 2 0 «© © © © ee ew ew ew ww ww) At Ge 
This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy . . . oe ee Saw a aa eneg fT, Ac, 
Wise bearing or ignorant Carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one of another wow Wes 
Vouchsafe to wear this ring. — To take is nottogive. . . . . « « « « Richard 117. i. 2. 
Take that, and that: if all this will not do, [’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt >, Sm ey Fay ee cat Roe 
Take the instant way; For honour travels in a straitso narrow. . . . . Zvot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
He that takes that doth take my heart withal . 2. 2. 6 1 1 ee ew ew te we we we ee UWB 
I will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s. . . . . . . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall nevertremble. . . . . . « Macbeth, iil. 4. 
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TAKE. — I ’J] make assurance double sure, And take a bond of fate . . . . . . -Macbeth, iv. 
If you will take a homely man’s advice, Be not found here . . 2. 1. 2. 6 1 e+ © © ee De 
This, I take it, Is the main motive of our preparations. . . 2. . 2. «© 6 «© «© + Haslet, i. 
Why should we in our peevish opposition Take itto heart? 2. 2. 1 we we ee ee 
He was a man, take him tor all in all, I shall not look upon his like again . . . 1. . ew eh 
‘Take this from this, if this be otherwise. 2. . . 2 2 1 ee ew ew ce eS a. a 
You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will more willingly part al & oe <a, 
In the verity of extolinent, I take him to be a soul of greatarticle . . 1. 2. 2. 1. 1. 2 ee OY; 


Take physic, pomp; Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. . . . . . « King Lear, iii. 
Take note, take note, O world, Io be direct and honest is not safe . . . . . 0 Othello, iii. 
TAKEN.— And wert taken with the manner, and ever since thou hast blushed extempore 1 //enry/V. ii. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune Fsdius Cesar, iv. 
TaKEr. — He is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker runs presently mad Shih Ado, i. 
TAKING.—Whata taking was he in when your husband asked who was in the basket! ferry HH “ives, iii. 


Although I neither lend nor borrow By taking nor by giving of excess . . . Ader. of Venice, i. 


Yet art thou good for nothing but taking up; and that thou’rt scarce worth . . All’s Well, it. 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. . . ee ee ew «© = Romeoand Fultet, iii. 


Strike her young bones, You taking airs, with jwienesel ee ee eS We ae eee bear, ii. 


Bless thee from whiriwinds, star-blasting, and taking! . . 2. 0. 6. 6 6 ee ew ee ee) Cll 


A jewel Well worth a poor man’s taking. . . . ee ee Ss ae tact Byer te ear Se 
TAKING-OFF. — Against The deep damnation of his fabingsol. Sw oe ae € ew Macbeth, 1: 
Let her who would be rid of him devise His speedy taking-off . . . . . . . King Lear,v 
Tacs. — I had my good wit out of the ‘Hundred Merry Tales’ . . . . . . « Much Ado, ii. 
Indeed, that telis a heavy tale for him: conclude, conclude he isinJove. . . . . 6 «© « iil. 
I’ll owe thee an answer tor that: and now forward with thy tale . 0... 6 6 ee eC 
Thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fashion . .. : iil. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales And younger hearings are quite vavished Love sL. bare ii. 
For aught that I could ever read, Could ever hear by tale or history . . . Aad. NM. Dream, i. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. . . . GATS hie Na leiee «ake get ed tA «4k 
Put in two scales, Will even weigh, and both as ight as tales dela “Siete alae oe. Gee A 
He hears merry tales and smiles not: I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher Mer. of Venice,i. 

I could match this beginning with an old tale . . . . » 2 e 6 «AS You Like It, i. 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; And thereby hatigs A(Al@s. (6% cee sw, te SRS OE 
This is to feel a tale, not to hearatale,. . e & ee « e Lam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Upon the least occasion more mine eyes will tell tales of me... 2. « « « Twelfth Night, i. 
rhs you, sit by us, Andtell’satale . . . P i Yin “Bo As ar SO et 

A sad tale’s best for winter: I have one Of sprites and goblins. ~ . 6 « 6 Winter's Tale, ii. 


This news which is called true is so like an old tale, that the verity of it is in strong suspicion _ v. 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the dull ear of adrowsy man . . . King Fohn, iii. 
This act is as an ancient tale new told, And in the last repeating troublesome . . . . . . iv. 
Another lean unwashed artificer Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death . . . 2...) iv 
Too well, too well thou tell’st atalesoill . 2... 2. 6 © ee ew ee ee Richard IT, iii. 


Uh arcs een eG 


My tongue hath but a heavier tale tosay . . ee bbe Whe GB Ae SS Br Pas 
Let them tell thee tales Of woeful ages long ago betid ecias welia?. Bega ee Eo a en OS 
To quit their griefs, Tell thou the lamentable tale of me . . 1. . 2. 1. + + 6 ee ee) OW 
Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down . . .. . 6 © e et Henry IV. Ai. 
It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales out of my mouth . 2. « © © Henry V. iv. 
This superficial tale Is but a preface of her worthy praise. . . . .. . . .t Henry VI. v. 
An honest tale speeds best being plainly told . . . 1. . . 1. «ee +) Richard /1I. wv. 
Then in plain terms tell her mv loving tale. . . . . gi. ce . ine. er CIN: 


Why dost thou run so many mile about, When thou ptiayst tell thy tale a nearer aay? ¢ eg VE 
Every tongue brings in a several tale, And every tale condemns me foravillain. . . . . Vv. 
You must not think to fob off our disgrace withatale . . 2... es Sa Coriolanus, i. 
Leave these bitter deep laments: Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale Titus A ndron. ii. 
And could tell A whispering tale in a fair ladv’s ear Such as would please . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
I was come to the whole depth of my tale ; and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument no longer ii. 
I will be brief, for my short date of breath Is not so long as isatedioustale . .. .. .Vv. 
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Tate. — It is a tale Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying nothing. . . Macbeth, v. 5. 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word Would harrow up thy soul . . . . « . Hamslet, i. 5. 
Mar a curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message bluntly ... . . King Lear, i. 4. 
Pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh At gilded butterflies . . . . . ee ae oe 
List a brief tale; And when ’tis told, O, that my heart would burst!. . . 2. 6. . «. - 2) We3e 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver Of my whole course of love. . . . . « « « Othello, i. 3. 
I think this tale would win my daughter too . . 2. 1. 1 © 2 6 6 © © © © © oe we we de 
Truths would be tales, Where now half tales be truths. . . . - « « « Ant, and Cleo. ii. 

TALENT. — Ifa talent be a claw, look how he claws him with a talent . « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
And those that are fools, let them use their talents . . . . . 2. . 6 «© «© Lwel{[th Night, i. 

I do return those talents, Doubled with thanks and service . . . . - . Zéimonof Athens, i. 2. 

Tak. — If they were but a week married, they would talk themselves mad . . . Aiuch Ado, ii. 1. 
For the watch to babble and to talk is most tolerable and not to be endured... . . |) ili. 


We will rather sleep than talk: we know what belongs toa watch. . . ; iii. 
A merrier man, Within the limit of becoming mirth, I never spent an hour’s talk withal L. ra Ladi il. 
I'll prove her fair, or talk till doomsday here . . . . . 1. 1 «© eo iv. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horse. . . aS _ Mer. of Vewise. i. 
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I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with yous walk with eas and so following a ee ere Pe | 
Put on a sober habit, Talk with respect and swear but nowandthen. . .......~ itz 
It is true, without any slips of prolixity or crossing the plain highway oftakk . . . . . . ili. 1 
Turning these jests out of service, let us talk in good earnest. . . . . . . AS You Like It, i. 3 
*T is but a peevish boy; yet he talks well: But what care I for words? . . NLS 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk . . . . . 1. +. «© «© «© © Tam. of the Shravsi i. 3 
A thing to talk on when thou art dead and rotten. . . « «Winter's Tale, iii. 3 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs 1, . . King Fohn, ii. 1 
He talks to me that never hadason .. . ; ee i - ee <taY as 'R dn he GA 
Of comfort no man speak: Let’s talk of graves! of w worms ‘and epitaphs . . « « Richard 11. iii. 2 
Well, well, I see I talk but idly, and you laugh atme . . . io ae. Nie Sak ie Te a, Be he | TES 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman Of guns and drums and ‘wounds. . « - t Henry LV. i. 3 
Our argument Is all too heavy to admit much talk . . . . ~ . « « «2 Henry IV. vy. 2. 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; I had it from my father ~ © « « « Henry VIII. i. 4, 
I cannot sing, Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk . . . . . . © Zot. and Cress. iv. 4. 
Talks like a knell, and his hum isa battery. . . 2 6 e © 6 ee 6Cortolanus, v. 4 
How can I grace my talk, Wanting a hand to give it ‘acion? >. » 0 0 « © « Lttus Andron. v. 2 
True, I talk of dreams, Which are the children of an idle brain ~ « « « « Romeo and Fultet, i. 4 
‘This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourselves . . . 2 1 1 1 ew te ew te ew te 
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A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear himself talk . . . 2... 2. 2 1 ew ee ew ee OU 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep . . . . © Fulins Cesar, ii. 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, And talk to you sometimes ae! Gee Ee SM 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; Remember that you callon me to-day... . ..~ ik. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, And nature must obey necessity . . . . . - .~ iv. 


First let me talk with this philosopher. What is the cause of thunder?. . . . King Lear, iii. 
I'll talk a word with this same learned Theban. What is your study? . . . . . . . | iit 
We'll talk with them too, Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’sout. . ..... 
Ill watch him tame and talk him out of patience. . . . . 2. 2. 6 2 © «© « © Othello, in. 

If idle talk will once be necessary, Ill not sleep neither . . - Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
TALKED. —Yourself and all the world, That talked of her, have talked amiss sof her Tam.of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
I regarded him not; and vet he talked wisely, and in the street too . . . . . 31 Henry IV.i. 

Thou hast talked Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, Of palisadoes. ... 2. 6. . . = ii 3. 

You have been talked of since your travel much . . . . «we ee ee + «6 Hamlet, iv. 
TALKER. — Farewell: Ill grow a talker for this gear. . . . . . « « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 

We will not stand to prate; Talkers are no good doers. . . . . . . ». » « Richard //1. i. 

My good lord, have great care I be not foundatalker . . . . . . . « ©) Henry VIII. ii. 
TALKING. — I wonder that you will still be talking. . . 2. . 1. 1 6 6 6 ee) Much Ado, i. 

A good old man, sir; he will be talking . . . ee ae ee ee oe . iit 
I will weary you then no longer with idle talking.» eo wt be ‘As Vow Like It, v. 2. 
Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks, And save me so much talking . » Henry VIII. i. 
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TALKING. — No more talking on’t; let itbe done . 2. 2. 1. 1 0 e 0 6 6 et )6Cortolanus, i. 


TALL. — As tall a man of his hands as any is between this and hishead . . . Merry Wives, i. 
I am more than commontall. . . . . ce ee ew ww ew te AS You Like /t, i. 
He is not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall : His legisbutsoso . .. 2... . ee) Ghd 
He’s as tall a man as any’s in Illyria. ~ What’s that tothe purpose . . « Lwelfth Night, i. 
I am not tall enough to become the function well. . . ‘ ioe a “bi Big i, SE ANE 
I know thou art no tall fellow of thy hands and that thou wilt be drunk 0 © Winter's Tale, v. 
Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his reputation . . » 2 0 « 6 Richard 117, i. 
Tall stockings, Short blistered breeches, and those types of travel. oe 6 « t Henry VI1T. i. 

TALLER. — Few taller are so young . . . 6° we we oe « oe Love's L. Lost, v. 
Considering the weather, a taller man than I will take cold - 2 «© « «© Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 

TALLow. — Her rags and the tallow in them, will burn a Poland winter . . Comm. of Errors, ii. 

TA. ty. — Our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally . . . 2 Henry V/. iv. 

TALton. — When I was about thy years, Hal, | was not an eagle’s talon in the waist 1 Henry JV. ii. 

Tame.—What I am I cannot avoid, yet to be what [ would not shall not make me tame Merry Hives, iii. 
’T is a world to see, How tame, when men and women are alone . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Thou knowest, winter tames man, woman, and beast . . . +. 2 1 6 © ee ew ew eC, 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew, Now let him speak. . . . 2. 6. + «© es ws dv. 
I have kept of them tame, and know their natures . . . ewe ew e AM’s Well, it. 
Those that tame wild horses Pace 'em not in their hands to make ’e em gentle . Henry VIII. v. 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition Made tame and most familiar 7ro¢. and Cress. iii. 
Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be yourtutor. . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
At your age The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble . . . . 1. 6 1 ee ee OH 
A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. . 2. . 6 + 6 © « « © « King Lear, iv. 
Il] watch him tame and talk him out of patience . 2... ©. 1. 4 © «© « «© © Othello, iii. 

TameEengss. — He’s mad that trusts in the tameness ofa wolf . . . . . . . + King Lear, iii. 


TAMER than sleep, fonder than ignorance, Less valiant than the virgin in the night 770. and Cress. i. 
TaminG. — [ will requite thee, Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand . . . . Much Ado, iii. 


Tano. — For she had a tongue with a tang, Would cry toa sailor, Gohang! . . . Tempest, ii. 
Let thy tongue tang with arguments of state. . . . 1 1 we ew we) = Leweldfth Night, iii. 
TANGLE. —’Od’s my little life, I think she means to tangle my eyestoo!. . As Fou Like /t, iii. 
TANGLED. — Like a tangled chain; nothing impaired, but all disordered . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
TANLING. — But to be still hot summer’s tanlings and The shrinking slaves of winter Cymdeline, iv. 
TANNED.—His hide is so tanned with his trade, that he will neeP out water a great while Hamlet, v. 
TANNER. — A tanner will last you nine year . . . ir Sam he ke eh as ee oe as ONG 
Taper. —Tapers they are, with your sweet breaths puffed out se © © « « « Love's L. Lost, v 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done. . . » . « + « Richard 11.1. 
TAPER-LIGHT. — With taper-light To seek the beauieous: eye of heaven togarnish King Fohn, iv. 
TAPESTRY. — Like the shaven Hercules in the smirched worm-eaten tapestry . . A/uch Ado, ii. 


TapsTseR. — I am ill at reckoning ; it fitteth the spirit of atapster . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word ofatapster. . . . - . As You Like It, i. 
A tapster’s arithmetic may soon bring his particulars therein toatotal . . Tyrol. and Cress. i. 

TARDINESS. — A tardiness in nature which often leaves the history unspoke . . . King Lear, i. 


Tarpy. — Too swift arrives as tardy astooslow .. . » 2 6 « = Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
TarRB. — Pride alone Must tarre the mastiffs on, as "t were their bone. . . . Zvot. and Cress. i. 
Like a dog that is compelled to fight, Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on King John, iv. 
And the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy . ... . . . Hamlet, ii. 
TARRIANCE. — I am impatient of my tarriance . . . e 4 Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Tarry. — I pray you, tarry; pause a day or two Before you hadatd . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
TARRYING. — There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here . . . ... . . . + Macbeth, v. 
TARTAR. — He’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell. . . . 1... 6 « © Com. of Errors, iv. 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow . . . 2 ee ew ew 8 Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent devil of wit ! woe ww we ww +e Lwelfth Night, ii. 
TartLy. — How tartly that gentleman looks! 2. . 2. 6. 6 1 6 ee ee te) Abtch Ado, ii. 
TarTNESS. — The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes . . . . . «© + © + « Cortolanus, v. 
Task. — A heavier task could not have been imposed. . . . . . « + «© Com. of Errors, i. 


O, these are barren tasks, too hardtokeep! . . ...... +. + « Love's L. Lost, i. 
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Task. — Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, All with weary task fordone . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
The task he undertakes Is numbering sands and drinking oceans dry. . . . . Richard 11. ii. 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown; An easy task it isto winourown .. . : eas AG 
Let every man now task his thought, That this fair action may on foot be brought Henry V. i. 
Whose sore task Does not divide the Sunday from the week. . . .. . . «. Hamlet, i. 
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The long day’s task is done, And we must sleep. . . . . 2... 6 Ant. and Cleo. iv 14. 


TASKER. — But now to task the tasker. . . . » ew oe « « Love's L. Lost, ii. 
Taste. — That never meat sweet-savoured in thy facies Unless Ispake . . ‘Com. of Errors, ii. 
My father did something smack, something grow to, he hada kind of taste. . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, Didst rob it of some taste of ediguaness i e isy, ah 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing . . . . . . . . « AS You Like It, ii. 
But take a taste of my finding him, and relish it with good observance . . . . . . + © *iDid. 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion So sweetly tastes, being the thing Iam . . ._ iv. 
‘This affliction has a taste as sweet As any cordial comfort. . . . . . . «. Winter's Tale, v. 
And bitter shame hath spoiled the sweet world’s taste . . . . . . . + . King Sohn, iii. 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world, Never to be infected with eee gh et Sas iv. 
Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour . . . air he “ep MON on ok Richard 7.3. 
The setting sun, and music at the close, As the last taste of sweets, is aeeteek last. 2. . .) Oo 
They surfeited with honey and began To loathe the taste of sweetness . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 
This bitter taste Yield his engrossments to the ending father . . . . . . 2Henry IV. iv. 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste, To give me now a little benefit . . . Zyvot. and Cress. iii. 


When, both your voices blended, the great’st taste Most palates theirs . . . . Covriolanus, iii. 


Have we not had a taste of his obedience? . . . .. . ~ oe AD 


Loathsome in his own deliciousness And in the taste eonfounds che appetite Romeo: and Fultet, i ii. 


Will the cold brook, Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste? . . . . Limon of Athens, iv. 
The valiant never taste of death but once . . . 1. 1. 1 6 © © te we ww) Flius Cesar, ii. 
I have almost forgot the taste of fears . . . 2. 6. © «© e © © © ee we « Macbeth, v. 
Come, give us a taste of your quality. . . 2. 1. 2. 1. 6 6 © «© © wee et) Hamlet, ii. 


He wrote this but as an essay or taste of my virtue . . . 2... 1... .) King Lear, i. 


All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue . . 2. 2. 6. 2 6 ee ee we we Ue 
Whose qualification shall come into no true tasteagain . . ... . . . =. « « Othello, ii. 
TASTED. — Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we prove... . . . vot. and Cress. iii. 
TATTERED.— Through tattered clothes smal] vicesdoappear .... . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Tatters. — To hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion totatters . . . Hamilet, iii. 


TATTLING. — Too like my lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. . . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
TAUGHT. — You taught me language ; and my profit on ’t Is, I know howtocurse . Zemspest, i. 
How angerly I taught my browto frown... ~ 2 2 « « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i 1. 
I have taught him, even as one would say precisely: “thus I would teacha dog’. . < ee AV: 
I do love: and it hath taught me to rhyme and to be melancholy . . . . Lowe $ L. Lost, iv. 
I am not taught to make any thing . . coe e ew we ee 6 « «Ao You Like Ji, 1. 
I will show myself highly fed and lowly taught re ee ae a ee ~ 2. . All's Well, ii. 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return To plague the inventor . + « « Macbeth, i. 
TaunT him with the license ofink . . . . we ee we ww www) Lwelfth Night, iii. 
With scoffs and scorns and contumelious taunts $y, gee “4 soe ew ew ew eB Henry VI. i, 


He prettily and aptly taunts himself: So cunning and so yonne is wonderful . Richard /1/. iii. 


Taurus. — That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow ... . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Were we not born under Taurus? . . . ete oe . . Lwelfth Night, i. 
Tax. — Thus wisdom wishes to appear most bright When it doth tax itself . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Tax not so bad a woic2 To slander music any more than once... . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
Who cries out on pride, That can therein tax any private party? . . . . As You Like 11, ii. 
I'll warrant she ‘ll tax him home . . . ioe ee BO a Be ee Bp ee Fh ARM, 
I tax not you, you elements, with nkindgess a es oe we ew ew ew . King Lear, iii. 
TAXATION. — You ’ll be whipped for taxation one of these days 2 ee 6 e « AS You Like It, i. 
I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage . . . oe ew ew ew « Lwelfth Night, i. 
TAXED. — Be checked for silence, But never taxed for speech . soe we ew ew ww AMS Well, i. 
Taxes.—The commons hath he pilled with grievous taxes, And quite lost their hearts Richard //. ii. 


TaxinG. — Then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, Unclaimed of anyman . As Vou Like It, ii. 
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TAxINnG. — Both taxing me and gaging me to keep An oath that I have sworn TZyvo?. and Cress. v. 1. 


TEACH.—We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays . . . - « « « Merry Wives, iit. 3. 
I have taught. him, even as one would say precisely, ‘ thus I would teach a dog’ To Gen. of Ver. iv. 4. 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; Be secret-false . . 2. 2. . 1. « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Teach me, dear creature, how tothink and speak . ........ «are ye 
I will debate this matter at more leisure, And teach your ears to list me with more héed’. . ive 
I am too sudden-bold: To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. . . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, ii. 1 
I can easier teach twenty what were good tobe done . . . . « « « Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
That choose by show, Not learning more than the fond eye doth reach a1 3 aye ii. 9. 
The villany you teach me, I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the inetruction iii, 4 
I could teach you How to choose right, but I am then forsworn . . . 1 ww. ee ew eC 2 
That same prayer doth teach us all to render The deeds of mercy. . . . . . 2. ee se WE 
Now methinks You teach me how a beggar should be answered. . . . . 2... 2 ss WES 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; ‘here is no virtue like necessity . . . . Richard 1]. i. 3. 
I can teach you, cousin, to command The devil . . . 0 0 ew ew tw) RB Henry IV, iit. 


And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil By telling truth ge Se Re ay Sa > ee et A Te 
But your discretions better can persuade Than I am able to instruct or teach . 1 Henry VJ. iv. 1. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made For kissing . . . . . . . Richard 11. i. 


2. 

Since you teach me how to flatter you, Imagine I have said farewell already . . . . . . . i 2. 
You, that best should teach us, Have misdemeaned yourself. . . . . . . Henry VIII. v. 3. 
O, teach me how I[ should forget tothink . . . . ..... . . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 
O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! . . . i. §. 
We but teach Bloody instructions, which, being taught, eefari To piactie ae i pavenitor “Macbeth, 1. 7. 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. . . . » . . « © «Hamlet, i. 2. 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, And that would: woo her » . 2 « « « Othello, i. 3. 
Let ’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, Not to outsport discretion . . . . . . + « die 3 
A knave teach me my duty! J’ll beat the knave into atwiggen bottle . . . .... . th 3. 
Be as your fancies teach you; Whate’er you be, Iam obedient. . . . . . Soe ode Nee 
TEACHER. — I am too sudden-bold : To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. . . Love’s L. Lost, it. 1. 
’T is the next way to turn tailor, or be red-breast teacher. . . . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
His training such, That he may furnish and instruct great teachers . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 2. 
Thus may poor fool Believe false teachers .. . . ..... » 2 o « Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
TEACHES. —F or where is any author in the world Teaches such beauty as a woman’seye? L.L. Lost,iv.3. 
He teaches bovsthe horn-book. . . . . . ; S 4 be ie 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect The thoughts of others ! 7 4 Mer. os Vee: i. 3. 
What I am, want teaches me to think on: A man thronged up with cold . . . «Pericles, it. 1. 


TEACHETH. — The love Which teacheth thee that thouand Iamone .. . As Vou Like /t, i. 3. 
Which my most inward true and duteous spirit Teacheth. . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 5. 


TEACHING. — I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word . .. . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
As if he mastered there a double spirit Of teaching and of learning instantly . . 1 Heary JV. v. 2. 
Team. — A team of horse shall not pluck that from me . . . . . . Fao Gen. of Verona, iti. 1 


The hour before the heavenly-harnessed team Begins his golden progress inthe east 1 Henry JV. iii.1. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep Romeo and Fuliet, i. 4. 
TEAR. — His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops From eaves of reeds . . Tempest, v. 1. 
Yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear . . . . . « «© + ZwoGen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
The dog all this while sheds not a tear nor — AWOIrd sy 4 6 & ww 28 cee Se ee eg 
See how I lay the dust with my tears. . . a Ten hs A, eo oi, aa Ma, WE Bh. 3: sos Te 
If the river were dry, I am able to fill it with mvtears. . . a Ak, te be cae oe a Se SE 
With penitential groans, With nightly tears and daily heart-sore siahs ee ee ee |e 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, And instances of infinite of love . ..... . Wy 
His thoughts immaculate, His tears pure messengers sent from his heart . . .. . . . ihe7 


A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears . . 2. 2. 1. 1 ie dat 6B Ae Ee 
Deep groans, nor silver-shedding tears, Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire. . . . iin, 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears Moist itagain . . .. . Scie de Gl NG By 
Left her in tears, and dried not one of them with his comfort . . . . . Meas. Sor Meas. Ti. 1. 
He, a marbie to her tears, is washed with them, but relentsnot .... . oe. Ue Be 


Do not tear away thyself from me! . . 6. 6 6 © ee ee ew Com: of Ereoret ii, 2. 
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Tear. — Your over-kindness doth wring tearsfrom me! ........ . Much Ado,v.t. 
Do but behold the tears that swellinme. . . . 2. 1. 2 6 «© ee « ©) Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Raining the tears of lamentation For the remembrance of my father’s death . . . . . .) OV; 
That will ask some tears in the true performing of it . . . . . . + « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
How came her eves so bright? — Not with salt tears 2. 6. 6 6 6 we ee ee ee 
‘That I should woo in scorn? Scorn and derision never come intears. . . . 6 © 6 2. id 
A manly enterprise, To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes . . . 6 1 6 6 © © © «Gib 
Will you tear Impatient answers from my gentle tongue? . . . 1 6 1 we ee ew Ch 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail . . . . 2. 2 0 6 ew © ee te ew ew we) AW, 
More merry tears The passion of loud laughter never shed . . 1 1 1 ee ee et ee UM 
Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue. Most beautiful pagan, most sweet Jew! . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
No sighs but of my breathing; no tears but of my shedding. . . . . 2... ee ee) Ui 
The big round tears Coursed one another down his innocent nose. . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, Augmenting it with tears. . . . 1 1. eo 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, If ever from your eyelids wipedatear. . . . . . . i. 
Apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, fullof smiles . 2. 2 6 6 6 1 8 ee ew ew ee 
Have the grace to consider that tears do not become aman . .... 6 6 ee ee eC 
Betwixt us two Tears our recountments had most kindly bathed . ...... 2... «1v. 
Tell this youth what ’t is to love. — It is to be all made of sighs and tears . . ..... ~ Y. 
These great tears grace his remembrance more Than those I shed forhim . . . Ad’s Well, i. 
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Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak . ee Uh 
I have That honourable grief lodged here which burns Worse han: ears drew Wi inter! $ Tale, ii. 
I would fain say, bleed tears, for I am sure my heart wept blood . . . . . Ve le A ORS 


And so we wept, and there was the first gentleman- -like tears that ever we shed . io he eee, Wee 
This day hath made Much work for tears in many an English mother . . . . King Sohn, ii. 1. 
My heart hath melted ata lady’ s tears, Being an ordinaty inundation . ..... es) WR 
O that there were some virtue in my tears, That might relieve you! . . . . . . «» » «© We 
I have a kind soul that would give you thanks And knows not how to do it but with tears .  v. 7. 
My teeth shall tear The slavish motive of recanting fear . . . . . . . . « Richard II. i.1 

O, let no noble eye profane atear Forme . . . «6 6 1 6 © © ew we ee eh. Wa eS 
What store of parting tears were shed? . 2 1 1 1 6 1 ww ew ee te tw tl he 
And so by chance Did grace our hollow parting with atear . . 2. 6. 1 ee ew ew we 
Sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, Divides one thing entire to many objects . . . ._ ii. 2. 
Makes the silver rivers drown their shores, As if the world were all dissolved to tears. . . iii. 2. 
We ’!] make foul weather with despised tears . . . ae rae io wet en AM 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, And make some pretty match with shedding tears . lil. 3. 
Nay, dry your eyes; Tears show their love, but want their remedies. . . . . . . . © iii. 3. 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm . . . 1. 1 ew ew ee we ee ee OI 
Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see. . . b> x S a As ee fe AVE 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, The badges of his grief and patience. . . . v2 
Look upon his face ; His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest . . . . 2. + 2 2) V3 
So sighs and tears and groans Show minutes, times, and hours. . ..... ee Wes 
Weep not, sweet queen; for trickling tearsare vain. . . . . 2. 2 6 © «© eT? Beney LV. ii. 4. 
For tears do stop the flood-gates of hereyes . 1. 2. 1. 1 ew ew ew we we ew ee we ot 
I do not speak to thee in drink but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion . . . . . . . fie g. 


With tears of innocency and terms of zeal . . . . 6: Be ay ee ES ye. Weed: 
He hath a tear for pity and a hand Open as day for melting charity a ee | Henry IV. iv. 4. 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, With such a deep demeanour . . ee Se ich AER 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head Ge cot SIV 
But for my tears, ‘he moist impediments unto my speech . . . . 1 ee 4S ANE 5 


And all my mother came into mine eyes And gave me uptotears. .... . Henry V. iv. 6 

Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief . . 1. 1 1. 1 ew ew we te 2 Henry VI, ii. 3. 
A rabble that rejoice To see my tears and hear my deep-fet groans . . . 1. + e+ es) Uh 
Bid me not farewell ! — Witness my tears, I cannot stay tospeak . . . . 1. 2 ee ee) GG 
With sad unhelpful tears, and with dimmed eyes. . . . 2. 2 6 1 6 ee ee ew ew ew) Hh 
Give me thy hand, That I may dew it with my mournful tears . . . 1. 2. 1 ee ee) Cid 
And with the southern clouds contend in tears. . . 2. 6 2 © + © © © © © © oo ee ith? 
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TwARS virginal Shall be tome even asthe dewtofire. . . ......- .2Henry VI. v. 2. 
His passion moves me so That hardly can | check my eyes from tears . . . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 4. 
The hearers will shed tears ; Yea even my foes will shed pias tears.n. aus Se ee a Sl 


Tears then for babes; blows and revenge forme! . . . ea. Med 
I °]] aid thee tear for tear And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, Be blind witli ‘eae - 1.5 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; ‘The tiger will be mild whiles she doth mourn . ._ iii. 1 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears . . ~ 2. « « « Richard ITI. i. 2. 
In her heart’s extremest hate, With curses in her mouth, tears in hee CVOS a. 3° ao al woe ce SS 
Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes drop tears. . . berg Wp ies age aes 
I myself have many tears to wash Hereafter time, for time past wionzed oe thee €. ey Se RCS 
I would these dewy tears were from the ground . . . . . 1 1 1 ew ew v. 
Let fall a tear; The subject will deserve it. . 2. . 2... 1. we ew ew Henry VII. Prol. 
I did not think to shed a tear In all my miseries. . . 2. . 6 2. 1 0 ew we ew fe Mie 
He has strangled His language in histears. 2. 1. 6. 6 1 6 eee ee ee ee eM 
I am weaker than a woman’s tear, Tamerthan sleep . . . . . 1). . 3 Tvot. and Cress. i. 
I ‘ll spring up in his tears, an ’t were a nettle against May... . . ew ee ee 
Before him he carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. . . ~ + « « Cortolanus, ii. 


Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, And venomous to thine eyes ee, SS, ate Wh ae 0 STV 
These bitter tears, which now you see Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks . 7itus A ndron. iii. 
And let me say, that never wept before, My tears are now prevailing orators . . . . . «Sib 
She says she drinks no other drink but tears, Brewed with her sorrow... . . . 6 Oil 
Thou art made of tears, And tears will quickly melt thy lifeaway . . . . 0. 0.) ewe) ott, 
Floods of tears will drown my oratory, And break my utterance . . . Vv. 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning’sdew. . . . Ss aye ce Rome and Fuliet, i 1. 
When the devout religion of mine eye Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires . . . i. 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit Of an old tear that is not washed off yet. . . . ii. 
Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase our abuses: Therefore use none . . . . . . «© «iil. 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring; Your tributary drops belong to woe . . ._ iii. 


There on the ground with his own tears made drunk . ..... <i al a SING 
Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote The unreasonable fury of a beast . we? Be a aM: 
What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears? . . . ae ee ee ee ee 
How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in tears? Evermore showering’ > bas et, eh ee ae OME 
Thy eyes, which I may call the sea, Do ebb and flow with tears . . eae & é° ul ATL 
And therefore have I little talked of love ; For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. én. “AVE 
Though fond nature bids us all lament, Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment . . Iv. 


The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves The moon into salt tears . . Timon of Athens | Iv. 
There is tears for his ove; joy for his fortune; honour for his valour . . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
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If you have tears, prepare toshed them now . .. . ee es a! ee Bee ge 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, That tears shall drown the wind ~ « « « Macbeth, i. 7. 
Let ’s away ; Our tears are not yet brewed. «2. 2 2 6 ee ew ew ee we ee OE 
She followed my poor father’s body, Like Niobe, all tears . . - © « « « Hamlet, i. 2. 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears Had left the flushing in her galiedeyes . . . . 2 12, 
He would drown the stage with tears And cleave the general ear with horrid speech . . . ii. 2. 
It offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters . iil. 2. 
Tears seven times salt, Burn out the sense and virtue of mineeve! . . i, an Sp ee vce Se AVR 
Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, And therefore I forbid my tears . ae ae eee ee | ae 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. . . . . .. . 2... «. King Lear,i. 4. 
These hot tears, which break from me perforce, Should make thee worth them . . . . . . i. 4 
And now and then an ample tear trilled down Her delicate cheek . . . . 2 1 ee ew) 61M. 3. 
Her smiles and tears Were like a better way . . bine Ras pas BP Ry, ee ES 
All you unpublished virtues of the earth, Spring with ay tears! 2... . oe eee oe 
I am bound Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears Do scald like molten lead . i: 4 iv. 7. 
T did consent, And often did beguile her of hertears . . de cig - Othello, i 1,3: 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, Each drop she falls would prove a Grocsdile iv. 4. 
I must weep, But they are cruel tears: this sorrow’s heavenly. . . . . 2 © © +e © © WR 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinal gum. . . . 2. 2 1 6 ee ee WD 


The tears live in an onion that should water thissorrow ...... . . Ant. and Cleo. 1. 
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TEAR-FALLING pity dwells not inthiseye. . . © . + © 6 « «© © «© « »« Richard 111. iv. 
TEAR-STAINED. — I ’ll prepare My tear-stained eyes to see her miseries . . . 2 Henry V1. ii. 
Tepious. —If I were as tedious as a king, I could find it in my heart to bestow it all Afuch A da, iii. 
Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief ! That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow 7. V. Dream, v. 
Tedious it were to tell, and harshto hear . . 2 ee oe ew « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
’T is very strange, that i is the brief and the tedious of it ee ~ . 6 All’s Well, ii. 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the dull ear of a aromas: man. . . King Fokhn, iii. 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire With good old folks and let them tell thee tales Richard /I. vy. 
If all the year were playing holidays, To sport would be as tedious as to work, . 1 Henry IV. i. 
He is as tedious As a tired horse, a railing wife; Worse than a smoky house . . . . . ._ iii. 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, I'll tell thee what befel me ona day 3 Heury VJ. iii. 
It is better to be brief than tedious. . 2. 2. 1. 1 ee we ww ww ww Richard 11M. i. 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days .. . a oe a ee ee ee ees | 
She but lost her tongue, And in a tedious sampler gewed her mind . . « « « Litus Andron. ii. 
So tedious is this day As is the night before some festival. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
I will be brief, for my short date of breath Is not so long asisatedioustale . . . ... vz 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with sleep. . . , Hamilet, iii. 
It were a tedious difficulty, I think, To bring them to that prospect . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
And lovers’ absent hours, More tedious than the dial eight score times . . . ‘ . iil. 
Tgpiousngss. — Thou, a merry devil, Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness Mer. of } ees il. 
Hath very much beguiled the tediousness and process of my travel . . . . . Richard /1. ii. 
Brevity is the soul of wit, and tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes . . . Hamilet, ii. 
Trem. — Nothing teems But hateful docks, rough thistles, ee burs. . . . . Henry Viv. 
Each minute teems a new one . . . . . « « Macbeth, iv. 
TEEN. — My heart bleeds To think o’ the een that I have turned you to oe ee .) Lempest, i. 
Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, andofteen! . . . ........ Lovesl. Lost, iv. 


And each hour’s joy wrecked with a week ofteen . . . . . «. - «© 0 ©) Richard 111, iv. 
TretuH.— Well, the best is, she hath noteeth to bite. . .. . . . ZwoGen. of Verona, iii. 
In despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason . . oe oe ew ew ew tw tw 6 Merry Wives, v 
*T is a secret must be locked within the teeth and the lips ~ 0 © « 6 «) Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Dost thou jeer and flout me in the teeth? . . . . oe 0 eo «6 Com. of Errors, iv. 
Our two noses snapped off with two old men without teeth oe ee ww ew Much Ado, v. 
Smiles on every one, To show his teeth as white as whale’s bone . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 


Not show their teeth in way of smile, Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable Mer. of Venice, i. 
Most true, I have lost my teeth in your service . . . . . . . « « « «AS You Like Jt, i. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing . . . ii. 
Were not J a little pot and soon hot, my very lips might ficere to my teeth Tai am. oe the Shiew.3 iv. 
A great man, I’ll warrant; I know by the picking on’steeth . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
When my knightly stomach is sufficed, Why then I suck myteeth. . . . . . King Fohn, i. 
Now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel; The swords of soldiers are his teeth . . ii. 
My teeth shall tear The slavish motive of recanting fear . . . a a he Richard 7. i. 
That would set my teeth nothing on edge, Nothing so much as mineny poetry 1 Henry IV. iii. 
The ‘solus’ in thy teeth, and in thy throat, And in thy hateful lungs . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, Hold hardthe breath. . . . . .. . © ilk 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born . . . 0 e © « e006 3 Menry VI. vy. 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, To worry lambs » 2 6 « « e 6 Richard 117, iv. 
In desperate manner Daring the event tothe teeth . . . . . 1. + « © « « Heary VIII. i. 
Bid them wash their faces And keep their teeth clean . . » « « « Coriolanus, ii. 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live Out of the teeth of emulation ~ « « Fulius Cesar, ii. 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote, To cast into my teeth . . .....~. iv. 
You showed your teeth like apes and fawned like hounds. . . SS Ge Cae SS we OW; 
We ourselves compelled, Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults . - 0 « « « Hamlet, iii. 
I shall live and tell him to his teeth, ‘ Thus didest thou’. . . ... . iv. 
Now I'l] set my teeth, And send to darkness all that stopme .... . ‘Ant. ‘aad Cleo. iV. 13. 
Tei. —I’ll tell you when, an you ’ll tell me wherefore. . . . . . « - Com. of Errors, iii. 1. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, Or in the heart orinthe head?. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii 2. 
I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you . . . . . . All’s Well, iv. 3. 
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Tez. — Let us sit upon the ground And tell sad stories of the death of kings . . Richard J. iii. 
I ’ll break thy little finger, Harry, An if thou wilt not tell me all things true . . 1 Henry JV. ii. 
TELLER. — The nature of bad news infects the teller . . 2. 1. 1 1 1 0 6 e 6 Ant. and Cleo. i. 
TELLING.— And breeds no bate with telling of discreet stories . . 6 « 2 Henry IV. Ai. 
Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness Last longer telling than thy kindness’ date Rich. ///. iv. 


I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious tale in telling it . . . . . King Lear, i. 


Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. . . . 6. 0. 6 6 ew ew ee) Pericles, i. 
TELL-TALE. — | warrant you, no tell-tale nor no breed-bate  . . + 2 «) Merry Wives, i. 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory That may repeat and history his loss . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
T.et not the heavens hear these tel!-tale women Rail on the Lord’s anvinted . Richard /11. iv. 
Temper. — The poison of that lies in you to temper © ee ee ee eee Much A do, ii. 
A hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. . . ae ~ 2 « « Mer. of Vi enice, i: 
He holds your temper ina high respect And euibs Biincels even of his natural scope 1 Henry 1V. iti. 
What man of good temper would endure this tempest ofexclamation? . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observed: Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. . iv. 
Between two blades which bears the bettertemper . . . . . . . . . « «1 Henry V1, ii. 


For few men rightly temper with the stars... iow, Woe a a Ge. envy FL: 
Hearts of most hard temper Melt and lament for ier i, eat eee ew «= Menry VIII. ii. 
I know you have a gentle, noble temper, A soul as even as a calene ae as te eran i. 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate And in my temper softened valour’s steel ! Rom. aiid Sul ili. 
Ye gods, it doth amaze me A man of sucha feeble temper . . . . « Sulius Cesar, i. 
To that dauntless temper of his mind, He hath a wisdom that doth wuide his valour A/acébeth, iii. 
Keep me in temper: I would not be mad!. . . . . . « « King Lear, i. 
TEMPERALITY. — Methinks now you are in an excellent onl jemperatity-s » « «2 Henry IV. ii. 
TEMPERANCE. — It must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate temperance . . . Tempest, ii. 
Temperance was a delicate wench. . 2 1. 6 6 ee ee ee ii. 
A gentleman of all temperance . . . a ic BD Me % ‘Meas. for Meas. iil. 
Ask God for temperance ; that’s the appliance Galy Which jour disease requires Henry V/1J1. i. 
Being once chafed, he cannot Be reined again to temperance. . . . . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
You must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness . . . . . //amilet, ill. 
Though you can guess what temperance should be, You know not what itis Ant. and Cleo, iii. 


TEMPERATE.— She is not hot, but temperate asthe morn . . . . . « Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, Loyal and neutral, ina moment? Aacbeth, ii. 
TEMPERING.— I have him already tempering between my finger and my thumb . 2 Henry IV. iv. 


Tempest. — Let there come a tempest of provocation, J will shelter me here. . Alerry Wives, v 


Which I could well Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, :. 
O, if it prove, Tempests are kind and salt waves fresh inlove . . . . .  Lwelfth Night, iii. 
By a roaring tempest on the flood, A whole armado of convicted sail Is scattered King Fohn, ii. 
Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can Hold out thistempest . . . 2. 2... ss) Olive 
It was my breath that blew this tempest up, Upon your stubborn usage. . . . . + « - Vz 


This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, Startles mine eyes. . . . . . . - ss Y. 
Nor reconcile This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate... . . « . Richard //.i. 
We hear this fearful tempest sing, Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm . . . . . . ©) oil 
Hollow whistling in the leaves Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. . . .1 Henry JV. Vv. 


What man of good temper would endure this tempest of exclamation? . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
When tempest of commotion, like the south Borne with black vapour, doth begin tomelt. . ii. 
In fierce tempest is he coming, In thunder and in earthquake, likea Jove . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Rough and rugged, Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodged. . . . . 2 Peniy VI. iti. 
You were best to go to bed and dream again, To keep thee from the tempest of the field . . v. 
See what showers arise, Blown with the windy tempest of my heart . . . . .3 Henry V1. ii. 


Dogs howled, and hideous tempest shook down trees 2. . 6 6 © 6 e+ ee ew eee UM, 
O, then began the tempest tomy soul ... . ~ 2 6 6 © « Richard ITT. i. 
Such a noise arose As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff femipest 2 0 0 ww Henry VITI. Ww. 
Cheer the heart That dies in tempest of thy angry frown . . . . . Litus Andron. i. 


I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds Have rived the knotty oaks . Fulius Cesar, i. 
Never till to-night, never til] now, Did I go through a tempest dropping fre . . . . . . . i. 
In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion . . . . Hamlet, iti. 
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TEmpsEst. — The tempest in my mind Doth from my senses take all feeling . . . King Lear, iii. 


If after every tempest come such calins, May the winds blow till they have wakened death !| O¢hedlo, ii. 


They are greater storms and tempests than almanacs canreport. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
TEmpestT-Tost. — Though his bark cannot be lost, Yet it shall be tempest-tost. . . Macbeth, i. 
Temper. — There’s nothing ijl can dwell in suchatemple . . . . . . . . « « Zempest, i. 

The gorgeous palaces, The solemn temples, the great globe itself. . . . . iv. 

Her sunny locks Hang on her temples like a golden fleece . . ... . Mer: of Venice, i 1. 


Here we have no temple but the wood, no assembly but horn-beasts . . . As You Like It, iii. 


Ladies, you deserve To have atemple built you . . . . . 1. + 6 we te ~Coritolanus, v 


Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The Lord’s anointed temple . . . . . Macbeth. ii. 
As this temple waxes, The inward service of the mind and soul Grows wide withal . Hamidled, i. 


Keep unshaked That temple, thy fair mind. . . . . 1. 1. 1 ee ee ee) Cy mmbeline, ii. 
‘The temple of virture was she; yea, and she herself . . . . 2. 2 6 © © «© © «© w e) 


TEMPLE-HAUNTING. — This guest of summer, The temple-haunting martlet . . . . Macbeth, i. 


TEMPORAL. — Know your times of business: Is this an hour for temporal affairs? Henry VI1J. ii. 
Temporize. — Well, you will temporize with the hours . . . . . . . . . « Much Ado, i. 
Too wilful-opposite, And will not temporize with my entreaties. . . . . . . King Fohn, v. 


If I could temporize with my affection, Or brew it toa weak and colder palate 7vod. and Cress. iv. 


TEMPORIZED. — Might have been much better if He could have temporized . . . Coritolanus, iv. 


TemprT not too much the hatred of my spirit . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, And will, no déuby tempt him to any thing Richard III. iv. 
Shall I be tempted of the devil thus?— Ay, if the devil tempt thee todo good . . iv. 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; Fly hence, and leave me Romeo aiid Sulit, v. 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air To add unto his sickness. . . . . $ulius Caesar, ii. 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven . ... . ~ 6 6 « « Othello, iv. 

TEMPTATION. — I am that way going to temptation, Where prayers cross. . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Most dangerous Is that temptation that doth goad us on To sin in loving virtue . . . . il. 
If the devil be within and that temptation without, I know he will choose it . Mer. of Vente 1. 


Temptations have since then been born to’s . . . 5 aS . . « Winter's Tale, i. 
TemprTep.— ’T is one thing to be tempted, Escalus, Another thing 6 fall . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? . 1. 6 6 6 ee ew ee ew we ee 
I never tempted her with word too large. . 2. . «6 1 ee ee ee et Much Ado, iv. 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve . . ..... . + «© © «© eLowe’s L. Lost, v. 
Tgemprer. — These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues . . . . « . 1 Henry VI. i. 
From fairies and the tempters of the night Guard me, beseech ye . . . . « «© Cymbeline, ii. 
TemptTinG. —I am much too venturous In tempting of your patience . . . . . Henry VIII. 1. 
Ten. — Within ten year it will make itself ten, which is a goodly increase. . « . Adl’s Well, i. 
Among nine bad if one be good, There’s yet one good inten . . - . «6 «© + ee ew oh 
A jewel in a ten-times-barred-up chest . . ee a A ae te ck ve, ear 7 61. 
If once it be neglected, ten to one We shall not find like opportunity. . . . «ts Henry VI. v. 
TenaB_e. — Let it be tenable in your silence still . 2. 2. 2 1. 2 6 6 e ee ee) Hamlet, i. 
TENANT. — That frame outlives a thousand tenants . . at Sov se 
TENANTLESS. — The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber . ane 
Tenvper. — There is, as *t were, a tender, a kind of tender, made afar off . . . Merry Wives, i. 


A congruent epitheton appertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate tender ZL. L. Lost, i. 


Honourable thoughts, Thoughts high for one sotender . ... . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
My tender youth was never yet attaint With any passion of inflaming love. . .1 Henry VJ. v. 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes . . Henry VIII. iit. 


Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, T'00 rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn Rom. & Fud. i. 


He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders Of his affectiontome . . . . + . Hamilet,i. 
You have ta’en these tenders for true pay, Which are not sterling . . . . . . aes F 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes And strokes deathtoher. . .. . C ‘ssabelino’t lil. 
TENDER-HEFTED. — Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give Thee o’er to harshness King Lear, ii. 


TENDER-MINDED. — To be tender-minded Does not becomea sword. . . ... + +... 
TENvERNEsS. — Think you I can a resolution fetch From flowery tenderness? Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Go, tenderness of years . . a eer 0 ee ee) Love's L. Lost, iit. 


The tenderness of her nature became’ asa ere to her eriel we ew ew ew ww Abels Well, iv. 
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TENDERNESS. — Melting with tenderness and kind compassion . . . . . . Richard I//. ww. 
Even in thy behalf, Ill thank myself For doing these fair rites of tenderness . 1 Henry JV. v. 
Her delicate tenderness will find itselfabused. . . . . oe ew ew ew «)6 OtheLO, it. 
Weep no more, lest I give cause To be suspected of more tendeniess: ~ oe 2 « . Cymbeline, i: 

TENNIs — Renouncing clean The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings . . Heary V/1//. i. 

TENNIs-BALLS. — The old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis-balls . fuck Ado, iii. 


TENourR. — Which with experimental zea] doth warrant The tenour of my book. . . . . iv. 
TENT.—The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches To the bottom of the worst 7708. and Cree ii. 
I 71] observe his looks; I?ll tent him to the quick: if he but blench, | know my course Haslet, ii. 


TENTED.— They have used Their dearest action in the tented field . . 2. . . 0.) .) . Othello, i. 3. 


TeERM.— But stand under the adoption of abominable terms . . ~ 6 « « Merry Wives, ii. 
I was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in festival terms. . . Much Ado, v. 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice Inhonourable terms . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, Three-piled hyperboles . . . . .. 2.2.2... 4M. 
She in mild terms begged my patience . . . . 1. «2 © © © « « + « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
I like not fair terms anda villain’s mind . . . . ww. ee ee ee Mer. of Venice, i. 
In terms of choice I am not solely led By nice direction of a maiden’seyes . ... ..~ ii. 
Is indeed deceased, or, as you would say in plain terms, gone to heaven . . . . . . Old 
And railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, In good set terms . . . . . As Fou Like /1, ii. 
With twenty such vile terms, As had she studied to misuse meso. . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
It did relieve my passion much, More than light airs and recollected terms . Zzel/th Night, it. 
Upon such large terms and so absolute As our conditions shall consist upon . 2 Henry IV, iv 
Be not too rough in terms; For he is fierce and cannot brook hard language .. 2 Henry V1. iv. 
Then in plain terms tell her my loving tale. . . . . . . Richard 111. iv. 
It would become me better than to close In terms of friendahine ith ihine enemies Fulius Cesar, iii. 
To recover of us, by strong hand And terms compulsatory . . - . « Hanilet, i. 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, And for the day éoufined to fast: infires., . . Li. 
He prated, And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms . . . . . 1 1 we _ Othello, i i. 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms 2... owe ae a ae aiid Clea, ii. 

TERMAGANT.— I would have such a fellow whipped for o herding ‘Tetivagant . . « Hamlet, iii. 


TERMINATION.—Ifher breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were noliving fuck Ado, 1. 
TERRENE. — Alack, our terrene moon Is now eclipsed ae ee . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 13. 
TERRIBLE. — For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible To enter hanian hearing . Zempest, i. 


If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near her . Much Ado, ii. 
A terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
I would to God my name were not so terrible tothe enemy asitis . . . . .2 Henry lV. i. 


How modest in exception, and withal How terrible in constant resolution . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Thou art come unto a feast of death, A terrible and unavoided danger . . . 1 Henry V1. iv. 


What a sign it is of evil life, Where death’s approach is seen so terrible! . . 2 Henry VI. iii. 


Could not believe but that I was in hell, Such terrible impression made the dream Richard ///. i. 
To stubborn spirits They swell, and grow as terrible as storms . . . . . . Henry V//1. iii. 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke Of quick, cross lightning. . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 


All strange and terrible events are welcome, But comforts we despise. . . Ant. and Clea. iv. 15. 


Terror. — We make trifles of terrors, ensconscing ourselves into seeming knowledge AdZ’s Well, ii. 


Beating and hanging are terrors to me: for the life tocome, I sleep out the thought Wixter’s Tale, iv. 


Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, Thou hate and terror to prosperity . Ane Fohn, iii. 
With no less terror than the elements Of fire and water . . ~ . 2 « + Richard 1], iii. 
I would thou wert the man That would divorce this terror ror: ay heart ....... 
So full of dismal terror was the time!. 2... 2 1. 6 1 6 ew ee ee we Richard IIT. 1. 
As if thou wert distraught and mad with terror. . Goh te A A i Se ee 
Shadows to-night Have struck more terror to the soul oF Richard . he Bide Rt We eS aa a ONE 
By his rare example made the coward Turn terror into sport. . . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
For exile hath more terror in his look, Much more than death . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
These apparent prodigies, The unaccustomed terror of this night . . . . . Yulius Cesar, ii. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, For I am armed so strong in honesty . . . . iv. 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be The terrors of the earth. . . King Lear, ii. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit, That dares not undertake . ......2.2.2.. «1. 
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Terror. — He had not apprehension Of roaring terrors . . . . . . « « « « Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
TERTIAN. — He is so shaked of a burning quotidian tertian. . . . . . . © « » Henry Vii 1. 
Trst. — Let there be some more test made of my metal . . . : . . Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Bring me to the test, and I the matter will re-word ; which iaadves Would canibol from Hamelet, iii. 4. 
To vouch this, is no proof, Without more wider and more overt test . . . . . . © Othello, i. 3. 
TESTAMENT. — Give me the poor allottery my father left me by testament. . .As You Like It, i. 1 
‘ Poor deer,’ quoth he, ‘thou makest a testament As worldlings do’ . . . . e. Bek 
He is come to open The bleeding testament of bleeding war. . . ... - Richaed LT, iti. 3. 
With blood he sealed A testament of noble-ending love . . . +... . + Henry V. iv. 6. 


Performance is a kind of will or testament. . . . « Limon of Athens, v. 1. 
TgstTer I[’ll have in pouch when thou shalt jack, Base Phrygian Turk l . . « Merry Wives, i. 3. 
Hold, there’s a tester forthee . . . * & we ee wee eee a eer emry 2 ie 2. 
TESTERNED. — I thank you, you have fevterned’ me .. ~ 2 « « « Two Gen. of Verona, i. 1. 


Testiry. — And the bricks are alive at this day to testify “— we ew ew we) 2 Henry V1, iv. 2. 
TESTIMONIED. — Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings-forth . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
TgsTimony. — Done in the testimony of a good conscience. .. . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 

There is too great testinony in your complexion that it was a passion of earnest As lou Like /t, iv. 3. 
Testy.—Likea testy babe, will scratch the nurse And presently all humbled kiss the rod! 7woG. of V.i. 2. 
TETCHY and wayward was thy infancy; Thy school-days frightful . . . . . Richard 1/1. iv. 4. 

He’s as tetchy to be wooed to woo, As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit Zod. and Cress. i. 1. 


TETHER. — With a larger tether may he walk Than may be given you. . . a Hamlet, i l. 3 

Text. — For society, saith the text, is the happiness of life. . . . . . . Love s L. Lost, iv. 2 
And, certes, the text most infallibly concludes it. . . . . ae fe fee Bo ee AVE 
Beauteous as ink; a good conclusion. — Fair as a text Bina cony-book ce es oe wea 


Will bless it and approve it with a text, ts the grossness . . .. - Mer. ‘of Venice, iii. 2. 
You are now out of your text. . . . we ew ew ew tw ww ww ew Lwelfth Night, i. 5. 
To hear with reverence Your exposition on the holy text . . . . . . . + °2 Henry JV. in. 2. 


What must be shall be. — That’s a certain text . . . . . » Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 1. 
THANK. — She determines Herself the glory of a creditor, Both thanks and use Jfeas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Our soul Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks . . . . . ge ee eWay 


She says your dog was a cur, and tells you currish thanks is good enough Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 
I took no more pains for those thanks than you took painstothank me. . . . Mauch Ada, ii. 
Any pains that I take for you is as easy asthanks . 1 1 1 1 ee ee ee ee ee CU 


Give God thanks, and make no boast of it. . . . fo gh Se eek ea A 
Call the rest of the watch together and thank God you are rid of a lenave ee ee ae a ee 
Excuse me so, coming too short of thanks For my great suit. . . .. . . Love’sL. Lost, v 

The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing . . . 2. « « « Mid. N. Dream, v. 


4. 
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Your wife would give you little thanks for that, If she were by: - . + « Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
A second Daniel! I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word . . . . . . 1. ee WH 
If ever I thank any man, I’ll thank you. . . . . « As You Like It, ii. 5. 
When a man thanks me heartily, methinks I have given fin a penny ae ee ae ae are er ee ee | 
And he renders me the beggarly thanks. . . 2 1. 1 1 1 we ee te ew ew ew we ww ew) oH 
But I give heaven thanks and make no boast ofthem . . . 1. 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ew) ot 
I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. . . . . : eo ee oe oe ae es ee | 
Down on your knees, And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s ‘love be Win Bl Se te Hie Sa. OPA IS 
The poorest service is repaid withthanks . .. . F . . ». Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Such thanks I give As one near death to those that wish him live oe 0 oe 6 « AM’s Well, ii. 1. 
Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward. . 2. 1 6 1 6 ee ee ee ee ee OU 
I can no other answer make but thanks, Andthanks ...... . . Twelfth Night, iii. 3. 
O, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks . . SS ae coke . . « . King Sohn, ii. 1. 
I have a kind soul that would give you thanks And knows not how to ‘do it but with tears . sv. 7. 
Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends . . . . . . . 2. 2 se « « Richard Il. i. 4. 
All my treasury Is yet but unfelt thanks. . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 8 ee ew ew we we ww ww hE 
Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor . . . . . . 2 1 e wo ii. 3. 
Take his thanks that yet hath nothing else. . . ea at. Tat Oe Mai 2 Sa a Heavy VI. Vv. 4. 
Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks, And save me so much talking. . Henry VIII. i. 4. 
Thanks to men Of noble minds is honourable meed. . . . . . 1 2 a T. ttus Andron, i. 1. 
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THANK me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. . . . . . . «. « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Feasts are too proud to give thanks tothe gods . . . . © 2 « « Lamon of Athens, i. 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment Might have been mine! . . . . Sfacbeth, i. 
So, thanks to all at once and to each one Whom we invite toseeus . . . . 2. ee eOUWW 
For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold . . . . ~ 2 ew ew ew ew e)~=6 Hamlet, i. 
Beggar that | am, I am even poor in thanks; but I thank yeu Begs pate! Mes eh ae Ge Gr, ae, 
Sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear a half-penny . . So Wo wee Beal 8 Se ae. UR 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with equal ‘thanks as ee Ge He ERR ed, ee SO 
The thanks I give Is telling you that Iam poor of thanks. . . 2. . 2 1. 6) Cymtbeline, ii. 
My recompense ts thanks, that’s all; Yet my good will is great, though the gift small Pericles, iii. 

THANKFUL. — Speaks like a most thankful and reverend youn... ee.) AL uch Ado, v 
She’s apt to learn and thankful for good turns... 2 6 6 © Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 

THANKFULNESS. — Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulness we ew ew Much Ado, iv. 
O Lord, that lends me life, Lend mea heart replete with thankfulness!. . 2. 2 Henry VJ. i. 
Sprinkle our society with thankfulness . . ‘ . . Limon of Athens, iii. 


Take from my heart all thankfulness! The eons Make “ che #e5t Gpon youl . . Lericles, iii. 
THANKING, — Many and hearty thankings to you both . . . . . . =. . Aleas. for Meas. v. 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds . . . - . « « Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
THANKLESS. — How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is To have a thankless chiid! Auxg Lear, i. 
THANKSGIVING. — In the thanksgiving before meat .. . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
God save thy life !— And yours from long living !— I cannot say thanksgiving Love's L. Lost, ii. 
THARBOROUGH. — I am his grace’s tharborough . a ae ee, ge 24 
‘THAT that isis’... . For, what is ‘that’ but ‘ that,’ and ‘ is but! 1See er a8 " Tweifth Night, a 
That you would have me seek into myself For that which is notinme . . . SFulius Cesar, i. 
That it should come to this! but two months dead: nay, notso much, nottwo . . S/amilet, i. 


That we would do, We should do when we would . . 1... ee ew ew . dV. 
THaw. — A man of continual dissolution and thaw. . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 ee es Merry Wise iii. 
I was duller than a greatthaw . 2. 1 1 1 6 ew we wet ww ww ww MCh Addo, ii. 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, ‘Thaw, and resolve itself intoa dew! . . Hamlet, i. 
THEATRE. — This wide and universal theatre Presents more woeful pageants As You Like It, ii. 
THEBAN. — I’ ll talk a word with this same learned Theban. . . . . 2... « Aung Lear, iii. 
THEBES. — It was played When I[ from Thebes came last a conqueror . . . Alid. N. Dream, v. 
THEFT. — When the suspicious head of theft is stopped . . . . . «. . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 

O, theft most base, That we have stol’n what we do fearto keep! . . . . Jvrot. and Cress. ii. 

’T were a concealment Worse thanatheft . 2. 2. 2. 6. 2. 1 6 ee et ew ee) Cortolanus, i. 

There is boundless theft In limited professions . . . . we 6 6 « Limon of Athens, iv. 

The IANS your curb and whip, in their rough power Have unchecked theft 60 6 «6 «= «IV; 

There ’s warrant in that theft Which steals itself, when there ’s no mercy left. . . Afacbeth, il. 
Tueme. — Well, I am your theme: you have the startofme . . .. . . . Aferry Wives, v 

So blest a son, A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue... . . . . «. t Henry IV.1. 

It is a theme as fluent asthe sea. . . . tac ee Seca or wa ee ee Oe a ee Vo. 

With your theme, I could O’ermount the lark. aoe, Be Me ee we > a Periry VI, in. 

She is a theme of honour and renown, A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds 77o?. and Cress. ii. 


Do not give advantage To stubborn critics, apt, withoutatheme . . . . .. 26... 
As happy prologues to the swelling act Of the imperial theme . . . . . . . . Slacheth, i. 
Whose common theme Is death of fathers . . . » 6 « «0 Hamilet, i. 
I will fight with him upon this theme Until my eyelids will no 0 longer wag SAS ok: SoS. ee 
Tuen. — But in sucha ‘then’ I writeanever ..... . we ew we All’ s Hell, iii. 
TuHeEorIc. — Unless the bookish theoric, Wherein the toged consuls can propose . . . Othello, i. 
TuHerg. — We cannot be here andtheretoo .... . ee we + Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
THERSITES’ body is as good as Ajax’, When neither are alive foe ew ew ew ww ew) Cymbeline, iv. 


THESSALIAN. — Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls. . . . Atid. N. Dream, iv. 
Tuick.—A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, Muddy, ill-seeming, thick Zaz. of the Shrew, v. 
So forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick sight were invincible . . . . . 2 Henry IV. ii. 
Though perils did Abound, as thick as thought could make’em  . . . . «Henry VIII. iii. 
To-morrow blossoms, And bears his blushing honours thick uponhim . . . 6 2. 6 2 ©) Gib 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her! . . 6 2 + ee © + th ee ee ew Av. 
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Tuck. — Make thick my blood ; Stop up the access and passage to remorse. . .@. Macbeth, i. s. 
Come, thick night, And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell . . 2. 2 1. 1 1 1 ee ew 
Make the gruel thick and slab: Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron. . . . . 2 «© © ee © IW 
The people muddied, Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts . . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 5 
Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. . ve 1 

THICK-COMING. — She is troubled with thick-coming fancies, That keep her Goin her rest Macbeth, Vv. 3. 

THICKEN. — This may help to thicken other proofs That do demonstrate thinly. . . easel iil. 3. 

Tuick-.ips, — What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, If he can carry’tthus! . . . i. 1. 

THICK-RIBBED. — To reside In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice . . . . Aéleas. for Meas. iii. 1. 

THICK-SKIN. — The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 

THIEF. — May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two Guiltier than him they try Jfeas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
If it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough . . . . 2... 1. ee Oi, 
Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 2. 6 6 6 6 ew ee ee we ee ee 
What simple thief brags of his own attaint? . . . . . 2 + © © Com. of Errors, iii. 


If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your office ~ . » « « « Much Ada, iii. 
The most peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is to let him show himself . . . . iti. 


But seest thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is? . . . Ee yan Ge veg aM 
Has been a vile thief this seven year; a’ goes up and down like a genilenaii ae ee ae ee | 
You juggler! you canker-blossom! you thief oflove! . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 
Like a timorous thief, most fain would steal What law does souk mineown . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
I am accursed to rob in that thief’s company . . ~ 2 « 2 o 0 8 Henry IV. ii. 
O, for a fine thief, of the age of two and twenty or thereabouts’ Miesd ca, ve iii. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; The thief doth fear each bush z an ohit 3 iaey VI. v. 
A very little thief of occasion will rob you of a great deal of patience . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 


The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction Robs the vastsea . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
The moon’s an arrant thief, And her pale fire she snatches from the sun . . . . . . .~ iv. 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves The moon into salt tears . . . . . . «iv. 
The earth’s a thief, That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen . ..... =... WW, 


Like a giant’s robe Upon adwarfish thief . . . . $2 eh od . . + « Macbeth, v. 
Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief Bra» he) a Lear, iv. 
Change places ; and handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief?.. . . iv. 
The robbed that smiles steals something from the thief. . . . . « e 4 . Othello, i 1. 
Tuievery. — It’s an honourable kind of thievery . . See & ‘Two Ca of Verna. iv. 
[njurious time now with a robber’s haste Crams his rich thievery up... . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Ill example you with thievery .. P ~ « « « Limon of Athens, iv. 
Tureves. — Take heed, have open eye, for thieves de foot by night ~ . « « + Merry Wives, ii. 
What know the laws That thieves do pass on thieves? . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Thieves for their robbery have authority When judges steal themselves ee eee ee ee 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold... . . - 0 « « «As You Like It, i. 


Dae See oa yeeros eau ae a. 


Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen In murders and i in outrage . . . Richard JJ. iii. 
Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear, Although apparent guilt be seen in them. ._ iv. 


A plague upon it when thieves cannot be true one to another! . . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 2. 
We have locks to safeguard necessaries, And pretty traps to catch the: petty thieves Flenry V. i. 2. 
Desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, Breathe out invectives ’gainst the officers 3 Henry ae i. 4 
So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty . . . . . + + + « - 4 
We are not thieves, but men that much do want . . 2. 6 6 e+ ee Tinion ‘Of Athens 3 lv. abs 
Nothing can you steal, But thieves do lose it . . 2. 6. 6 6 se ew eee ‘ iv. 3. 
They have dealt with me like thieves of mercy . . a eee Hamlet, i iv. 6, 
TuievisH. — The pilot’s glass Hath told the thievish raintes how they. pass ~ « « All’s Well, ii. 1. 
TuiGH. — I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, His cuisses on his thighs . . 1 Henry JV. iv. 1. 
TuimBLe.—Thou thread, thou thimble, Thou yard, three-quarters, eae Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Though thy little finger be armed inathimble . . . ye at Te ee ee AMS 
THIN. — At so slender warning, You are like to have a thin and dlender pittance No iv. 4. 
My face so thin That in mine ear I durst not stick arose. . ae King Fokn, i Lor 
The first humane principle I would teach them should be, to forewear in potations 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
You thin man in a censer, I will have you as soundly swinged forthis . . . v. 4. 


They are too thin and bare to hide offences. . . . 1... 1 ee ew ee Hes VU. Vv. 3. 
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Tune. — Thrice to thine and thrice to mine And thrice again, to make upnine . . Macbeth, i. 
Tuinc. — I might call him A thing divine, for nothing natural lever saw sonoble . Zesmest, i. 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, Good things will strive to dwell with’t. . 0. 0.0.0. . 04 
Here is every thing advantageous to life. — ‘True; save meansto live . . . . 1. ee ek 
1’ the commonwealth I would by contraries Execute ail things. 2... we ee ee 
All things in common nature should produce Without sweat orendeavour . . . .+. . .~ ii. 


These be fine things, an if they be not sprites... 6 ew ee ee ee ee 
Till when, be cheerful And think of each thing well 2... 6. 6 1 ee ew ew ew ee eC 
This is a strange thing ase’er | lookedon . . . a gr ets 

Wou may say what sights you see ;_ I see things too, although vou judge I wink “Two Gea Of Vers 1. 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine!. .. Ge. ere, HN 


Which, like a waxen image 'gainst a frre, Beats no siaprescion of the hing twas . . we ik 
Love is like a child, That longs for every thing that he can come id Se ee ee eee ee | 


For good things should be praised . . . . ee |) 
Falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent, Three things Ahiat® women highly hold i in r hate ren 1th 
She excels each mortal thing Upon the dull earth dwelling . 2. . 2.0. 2.~. iv. 
They are very ill-favoured rough things. . . ie Set Des 2% ‘Deep Wins 1. 


Water swells a man; and what a thing should I have bee when I had been swe!led! . . ili. 
Polecats! there are fiver things than polecats, sure. . i en he al eb ae a GENS 
Come, to the forge with it then ; shape it: I would not have tian ook ae ee ae es | 2 
Not as one would say, healthy ; but so sound as things that are hollow . . . Alas. for Meas. i. 


I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted . . ee a ee a er ee ea 
"T is one thing to be tempted, Escalus, Another thing to fall go et og We SA, ae. ae me. 
His face is the worst thing abouthim. . . . .. . Ae ae Ree a AG 
Like a good thing, being often read, Grown feared and tedious: ge, ae ee Ge a ee ts A 
I something do excuse the thing [hate . . . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Death is a fearful thing. — And shamed life a hateful a ee Pe er ee ae ee | 
To draw with idie spiders’ strings Most ponderous and substantial things D6? a ads ge at ae eA 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, As e’er 1 heard in madness. . . .. . “Ge OM 
He that commends me to mine own content Commends me to the thing I cannot get Com. of Err. i. 
Learn to jest in good time: there ’s a time for all things . . . 2 . 2. . . . ii. 
Tell him there is measure in every thing. . . . . wy he Much Ado: li. 


Friendship is constant in all other things Save in the office and affairs oflove Be Aitkin ar” Gel a AS 
Will you look to those things I told you of? 2. 1. 6. 2 1 we ie wee ew ee ee 


A time too brief, too, to have all things answer my mind . . . . 2. . 1 6 © © 2 ee) ke 
One foot in sea and one on shore, To one thing constant never. . . . . . 1. 6 ew ee Oo 
Are these things spoken, or do I butdream? . . . eo ee A Sa RS, SWS 
One that hath two gowns and every thing handsome about hime a a) we ok ee AW 


He swore a thing to me on Monday night, which he forswore on Tuesday nigrhing.. ‘ v 
What a pretty thing man is when he goes in his doublet and hose and leaves off his wit! . v 
Well, I am glad that all things sortsowell. 2. 2. 2 1 1 6 1 we we ew we we eC, 
For man is a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion. . . . . 2. 6. 2 « « v. 
Things hid and barred, you mean, from common sense? . . . 2. 2 se ee Love’ s ce ere i. 
I will swear to study so, To know the thing Iam forbidtoknow .... . i 

1 


But like of each thing that in season grows. . . a ok Sek PE at cs 

When shall you See me write a thing in rhyme? Or groan for love? > a ae iv. 
To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs, She passes praise; then praise too sliort doth blot iv. 
O, ’t is the sun that maketh all things shine . . . : ee ee. AV 


Their conceits have wings Fleeter than arrows, bullets; wind! thought; ewifter chines ae ee 2 
To your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor . . . 1. 1... VY. 


When great things labouring perish in their birth . . . . 2... «6. v. 
So quick bright things come to confusion . . : pa Bs " Mid. Nv. Deane i. 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, Tove can ‘ravispose to form and dignity. . . . .i. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season. . . eT ee ee | 


For as a surfeit of the sweetest things The deepest loathing to the stomach brine. i. ae ee a” SE 
To bring in — God shield us !—a lion among ladies, is a most dreadful thing . . 2. 6 © «iii. 
There is two hard things ; that is, to bring the moonlight intoa chamber . . . «© 6 «© «© iil. 


Se a ee ee 
pe ieee ae Se ee en Oe @ see te fe! eeh Ace ep tee nee a 8 et ere we! et re eh te eh We ee ee ee, et eS ee eo an Se” en oe 
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Tuinc.—Their fears thus strong, Made senseless things begin todo them wrong Aid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 


Those things do best please me That befal aad ae ae eee ae Te ae ee eee 
How can. these things in me seem scorn to you? . . Mp rae tee a oe a iii. 
Vile thing, let loose, Or I will shake thee from me fie: a derpent ti: Wes tie Ger ac es as ey, 
And all things shall be peace... ton hs an Woe te we a, es 
These things seem small and dudieiguishable: Live (cot mourns be hie see ties! iv. 
Methinks I see these things with parted eye, When every thing seems double .. . iv. 
And as imagination bodies forth The forms of things unknown. . . . 1. 6 + v. 
Wonder on, till truth make all things plain. . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 1 @ 8 eo ew ew ew ew ee UW 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass... we we ew ww ww ew Mer. of Venice, i. 


All things that are, Are with more spirit chased chav enjoyed ° 6 4% of 44 4 ws 
Howsoe’er thou speak’st, ’mong other things I shall digest it . . . ‘ 


Do ail men kill the things they do not love? — Hates any man the thing he would noe kill? . iv. 
You may as well do any thing most hard, As seek to softenthat . . . . 2. 1 . . . iv. 
Grant me two things, I pray you, Not to deny me, and to pardonme ........~= iv. 
How many things by season seasoned are To their nee praise and true perfection! . . ov. 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger . . . gs TWA ge te ee a Sa URE Sg v. 
Itisa thing of his own search and altogether against ay will » 6 « « t «AS You Like Jt, i. 
Books in the running brooks, Sermons in stones and good in every thing . ... . . oi 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sams every thing . . . 2. 6 + s+ 6 © © «© © « «© © of 
Your shoe untied and every thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation. . . . .~ iii. 
Eyes, that are the frail’st and softest things ree ee ee ee a ee ee iil. 
He ’ll make a proper man: the best thing in him Is hig complexion Se ha Seas Gn ates ili. 
Can one desire too much of a good thing? . . . . at Ge a a Ha “AV, 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn Is not a thing to laiigh ia SCOMM? “5. (9-16. Goa. ~~ Se iv. 
Since my conversion So sweetly tastes, being the thing Lam. . . . . 1. 2 «© © « ©) AW. 
There was never any thing so sudden but the fight oftworams. . . . 2. 1. 6 6 8 6 


. iii. 


v. 
O, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’s eyes! . .... Vv. 
Believe then, if you please, that I can do strange things . . . 1. 2 1 6 1 + «@ we ee) OW, 
Though to have her and death were both one thing. . . 2. 1. 2. 6 1 1 se we ew ee ew OW 
An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own. . . a ae ee Bar et te? Ses. % Ws 
Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s as good at any thing and yet afool. ... ~« 
Then is there mirth in heaven, When earthly things made even Atone together . v. 
I smell sweet savours and I feel soft things. . . - . © « Lam. of the Shrew, Induc. 
O this learning, what a thing it is! —O this woddeocli ‘what anassitis! . . Soc we ds 
Where two raging fires meet together They do consume the thing that feeds their fury ii. 
Sunday comes apace: We will have rings and things and fine array . . . . . ee ii. 
Pewter and brass and all things that belong To house or housekeeping . . . . . “i 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing . eo ili. 
Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without, the carpets laid, and every thing in order? . iv. 
With many things of worthy memory, which now shall die in oblivion . . . . . 6 iv. 
Now, my spruce companions, is all ready, and all things neat?. . . 1. 1. 1 eee . iv. 
Caps and golden rings, With ruffs and cuffs and fardingales and things . . .... . iv. 
Thou hast faced many things . . . Bud eee ‘ a : iv. 
The mightiest space in fortune nature Genes Tojoin like likes and hiss like native things All's : Welt, 
Whose apprehensive senses All but new things disdain . . . . 2. ee ee © oes ge facts 
Not so with Him that all things knows As ’t is with us that square our guess by shows a ee 
I see things may serve long, but not serveever . . . 1. 1 8 ew we we et ee CH 
To make modern and familiar, things supernatural and causeless . . peng ii. 


From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, The place is dignified by the doer’s deed 
Truly, she ’s very well indeed, but fortwothings . . . 6. 2. 6 ee ee ew ee 
All these engines of lust are not the things they go under. . . 2 1. 6 6 ee ee 
I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you . . . 2... 1 ee 
1 could endure any thing before but a cat, and nowhe’sacattome..... 

He has every thing that an honest man should not have . . ...... 

Simply the thing Iam Shall make me live. . 2. 1. 1. 6 1 ee ew ew ew ew et 
Our rash faults Make trivial price of serious things we have. . . 1. 1. 1 1 se ee 
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THING. —Promising her marriage, and things which would derive me ill will tospeak of AZ/’s Well, v. 
Any thing that’s mended is but patched . . . . ~ « « Lwellth Night, i. 
The devil a puritan that he ts, or any thing constantly, buta tinecpleaser ge Gals he, WE Ga et A 
Their business might be every thing and their intent every where. 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 ee eo 
By the roses of the spring, By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing . . . . . sili. 
I can hardly forbear hurling things athim . . . — se ate ik > i Go Be ET 
Let us satisfy our eyes With the memorials and the things ot jamie Se cae Ms Ses Sah aes oe, Lae 
You are idle shallow things: Iam not of yourelement. . 2. 2. . 0.06 2 © 6 © © © ©) ih 


A hittle thing would make me tell them how much I lack ofa man . . . . 0.0. ew OM 


And grew a twenty years removed thing While one would wink . . 1. 1. 1. ee ew ee CUM 


A foolish thing was but a toy, For the rain it raineth every day. . 2. 2. 6. 6 ee we ee UW 
Cram ’s with praise and make’s As fatastamethings. . . . . . « « « Winter's Tale, i. 
Almost as like as eggs ; women say so, That will say any thing. . . . 0. ee ew we ee 
I have trusted thee, Camillo, With all the nearest things tomy heart . . . . 2. 2 we ek 
If ever fearful To do a thing, where I the issue doubted . . . . 1. we aa ee | 


He has discovered my design, and I Remaina pinched thing . . . 1. 2 6 ee es ee) Oo 
O thou thing! Which I'll not call a creature of thy place. 1. 1 1 we ee ee eh 
I shall there have money, or any thing Iwant . . . eee ae ab ee Ree de ta ae VS 
So she does any thing ; though I report it, That should be alent be br i Siow oe a AVS 
Sure the gods do this year connive at us, and we may do any thing extewipore a ae ee |e 
You might have spoken a thousand things that would Have done the time more benefit . ._ v. 
Who, having no external thing to lose But the word ‘ maid,’ cheats the poor maid ofthat A. Zohn, in. 
This day, all things begun come to ill end, Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change! . . iii. 


I had a thing to say, But I will fit it with some better time . . . am 4 . . Hh 
Feeling what small things are boisterous there, Your vile intent must tieeds seem horrible . iv. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong Deny their office . . . . 5 . . iv. 
Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour... 1 6 6 ee wt ee Richard IT. i. 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past . . . . 1s Gi oa ews ass en: 
Sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, Divides one thing entire to many objects . . + |) il 
’T is with false sorrow’s eye, Which for things true weeps things imaginary . . . . . -~ i. 
All is uneven, And every thing is left at six and seven. . 2. 6. 2. 6 2 8 ee ee oe ew) Oh 
Things past redress are now with ine past care... : Stee ves Sa il See ap a 
Darest thou, thou little better thing than earth, Divine His downfall? ¢ Gh ar 3 oa eae A 
Our scene is altered from a serious thing ..... . eee, Me eck Se eR OE 
The better sort, As thoughts of things divine, are intermixed With scruples . ..... 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth Was parmaceti for an inward bruise . 1 Henry JV. 1. 
I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, An if thou wilt not tell me all thingstrue . .... . Wh. 
I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing . . . 1 1 1 ee ew ew ee Oo 
Go, you thing, go. — Say, what thing? whatthing? . . . 1 1 ew ew ee ee OH 
I am no thing to thank God on, I would thou shouldst knowit. . ... . inl. 
He that but fears the thing he would not know Hath by instinct knowledge ee? Henry TV. i 1. 
Not able to invent any thing that tends to laughter, more than I invent or is invented on me... i. 
My master is deaf. — I am sure he is, to the hearing of any thing good . . . . . i eek 


If it be a hot day, and I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would I might never spit white again i. 


The trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make ittoocommon . . . . . 1. 
A good wit will make use of any thing: I will turn diseases to commodity . . . . « «+ 1 
Past and to come seems best; things present worst. . . 2. 6 6 «© «© © © ew es ew ew ew ek 
I warrant you, he’s an infinitive thing upon my score . . . 2. 6 ee we ee we 
For in every thing the purpose must weigh with the folly. 2. . 2. 6 . 6 «© 2 ee @ ©) ik 
A man may prophesy, With a near aim, of the main chance of things . . . 1. . 6 « © iil 
Such things become the hatch and brood oftime. . . 2. 2 2 1 8 a 8 ee ee ee 
Are these things then necessities? Then let us meet them like necessities. . . . «6 « ~ Wil, 
I was called any thing; and I would have done any thing indeed too, and roundly too. . ._ iii. 
Things that are mouldy lack use . . . bie: ee Hon Be a a, Re ee a & OME 
Every thing set off That might so much as think youenemies . . . 2. 6. 6 ee © we Dv. 
There is a thing within my bosom tellsme. . . 2 6. 2 6 ee te ew we ee ew ee CY 
Be merry, coz; since sudden sorrow Serves to say thus, ‘some good thing comes to-morrow’ __ iv. 
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Tuinc. — When every thing is ended, then youcome. . . . . .. . . - 2 Henry IV. iv. 3. 
Every thing lies jevel to our wish : Only, we want a little personal strength go tke Ws, (AV 
It is a wonderful thing to see the sembable coherence of his men’s spiritsand his . . . - v.13 
May be As things acquainted and familiartous . . . is eee ee WG, ae OS 
Welcome: if thou wantest any thing, and wilt not call, beshrew: thy heart br ae ene ue ee, Magy 
As nail in door: the things I speak are just ©. 2 1 6 ew we ee ee we ee ee VB 
Thou atomy, thou! Come, you thin thing; come, you rascal . . ee 
Presume not that I am the thing I was; For God doth know, so shall the world perceive - v. 5 
And therefore we must needs admit the means How ne are perfected . . . . ai Vics 
Some things of weight That task ourthoughts  . . a e -% Se eee 
That many things, having full reference To one coleents may work sanwariously be des hy “ae 
All things thought upon That may with reasonable swiftness add More feathers to our wings. i 2 
Things must be as they may: men may sleep, and they may have their throats about them . ii. t 
Any thing that may not misbecome The mighty sender, doth he prize youat . . . . . . ii4 
They will steal any thing, and call it purchase. . EME He we ee Oe cee A 
Yet sit and see, Minding true things by what their anoekeries. be S- & a le % . . » Iv. Prol. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly distil it out Gh ie Tee SEV 
How can they charitably dispose of any thing, when blood is their argument?. . . . . . iv. 
The day, my friends, and all things stay forme . 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee eee I 


Such outward things dwell not in my desires . 6 6 6 6 6 ee ew ee ee ee we IM 
All things are ready, if our minds beso. . . 6 ee ee ee ee eee ee ew AM 3 
For there is figures in allthings . . ee ea ee AV gy: 


Due course of things, Which cannot in their huge and proper life Be here presented . . Vv. Prol. 
There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in all things . . . 2... 6 2 e+ «+ « WT 


If I owe you any thing, I will pay youincudgels . 2. - 1. 6 we ee ew ee eee OW 
Any thing in or out of ourdemands . . . . . ss cee See wa ek ca TB. 
That never looks in his glass for love of any thing he sees there Ss aes ee ee ee ee ee cae 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, For things that are not to be femedied . 1 Henry V1. in. 3. 
You judge it straight a thing impossible To compass wonders but by es ofdevils . . . Vv. 4. 
Have you not beadles in your town, and things called whips? . . . A ee ee acd V1. ii. 1. 
Things are often spoke and seldom meant . . . « + «© «© «© © © © © © © eo ae Mac 
Is all things well, According as I gave directions? . . 2 6 2 6 + 6 + ee ee ew we HD, 
O Thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts! . . . . e ieee. Se: Te 
A jewel, locked into the wofull’st cask That ever did contain a thing of worth . ¢; ae 3 a we ANN Ss 
Small things make base men proud . . Bee “Sr ky Mele Se, Se ee ay oe we te AVE 


The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers:; cs = Binet dy ek Yor SS ets By Coe Ca: ay ae ee A 
I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since . . . . + « + «© ¢ 1V.2 


And henceforward all things shall bein common. . . . 6 oe is Gas ae A oa ak, VE: 
And doubt not so to deal As all things shall redound unto your good. 6k a eM ge, IS 
You shall have pay and every thing youwish . . . 1. 6 6 ee ew we ae 


I 
Do but think How sweet a thing it is to wearacrown . . . . 2. 2 e+ ee oa “Bey VI. i. 2 
Didst thou never hear That things ill-got had ever bad success? . . . . - ee ae ae | ay 
If that be right which Warwick says is right, There is no wrong, but every thing i iS sak . 2 V2 
Why, ’tis a happy thing To be the father unto many sons . ..... «6 se » . Hh 2 
He’s sudden, if a thing comes in hishead . . . . ; Gc fee et ere eee Sr “eS 5 
I have done those things, Which now bear evidence against my soul . . . . « Richard 117. i. 4. 
In common worldly things, ’tis called ungrateful, With dull unwillingnessto repay adebt . ii. 2. 
He was the wretched’st thing when he was young, So long a-growing and so Jeisurely . . . ii. 4 
I see, you will part but with light gifts; In weightier things you ’ll say a beggar nay . . ~~ ili. 
’T is a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, When men are unprepared. . . . . . + + ~~ iii. 2 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing . . . . iv. 2 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge Beget your happiness, be naney then. . . . iv. 3 
A thing devised by the enemy . .. . : ae ee ae ; oe eee er eee. oe | 
I belong to worship and affect In honour honesty: the tract of every thing . « « Henry VITI. i. 1 
Order gave each thing view; the office did Distinctly his full function . . . . 1... . ie 
Every man, After the hideaits storm that followed, was A thing inspired . . .. +... «ib 
You know no more than others; but you frame Things that are known alike . . . . « . - i 2. 
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THINGS done well, And with a care, exempt themselves from fear. . . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
Things done without example, in their issue Are to be feared . . . . ia, See ak 
Every thing that heard him play, Even the billows of the sea, Hung their heads & Se € wo a 
Never attempt Any thing on him; for he hath a witchcraft... 6 we ew ee eee 


How sleek and wanton Ye appear in every thing may bring myruin! . . . . . OGD 
But every thing so out of joint that he is a gouty Briareus. . . . . . . YTyvrot. and Cress. i 
Women are angels, wooing : ‘Things won are done; me soul lies in the doing i 
Men prize the thing ungained more than itis. . . a ae ho. OG oT 
Then the thing of courage As roused with rage with care doth svmpainice ae Fa he Se 
What discord follows ! each thing meets In mere oppugnancy . . 58 pn i 
Then every thing includes itself in power, Power into will, will into appetite a ee 1S Bee SK 
The baby figure of the giant mass Of things to come at large... ae ee | 


I will begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, thou thing of no bowels: thou ! Ce te Ale 
Jove forbid there should be done amongst us Such things as might offend the weakest spleen ! ii. 
Things small as nothing, for request’s sake only, He makes important . . . . . . . .) Obie 
In this rapture I shall surely speak The thing I shall repent. . . . oar one ree ae me 
Who, in his circumstance, expressly proves That no man is the lord of ang. thing a) &) <e ce. A 
Nature, what things there are Most abject in regard and dear inuse! . .. . . +... iid. 
What things again most dear in the esteem And poor in worth! . . . . 6 2 ee ee Oi 
O, let not virtue seek Remuneration for the thing it was . . . ae ee eee 
Praise new-born gawds, Though they are made and moulded of things past Sm ee ers eam Geo at. AAs 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye ‘han what not stirs . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee) Tid 


You do as chapmen do, Dispraise the thing that you desireto buy . . ... . 4... = iv. 
Is as the very centre of the earth, Drawing all thingstoit . . 6... 6 6 ee ee CU 
Do not hold me to mine oath; Bid me do any thing butthat . . . . 2. 6 « «© «© ee 6 
That a thing inseparate Divides more wider than the sky andearth . . ... . vase. * Ave 
Examine Their counsels and their cares, digest things rightly . . .... . Co: tolanus, 1. 
And were I any thing but what I am, I would wish me only he. . 2. 1. 1 6 ee ee ee 
You know neither me, yourselves, nor any thing. 2... 6 6 6 ee ee we ee we 


In troth, there ’s wondrous things spokeofhim ..... . ee ee | 
And looked upon things precious as they were The common muck ‘af ie world (Soe Ae. A 
For your voices have Done many things, some less, some more . . . 2. 6 © 8 e ee Oh 
That of all things upon the earth he hated Your person most . . . . . . «6. ee eit 


It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot . . . ; bite Mu cote B- e ea Ue ae ee ee 
Woollen vassals, things created To buy and sell with groats ee Se > oe a ar a oe SH 
The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing would make it flame again ais ce Sa tt A 9, tae “AM 
lf Jupiter Should from yond cloud speak divine things . ae te We ae ee Re AMS 


And vows revenge as spac:ous as between The young’st and oldest thing ie ieee “i, il a ge AM 
He leads them like a thing Made by some other deity thannature. . . . . 2... . . iv. 
And is no less apparent To the vulgar eye, that he bears ail things fairly. . . . . . . . iv. 
He has wings; he’s more than a creeping thing. . . 2. 1. 2 6 1 we ee ew ew we ee UW, 
And tapers burn so bright and every thing In readiness . . . . Titus Andron. i. 
Wherefore look’st thou sad, When every thing doth make a sleet) Bost? eae Sk A 
And one thing more That womanhood denies my tongue totell. . 2. . 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee) Uk 


Now, whata thing itistobeanass!. . . ea, % P Seah OSE Sea SE ee Se dk. OG 
I know thou art religious And hast a thing within thee called conscience ...... + We 
I have done a thousand dreadful things As willingly as one would kilafly . . .... =v. 


O any thing, of nothing first create! O heavy lightness! serious vanity! . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
My young lady asked for, the nurse cursed in the pantry, and every thing in extremity . . . i. 
Is love a tender thing? itis too rough, Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks likethorn . . . i. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have: My bounty is as boundless as the sea . . . . ~~ i. 


Is not this a lamentable thing, grandsire, that we should be thus afflicted? . ... . . id 
Truly it were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing. . . ._ ii. 
And every cat and dog And little mouse, every unworthy thing. . . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee) oH 
Things have fall’n out, sir, so unluckily, That we have had no time to move . . . . . ~~ iii. 


Is it likely thou wilt undertake A thing like death to chide away thisshame ..... . iv. 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble. . . . «© . 0 6 2 + e@ © © © IV. 
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THING. — Fear comes upon me: O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 3. 
A thing slipped idly from me. Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes . . . Timton of Athens, i. 1. 


Things of like value differing in the owners Are prized by their masters . . 


Takes no account How things go from him, nor resumes no care Of what is to éontinue “ 


Believe ’t, that we ’ll do any thing for gold. . . . . ’ , 


i. 
i. 
iv. 


Each thing ’s a thief: The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power Have unchecked theft i iv. 
My long sickness Of health and living now begins to mend, And nothing brings me all things 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! . . . . . . . .) = S$ulius Caesar, i. 


The eye sees not itself. But by reflection, by some other things. . . ... . 
I had as lief not be as live to be In awe of such athing asI myself . . . . . 
And find a time Both meet to hear and answer such high things . . . . . 
Scorned his spirit That could be moved to smile at any thing . ...... 
Are not you moved, when all the sway of earth Shakes like athing unfirm? . . 
‘They are portentous things Unto the climate that they point upon. . . . 


Men may construe things after their fashion, Clean from the purpose of the things themselves 


Since the quarrel Will bear no colour forthe thingheis . ........ 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing And the first motion. . . . . . . 
For he will never follow any thing That other men begin. . . . . 1. 2 we 
I will strive with things impossible; Yea, get the better ofthem . . ... . 
These things are beyond all use, AndI dofearthem .......2... 
Ay me, how weak a thing The heart of womanis! . . 2. 1. 1. 6. ew ew ew ew 
Fortune is merry, And in this mood will give us any thing . . es 


Things unlucky charge my fantasy: I have no will to wander forth of doors: i 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish Things done, undone . . . .. . 
Art thou any thing ? Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil?. . . . . 
Now I change my mind, And partly credit things that do presage. . . .. . 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men The things that are not? . . . 
So should he look That seems to speak things strange. . . ee ie, We 
Why do you start; and seem to fear Things that do sound so fair? (> Be SG 
My dull brain was wrought With things forgotten see Ge , bo Rs 
‘To throw away the dearest thing he owed, As ’t were a careless trifle de She rae SS 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think So brainsickly of things . . . . 
And drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things . 
Within the volume of which time I have seen Hours dreadful and ‘things strange 
And all things else that might To half a soul and toa notion crazed . . . 2 
Things without all remedy Should be without regard: what’s done is done . . 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer . . . . . 6 « « 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse  . . . 1 6 se we we 
’ Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. . . . . 6. se a? we 8 
A thing of custom: ’tis no other; Only it spoils the pleasure of the time ets 


Vv. 


ae 


° . . e il. 


Can such things be, And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, Without our special wonder? ‘ 


Strange things I have in head, that willtohand . . . 6. 2. 1 0 + we ee 
Only, I say, Things have been strangely borne . . . . «© 0 1 + «© we ew 
He has borne all things well. 2 1 1 1 0 ee we we ee tt 
Yet my heart Throbs to know one thing. . . 04 Sr a es eb be. aso tale 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upw ard To what they were before. 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, Yet grace must still look so 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once ’T is hard to reconcile . . . « « 
I cannot but remember such things were, That were most precioustome . . . 
- None serve with him but constrained things Whose hearts are absent too . . . 
What, has this thing appeared again to-night? . . . . . 6 : 


. . e ili, 


“Hi ne 


If there be any good thing to be done, That may to thee do ease and grace to nie, Speak to me 


And then it started like a guilty thing Upon a fearful summons. . . . .. » 


In that and all things will we show our dutv . . . . 2. 2. ij 1%. se 
What we know must be and is as common As any the most vulgar thing to sense 
Things rank and gross in nature Possess it merely . . . . ea a ae 


Both in time, Form of the thing, each word made true and good a en a? ae eNOS 
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Tena. — And for my soul, what can it do to that, Being a thing immortal as itself? . Hamlet, i. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. i. 


As ’t werea thing a little soiled 1’ the working . .. i te ce. Sy eS ON 
You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will more willinely part withal . i a ae a eee 
What should we say, my lord? — Why, any thing, but tothe purpose... 1. 2... Ok 
It appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours...) ii. 
Words of so sweet breath composed As made the things more rich . 1. . ee ee | 
I could accuse me of such things that it were better my mother had not borneme . . . ._ iii. 
For any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing. . . . 6... 6 6 6 ee ew) Wh 
Look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! ... he dae Me 2 Ge ee et 


To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things Are mortised and Adjpiied?-< ey ie a te 
‘This thing ’s to do’; Sith I have cause and will and strength and means To do’t. . . . iv. 
. Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, That carry but halfsense. . . . . . iv. 
Where ’tis fine, It sends some precious instance of itself After the thing it loves. . . . . iv. 


If your mind dislike any thing, obey it . . . mer e.g &. ew 
What a wounded name, Things standing thus unknown: shall live behind me { ee v. 
And let me speak to the yet unknowing world How these things came about . . . ¥. 
Should in this trice of time Commit a thing so monstrous . . . a a ae hike Lea 1. 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so old to dote o on her forany thing . . .i. 
I had rather be any kind o’ thing thana fool . . . . 1... 1 ew we ee 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question, Which I must act. 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ih 
Our basest beggars Are in the poorest thing superfluous . .. es a Rey ii. 
And dare, upon the warrant of my note, Commend a dear ee os sou doa a aM ee A 
Things that love night Love not such nights as these . . . to te ee i a A Ge. SA 
The art of our necessities is strange, That can make vile things precious OOS gh oh oe Be tate! OT 
There is some strange thing toward .. i slay tates Re say We a Re ae a BAR ae i 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder On things would hurt me more. . . . . «iii. 
Thou art the thing itself: Unaccommodated man isnomore. . .. . i ae nite 
Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the mind, Leaving free things and happy shows behind . . Ait 
His roguish madness Allows itself to any thing . . e «ose. A 


To be worst, The lowest and most dejected thing of (oane) Stands still j in ee pepance ba ee AN 
Thou changed and self-covered thing, for shame, Be-monster not thy feature. . . . . . iv. 
These things sting His mind so venomously . . 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee eM 
That thing you speak of, [took itforaman . . 6 1. 6 6 ewe ete we ee ww iV, 
To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to every thing thatI said! . . . . & sel eh ac ae SI 
Go to, they are not men o’ their words : they told me I was every (hue: ie a. Ew, We ee 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, As if we were God’s spies. . . . . 6. 2 6 2 se) OY: 
Her voice was ever soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman . . . bi dae od. WE 
For I ‘ll refer me to all things of sense, If she in chains of magic were not bound: » Othello, i. 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom Of such a thing as thou, to fear, not to delight . . i. 


In spite of nature, Of years, of country, credit, every thing . 2.0. 0. 6 6 6 we ee ee 


With such things else of quality and respect As doth import you. 2 1. 1. 1 ew we ee 
I am not merry ; but I do beguile The thing I am, by seeming otherwise . . . . . 1. . ii 
I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly. . . . a OM 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, Yet fruits that blossom first will first be Foe: it. 
Such things i in a false disloyal knave Are tricks of custom... i late here a es A 
As where ’s that palace whereinto foul things Sometimes intrude not! ? e aca, Sis Var UF, AE 
Coniplexion, and degree, Whereto we see in all things nature tends . . 2. 1 1 ee ee OM 
T would [ might entreat your honour To scan this thing no further . . . 2. 2. 6 6 «© « i. 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love For others’ uses 2. ww ee ee et ee ee) Ch 
I have a thing for you. — A thing for me? it isa common thing . . . 1... 6 ew ew «oT 


Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, Though great ones are their object. . . «6 «soit. 
She had a cong of ‘willow’; An old thing ’t was, but it expressed her fortune . . . . . iv. 
The world ’s a huge thing: it is a great price For asmall vice . . 2. 6 6 2 ee te ee dW, 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, To weep. . . » 6 6 « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Sweet Alexas, most any thing Alexas, almost most absolute ‘Alexan ae eae ee ee | 
i 


Things that are past are done withme . . 1. 6 6 1 se ee eo 8 ee tw te ew 
52 
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Turnc. — In each thing give him way, cross himin nothing . .. . . . . Ast. and Cleo. 4 
For vilest things Become themselves in her . . . . tg ‘ 
Pyramises are very goodly things; without contradiction: I have heard that ae ae ae ee 
What manner o’ thing is your crocodile ?— It is shaped, sir, like itself . . . . 2. we. 
Let determined things to destiny Hold unbewailed their way. ue ae. el 
Things outward Do draw the inward quality after them, To suffer all alike . re oh ay, Seg LS DE 
The breaking of so great a thing should make A greater crack . . . 2. 2 1 6 oe et 
It is great To do that thing that ends all other deeds . . . a a 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember As things but done by chance ee Ban hs eg oe 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity As we greet modern friends withal. . . ... . 
Be it known, that we, the greatest, are misthought For things that others do a 

I did not take my leave of him, but had Most pretty things tosay. .... . Combine, 
The other is not a thing for sale, and only the gift of the gods . 2. 1. 1 1. 1 1 ew we 
We will have these things set down by lawful counsel . . . a ee ee ee 
What shalt thou expect, To be depender on a thing that jeans? ei Ge lg, eet Gs ik? we a GEO sy 
Since doubting things go ill often hurts more Than to be sure theydo . . . .... 
First, a very excellent good-conceited thing ; after, a wonderful sweet air . . 2. 1. 1. |. 
To apprehend thus, Draws us a profit from all things we see. . 2 1 1 1 ee ee Ot 
And nature prompts them In simple and low things. . . 2 “eee sho Myc deic “Kia A aw AG 
Would be interpreted a thing perplexed Beyond gelf-explication: a eee a Saale sae “SMe 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing The most disdained of fortutie {cee eo a ale OE 
She looks us like A thing more made of malice than of duty. 2. . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 8 ee) oT, 
Vet this imperceiverant thing loves him in my despite. . 2. . . «© 6 «© © © © © © ev. 
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Cowards father cowards and base things sire base . . . Me, SY AGE Sp. es AP te. sa AV 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that From one bad thing to. worse . 6. 2. 6. 1 2 we) AW, 
All solemn things Should answer solemn accidents . . . tee ah Geis eke ohn cla, TANG 
You are made Rather to wonder at the things you hear Than e work oe eee Ste. wh ra, ONS 
I never saw Such noble fury in so poorathing . . a ee ee ea ee ae © 
There ’s other work in hand: I see a thing Bitter to me as sideath i ew ae o% a a 
It is I That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend spe worse than n they Soe Rg DWE 
O, sir, things must be asthey may. . . .. . . F . « « Pericles, ii. 
Here is a thing too young for sucha place . . ... . bh Be abe. cle — MMe 
Thou canst not do a thing in the world so soon, To yield thee so o much profit eee eee ee | 
But to have divinity preached there! did you ever dream of such athing?. . .... .~ iv. 
I ’}} do any thing now that is virtuous... tae iv. 


Some such thing I said, and said no more but what ay “thoughts Did ‘warrant, me was likely . v. 
Tuink. — I should sin To think but nobly of my grandmother. . . . . . . « « Temepest, i. 
Till when, be cheerful And think of each thing well. 2. 2... 1 6 1 ee ew ew ew ee OM 
But a woman’s reason; I think him so because I think himso . . . . wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
I shall think the worse of fatmen . . . oe ew ew ww ww tw Merry Wives, ii. 
And what they think in their hearts they ay effect | Bs RS. Se SRE de, Se ce ee ee: LA 
Think of that, — a man of my kidney, —think of that . 2. 0. 6 0. 6 6 6 ee ee ee 
Think of that, — hissing hot, — think of that, Master Brook . . 1. 6 «© 6 6 6 6 © ©) ftih 
What we do not see We tread upon, and never think of it. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
When I would pray and think, I think and pray To several subjects . . . 2. 2. 1. 6 e+) ok 
If it be too little for your thief, your true man thinks it bigenough . . ..... =... iv. 
If it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough . . . . . 2 2. 1 2 + s WV. 
But knows he thinks that he knows . . Gee es B GAEL So eee ot Ms 
Your own handwriting would tell you what 1 think . oe ew we ee Com. of Errors, ii. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and oa Be: Sas (Sh oki ee ee BR wk Be Ais ae SS Ae 


Ah, but I think him better than I say. ' Se Gh ak we AVE 
One that thinks a man always going to bed and says ‘God give you good rest ! ’ a iv. 
Do you think I do not know you by your excellent wit? . . tas Much Ado, ii. 


When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should ive till 1 were married = ees hs 
His tongue is the clapper, for what his heart thinks his tongue speaks . . 2. . 1 ee «sii. 
Who think you the most desartless man to be constable? . 2. 6 6 8 8 ee ew ew 
You may think perchance that I think you arein love. . . 2. . 1. 6 «© © © © ew 
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Tux. —I am not such a fool to think what I list, nor I list not to think what I can Afuck Ado, iii. 
‘“ ii. 

iv. 
i. cee ee we. OMe 

How far dost thou excel, No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
*T were damnation To think so base athought . . . 2. . 2... . . e Mer. of Venice, ii. 
ili. 
. iv. 
1 think of as many matters as he, but | give heaven thanks and ake no béasi at thee As ¥. L. Tt, it. 
iit. 
iv. 


Indeed I cannot think, if 1 would think my heart out of oe Msg eS. ae 
_As you hear of ine, so think of me. . . > <8 Oe ul ees 
I will think nothing to any purpose that the world can ay seats | a 


Be of good cheer, for truly I think you are damned. . . . . 1. 1 6 ew ee 
The world thinks, and I think sotoo. . . a #8 


Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I must speak. . . . 

I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola a ae ke Se ; ee te 
The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows hiinsell to ‘be a fool ss 
°T were all one That I should Jove a bright particular star And think to wed it . 
Show what we alone must think, which never Returns usthanks . .... ., 
But know I think and think I know most sure. . . ; 


The best persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with excellencies . . 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts That tyrannous heart can think . 
You do think you are not what you are. — If 1 think so, I think the same of you. 


I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion . . . . 2. 6 1 ew ew et ew 

I would not have you to think that my desire of having is the sin of covetousness . .. . Vz 
I think you set nothing by a bloody coxcomb . . . . ee WS 
-Think of me as you please. I leave my duty a little unthought of and speak out of ay: injury v. 
I cannot speak, nor think, Nor dare to know that which I know. . . »- Winter's Tale, iv. 
What think you? have vou beheld, Or have you read or heard? . . . . . King eae iv. 
Could you think? Or do you almost think, although you see, That you do see?. . iv. 
I 711 so maul you and your toasting-iron That you shall think the devil iscome . . . . Iv. 


a ae oe eee 
All’s Well, i. 
a 
a a ae ee ee 
Do not think I have wit enough to lie straight in my bed: I Know. Te can ‘do Twelfth Night, ii. 


I’ll so offend, to make offence a skill; Redeeming time when men think least I will 1 Henry TV. i. 


I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives that lived in purple . . 
Thou art a blessed fellow to think as every manthinks . ...... . 
Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, orabullet? . . 2. 2 © © «© © © © « 
Say as you think, and speak it from your souls 2. 2 1 1 1 ee ee 
J hear, yet say not much, but think the more . . . 2. «2 6 2 «© 6 © 
We are too open here to argue this; Let ’s think in private more . , 


I did not think to shed a tear In all my miseries . 2. .© + ~ - 2 © «© © @ 


This day, no man think Has business at hishouse . . . 2... + © 6 © © © wo 

Do you not think he thinks himself a better manthanIlam? .. . . . TZvrot. and Cress. ii. 
As black defiance As heart can think or courage execute . . . . eae ee ae iv. 
I constantly do think — Or rather, call my thought a certain enowledge se ee 2.) AV. 
I thought there was more in him than L could think. . . . 2. 6. « 2 « + «© Coriolanus, iv. 
Although it seems, And so he thinks, and is no less seen Seas al ae te ie Ee ee gt AWE 
O, teach me how I should forget tothink . . . 2 0 6 1 e 6 « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
I cannot tell what you and other men Think of this life. oe ee ew ww ew) SFtelius Caesar, i. 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous .... . te adiat GE ah. cape 8 le 
To think that or our cause or our performance Did need an oath e.8 a as o. “ats 


Think you I am no stronger than my sex, Being so fathered and so husbanded ? A 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think So brainsickly ofthings .... 


I am afraid to think what I have done; Look on ’t again I darenot . . . ‘ 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died With them they think on. 
You may be nightly just, Whatever I shall think . 2... : ; 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. Y think, but Ante not speak : 
Let me not think on ’t — Frailty, thy name is woman! . . . . 


How say you, then; would heart of man once think it? But you 1) be Secret] > , 
At our more considered time we ‘Il read, Answer, and think upon this business °. 
You think what now you speak; But what we do determine oft we break . . . 
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2 jsp IV. ii. 
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2 Henry V1. iii. 
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Henry VIII. ii. 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely His greatness is gcripening nips his root 


Would make one think there might be thought, Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily ‘ 
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‘Tuink. — Of a free and open nature, That thinks men honest that but seem to be s6..  . Othello, i: 
She that could think and ne’er-disclose her mind. . ae ee ae ae ee eee ee es ee | 
I think you think I love you. — I have weil approved ‘ SIE 4.4: % set wae tee a a Re 
It makes us, or it mars us; thmk on that, And fix most firm thy fesolution we, tae SSP Se Se gd OMS 
Villany, villany! I think upon ’t, I think: I smell ’t: O villany! . . a aan ee 


So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true; So speaking as I think, I die, I ‘dic és eo Ae ws RM 


‘THINKING. — Hath he any eyes? hath he any thinking?. . . . . . 1 6 5 Merry Wives, iii. 
She told me, not thinking I had been myself . . . . . . 1. 1 1 we et Much Ado, ii. 
’ An bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I'll offend nobody . . . 2. 6 6 6 6 itt. 
Indeed I cannot think, if I would think my heart out of thinking . . . . 0. 06 6 6 ee) OL 
I can live no longer by thinking 2... 2 6. 6 6 + ew we ew te ew) AS Vom Like It, v. 
1 am wrapped in dismal thinkings . . 2 2 ee AL’s Well, v. 
O, who can hold a fire in his hand By shinking on the fcosky Gancasus’ ?. . . . Richard 1. i. 
Or wallow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer's heat? eae se a 
Though on thinking on no thought { think, Makes me with heavy meine faint and shrink - ii. 
' Thinking of nothing else, putting all affairs else in oblivion . . . . . 2Henry IV. Vv. 
I heard a bird so sing, Whose music, to my thinking, pleased the king ee 68 v. 
As one that surfeits thinking on a want. . a a Hints VI. iii. 
I was too hot to do somebody good, That is too cold i in thinking of it now . . . Richard /1/. i. 
1 am afraid His thinkings are below the moon. ~ 2 ee 6 w) Henry VITT, iii. 
O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, Seltoving Ae, ata He . +» Coriolanus, iv. 
Still blash, as thinking their own kisses sin. ae oe ae ee ‘Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
For all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had ih: woe ee ww tw) Fulins Caesar, i. 
There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes itso . . . . 's « « « Hamlet, ii. 
Or some craven scruple Of thinking too precisely on the event. . . 2. 2. 6 2. © © ee) ive 
*T is probable and palpable to thinking . . 2 2 6 « oe . Othello, i. 


She puts her tongue a little in her heart, And chides with thinking eo iy wht. des Tae SSP Oe ee 
This advice is free I give and honest, Probal to thinking. . . So Aa Ns ee eT 
Speak to me as to thy thinkings, As thou dost ruminate . . 2. . 1. 6 6 8 © 6 ee eA. 
It were enough To put him to ill thinking . 2. 2. 1 6 6 ew ee ee Sem 
The time shall not Out-go my thinking on you. . . as | Ant. and Cleo. iii. 


Tuirp.—One that lies three thirds and uses-a known truth to ‘pass a 4 thousand nothings All's Well, ii. 


And the old saying is, the third pays forall . . . 2. 1. 6. © ws « . Dwelfth Night, v. 
Tarrst. — With satiety seeks to quench his thirst. . . 2. «6... . Tam. of the Shrew, }. 
To all, and him, we thirst, And all toall . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 
Tuirsty. — This [ think, When they are thirsty, fools would fain have ‘drink . Love's L. Lost, v. 
None so dry or thirsty Will deign to sip or touch one drop ofit . . . Tam. of the Shrew, v 
A more content in conrse of true delight Than to be thirsty after tottering honour.  Pericdes, iii. 
Tuis I nmust do, or know not what to do: Yet this I will not do, do how I can As Vow Like /t, ii. 
This and much more, much more than twice all this. . . 6.0.0.0. 2 + « Richard //. iii. 
What, is this so? Ay, sir, all thisisso. . . cee ew ew wt ew ew we wt Macbeth, iv. 
Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? foal “EA An Bn ee cee He Prete: 
This to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline. oe ee ew ts Othello, i. 
Tuisse. — [n such a night Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 2 0 6 « « Mer. of Venice, v 
TutstLe. — There thou prickest her witha thistle. 2. . 2. 1. 6. 2 2 6 «+ « Much Ado, iii. 
Kill me a red-hipped humble-bee on the top of athistle . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
THORN.— Withering on the virgin thorn, Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness . . . . - 1. 
Briers and thorns at their apparel snatch . . dc GO OS Se ee ee, a oe - ae 
This thorn Doth to our rose of youth rightly belony OF a All "s Well, i. 
When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns, And be as sweet as s sharp . gies ay He ee er AWS 
And Jose my way Among the thorns and dangers of this world. . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
The children yet unborn Shall feel this day as sharp tothemasthorn . . - Richard 11, ww. 
Like one lost in a thorny wood, That rends the thorns and is rent with the shares 3 Henry V1, iii. 
What! can so young a thorn begin to prick? . . A ee ee ae ee ee 
Leave her to heaven And to those thorns that in her acon lodge. . « 6 © «© © "Hamlet, 


Tuorny:—The thorny point Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show Of smooth 4s FY. Z. /t, ii. 


Like one lost in a thorny wood, That rends the thorns and is rent with the thorns 3 Henry VJ iii. 
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Tuornvy. — The sharp thorny points Of my alleged reasons drive this forward. . Henry VI/T. ii. 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven Hamlet, i. 
Tuoss he commands move only in command, Nothing in love. . . . . . . . . Alacheth, v. 
THou canst not say I did it: never shake Thy gory locks atme . . .. 2... 6 e ee) Oh 
THouGutT. — More to know Did never meddle with my thoughts. . . . . 2. . . Tempest, i. 


I wish mine eyes Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts . . . go Oi. eh.vee? SANG 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, Most busy lest, when I do it oe eS ae A 
Every third thought shall be my grave . . . . Sere, <r es fe a eee 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with thoughe Ss ter Se Faio Gen. of Verona, i. 


The table wherein all my thoughts Are visibly charactered . . . . © «© 2 ee ee Ooh 
His oaths are oracles, His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate . . . ... 6...) OU 
My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 


My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom rest them. . . . . i 
Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that And manage it against despaiving thoughts . . iii, 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts . . 1. 2. 1. 6 8 1 se ew ew . aii 
Heaven make you better than your thoughts!. . . . 2... 2. 1 ew ee Merey Wives,’ ili. 
He is a better scholar than I thought he was. . i ne rds, “Ss oT oY iv. 
Whose flames aspire As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher ee ee ee ee a ee 
I was three or four times in the thought they were not fairies. . . . . 2... es. es WY. 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue .. . ~ ee ew ew ee) Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Thoughts are no subiects; Intents but merely thoughts. by dhe, ey 8: Se ae Es. Oe! OM 
And now he’s there, past thought of human reason. . . - Com. of Errors, v. 
She loves him with an enraged affection; it is past the infinite of thought - . . Much Ado, ir. 
are thought here to be the most senseless and fitman . . . a ee oe SR OU 


I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a thought errs ee ee ee eee | 
If half thy outward graces had been placed About thy thoughts a ae ek ig, at AVE 
On my eyelids shall conjecture hang, To turn all beauty into thoughts of barn ee ee ee 7 
Sure as [ have a thought orasoul. 2. 2. 1 6 6 6 ee ew ee we ew tee eC 
It will go near to be thought so shortly 2. 0. 1. 1. 6 ee ee ew ew ee we wt dW. 
I say to you, it is thought you are false knaves 2 1 1 1 ew 6 ew ew ee ee ee CU 
Would deliver me from the reprobate thought of it . . . ~ » « « «+ Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked under such eoloure as Dees tes ak ae, A Be oa 
Your own good thoughts excuse me, and farewell . . 1. 2. 6 1 6 eo © © oe ee ew ew ihe 
Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers bowed . . . . 1 1 6 © + © «© @ AV 


No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell . 2 2 0. 1 0 ee ee we te ee eC 
With the motion of al] elements, Courses as swift as thought . . 2. 2. 6. 2 + «+ se « WW. 
As due to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, Wishes andtears . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


Shall I have the thought To think on this?. . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Shall I lack the thought That such a thing Kechandced would fanle: me aay i ee ne ee ea 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect The thoughts of others. . . . . 6. 2. . oi 
I would not change this hue, Except to steal your anes eS eno hy Mee a gh a oe cle Tal 


Heaven and thy thoughts are witness. . ae a! ates ar at tee Re See 
°*T were damnation To think so base a thoiight’ gee Sur a Bi Te Oe st a 4. ay a WS ae: 
Be merry, and emplov your chiefest thoughts To courtship . . . . 6 6 «© «© © © «© ©) Uk 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought. . . . is Beas Be ae ee 2a 
Doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, And shuddering fae. yb, ts Bi le a a 
Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you! .. inside tei. GE. deca at eee ake ae fee 
I beseech you, punish me not with vour hard thoughts . we we ew ew ew CAS You Like It, i. 
Never so much as in a thought unborn Did I offend . . . a a ee 


These trees shall be my books And in their barks my thoughts I My chatacter ys eer ara ae CUE 
Certainly a woman’s thought runs before her actions . . 2. 2 2. 6 + e+ + ee we ee OM 
My friends told me as much, and I thought noless . . . . We ee Ba Tat a ee Sache: TAME 
That was begot of thought, conceived of spleen and born of saadiees Bs Ves din Ge. gm es AME 
One of them thought but of an If, as, ‘If you said so, then Isaidso’ . . .... ++ Ws 
Till I found it to be true, I never thought it possible or likely . . . . Zam.ofthe Shrew, i. 
More Than words can witness, or your thoughts can guess . 4 2. 6 0 ee 8 ee ee ok 
Lest jt be rather thought you affect a sorrow than have it. . . . . . 2 « + All’s Well,i, 


Oe eas Re er ee eee ns ee eee 


~~ 
° 
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Tuoucut. — The best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts be servants to you! Al's Well, i. 1. 
His good remembrance, sir, Lies richer in your thoughts than on histomb. . . . . . . .i2. 
If seriously I may convey my thoughts In this my light deliverance . . . . 2. ees) Ok 
A friend whose thoughts more truly labour To recompense your love. . . . . . . +. . iw. 
When saucy trusting of the cozened thoughts Defiles the pitchy night . . . .... =. = «iv. 
The heavens have thought well on thee, To bring forth this discovery. ee 2 
Lav a more noble thought upon mine honour Than for to think that I would sink it here een, CW 
*T is thought among the prudent he would quickly have the gift ofa grave . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Now, sir, ‘ thought is free’: I pray you, bring your hand to the buttery-bar and let it drink. . i. 


She pined in thought, And with a green and yellow melancholy She sat. . . er 
I think not on him: for his thoughts, Would they were blanks, rather than filled with me! . iit 
I come to whet your gentle thoughts On his behalf . . . . RAGS oes “a, ON 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts That tyrannous heart can think 4 Ae. ae tet ae 
Plague on’t, an I thought he had been valiant and so cunning in fence . . . . . 1... ili. 
Nor lean enough to be thought a good student . . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 ee ew ew ww ew CD. 


Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in mischief. . ae, ie A cat ok Sa, OME 
His varying childness cures in me Thoughts that would thick oe blood . . « Winter's Tale, i 
Cannot be mute, — or thought, — for cogitation Resides not in that man that does not think... i. 
Or else be impudently negative, To have nor eyes nor ears nor thought. . . .... =. .i 
The very thought of my revenges that way Recoil upon me . . . . . 1 1 6 0 ee eh 
Honourable thoughts, Thoughts high for one so tender . . . Ni. 
Beating and hanging are terrors to me: for the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it. . iv. 
With these forced thoughts, I prithee, darken not The mirth o’ the feast . . . ... .~ iv. 
Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing That you behold the while. ... . . . .~ iv. 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out The purity of his . . . ei te®, Be PAVE 
The one He chides to hell and bids the other grow Faster than thought or time Bir ops" ae abe “a.68 5 AW 
From that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts . . ....... . . King Fokn, ii. 
Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your judge . . . . . . «2 1 6 ee) Ooh 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts . . ae ee | 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, Startles and frights Eonsideraticn. ae ee er ae 
Could thought, without this object, Form such another? . . . 2. 4 6 1 6 + we ew ee UW. 
If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, Be guilty 96. oe 6 Wee a we OE A we 
Be great in act, as you have been inthought . . . es aes OS hal ee Se as OE, 8! os ee, OS 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts In peace’; gh cee be ae Go ues Cen cet fe ae 
Hubert, I think ?— Thou hast a perfect thought. . . . bh aS wave So: clay Je Sete Ye 
The easleswinged pride Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts | ~ 2 0 « « «) Richard I. i. 
Let us share thy thoughts, as thou dost ours . . 0 he Pick ee. A eee, AE 
Speaking so, Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore: be bold ve: . i 
Though on thinking on no thought I think, Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. ii. 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ‘ ili 
These same thoughts people this little eas In humours like the neople of this world ! v. 
For no thought is contented . ; Bie tah ab RS ois, Fe SME 
The better sort, as thoughts of things divine, are ‘atasmixed With scruples. a ee ee a2 

v 

v 

v 

Vv. 
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Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot Unlikely wonders 

Thouglits tending to content flatter themselves That they are not the first of fortune’ s slaves 
In this thought they find a kind of ease Bearing their own misfortunes 

My thoughts are minutes; and with sighs they jar Their watches on unto mine eyes : : 
Restore yourselves Into the good thoughts of the world again . . . . . . « 1 Henry 7 V. i. 
But thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool . . 2. . 1. 6 es ew ew ew v. 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts . .. . 2 Henry IV. 1. 
O thoughts of men accursed! Past and to come seems best ; things present ‘worst SOs, ty A 
And fubbed off, from this day to that day, that itis ashame to be thought on . . . . - .) ih. 
I had thought weariness durst not have attached one of sohigh blood . . 1. . «© . . |) Ok 
Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the road-way better than thine . . 2. 1 1 eid. 
And what accites your most worshipful thought to think so?. 2. 6. 1 6 6 ee ee ee 
‘For,’ says he, ‘ you are an honest women) and well thought on’. . as ‘ge tal tie 
Or when a man is, being, whereby a’ may be thought to be sccommadated ; Se, ae we es 
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THovcnt. — All too confident To give admittance to a thought of fear . . . . 2 Henry JV. iv. 1. 
Have I, in my poor and old motion, the expedition of thought? . .....+6.6.. iv. 3. 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care. 2. . 2. 2 2. 0 ee ee iv. 5. 
Thy wish was father, Harry, tothat thought ... ‘ iv. 5. 
Thou hidest a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, Which thou hast whetted: on ‘thy stony heart iv. §. 
If it did infect my blood with joy, Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride . . iv. 5. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts... 2. 1 6 6 6 we we ew Hens v. Prol. 
Some things of weight ‘That task our thoughts... ‘ it Op ee a ee 
Let every man now task his thought, That this fair action aye on foot be brought ee ae. ae i. 2. 
And honour’s thought Reigns solely in the breast of every man. . . . . . . . . «~~ ii. Prol. 
In motion of no less celerity Than that of thought . 2... 3... 3.0. 4 6 « «silt. Prol. 
I am a soldier, A name that in my thoughts becomes me best . . . . 2... ee ee Od 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts Athwart the sea . . . . . . =... «~~ =. Prol. 
So swift a pace hath thought. . . . a ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee, A oe 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought . he se: Ge ® ta at we oR ae we, ee OWE Prol, 
Put off your maiden blushes; avouch the thoughts of your heart as fe “o ? v. 2. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel ; I know not where cam nor what I do I | Henry VI. i. 5. 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts . .. AS hrtas see fa il. 4. 
A virgin from her tender infancy, Chaste and mimacdlate4 in very thought sin Goin OF? MEA Vibe Vv. 4. 
[ am sick with working of my thoughts . . . . ‘ Vv. 5. 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul, If syinpathy of love ante our thouglita 2 Heavy VI. i, 1. 
Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts. . . 1. 6. 1 8 we ee ete ee ee eh De 
Above the reach or compass of thy thought . . . . 1. 1 1 ew te te ee ww ee el 
I never said nor thought any such matter: God is my witness . . . . . 6 6 © e 0 ee 3p 
Is it but thought so? what are they that think it? . .. UE UG Sieh ah ee ate ghee ae ae AN 

~ Steel thy fearful thoughts, And change misdoubt to résolution ge eee, Ge a aie, Se, 
Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on thought . . . . . 2. «6 6 «© «© © © iin 
And nota thought but thinks on dignity. . . ge ero RS lay Ta ie as WHE. fe TG 
O Thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts! 86 aS ee RS ah a ee eM ee oer MIs 


My thoughts do hourly prophesy Mischance . . . 5 a eS A 


Unloose thy long-imprisoned thoughts, And let thy ‘ones be equal with: thy heart ; 2. ws 
O monstrous fault, to harbour sucha thought! . . .. ..... =. . 3 Henry VI. ii. 
Those gracious words revive my drooping thoughts . . . . 2. . 2 6 «© © © we oe ili. 
My thoughts aim ata further matter . . . ee a ee ake et ew iv. 
If secret powers Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts Sir Wo ie, Be Se ee “gt al ite Ween OV 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul . . oe ew ew ew ew « Richard 111.1. 
His fault was thought, And yet his nanishment was cruel death dee Ve ee Ser ke OS 


And all will come to nought, When such bad dealing must be seen in thopght gs ee 
In the mildness of your sleepy thoughts, Which here we waken to our country’s good. . . 


Having no more but thought of what thou wert, To torture thee the more . . . . . . . Iv. 
With pure heart’s love, Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts. . . . . . . iv. 
I ‘ll strive, with troubled thoughts, totakeanap. . . 2. 2. 6. 2 6 6 ee we ew ew we UW 
They did perform Beyond thought’s compass . . . . soe kw ew ow oe Menry VITEA, 
The very thought of this fair company Clapped wingstome . . . 2. 1. 1. 6 ee ee ew lh 
I left him private, Full of sad thoughts and troubles . . . 1 1. 1 1 1 ew te we ew we UW 
Hence I took a thought, This was a judgement on me. . ar See ee ee ee ea ee ee 
Though perils did Abound, as thick as thought could make’em «ww ww ee ee 
Truth shall nurse her, Holv and heavenly thoughts still counsel her . Bs Sa Oe Bd, Ra OS 
And that unbodied figure of the thought That gave ’t surmised shape. . . . 7 rot. and Cress. i. 
Would they but fat their thoughts With this crammed reason . . . 2 6 6 ee ee eo 
Will you subscribe his thought, and say he is? . . i Bi aa ee He Ma Mee Se. 
And never suffers matter of the world Enter his thoughts ee a ee ee ee ee ee | 
Fair thoughts be your fair pillow! . . . SS cee fete oa erate Oh Ge SEI 
Hot blood begets hot thoughts, and hot thoughts ever hot deeds en es en 
Sweet, above thought I love thee .. See ee oe TMG 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, aroun Too headstrong for hei mother eae ili. 
And fell so roundly to a large confession, To angle for your thoughts. . ..... iti. 
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Tuoucut.—And almost, like the gods, Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles 7'rai. &* Cress. iii. 3. 
I constantly do think — Or rather, call my thought a certain knowledge. . - . . . . .) IWeu. 
: And give as soft attachment to thy senses As infants’ empty of all thought!. . . . . . «~~ iv.2. 


* With wings more momentary-swift thanthought. .. . fo lgk ae ne We eo A Se Ge oe VE 
-Unclasp the tables of their thoughts To every ticklish reader Rg Mae cb ee as Oc ee a Dee, ER 
' Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath . . . Emig We ae SAMS 


I°ll haunt thee like a wicked conscience still, That mouldeth eouline swift as s frenzy’ sthoughts _ v. 10. 
They do disdain us much beyond our clidughits, Which makes me sweat with wrath Coritolanxs, i. 4. 
And to make us no better thought of, a little help willserve. . 2. 6 6. © 1 6 6 oe a ©) Wie 3. 


I thqught there was more in him than I could think. . . , go AP RO, Be ee SS et 

~ With the consent of supreme Jove, inform Thy thoughts with nobleness eer 8 ; i WSS. 

' Away with slavish weeds and servile thoughts! . . ae Titus Antren. rT 
That delightful engine of her thoughts, That blabbed them with such pleasing waaie . iil. 

~ O, how this villany Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! . . . A ‘ «oe A 


Stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts And arm the minds of infants to eeclaiins a Se aa A 
Love’s heralds should be thoughts, Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams Rom. & ag ii. 
Wife, we scarce thought us blest That God had lent us but this only child. . . .. . ii. 
With honourable parts, Proportioned as one’s thought would wish aman . . . Ti. 
~ Have I thought long to see this morning's face, And doth it give me such a sight as ‘this? . iv. 
An unaccustomed spirit Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts . . . .... Vv. 
O mischief, thou art swift To enter in the thoughts of desperatemen! . . .... + + We 


O, this same thought did but forerun my need. . ae ee ee ee 
That thought i is bounty’ s foe; Being free itself, it thinks all others : so. . . Limon of Athens, ii. 
Upon that were my thoughts tiring, when we encountered . . . 1... - ili. 
This breast of 1 mine hath buried Thoughts of great value . , . Sh dat " ulins Cesar, i i. 


How I have thought of this and of these times, I shall recount hereafter ee a ae ae i. 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men The eee thatarenot? ....... Vz 
Ina general honest thought And common good toall . . . 1... + 2 © « v. 
Come, you spirits, That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here... .. . . ‘Macbeth, i i. 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature Gives way toinrepose . . . . . «6 « « ib. 
This is a sorry sight. — A foolish thought, to saya sorry sight . . . . oe eo a ee 
- These deeds must not be thought After these ways; so, it will make us mad Oe. ee Ja ee Ee, AA 
Be not lost So poorly in your thoughts no, es Ugh GBS Riot GE. MGS whe RE ge See eh a hos TAN 


Always thought That I require aclearness. . , eh de. ares ae. 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died With them they think on... ee iid. 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought He will againbewell ... . me Gta Go HE 


My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, Which can interpret further &. Wo Pae We ee AM 
Who cannot want the thought how monstrous It was . . . 2. 2 6 6 © © ee ew ew ew) Gh 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done. . . . Sic Le is PS the EWE 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, Was once thought honest ee er ee ee | P 
That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose . . . 2 6 + 1 ee ee te ee Uv, 
‘Reconciled my thoughts To thy good truth and honour . . ee ge tee es Cae MS 
Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him... ee 2 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, But certain issue strokes must arbitrate ® 4 OW 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, Cannot once startme ..... . OW 
In what particular thought to work I know not. . Pa ‘ Gi inl 4h <8 Hamlet, i, 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, Nor any unproportioned thought his act es hs Ga te vas ay Se 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls . 2. 1 1 ee te ee we ee ee 
With wings as swift As meditation or the cee Oflove’ GK fe ek ee. St ee ee 
There was no such stuff in my thoughts. . oe We RS =e DS 
And thus the native hue of resolution Is sicklied ¢ o’er r with the pale cast of thought pe ie os AK 
With more offences at my beck than I have thoughts to putthemin. . . . . . . . «iii. 
That I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men. . . . © « « «© « « iid 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none ofourown . . . + . 0 © «© © «© © © « © « iil. 
Thoughts black, hands apt. drugs fit, and time agreeing , , . .« tS, Set gen toe ee Qe I 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, ’T is heayy with him Tae, ay ae ea 
My words fly up, my thoughts remain below . . 2 1 2 6 ee we ee ee ww ew) ith 
® 
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THOUGHT. — Words without thoughts never to heaven yo . ..... ~~. 


A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom And ever three parts coward : 


From this time forth, My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! . . . . 
They aim at it, And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts . , . 


Would make one think there might be thought, Though nothing sure, yet | mitch uahappily ‘ 


The people muddied, Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts .... . 
And there is Pansies, that’s forthoughts . . ee a aE Be 
A document in madness, thoughts and raieribrante fitted Sis Sg. Ayit ee “4et He 
Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, She turns to favour and to prettiness . 


So far he topped my thought, That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, Come short of what he did i 


. 


I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, And not have strewed thy grave . 
Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil Free me so far in your most generous thoughts . . 


Had he been where he thought, By this, had thought been en ae ee «e 


Bear free and patient thoughts . . . eo ra ge, 1 eae ESP Oe 
The main descry Stands on the hourly thought es a? he ae eS ca? we 
Better I were distract: So should my thoughts be sevciea’ from my griefs . , 
O, she deceives me Past thought!. . . - ° , ee a 
Nine or ten times I had thought to have yerked hin fete ‘under the ‘ibs ‘ 
To put my father in impatient thoughts By being in hiseye . . . a 


The thought whereof Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards’ et 
Why dost thou ask? — But for a satisfaction of my thought . . . . . 


. King Lear, iv. 


° 


He echoes me, As if there were some monster in his thought Too hideous ‘6 be shown: 


If thou dost love me, Show me thy thought . . , . 6. 2. 6 2. se eee 
Give thy worst of thoughts The worst of words . . 2. 1. 1. 2 se ee ee 
Utter my thoughts? Why, say they are vile and false. . . . 4 

If thou but think’st him wronged and makest his ear A stranger - thy ihoughts< 


By heaven, [’ll know thy thoughts. — You cannot, if my heart were in your hand 


My specch should fall into such vile success As my thoughts aim not at. 

One may smell in such a will most rank, Foul disproportion, thoughts dinfiatural. 
In the mean time, Let me be thought too busy in my fears . . . ... » 
I saw ’t not, thought it not, it harmed not me. . gh es igs See 2 
My bloody thoughts, with violent pace, Shall ne’er look back Selig Be: ei a” 
She was a charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of a ine wae ae 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been pressed . . gf. eh, oe a GIS 
If you think other, Remove your thought ; it doth abuse your bosom. . . 


) e 


° ° 


. Othello, i. 


If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, Either in discourse of thought or actual deed. 


Our worser thoughts heavens mend! . . . de ae ee ds tae Se) We 
But on the sudden A Roman thought hath sthack: Gia et Gl Ewes ¥ 
She hath such a celerity i in dying. — She is cunning past man’s thought ~ 4 
*T is a studied, not a present thought, By duty ruminated . . . . es. 
You are abused Beyond the mark of thought . . . ae 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean Shall outstrike thought . 


Ant. 


Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, And finish all foul thoughts 


That which is now a horse, even with a thought The rack dislimns . . . 
But please your thoughts In feeding them with those my former fortunes . . 
Take to you no hard thoughts: The record of what injuries youdidus . . . 
‘Therefore be cheered ; Make not your thoughts your prisons . .. . « + 
And her thoughts the king Of every virtue gives renown tomen .... . 
Nor ask advice of any other thought But faithfulness and courage. . . . . 
Never did thought of mine levy offénce. . . . . a or 
THOUGH T-EXECUTING. — You sulphurous and thought-executing fires oe ea 


and Clea. 1. 


e 


Pericles, i. 


. King Lear, iii. 


iv. 


Iv. 
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iii. 
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iii. 
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THOUGHTFUL. — For this they have been thoughtful to invest Their sons with arts 2 Henry IV. iv. 
THOUSAND.—My heart accords thereto, And yet a thousand times itanswers ‘no’ 7woGex. of Ver.i. 


With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths . . . <. 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, And instances oe arihniite of love. ‘ 


° 


® e 


A thousand more mischances than this one Have learned me how to brook this patiently. ; 
. Merry Wives, iii. 


I had rather than a thousand pound he were out ofthe house ..... 


il. 
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THousanb. — As honest a ’omans as I will desires among five thousand . . . Merry Wives, iii. 
Shall have her, Though twenty thousand worthier come tocrave her . . ...... iv. 


_ Therein she doth evitate and shun A thousand irreligious cursed hours . ene: Be ee OY 
Yet in this life Lie hid moe thousand deaths . . . . « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Thousand escapes of wit Make thee the father of their idle dreams" ao Sie Se he see, LE AVG 


1’ll dine above with you to-day And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks . Com. of Errors, ii. 
I have marked A thousand blushing apparitions To start into her face . . . . Much Ada, iv. 


A thousand innocent shames In angel whiteness beat away those blushes . . . . . .. = Iv. 
Three thousand ducats; ’tisa good roundsum ....... =... « Mer. of Venice, i. 
Is it possible A cur can lend three thousand ducats? . . . ee ae ee ae ee ee 


I have within my mind A thousand raw tricks of these bragging ‘Jacks Be Mi lake We ee was A oo GG 
You are a thousand times a properer man Than sheawoman. .. . . As You Like It, iii. 


He that will divide a minute into a thousand parts . . . . . 1. 6 1 6 te ee ew ew ew OW, 
The poor world is almost six thousand years old . . iv. 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, Which bars a ‘thousand harms Tam. ow. Shrew, Induc. 
And, to be noted for a merry man, He ’ll wooathousand. . ...... ~~. iii. 
And uses a known truth to pass a thousand nothings with . . oe ae All ’s Well, il. 
We may pick a thousand salads ere we light on such another herb. Ls 35 iv. 
I will not give my part of this sport for a pension of thousands . . .. . + Tul N Vight ii. 
I have been dear to him, lad, some two thousand strong, orso . . . . ili. 
And I, most jocund, apt and willingly, To do you rest, a thousand deaths would dis ee a Vs 
Thou hast said to me a thousand times Thou never shouldst love woman like tome . . v. 
I multiply With one ‘ We thank you’ many thousands moe That go before it Wéinter’s Tale, i i. 
Many thousand on’s Have the disease, and feel ’tnot. . . i. ae termes OS Se As a 
If I could find example Of thousands that had struck anointed bings ae ee a ee ee 
On Wednesday the four-score of April, forty thousand fathom above water. . . eee AY: 
You might have spoken a thousand things that would Have done the time more benefit a fa OW 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, And heaven itself doth frown . . . . King ¥okn, iv. 
I would give a thousand pound I could run as fast as thou canst . . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, End in one purpose. . _— Henry V. i. 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, When thousands weep more e than aia laugh atit . . .1 
He gives you, upon his knees, athousand thanks . . . 1. 1. 6 ee ew ew iv. 
Till you do return, I rest perplexed with a thousand cares .. . i ond Hows V1. v. 


Brings a thousand-fold more care to keep Than in possession any jot of pleasure 3 Henry VI. ii. 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks . 2. 1. 1. 1 0 ee et ee 1 Richard 111, i. 
Every man’s conscience is a thousand swords. . . . 2. 2 es 6 ee © ee ew ee) UW, 
My conscience hath a thousand severaltongues . . «2. 1. 6 6 + + we we ew ew eee UM 
A thousand hearts are great within my bosom. . . . 


e ° e e e e . Vv 
To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than ’T is sweet at first to acquire . - « «Henry VII. ii. 
Whose bright faces Cast thousand beams upon me, likethesun . . . . 2. 6. 2. «6 « ©) i, 


Now promises Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings . . ..... +. -+.. V 
She is a pearl, Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Lend me ten thousand eyes, And I will fill them with prophetic tears . . . . . . 6 « i 


For emulation hath a thousand sons That one by one pursue... . . «ee C&W 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths . . . « Cortolanus, iii. 
I have done a thousand dreadful things As willingly as one would kill a fy . Titus Andron. v. 
And have a thousand times more cause than he To do this outrage . . ee ee oe a ee 7 
An I should live a thousand years, I never should ves Mt ice eras eS Romeo and Fultet, i. 
A thousand times good night! i ae ae ee ee ee 
Which she hath praised him with above compare ‘So any thousand times oe as oe. SO TNE 
Why have you that charitable title from thousands?. . . . . . . . « Timon of Athens, i 
Live a thousand years, I shall not find myseif so ant todie ... . . Fulius Cesar, ii. 1. 
To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand - « Hamlet, ii. 2. 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks That flesh is heirto . . et ne BS 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things Are mortised and adjoitied.. OS en ee SN Be 
While, to my shame, I see The imminent death of twenty thousand men . .. . . 2. «IV. 4 
The gallows-maker ; for that frame outlives a thousand tenants. . . . . 2. © «© © «© «© WK 
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THousAND. — He hath borne me on his back a thousandtimes . . . . . . . . Hamlet,v 


Forty thousand brothers Could not, with all their quantity of love, Make up my sum .. . vy. 
This heart Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, Or ere I'll weep. . . . Kung Lear, ii. 
He had a thousand noses, Horns whelked and waved like the enridged sea... lv. 
"T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands. . . SP +e ae ‘Othello, iil. 


Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, My idleness doth hatch - . Ant. and Cleo. \. 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more Of semblable import. . 2. 0. 0.0.) Oh. 


Above ten thousand meaner movables Would testify, to enrich mine inventory . Cystbcizne, ii. 
THOUSANDTH.— Break but a part of the thousandth part ofa minute in the affairs oflove As Y. L. Jt, iv. 
THRALDoM. — From this world’s thraldom to the joys of heaven. . . . . . 2 Richard 11]. i. 


THRASONICAL. — His general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 


Czsar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’... . . . AS Vou Like /t, v. 


THREAD. — Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, Charm ache with air . . «0 Afuch Ado,v 
He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument Love's L. Lost, v. 


Lay them in gore, Since you have shore With shears his thread of silk . . Atid. N. Dream, v. 
Thou lest, thou thread, thou thimble, Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard ! Zas. of the Shrew, iv. 


Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread? . . 2. 2 1 1 ew we ew ee ee ew CY, 
Beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread. . .. Bc Be iv. 
The smallest thread That ever spider twisted from her womb Will: serve to ivancle thee K. John, i iv. 


All the shrouds wherewith my life should sail Are turned to one thread, one little hair. . . v. 
Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut With edge of penny cord . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Had not churchmen prayed, His thread of life had not so soon decayed. . . . 1 Henry VJ. i. 
Argo, their thread of lifeis spun . . ‘ . 2 Henry V1. i. 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure etiet Shore hig old thread i in aia: - . . Othello, v 
Till the Destinies do cut his thread of life . . 2... e “ecto ae @ <a. a Pericles, 4, 


THREADING. — Thus out of season, threading dark-eyed might: ~ 2 6 2 o se King Lear, ii. 
THREAT. — Thy threats have no more strength than her weak ied . « . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. . . . . . ~ 0 6 oe Fulius Cesar, iv. 
His liberty is full of threats to all; To you yourself, to us, to every one... . . Hawilet, iv. 
THREATEN the threatener and outface the brow Of bragging horror . . . . . . Keng Fohn, v. 
The front of Jove himself; An eye like Mars, to threaten andcommand . . . . Havelet, iii. 
THREATENING. — Advanced above pale envy’s threatening reach. . . . . . Vitus Andron. ii. 


When fortune means to men most good, She looks upon them with athreatening eve King John, iii. 
In the midst of this bright-shining day, I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud 3 Henry V/. v. 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, Threatening the welkin with his big-swoln face? iii. 


THREE. — | would there were no age between sixteen and three-and-twenty .  Winter’s Tale, iii. 


Three times they breathed and three times did they drink. . . . . . . «© « 1 Henry IV.i. 
When shall we three meet again In thunder, lightning, orin rain? . . . . . . Mfacbeth, i. 


These three, Three thousand confident, in actas many . . . . . «6 « « + Cymbeline,v 


THREE-HOOPED. — The three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iv. 
THREE-INCH.—Awavy, you three-inch fool! [am no beast.—Am I but three inches? Tam. of Shrew, iv. 
THREE-LEGGED. — Doubt not her care should be To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool 1. 
TuReEE-MAN. — If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle . . . . 0 © « « 2 Henry 1V~ i, 
THREE-MAN-SONG-MBN all, and very good ones; but they are most of thief means and bases W’. Tale, iv. 
THREE-NOOKED.—A prosperous day, the three-nooked world Shall bear the olive freely A #¢.&Cileo. iv. 
THREE-PILED. — Thou’rt a three-piled piece, I warrant thee . . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. i. 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures pedantical . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
THREESCORE. — Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again? . . . . . . <Aluch Ado,i. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with me. . . .1 Henry 1V. ii. 
Threescore and ten I can remember well. . . . . . » « « « Macbeth, ir. 
THRESHER. — Like the night-owl’s lazy flight, Or like an idle dhiedier with a flail 3 Henry VI. ii. 
THRESHOLD.—And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur Over your threshold . . Mer. of V enice, \ ‘ 
Men that stumble at the threshold Are well foretold that danger lurks within. .3 Hesry IJ. iv. 
Turice. — How many is one thrice told? — I am illat reckoning. . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
We know what we know: I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir, — Is notnine . . .... v. 
If thou thou’st him some thrice, it shall not beamiss . . . . . . «©. Twelfth Night, ii. 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just... . 1 1 1 1 ee ee) 2 Henry V1. iii. 
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Turtice to thine and thrice to mine And thrice again, tomake upnine . . . . , . Macbeth, i. 3, 
TuriFT. — How, i’ the name of thrift, Does he rake thistogether! . . . . . Henry VITT. iii. 2. 
I have a mind presages me such thrift, That I should questionless be fortunate! Mer. of Venice, i. 1. 
My bargains and my well-won thrift, Which he calls interest. 2 2 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee BE 
Thrift is blessing, if men steal it not . . . be Rad lee 1 joke i 3- 
I am a man That from my first have been ‘clined to thrift a ee eee ae Timon of A thens, i. 1. 
Thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked meats Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables //aslet, i. 2. 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee Where thrift may follow fawning . . . ili, 2. 
TueiFtvess. — As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold . . . . - .- + « Richard IT. v. } 
Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up Thine own life’s means!. . . « Macbeth, ii. 4. 
Turirtry.— Like a thrifty goddess, she determines Herself the elory of a a creditor Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
Fast bind, fast find; A proverb never stale in thrifty mind . . . . . . «Mer. of Venice, : 5. 
Turive. — This was a way to thrive, and he was blest. 7 ee ae ee . 3. 
THRIVING. — Your free undertaking cannot miss A thriving issue. . ue Winter’ s “Tale, ii. 2. 
‘THROAT. — Dew-lapped like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’em Wallets of flesh TZemsfest, iii. 3. 
With an outstretched throat 1’ll tell the world aloud . . . . . . =. =. Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
I do nothing in the world but lie, and lie in my throat. . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
To move wild laughter in the throat of death? It cannot be. Sp nahs gee? Bits 2A Ge ae a ONS 
I°ll drink to her as Jong as there is a passage in my throat . . . . . . « Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest . . . . . « Richard 11. i. 1. 
Men may sleep, and they may have their throats about them at that ime . « « « Henry V. iit. 
Were you snarling all before I came, Ready to catch each other by the throat? . Richard 1/1. i. 3. 
Great men should drink with harness on their throats . . . . . . . « Yimonof Athens, i. 2. 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen’ Stuck in my throat . . . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 2. 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat Awake the godofday . . . . . . Hamlet,i.1. 
Whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, I °!] tell thee thou dost evil . . . . King Lear, i. 1. 
Engines, whose rude throats The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit. . . Othello, iii. 3, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, And smote him, thus. . . . 1. 6 6 6 6 6 +) We 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour Down thy ee throat . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5. 
Tuross. — Yet my heart Throbs to know one thing . . 2 ee ew © + « Macbeth, iv. 1, 
Turoes. — And a birth indeed Which throes thee much to yield . ee HS . . Lempest, ii, t. 
Other incident throes That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain . . . . . Timon of Athens, V. i. 


TurRong. — Let the devil Be sometime honoured for his burning throne! . . leas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Here I and sorrows sit; Here is my throne, bid kings come bowtoit. . . . . King Sohn, iii, 1. 
*T isa throne where honour may be crowned Sole monarch of the universal earth Romeo andFuliet, ji. 2. 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne. . er ae eee Oe 
It hath been The untimely emptying of the happy throne And fall of many kings . Macbeth, iv. 3 
Sundry blessings hang about his throne, That speak him full of grace. . . ee & * AVES 
The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, Burned on the water . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2 

THRONED. — It becomes The throned monarch better than hiscrown . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 

TuHronNG. — So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 4, 
[ll to the throng: Let life be short; else shame will be toolong . . . - . Henry V. iv. 5. 

THROSTLE. — The throstle with his note so true, The wren with little quill . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1 
If a throstle sing, he falls straight acapering . . . 2. 6 6 6 1 0 + et Mer. of Venice, i.2 

THROTTLE their practised accent in their fears . . . ars Mid. N. Dream, v. 3 

THROUGH tattered clothes small vices do appear; Robes ana furred gowns hide all King Lear, iv. 6. 

‘THROUGHFARES. — The vasty wilds Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 7 

Turow.— Abate throw at novum, and the whole world again Cannot pick out five such Love’s.L. Lost, v. 2. 
The greater throw May turn by fortune from the weaker hand . . . . . «. Mfer. of Venice, ii. 1. 
Not a word ?— Not one to throw atadog . . 6 ke, «ee a al oe ye Ae Vow Like 1s, 1:3. 
You can fool no more money out of me at this throw oe ew ew ew ww ww Levelfth Night, v. 1. 
To paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet. . . ~ + « « « King Sohn, iv. 2. 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled past the throw ~ © «© «© « Cortolanus, v, 2. 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, As ’twere a careless trifle, . . . . . Macbeth, i. 4, 
Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it . . bo fagh. 4 ee ee. SR 


O, throw away the worser part of it, And live the, purer ‘with the other half. ee Hamlet, i iil. 4. 
Turum. — Cut thread and thrum; Quail, crush, conclude, and quell! . . . Mid. N. Dream, v..1. 
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Turvust.—There is not a dangerous action can peep out his head but I am thrust upon it 2 Henry 7V. i. 


How dare you thrust yourselves Into my private meditations? . . . . . .) Henry VIII. ii. 
Every minute of his being thrusts Against my near’st of life. . . . ~ . « « Macbeth, in. 
That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, But that my coat is better can thou know’st Oracilo.s 
THRUSTING. — All that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on . . . . 1. . Ang Lear, |. 
Tuums, — He is not quantity enough for that Worthy’s thumb . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held A pouncet-box . . . . . . ww 1 Henry IV. i. 
{ have him already tempering between my finger and my thumb . . . . .) 2 Henry IV. iv. 
He turned me about with his finger and his thumb, as one would set upatop. . Cor/olanus, iv. 
{ will bite my thumb at them; which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it . Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? — I do bite my thumb, sir. 2. 2... wee ee | 
Here | have a pilot’s thumb, Wrecked as homeward he didcome . . .... . " Macbeth, i. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this way comes . . . 2. 6 iv. 
THumsB-rinc. — [ could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring . . 2... A Hewey IV. ii. 


Tuumpep. — Thou hast thumped him with thy bird-bolt under the left pap . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Whom our fathers Have in their-own Jand beaten, bobbed, and thumped . . . Richard //1. v. 
THuNpDER. — If it should thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide my head Tempest, ii. 
The thunder, That deep-and dreadful organ-pipe. . 2. . 2. 2 6. 6 6 ee ew we ew we eC 
The dread rattling thunder . . . ; BP lense? OM ak a OMS 
Let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves, hail kissing-comfits » se « 6 Merry Wives, v. 
Could great men thunder As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet. Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Every pelting, petty officer' Would use his heaven forthunder . . . . 2. 2. 1. 1 we ew) OH 
I never heard So musical a discord, such sweet thunder . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Though she chide as loud As thunder when the clouds in autaan crack . Tam. of the Shrew, i. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? . . i. 
With adorations, fertile tears, With groans that thunder love. . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side?. . . 1. 1 6 3 ee ee ew King Fohn, iii. 


O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth! Ee. es oat Wei wet a tae Se es 
And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, [ail Jike amazing thiinder 2 0 oe ew ew et Richard 11. i. 
Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble... . « « Reichard 117, i. 


These are the youths that thunder at a play-house, and fight for bitten apples . Henry VIII. v. 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms . . . . 2. 2. 2 « «© « © vot. and Cress. w. 


To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air... se ee ew ew we et 6~Cortolanus, v 
And sits aloft, Secure of thunder’s crack or hghtning flash 2 ee oe ew ew ew Lttus Andron, ii. 
When shall we three meet again In thunder, lightning, or inrain?. . . . . . . Atacbeth, i. 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break . . . . . ie ERE a ees Ge Sai ear wee wes 
I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, And sleep in spite of thunder S. ~ids ds see ae ies rae VG 
And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, Re-speaking earthly thunder . - Hamlet, i. 
Anon the dreadful thunder Doth rend the region. . . Oe ate ee cB a 
Ay me, what act That roars so loud, and thunders in the jndex? ‘Me ne ae ee eae ee ee 1 
And thou, all-shaking thunder, Smite flat the thick nat o’ the world |: . . King Lear, iii. 
Sach sheets of fire, such bursts of hornd thunder. . . oe ae we, ay Se. 
First let me talk with this philosopher. What is the cause of thunder? Pde Gb. as Ape es et 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder . . : a eB eile i Wh ah. ats ona A es ZAM 
Are there no stones in heaven But what serve for the thunder’ >, eg ~ » « « Othello, v 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, He was as rattling thunder . Ant. and Cleo. ¥. 
He came in thunder; his celestial breath Was sulphurous to smell. . . . . . Cysbeline, v 
THUNDER-BOLT. — An islander, that hath lately suffered by a thunder-bolt . . . Tempest, ir. 
If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who should down ... . As You Like /1t, i. 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts; Dash himto pieces! . . . . .  Fudius Cesar, iv. 
Salphurous and thought-executing fires, Vaunt-courers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts Krag Lear, iil. 
Some innocents scape not the thunderbok . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
THUNDER-CLAPS. — Jove’s lightnings, the precursors O° the ‘dreadful thunder-claps . Tempest, i. 
THUNDER-DARTER. + O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus . . . . «2 Trot. and Cress. ii. 
THUNDER-MASTER. + No more, thou thunder-master, show Thy spite... . . 0 Cymbeline, v 


THUNDER-STROKE.— Fell tozether all. as by consent; They dropped, as by a thunder-stroke 7emzfesi, ii. 
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Trus thou must do, if thou haveit ... . oe ew ew ew ew ew te) =~Macheth, i. 
Tuwart. — That it may live, And be a thwart dvanatured fortiebt toher! . . . King Lear,i. 
THWARTED. — Mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I am thwarted quite From my great purpose .. . . . « Trot. and Cress. v. 
A greater power than we can contradict Hath thwarted our intent. . « Romeoand Fuliet, v 
Tuyme. — I know a bank where the wild thyme blows . . .. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Plant nettles, or sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed upthyme. . . . . . . - © « Othello,i. 
Tis. — As Tib’s rush for Tom’s forefinger ‘aed . . « All’s Well, ii. 
Tisper. — One that loves a cup of hot wine with noe a drop of alaying Tiber i in’t . Cortolanus, ii. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores. . . . . « Sulius Casar, i. 
Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch Of the paueed: sinpire fall! 2. 6 Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Tick. — I had rather be a tick in a sheep than such a valiant ignorance . . Zrot. and Cress. iii. 
Tickie. — Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders . . . . . =. . © « Mfeas. for Meas. i. 
If my hair do but tickle me, I must scratch. . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we et die? > . « « Mer. of Venice, iii. 
You rampallian ! you fustilarian! I'll tickle your catastrophe . . . . . . .2 Henry JV. ii. 
Paris is lost; the state of Normandy Stands ona tickle point . . 2 6 ee 2 Henry VI. i. 
Let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
How fine this tyrant Can tickle where she wounds! . . we ew ow wt 6 Cymbeline, i. 
TICKLE-BRAIN. — Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle- brain oe ew ew ew et Henry IV. ii. 
TickLEp. — He would have tickled you othergates than he did ... . . . Twelfth Nig&t, v. 
She ’s tickled now; her fume needs no spurs . . ew ew ew ew 2 Henry VI, i. 
I cannot choose but laugh, to think how she tickled his chit. 2 6 0 « « a Trot. and Cress. \. 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow Which he treads on at noon . . Cortolanus, i. 
The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o’ the sere. . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, Not as death’s dart, being laughed at Cymbeline, iv. 
TICKLING. — ‘han die with mocks, Which is as bad as die with tickling . . . . Muck Ada, iii. 
Here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling . . . . . . Lwelfth Night, ii. 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, Then dreams he of another benefice Romeo and Fuliet, i i. 


TickLtsH.—And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts To every ticklish reader 7roi. and Cress. iv. 


Tick-TACK. — Foolishly lost at a game of tick-tack. . 2. 2. 1. 6. «. « «  « Meas. for Meas. \. 

TrtppLe. — There is no tiddle taddle nor pibble pabble . . .....2. =. =. . Henry V. iv. 

Trove. — Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman . . . . . . «. + « Com. of Errors, iv. 
’Tide life, tide death, I come without delay oe ew et ww lw we hlw ew Mid. N. Dream, v 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides . . . . King Fokn, ii. 
That it in golden letters should be set Among the high tides i in the ‘calendar ee a es ONS 
I was amazed Under the tide: but now I breathe again Aloft the flood . . . . ....~ iv. 
What a tide of woes Comes rushing on this woeful land atonce! . . . . . «. Richard 11. ii. 
Think how such an apprehension May turn the tide of fearful faction . . . 1 Henry IV, iv. 
’T is with my mind As with the tide swelled up unto his height. . . . . . .2 Henry /V. ii. 
The tide of blood in me Hath proudly flowed in vanity tillnow. . . ae ee Sar Nake Rin tee, Me 
A’ parted even just between twelve and one, even at the turning o’ the tide . . « Henry V. ii. 
As men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be washed off the next tide . . . . .... Jv. 
Nor the tide of pomp That beats upon the high shore of this world . . . . a: get SEW 


Were our tears wanting to this funeral, These tidings would call forth their flowing tides I Hoey V/.1. 


As I have seen a swan With baoiless labour swim against the tide. . . . . . 3 ee VI. i. 
Like a mighty sea Forced by the tide to combat with the wind . . iy se il. 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide; It boots not to resist both wind and: de. . iW. 
As if The passage and whole carriage of this action Rode on his tide. . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
I have important business, The tide whereofisnow. . . 2. 1. 6 6 © © © ew we ew ee UW 


Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide. . . . . . »« © + « « « Cortolanus, v 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave . . . 1. 6 se + e es Lttus Andron. ivi. 
A brave fellow! he keeps his tides well . 2... ~ « « « Limon of Athens, i i. 
I charge thee, invite them all: let in the tide Of knaves once more .. . dota? AM 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man That ever lived in the tide of times . | Sulius Cesar, iii. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the flood, leads on to feetune e <8 iv. 


Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, To rot itself with motion . . . Ast. and Cleo. i, 
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Trpe. — The swan’s down-feather, That stands upon the swell at full of tide. . Avxt. and Cleo. iii. 2. 
Trpincs. — Take the cork out of thy mouth that I may drink thy tidings . . As You Like /t, iii. 2. 
Thou hast made me giddy With these ill tidings . 2. 1. 1 1 ew ee ee ww Ainge Fokn, iv. 2. 
I dare not say How near the tidings of our comfortis .»- . . 2. 6 2 6 6 « + Richard 1]. ii. 1. 
Is so armed To bear the tidings ofcalamity . . . iat eh 6. Ss at ae SN 
Tidings do I bring and lucky joys And golden times and hapiys news of stice . . 2 Henry IV. Vv. 3. 
The tidings that I bring Will make my boldness manners. . . . . . © ©) Flemvry VIII. v.14. 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears! ‘That long ume have been barren Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5, 


But let ill udings tell Themselves when they be felt. 2. 2. 2 0. 1 we ew ee ee CO 
The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings To wash the eyes of kings . . . . 2... Vv. 1. 
Tre. — This moral ties me over to time anda hot summer . .. . S's? S54 i es Vivi2. 
To the which my duties Are with a most indissoluble tie For ever nie ~ . « 6 + Macbeth, ii. 1. 
Trep. — It is the unkindest tied that ever any mantied. . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, But, bear-like, I must fight the course Macbeth, v. 7. 
I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course. . . . . + « « King Lear, iii. 7. 


He is one of the noblest note, to whose kindnesses I am most srifinitely tied . . Cymbeline, i. 6. 
Ticer. — Make tigers tame and huge leviathans Forsake unsounded deeps / wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 2. 
Depart in patience, And let us to the Tiger alltodinner . . . . . . « Com.ofErrors, iii. 1. 
The mild hind Makes speed to catch the tiger... ~ « © « Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 1. 
When the blast of war blows in eur ears, Then imitate the setiin Soi the tiger. .  Flenry V. iii. 1. 
O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide! . . . . 1. e 6 « © © © ee 03 sas Vw 4, 
More inexorable, O, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania . . «ie - gh Be Sy 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; The tiger will be mild whiles aie doth mourn. . tis. 
The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind . . . .. . oe ew oe we) Richard 117. ii. 4. 
When we vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame ‘izérs » 2 «6 «@ 6) Lot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
There is no more mercy in him than there is milk ina male tiger . . 6 « «) - ) Cortolanns, v. 4. 
Dost thou not perceive That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers? . . . . . Situs Andron. iii. 1. 
More fierce and more inexorable far Than empty tigers or the roaring sea Romeo and Fuliet, v. 3. 
Like the rugged Russian bear, The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. . . . Afacheth, iii. 4. 
TicutT.—Thou fumblest, Eros ; and my queen ’s asquire More tight atthisthan thou A #t.& Cleo. iv. 4. 
Trxg. — Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail . . . . Avag Lear, iii. 6. 
Trig. — I know his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. . . 2. 2. 2. . 6 Adl’s Well, iv. 
Titt. — This is no world To play with mammets and to tilt with lips . . . . . 1 Henry IV. ii. 
Break a lance, And run atilt at death withinachair . ... . . ... 4senry VJ. ii. 
TiLTer. — Asa puisny tilter, that spurs his horse but on one side . . . . As lou Like It, ii. 
TiLttiNnG. — Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face . 2. 2. 2). « 6 © « Com. of Errors, iv. 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, In opposition bloody . . . . . . Othello, ii. 
TILT-YARD. — His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves Are brazen images. . . . 2 Henry V/.1. 3. 
TimBer.—One of you will provea shrunk panel and, like green timber, warp, warp As You Like /t, iii.3. 
TIMBERED. — My arrows, Too slightly timbered forsoloudawind . . . . . . . Hanilet, vo 
His bark is stoutly timbered, and his pilot Of very expert and approved allowance . Othedlo, ii. 
Time. —What seest thou else In the dark backward and abysm oftime? . . . . « Tempest, i. 
The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness And time to sine oe (ee ee ee | 
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1. 

2. 

I. 

And time Goes upright with his carriage. . i tis ae tart de Se v. 1. 
Experience is by industry achieved And perfected by ‘the awit course of time Two Gen. of Ver. 1. 3. 
My heart accords thereto, And yet a thousand times it answers‘no’. . .. . - ewe 
She, in modesty, Or else for want of idle time, could not again reply . . . 1. 1. 6 + ee) Oo 
An idle truant, Omitting the sweet benefit of time . . i Ai Ae aa ay Ss 
To be fantastic may become a youth Of greater time than I shall ahow is be Shik eae ge ONES 
Besides, the fashion of the time is changed. . 2 1 2 ee ee ee ew we ew 
Time is the nurse and breeder ofall good . 2. 1 1 6 0 ee ee ee ee ee ew 
The time now serves not to expostulate . 2. 1 6 ee ee eee te tw eH 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts . . . . . Se. ce Ge a Cae oe 28, ON 
O time most accurst, ’Mongst all foes that a friend should ‘be the worst t ge oe v. 4. 
His filching was like an unskilful singer; he kept nottime . . . .... Merry Wives, i 1. 3. 
Time wears: hold up your head, and mince... . + 6 © 6 @ © © ee we we ee OWE 
1 was three or four times in the thought they were not fairies 2. 2. 2. 2 6 2 6 © © © + WS 
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Time. +°T is time I were choked with a piece of toasted cheete . . . . . . Merry Wives, #. 5. 
We shall write to you, As time and our concernings shall importune . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 


- Not to use, in time the rod Becomes more mocked than feared. . . . 2 2 © « «© « 
- Had time cohered with place or place with wishing . . . 6 6 2 6 6 «© © © © © 


That the time may have all shadow and silence in it . 2. . 2 6 ee ew ew ww 
Time out of mind. . Sr die dno Wn es eC Re. ee ae eR we SB 
Neither in time, matter, or other circumstance eee Nace, He a ae ee er ae ee 
A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time And razure of oblivion SG ta ~eh Ses Se HG 


It may be right; but you are ?’ the wrong To speak before yourtime. . ..... =. 
With ripened time Unfold the evil which is here wraptup . . . 2. . 2. e+ © «© @ 
Take this mercy to provide For better times tocome . . co hay ye gta! By es eS ay XG 


. i 


: Vv. 


Time is their master, and when they see time, They ll goorcome . . . Com. of Errors, ii. 


Learn to jest in good time: there ’s atime forall things . . . . . 2. 2. 1. 2 2 6 


A rule as plain as the plain bald pate of father Time himself. . . . . . a 


Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, as it is, so plentiful an excrement? ? ee. ts 
Time himself is bald and therefore to the world’s end will have bald followers . .. . 
*T is time, I think, to trudge, pack and be gone. . . . . 2 2 se ew 


’T is high time that I were hence .-.-. . ... Bs ine! sikh, ea of SRY OBS et Ban Hod 
As if Time were in debt ! how fondly dost thou reason ! ee ee ee ce ee 
Time is a very bankrupt and owes more than he ’s worth to season. . gi & Je 


Have you not heard men say, That Time comes stealing on by night and day? a Se lab ie 
Careful hours with time’s deformed hand Have written strange defeatures in my face . . 
O time’s extremity, Hast thou so cracked and splitted my poor tongue?. . .... . 


As time shall try: In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke . . . . . . . Much Ado,i. 


He meant to take the present time by the top, and instantly break with you . . . . . 
The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be not wooed in good time. . . . .. . 
Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites . 2 6. 6 1 2 1 1 ee ee ww 
A time too brief, too, to have all things answer my mind. . . . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ew ee 
The time shall not go dully By iS) a. 62s ee hee as es ME ey ac tes GL ee 
She ’ll be up twenty times a night . 6 ke an 4 é Bs hts AOS eet BE eB a Oe 
Brief, I pray you; for you see it is a busy time with me ee ee ee eee ee 


ie 

3- 

. 5. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, Nor age so eat up my invention . . . . . ive 
Do not forget to specify, when time and place shall serve . . 2. 2. 2 2 1 6 ee ee we UWS 
An old instance, Beatrice, that lived in the time of good neighbours . Be 
Spite of cormorant devouring Time . .. . a a a ea aS . Love’ $s Es Lost, j i. 3. 
Fit in his place and time. — In reason nothing. — : Something then i inrhyme . . . ee eee ee 
An appertinent title to your old time, which we may name tough . . . . . . . © 6 « 6 42. 
Or groan for love? or spend a minute’s time In pruning me? . . . . . a ee cg MS 
With some strange pastime solace them, Such as the shortness of the time can , shape oe we AWE 
The extreme parts of time extremely forms All causes to the purpose. . . . . .- + © » W.2 
Pleasant jest and courtesy, As bombast and as lining to the time . .. . Vv. 2. 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. . . . . 2. 6 « 2 « « "Mid. N. : Dream, j i,t. 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time For partingus. . . 2. 2. . + 2 es iii. 2. 
How shall we beguile The lazy time, if not with some delight?. . . 2. 2. 2. 6 2. 2 2. . WE 
Lovers, to bed; ’t is almost fairytime . . . . Be ake ah es, ee ans . Vv. 1. 
Now, by two-headed Janus, Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time - Mer. of Venice, i,t. 
Wherein my time something too prodigal Hath left me gaged . . . 2. «© 6 © + 2 ee 
Many a time and oft In the Rialto you have ratedme . . . 1. 6 1 1 ee ee ew tw . 
You spurned me such a day; another time You called me dog . . . . ss 6 6 oe ee eh Be 
But stay the very riping of the time -.-. .-. . .-. fe & eS ee, hee ES: 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times To be Wew-varnished. ¢ gf Live Geek ae ke a Goo SHAS) 
O, these naughty times Put bars between the owners and theirrights! . . . os we we ee A 
I speak too long; but ’t is to peize the time, To eke it and to draw it out in length Se ee Ye AES 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on To entrap the wisest. . . . . . - 6 efi 2. 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures Many that have at times made moantome . . . . ._ iil. 3. 
Waste no time in words, But get thee gone.:. . 2. hii 4. 
Nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, But muse for the time doth change his natate er ee oe 
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It is the first time that ever [ heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 

Devise the fttest time and safest way To hide us from pursuit ; es tongs oe 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, Where none will sweat but for promotion ote ee. 
I like this place, And willingly could waste my time init. . 2... 2 2 6 ee ee Oth 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time . . oe Se ee a ee ee ee ee ee | 
One man in his time plays many parts, His acts bcine sevenages. . .. . +6 « «©. s ih 
Groaning every hour would detect the lazy foot of ‘Time as well asaclock . . . . . . Oi. 
And why not the swift foot of Time? . 6 2 1 6 ew we ee ee ew ee CS 
Time travels in divers paces with divers persons . . . a ae ae ee ee eee, | 
I'll tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal ea ee ee ee ee a ee | 
Who Time gallops withal and who he stands still withal . 2. 1 1 1 ee ee ew ew Hh 
Time’s pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven year. . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 6 ee we) ie 
Who ambles Time withal ?— With a priest that lacks Latin. . . 2. 1. 2. 1 ew we) lle 


Tims. — And fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden world . . . . As You Like It, i. 
; * A ed 
i. 


You are a thousand times a properer man Than she a woman . a Gig. cme ssa AS 
Men have died from time to time and worms have eaten them, Bute rat ee love eo a Sh ae, AEE 
Time is the old justice that examines all such offenders, and let Timetry .. ge AM 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, When birds do sing, hey ding a ding: ding ‘ v. 
And therefore take the present time, With a hey, andaho, andahey nonino. . . eS OM 
You are deceived, sir: we kept time, we lost not our time Vv. 
1 count it but time lost to hear such a foolish song . . na v. 
’T is no time to jest, And therefore frame your manners to the ‘ime 4a Tate of the Shrew, i 1. 
1 '!l not be tied to hours nor ’pointed times, But learn my lessons as I please as os oe. AB 
Make it orderly and well, According to the fashion and the time... . i698 ox WW: 
He that so generally is at all times good must of necessity hold his virtue to yout: All ’s Well, i 
Under whose practices he hath persecuted time with hope . . . bes tags “ge ee sen fae San “GAD 
No other advantage in the process but only the losing of hope by tite sce tie i Se ta eS aes £5 seks 
Such a man Might bea copy to these younger times . . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 se © ee ew ede 
They wear themselves in the cap of the time . . . ‘ ae oe ae ee 
Four and twenty times the pilot’s glass Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass. . . iil. 
If I break time, or flinch in property Of what I spoke . . . . ee ee eee | 
I play the noble housewife with the time, To entertain ’t so merrily with: a fool bi ote at. ig ake 1. Me 
*T is the rarest argument of wonder that hath shot out in our latter times... fe pai. « d.. <M 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above Her that so wishes and her humble Tove! Sa to 


Whose want, and whose delay, is strewed with sweets, Which they distil now in the curbed time ii. 
That what in time proceeds May token.to the future our past deeds . . . . . . . «© iv. 
How mightily some other times we drown our gain intears!. . . a ee ee ee | 
Time will bring on summer, When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns bo ae, a is eS Cs 
Though time seem so adverse and meansunfit. . . . . 1. 2 6 + ee ee e we we CY 
All is whole ; Not one word more of the consumed time . . . 2. + « © © «+ © e we 6, 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time . . . a ee ea a ee ee, * 
*T is not that time of moon with me to make one in so apo: a dinlowue . Twelfth Night, t 
O time! thou must untangle this, not I: It is too hard a knot forme tountie! . . . . .) i 
Light airs and recollected terms Of these most brisk and a ae times . .. ... 


You waste the treasure of your time . . ad Be casey ten os € tak ere o ING 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, The quality of persons, and the time eo ws Ser ARI 
Methinks ’t is time to smile again. O world, how apt the poorare tobe proud! . . . ~_ iti. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste oftime . . D ce Sar ee Sa ah ae Se se he cee FO 
The double gilt of this opportunity you Jet time wash Yaa oe a ao ee 
Albeit the quality of the time and quarrel Might well have given us bloody argument = es doe AMT 
I will bespeak our diet, Whiles you beguile the time . . is Sa? Ae 3 ecog Me 
Thou hast said to me a thousand times Thou never shouldst jove-w woman like t tome ...  V~- 
Thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. ae ae ee ee ee ee 


Time as long again Would be filled up, my brother, whe our dhanke . . « « Winter's Tale, i 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, The time is worth the useon’t . . . 6 6. Gil. 
Let myself and fortune Tug for the time tocome .. . oe ee eS a 
The one He chides to hell and bids the other grow Faster than thought « or time é nd Go ee. AVS 
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Tyg. — Spoken a thousand things that weuld Have done the time more benefit Water's Tale, v. 
Every present time doth boast itself Above a better gone. . . eee OW 
But infirmity Which waits upon worn times hath something seized ‘Hin wished ability . e Lae OW 
Remember since you owed no more to time ThanI donow. . ...... ta,” We 
He is but a bastard to the time That doth not smack of observation , . . . . K ing Fohks, i. 
And the hand of time Shal! draw this brief into as hugea volume. . . . ......) Oo 
Old Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time... 1 1 7 ew ww we ww we wiht 
I had a thing to say, But I will fit it with some better time . 2. . 2. 2. 1 1 ee ee) ib 
Creep time ne’er so slow, Yet it shall come for me todo thee good . . . ww twee tt 
In the last repeating troublesome, Being urged at atime unseasonable . . . ... =. =. iv. 
The spirit of the time shall teach me speed .,. . gS SB ea a ce 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, To the yet unbegotten sin of iia Bs Poy Abe Mee ee ae iv 
The present time ’s so sick, That present medicine must be ministered . . . .. . . v 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire. . . . A ee er ee ee a v. 
J am not glad that such a sore of time Should seek a iplastera ee ae ae ee a a a 
We hold our time too precious to be spent With sucha brabbler . . . . . v 
That you might The better arm you to the sudden time . . ee ae ee? 
Let us pay the time but needful woe, Since it hath been beforehand with our ir griefe ‘ v. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford Is spotless eae 8, ey ky a ck Richard yo | 


How long a time lies in one little word! . . . . daa ci , ‘ 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, But stop no wrinkled in his pilgrimage . Behe “tie der Sg aE 
His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. . . Ge ee ay a a Ea es Ee 


Take from Time His charters and his customary rights fg? Vg: Yo tae ae: ve cet eased: eon UNE 
To-morrow must we part; Be merry, for our time of stay is short . . . 2. 1. 2. 2 ee 
To know what pricks you on To take advantage of the absenttime . . ..... 5+. 
O, call back yesterday, bidtime return , . . 6 «© © © © © © «© © © © © pe ew 


For time hath set a blot upon my pride . . Sy Sgt oe We ae we, Se ed 
Let’s fight with gentle words Till time lend friends . eS aS B.A a es oe ee 
The time shall not be many hours of age More thanitig. . . ec 


Bear you well in this new spring of time, Lest you be cropped Before’ you come to prime ware 
How sour sweet music is, When time is broke and no proportion kept! 4. hw ee es 


Here have I the daintiness of ear To check time broke in a disordered string 35d oh > 
But for the concord of my state and time Had not an ear to hear my true time broke Sts 
I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. . — oe ae ee 


For now hath time made me his numbering clock: My thoughts are minutes Bae as eae 3a 
So sighs and tears and groans Show minutes, times, and hours ,_ . ea) 4 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time ofthe day? . . . . .....t Henry Iv. 


The poor abuses of the time want countenance . . ; ‘ . 
I'll so offend, to make offence a skill ; Redeeming time when it men think least I will i 
Three times they breathed and three times did they drink . . . . oles at Os 


Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, Or fill up chronicles in time is come? a 
When time is ripe, which will be suddenly . 2. 2. 1 1 1 1 ww ew ee tw tt 


Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I warrant. . . .... eo eS ee ter y 
I have forsworn his company hourly any time this two and twenty years. ae ee eee ae 
The hope and expectation of thy time Isruined . . . a ee ee a eee ee 
How has he the leisure to be sick In such a justling ‘ime? wcrc Sy . ” 


I would the state of time had first been whole Ere he by sickness had been visited “ae 

A prodigy of fear and a portent Of broached mischief to the unborn times. . . . . . « 
The time of life is short! To spend that shortness basely were toolong. . . . . 

What, is it a time to jest and dally now?, . Ge. a Me? Ue ah GS wee 

But thought ’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool bs ae, Beas PR Re ER iy cae he 
And time, that takes survey of all the world,.Must haveastop. ... ... 

Some smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness of time . . . . . +. 0 2 Henry IV. i, 2. 
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You may thank the unquiet time for your quiet o’erposting that action . . .. . eee > 
Virtue is of so little regard in these costermonger times. . . 2 6 6 6 6 6 oe ee ede 
We are time’s subjects, and time bids be gone. . . es. he ts Tes by es SOROS Ae OR ee ES 


Doth this become your place, your time and business? Sta ye igi. Sai Gah gale i a ew “De 
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seria Trae. —Thus we play the fools withthe time . . . - «© «© » » « - » 2Henvy LV. ij. 
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Put not you on the visage of the times . «1 1 1 pe ee te ew wet tl hh 
There am J, Till time and vantage crave my company. «© 6 eee 6 ep ee we ji. 
I fee] me much to blame, So idly to profane the precioustime . . . . a oe ae | 
O God! that one might read the book of fate, And see the revolution of the fimaa! ee Vee OA 
The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head, Shall break into corruption . . . . ©) iii. 
There is a history in all men’s lives, Figuring the nature of the times deceased . . . . «ill. 
Such things become the hatch and brood oftime. . 2. 2 6 2 6 6 oe eo @ pp we oe ww She 
Let time shape, and thereanend . . . 1 6 8 6 © oh oe ew we ew tw gw ihe 
We see which way the stream of time dothrun . . 2 e+ 2 1 6 ee we ep te ew ee 
And have the summary of all our griefs, When time shall serve, to show in articles. . . . iv. 
That feel the bruises of the davs before, And suffer the condition of these times, . . » . iv. 
Construe the times to their necessities, And you shall say indeed, itisthe time . . . ,» , iv. 
The time misordered doth, in common sense, Crowd us . . or oe 6. oe AS 
These tardy tricks of yours wil), on my life, One time or other break some eullowa' back oe av. 
Unguided days And rotten times that you shall look upon, . der “ge ah ge ae te “WS 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, Say it did so a little ‘ime before . S. ,  teh et AW 
For now a time is come to mock at form. ww ew ee tw ew we 
And do arm myself To welcome the condition of the time . . a ee ae ee ee ae ee es 


Tidings do I bring and lucky joys And golden times and happy news of price. . .. v. 


Jumping o’er times, Turning the accomplishment of many years Into an hour-glass Haury V. Prol. 
The scambling and unquiet time Did push it out of farther question , . . . 2. 2 5» 6 p eds 
I say little ; but when time shall serve, there shall be smiles. , . . 2. 2 2 6 © 6 » © ih 
Honours that pertain By custom and the ordinance of times. . , 2 © 6 © > © © e ©) hh 
Now he weighs time Even to the utmost grain... 6 ee 8 ee ee ew oe we wih 
Time hath worn us into slovenry: But, by the mass, our hearts are inthe trim . . ,. . ~~ iy. 
This moral ties me over to time anda hotsummer . . . . . . 6 + ee ee @ pe Ye 
Were growing time once ripened tomy will . 2. 5 + «© © 9 «© © «© » 0 ok Henry VI. ii. 
Defer no time, delays have dangerousends. . . . .. - Se ee a ae ee ee eee | | 
Time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs how] And spirits walk oe ew ww « 8 Henry VI. i. 
That time best fits the work we have in hand . . . 1 1 ep pt ee et ee ee 
When every one will give the time of day, He knitshis brow . . . 1. 6. 6 © © ee eit 
These are petty faults to faults unknown, Which time will bring to light. . . . 6 6 6 © ili. 
Henry the Fifth, in whose time boys went to span-coynter for French crowns . . . . ~~ iv. 
Of one or both of us the time iscome  . . 1 1 1 we ee ee ee et ee UY 
But in this troublous time what’s to be done?. . . . «1 7 6 ee ee 1 § Hemry VY. ii. 
O heavy times, begetting such events! . . 0. 6. 1 ee ee te et ew we ww 
O piteous spectacle! O bloody times! 2. 6. 2 1 6 1 ew et ee ww ee ww 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs . . Westin His cal ae te ee Ses ce fe SEN 
Sent before my time Into this breathing world, scarce half made up... . . Richard J11. i. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, Have no saa to pass away the time . . . . . . «ik 
So full of dismal terror was the time! . . : ne ar mer er |) 
I prophesy the fearfull’st time to thee That ever weeiched uae hath fooked: upon re a ee | | 
Both are ready in their offices, At any time, to grace my Stratagems . . . . . 2 6 6 ei. 
Mellowed by the stealing hours of time . . . . . » ; go igs A: Sat vee Se ig, > NG 
Thus hath the course of justice wheeled about, And left thee but a env preytotime .. .. iv. 
And all the ruins of distressful times Repaired with double riches of content . . . + . . Iv. 
Advantaging their loan with interest Of ten times double gain of happiness. . . . . - iv. 
I myself have many tears to wash Hereafter time, for time past wronged by thee . . . . iv. 
Swear not by time to come; for that thou hast Misused ere used . . . . . 2 2 6 es iv. 
Urge the necessity and state of times, And be not peevish-fond in great designs . . . » ~ IV. 
Much about cock-shut time . . . ae ee ee ee ee ae ae ae ee ee a ee 
That which I would I cannot, — With best advantage will deceive thetime ....., YW. 
Till this time pomp was single, but now married To one above itself. . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
An honest country lord, as I am, beaten A long time out of play 2. 2 2. 6 ep ee ee 
May he live Longer than I have time to (ell his years! . ; ree | 
And when old time shall lead him to his end, Goodness and he fill 4p ‘one é ridaumavtl. ae 
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Timez.—I ’}] make ye know your times of business: Is this an hour for temporal affairs? Henry V/1. ii. 2. 
For holy offices 1 have atime; atime Tothink . . 2... 1. 1 1 we ew ee we ee C2 
And nature does require Her times of preservation. . . . . 2. 2 2 ee + ee ee) 
The times and titles now are altered strangely With me since first you knewme. . . . . Ive2 
Times to repair our nature With comforting repose. . . . . 2. + 2 6 e 8 <e ~ Weds 
Well, the gods are above; time must friendorend . . ..... . . Zyvoe. end Cress. i. 2. 
Instructed by the antiquary times, He must, he is, he cannot but be wise . . .. - -. . ii 3. 
When time is old and hath forgot itself 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 wwe ew we we we we ww eC 2 
The advantage of the time prompts me aloud To cal! for recompense. . . . . . . . «~~ iid. 3. 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition Made tame and most familiar . . . . .~ iil. 3. 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein he puts alms for oblivion . . . . . .) ith 3 
For time is like a fashionable host That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand . . .__ iti. 3. 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all To envious and calumniating time . . . . . ~~ ili. 3. 
There is no help; The bitter disposition of the time Will have itso . . . . 2. 6. . 6 «© awn. 
Time, force, and death, Do to this body what extremes youcan . . . . . 6 «© © «© © iW2. 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by All time of pause. . . . . . 6 6 © © 6 eV G 
Injurious time now witha robber’s haste Crams his rich thievery up . . . . «© - « + «© iv. 4 
Fresh, and fair, Anticipating time with starting courage . . . 2. 1. 6 1 eo ee ew ee OVS 
That hast so long walked hand in hand with time... 1 2 we ee ee ee ew WG 
That old common arbitrator, Time, Will one day endit . . . ‘ ae ee Se oe > Wee: 
There was a time when all the body’s members Rebelled against the belly . « « Coriolanus, i. 1. 
Will the time serve to tell? Idonotthink . 2... 6 2 6 ew ew we we ew ww wl eG. 
Carry with us ears and eyes for the time, But hearts for the event . . . . tae es Se. oad 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, And mountainous error be too highly heapt. . il. 3. 
The violent fit o’ the time craves it as physic For the whole state . . . 2 2. 1 se ee ill 2 
This is a happier and more comely time. . . . 2 6 2 6 6 © ee ee ee ew ew AVG. 
So our virtues Lie in the interpretation of the time . . 6. 2 6. 6 ee ee ee ee ew OW 
By the interpretation of full time May show like all yourself. . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 ee Vv. 3. 
Go read with thee Sad stories chanced in the timesof old. . . . . . . . Vitus Andon. iii. 2. 
These times of woe afford no time towoo . . . . 2. 1 e we ee ‘Ronieo and Fuliet, iii. 4. 
All these woes shall serve For sweet discourses in our time tocome . . . . . . - « ~~ ili. 5. 
And joy comes well in sucha needy time . 2... 2 6 ee ee ee ee ww wT 5. 
Unhappy, wretched, hateful day! Most miserable hour that e’er time saw! . . - . « « IV. 5. 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place Doth make against me. . . © © + © + + «© W 3. 
Ere we depart, we ’Il share a bounteous time In different pleasures . . . Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
What time o’ day is ’t, Apemantus?— Time to be honest. 2. 2 2 6 6 6 8 ee ee ee 
His days and times are past And my reliances on his fracted dates Have smit my credit . . i. 1. 
Please you, gentlemen, The time is unagreeable to this business . . . . - - + + e + Wie 2, 
Many atime and often I ha’ dined with him . 2. . 6 0. 6 eee ee ee ee wT 
And canst use the time well, if the time use thee well: good partsinthee. . . . . . . iii. 
This is no time to lend money, especially upon bare friendship, without security. . . . . ir. 
What a wicked beast was I to disfurnish myself against such a goodtime!. . . . . . ~ iil. 2. 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy Upon a friend of mine... «© 6 6 © 6 6 ee iS. 
There is no time so miserable but a man may be true... . ee ee 6 8 8 ee IV 3. 
Rarely does it meet with this time’s guise.) When man was wished to love his enemies! . . iv. 3. 
Pity ’s sleeping: Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with weeping! . . . . - © Iv. 3. 
Promising is the very air o’ the time: it opens the eyes of expectation . . - - + + + « VW. 


At all times alike Men are not stillthe same ....... ae so ele RR 
The time is flush, When crouching marrow in the bearer strong Cries of itself ‘ No more’. v. 
Men at somne time are masters of their fates . . . . se . 2 6 o 6 «= Fulins Cesar, i. 


1 

4 

2 
How I have thought of this and of these times, I shall recount hereafter ve ss A “. ee veh S 
I will with patience hear, and find a time Both meet to hear and answer. .« « © 5 © + «© 2. 
Under these hard conditions as this time Is like to lay uponus. . . . © 6 6 © © © «© + h2 
It is a strange-disposed time : But men may construe things after their fashion . . . . . . 1.3 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; The valiant never taste of death but once . . it. 2 
And you are come in very happy tine To bear my greeting . . . 2. 1. © © © © © © © M2 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man That ever lived in the tide of times . . . «© - © « Ud 
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Time. — I know young bloods look for atime of rest. . . . © «© 2 0 « 2 Fubinus Cesar, iv. 


‘lime is come round, And where I did begin, there shall lend. . . . . oe 
1f you can look into the seeds of time, And say which grain will grow and which will nat ‘Macbeth, i 1. 
Come what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day . . . bs? ate weet 
At more time, The interim having weighed it, let us speak Our free hearts each to athe #o% 
And referred me to the coming on of tme . ... : o 28h ie) Be: ee va le 

To beguile the time, Look like the time; bear weleames in eur CVO. ro ae: ow, res ac 


Nor time nor place Did then adhere, and yet you would make both . . 2... . 4. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show... leis a, ae Be. SS ew 
And take the present horror from the time Which now ait with it dew Be Be a as “As 
Dire combustion and confused events New hatched to the woeful time . . . . . 2. 2 ©) Oi 


i 
i 
i 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, We ’Id jump the lifetocome . . . .. . . wh 
i 
i 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed ttme . . . ... 2...) i. 
Within the voluine of which time 1 have seen Hours dreadful and things strange . . . . il. 
As will fill up the time ’Twixt this and supper... i iw gi acl he Pahagiay re Se ee Year, SE CAM, 


Let every man be master of his time Till seven at night fo, See Wa Boye "Sh, Ue, Bs eae ode 
It was he in the times past which held you So under fortune . . 2. 1. 1 ee ee ee) OW 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, The moment on’t . . . 2. . 6 « 6 + © ii. 
The worm that’s fled Hath nature that in time will venom breed . . . . . ee e ee) Oo 
I’ the olden time, Ere human statute purged the gentle weal . . . .. td” OS 
The times have been, That, when the brains were out, the man would die, ‘And there an end iii. 
A thing of custom: ’tis no other; Only it spoils the pleasure of the time . . 


me 
me 
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You'll rue the time That clogs me with this answer. . . . gh ght ae aes Clg a gschg bid ili. 
Live the lease of nature, pay his breath To time and mortal costom Ge vit eae > Be hy a. SE AY: 
Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits!. . . . . . oi ew GS ary G iv. 
Cruel are the times, when we are traitors And do not know ourselyés ie a ew Sas al She cer eg? AME 
And what I can redress, As I shall find the time to friend, Iwill . . 2. 1. 2. «© © «© «© iv. 
The time you may so hoodwink . . ‘ ; ee ae ea ee iv. 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray The devil to his fellow a a eo a | 
The time has been, my senses would have cooled To hear a night-shriek . . 2. 2. 2s . 


She should have died hereafter; There would have been atime forsuchaword. . . 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day To the last syllable of recorded time . .. . 
Yield thee, coward, And live to be the showand gaze o’ the time . . . . +... . 


We shall not spend a large expense of time. . . gt Hal RE By Je Ne am oh 
What’s more to do, Which would be planted newly with the Gime’: gMs et ae 
What art thou that usurp’st this time of night? . . . a “Hamlet, i 


Nor witch hath power to charm, So hallowed and so pracioiis is ‘the time Oo Mal 6c ee Se, Gx 
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Time be thine, And thy best graces spend it atthy will! . . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 6 @ ww, 
Both in time, Form of the thing, each word made true and good . . . . « . 2 « « 

From this time Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence . . . . . . : 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, Have you so slander any moment jeisure 

The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was born to set it right! . . 

Show us so much gentry and good will As to expend vour time with us awhile . . . nN. 
Why day is day, night night, and time is time, Were nothing but to waste night, day, and tne i. 
They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the time . . . ee ee a> TG 


For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, The eppressar? S wrong > ke ae oben Has Be 
This was some time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. . . . 2. 2. 6 © « © «© Gh 


The very age and body of the time his form and pressure. . . .. . Be Mole «HY 
Thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen About the world have times twelve thirties been . iil 
’T is now the very witching time of night, When churchyards yawn . . So age es ie 
That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by The important acting of your dvexd command . Mh 
In the fatness of these pursy times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. . . pide, “at i dls 
What is a man, If his chief good and market of his time Be but to sleep and feed? ? & (gk oes IV: 


I see, in passages of proof, Time qualifies the spark and fire ofit . . . . . ..... iv. 
Weigh what convenience both of time and means May fitustoourshape . ...... iv. 
This fellow might be in’s timea great buyer of land . . 2... 1. +. 0 ee ew ee Ys 
He hath borne me on hisback athousandtimes . . . 2. 2 6 1 6 se ee te ee ee 
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Time. — *T is the breathing fime of day withme ... ~ 2 ee ew « tt HAmlét, ¥. 2. 
Only got the tune of the time and outward habit of eticounter a ee ee ee - We2. 
Should i in this trice of time Commit a thing so monstrous. . ...... . x ine Lear, i. 
Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides. . . is Maes is ie eel ; 

The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash . asi fe 
This policy and reverence of age makes the world bitter to the best of our times . sh Sree 
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Forbear his presence till some little time hath qualified the heat of his displeasure . . . . . i. 
I ’ld have thee beaten for being old befote thy time. . . Sch cee Go Bs che 
I have seen better faces in my time Than stands on any shoulder that I see ee es gt dae, SA 
Some time [ shall sleep out, the rest [ll whistle. . sige, as Sg ale) SMR 
Then comes the time, who lives to see ’t, That going shall be ceed with feet go gts gy ag eo 
Know thou this, that men Are as the time is . . oc Wwe a Cee ee eS 
At this time We sweat and bleed: the friend hath lost his friend eM as oe: Jat ase oe IE 
Time will bring it out . . ; it dey Se! Ces Le Re. at 2h 


The time will not allow the conipliment Which very. manners , urges a Teel -S : 
The weight of this sad time we must obey; Speak what we feel, not what we Gught to say 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s all, For nought but provender . . . . mane 
And what ’s to come of my despised time Is nought but bitterness. . . 5 . 2. 6 e 
Till fit time Of law and course of dirett séssion Call thee to answer . . . 2. 2. 1 
There are many events in the womb of time which will be delivered . . . . . . 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, But for my sport and profit 

On some odd time of his infirmity. . . . . 2. 2. 6 6 1 + © © © © ew o@ 

We work by wit, and not by witcheraft ; And wit depénds on dilatory time. ; 

I shall, in a more continuate time, Strike off this score ofabsence. . . . . «©. « + «© iid 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving finger at! . . . . . . .~ iv. 
I have seen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment... .. . . Amt. and Cleo. 
In time we hate that which we often feat... Ge Ug a is “Soe ce Ban Meas BS Re a 28 
When you sued staying, Then was the time for words ee ee ee a ee eee ee ee 
The strong necessity of time commands Our services awhile. . 2... 6 6 + ee ee 
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That I might sleep out this great gap oftime . . a tas Batak gee ae <5 
Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes Of hot and cold Ye oe 

*T is not a time For private stomaching . ee 8 ia SG, Ce ety Wa. “GNSS, Pe a ee 
Every time Serves for the matter that is then Born in n't fe re te, ah oR, tice ake i-th wet ee. 
That time, —O times! — [ laughed him out of patience . . ee ee ee ae ae | 
You shall hear from mé still ; the time shall not Out-go my thinking én yon i se hy a. -S es, TAM 
Cheer your heart : Be you not troubled with the time . . a ae ae ee ee, |) 


With news the time ’s with labour, and throes forth, Each minute, serie Jn tee) Figs 8k doe ee gee SAI 
He thinks, being twénty times of better fortune, He is twenty men tooné . . .... . ip 
The star is fall’n. — And time is at his period. . re iv 

Puts to him all the learnings that his time Could take hirn the receiver of .  E " Cymbeline, it 
And for the gap That we shall make in time, from our hencé-going And our réturfi, to excuse tii. 2. 
But tiine hath nothing blurred those lines of favour Which then he wore . . ... .. = iv.2. 
The time nor place Will servé our long inter "gatories beh Se eo wk, eee eR 
If you, born in these latter times, When wit ’s more ripe, accept ny rhymes . Pericles, i. Gower. 
Be attent, And time that is so briefly spent With your fine fancies quaintly eché . . . ili. Gower. 


But time hath rooted out my parentagé . . . Bee, We ce . Ww 
TiME-HONOURED. — Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster SP aio be.” age we Richard Mi 1. 
TimEcess. — Who performed The bloody office of his timeless end . . . iv. 1. 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end . . ge " Romeo ‘and Fuliet, v. 


TIMELIER. — Thanks to you, That called me timelier than my purpose hither . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
TrmELy. — He did command me to call timely on him : I have almost slipped the hour Macbeth, ii. 
TimMe-pLEASER ; an affectioned ass, that cons state without book . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Timon. — And critic Timon laugh at idle toys! . . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Tinct. — Plutus himself, That knows the tinet and multmsiying medicine ~ « . . As Well, v. 

There I see such black and grained spots As will not leave theirtinct . . . . . MHanedlet, iii. 

White and azure laced With blue of heaveri’s gwn tinct . . . . . «© 2 « «0 6 Cymbeline, ii. 
TINpDER-Box. — I am glad I am so acquit of thistinder-box. . .... . . Merry Wwes, i. . 
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TInDgR-Lixg. — Hasty and tinder-like upon too trivial motion . . . . . . . Cortolanns, ii. 
TInKER. — To gabblie like tinkers at this time of night . . . ~ « « oe Lwebflth Night, ii. 
I can drink with any tinker in his own language during my life . oe 0 « tw) 6 Henry LV. id. 


Tip. — In love, i’ taith, to the very tip of the nose . . . « Trot. and Cress. iii. 
By yonder blessed moon I swear That tips with silver all these frijictree tops Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
. Tiptos, — Will stand a tiptoe when this day isnamed . . ..... » . Henry V. iv. 
Jocund day Stands tiptve on the misty mountaintops. . . a Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Tirg. — The ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian adinittanee . « Merry Wives, iii. 
And tire the hearer with a buok of words . . . ~ 6 « «= Much A do, i. 
1 like the new tire within exceilently, if the hair were a ‘thought browiier a weer eek AN 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes . . a ee Richard IT. it. 


TireD.—!1 have tired myself, and for two nights taaether Have nade the eroutid my bed Cymbeline, iii. 


Tirrits. — I'll forswear keeping house, afore | ’1l be in these tirrits and frights 2 Henry JV. ii. 
Titan. — Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter?. . . . 1. . . 1 7 1 Henry LV. it. 
Pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet tale of the sun’s! . . . . ii. 
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Let Titan rise as early as he dare. Ill through and through you! . . . Troi. fed Creik: Vv. 10. 


Whose virtues will, I] hope, Reflect on Rome as Titan’s rays onearth . . . Situs Andron. i. 
Thy cheeks look red as Titan’s face Blushing to be encountered withacloud. . . ee ee 


Alack, no remedy ! — to the greedy touch Of common-kissing Titan . . . . 2. C ‘ysibeline: fii. 
TrtTHe. — Our corn ’s to reap, for yet our tithe ’stosow. . . . . . 1 « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
No Italian priest Shall tithe or tollin our dominions . . . . . . . . . «. King Fohn, ili. 
The tithe of a hair was never lost in my house before « . . ~ « « Y' Henry LV. in. 
Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismes, Hath been as deat - . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Titrnius. — Alas, it cried ‘ Give me some drink, Titinius,’ Asa sick girl . . . Fulius Cesar, i. 
TiTLa. — It may be I go under that title because Jam merry . . . . . . . «) Match Ada, it. 
An appertinent title to your old time, which we may name tough . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, 1. 
Yield Thy crazed title to my certain right . . . . . 2. « . se « « Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Tell me once more what title thou dost bear . 1 1 6 1 1 ew we ew Mer. of Venice, ii. 
O that I had a title good enough to keep his name company! . . . « iii. 
The curst! A title for a maid of all titles the worst. 2. 1. 6 2. ee “Tam. of the Shrew, i i. 
And seal the title with a lovely kiss . . : a te : a ee ||P 
°T is only title thou disdain’st in her, the which I can n build cc ae ae ee er All's Weill, ii. 
To guard a title that was rich before, To gild refined gold. . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Barely in title, not in revenue. — Richly in both, if justice had her right . > . . Richard /1, ii. 
°T is not my meaning To raze one title of your honour out... far est ea ts 
Lost that title of respect Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud . . 1 Henry IV~. 1. 
A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. . . oS Re a a OM 
A grandam’s name is little less in love Than is the doting title of a mother . . Richard 117. iv. 
Under what title shall I woo for thee? . . drs . iv. 
What think you of a duchess? have you limbs To Bear ‘that load of title? $x " Heurs VII: il. 
The times and titles now are altered strangely With me since first you knew me. . iv. 
Goodness dare not check thee: wear thou thy wrongs: The title is affeered!. . . Macbeth, iv. 
Now does he feel his title Hang loose about him. . . gt eh RS gl ow eo es Ga 
The devil himself could not pronounce a title More hateful ‘s mineear. . .. +... WW 


All thy other titles thou hast given away ; that thou wast born with . . . . . King Lear, i. 


T1TLg-LEAF.—This man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, Foretells the nature of atragic volume 2 Hea. /V.i. 
Toav.—Like the toad, ugly and venomous, Wears yet a precious jewel inhishead As }ou Like /t, ii. 


How she longed to eat adders’ heads and toads carbonadoed .... . . Hinter’s Tale, iv. 
Never hung poison ona foulertoad . . » 2 « « « « Richard 111. i. 
Help me curse That bottled spider, that foul munchehacked toad! . a Ae i a ae ee hee, SE 
I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engendering of toads «. . . . . . vot. and Cress. ii. 
She, good soul, had as lief see a toad, a very toad, asseehim . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ir. 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes. . . a eerie, me BCs we. Ae 
Toad, that tinder cold stone Days and nights has whitty-one wee ew ew ww wt Macbeth, iv. 
I had rather be a toad, And live upon the vapour of adungeon. . . . . . . . Othello, iii. 
ToApDSTOOL, learn me the _broclamation 4 bal Bh ede . . « Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
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Toast. — You are both, i’ good truth, as rheumatic as two dry oasis . . . « 2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
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Toast. — Either to harbour fled, Or made a toast for Neptune. » « « + « «© Tvot. and Cress. i. 
‘TOASTING-1RON.—I ’]] so maul you and your toasting-iron . ° . . . King Sohn, iv. 
ToaASTS-AND-BUTTER.—None but such toasts-and-butter, with hearts i In ‘their bellies t Henry IV. iv. 
To Bg, or not to be: that is the question . . ‘ . . Hamlet, iii. 
Top. — Every leven wether tods ; every tod yields: pound and ‘odd shilling : Wh. inter’s Tale, iv. 
To-pay. — Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day . . « « Richard 11, ii. 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, O’erthrows thy j toys friends, fortune eS iii. 
To-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes. . . : 2 Heir v TIL. ii. 
Tog. — Such shoes as my toes look through the over-leather oa a Ti, am. of the Shrew, Induc. 
Till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top . . . . . . . «© «. «© «© Lwelfth Night, i. 
Plays the rogue with my greattoe. . 2. 2. . 2 2 6 6 6 ee ew ww we 2 Henry IV’ i, 
He is all the mother’s, from the top totoe . . . ~ « « « Richard [11, iii. 
Whose wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on kar toes . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
He rises on the toe: that spirit of his In aspiration lifts him from the earth . . . .. .~ iv, 


What do you think, You, the great toe of this assembly? . . . . . . . =. »« Cortolanus, i. 
Ladies that have their toes Unplagued with corns . . ~ 2 6 « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Fill me from the crown to the toe top-full Of direst cruelty! oe ew we ww wt) Macbeth, i. 
Armed, my lord. — From top to toe?— My lord, from head to foot . . . . - Hamlet, i. 


The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe ae Be a oO 


The man that makes his toe What he his heart should make, Shall of a corn cry woe King Lear, iti. 
ToGetTHER. — So we grew together, Like to a double = seeming parted Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
They have seemed to be together, though absent . . 2 0 ee ew «= Winter's Tale, i. 
Tort. — They have pitched atoil; Iam toilingina pitch . . . - . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Finding barren practisers, Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
Unapt to toil and trouble inthe world . . . . 2... . - . + Lam. of the Shrew, v. 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine. . . . 2. 2 © 1 e ew ew ee King Fohn, ii. 
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Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep. . . . . . Henry V.iv. 1. 


Forspent with toil, as runners with a race, | lay me down a little while to breatlie 3 Henry VI. ii. 
Their titles for their glories, An outward honour for an inward toil . . . . . Richard //1/. i. 4. 
Double, double toil and trouble ; Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
You go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would drive me intoatoil . . . Hamlet, iii. 


I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. . . . « « Cymbeline, iii. 
Token. — That what in time proceeds May token to the ‘future our past deeds . »« All’s Well, iv. 
Do you not read some tokens of my son In the large eee of thisman? . King Fohkn, i. 
Totp.— An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. . . . . « Richard 11, iv. 
And told me I had white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were e there . . . King caret iv. 
They told me I was every thing; ’t is a lie, fam not ague-proof . . . . . . 1 ee iv. 
That eye that told you so looked but a-squint . . y. 


I told him what I thought, and told no more Than what he found neil was apt and ‘Hie Othello, v. 


TOLERABLE. — To babble and to talk is most tolerable and not to be endured . . Much Ado, iii. 
Tout. — No Italian priest Shall tithe or tollin our dominions. . . . . . . . King Sohn, iii. 
Tocutnc, — As a sullen bell, Remembered tolling a departing friend . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i. 
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Tom. — And Tom bears logs into the hall And milk comes frozen home in pail Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 


As Tib’s rush for Toin’s forefinger . . ‘ . . All’s Well, ii. 2. 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Tom’ 8 | food for seven ong year King Lear, iii. 4. 
Poor Tom ’s a-cold . . Prom (ee 0 


Toms. — She lies buried with her aiicestors: 0, in ‘atomb where r never scandal slept ‘Muck Ado,v.1 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb And sing it to her bones . . . . «© 2 «© © «© ee 
If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies . . .. . > 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs . . . . 2. 1 - + 6 © o @ Love s oc. Lost, i. 
Gilded tombs do wormsinfold . . . . , . . « «Mer. of Venice, ii. 


° ° Vv. 2. 


t. 
7: 


A crown, or else a glorious tomb! A scepires.t or an earthly sepulchre 1. . . . 3 Henry V1. i. 4. 


The earth that ’s nature’s mother is hertomb. . . . . . oe 6 Romeo and Fultet, ii. 3. 
To-morrow. — Let not to-morrow then ensue today... . . . . . . « + Richard 11. ii. 1. 
Some good thing comes to-morrow... 1 1 1 1 ew ee ew ew ww ew) 2 Hemry IV. iv. 2. 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow . . . . « « - Richard ITT. v. 3. 


To-morrow blossoms, And bears his blushing honours thick anon him . « « Henry VIII, iii. 2. 
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TO-MORROW, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, Creeps in this petty pace from day today Macbeth, v. 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, All in the morning betime . . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 
Tons. — Let’s have the tongs andthe bones . . . . 6 6 «© 0 e@ © Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
Toncus. — What a spendthrift is he of histonguel! . 2. 6 6 6 we ew ew we Lempest, ii. 
Who with cloven tongues Do hiss me into madness. . « « «1 0 0 © ee we we ee OU 
For she had a tongue with a tang, Would cry toa sailor, Gohang! . 2... 6 ee ee) Ok 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage Brought my too diligent ear. . . . 0... ii 
While thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head . . . . 4 Se ub a Me. Cae? A 
Although they want the use of tongue, a kind Of excellent dumb discourses em a Pe Ae og SG 


No tongue! all eyes! be silent! . . ac Tey Wh cat ae ‘ ‘ . iv. 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bad i Wi Aes NSE SEs T wo Gen ap eben ii. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, If with his tongue he cannot win a woman ._ iii. 


Have you the tongues? — My youthful travel therein made me happy ........~ iv. 
Sch waters in our English tongue, is valour, nas oe ew ew ew ww we we Merry Wives, il. 
Live in thy tongue and heart. . . . i Re cae Sin Tae. we . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
If you should need a pin, You could not with more tame a ie décire it Oe. ody a ae oa tee A 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue . . . i a, Brie a Oe cee SA 
O perilous mouths, That bear in them one and the selfsame jongue bose a Ghee a a ee 
What king so strong Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? . «ww we eee 


Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator; Look sweet, speak fair . . . Com. af Ervors, iii. 


My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will . 2. 2 1 1 ee ee ee ee eC. 


My heart prays for him, though my tongue docurse . . & came “a Seige Sh: shes as ds ee 
O time’s extremity, Hast thou so cracked and splitted my oak tongue ? e a Oe a ee oe OR 
A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours... . « « Much Ada, i. 
I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so good: a Continue. ota ao Ay as ee ea eT 
Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. . . 2. . 2. + © id. 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues . . 2. 1. 1. ee ee ee et ee 
Here’s a dish I love not: I cannot endure my Lady Tongue ...... 6. . 6 6 © ii. 
He hath a heart as sound as a bell and his tongue isthe clapper . . . 2... «© «© + © Wik 
What his heart thinks his tongue speaks. . 2. 6. 6 6 0 ee ew ee we ee 
What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? ?— Nota false gallop. . . . 6. «6 6 6 6 we ©) «OD 


Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries . . . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
And men are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too ik yh Se Bee ao GS Oe. A 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue m4 Se lei Pipe, “ah igh a Te tas Se 
‘Nay,’ said I, ‘he hath thé tongues’: ‘ That I believe:? Said SHE ssl an a, cee So OOM 
Done to death by slanderous tongues Was the Herothat here lies. . . . . . Giles NE 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue Doth ravish like enchanting harmony Love s SL. Lost, i. 
My father’s wit and my mother’s tongue, assist me!. . . ‘ ; eee 


Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, Not uttered by base sale of chapmen s tongues eo ak 
His fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, Delivers in such apt and gracious words . . . . . ~~ ii. 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, Did stumble with haste. . . a a ae | 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, By adding a tongue which I know will not ie eee ae 
To jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary toit with yourfeet . . . 2. 2. 2. 6. ee « iik 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name . . . . + 1 + 6 6 ee ee te 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend . . . 1. 1 6 © 6 © e + © @ iv. 
That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongue... . . br Ga GAL a, a 
How far dost thou excel, No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell i. cee og oe ke as AN 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — Fie, painted rhetoric! . . 2... 6. ee e Av. 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste. . . 6 6 2 6 © © 6 ee ew ee DY 
His tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majestical . . 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 2 we eee 
You have a double tongue within your mask . . a ee bch Gs a 

The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen As is the razor’s edge savisible Ae YA Me te 
A blister on his sweet tongue, with my heart . 2. 2 2 6 1 6 ew we ew ew we ee el 
It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue . . . . «© © 1 + 6 ee we we ew 
Never will I trust to speeches penned, Nor to the motion of a schoolboy’s tongue . . . 
The news I bring Is heavy in my tongue... 1. 2. 6 6 1 ee ew ew we ee ee 
A heavy heart bears not a nimble tongue . . 2. 2. 2 2 1 6 oe ew et we te tl 
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Tonave.—The world’s large tongue Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks Love’s L. Lost, v. 4. 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear Of him that hears it, never in the tongue Of him that makes itv. 2. 
Your tongue’s sweet air More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 


With double tongue Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung . . . . . io el ae AN 
Will you tear Impatient answers from my gentle tongue? aa ge i aves. AN @s 
Man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report © a Ge Se AV ds 
From the rattling tongue Of saucy and audacious eloquence . . . . 6 . .. . Vv. 1 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve . . . es We ik gh Se Gn See es cet SAS 
If we have unearned Juck Now to ’scape the setpent’s tongue ae ere ae v.41. 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. | Mer. of Venite i. as 
Siletice is only commendable In a neat’s tongue dried and a maid not ‘vetidible i,t. 
I have ne’er a tongue in my head . . . 2. 1. 1 ee ew ew ew ii 


Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue. . . gh eta Se Pas a 
Tell me, for more certainty, Albeit I'll swear that I do know your tongue ie ce at “ge Be. SMe 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought. . . . . 1. 6 6 6 6 we eo ee ew «Che 
There is no power in the tongue of man To alterme ........ iv. 
What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue? . . Nth, cas -3 As You Like Mt, i. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, Sermons 3 say stones. . . . ii. 
Come, sing; and you that will not, hold yourtongues . . . . 1. 1. 1 ee ew ew ew ew eh 
Let me see wherein My tongue hath wronged him . « . 1. 2 ww ee ee ee eh 
Tongues | ’l] hang on every tree, That shall civil sayings show . 2. . 2. 1 ee ee eC 
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Faster than his tongue Did make offence his eye did heal itup. . . er a 

You shall never take her without her answer, unless = fake her without her tongue coe we AWTS 
That flattering tongue of yours won me . . . er eee eee oe 
If that an eye may profit by a tongue, Then should I Pine you by Abeer pilot: a ae | 
A pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools. . . Vv. 4 
Make her bear the penance of hertongue . . . .. 2. 6 we « Tam. of the Shrew, i ae 
Renowned in Padua for her scolding tongue . . ‘ a fe ee 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to ‘the roof of my mouth . ; eM oe tv. I. 


My tongue will tell the anger of my heart, Or else my heart concealing it will break . ee ae IV 
At this time His tongue obeyed hishand . . . . . 41. 6 ee ee ew « AMS Well, i. 2. 
Only sin And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue. . . 1 6 6 ee we eee te ew eB 
Many a man’s tongue shakes out his master’s undoing. . ee AS ay Sey Ss 


My tongue is too foolhardy ; but my heart hath the fear of Mars before, it. beh: tere. teil. ANE RS 
This is the first truth that e’er thine own tongue was guilty of . . . - 2 1 1 6 ee eh I. 
Ere my heart Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue. . . .... - Vv. 3. 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see . . ee, a Tevelfh Night, i. 2. 
Would I had bestowed that time in the tongues that I have i in n fencing ree ‘ Bda! iy Many 
Methought her eyes had lost her tongue, For she did speak in starts 8 distractedly eee er em | ee 
Let thy tongue tang with arguments of state . . . eee we Be 


A sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of note eA whee? 4 a 
That very envy and the tongue of loss Cried fame and honour on him . . 


If I prove honey-mouthed, let my tongue blister . . . 6 Ae he ae Gee Winter's Tale, it 
A callat Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her husband Os iat, Bee as be be ai 
I have deserved All tongues to talk their bitterest . . i ca ASA eel Se, 
’T is well they are whispering: clamour your si a and not a ‘word tnore iv. 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him . . . ar ae ee ay Ki ing ohn, i. 
He gives the hastinado with his tongue: Our ears are cudgelled gn < ‘ ii. 


Since law itself is perfect wrong, How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? a tee Se ae a, 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, A chafed lion by the mortal paw. . . . iii. 
And like a civil war set’st oath to oath, Thy tongue against thy tongue . 4. . . . «© 6 «iit. 
The midnight bell Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, Soundon. . . . 2. . «ilk 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply Without atongue. . . . . + 6 + se iii. 
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O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth! . . . See a Mas 
Call them meteors, prodigies and signs, Abortives, presages and fongues of heaven’. ah At. ee. Alda 
If you will, cut out my tongue, So I may keep mineeyes. . . ier ke ye SS Re A as AVE 
But this from rumour’s tongue I idly heard; if true or false I know not . io ea Wa a ey 
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Toncur. — Can give audience To any tongue, speak it of what it will . . . . . King ohn, W. 2. 
Thy rude hand to act ‘Fhe deed, which both our tongues held vile to name. . . . . dye, 
1 will upon all hazards well believe ‘hou art my friend, that know’st my tongue so well . v6 
What my tongue speaks my right drawn sword may prove... . . . + « Richard ll.i.. 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, Can arbitrate this cause. . 2. 1. 1 ww wee eS 
Ere my tongue Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong. . . . . 2. 2. 1 1 ww whe te 
Now my tongue’s use is to me no more Than an unstringed viol . . . . i. 3. 
Within my mouth you have engaoled my tongue, Doubly portcullised with aay ‘teeth and fine: . 1.3. 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath . 2 . 1 1 1 ee ee ee ee el 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave . . Saas Gr Has cae oe, Sa. ee ge “ag i. 3. 
You gave leave to my unwilling tongue Against ay will 8 elected 
When the tongue’s office should be prodigal To breathe the abundant dolous of the heart. es fe 
My heart disdained that my tongue Should so profane the word . . . 1. 1. 1 1 ee ew ee 
The tongues of dying men Enforce attention ike deep harmony. - dion 
This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head Should run thy head from thy inreverent ‘shoulders fi, 1. 
His tongue is now a stringless instrument . . nan ae ae ee ee ee es | ee 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch Throw death . es eae oe ae. Sk 
Discomfort guides my tongue And bids me speak of nothing bat despair a . fit. 2. 
More health and happiness betide my liege Than can my care-tuned i deliver him . . ili. 2. 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale tosay . . een OS cee lee. va AM 
I know your daring tongue Scorns to unsay whats once it hath delivered StS, aie: See Gt ae SAVE ae 
The senseless brands will sympathize The heavy accent of thy moving pie eee a Om Me OME 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. . . a Se eS ER. 
May my knees grow to the earth, My tongue cleave to my foot within my month eae. Be MEBs 
What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say . 2. 2. 2. 1. ee eee Vv. 5. 
So blest a son, A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue... ... . «lf ‘Henry IV. Rr. 
This woman’s mood, Tying thine ear to no tongue but thineown . . . 2 1. 1. ew ee 
Atid gave the tongue a helpful ornament, A virtue that was never Seen in you. . . i: . . ti 1. 
I cannot flatter; I do defy The tongues of soothers. . . Oe, ee te AGE 
Bettet consider what you have to do Than I, that have not well ‘the gift of tongue eee ae te WER 
The earthy and cold hand of death Lies on my tongue . . ‘ 


Vv. 4. 
From Rumour’s tongues They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true wrongs; 2 Henry! V. Induc. 
The whiteness in thy cheek Is apter than thy tongue totellthyerrand . . ...... .id 
See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! 2... 1 1. we we ew te we we ee we 
His tongue Sounds ever after asasullen bell . 2 6 1 1 6 0 ee ee ee ee ee 


Your tongue divine To a loud trumpet and a point ofwar. . 2. 1. 2. 6. 1 ew ew ew ee OM 
I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of mine . . . . foie eh AV Bs 
If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will vou command mé ic use my legs? ’ ~ « « Epil. 
My tongue is weary; when my legs are too, I wiil bid you good night. . . . . oot Epil. 


Turn the sands into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argument for them all. . Henry V. iii. 7. 
These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours . . . . . 2 


Onr tongue is rough, ¢oz, and my condition is not smooth. . . . . 1. 1. 1 ee ew ew ew WD 
These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues . . we ew ww te A Henry VI. ji. 2 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, Upbraided me ot B te Feb ART ae ee, ap “ee - ge EVSE 
Unburthens with his tongue The envious load that lies upon his heart . .. . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 1. 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words. ge ae ak wh eS a elaine: ON 
He has a familiar under his tongue; he speaks not 0’ God's hamé . So de Oa, ES ae Sb iat ae AVE, 
Be as free as heart caf wish or tongue can tell. . pat Bal Se Ag 
Unloose thy long- imprisoned thoughts, And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart Oe er ee ee ce 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’s tooth . . ~ . « © 3 Henry V1.1. 4. 
Whose heavy looks foretell Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue a He Ja Bilan wie Af ey 
Nor ean my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen . . 6 . 1. ee ee ee ew ew eo 
His ill-boding tongue ne more shall speak . . . 6 1 1 ee te we ee ii. 6. 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue . . a ee : | Richard Ht. i. 
Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have Some patient leisure to excuse raysell, Parmer fe 
I was provoked by her slanderous tongue . . . Se ge at ae oe os a et ae 
. My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing words ae Se Ae Bl, BR sk mae a ee 
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Tongug. — My proud heart sues and prompts my tongue tospeak . . . . . - 


I would I knew thy heart. —’T is figured in my tongue . . . 2. + «© «© « + 
Be assured We come to use our hands and not our tongues . . . .- «© «© © « 
My woe-wearied tongue is mute anddumb. . . . . . 2 «6 © © © © © 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues . . a ee ee ee ee 
Every tongue brings in a several tale, And every tale eoudemiis MO Go 6 Sw 
And no discerner Durst wag his tongue censure... ‘ : 


This makes bold mouths: Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze : 


Traduced by ignorant tongues, which neither know My faculties nor person. . - 


These news are every where; every tongue speaks’em . . . . 2. . « « 
A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, suspicious . . . . . . «+ « 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, To silence envious tongues. . . . « 
There’s none stands under more calumnious tongues Than I myself. . . . 


Bid me hold my tongue, For in this rapture I shall surely speak The thing I shall repent T v. &C: ves.iii. 


Speaking is for beggars; he wears his tongue in’s arms . . . . + « « + 
O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue!. . . ee ae 
Matchless, firm of word, Speaking in deeds and deedless i in n his tongue a 
These are the tribunes of the people, The tongues o’ the common mouth .. . 
His heart ’s his mouth: What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. . 
Never trust to what my tongue can do I’ the way of flattery further . . . . . 
Your favour is well approved by yourtongue .. . 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, Like satestm music to attending ears! Rom. Ful. ii. 


What early tongue so sweet saluteth me? . . . . & 4. & Go aH aes S 
Let rich music’s tongue Unfold the imagined happiness ae ae ee ee ae 


Swifter than his tongue, His agile arm beats down their fatal points ae ae ae ae 


Every tongue that speaks But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly eloquence . . . 
Blistered be thy tongue For such awish! . . . . one a ecm ee. Gin td 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name? a ae ae 


He speaks the common tongue, Which all men speak with him. . . . . Timon of Athens, i. 


I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music . 2. 1. 6 6 eee et ew 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart andtongue! . . . . ... +. «© «© « 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue . . . oa 


Put a tongue In every wound of Czsar that should move The Sones of Rome to rise 


And chastise with the valour of my tongue All that impedes thee . . ... . 
O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart Cannot conceive nor name thee! . 
Why do we hold our tongues, That most may claim this argument for ours? . . 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue. . . ee a. es a, BA 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, Wool of bat and tongue of dog ae ae ea ee 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, Was once oe honest . . 
Let not your ears despise my tongue forever... de dae ok 
I could play the woman with mine eyes And braggart with my tongue! tee 4 


Richard I11. 


° 


Henry VU. i. 
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si Ae 
i. 
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iil. 
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ii. 
iii. 
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ili. 


Fulius Cesar, i. 


Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, For it hath cowed my better part of man nt ; 


But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue. . . a «8 
Whatsoever else shall hap to-night, Give it an dindérstanding, but no tongue o 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, Nor any unproportioned thought his act . . . . 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul Lends the tongue vows... . 
Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak With most miraculous organ. . 
Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue 


Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 


I will speak daggers to her, but use none; My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites 


That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once . . . 1. 1 1 ee te 
I am sure, my love’s More richer than my tongue ... . Pan Oe ae ee 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue As I am glad I have not bee ce OR. RE oS 
I will hold my tongue; so your face bids me, though you say nothing ... . 
Struck me with her tongue, Most serpent-like, upon the very heart . ... » 
When slanders do not live in tongues; Nor cutpurses come not to throngs. . . 
Thy tongue some say of breeding breathes - . . . 2. 1. 6 «© © © © © © 


King Lear, i. 
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TonGus.—Had I your tongues and eyes, I Id use them so That heaven's vault should crack K. Lear,v 3. 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, And chides with thinking . . 2.0. . © Othello, ii. 1. 
She that was ever fair and never proud, Had tongue at will and yet was never loud. . . . ij. 
Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, For "tis of aspics’ tongues! . . 2... 1 wee ee 
Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue... . . ... =. . Ant. and Cleo. i i. 
Repent that e’er thy tongue Hath so betrayed thine act . . . 2... 1 et ee 
Mine own tongue Splits what it speaks . . . a ay ns Ge nes Va? A eye UE 
Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can Her heart inform hee tongue ‘ he Ae 4g 
This is but a custom in your tongue; you bear a graver purpose, Lhope. . . . Cymbeline, i. 
Whose tongue Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. . . . , MS. Bonkce wh ea es fo A 
’T is still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen Tongue and brain not a ae a a ee 2 

TONGUE-TiED. — Since you are tongue-tied and so loath tospeak . . . . ww 2 1 Henry V1. ii. 


Cloke a4 wee 


Give my tongue-tied sorrows leave tospeak . . © 2. « 3 Henry V1. iii. 
If not toanswer, you might haply think Tongue-tied ambition, fit replyiiigs yielded Richard ///. iii. 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness .. eee ww ww ww) SFulins Cesar, i 
To-Nn1GHT. — I know we shall have revelling to- night cee ee eke we ew w©6M Ch Ado, i.4; 
I will make my very house reel to-night. . . . . «3 oe 6 6 « 6 Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


Never till to-night, never till now, Did I go through a tempest dropping fire .  SFulius Cesar, i. 3. 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, And 1’l] request your presence . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 1. 


Thy soul’s flight, If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. . 2... 0.0 . Rg 
Took. — You may say they are not the men you took them for. . . . ... . Much Adi, lit. 3. 
She is indeed more than I took her for . . . . - Mer. of Venice, iii. 5. 


Tootn. — A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time ‘Ande razure ‘ol eblivion . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Clamours of a jealous woman Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. Comm. of Errors, v. 1. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, Because thou art not seen. . . . + . 1 6 «) AS Vou Like It, ii. 7. 
An old trot with ne’er atooth inherhead ... . ~ 6 « «© Lam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
I'll like a maid the better, whilst I have a tooth in my head . woe ew ew ew  AML’s Well, ii. 3. 
Doth set my pugging tooth onedge . . . . «1 1 ee ee we ee « Winter's Tale, . 3. 
As soft as dove’s down and as white as it, Or Ethiopian’s tooth. . .... . es oo 
Sweet, eweets sweet poison for the age’s tooth. . . : i Ki ing Sohn, j loi. 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore Richard I. 1. 3. 
I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with atooth . . . . . . 2 © ee 3 Henry LV. ii. 2. 
And the wild dog Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent... . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 5. 


Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’stooth! . . . . . . . « « « 3 Henry VI. i. 4. 
And when he bites, His venom tooth will rankleto the death . . . . 2. . « Richard 1/1]. i. 3. 
’T was full two years ere Icould getatooth . . . . 1. 2. © 2 we we . WW 4 
Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. . . . ges Be et OR AL dy GA QM Aye ca Bene: VITTI. i. 3. 
But still sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth .  & Boe OC He Troi. and Cress. iv. §. 


Whilst our poor malice Remains in danger of her former tooth eee ew ew we we Macbeth, iii. 2. 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth itis To have athankless child! . . . . . King Lear, i. 4. 
Be thy mouth or black or white, Tooth that poisons if it bite . . . . 2. 1. 6. 2 © © © «OW 6, 
My name is lost; By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit . . ..... . Vv 3. 
Being troubled with a raging tooth, I could not sleep . . . 2. 2. «© © « «© ws ‘Othello, i iil. 3. 
TOOTHACHE. — What! sigh forthe toothache? . . . . . 2 1 ee 6 «© e . Much Ado, ii. 2. 


Yet is this no charm for the toothache . ... . i oe en ee 
There was never yet philosopher That could endure the toothache patiently ete i Mets 
Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not the toothache. . . : ie YO inheline: Ve 4. 


TooTHPICKER. — I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the furthest inch of Asia. Much Ado, ii. 1. 

Top. — Since I plucked geese, played truant and whipped top. . . . . . . Merry Wives,v.t. 
If He, which is the top of judgement, should But judge you as you are . . AZeas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself, ‘That skins the vice o’ thetop . . . . . . 2. 
He meant to take the present time by the top and instantly break with you. . . " Much A do, i i, 2. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines To wag their high tops . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
And bowed his eminent top to their low ranks, Making them proud of his humility A//’s Well, : a; 
Let ’s take the instant by the forward top . . . be ee Ge ee ’ ie F 
The centre is not big enough to bear A schoolboy’s ton bs WE is Gs hs oat ae Ww. inter §. Tile, i ii. 1. 
This is the very top, The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest. . . . . »« King Fokn, iv. 3 
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Top.— Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines And darts his light through every guilty hole Rich. 77.iii. 


In the visitation of the winds, Who take the ruffian billows by the top . . . 2 Henry IV. iii. 


Standing naked on a mountain top, Where biting cold would neyer Jet grass grow 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
Emmanuel. They use to write it on the top of letters . . . ‘ Ss, SPR iv. 
Like to autumn’s corn, Have we mowed down in tops of all their pride ee ny Heavy v 7. v. 
Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, And dallies with the wind . . , . . . Richard /11.}. 
Forward, capable: He is all the mother’s, from the top totoe . . . ; - . shih. 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, Must kiss their own feet Ti 702. ane Cress. iv. 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouched, Would seem but modest . . . Cortolanus, i. 
He turned me about with his finger and his thumb, as one would set upatop. . . . . iv. 
- By yonder blessed moon I swear That tips with silver all these fruit-tree al Romeo and Sulit, i ii. 
Jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops . . . . ‘ ‘ - o- Ui 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round And top of sovercignty a oe ae a | Macheth, iv. 
From top to toe? — From head to foot . . . 2 ee oe) Heanilet, i. 
An aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the fon of question ei ioe Bsc Cae Sh 
You would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass. . . . . 1 «6 © dik. 
They fool me to the top of my bent . . . ao Boas 1 ne D tas Ww, Bote TAG 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall On her ingrateful top! . . oo « e King Lear, ii. 
To amplify too much, would make much more, And top extremity. . . . . Vv. 
My brother, my competitor In top of all design . . eo Ant. ghd Clee. y- 


Whose top to climb Is certain falling, or so slippery that The fear Is as bad as falling Cysmbeline, iii. 


TopFru.. — Now that their souls are topful of offence . . - » . « King Fokn, iii. 
Top-FuLL. — Fill me from the crown to the toe top-full Of direst cruelty | » . « » « Macbeth, i. 


Top-GALLANT.—Which to the high top-gallant of my joy Must be se convoy Romeo and Fuliet, ij. 


Toppinc. — And topping all others in boasting . . ‘ . . Cortolanus, ij. 
Top-proup. — This top-proud fellow, Whom from the flow of gall I; name ot . . Henry VIII, i, 
Topsy-TuRvy. — With his help We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down. . . . 1 Henry IV. iv. 
Torcu. — What torch is yond, that vainly lends his light To grubs?. . . Romeoand Fuliet, v. 


2. 
J. 


Soe ees 


eran 


ae arr erne 


I. 
3. 


Since the torch is out, Lie down, and stray no farther . . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


Torcues. — O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! . . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, i. § 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, Not light them for themselves . Meas. for Meas. i. 
I spake to you for your comfort ; did desire you To burn this night with torches A nt. and Cleo. iv. 
TORMENT. — Dost thou forget From what a torment I did freethee? . . . . . . Tewmepest,i, 
Thou best know’st What torment I did find thee in. . 2. 2. 2. 6 1 6 6 te ew ew pt ew 
It was a torment To lay upon the damned . . Sk We as et ie fe, abo ey A Hee BU 
What studied torments, tyrant, hast thou for me? oe ee oe ww ww) ~6Winter’s Tale, iii. 
It is silliness to live when to live istorment . . . . » + 6 » + Othello, i. 
I am glad to be constrained to utter that Which torments. me eto canneal’, . . « Cymbeline, v 


TorRENT.—And are enforced from our most quiet there By the rough torrent of occasion 2 eg. JV. iv.1. 


The torrent roared, and we did buffet it With lusty sinews . . . .. . . Yulins Caesar, i. 
In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion’. . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Tortoise. — In his needy shop a tortoise hung, An alligator stuffed . . . Romeoand Fultet, y, 
TorTurg. — Turning dispiteous torture out of door! . . . . « « « . King Fokn, iv. 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, To torture thee the more. . Richard //]. iv. 
This torture should be roared in dismal hell . . . 1. . . « « « ©) Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie In restless ecstasy . . . . » « « « « + Macbeth, iii. 
Bitter torture shall Winnow the truth from falsehood . .. . ~ « « « Cymbeline, v 
Thou It torture me to leave unspoken that Which, to be spoke, would torturethee. . ..- VY. 


TORTURER.—I play the torturer, by small and small To lengthen out the worst . . Richard 11. iii. 2. 


ToRTuRING. — Is there no play, To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? . Mid. N. Dream, v. 
Tota. — A tapster’s arithmetic may soon bring his particulars therein to a total 7rez. and Cress. |. 
Toucn. — Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. . . . . . » « Teva Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Whose golden touch could soften stee] and stones, Make tigerstame. . . . . . » » « Gib. 
Let go that rude uncivil touch, Thou friend ofan illfashion! . . .......6+:: YW, 
Who is as free from touch or soil with her As she from one ungot. . . . Afeas. for Meas. y. 
That never touch well welcome tothy hand .. . . « Com. of Evvrors, ij. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious. . . = ij. 


I. 
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Tovucn. —I think they that touch pitch will be defiled . . . ..... =. « Much Ado, iii. 
A sweet touch, a quick venue of wit! snip, snap, quick and home! . . . . Love's L. Lost. v. 
O brave touch! Could not a worm, an adder, doso much? .. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, No touch of bashfulness? . . . 1. 1. ww OO 
This she delivered in the most bitter touch of sorrow . . 1. 1. + 1 1 we es) All's Well, i. 
I perceive in you so excellent a touch of modesty. . , ~ 0 oe 6 6 Twelfth Night, ii. 
Put into his hands That knows no touch to tune the harmony oe ee et we Richard 11, i. 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch Throw death . . . . ee ee ee OS 
Their softest touch as smart as lizards’ stings! . 2... 6. 2 6 «© «© ss) 2 Henry V1. iii. 


No beast 50 fierce but knows some touch of pity. . 2 2 6 6 « « Richard J11. i. 
Now do I play the touch, To try if thou be current gold jadeedi. a2 Dee “3g @. 8a “rae Sa, GaSe TAN, 
I have a touch of your condition, Which cannot brook the accent of reproof eee ces ge ero, VANE 
His curses and his biessings Jouch me alike, they ’re breath I not believe in . Heavy VIII. ii. 
Give your friend Some touch of your late business . 2. 2 2 1 6 1 ee ee ee 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin... . » © « « « Lrot. and Cress. iii. 
I know no touch of consanguinity; No kin, no love, no blood . i eo Rie tee Ge ay dan a. RP I 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth, Bid me farewell, and smile . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, That I might touch that cheek! . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
O thou touch of hearts! Think, thy slave manrebels. . . . . . « «© Lémon of Athens, iv. 


He loves us not; He wants the natural touch . . 2 2 ew « «Macbeth, w. 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, I ’ld say I had eves again ite . . « »« King Lear, iv. 
If it touch not you, it comes near pobady gee ee arse eee ew ew we ee) Othello, iv. 
A touch more rare Subdues all pangs, all fears . . . .  Cymbeline, i. 
Whose touch, Whose every touch, would force the feeler’s soul To the oath of pes oe eet 
Heavens, How deeply you at once dotouch me! . . . 2. 1 + ee 2. iv. 
ToucuED. — Spirits are not finely touched But to fine issues . . 2. . . | Meas. jor Meas. i. 
If love have touched you, nought remains but so. . . . . . «© «© «© 3«= Tam. of the Shrew, i. 


Which was as gross as ever touched conjecture . 2. 2. 1 6 6 0 © «© « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
The life of all his blood Is touched corruptibly . 2. 2... 4. 2. 1 + 6. King Sohn, v 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatness . 2. 1. 1 1. 1 we e) Menry VIII. iii. 
It is lots to blanks, My name hath touched your ears . . . . . «©. + «©. 6~Coritolanus, v 
I have touched thee to the quick, Thy life-blood out . . 1. 1 we we Vitus Andron. iv. 
They have all been touched and found base metal . . . «©. «© «© «© = Timon of Athens, iii. 


‘ToucHes. — This touches me in reputation... » «6 « « Com. of Errors, iv. 
Soft stillness and the night Become the touches of sweet sthapmony ie iS Mer. of Venice, v 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear And draw her home with music. . . . . v. 
One of the prettiest touches of all and that which angled for mine eyes . . . Winter's Tale, v 


This deep disgrace in brotherhood Touches me deeper than you can imagine . . Richard ///. i. 
Artificial strife Lives in these touches, livelier than life . . . . . . « Limon of Athens, i. 
What touches us ourself shall be last served . . . 1 1 6 1 eo ew ew ew Filius Cesar, iii. 
Your majesty and we that have free souls, it touches us not. . . . . + « « Hamlet, iii. 
This judgement of the heavens, that makes us tremble, Touches us not with pity King Lear, v 
More urgent touches Do strongly speak tous. 2. . 6 1 6 6 6 ee ee) Amt. and Cleo. i. 


Toucnuina. — Often touching will Wear gold. . . . 2 6 « «6 Com. of Errors, ii. 
Touching now the point of human skill, Reason becomes the marshal tomy will Avda. N Dream, ii. 
To treat of high affairs touching thattime. ..... . 2 ee « King Sohn, 1. 
Touching this vision here, It is an honest ghost, that let me tell ai ee sta . . Hamlet, i. 


TouGu. — An appertinent title to your old time, which we may name tough . . Love’ sZ. Lost, i. 
O sides, you are too tough; Will you yet hold? . . . . 0 0 « « King Lean, ii. 
That would upon the rack of this tough world Stretch him But jotiner i she Gis te GR ee ge 2 

TouGHER. — We are tougher, brother, Than you can putusto’t. . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 

Touss. —~ We'll touse you Joint by joint, but we will know his purpose . . Meas. for Meas. v. 

Towarp. — ’T is a good hearing when children are toward. . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, 
There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couples are coming to the ark As Vou Like It, v 

Towrr. — The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, The solemn temples . . Zerpest, iv. 
Strong as a tower in hope, Tcryamen . . 2. 6 6 2 «© 6 © 0 oe ee ee Richard 171, i. 
Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength . . . . 1. 1. 1 1 6 es) Richard TIM. v. 
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Tower. — Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, Ne airless dungeon. . Fudlins Caesar, i. 
Child Rowland to the dark tower came . . . : - . « « « « King Lear, iii. 


3° 
4 


TowegRED. — A towered citadel, a pendent rock, A forked mountain ~ » « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 


Towgrinc.—A falcon, towering in her pride of place, Was by a mousing owl hawked at Macéeth, ii. 
The bravery of his grief did put me Into a towering passion. . . . . . . =. - Hamlet, 
‘Town. — 1 ‘ll view the manners of the town, Peruse the traders .. . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 


Will you walk with me about the town? . 2. 2 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
They say this town is full of cozenage 2 1. 1 ww we ee ee ee we ee ee 
Your town is troubled with unruly boys . . . . . . we. ee ee 
Don John, and all the gallants of the town, are come to fetch voi ‘o church . . Much Ado, iii. 
Hearing thy mildness praised in every town, Thy virtues vane of. . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Shall we go see the reliques of thistown? . . . . . « « Twelfth Night, iii. 
As many ways meet in one town; As many fresh sirens ree in one saltsea . . Henry V.i. 
Have you not beadles in your town, and things called whips? . . . . . . .2 Henry VJ. ii. 
Hark, what good sport is out of town to- day! Ca ; . . . Trot. and Cress.i 
Town-AaRMoury — An old rusty sword ta’en out of the town-armoury . . Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 
Town-crieR. — I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines . . . snr 38 . . Hanilet, iii. 
Toy. — I never may believe These antique fables, nor these fairy toys eg og Mid. N. Dream, v 
Haply your eye shall light upon some toy You have desire to purchase . . Jwelfth Night, iii. 
There ’s toys abroad: anon Ill tell thee more . . . 1... 1 ee we ew King Fohn, i. 
These, as I learn, and such like toys asthese. . . ‘ . « « Richard 111. i. 


If no inconstant toy, nor womanish fear, Abate thy valour in ‘the acting it Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 
All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; The wine of lifeisdrawn . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, A violet in the youth of primy nature. . . . Hamlet, i. 
The very place puts toys of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain. . . . . wih 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. . iv. 
When light-winged toys Of feathered Cupid seel with wanton dullness . . . . . | Othello, i i. 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity As we greet modem friends witha]. . A xz. Be Cleo. v. 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. . Cymdbeline, iv. 
Trace. — The traces of the smallest spider's web . . . . . . « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
He hath been searched among the dead and living, But no trace ofhim. . . . Cymbeline, v 
Track. —To dim his glory and to stain the track Of his bright passage to the occident Richard //. iii. 
The weary sun hath made a golden set, And, by the bright track of his fiery car Richard /IT. v. 
TRACTABLE. — Thou shalt find me tractable to any honest reason . . ... . 1 Henry IV. iti 
Much more gentle, and altogether more tractable . ... . . =. . + Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 
TRADE. — The valiant heart is not whipt out of histrade . . . . - . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Thy sin's not accidental, butatrade. . . . . e Beak eas 4 ee Mae 
All great doers in our trade, and are now ‘ for the Lord’s sake? BP igs ates. at, See say ee, cae. ee es 
Since that the trade and profit of the city Consisteth of all nations . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 


More pleasant, pithy and effectual, Than hath been taught by any ofmy trade Zaye. of the Shrew, ii. 


My niece is desirous you should enter, if your trade betoher . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 
Some way of common trade. . . . a Se ee « Richard /1. ii. 
His forward spirit Would lift him where most trade of danger ranged . . 2 « « 2 Henry IV. i, 
Stands in the gap and trade of moe preferments, With which the time willloadhim Henry V/TTJ. v. 


Now the red pestilence strike all trades!. . . . oe ee ww ee Coriolanus, iv. 
A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe conscience . . . . . . . Julius Cesar, i. 
Have you any further trade with us?. . tt ‘ ; m ; . . . Hamlet, iii. 


His hide is so tanned with his trade, that he will keep out water a great while sire. ae, a a “WE 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, Angering itself and others . . . King Lear, iv. 
Halfway down Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! . . . 1. 1. 1... iv. 
Though in the trade of war I have slain men . . ge sg a a aw OC’, 
Give me some music ; music, moody food Of us that trade i in ‘love os 6 ew « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
TRADER. — Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings . . . . . « «© « « Com. of Errors, i. 
TRADESMAN. — I meddle with no tradesman’s matters . . . 2... « «+ Stlius Cesar, i. 
Travina. — It is like we shall have good trading that way... . ~ . « «1 Henry IV. ii, 


4 


Vv. 2. 


2. 


rSerer yy 


TRADITION. — Throw away respect, Tradition, form, and ceremonious ‘duty. . . Richard 11. iii. 2. 


Will you mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an honourable respect?. . . . Henry Viv. 
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TRADITIONAL. — Too ceremonious and traditional. . . . . . . . .).). Richard 177. iit. 
TRAbDucED. — A divulged shame Traduced by odious ballads . . . . . ww. AMS Well, ii. 
Traduced by ignorant tongues, which neither know My faculties nor person . . Henry V///, i. 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations. . . . . eee ew ew ww) Hamlet, i. 
TRADUCEMENT. — Worse than a theft, no less thana traducement 2 oe ew ew e )©6Cortolanus, i. 
TrRaFFic. —I give thee kingly thanks, Because this is in trafic ofaking . . . .1 Henry VI. 
Traffic’s thy god; and thy god confound thee! . . . . . . « Limon of Athens, i. 
TRAFFICKER. — The pageants of the sea, Do overpeer the petty fraffickers . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
TRAGEDIAN. — I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; Speak and look back . . Richard 1/7. iii. 
TRAGEDY. — As if the tragedy Were played in jest by counterfeiting actors . . .3 Henry V1. ii. 
TRAGICAL. — Merry and tragical! tedious and brief!. . . . . . « Mid. N. Dreany,v 
Tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable . . . « Hanilet, ir. 
Traiv. —If [cry out thus upon no trail, never trust me when [openagain . . Merry Wives, iv. 
Else this brain of mine Hunts not the trail of policy so sure As it hath used todo . Hamrlet, ii. 
How cheerfully on the false trail they cry! . 2 6 1 kw we ee ee 
TRAIN. — A royal train, believe me. . 2. 2 6. 6 ee ee et ww we) Mh emry VITT, iv. 
And all the rest look like a chidden train . . |] . oe ew ww we) Fulins Casar, i. 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me Into fis Sawer ee ee ee Macbeth, iv. 
TRAINED. — They were trained together in their childhoods . . . . . . «. Winter's Tale, i 


TRAINING. — His training such, That he may furnish and instruct great teachers Henry VITI. 3. 


TRAITOR. — Our doubts are traitors And make us lose the good we oft might win A/eas. for Meas. i. 
Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors stay . . . 1. 2... . «0 Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Your virtues, gentle master, Are sanctified and holy traitors. . . ~. As Vou Like It, ii. 
Thou art a traitor and a miscreant, Too good to be so and too bad to live . « »« Richard 11. i. 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain . 2. 0. 2 6 6 ee we ee ee ee ee 
A villain, A recreant and most degenerate traitor 2... 0. eee ee ee ee ee 
If I turn mine eyes upon myseif, I find myself a traitor with the rest. 2. 2... 6 1 ee Ov, 
The traitor lives, the true man’s put todeath . 2 6. 6 6 8 ee ee ee eee UW 
He can speak French; and therefore he isatraitor. . . . . . . . + + 2 Henry V/. iv. 
He was the covert’st sheltered traitor That ever lived . . . . . . «. « «© Richard 1/1. iii. 
We must be brief when traitors brave the field . . 2. 2. 1. 2. ee ee oe OW, 
By day and night, He'straitor tothe height . . . . eo _ Henry VIII. 1. 
I have this day received a traitor's judgement, And by that name must die bd ii. 
Has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer Astraitorsdo . . ...... Cavichiins, Hl. 
When our actions do not, Our fears do make us traitors . . . . . . . + « « Macbeth, iv. 
Cruel are the times, when we are traitors And do not know ourselves. . |. a es 
What is a traitor ?— Why, one that swears and lies. — And be all traitors that do “ee eos: Ay: 
What in the world he is That names me traitor, villain-like he lies . . . . . King Lear, v 
Thou art a traitor; False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father. . . 2. 2. « 2 2 «© + Y.z 

TRAITRESS. — A counsellor, a traitress, andadear . . . . . - ew + ee AM’s Well, i. 

TRAMMBL. — If the assassination Could trammel up the consequence . . . . + . Afacbeth,t. 


TRANSCENDENCE.—A most weak and debile minister, great power, great transcendence 4 //’s Hell, ii. 
TRANSFORM me then, and to your power [Il yield. . 2. 2. 2 6 6 ee Com. of Errors, itt. 
I will not be sworn but love may transform me to an oyster. . . ~ 2 2 Aluch Ado, ii. 
TRANSFORMATION, — My transformation hath been washed and euidgelled: . . Merry Wives, ww. 
Their transformations Were never for a piece of beauty rarer . . . « . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
From a prince to a prentice? a low transformation!. . . 2. 6. 2 6 © « + . 2 Menry IV. il. 
TRANSFORMED. — I am transformed, master, am [ not?. . . . « Com. of Errors, ii. 
She had transformed me to a curtal dog and made me turn i’ the wheel ee ee ee an ne ee ee 
I think he be transformed into a beast . . . .. wee ww ew e) 6 AS You Lrke It, ir. 
TRANSGRESSION. — The flat transgression of a achoalbay. re oar . . . Much Ado, ir. 
Wilt thou make a trust a transgression? The transgression is in the stealer bdeje Se a A 
My false transgression, That makes me reasonless to reasonthus . . Pies. Gon. of Verona, ii. 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge! . . gaa a ee a ce Ao Poke 7 
TRANSLATED. — Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou oe translated . . . AVfd. N. Dreamy, it. 
TRANSLATION. — A huge translation of hypocrisy, Vilely compiled . . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
TRANSPORT. —I shall not need transport my words by you. . . . . . «| Richard 1. it. 
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TRANSPORT. — Might not you Transport her purposes by word?. . . . . . « King Lear, iv. 
TRANSPORTED. — Being transported And rapt in secret studies . . . . . . .« Tempest, i. 
He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt he is transported. . . . . .. Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
TRANSPOSE. — That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose. oe 6 6 « Macbeth, iv. 
TRANS-SHAPE. — Thus did she, an hour together, trans-shape thy part: ‘cular virtues Much Ado, v 
Trap. —Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. . . . a ii. 
We have locks to safeguard necessaries, And pretty traps to catch petty thieves ee Levey Vw. 
TRAPPINGS. — These but the trappings and the suitsof woe ....... . Hamlet, i. 
TrasH. — Who to advance and who To trash for over-topping . . . . Lempest, i. 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash For his quick hunting, stand the patting on Othello, ii. 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’t is something, nothing ..... ae ve ee 7A 
I do suspect this trash To be a party inthis injury... 1 6 6 6. we ee ee UM 
TRAVAIL. — But on this travail look for greater birth. . . . . . 1... . Much Ado, iv. 
I have had my labour for my travail . . - « « « Lvot. and Cress. i. 
TRAVAILED in the great shower of your gifts, "And aweeily felt i ae - . « « Ltmon of Athens, v 
TRAVEL.— When thou haply seest Some rare note-worthy object i in thy travel Two Gen. of Verona, i. 


Great impeachment to his age, In having known no travel in his youth. . . . . i. 
With long travel l am stiffand weary . . ok eS ee ae 2S “a, CO of Ervors, i. 
A soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the world se 8 6 ww we + Love's L. Lost, v 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel? . . . . ~ + 0 © © © 6AS You Like /t, i. 
Here’sa young maid with travel much oppressed And faints forsuccour . .. +...) ik 
Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. . 2. 2 2 6 6 ee ew ee ee ee TH 
The sundry contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumination wrapsme . . . ._ iv. 


Thou didst make tolerable vent of thy travel . . . . F oe ew ew ww All's Well, ii. 
I was bred and born Not three hours’ travel from this very place » 0 0 6 « Twelfth Night, i. 
After a demure travel of regard. 2 6 1 ee we ee ee we we ee ee 
Call it a travel that thou takest for pleasure . . . . . 1. 1... Richard 11. i. 
Hath very much beguiled The tediousness and process of my travel . . . . . 1... Oke 
If 1 travel but four foot by the squier further afoot, I shall break my wind . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
Tall stockings, Short blistered breeches, and those types of travel. . . . . . Henry VIII. i, 
You have been talked of since your travel much . . . . . ix Mee Tate . . Hamlet, iv. 
Sold to slavery, of my redemption thence And portance in my travels’ history: . « « Othello, i. 
TRAVELLER. — Travellers ne’er did lie, Though fools at home condemn’em , . . . Zempest, iii. 
Our court, you know, is haunted With a refined traveller of Spain . . « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
Motion and long-during action tires The anid vigour of the traveller . . . iv. 
But travellers must be content . . . a ‘As How “Like Tt, ii. 
A traveller! By my faith, you have Brent reason to be sad . isa k ae iv. 
Like pleasant travellers, to break a jest Upon the company you overtake Tam. ve the S. kre. iv. 
A good traveller is something at the latterend of adinner . . ... . . . Ad’s Well, ii. 
List if thou canst hear the tread of travellers . . . oe ew ew ew ew wT Henry LV. ii. 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace To gain the timely i Im. 2 we ew ew ew wwe Macbeth, iit. 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn No traveller returns . . . 2. « . . Hamlet. iii. 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark atme . . . . . . . . « « « King Lear, iii. 
TREACHEROUS. — And greedily devour the treacherous bait. . . . . . . . . Much Ada, iii. 
As true and just As I am subtle, false, and treacherous . .. .. . . . . Richard ///. i. 
TREACHERY. — He is composed and framed of treachery. . . Much Ado,v 
Wilt thou still be hammering treachery, To tumble down thy husband and thyself? 2 Henry V1. i. 
TREAD. — What we do not see We tread upon, and never think of it . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 


If the streets were paved with thine eyes, Her feet were much too dainty for such tread! L.L. Lost, iv. 


Measured many a mile To tread a measure with you on thisgrass. . . . . . +. +. W 
The ladies call him sweet ; The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet . . . : v. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green For lack of tread are undistinguishable Md. N. Dvtameci ii. 
A kinder gentleman treads not the earth . 2. . 1. 1. 6 6 © «© 6 « «) Mer. of Venice, ii. 
For accordingly You tread upon my patience eRe ee Ow a SP at ce ee oe erg TVA 
Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne’er return. . eo ee ew ww we ws Richard 111, i 
He ne’er drinks, But Timon’s silver treads upon his lip ae er eee ne ee _ Timon of Athens, iii. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, And recks not hisown rede. . . . Hamedet, i. 
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TREAD. — One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, So fast they follow . . . . . Hamlet, iv. 


TREASON and you go in peace away together. . . . ; . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
To fast, to study, and to see no woman; Flat treason Satnet ‘the kingly state of youth. . . iv. 
None but that ugly treason of mistrust, Which makes me fear . . . . . Ser. of Venice, iii. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils . . . . 6. 0. eee ee ee ee ee UM 


For treason is but trusted like the fox . . . 1. 2. 2 ee ew ew ew ew ew ew et Henry TV. Vz 
A most contagious treason come to light. . . . é - » «© « «6 Henry V. iv. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; Treason has done his wore: ~ 6 « 6 « « Macbeth, iii. 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, That treason can but peep to what it would H/am/et, iv. 


My name is lost; By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit . . . . . . King Lear, v. 


TREASURE. = Its, our copper buys no better treasure . . . 6 « «© «© « Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 


You waste the treasure of your time... oe te ew ew tw ew ww we LUelfth Night, ii. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford Is sheiless reputation . ... =. . +» Richard //.i. 
It is noised he hath a mass of treasure . . o 0 e « te Limon of Athens, iv. 
Though the treasure Of nature’s germens fumble ‘all together oe oe ew we we « Macbeth, iv. 
Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life Extorted treasure . . . 6 e « » « « « Hamlet, i. 
O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what atreasure hadst thou! . . . 6. 6 2 + 6 «© es ee) Oh 
Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt sends This treasure of an oyster . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
Tie my treasure up in silken bags, To please the foolanddeath . .... . . Pericles, iii. 
TREASURY. — All my treasury Is yet but unfelt thanks . . ; ~ . 6 « « Richard If. ii. 
Buildings and thy wife’s attire Have cost a mass of public exer” a eee ants VI. i. 
Could fly to heaven? — The treasury of everlasting joy. . . . Gi, 28 8) eo ii. 
I know not how conceit may rob The treasury of life . . . 1. . 2. 2 2 © Ki fig Tears iv. 


TREATISE. — I would have salved it with a longer treatise . . . . 6 «© © « » Much Ado, i. 


My fell of hair Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir As life werein’t . . . . Afacbeth, v. 
TREATY. — We are convented Upon a pleasing treaty. . . ». « « Coriolanus, ii. 
TREBLE. — His big manly voice, Turning again toward childish treble ~ « « AS You Like It, ii. 

O, treble woe Fall ten times treble on that cursed head! . . 2... . . . . Hamlet, v. 
TREBLED. — For you I would be trebled twenty times myself . . . 2... ‘Mer. of Venice, iii. 


Treg. —Is not Love a Hercules, Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? . . Love’ sL. Lost, iv. 
Mine, as sure as bark on tree. . : oe oe ae oe a. WW: 
In such a night as this, When the awieet wind did gently kiss thetrees . . . Mer. of Vewite, v. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, Sermons in stones. . As You Like It, ii. 
Poor old man, thou prunest a rotten tree, That cannot so much asa blossom yield . . . . il. 
Under the greenwood tree Who loves to lie with me... . a ene a RS 
These trees shall be my books And in their barks my thoughts I ‘ character a eee ee gar ee 
Carve on every tree The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she . . «2 1 6 6 ee ee OD 
Tongues I ’1l hang on every tree, That shall civil sayings show. . . . 2 2 6 6 ew ©) oh 


I found him under a tree, like a dropped acorn. . oe ee oe ee ee ee a 
It may well be called Jove’s tree, when it drops forth such fruit. 2 A cake dips, Ta SS eas fe ae ee MEE 
Mar no more trees with writing love-songs in their barks . . 2. 1 1 1 ew ee ee CMH 
Are you he that hangs the verses on the trees? . . gS Bean BS MG Oe HR ae Ts 
If then the tree may be known by the fruit, as the fruit ‘by the tree. 0 0 et eo t Henry IVA, 
Dogs howled, and hideous tempest shook down trees . . . . «3 Henry VI. v. 


An indigested and deformed lump, Not like the fruit of such : a goodly: tfce se bie iat 3 
That I love the tree from whence thou sprang’st, Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit eM 
All the standers-by had wet their cheeks, Like trees bedashed with rain. . . . Richard I//. i. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. ©. 2. 2. 6. 1. 2 6 ee ee ee ili, 
We take From every tree lop, bark, and part o’ the timber . . . . ... eer VIII. i. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, And the mountain tops that freeze Bow thienisclves ow » ah 


Now will he sit under a medlar tree, And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit Rom. and Ful. ii. 


These mossed trees That have outlived the eagle. . . . 2 6 © «© © « Limon of Athens, iv. 


He loves to hear That unicorns may be betrayed with trees . . . . 2. . « $ulins Casar, ii. 
Stones have been known to move and trees tospeak . . . 2 6 « © © « « «+ Macbeth, iii. 


Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down .. . 6 eso ee! Be kde aay VE 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree Unfix his earth-bound ‘root? Soe Ag igs tee de Gar sch AVS 
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If thou speak’st false, Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive . 2. 2 1 20 5 © © © «© We & 
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Tree.—Like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be Haveled, iii. 
The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, Sing alla green willow . . . . - Othello, iv. 


Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinal gum. . v. 
Like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, The barks of trees thou Browsed’st Ant. a, C. leo. i. 
Then was I as a tree Whose boughs did bend with fruit . . . . . . . . » Cymbeline, iii. 
TREMBLE. — Mark how he trembles in his ecstasy! . . . . . . « « + Com.of Errors, iw. 
O, tremble, for you hear the lion roar. . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
With my vexed spirits I cannot take a truce, But they » will ‘quake and tremble allthis day . = iii. 
_ My inward soul With nothing trembles . . . . . . « Richard 1. ii. 


Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; But ereat men tremble whee the lion roars 2 Hea. V1. iii. 


What, do you tremble? are you all afraid? Alas, Iblame younot. . .. . . Richard JI/. 1. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, Intending deep suspicion . . . . «6. ee Old 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall never tremble. . . . . . . Macbeth, iii. 
Tremble, thou wretch, That hast within thee undivulged crimes . . . : | Ki ing Lear, iii. 
This judgement of the heavens, that makes us tremble, Touches us not with pity A. ewe. MS, A 
TREMBLING. — Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth Of trembling winter /inter’s Tale, iv. 
I trembling waked, and for a season after Could not believe but that I was in hell Richard ///. i. 
Such safety finds The trembling lamb environed with wolves . . . . . . . 3 Henry V1.i. 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me The baby ofa girl . . . « « « Macbeth, iii. 
TREMOR CORDIS. — I have tremor cordis on me: my heart dances ; But not for j joy Winter's Tale, i. 
TRENCHED. — This weak impress of love is as a figure Trenched in ice . Two Gen. of Verona, iti. 
TRENCHER-KNIGHT. — Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some Dick . Love’s L. Last, v 
TRENCHER-MAN. — He is a very valiant trencher-man ; he hath an excellent stomach A/uch A do, i. 


TRENCHES.— Thou hast talked Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents. . . . .1 Henry JV. ii. 
Trespass. — Be plainer with me; let me know my trespass By its own visage . Winter's Tale, i. 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul. . ~ . 0 « Richard II. i. 
Tria. — Make not too rash a trial of him, for He’s gentle and: ot feartl. a ae Lempest, i. 
All thy vexations Were but my trials of thy love . . . . . 2. . 2 «© . . dv. 
Let my trial be mine own confession . . . . ‘ z. oo "Meas. for Meas. v. 
With grey hairs and bruise of many days, Do challenge ‘thee eB trial of aman. . Much Ado,v. 
Let us teach our trial patience, Because it isa customary cross. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
’T is not the trial of a woman’s war, The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. . Rickard IJ. i. 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells . . . oe eo 6 ew ww we t= 6T¥08. and Cress. i. 
Trise. — Cursed be my tribe, If I forgive him! . see ew tw ww ew we Mer. of Venice, i. 
Sufferance is the badge of all ourtribe . . . gE eo ee ee See SS, Ss ee 
Here comes another of the tribe: a third cannot be matched . Bs MS ae SG He ey 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer than all histribe .. .. . . . Othello,v 


TRIBUTE. — Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, Notasafee . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands But love, fair looks, and true obedience 7am. of the Shrew, v 
Trice. — Should in this trice of time Commit a thing so monstrous . . . . . . King Lear, i. 


Trick. — But felt a fever of the mad and played Some tricks of desperation . . . Tempest, i. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven As make the aces weep. . Meas: ae Meas. ii. 
Would he for the momentary trick Be'perdurably fined? . . ei Say iene ili. 
Is it sad, and few words? or how? The trick of it? . . 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee OD 
It was a mad fantastical trick of him to steal from thé state . 2. 2 2 2 6 6 6 ee ee) ih 
I spoke it but according tothetrick . . .. de tee EP Des pee BK . ve 
You always end with a jade’s trick: I know you of old . Oat dee a ee 8 "Much Ada, i. 
Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil . . . » 2 « «© «) Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
Yet I have a trick Of the old rage: bear with me, I am sick . i! Gin > lat “BL Ge er ee pera Ws 
Such tricks hath strong imagination . . . « Mid. N. Dream, v 
I have within my mind A thousand raw tricks of these brageitig: Jacks . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long, Totamea shrew. . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Heart too capable Of every line and trick of his sweet favour... . . . . Adl’s Well, i. 
I know a man that had this trick of melancholy sold a goodly manor forasong . . . « -_ iii. 
Tricks he hath had in him, which gentlemen have .. . Brash << chy Signe See, eee 


Put thyself into the trick of singularity: she thus advises thee . we ew ew « Twelfth Night, ii. 
And I Remain a pinched thing; yea, a very trick For them to play at will. . Wénter’s Tale, ii. 
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Trick. — Are you in earnest, sir? Ismell the trickon’t 2. . © « © « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


I know a trick worth two of that, i’ faith. . . ei Ge a 2 0 oe ew wo wt Henry LV. ii. 
What trick, what device, what starting-hole, canal dieu now find? . S.C he Se Ro a an 
Come, let’s hear, Jack; what trick hast thou now? . . <a a? hy Se ee. Tk 
But chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye and a foolish hanging of thy nether i a ee ee ee | P 
So cherished and locked up, Will have a wild trick of his ancestors . . 5 Vv. 


The trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make it too common 2 ewer IV. i. 


These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, One time or other break some gallows’ back . ._ iv. 
Which they trick up with new-tuned oaths . . . - » . « Henry V. iii. 
I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, Nor made to court an amorous ie lookine-a aaa Richard 111. i. 
At this instant He bores me with some trick . . 2. . 1. 1 1 ee ee ee Henry VIII. i. 
That trick of state Was a deep envious one. . fies ne ee eee ae 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic After his patient? s death e oe ib 6 eo oe es 
By some chance, Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
This trick may chance to scathe you, I know what: You must contrary me! Rosueo and Fuliet, i. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith . . . . . ~ 1 0 e « Fulius Cesar, iv. 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, Go to their graves like beds 2 oe we ew ww « Hamlet, iv. 
Says she hears There’s tricks i’ the world; and hems, and beats her heart. . . . . . .~ iv. 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, Come short of whathe did . . ....... Jv. 
And therefore [ forbid my tears: but yet Itisourtrick . . . . 2 1. 1 1 6 ee ee UW 
Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to see’t. 2. 2... 0. 1 ew ew ew we ee UM 
The trick of that voice I do well remember. . . . wee ew ew ew ww . King Leas, iv. 
Such things in a false disloyal knave Are tricks of eustom ae we ee © ©) Othello, iii. 
’T is one of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots Out of the mind . . 6 « « Ant. and Cleo. iv. 


TrieD. — In silver she’s immured, Being ten times undervalued to tried gold. Afer. of Venice, ii. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, Grapple them tothy soul . . . Hamlet, i. 


TRIER. — You were used To say extremity was the trier of spirits . . . . . . Cortolanus, iv. 
TriF_e. — Trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, messengers Of strong prevailment. Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Here’s a small trifle of wives: alas, fifteen wives is nothing! . . . . . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
We make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 
Was likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles . . . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
A trifle, some eight-penny matter . . . woe ew ew ew ww we) 2 Henry IV. iii. 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s In deepest coneequence ite & owed te ac Wacbeths 1, 


To throw away the dearest thing he owed, As’t were acareless trifle . . 2. . 2... . «kh 
Trifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ . . Ovhello, iti. 
I some lady trifles have reserved, Immoment toys . . . . +... . + . Amt. and Cleo. v. 
TRIFLED. — But this sore night Hath trifled former knowings . . . . « « Macbeth, ii. 
Trim.—What is in that word honour? what is that honour? air. A trim n reckoning! 1 Henry IV. v. 
He that shot so trim, When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid!. . .Romeoand Fultet, ii. 


TRIMMED like a younker prancing tohislove! . . . . « «3 Henry V7. ii. 

Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves Othello, i 1. 
Trips. — How say you to a fat tripe finely broiled? . . . . . . Lam. of the Shrew, i. 
TripPpinGLy. — As I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue ee @ eee 3 Hamlet, in. 


Triton. — Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you His absolute ‘shall’? Corsolanus, iii. 
TriumMpH. — How will he triumph, leap, and Jaugh atit! . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 


When triumph is become an alehouse guest .. . oe ew ew ee Richard IT. vy. 
Thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light ! ! ge oe ence ects te fenry dT Poa. 
So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty . . . 2 2 ew ee 6 3 Henry VI. i. 
Let thy dauntless mind Stil] ride in triumph over all mischance . ee, Ss Bat “ae Goin a ed as ae 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys Is jollity forapes . . . . . - . . Cymbeline, iv. 
TriuMvVIRY. — Thou makest the triumviry, the corner-cap of society . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
TRIVIAL. — From the table of my memory I'll wipe away all trivial fond records . . Hawilet,i. 


Trop. — I have trod a measure: I have flatteredalady. . . . . As You Like It,v. 
Mischance hath trod my title down, And with dishonour laid me on 1 the ground 3 Henry V’/. iii. 
TRODDEN. — The camomile, the more it is trodden on the faster it grows . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out; Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench 3 Henry I/. iv. 
Tror.us the first employer of panders . . . . . 2. 1 6 6 © we we ew et Mth Ado, vy 
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Trotitus had his brains dashed out witha Grecianclub . . . . . . « « As You Like It, iv. 1. 


TROJANS. — There are other ‘I'rojans that thou dreamest notof . . . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
Troop. — A huge infectious troop Of pale distemperatures and foes to life. . Comt. of Errors,v.1 
Even now, a blessed troop Invite me toa banquet .. . . . 6 ©) Henry VIII. iw. 2 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, I must not look to have ~ 0 eo te ew Macbeth, v. 3. 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, That make ambition virtue]. . . . Othello, iii. 3. 
Tropuy. — Worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased valour . .. . . « «Henry Vivir 
Trot. — An old trot with ne’er a tooth in her head . . eGo ‘7 am. of the Shrew, i, 2 
TrotTH. — Then fate o’errules, that, one man holding troth, A aailion fail. . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, Study to break it and not break my troth Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 
For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. . . ‘ Vv. 2. 
TROTTING-HORSE. — To ride on a bay trotting-horse 0} over  foursinched bridges gists \K ine Leas lil. 4. 
TRouBLE. — Unapt to toil and trouble inthe world . . . . - +. « Yam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
I left him private, Full of sad thoughts and troubles. . . as aye sad VITI. ii. 2. 
My soul grows sad with troubles; Sing, and disperse ’em, if thou canst . ie Fh tah 2. Wk 
His long trouble now is passing Out of this world . . 2. 2 6 2 se ee . . ive 
*T was never my desire yet to trouble the poor with begging. . . . .- + + + C prinlanss,% ii. 3. 
If I have veiled my look, I turn the trouble of my countenance. . . . «) Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, Which still we thank aslove . . Macbeth, i. 6. 
I know this is a joyful trouble to you; But yet ’tisone. . Eel GES a A ST 
Double, double toil and trouble; Fire burn and cauldron bubble lip Mia a ae er RE A che “AWE 
Unnatural deeds Do breed dnnatural troubles. . . a oe es ce 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, Raze out the written oubles of the bialin: ie Wie, ay MGR 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, And by opposing endthem. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 1. 
It is such a kind of gain-giving, as would perhaps troublea woman .... . - Ved 
You lay out too much pains For purchasing but trouble . . . ..... C ‘ymbeline, i ii. 3. 
TROUBLED. — A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad. . . . . « Romeo and Juliet, i Li. 


My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred, And I myself see not the bottom fi it Zvot. and Cress. iti. 3. 
She is troubled with thick-coming fancies That keep her from her rest. . . . . Macbeth, v. 3. 
Being troubled with a raging tooth, I could not sleep . . . ... . =. + + - Othello, iti. 3. 
That year, indeed, he was troubled with a rheum . ‘ ~ . « « Ant. and Cleo. iti. 2. 
TROUBLESOME. — 1’]] rather be unmannerly than troublesome . 6 we ew et) Merry Wives, i. 


The time is troublesome ....... ; see ww www ww Cymbeline, iv. 3 
TROUBLEST. — Thou troublest me; I am not in the vein. . . . . « « « «) Richard IIT. iv. 2 
Trovustous. — But in this froubloug time what’sto be done? . . . . .3 Henry V1, ii. 1. 

So part we sadly in this troublous world, To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem a nae Ge See MP 
Trout. — Groping for trouts in a peculiar river . . . 2 6 ee ew wt Meas. for Meas. \. 2 

Here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling ~ 0 0 « eo ot . Lwelfth Night, ii. 5 
TROWEL. — Well said: that was laid on with atrowel. . . . . . . « 1 «AS You Like It,i.2 


Troy. — And would have told him half his Troy was burnt. . . . . . . . « 2Henry IV.i. " 
The silent of the night, The time of night when Troy was set on fire. . . . . 2 Henry V1.3. 4. 


Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. . ~ 2 © 6 « «© © Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
TruanT. — An idle truant, Omitting the sweet benefit af time ~ 6 « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Since I plucked geese, played truant and whipped top... . . « Merry Wives, v. 1. 
Aged ears play truant at his tales And younger hearings are quite ravished . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 3. 
I may speak it to my shame, I have a truant beentochivalry .... . . .1Henry]V.v.1 
I have been a truant in the law, And never yet could frame my willtoit . . .1 Henry VJ. ii. 4. 


Tam not such a truant since my coming, As not to know the language I have lived in Henry V///. iii. 1. 
TRuDGE, plod away o’ the hoof; seek shelter, pack! . . . . 2... . « «) Merry Wives, i. 3, 


’T is time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. . . . 1 6 6 «1 + « Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
Trur. — Say what you can, my false o’erweighs yourtrue . . .. »« . . Meas. for Meas. ii. «4. 
This is all as true as it is strange: Nay, itistentimestrue . . . . . 6. 6 «+ + 2 ©. WE 
This is most likely ! O, that it were as like asitistrue! . . 2. 2 6 6 ee ew ee ee UM 
Are you good men and true?. . . se ee ee tt ww tlt ww tw Much Ada, iii. 3. 
As true we are as flesh and blood can be . oe ee et ew we tw tl lw w:)=6(Lowe’s L. Lost, iv. 3. 
My heart Is true as steel . . . ' oe 0 ew ww ow 8 ew Mid, N. Dream, ii. 1. 
The sun was not so true unto the day As he tome . « «© © © © © ew ew ew ee tw lw CU 2, 
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Trux. — O! once tell true, tell true, even for my sake! . 2. 2 . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
More strange thantrue. .. ee eR a at EC Sd ee a a. rH a 
To show our simple skill, That is pithe true beginning of ourend. . ... . ee OME 
Fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, And true she is, as she hath proved herself Mer. of ne i. 
Nought shall make us rue, If England to itself do rest but true. . . . . . . Aung Fohkn,v 
’T is with false sorrow’s eye, Which for things true weeps things imaginary. . . Richard //, it. 
* As true as I live,’ and ‘as God shall mend me,’ and ‘as sureas day’ . . . 1 flenry IV. iii. 
I am well acquainted with your manner of wrenching the true cause the false way 2 Heary /V. ii. 
As true and just As I am subtle, false, and treacherous. . . . . . . . « « Xichard //J. 1. 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings... . SE or ea es See SW 
To say truth, brown and not brown. — To say the truth, true and not true. Trot. and Cress. i. 
Who shall be true to us, When we are so unsecret to ourselves? . 2 1. 6 6 ee ew ew ew OM 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, Assuntoday . . . 2. 6. 2. 6 6 6 ee ew) hh 
The moral of my wit Is ‘ plain and true’; there’s all the reach ofit. ...... .. += «Iv. 
A side that would be glad to have This true which they so seem to fear. . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
False hound! If you have writ your annals true, ’tisthere . . . Se ae ate Sa oe, oe a ds 
I’li prove more true Than those that have more cunning to be strange . . Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
Nor ought so good but strained from that fair use Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse ii. 
1 warrant thee, my man’s as true as steel . 2. 1. 6 6 we ee ee we ew ee th 
There is no time so miserable but a man may be true ... .. . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 
You are my true and honourable wife. . . 2. . 1. 2 we ww ww ee) Fetlius Cesar, ii. 
In all my life I found no man but he wastruetome. . . . . 2... 0. 1 ee ee eC 


O relation Too nice, and yet too true! . . pos 2 . ew ew ew ew ew et Macbeth, iv. 
Both in time, Form of the thing, each word made true ana good . ee ew ee le) CM amlet, i. 
This above all: to thine own self be true... .. . ; ae ee a ee 
That he 1s mad, ’tis true: ’tis true ’tis pity; And pity ’tis tis true eng Gg ede BF Jus “Sacer a. | ee 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies In his true nature. . . : woe AL 3. 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, It is most true ; true, I have married her Othello, i. 3. 
It is true, or else I am a Turk: You rise to play and goto bed towork . . 2 1. eee) oT 
Is true of mind and made of no such baseness As jealous creatures are... .. se tlk 
Indeed ! is’t true ?— Most veritable; therefore look to’t well . . . . We So ces SG 


Thou art rash as fire, to say That she was false : O, she was heavenly true ee ee eee 
I told him what I thought, and told no more Than what he found himself was apt and true. v. 
It is true indeed. —’T is a strange truth . ; ee a. Mace Se ae le > Se oe ae eee 
Wherein I am false I am honest; not true, to be ere a ae ae Cymibeline, iv. 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, Unless I add, we are honest te ae er ae ee 
TRUE-BEGOTTEN. — This is my true-begotten father a oa . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
TRUEBORN. — A trueborn gentleman And stands upon the honour ‘of his birth . . 41 Henry V/. ii. 
Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, Though banished, yet a trueborn Englishman Xichard //. 1. 


TRUE-FIXED.— Whose true-fixed and resting quality There is no fellow in the firmament Yud.Ce@sar, iu. 


TRUELOVE. — With twenty odd-conceited truelove knots. . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 

Some truelove turned, and nota falseturnedtrue . . . . . . + + + Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 
TRUEPENNY. — Say’st thou so? art thou there, truepenny?. . . . . . + + + « + Hamlet,i. 
Truer. — You have spoken truer than you purposed . . . . 50% . « Tempest, ii. 


More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, truer than truth itself. aS toe sL. Lost, iv. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, of doubt; Be certain, nothing truer . Mid. NV. Dream, iil. 
Far truer spoke than meant é 2 Henry V1. iii. 
TRUER-HEARTED.— But an honester ai tnetlisatted: man, — well: hate hee well 2 Henry LV. ii. 


TRULY.— Whose tongue soe’er speaks false, Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies K7ag Fohn, iv. 


Thou hast forgotten to demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know... 1 Henry IV.i. 


Now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked . . . Pe 
As duly, but not as truly, As bird doth sing on bough . . ' ; : Hoy Vv. ili. 
He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer The worst that man can breathe Ti imon of Athens, iti. 
Answer every man directly and briefly, wisely andtruly . . . . . . . « Fulius Cesar, iii. 
Trumpet. — To be the trumpet of his own virtues... . . . « Much Ado,v 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath And sullen presage of your own decay . . . Kine Sohn, i. 


With boisterous untuned drums, With harsh-resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray Richard /J, i. 
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Trumpet. — The southern wind Doth play the trumpet to his purposes . . . 1.1 Henry J oS v. 


Let the trumpets sound The tucket sonance and the note to mount. . . . Henry V. 
When the angry trumpet sounds alarum And dead men’s cries do fill the empty air 2 Henry Vin v v. 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blast. . . . . « 0 6 6 © © ee v, 


Pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle . . .« 6 « » Troi. ua Cress ii. 
What’s the business, That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley? . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
I have heard, The cock, that is the trumpet tothe morn . . . «© « «© «© « « . Hawmilet, i. 
Let the kettle to the trumpet speak, The trumpet to the cannoneer without . .... .~ Vz 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes May trumpet to the world . . . . . Othello, i. 


TRuMPETER.—Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents? 4 d's Wedd, iv. 


TRUMPET-TONGUED. — His virtues Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Trunk. — He was The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, And sucked my verdure Jempest, i. 
That souls of animals infuse themselves Into the trunks of men. . . . . Ser. of Venice, iv. 
Why dost thou converse with that trunk of humours? . . ‘ ~ . - . .t Henry lV. ii. 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown From this bare withered trunk 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Trust. — A falsehood in its contrary as great As my trustwas ....... . JLemtpest, i. 
A man is well holp up that truststo you. ©. . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 6 «© « «© Com. of Errors, iv. 
I would scarce trust myself, though I had sworn the contrary . . . . . . . Much Ado,i. 


Wilt thou make a trust a transgression? ... . GE eee, Bee. Ce ae wae a eat cet 
Call me a fool; Trust not my reading nor my observations doh Ae BE ge tg Cee dae He es “BS Ms 
Trust not my age, My reverence, calling, nor divinity . . 2. 2 2 6 6 we ee ew ee ew 
I will not trust you, I, Nor longer stay in your curst company . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Love all, trust a few, Do wrongtonone. . . 2. + + © © © © © © ww Alb’s Well, i, 
Trust him not in matter of heavy consequence. . . oe a ee eee | 
I trust [ may not trust thee; for thy word Is but the breath of a common aati . King Fohn, iii. 
We will not trust our eyes Without our ears: thou art not what thou seem’st . . 1 Henry IV. v. 
The trust_I have is in mine innocence, And therefore am I bold and resolute . 2 Henry VJ. iv. 
He that trusts to you, Where he should find you lions, finds you hares . . . . Cortolanus, 1. 
There’s no trust, No faith, no honestyinmen ..... . . « Romeo and Fuliet, ji. 
If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, My dreams presage some .e joyful news, . - v. 
He was a gentleman on whom I built An absolutetrust . . . . 2. 2. 6 «se Macbeth, i. 
And damned all those that trust them! . . . . eo Vas <a? Ses ee i> oak. He os “A 


My two schoolfellows, Whom I will trust as I will adders fanged . » « 6 « « « Hamlet, iii. 
To serve him truly that will put mein trust. . . . . . 2. 2 1 6 « ee.) 6 King Leas, i. 


Natures of such deep trust we shall much need . 2 1 1 we ew ee ee ee ea 


Trust not your daughters’ minds By what you see themact . . . . . . . =. « « Othello, i. 
A man he is of honesty and trust . . . Mode ses cet ei ane at ee ae ae ar St Se ee ee 
Trustep. — And his affections dark as Erebus: Let no such man be trusted . Jler. of Venice, v 
Let him in nought be trusted, For speaking falseinthat. . . . . . . . Henry VIII. ii. 
They stared, and were distracted; no man’s life Was to be trusted with them. . . Macbeth, ii. 
The worm is not to be trusted but in the keeping of wise people . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
TRUSTING. — I do not greatly care to be deceived, That have no use for trusting » . ,.. Vv. 


TrutH. — Who having unto truth, by telling of it, Made such a sinner of his memory. Temzfest, i. 
He doth but mistake the truth totally. 2... eS, Pee Tgp Soe a Hoa wit, eave Me. ap Me 
The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness And time to speak itin. , . 2... 2...) oh 
Truth hath better deeds than words to grace Ite & “a - » « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Do him not that wrong To bear a hard opinion of his truth E bn ee we hn ad ae SN 


I would have sworn his disposition would have gone to the truth of his words . Merry Wives, ii. 
_ There is scarce truth enough alive to make societies secure . . . . . . Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
To speak so indirectly I am loath: I would say the truth. . . 2. 1. 1. 0 2 ee we ee OW. 
For truth is truth To the end of reckoning . . . . BO Ree a ee 
Let your reason serve To make the truth appear where it s seems “hid 3b, ee ev are el em a 
Confess the truth, and say by whose advice Thou camest here tocomplain. . .,. ...~ Vz 
As there is sense in truth and truth in virtue . . 0. 0. 0. ee ue Mee. He ee I 
Against my soul’s pure truth why labour you? . . . . ee LS Com. of Errors, iii. 


Sore ied wae 


2. 


And never gives to truth and virtue that Which simpleness and merit purchaseth Much A do, iii. 1. 


O, what authority and show of truth Can cunning sin cover itself withal! . 2... . . . iw 


i. 
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Trutu. — In most comely truth, thou deservest it. . 2. 2 2. 6. 6 ee « « « Much Ado, vy 
As, painfully to pore upon a book To seek the light of truth. . . . . 2. . Love's L. Lost, i. 
While truth the while Doth falsely blind the eyesight of hislook . . . . 8... 
L suffer for the truth sir .. 6 5 « . 6 4 WS 4 Se we we ee Se ee we ee Se ER 
True, that thou art beauteous: truth itself, that thou art lovely . . .....2. 4. iv. 
More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, truer than truth itself . . . 3. 26...) Uv 
The naked truth of itis, I have no shirt. . .. bo gE AN ae Be OR 
Do I not in plainest truth Tell you, I do not, nor I cannot eve you? - « « Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Vows so born, In their nativity all truth appears. 6 0. fw we ew ee ew we ithe 
When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray! 2. 0. 2 ew ww ee ee ee ew ww) A 
Wonder on, till truth make all things plan. 2. ww ew ek we ee ee kM 
Truth will come to light; murder cannot be hidlong . . . ~ + « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on To entrap the wiseet Ss As Cate ee ee ge Se 
If this will not suffice, it must appear That malice bears down truth . » . . . 3... . iv. 
Even so void is your false heart of truth. 2. 0. 0. 6 ue ew we ee ee ek Me 


Nay, certainly, there is notruth inhim. . . eee ew ew ww) AS Vou Like It, iii. 
To join in Hymen’s bands, If truth holds true contents bc Ugo ee) Ss en ee ae ee ee ess OM 
It is the show and seal of nature’s truth... ~ . « All’s Well, i. 
Only sin And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, That teuth should be guspected ay a ee ee 
A trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned should speak truth ofit . . . . 0. 0.0.0¢.0¢+464~C~C*«w 
Uses a known truth to pass a thousand nothings with . . 0. 0. we we ee we ew ee the 
This is the first truth that e’er thine own tongue was guilty of . . oo... . iv. 
°T is not the many oaths that makes the truth, But the plain single vow that i is vow ed hae . iv. 
He will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you would think truth werea fool . . .. . .. iv. 
Let us from point to point this story know, To make the even truth in pleasure flow. v. 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, And that no woman has. . Twelfth N jehd, ili. 


I Have uttered truth: which if you seek to prove, I dare not stand by . . . H’inter’s Tale, i. 
Such as he Whose ignorant credulity will not Come uptothe truth . . . . 2. 6. 1 ee) oil 
As you were past all shame, — Those of your fact are so—so pastalltruth . . . . . | iii. 
Thou didst speak but well When most the truth. 2. 6 eee we we ee ee 
Dismantle you, and, as you can, disliken The truth of yourown seeming . . . ... . iv. 
Most true, if ever truth were pregnant by circumstance . . . . . 6 ee ew ee ee OU, 
I shame to speak, But truth istruth . 2. . 2. 2 2 6 ee ee ew ew ew ew King Fohn, i. 
Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected . . 2. 2. 6 ee 6 8 ee we we ew ew ew IM, 
Foreknowing that the truth will fall outso. . . Se ee ae ee a ee ee es 
The life, the right and truth of all this realm, Is fed to ‘Heaven ee aoe Aas “MS Hee AD Gt Veh ad: Wey ot (AER 
As jocund as to jest Go I to fight: truth hath a quict breast . . . 6 « « © « Richard I, i. 
They breathe truth that breathe their words in pain) . 2. 1 6 ee 6 ee ew ee ee 
But he, in twelve, Found truth in all but one... i ey she “je, MAM 
If they speak more or less than truth, they are villains aid thes sons wal darkness i Henry IV. i. 
Art thou mad? is not the truth the truth? . , . . ‘ ‘ ee eG. Se Pe: ae te 
Said he would swear truth out of England but he would make you believe Ute. so eh od, Sg 
And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil By telling truth . 2. 2. 1. 2. 6 6 we © + OU 


O, while vou live, tell truth and shame the devil! . 2... 1. ee ee we ee ew we OT 
There ’s neither faith, truth, nor womanhood in meelse . . . 2. 1 es 6 ee ee ew CO 
No more truth in thee than ina drawn fox. . . . .. . 1A ee sal Se) a a me COE 
There ’s no room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom of thine ee ee ae ee ees |e 


If speaking truth In this fine age were not thought flattery . . bo acre, GHD ap ay ak ce hel ~~ ENG 
Thou shakest thy head and hold’st it fear or sin To speak a truth | és . . . 2 Henry 1V~. i. 
She hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her Sh. Gis Boeke Se wP SZ. “Ale 


Pistol speaks nought but truth . . . .. . Wc ta ae SOs TRE eh CRS OB v. 
Whose right Suits not in native colours with the truth . Sh ; im Sage Aly a  Beaby Vii. 
Though the truth of it stands off as gross As black and is my eye will scarcely see it . . il. 
Thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. . . . i o doe ee 8 . iv. 


What means this silence? Dare no man answer in a case ‘of tenth ? fe a Mer ae Hews VI. ii. 
The truth appears so naked on my side That any purblind eye may findit out, . . . . © ii. 
Then for the truth and plainness of the case . . 1... a ae ee ee ee ae a 
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Trutu. — If secret powers Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts ~ « « «© 3 Henry VI. iv. 
O wonderful, when devils tell the truth!. . . . . » 0 «6 6 « « Richard 111. i. 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, But thus his simple truth must be abused ? ae © 
Truth should live from age to age, As ’t were retailed to all posterity. . . . . . oii. 
I am richer than my base accusers, That never knew what truth meant. . . Hears VIII. ii. 
Out with it boldly: truth loves open dealing . . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee ew te ew CO 
Here are some will thank you, If you speak truth . . . go ie we Tae Ge oe a a a MA 


Thou hast forced me, Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. . . . 2. . 1 6 ee) oh 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, Thy God’s, andtruth’s. . . .. . . . iit 
The good I stand on is my truth and honesty ae ; 8 coe OM 
Not ever The justice and the truth o’ the question carries The due 0” the verdict al ae ae OW 


Truth shall nurse her, Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her . me acs ee a 

To say the truth, true and not true. . : i See, NB” a Troi. and Cress. i. 
I ’ll prove this truth with'my three drops of blood Pe a a ee oe ee ee a ee ee 
What truth can speak truest not truer than Troilus. . . 1. 2. 6 6 ee ee ew ee OD 
I am as true as truth’s simplicity And simpler than the infancy oftruth. . . . . . . . iil 
Want similes, truth tired with iteration, As true as steel, as plantage tothe moon . . . ._ iii. 
After all comparisons of truth, As truth’s authentic author to be cited . . les Ge val vas ANG 


If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, When time is old and hath forgot itself Boe a AS 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, I with great truth catch mere simplicity . . iv. 
Some with cunning gild their copper crowns, With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare __ iv. 
Fear not my truth: the moral of my wit Is ‘ plain and true’; there ’s all the reach of it . . iv. 
But if I tell how these two did co-act, Shall I not lie in publishing StH Sr a Ge 


Insisting on the old prerogative And power ?’ the truth o’ the cause . . . . . Coriolanus, iii. 
I raised him, and I pawned Mine honour for histruth. . . . . ert. 
If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, My dreams presage some joyful 1 news Rom. gad Ful. v. 
To be afeard to tell greybeards the truth . .. . o 0 sw $Fulius Cesar, ii. 


Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, The instruments of darkness tell ustruths . . Macbeth, i. 
Two truths are told, As happy prologues to the swelling act. . . . 2» © «© «© «© »© «© ok 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, Commencing ina truth?, . . . . 2. 2 2 6 «© ol 
Reconciled my thoughts To thy good truth and honour... «© © © © 6 «© © © © © AW. 
And delight No less in truth than life . . . Se eB ee, ee Rr ete 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend That lies like trath eo Wis ie BS Baan Sk ce, OM 
And of the truth herein This present object made probation. . .. .. .. + Hamilet,i. 
Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth. . . 2. 0. 2 6 6 we ee we we ew we ii 
Doubt truth to be a liar; But never doubt [love . . . «© 2. 6 1 © © © © e ew ew ew) CAD 
If circumstances lead me, I will find Where truth is hid ; 
Let it be so; thy truth, then, be thy dower . . a oe oe ee ee ee King Lear, i. 
Truth ’s a dog must to kennel; he must be whipped Bute. 7 cw & ot & Soe es A 
He cannot flatter, he, An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth ! Livia Ge tee ea Ge SAL 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; Nor more nor ee DUCSO « 4 -& & 2S a 
I will maintain My truth and honour firmly 28 

Strong circumstances, Which lead directly to the door of braithi® 


With such full license as both truth and malice Have power to utter. . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 
That truth should be silent I had almost forgot . 2. 2 1 eee ee ee ee aL 


Truths would be tales, Where now half tales be truths .. iin Mas GP sees Saat ca ek SE, Fee” SANs 
Briefly die their joys That place them on the truth of girls and boys - 6 « « © Cymbeline, v 
Bitter torture shall Winnow the truth from falsehood ey a ae | v. 
For truth can never be confirmed enough, Though doubts did ever ‘sleep ‘ bn a Pericles; 
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~ 2 « « + Othello, iii. 


ae 


Try. — This breaking of his has been but a try for his friends. . . hn. 8 Timon of Athens, v 


Tus. — That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub Both filled and running » oe © « Cymbeline, i. 
TuBAL, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, Will furnish me . . . : | Mer. of Venice, \. 
Tuck. — Dismount thy tuck, be yare in thy preparation, for thy assailant’ is s quick Twelfth Night,iu. 


Tugspay.—He swore a thing to me on Monday night, which he forswore on Tuesday Mauch Ado, v. 


Turt. — Piercing a hogshead ! a good lustre of conceit inatuft ofearth . . Love's L. Lost, - 
Tuc. — Let myself and fortune Tug for the time tocome. . . . . . . . « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Beware your beard; I mean to tug it and to cuff yousoundly .... . . .1Henry VI. i. 


Se ee ee ee 


bee 
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TuGcrp. — As one that grasped And tugged for life and was by strength subdued 2 Heury V/. iii. 
So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune... 6 6 we wee ew ws Macbeth, iii. 
Tuition. — So | commit you — To the tuition of God. . . . . « Much Ada, i. 
TuMBLE.—Still be hammering treachery, ‘To tumble down thy husband and thyself 2 Henry V/. i. 
TUMBLED. — Asa little snow, tumbled about, Anon becomes a mountain. . . . Aéng John, iii. 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled past the throw . . . . . Cortolanus, v 


TUMBLER. — And wear his colours like atumbler’s hoop! . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 


TUMBLING. — Into the tumbling billows of the main . . . ~ 6 6 w ee Richard 111.1. 
TUMBLING-TRICK.—Is not a comonty a Christmas gambold or a tumbling trick ? T. of Shrew, Induc. 
Tun. — A tun of man is ahy companion. . . ee ew ew ew fw oe A Henry LVN. 
Tung. — Set all hearts 1’ the state To what tune ‘pleased hia: ear... 2 ew ew we) 6 Lempest, i. 


This is a very scurvy tune to sing ata man’s funeral . . oe a VE Se ee ee 


This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of Nobody ow Sve Be “et ee wt, AS 
What sayest thou to this tune, matter, and method? . . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
Why, how now? do you speak in the sick tune? . . 1 1. 1 ew ew ee we we Mitch Adda, iii. 
It would neither serve for the writing northetune . . . . . . « « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
To jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it with your feet... 2. 2. 6 2 6 ee) ill 
Keep not too long in one tune, but a snip and away... 1 ee ee ee ee wh 
*T is no matter how it be in tune, so it make noiseenough . . . . . « AS You Like It, iv. 
He sings several tunes faster than you ’ll tell money . . . . . . . ». « Winter's Tale, iv. 


He utters them as he had eaten ballads and all men’s ears grewtohistunes ...... W. 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, Straining harsh discords. . . . Romeoand Fultet, iii. 
Went it not so?— To the selfsame tune and words . . . . we we ee et ew) 6 Macbeth, i. 


Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune Hasnlet, iii. 


She chanted snatches of old tunes; As one incapable of her own distress . . . . . . © IV. 


Only got the tune of the time and outward habit of encounter . . . ..... 2 ee UY. 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers . . . . . . s+ - « « « King Lear, iv. 
My advocation is not nowintune . . 2. 2 6 6 ee ew ee ee we ww ww) Othello, iii. 
Then murder ’s out of tune, And sweet revenge grows harsh. . . . . as ae ceo estes es! MG 
TUNEABLE.—Your tongue’s sweet air More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s e: ear Mid. N. Dream, i. 
A cry more tuneable Was never hoilaed to, nor cheered with horn. . . Se Sie es a = AMS 


TuNnep. — And with an accent tuned in selfsame key Retorts to chiding fortune: Troi. and Cress. \. 
Some joy too fine, Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness . . . oa iil. 
O, you are well tuned now! But 1 ’ll set down the pegs that make this music . . " Othello, li. 

Turr. — One turf shall serve as pillow for us both; One heart, one bed . . Akid. N. Dream, ii. 
At his head a grass-green turf, At hisheelsa stone . . - « . Hamlet, iv. 


Tur. — Tester Ill have in pouch when thou shalt lack, Base Phiysian Turk ! ! Merry Wives, i. 


An you be not turned Turk, there ’s no more sailing by the star... . . «Much Ado, iii 
She defies me Like Turk to Christian . . . . 2 ee ee et @ © AS You Like It, iv. 


Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels . 2 2 2. 6 + 1 6 6 ee + » Richard /1. iv. 


Duer paid to the hearer than the Turk’s tribute. . 2. . 2. . 6 © « 6 6) 2 Henry IV. in. 
What, think you we are Turks or infidels?. 2. 2 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee) Richard 1/7. iii. 
If the rest of my fortunes turn Turk withme . . . . - 6 + 6 ee + ee - Hamilet, iti. 
In woman out-paramoured the Turk Weacigg ay cise oe 2! dae Coe er. cee ta cal cae ear aM. 
Nay, it is true, orelse TamaTurk . 2... - © 6 + © © © © . . Othello, ii. 
TurKEyY. — Fine linen, Turkey cushions bossed with pearl. . . . . - Tam. of the Shrew, ir. 
TurKEY-cockK. — Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock . . . . 6 2 ee ee ee ee Menry Viv. 
*T is no matter for his swellings nor his turkey-cocks . .- bs he ey et Hee cat OY 


TuRMOIL.—I ’Il rest, as after much turmoil A blessed soul doth 4 in ‘Elysium Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 


Turn. — If you turn not, you will return the sooner «6. ee ee ee ee ee ee 
If you have occasion to use me for your own turn, you shall find me yare . JAfeas. for Meas. iv. 
For your kindness I owe youa goodturn . 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
She ’s apt to learn and thankful for good turns. . . 1. 1 6 ee « )6Tam. of the Shrew, i. 


Oft good turns Are shuffied off with such uncurrent pay . . . . . . . « DZwelfth Night, iii. 


Hath power enough to serve ourturn ... . . « « Richard 11, iii. 
I see, changing his property, Turns to the golirest and most deadly hate gh ako Gece? ses “a Sh 
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Turn him to any cause of policy, ‘The Gordian knot of it he will unloose . . . . . Henry V.i. 


a. 


The smallest worm will turn being trodden on. . . Ue ag . « « «3 Henry VI. ii. 2 
Ye turn me into nothing: woe upon ye And all such false proféssoret. . . « Henry VITI. iii. 1. 
We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, When we have soiled them 770i. and Cress. ii. 2. 


Speed thee straight, And make my misery serve thy turn. . . . ..- © « « Coriolanus, iv. 


5- 


But, O, what form of prayer Can serve my turn?. . . . se ew we ew ew et Hamlet, iii. 3 


I follow him to serve my turn upon him: We cannot all be masters we ee ew  « Othello, i. 
She can turn, and turn, and yet go on, Andturn again. . . 2. 6. ee © ee eo ew ee 


Some truelove turned and not a false turned true. . . . . . »« Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


1. 
1. 


Did he live now, This sight would make him do a desperate turn . . . . ww + a Wey 

I ’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying The pangs of barred affections . . . .C. mbeline: i, 1. 
Spare your arithmetic: never count the turns; Once, andamillion!. . 2... 2... il. 4. 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn To any si creature. . 2. 2 2 6 « « Pericles: iv. 1. 
TurNcoaT. — Then is courtesy aturncoat. . . . . . « « Much Ado, i, 1. 
TuRNED. — Never so truly turned over and over as my Beer self ir in love ane er 
2. 

I. 


We turned o’er many books together: he is furnished with my Sainion . . « Mer, of Venice, iv. 
In a new hat and an old jerkin, a pair of old breeches thrice turned . . Tams. of the Shrew, iii. 
How quickly the wrong side may be turned outward! . . . « Lwelfth Night, iii. 

All the shrouds wherewith my life should sail Are turned to one eihread one little hair Aing Fohn, v. 
I know them to be as true-bred cowards as ever turned back. . .. . . « . 1 Henry LV.i. 
This house is turned upside down . . . . ss adie a te go Skew ee ee, 
He turned me about with his finger and his thumb, as one would set up 3 a top . . Coriolanus, iv. 


TuRNING. — At the very next turning, ‘turnof nohand . . .. .. . . «. Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes And whistles in hissound . . As You Like /t, ii. 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, Your pensto lances . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Turning past evils to advantages . . . 2. . ss . fs Be ae Ge AVS 
A’ parted even just between twelve and one, even at ihe turning o” ‘the tide. . « « « Henry V, ii. 
She is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and variation . ....... . i 
If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. . ... . Macbeth, ii. 

Turnips.—I had rather be set quick i’ the earth And bowled to death with turnips Merry Wives, iii. 

Turpu. — Stephen Sly and old John Naps of Greece And Peter ote Tam. of the Shrew, Induc. 

Turpitupg. — Minds swayed by eyes are full of turpitude . . . . . « Trot. and Cress. v. 

TurRTLE. — I will find you twenty lascivious turtles ere one chaste man. . . . Merry Wives, ii. 
We ’ll teach him to know turtles from jays... 2 6. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 
Will these turtles be gone? . . . . ao ee. ee Ge ee og. eae Doves ZL, Last, Avs 
O slow-winged turtle ! shall a buzzard take thee? . . . . . ©. . Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
So turtles pair, That never mean to part. . .. . 2 ee ew ew wt Winter's oo iv. 
I, an old turtle, Will wing me to some withered bough - Oe ae" Vv. 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, As sun to day, as turtle to her: mate Troi. and C ress. iil. 


‘TURTLE-DOvVES. —Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves That could not live asunder 1 Henry VJ. ii. 
Tutor.— Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes Of beauty’s tutors. . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Heaven bless thee from a tutor, and discipline come not nearthee! . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Famed be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature Thrice famed, beyond al] erudition . . . i 
I will say of it, It tutors nature. . . . ~ « « « Limon of Athens, it 
Be not too tame neither, but let your own diséretion be your tutor oe eo ee ee Hamlet, iii. 
TuTorep.— Not being tried and tutored in the world. . . . « » « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i re 
Their sons are well tutored by you, and their daughters profit very greatly . . Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
Hath been tutored in the rudiments Of many desperate studies. . . . « As You Like It, v. 
Twain.—Let Mars divide eternity in twain, And givehim half . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
TweELveE.— May in the sworn twelve havea thief or two Guiltier than him they try Meas. for Meas. ii. 
TWELVEMONTH.— Befall what will befall, 711 jest a twelvemonth in an hospital . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
That men shall swear I have discontinued school Above atwelvemonth . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I shall iaugh at thisatwelvemonth hence . . . ~ - « « Richard /17. iii. 
Twenty. — I will find you twenty lascivious turtles ere one chaste man .. . Merry Wives, ii 
And I as rich in having such a jewel As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl Two Gen.of Verona,ii. 
She’il be up twenty timesanight. ... . we ew ww ew ww Much Ado, ii. 
Not one wise man among twenty that will praise himself . ee ee ee ee ee 
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Twenty. — I can easier teach twenty what were good tobe done. . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 


2. 
Twenty more such namesand menas these Which never were. . . . Tam. of the Shrew, Induce. 2. 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, Youth's a stuff will not endure . . . (wel/th Night, ii. 3. 
And grew a twenty years removed thing While one would wink. . 2... 1. we ee eC 
1 would there were no age between sixteen and three-and-twenty .« . . .. . Winter's Take, iii. 3. 
Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows... ~ 0 6 ew ew ee Richard 11, ii. 2. 
O for a fine thief, of the age of two and twenty or thereabouts Peo. ww ww ot Henry LV. iii. 3. 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing Richard ///. iv. 2. 
He would kiss you twenty witha breath. 2. 2. 2 6 1 7 ee ew ew we Henry VIII i 4 
What a head have I! It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 5. 
Let no assembly of twenty be without a score of villains . . . . . . Limon of Athens, iii. 6. 
He that cuts off twenty years of life Cuts off so many years of fearing death . Fulius Cesar, iii. 1. 


With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, And push us from our stools. . . . Mlacbeth, iii. 4 
And there ’s not a nose among twenty but can smellhim . . . .« «©... . King Lear, iis 4. 


I have seen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. . . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, He is twenty men to one . ; bs 8S SAV: 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, And leave eighteen . . 2 <Comlelied het. 
Twice.— A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings home full numbers » « Much Ado, i. i. 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting theetwice? . . ~ eo + © « Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
It is twice blest; It blesseth him that gives and him that ‘akes. gies Zee. cs . Wet 
This and much more, much more than twice all ths . . . ae Rickard 17. iii. 3. 
Twice saying ‘pardon’ doth not pardon twain, But makes one pardon Strong . . 2. 2. we OW 
He spake it twice, And urged it twice together . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 e 2. ww ee eg WE: 
Contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice on the banns . ee ae Hervey IV. iv. 2. 
I have been merry twice and once ere now @ le el ee hee OP A te ew ener TON 3; 
O, twice my father, twiceam I thy son!. . . . . oe eo © «© ©) t Henry VI. iv. 6. 
The early village-cock Hath twice done salutation to the n morn . - ». «© Richard 177. v. 3. 
For they say an old man istwiceachild. . . . ia SO Se: Re, Hamilet, We: 
I had rather than twice the worth of her she had ne’er come Were: - - 2 « « « Pericles, iv. 6. 


Twick-ToOLp.— Life is as tedious as a twice-told taleVexing the dull ear of a drowsy man King Yohn, iii. 4. 
Twic.— As fond fathers, Having bound up the threatening mee of birch . . . Aleas. for Meas. i. 3. 

They are limed with the twigs that threatenthem . . . wee ew ww te AMS Well, iii. 5. 
TwiGGEN. — 1 ’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. ‘ ; . . Othello, ii. 3. 
Twtn. — An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin Than these two creatures . « Twelfth Night, v. 1. 


TwINn-BORN. — O hard condition, Twin-born with greatness! . . . 2 we ww) Menry Vi ive. 
Twine.— Being that I flow in grief, The smallest twine may lead me . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Twink. — That in a twink she won metoher love. . . . . . . . . Yam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
TWINKLING, — In the twinkling of aneye. . ; wee we ew we Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
TwinNED. — Though he had twinned with me, boil ata birth. We we ee we ORT oy tie. 3. 

And the twinned stones Upon the numbered beach . . . . ~ 2 + «  Cymbeline, i. 6 


Twist. — Was ’t not to this end That thou began’st to twist so ee a tony 2. 2. . 0 Auch Ado, i. 1 


Breaking his oath and resolution like A twist of rottensikk . . . . . . «. . Cortolanus, v. 6. 
Twit. — She twits me with my falsehood to my friend . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iv. 2. 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age And twit with cowardice aman half dead?1 Henry V/. iii. 2. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem . . . . «1 ee ee ew ee Mid. N. Dreant, iii. 2. 
I know a trick worth two of that, i’ faith . . . . SA apa w » . «1 Henry IV. ii. 1. 
I have peppered two of them ; two I am sure I have paid a abi Bh WE WB a as oe te GE a Ge. Ae 
O monstrous ! eleven buckram men grown out oftwo! . . . .. . he ee eee er 
Two-HEADED. — Now, by two-headed Janus, Nature hath framed strange fellows. Mer. of Venice, i i. 3. 
Typg. — The high imperial type of this earth’s glory . . . . . . «6 «© « «© )0 Richard 111. Ww. 4. 
Tall stockings, Short blistered breeches, and those types of travel . . . . . « Henry VIII. 1. 3. 
TYRANNOUS. — But it is tyrannous To use itlikeagiant. . . . . . . =. Meas. for Meas. ii. 2. 
The tyrannous and bloody deed isdone . . . «1 ws ee we ew te ew) Richard ITT, iv. 3. 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. . 3 . . Airing Lear, iii. 4. 
Tyranny. — The tyranny of her sorrows takes all velihnod from her cheek. ~ « All’s Weill, iv. 
Your own weak-hinged fancy, something savours Of tyranny . . . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
Innocence shall make False accusation blush and tyranny Tremble at patience . . . . «~~ iii. 2. 
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TyRanny. — Insulting tyranny begins to jet Upon the innocent . . . . . . Richard II. ii. @& 
Bruised underneath the yoke oftyranny. . . . 2. 1. « © «© © © © «© © v. 2 
Best of my flesh, Forgive my tyrapny © 6 ee ee ee ee Cavilansiss Vv. 3. 
Liberty ! Freedom! Tyranny isdead! . . . . . » Fulins Caesar, iii. 1. 
Great tyranny ! lay thou thy basis sure, For goodness dare not check thee . . « « Macbeth, iv. 3 
Boundless intemperance In nature isatyranny . . ghey? ae tS ee ES 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough For nature endure ~ 2 . « « « King Lear, iti. 4. 


For thy escape would teach me tyranny, To hang clogs onthem ... . e 2 - Othello, i i. 3 
TYRANT. — This would make mercy swear and play the tyrant . ... . ‘Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
His lines would ravish savage ears And plant in tyrants mild humility . . Loves L. Lost, iv. 3 
My chief humour is foratyrant. . . ~ « « 0 Mid. N. Dream, i i. 2. 
For how can tyrants safely govern home, Unless abroad they ‘purchase great alliance? 3 Henry VJ. iii. 3. 
Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! Dove-feathered raven! . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2. 
For the whole space that ’s in the tyrant’s grasp, And the rich East toboot . . . Macbeth, iv. 3. 
The tyrant custom, most grave senators . . . . + 6-6 6 8 © @ ee te © Othello, i. 3. 


U. 


Ucuier.—The more fair and crystal is the sky, The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly Richard 7. i. 1. 
Ucty. — I am as ugly as a bear; For beasts that meet me run away for fear. Mid. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
Like the toad, ugly and venomous, Wears yet a precious jewel in his head . As You Like /t, ii. 1. 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell Asthou shalt be . . ... . . « King Fokn, iv. 3. 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly ‘Than ever they were fair . « « Henry VIII. i. 2. 
He hath a daily beauty in his life That makes me ugly. . . . . . + «. « « « Othello, v. 1. 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me Thou wouldst appear most ugly . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5. 
U.yssgs.—Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, And, like a Sinon, take anotherTroy 3 Henry VJ. iii. 2. 
Unser. — With a kind of umber smirch my face . . ; . . As You Like It, i. 3. 
UmBERED. —Through their paly flames Each battle sees the other’ s umbered face Henry V. iv. Prol. 
UmBRAGE. — Who else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more... . . . Hamlet, v. 2. 
Umprrg. — There is three umpires in this matter, as I understand . . . . . Merry Wives, i.1. 
Whom right and wrong Have chose as umpire 6B a We ewe es ee ove’s Li Lost we 


Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries . . . . i Henry VI. ii. 5. 
UNABLE.—With rough and all-unable pen, Our bending a author hath pursued the story Henry V. Epil. 
Sapless age and weak unable limbs . . . ; are . . Henry V1. iv. 5. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable bs. ae oe . . . « King Lear,i.t. 
UNACCOMMODATED man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal asthouart. . . . ili, 4. 
UNaccusToMED, — What unaccustomed cause procures her hither? . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Shall give him such an unaccustomed dram... . : ae ae me wee: | 
An unaccustomed spirit Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts: ge Ta, Se he a OM 
These apparent prodigies, The unaccustomed terror of this night . . . . . Fulius Caesar, ii. 
UNACHING. — Show them the unaching scars which I should hide . . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 
UNACQUAINTED. — Am become As new into the world, strange, unacquainted 7roz. and Cress. iii. 
Unactive.— Idle and unactive, Still cupboarding the viand . . .. . =. . . Cortolanus, i. 
UNADVISEDLY. — Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes. . . . . « « Richard ITT. iv. 
UNAGREEABLE. — Please you, gentlemen, The time is unagreeable to this ‘business Tim. of Athens, ii. 
UNANELED. — Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, No reckoning made . . . . Hamlet, i. 


UNapPTNEss. — That unaptness made your minister, Thus to excuse yourself . Timon of Athens, ii. 
UNBAKED. — Made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in his colour . . Ad/’s Well, iv. 
UNBASHFUL.—With unbashful forehead woo The means of weakness and debility As You Ltke It, ii. 
UNBECOMING. — It had been asa gap in our great feast, And all-thing unbecoming . Macéeth, iii. 
UNBEGOTTEN, — Shall give a holiness, a purity, To the yet peacaea sin of times King Yokn, iv. 
UNBIDDEN guests Are often welcomest when they are gone. . . . . . & Henry V7, ii, 
UNBLBSSED. — Every inordinate cup is unblessed and the mneredientl is a devil ~ « . Othello, ii. 
Unsorn. — Never so much as in a thought unborn Did I offend. . . . . . As Vou Like It, i. : 
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Unsorn. — Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, Is coming towards me . Richard IT. ii. 
The children yet unborn Shall feel this day as sharp tothemasthorn . ....... «WW. 
A prodigy of fear and a portent Of broached mischief to the unborn times . . .1 Henry IV. v. 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. . .... - oe ew ee SFulins Cesar, iii. 

UNBREATHED. — And now have toiled their unbreathed memories . . . . Mid. N. Dream, v 

UNBREECHED.— Methoughts I did recoil Twenty-three years,and saw myself unbreeched Hin. Tale, i. 

UNBRIDLED. —This is not well, rash and unbridied boy . . . . ~ ee. As Well, iii. 


My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown ‘Too headstrong for thele mother 1 rot.& Cress. iti. 2. 


UNBRUISED.— Where unbruised youth with unstuffed brain Doth couch his limbs Romeo & Juliet, ii. 
UNBUTTONING thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after noon. . . . . 1 Henry IV. i, 
UNCAPABLE Of pity, void and empty From any dram of mercy. . . . . «Mer. of Venice, iv. 
UNCERTAIN. — As ’t were, a man assured of a— Uncertain life, and sure death. . Adl’s Well, ii. 
How this spring of love resembleth The uncertain glory of an April day! Zwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do them . . . . . Limon of Athens, v 
UNCERTAINTY.— Until | know this sure uncertainty, I ’ll entertain the offered fallacy Com. of Err. ii. 
Here remain with your uncertainty! Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts! Covsolanus, iii. 
Uncrivit. — Let go that rude uncivil touch, Thou friend of an ill fashion! Two Gen of Verona, v. 
This is as uncivil as strange . . . ~ . © © Lwelfth Night, iii. 
Unc wasp. — In her bosom I'll inelasy; my heart And ‘take her heating prisoner . Mauch Ado, i. 
And now I will unclasp a secret book . . . . . . « 1 Henry IV. i, 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts To avery. ticklish reader . . Tvot.and Cress. iv. 
UNCLASPED. —I have unclasped To thee the book even of my secret soul. . . Zwel/th Night, i. 
Uncis. — Grace me no grace, norunclemenouncle. . ...... .- =. . Richard /1. ii. 
O my prophetic soul! Myuncle!. . . . ee we a ee 2 amilety 
UNCLEAN. — Where an unclean mind carries virus qualities Clk teow oS oe 4 IE Well: 
UNcLoc. — It would unclog my heart Of what lies heavy to’t. . . . . 1. . . Cortolasus, iv. 
UNCOM PREHENSIVE. — Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps. . . . Zvrot. and Cress. iti. 
UNCONFIRMED. — That shows thou art unconfirmed . . . . . « + « « Much Ado, iii. 
UNCONSIDERED.— Was likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered trifies. » . 6 « Winter's Tale, iv. 


UNCONSTANT.—Do not frown upon my faults, For I will henceforth be no more unconstant 3 Hen. V/.v. 


Such unconstant starts are we like tohave. . . ca es we » » Meng Lear, 1. 
UNCONSTRAINED. — Will you with free and dnéanstraiied shal ~ 2 e « « « . Much Ado, iv. 
UncTion. — Lay not that flattering unction to yoursoul. . . . . . . . + « Hamlet, iii. 
UNCURABLE. — Stop the rage betime, Before the wound do grow uncurable . « 2 Henry V1. iii. 

Uncurable discomfit Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts . 2. . 2. 1. 2 1. 6 ee OU. 
Uncur-s. — That now uncurls Even as an adder when shedoth unroll . . .) . Vitus Andron. ii. 
UNCURRENT. — Oft good turns Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay . . Twelfth Night, iii. 

Like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked within the ring . . . . . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
UnpDEAF. — My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. . . . 2. « Richard 11. ii. 


UNDEEDED. — Or else my sword with an unbattered edge I sheathe again undeeded . Macéeth, v. 
Unper. — Why, stand-under and under-stand isallone. . . . . . » Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 


Under the greenwood tree Who loves toliewithme . . . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
UNpDERCREST. — To undercrest your good addition To the fairness of my power . Coriolanus, i. 
UNDER-GROUND. — A spirit raised from depth of under-ground . . . . . . . 2 Henry V/.i. 
UNDERHAND. — By underhand means laboured to dissuade him . . . . . . As YouLike It, i. 
UNpDERLINGS. — Is not in our stars, But in ourselves, that we are underlings . $ulins Caesar, i. 
UNDER-SKINKER. — Clapped even now into my hand by an under-skinker . . . 1 Henry [Vii 
UNDERSTAND. — You must understand he goes but to see a noise that he heard Md. N. Dream, iii. 

I say nothing to him, for he understands not me, norT him . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 

I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning. . . tena oes 2 MMs 

I understand thy kisses and thou mine, And that’s a feeling disputation ge Se: UE Henry TV. An. 

I do partly understand your meaning. — Why then, rejoice therefore. . . . . Henry V. iii. 

T understand a fury in your words, But not the words . . . . «+ 2...» « + Othello, iv. 


UNDERSTANDING. — Fortune hath conveyed to my understanding . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
For thy more sweet understanding, awoman . . . 2 6 + «© « « 6 « « Lowe's L. Lost, i. 
Thou perishest: or, to thy better understanding, diest. . . . « « « « As You Like It, v. 
I speak as my understanding instructs me 2... 1 6 6 ww ww et w= Winter's Tale, i. 
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UNDERSTANDING. — I am only old in judgement and understanding. . . . . . 2Menvy IV. 1.2 


I think his understanding is bereft. . . . . « « 3 Henry VI. ii. 
I had thought I had had men of some aoderstandiie And gisdow of my council Henry Vil/. v. 
‘A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, An understanding simple and unschooled . . Hasslet, i. 


Whatsoever else shall hap to-night, Give it an understanding, but notongue ..... . .i- 


UNpDERsTOOD.—Those that understood him smiled at one another and shook their heads Fudins Caesar, i. 


UNDERTAKER, — Nay, if you be an undertaker, lamfor you . . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 


6. 
3- 
2. 

2 


2. 

4- 

UNDERTAKING. — It is virtuous to be constant in any undertaking . . . . Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 
Your free undertaking cannot miss A thriving issue . . . . . «. Winter's Tale, ii. 2. 
Nor nothing monstrous neither ?— Nothing, but our undertakings . . . « Lvot. and Cress. iti. 2. 
Fordoes itself And leads the will to desperate undertakings . . . . ... . . Hamlet, ii. 1. 
UNDERVALUED. — Being ten times undervalued to tried gold . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 7. 
UNDERWRITE in an observing kind His humorous predominance. . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
UNDESERVER. — The undeserver may sleep, when the man of action is caled on. 2 Henry 1V. ii. 4. 
UNDESERVING as I am, My duty pricks meon . . . « « Lwo Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
UNDISTINGUISHABLE. — These things seem small and ‘undistinguishable . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
UNDIVIDABLE, incorporate, Am better than thy dear self’s better aah . « « Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
UNDIVULGED crimes, Unwhipped of justice. ; » 2 eo oo King Lear, iii. 2. 
Unpo. — That parchment, being scribbled o’er, should onde aman... . . 2 Henry V1. Ww. 2. 
This petty brabble will undo usall. . . . . we ew ew ew ew we Lihus Andron, ii. 1. 
We must speak by the card, or equivocation will aifdoad us... . . 6 « © © ») Malet, vo 1. 
UNDoNE, and forfeited to cares for ever! . . ‘ ~ 2 « ee Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
I reckon this always, that a man is never endone till he be hanged . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 5. 
He’s dead, he’s dead, he’s dead! We are undone, lady, we are undone! Romeo and Frudltet, iii. 2. 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish Things done, undone . . . . . $slétts Cesar, iv. 2. 
That which rather thou dost fear to do Than wishest should be undone . . . . . Macbeth, i. 5. 
UNDREAMED. — To unpathed waters, undreamed shores. . . ‘ . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Uneasy. — Then happy low, lie down! Uneasy lies the head that wearsacrown 2 Henry /V. iii. 1. 
UNEDUCATED. — Unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, untrained . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
UNEFFECTUAL, — And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire . . . 2 1 ew ew we ew es) Hamlet, i. 5. 
UnevEN. — All is uneven, And every thing is left atsix andseven . . . . . . Richard /1. ii. 2. 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways Draws out ourmiles . . . ..... . #3 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles afoot withme. . . .1 Henry JV. ii. 2. 
Uneven is the course, I like it not. . ae ae Rinizo and Fuliet, iv. x. 
UNEXPRESSIVE.—Carve on every tree The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she As You Like It, iii. 2. 
UNFAITHFUL. — Chosen out of the gross band of the unfaithful . . . . . . iv. fr. 
UNFASHIONABLE. — So lamely and unfashionable That dogs bark atme . .. . | Richard II. i. 1. 
UNFEELING fools can with such wrongs dispense . . . . . 2 « - «© + Com.of Ervors, ii. 1. 
UNFELLOWED. — In his meed he’s unfellowed . .. . . . « « Hamlet, v. 2. 
UnFELT thanks, which more enriched Shall be your love and labour’ S recompense Richard 11. ii. 4 
For unfelt imagination, They often feel a world of restless cares . . . . . « Richard //1,i. 4 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office Which the false man does easy. . . » « Macbeth, ii. 3. 
UnFirM.—However we do praise ourselves, Our fancies are more giddy and atin Twelfth Night, it. 4 
Are not you moved, when all the sway of earth Shakes like a thing unfirm? . $léus Caesar, i. 3. 
UNFLEDGED. — In those unfledged days was my wifeagirl. . . . . . « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Do not dull thy palm with entertainment Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade . AHarmilet,i. 3. 
UnFocp. —I shall unfold to thee, as we are going. . . oe ew ww) $ttdius Caesar, ii. 1. 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word Would harrow ap thy soul. . . . . . Hamelet,i. 5. 
This honest creature Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds . .. . ene Hii. 3. 
UnFo.pinG. — To my unfolding lend your prosperousear . . . ... » ee ae 
UNFORFEITED. — They are wont To keep obliged faith unforfeited . . . . | Mer. of v enice, ii. 6. 
UNFORTUNATE. —I am that he, that unfortunate he . . ‘ a: You Like It, iii. 2. 
2. 


UNGALLED. — Why, let the stricken deer go weep, The hart ungalled play - . « « Hamlet, iii. 
UNGARTERED. — Your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet unbanded . As You Like /t, iii. 
His stockings fouled, Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ankle ... . ~ » Hamedet, ii, 
UNGENTLENESS. — You have done me much ungentleness . . . . . As You Like It, v. 
Unaractous. — That word ‘ grace’ In an ungracious mouth is but profane . . . Rickard lJ. ii. 
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UNGRACIouS. — Do not, as some ungracious pastorsdo . . 2... .... =. . Hamlet, i. 
UNGRATEFUL. — In common worldly things, ’tis called ungrateful . 2...) .) . Richard /7/1/. ii. 
Unnarr. — 1 ’ll spurn thine eyes Like balls before me: I ‘il unhairthy head . Ant. and Cleo, ii. 
UNHANDSOME. — Were she other than she is, she were unhandsome . . . . . <Aduch Ada, i. 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse Betwixt the wind and his nobility 2.0. 1 Heary LV. i. 
UNHANGED. — There live not three good men unhanged in England . . . .. . . Oh 
UNHAPPIED. — By you unhappied and disfigured clean . . 1. . 1. 1 «ee Richard 11. iii. 
Unuapricy. — There might be thought, Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily . Hamlet, iv. 


UNHAPPiNgEsS.—She hath often dreamed of unhappiness and waked herself with laughing Afuch A do, ii. 


UNHAPPY. — ‘Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy . . ~ 2 2 «© AS Vou Like It, ii. 
Unvhappy day, too late, O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, land thy state . . Richard //. ii 
Unhappy that | am, I cannot heave My heart into my mouth 6 a ee we ng Geary i. 


I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking . . 2. . 2 2. e+ © © «© © « ©) Othello, ii. 

Unhappy was the clock That struckthe hour! . . . - . . « Cymbeline, v 

And make a conquest of unhappy me, Whereas no glory’s weotal toovercome .. . fericles, i. 
UNHEEDFUL vows may heedfully be broken . . ; . . Two Gen. of Verona, it. 


UNHOPEFULLEsST. — Benedick is not the onhopetullest husband that Iknow. . . Much Ada, ii. 


UNnousED. — I would not my unhoused free condition Put into c.rcumscription . . . Othello, i 
UNHOUSELED, disappointed, unaneled, No reckoning made. . . ... . . . .Hanilet, i. 
UNHURTFUL. — You imagine me too unhurtful an opposite. . . . . . . Meas. Jor Meas. iii. 
Unicorn. — Now I will believe That there are unicorns. . . . . . - « © © « Lempest, ii. 

He loves to hear That unicorns may be betrayed with trees . . . . 1 ew) Ftslius Cesar, ii. 
UNINHABITABLE and almost inaccessible . . . . ef th. 1 Se a es ob . « Tempest, ii. 
Union. — Seeming parted, But yet an union in partition . Bitar by ae tae oa Se Mid. N. Dream, iit. 
Untty. — Make me happy in your unity . . 1. 1 6 ee ee ew ee ee) Richard 111, in. 

If there be rule in unity itself, This isnot she. . . . 1... « « . «© Trot. and Cress. v. 

Uproar the universal peace, confound A‘l unity on earth . . 2. 1 1 we eee Macbeth, iv. 


UNIVERSAL plodding poisons up The nimble spirits in the arteries . . «@ . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
In the universal world, or in France, or in England. . . . 6. 2. ee se) Henry V. iv. 


Uproar the universal peace, confound All unity onearth . . . . . . + . . Macbeth, iv. 
UNIVERSE.—Creeping murmur and the poring dark Fills the wide vessel of the universe Henry V.iv. Pro 
UNKEpT. — Stays me here athome unkept . . . soe ew ew ew ww 1 AS You Like It, i. 
Unkinp. — Thou art not so unkind As man’s sneratitude: atin Val wal Ve ae Ss Gey er OR Re Rey 

None can be called deformed but the unkind . . . . ~ « © ») Lwelfth Night, iit. 

To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove mankind. 1 oe e ee . Hamlet, ii. 
UNKINDEST. — This was the most unkindest cut ofall . . .... . . . Fulins Cesar, iii. 


UNKINDNEsS. — I hope we shall drink down all unkindness . . . . . 1. 0 Alerry Wives, i. 
Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard . . . . . « «© «© Comedy of Errors, ii. 
And thy unkindness be like crooked age. . eg a as de oe AR ehar a TL. 
Give me a bow! of wine. In this I bury all anlndaess . Fulins Cesar, iv. 


Who may I rather challenge for unkindness Than pity for mischance! ~- - . . « Macbeth, iii. 
She hath tied Sharp-toothed unkindness, like a vulture, here . . . . . . . King Lear, i. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness . . . ae ee ae ee er ee ee ee | 
Unkindness may do much; And his unkindness may defeat rie life ~ 2 + we es ) Othello, iv. 
UNKNIT that threatening unkind brow. . . . . . ~ . « « Tam. of the Shrew, v 


Unvacr. — What’s the matter, That you unlace your Peputation thus? . . . . . Othello, ii. 
UNLESSONED. — To term in gross, Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised Mer. of Venice, iii. 
UNLETTERED. — That unlettered small-knowing soul. . . . . . . . « « Love’s L. Lost, i. 
UNLICKED. — Like to a chaos, or an unlicked bear-whelp . . . . . . . . 3 Henry V'/. iit. 
Unurxe. — Make not impossible That which but seems unlike . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
UNLIMITED. — Scene individable, or poem unlimited . . . . . . . ee eee) Hamlet, it. 
UNLINEAL. — Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, No son of mine succeeding A/acéeth, iti. 
UNLOCKED. — My person, my extremest means, Lie all unlocked to your occasions Mer. of Venice, i. 
UNLOOKED. — But by some unlooked accident cut off . . . «-. « ee + +) Richard I. i. 
UNcovep. — But miserable most, to love unloved . . . . « . « « « + Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
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UNMANNERED dog! stand thou, when I eommand. . .....-. . « « « Richard IIT. i. 2. 


UNMANNERLY. — | ’ll rather be unmannerly thantroublesome. . ... . . Merry Wives, i. 
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UNMANNERLY. — Being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
As the soldiers bore dead bodies by, He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly 1 Henry JV. i. 3. 
Forgive me, If I have used myself unmannerly . . . . . . . . « «© «) Henry VIII. iii. 1. 

UNMASK.—The chariest maid is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty to the moon Hamlet, i. 3. 


UNMASTERED. — Or your chaste treasure open To his unmastered importunity . . . Maer es tS 
UNMATCHABLE. — Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty . .. . Troelfeh Night, i. 5. 
So unmatchable, Shall give a holiness, a purity . . . 1... . 1. 4... . King John, iv. 3. 


Their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage . . . 1 2 1 ee ee ew ew ew) Henry Vy iti. 7. 
UNMELLowED. — His head unmellowed, but his judgement ripe . . . Two Gen. of lerona, ii. 4. 
UNMITIGATED. — With public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour JM/uch A do, iv. 3. 
UNMovING. — For the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving finger at! . . . . Othello, iv. 2. 
UxmusicaL.—A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, And harsh in sound to thine Cor7olanus, iv. 5. 
Unmuzzve. — Now unmuzzle your wisdom... 1 we ee ww ew AS Fou Like Jt, i. 2. 
UNNATURAL. — Let me be cruel, not unnatural: I will speak daggers toher. . . . Haslet, iii. 2 
UNNUMBERED. —The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, They are all fire Fudins Cesar, iii. 1 

The murmuring surge, That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes . . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 
UNPACK my heart with words, And fall a-cursing, like a very drab . . . . . . . Hanitlet, ii. 2. 
Unpvatip-ror. — Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk... . 0... Cynibeline, iii. 3. 
UnpaTHenD. — To unpathed waters, undreamed shores . . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
Unpka the basket on the house’s top, Let the birds fly . . . . .. . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 4. 
UNPERFECTNEsS. — One unperfectness shows me another . . . . . . . «+ © « Othello, ii. 3. 
UNPITIED let me die, And well deserved . . ... . DRE as BY cas oe es All's Well, it. 1. 

But at hand, at hand, Ensues his piteous and unpitied end re . . Richard 17.1. 4 
Unpvausive. — He’il question me Why such unplausive eyes are bert on him Trot. and Cress. iii. 3. 
UNPLEASANT’ ST.— Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words That ever blotted paper! A/er. of Ven. iii. 2. 
UNPLEASING.— Sings so out of tune, Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps Romeo & Fuliet, iii. 5, 
UNPOLISHED, uneducated, unpruned, untrained. . . . . 1...) CL ove’s L. Lost, iv. 2. 
UnpRACTISED. — To term ih gross, Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 

Less valiant than the virgin in the night, And skilless as unpractised infancy Zvro/. and Cress. i. 1. 
UN PREGNANT. — Makes me unpregnant And dull to all proceedings. . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 4. 


Unpregnant of my cause, And can say nothing . . ....... =... . Hamlet, ii. 2. 
UNPROFITABLE. — Come, come, no more of this unprofitable chat . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 1. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable Seem to me all the uses of this world! . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
UNPRUNED. — Unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, untrained . . . . . «3 «Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
UnquikT meals make ill digestions . 2. 1. 1 1. 6 ee ee we ww ew te) Con, of Ervors, v. 


i 
You may thank the unquiet time for your quiet o’er-posting that action . . . . 2 Henry JV.i. 2 
The scambling and unquiet time Did push it out of farther question . . . . . . Henry Vii. 
I wonder he is so fond To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers . . . . .) Richard 117. iii. 2 

Ungquietness, — A fool that betroths himself to unquietness . . . . . 1. . «0 Much Ado, i. 3 

UNREAL. — With what’s unreal thou coactive art, And fellow’st nothing . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 

UNREGARDED. — My old limbs lie lame And unregarded age in corners thrown As Vou Le It, ii. 3 

UNREMOVEABLE. — How unremoveable and fixed he is In his own course. . . . Avng Lear, ii. 4 

UNREMOVEABLY. — H:s discontents are unremoveably Coupled to nature . . Timon of Athens, v. 1 

UNRESPECTIVE. — I will converse with iron-witted fools And unrespective boys. Richard //T. iv. 2 

4 


Unrest. — Rest thy unrest on England’s lawfulearth . 2... 1. 1 1 2 wee eee OU 
But let her rest in her unrest awhile . . . 2... 2. ~ 2 0 © © Litus Andron., iv. 2. 
Unru.y. — But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale And feeds fowl home . Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
Your town is troubled with unruly boys... .. Gin ke “Ee a ee Me 8 
Like unruly children, make their sire Stoop with oppression ct their prodigal wcicht Richard iT iit. 4. 
The night has been unruly: where we lay, Our chimneys were blown down... Afacbeth, ii. 3. 
The unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring withthem. . . . King Lear,i. 1 
UNSATISFIED. — Though he were unsatisfied in getting, Which wasasin. . . Henry VIII. iv. 2 
UNscHOOLED. — An understanding simple and unschooled . . . . . « . « « «)~=©amstlet, i. 2. 
UNSCISSARED shall this hair of mine remain, Though I showillin’t. . . . ... . Pevrtcles, iii. 3. 
UNSEASONABLE. — At any unseasonable instant of the night . . . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 2 


Like an unseasonable stormy day . . . 2. . 2. 1 6 we ew ew ew we) Richard JT, iii. 2. 
Unsecret, — Who shall be true to us, When we are so unsecret to ourselves? Zvoz. and Cress. iii. 2. 
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UNSHUNNABLE. — ’T is destiny unshunnable, like death. . . . . . . 2. + © Othello, iii. 


UNSHUNNED. — An unshunned consequence; it must beso. . . . . . . Meas for Meas. iii. 
UNstF TED. — You speak like a green girl, Unsifted in such perilous circumstance . . Hanilet, i. 
UNSINEWED. — May to you, perhaps, seem much unsinewed, But yet to me they are strong. __ iv. 
UNSKILFUL. — Though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but.make the judicious grieve . . iii. 
UnsouGutT. — Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought . . . . . . .Com. of Errors, i. 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better 2. 2... 1. 2. ee) Swelfth Night, iii. 
UNSPEAKABLE. — To speak my griefs unspeakable. . . . - « Com. of Errors, i. 
UNSPHERE. — Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths. - . . Winter's Tale, i. 
UnsrorTtrep. — A heart unspotted is not easily daunted . . . - « . 2 Heury VI. iii. 
UnstTAtip. — For such as I am all true lovers are, Unstaid and skittish:: . . « Lwelfth Night, ii. 
UNSTAINED. — With a heart full of unstained love. . . oo ew we wwe King Sohn, ii. 
UNSUITABLE. — Out of fashion: richly suited, but aneditable ee ew oe a a ow AE AP eA: 
UNTAINTED. — What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! . . . . . 2 Henry V1. iii. 
UNTAUGHT. — As the soldiers bore dead bodies by, He called them untaught knaves 1 Henry JV. i. 
O thou untaught! what manners isinthis? . . . . . . «6 . « « « Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
To royalty unlearned, honour untaught . . . . wee ew wt ew ww ew) Cy mbeline, iv. 
UntuHink. — To ainithink your speaking And to saysonomore .... . . Henry VI1T. ii. 
UNTHOUGHT. — I leave my duty a litle unthought of and speak out of my injury 7we//th Night, v. 
As the unthought-on accident is guilty To what we wildly du. . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
UNTHRIFTY. — Our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge . . . . . 2. ee eCOUY: 
UNTIMELY. — Prodigious and untimely brought tolight. . . . . . . . «) . Richard /11. i. 
Untimely storms make men expectadearth . . 2 6 1 ee ee ee ii. 
An untimely ague Stayed mea prisoner in my chamber... . aye Honey VIII. i. 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost Upon the sweetest flower of all the field Row. and Ful. iv. 
UNTIRABLE. — To an untirable and continuate goodness . . . . . « «) Vtmon of Athens, i. 
UNTRAINED. — Unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, untrained . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 
UntruTu. — I would to God, So my untruth had not provoked himto it. . . . Richard //. ii. 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double Both in his words and meaning . Henry V//7. ww. 
UNTUNE that string, Ard, hark, what discord follows! . . . . . « Troi. and Cress. i. 
UNTUNEABLE.—There was no great matter in the ditty, yet the notes was very untuneable 4s}". LZ. /t,v. 
UnTUNED.—The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up Of this ere father! King Lear, iv. 
UNTUTORED lad, thou art too malapert. . . . . .... . . . .3 Henry VI. v. 
UNVALUED.—Inestimab'e stones, unvalued jewels, All scattered in athe bottom of the sea Rich. /11.1. 
He may not, as unvalued persons do, Carve for himself . . . . 3 . « Hamlet, i. 
UNVARNISHED. —I will a round unvarnished tale deliver Of my ahicles course of love. . Othello, i. 
UNWASHED. — Another lean unwashed artificer Cuts off histale . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
, UNWEIGHING. — A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. . . . . Meas. for Meas. iil. 
* Unwe.come. — The first bringer of unwelcome news Hath but a losing office . . 2 Henry /V.i. 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once ’T is hard to reconcile. . . . . . Wacbeth, iv. 
UNWHIPPED.— Undivulged crimes, Unwhipped of justice . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
UNWHOLESOME.—We’ll use this unwholesome humidity, this gross watery pumpion Moves Wives, iii. 
Like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, Are like to rot untasted. . . . . TZvot. and Cress. ii. 
The people muddied, Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers. . . Handlet, iv. 
They ’re too unwholesome, 0’ conscience . . . eta ots, ee Ot . . Pericles, ww. 
Uxwise. — Never mind Was to be so unwise, to be so eind: tS fa ae Oe Timon of Athens, i ii. 
UnwisELy.—No villanous bounty yet hath passed my heart; Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given ii. 
UnwitTTep. — As if some planet had unwitted men... te as ee Ges ae saci OCHO, 11, 
UnwonTep. — This is unwonted Which now came from him woe ew ww ww we) Tempest, i. 
UnworTHIER. — Miss that which one unworthier may attain . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
UnwortTuy. — The spurns That patient merit of the unworthy takes . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Up. — We have been up and down to seek thee. . . 2. 1 6 1 0 ee ew «) Mitch Ado,v 
But I know, to be up late isto be uplate . . . 2... 1 ee ee ee Fwelfth Night, ii. 
Upsraip. —I did upbraid her and fall out with her. . . 1 ww. Oita. N. Dreamy, iv. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. . . ‘ 2.) Twelfth Night, ii. 


Upsratpbincs. — Thou say’st his meat was sauced with thy upbraidings . « Com. of Errors, v 
UPpnHoARDED. — If thou hast uphoarded in thy life Extorted treasure . . . . . . . Hamelet,i. 
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Upmost.—When he once attains the upmost round, He then unto the ladder turns his back ¥s/. Ces. ii. 1. 
Upricut. — As upright asthe cedar. . ..... es ee a . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
O wise and upright judge ! How much more elder art (hou than thy looks ! ! Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 

_ We know your grace to be a man Just and upright . . 2. . 1 ww ee et Henry V1. iii. 1. 
Uprisinc. — Against the steep uprising ofthe hill. . . . . . . . « « Lave’s L. Lust, iv. 
Uproar the universal peace, confound All unity on earth . . . 1. we ee Macbeth, iv. 
UpsHort. —I cannot pursue with any safety this sport tothe upshot. . . . Twelfth Night, iv. 
Upsipge. — This house is turned upside down... woe ee we ww we ET Menry IVA. 
Up-sTAtirs. — His industry is up-stairs and dowscstsirs a a a ee eee ee ee | 
Upwarb. — And so upward and upward, and all was as cold as any‘stone. . . . . Henry V. ii. 
Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course . . . . . . - « « «3 Henry VIwv. 
T hings at the worst will cease, or else climb upward To what they: were before . . JAacbeth, iv. 
From the extremest upward of thy head To the descent and dust below thy foot Azng Lear, v 
Ursa major. — My nativity was under Ursa major. 6 6 6 ee ew ee ee ee 
Usace. — I am very comptible, even to the least sinister usage . . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Usance. — He lends out money gratis and brings down The rate of usance . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
You have rated me About my moneys and my usances. . . . 2 1 1 ee ee ee ew 
Supply your present wants and take no doit Of usance for my moneys . . « . . - ee eke 
Use. — How use doth breedahabitinaman!...... . . . Ywo Gen. of Verona, v. 
Herself the glory of a creditor, Both thanks and use. . . . . « . . ~« Meas. for Meas. i. 
So every scope by the immoderate use Turns to restraint. . 2. 6. 6. 6 6 8 8 ee ee lh 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strikeme. . . . . . .. . ». Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous . As You Like It, u. 
O strange men! That can such sweet use make of what they hate . . . . . Adl’s Weill, iv. 


Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. . . te ew tw ew we ww ww King Fokhn, iv. 
Most excellent, i’ faith ! things that are ane jack use... . ee ew) 2 Henry LV. iii. 
I will not use many words with you . . . ‘ si. ye : F ‘ iil. 
Nor aught so good but strained from that fair use Revolts on true birth Romeo pad Fuliet, i ii. 


Like a usurer, abound’st in all, And usest none in that true use. . iil. 
In the plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed of saying is quite out of u: use Timon of A thens, v. 
These things are beyond all use, And I dofearthem ........ . $ulius Cesar, ii. 2. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use of nature. . . . . Macbeth, i. 3. 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould But with the aid of use. . . . . . 2 1.3, 
‘How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable Seem to me all the uses of this world! . . Hamlet, i. 2. 
Use every man after his desert, and who should ’scape whipping?. . . . . . 2. + + «© ie. 
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For use almost can change the stamp of nature. . Be ake et Se ce ey Bad: Be at ee! ae OM 
Her speech is nothing, Yet the unshaped use of it doth Move: a yew ck Se OR SO we VES, 
To what base uses we may return, Horatio! .. . gt tetas Si), De he we Saas Weil 


Bestow Your needful counsel to our business, Which craves the instant u use . . King Lear, ii. :> 
If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, The one’s for use, the other useth it . . Othello, ii. 1. 
Usep. — To be used as you use yourdog . ... . oe we ew ew « Mid. N. Dreams, ii. 1. 
Good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well used — i - . « « « Othello, ii. 3. 
Usgetn. — If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, The one ’s for use, the other usethit . . ii. 1. 
UsHERING. — In ushering Mend him whocan . .. . . « « « «© « « « Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Usurer. — About your neck, like an usurer’s chain . . 1. . 2 se 1 ew + « Much Ado, ii. 1. 
He was wont to call me usurer; let him look to his bond. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
Thou art a most pernicious usurer, Froward by nature, enemy to peace. . . 1 Henry V1. iii. 1. 


I think no usurer but has a fool to his servant. . . . . 6. «+ + + Dimon of Athens, ii. 2. 
Usurigs. — ’T was never merry world since, of two usuries, the merriest was put down AZ, for M. iii. 2. 
Usurp. — Thou dost here usurp The name thou owest not. . »« .. =. er iy Tempest, i 1. 


2 

Usurp the beggary he was never bornto. . . . a, oh. “ae te eS Meas. Sor Meas. iii. 2 
Usurpep. — The wonder is, he hath endured so long: He but usurped his life. . Aung Lear, v. 3. 

Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard . . . . i ae a Oe le Soe, 2 2 OMeto Aes 
UsurPErR. — Swearing that we Are mere usurpers, tyrants ie ee ee ae A . GAS You Like It, it. 1. 
Usurpine. — It is dross, Usurping ivy, brier, oridle moss . . . . . + « Com. of Errors, ii. 2. 
UTENSIL. — Every particle and utensil labelled to my will . . . . 1. ww . Dwelfth Night, i. 5. 
Utmost. — I know them, yea, And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple . Much Ado, v. 4. 
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Utmost. — Even to the utmost syllable of your worthiness. . . . . . 1. 6 . Adl’s Weil, iii. 
The very list, the very utmost bound Of all our fortunes . . 2. . 1...) 61 Henry IV. iv, 
That we now possessed The utmost man of expectation . . « . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 
We are ready To use our utmost studies in your service . . . . . . © 0) Henry V'I17/. iii. 
Though he perform To the utmost ofaman ..... . 1. 4. se +e) Cortolanus, i. 


We have tried the utmost of our friends. 2. 2. 1. 2. 1 1 we we ww ew SFulius Cesar, iv. 
Utter. — Ill utter what my sorrow gives me leave . . 2 1. 1 ww we. Com. of Errors, i. 
I well believe Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know . . . . . . . wt Henry IV. ii. 
UTTERANCE. — As mine honesty puts it to utterance... ~ . « « Winter's Tale, i. 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast Speak to his gentle eae ine commends Richard //. iii. 
But he hasa merit, To choke it in the utterance. . ... . 2. . « « ss « Cortolanus, iv. 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue . .. . 0 ee Fulins Cesar, iti. 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, And dhampions me cn the sitierance ' .. . Macbeth, iti. 
These cannot I command to any utterance of harmony; I have not the skill . . . Haszlet, iii. 
Which he to seek of me again, perforce, Behoves me keep at utterance . . . . Cymbeline, iii. 


UTTERED.—Hath one poor string to stay it by, Which holds but till thy news be uttered A7ng Yohn, v 


UTTERMOST. — You do me now more wrong In making question of my uttermost A/er. of Venice, i. 


Shall be racked, even tothe uttermost . . . . . . © 2 6 «© ee we tw le lw le ww he 


V. 


Vacancy. —How is ’t with you, That you do bend your eye on vacancy?. . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
VAGABOND. — That I shall stand condemned A wandering vagabond .. .. . Richard 11. ii. 
VaGrRom. — You shall comprehend all vagrom men... oe ew oe ew ee Much Ada, iii. 
VaiL. — Even with the vail and darking of the sun, To ice the day up . . Tyroi. and Cress. v. 
VAILING. — Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown. . . . . . . « « « Love’s L. Lost, v. 

Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs To kiss her burial . . . . . 1) . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Vain. — Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain . . = Meas. Jor Meas. ww. 

’T is holy sport to be a little vain, When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife Com. of Err. iii. 


All delights are vain ; but that most vain, Which with pain purchased doth inherit pain Z. Z. Lost, i. 


Would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet, orafool . .... . 6. Se ed a 
Love is full of unbefitting strains, All wanton as a child, skipping and vain. . ..... Vz 
Strive not with your breath; For all in vain comes counsel tohisear . . . . Richard /I. ii. 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain. . . Be GA fe nes Ber ae ie a 
If heart’s presages be not vain, We three here part that ne’er shall meet again... ..) it 
His addiction was to courses vain, His companies unlettered, rude and shallow . . Henry V.i. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: I feel my heart new opened. . Heary VIII. iii. 
VALANCE.—Cushions bossed with pearl, Valance of Venice gold in needlework 7am. of the Shrew, ii. 
VALANCED. — Thy face is valanced since I sawthee last. . . . . . . =... +. Hamlet, ii. 
Vag. — I am declined Into the vale of years . . . eee we ew ew ww ew) Othello, iii. 
VALENTINE. — And I a maid at your window, To be your r Valentine - 2 « © « © Hamlet, iv. 
VALIANT. — He is a very valiant trencher-man ; he hath an excellent stomach. . Much Ado, i. 
‘This aspect of mine Hath feared the valiant . . . oe ew ew ww ew Mer. of Venice, ii. 
He is very great in knowledge and accordingly valiant’. Boece ee ww oe @ MACS Hel, 
Learned and valiant; And in dimension and the shape of nature A gracious person 7wel/th NV ight, i. 


An I thought he had been valiant and so cunning infence . .. . . ili. 
Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiant, oo in villas 7 ; King Sohn, iii. 
Thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules. . . . . . . - tr Henry IV. it. 
Valiant as a lion And wondrous affable and as bountiful AG mines of India. ar kT 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, Became the accents of the valiant 2 Hens IV. ii. 
Valiant as the wrathful dove or most magnanimous mouse ....... . oe TG 
That ’s a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on thelip ofalion . . .. . Pleiey V. iii. 


He is as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow asthe elephant . . TZvot. and Cress. i. 
So to be valiant is no praise ataJl 2. 2. 6 ww ew eee ee te ww ww kw hh 
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VALIANT.—You are as strong, as valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more gentle 7voi. & Cress. ii. 
I had rather be a tick in a sheep than such a valiant ignorance. . . . . . iii. 
And who resist Are mocked for valiant ignorance... . oe Covina: iv. 
He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer The worst that man can breathe . Limon of Athens, iii. 
Why, then, women are more valiant That stay athome . . . . 2... 6 ee ee eM 


The valiant never taste of death but once . . . . « SFulius Cesar, ii. 
‘As he was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was ambiliCun I lew ire So oe ta ces we, Ae 
Where I could not be honest, I never yet was valiant . . .... . . « King Lear, v 


To his honours and his valiant parts Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate » « « « Othella, i. 
1 am not valiant neither, But every puny whipster gets my sword. . . . ......- We 
Do his bidding; strike: Thou mayst be valiant ina better cause . . . . . « Cymebeline, iii. 
Yet famine, Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 2... 2. 6. 6 6 ee we ee) OM 
Vauipity. — Whose high respect and rich validity Did lack a parallel. . . . . Adl’s Well, v. 
Nought enters there, Of what validity and pitch soe’er . . . Twelfth Night, i. 
Va.Ltey.—The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first: The odds for high and low? salike Went. Tale, v. 
Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow Upon the valleys . . . . . . . Henry V. iii. 
VaLour. — With such-like valour men hang and drown Their properselves. . . . Zemifest, iii. 
He is of a noble strain, of approved valour and confirmed honesty. . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, Goes foremost in report . . . . . . | . iii. 
In a false quarrel there is notrue valour. . . 2. 6. 2 2 6 © 8 ew eo ee ew ee eC 
Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place . . . ie hh hd Love's L. Lost, iii. 
For valour, is not Love a Hercules, Still climbing trees in the Hesperides’ ? ge ces tac as er, oe", AVE 
Bootless speed, When cowardice pursues and valour flies. . . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
This lion is a very fox for his valour. — True; and a goose for his discretion bt cde 4 me a OME 
_His valour cannot carry his discretion . . 2 6 6 6 8 ee ee ee tt we ee UM 
His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his valour . . . . . 0. 1 8 ee et ew ee eC, 
These assume but valour’s excrement To render them redoubted . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
To awake your dormouse valour, to put firein your heart . ... . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
An ’t be any way, it must be with valour; for policy I hate . . 2. 2 6. 6 6 6 + ee ste 
Why, then, build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour . . 2. 6 6 6 6 8 6 ee eit 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard . . 2. wo. 1 ew ew ww King Fokn, ii. 
Securely I espy Virtue with valour couched inthineeye . . . . . . . . « Richard //. i. 
The better part of valour is discretion . . .. . oe ew ew ee BD Henry IV. 4. 
I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the reward. of valour ~ 0 © © « 62 Henry LV. iv. 
Doth any deed of courage ; and this valour comes of sherris . . . «© 2 6 s+ + «© we + iv 
A soldier, firm and sound of heart, And of buxom valour. . . 2 - - + « - Henry V. ii. 
’T is a hooded valour ; and when it appears, it willbate . . 2... 6 ee ee ee ith. 
- Let us but blow on them, The vapour of our valour will o’'erturnthem . . . . . . | ~~ iv. 
Thou art framed of the firm truth of valour . . . We te SE. Bede ae fhe reeds ee bes vee EE 
He is as full of valour as of kindness ; Princely in both gi als a ee Ce. a cme ae Bs pas Sen “Eo 
Worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased valour. . . + 2. 2 2 © «© © © © © © «© 
And there erects Thy noble deeds as valour’s monuments. . . ~ « « © & Henry VI. iii. 
It is war’s prize to take all vantages; And ten to one is no impeach of valour. . 3 Hexry VJ. 1. 
Into whom nature hath so crowded humours that his valour is crushed into folly Troi. and Cress. i. 
Even so Doth valour’s show and valour’s worth divide In storms of fortune . . 9. . 2. 2. wie 
That knows his valour, and knows not-his fear . . . . . 6 . a ee ee a es 
What propugnation is in one man’s valour, To stand the push and enmity? ay. Bat” Se > da ee 
In the extremity of great and little, Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector. . . . . iv. 
It is held That valour is the chiefest virtue. . . 2... 2. 6 «© ss © + Coviolanus, ii. 
Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will weep. . . gh a San A SS EO, Wh cia OM: 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax, Digressing from the valour of a man Romeo aa Fuliet, iii, 
If noinconstant toy, nor womanish fear, Abate thy valour in the acting it . . . - Iv. 
To bring manslaughter into form and set quarrelling Upon the head of valour 7isnon of Athens, ii ili. 
You cannot make gross sins look clear: To revenge is no valour, but tobear. . . . . «ia. 
He has a sin that often Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee OGih 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valour The melting spirits of women . . Fsdins Ceasar, ii. 
Like valour’s minion carved out his passage . . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 + oe eo eo ee Macbeth, i. 
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Vacour.—And chastise with the valour of my tongue All thatimpedesthee. . . . Macbeth, i. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his vaiour To actin safety . 2... 0.0.0. =e. dade 
Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a compelied valour... . . w, Hiajie: iv. 
I am scarce in breath, my lord. — No marvel, you have so bestirred your valour AY ing Lear, il. 
When valour preys on reason, It eats the sword it fights with . 20. 0.0.) Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat; Our valour is to chase what flies . . Cymbeline, it. 
Though valour Becomes thee well enough ae tar GA eee te. 8 te Sree Sao eg EO a A 
Let me make men know More valour in me than my habits show a a a ae ee ae eee ee, 

VaLuE. — Leaves unquestioned Matters of neediul value... . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
But being lacked and lost, Why, then we rack the value... . . . wt. Och A do, ww. 


Weigh thy value with aneven hand . 2 6 2 2 6. ee eee ew Mer. of Venice, ii. 


There ’s more depends on this than on the value. . 2... 0. 0. ee ee ee 
What talk you of the posy or the value?. .. ie Ses A ew ee A. a Ne ee 


Of much less value is my company Than your good words. et 1% - « . Richard 11. ii. 


The peace between the French and us not values The cost that did coliclude it Henry VIL. 4. 
It values not your asking : Our mistress’ sorrows we were pitying. . . 0.0.0.0. 0. 0.06. ik 
How much more is his life in value wih him? gw eek ee 


But value dwells not in particular will 2... ~ . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Things of like value differing in the owners Are pr: ged by their masters... Z¢snon of Athens, i. 
This breast of mine hath buried Thoughts of great value. 2... 1 1.) Futlins Cesar, i. 
VaLuep. — What Is aught, but gs "tis valued? 2. 2 6 6 1 we ww ee) Lv ot. and Cress. ii. 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare. . 2. 2. 2. 1 we ee ee ee Ayr Lear, i. 
VANE. — A vane blown with all winds . . . eee we we ww ew ew Mitch Ado, iii. 
VANISH like hailstones, go; ‘T'rudge, plod stay oO’ the hoot’. wee ew ew we) Merry Wives, i. 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my liflef  «@ « ~ 0 0 e ww Richard 1. it. 


VANISHED. — They made themselves air, into which hey. vanielied:¢ ~ » « © « «© Macbeth, i. 
From the spongy south to this part of the west, There vanished in the sunbeams  Cysmdbediue, iv. 
Lessened herself, and in the beams o’ the sun So vanished . 2. . 1. we ee ee eM 

VANITIES. — And some few vanities that make himlight . . . . . . . . . Richard //. iii. 
What a loss our ladies Will have of these trim vanities! . . 2... 1 we . Henry WITT. A, 
My prayers Are not words duly hallowed, nor my wishes More worth than empty vanities. i. 

Vanity. — O heaven, the vanity of wretched fools! . . 2... 0. 2. . « « dleas. for Meas. v. 


Let that appear when there is no need of such vanity . . . ~ 6 6 eo e » Much Ado, ii. 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, Having vainly feared too little dk eat de & lS ev 
Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity — So it be new? .. ~ 2 6 « Richard 1. ii. 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, Consuming means, soon preys tipou itself . 2. . 2. wa 
I prithee, trouble me no more with vanity... : 2 ~ 2 © « & Henry IV. i. 
I should have a heavy miss of thee, If I were much in ove with sanity ae ae ee oe ee, 


Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, ‘To stay him from the fall of vanity Richard //T, iii. 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! Romeoand Fuliet, i. 


What a sweep of vanity comes this way! . .. 2 ee ew Limon of Athens, i 1. 

To do the act that might the addition earn Not the world" s mass of vanity could make me O¢hello, iv. 
VANQUISHED. — Thou art not vanquished, But cozened and beguiled . . . . . Aéug Lear, v 
VANTAGE. — Without false vantage or base treachery. . . . . . . YTwoGen. of Verona, iv. 


He that might the vantage best have took Found out the remedv . . . .) Afeas. for Meas. il. 
My fortunes every way as fairly ranked, If not with vantage. . . . . 2. Mid. N. Dream, i. 
But little vantage shall L reap thereby . . ee eae . . . . Richard 11. i. 
It is war’s prize to take all vantages; And ten to one is no pimpeach af valoue: . 3 Henry V1.4. 
Did line the rebel With hidden help and vantage . . . 1. 1 ew ee we) Macbeth, i. 
No jutty, frieze, Buttress, nor coign of vantage . . Sys Sah, «are Re The ES ws ae 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold This shameful ledvine ~ 2. . e . King Lear, it. 
Vaprans. — Of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
Vapour.—The sun, gazing upon the earth, Dispersed those vapours that offended us Cos. of Errors,\. 
Let us but blow on them, The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them . . . . Henry V. iv. 
A foul and pestilent congregation of vapours . . 2 1 1 1 ee et ew we ew) ~Hantlet, ii. 
I had rather be a toad, And live upon the vapour of adungeon. . . . . . . «© Othello, iii. 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, A towered citadel. . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 1 
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VARIABLE, —I never heard a passion so confused, So strange, outrageous, and so variable 1. of V. ii. 8. 

Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, In your despite, upon your purse. . . . «. Cymbelene, i. 6. 
VARIATION. — She is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and variation. . . Henry V. iii. 6. 

Are all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations . . . 2. 1 ee ee ee CO 
VARIED. — The epithets are sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Variety. — Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 2. 
VaRLET.— I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed withatooth. . . . . . 4&8 Henry LV. ii. 2. 


What a brazen-faced varlet artthou! . . . we ew ew we ww ew King Leap, ii. 2. 
VARNISH. # They are both the varnish of a complete r man. . “8 Sh, 4s LOVE SLs Lost, i i. 2. 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, And gives the crutch the cradle’s taney; és iv. 3. 
Set a double varnish on the fame The Frenchman gave you. . . . . . « © Hawilet: iv. 7. 
VARNISHED. — To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 5. 
Vary. — And turn their halcyon beaks With every gale and vary of their masters . King Lear, ii. 2. 


Vast. — One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, That is, the madman. Jid. NV. Dream, v. 1. 
Though absent, shook hands, as over a vast, andembraced . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. t. 
In the dead vast and middle of the night, Been thus encountered . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 2. 

Vastipity.—Perpetual durance, a restraint, Though all the world’s vastidity you had Af. for M. iit. 1 

Vasty.—I can call spirits from the vasty deep. — Why, so can 1, or so can any man 1 Henry JV. iit. 1. 

VAULT. — It stuck upon him as the sun In the grey vault of heaven. . . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 3. 
Which sounded like a clamour in a vault, That mought not be distinguished . . 3 Henry VJ. v. 2. 
Her beauty makes This vault a feasting presence full of light . . ¢ . Romevand Fuliet, v. 3 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees Is left this vault to brag of. . . . . Macbeth, ii. 4. 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I ’ld use them so That heaven’s vault should crack King Lear, v. 3. 

VauLtTgep. — And vaulted with such ease into hisseat . . ....-.. 4sHenry lV. iv. 1. 

VauLTING ambition, which o’erleaps itseif And falls on the other. . . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 7. 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, In your despite, upon your purse. . . . . Cymbeline, i. 6. 

Vautty. — The vaulty top of heaven Figured quite o’er with burning meteors .. . A ing Fohss; v. 2 
That is not the lark, whose notes do beat The vaulty heaven so ee above our heads Rom. & Ful. iti. 5. 

VAUNT-COURIERS to oak-cleaving thunderbolts . . . . ~ 6 « « « « « King Lear, iii. 2. 

VaAUNTER. — Alas, you know I am no vaunter, I; My scars can witness . . . Titus Androm. v. 3. 

VAUNTING. — Make your vaunting true, And it shall please me well . . . . Ftselius Caesar, iv. 3. 

VAWARD. — Since we have the vaward of theday . . . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iv. 1. 
We that are in the vaward of our youth, I must confess, are wags 6 ee 6 . 2 Henry 1V.i2 

VEHEMENCE.— With most petitionary vehemence, tell me who itis . . . . As You Like It, iii. 2. 

VEHEMENCY. — Would it apply well to the vehemency of your affection? . . . Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
That with such vehemency he should pursue Faults proper to himself . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Fail not to use, and with what vghemency The occasion shall instruct you. . Henry V/II.v. 1 

Veit. — Pluck the borrowed veil of modesty . . . . 6 6 1 6 ee ew et Merry Wives, iii. 2. 
Obscured his contemplation Under the veil of wildness . . . . . 2. «© « « Henry V.i. 1. 
These eyes, that now are dimmed with death’s black veil. . . . . . . =. .3 Henry VI. v. 2. 

Vein. — I am glad to see you in this merry vein: What means this jest? . . Com. of Errors, \i. 2. 
This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein; a lover is more pce . . « . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 2. 
There is no following her in this fierce vein . . . .. . = is ee Td 
You have bereft me of all words, Only my blood speaks to youd in my veins Mer. af Venice, iii. 2 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had Ran in my veins, I wasagentleman. .. iii. 2 
You touched my veinat first. . .. oe —e Ge AS Fon Like ft, iW 7 
Runs tickling up and down the veins, Making that idiot, laughter. . . . « . King Fohn, iii. 3. 
J must speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein. . . . . «1 Heavy IV. ii.'4. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day. 2... 1. 6 1 0 ee we ww wt) Richard ITT. iv. 2 
Thou troublest me; Iam notin the vein . . . . 1. 2 6 we ew ew et lw lw le le le le UH 
He rubsthe veinofhim . . . . . 1 1 ee ee ew ww ww ew) CT x08. ned Cress. ii. 3 
Doff thy harness, youth; I am to-day i’ the vein of chivalry. 2. .°. 2. 0.0.06 06 6 2 +) WBe 

VELURE. — One girth six times pieced and a woman’s crupper of velure . Yams. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

VetveT.— Thou art good velvet; thou ’rt a three-piled piece. . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 2. 
Being there alone, Left and abandoned of his velvet friends . . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 1. 
He frets like a gummed velvet . . . ‘ F . . t Henry IV. ii. 2. 


Others, like soldiers, armed in their scngs, Make iat port the saminees velvet buds Henry V. i. 2. 
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VENDIBLE.—Silence is only commendable Ina neat’s tongue dried and a maid not vendible M7. of . i. 
VENGEANCE. — The rarer action is In virtue than in vengeance . . . . + « Lempest, v. 
A vengeance on your crafty withered hide! . 2. 1.0. 6 «© 2 © © Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads . . 2. 1. 1 ee 6 we ew we Riehard 11. i. 
War is his beadle, war is his vengeance. . 2. 6 6 6 ee we ee ew ww w)~ 6M enry Vi iv 


Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part Hot coals of vengeance! . . . 2... 2. we CY, 
He’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common people . . + . . .« « + Coriolanus, ii. 


t 
1 
2 
1 
Threefold vengeance tend upon your steps! . . 1. 1. 1 ew ww we ww) 2 Henry VI, iii. 2. 
2 
2 
r 


What the vengeance! Could he not speak ’em fair? «6. 6 ee we we ee we 
If it be true, all vengeance comes too short Which can pursue the offender. . . Aung Lear, ii. 


All the stored vengeances of heaven fail On her ingratefultop!. 2. . 2... 0. 2 ee Og, 
Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollowcell!. . 2. . . . 2 ee ew eo ww) Othello, iii. 3. 
Venice. — With an unthrift lové did run from Venice As far as Belmont - . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 
Venison. — I wished your venison better; itwasillkiled. 2. 0. 6 1 6.) Merry Wives, iv 1. 
Come, shall we go and kill us venison? . . . se ew ew ew ww AS You Like [t, ii. 1. 
Venom. — The venom clamours of a jealous woman . Poisons more deadly . . Com. of Errors, v. 1. 
Thy reason, dear venom, give thy reason. . : 0 oe ew ww ew Lwelfth Night, iii. 2. 
To whose venom sound The open ear of youth doth re ace listen. . 2. 2 . Rié&chard 17. ii. 1. 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, Have lost their quality . . . 0...) ./ Henry Viv. 2. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, Though it do splityou. . . . . Yulius Cesar, iv. 3. 
The worm that ’s fled Hath nature that in time will venom breed . . . . . . . Sdacbeth, ili. 4. 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, Boil thou first’ the charmed pot . 2... 0. ew ee 
With tongue in venom steeped, "Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have proncunced Hazzlet, ii. 2. 
The point !— envenomed too! Then, venom, tothy work. . . . .. . a eee 
Vent. — The which he vents In mangled forms. . 2. . 6. 6. 6 6 we ew As You Like It, ii. 7. 
Thou didst make tolerable vent of thy travel . . 2. 2. 2. 2... ~ 2 « All's Well, ir. 3. 
Which of you will stop The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks?’ . « 2 Henry Ib’. Induc. 
His heart ’s his mouth: What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. . . Coviolanus, ili. 1. 
[t's spritely, waking, audible, and full of vent. . 2. . . . a ee ae mee ee ee 
VENTAGES. — Govern these ventages with your finger and thumb, give itbreath . . . Haslet, iii. 2. 
VENTRICLE.—Begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the womb of ria mater Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
VENTURE. — Misfortune to my ventures out of doubt Would make me sad... JAler. of Venice, i. 1. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, Norto one place ........ se «© eh 
Other ventures he hath, squandered abroad . . 1. 1 ee ee eee Se eh a Ge NSS 


This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for; A thing not in his power to Beng topass. . .i. 
Now I play a merchant’s part, And venture madly on a desperate mart . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
There's a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux stuff inhim. . . . 0. . 22 Henry LV. ii. 4 


If like an ill venture it come unluckily home, I break . . 1. 1. 1... ae oe er Ep 
Some, like magistrates, correct at home, Others, like merchants, venture trz. de Abroad Henry V.i. 
Thou lovedst plums well, that wouldst ventureso . . . . . ee ee ee 2 Henry VI. ii. 


I. 


Mi 
2. 
1 


To desperate ventures and assured destruction . . 2. 2 1 ee ee ws ) Richard IT. v. 3 


We must take the current when it serves, Or lose our ventures. . . . 2. . S$ulins Cesar, iv. 
With diseased ventures That play with all infirmities for gold . . . . 2 . +) « Cymbeline, i. 
VENTURED. —I have ventured, Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders . Henry V'1/T. iii. 
There are that dare; and I myself have ventured To speak my mind ofhim . . .. . .~ Vz 


3. 
6. 
2. 
{. 


VentTurous.—Ne’er heard I of a warlike enterprise More venturous or desperate than this 1 Hem. V/.ii.1. 


Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous, Thy age confirmed, proud Richard ///. iv. 
I am much too venturous In tempting of your patience. . . . . . . . 6 «§ Henry VITI. 1. 
VENUE. — A sweet touch, a quick venue of wit! suip, snap, quick and home! . Love’s L. Lost, v. 
Venus.— By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, By that which knitteth souls. . Aid. N. Dream, i. 
As bright, as clear, As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere ... . . . . . . 6 « iii 
Let her shine as gloriously As the Venus of the sky. . 2. . 1. 2. 6 0 ee ee ee OOD 
Ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly To seal love’s bonds new-made . . . . Mer. of Venice, it. 
Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ! what says the almanac to that? . 9 2 Henry JV. ii. 
I little talked of love; For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv. 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see The fancy outwork nature . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Vers. — Thou hast men about thee that usually talk of anoun andaverb . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 


Soe Ree See 
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VERBAL. — Made she no verbal question?. . . . . . 2 « © © © « « « « Keng Lear, iv. 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, By being so verbal . . . . . . « © Cymebeline, ii. 
Verzosity. — The thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument Love's L. Lost, v. 
Verpvict.—What lawful quest have given their verdict up Unto the frowning judge ? Rickard //1/. i. 
The justice and the truth o’ the question carries The due o’ the verdict with it Henry VIII. v. 
Vervpure.— The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, And sucked my verdure out ont Zesfpest, i. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime And all the fair effects of future hopes 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. 
VERGE. —Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, Augmenting it with tears As on Like It, ii. 
And yet, incaged in so small a verge, The waste is no whit lesser than thy land Réchard //. ii. 
Hath made his everlasting mansion Upon the beached verge of the salt flood 7iston of Athens, v 
You are old ; Nature in you stands on the very verge Ofher confine. . . . . Kung Lear, ii. 
You are now within a foot Of the extreme verge. 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee eM 
VERIFIED. — They have verified unjust things . . ~ 6 « « we) Much Ado, v. 
Verity. — Which you shall find By every syllable a faithful verity . . « « Meas. for Meas. iv. 
But for his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet . As You Like /t, iii. 
Point from point, to the full arming of the verity . . . . . . . 6 «© « + All's Well, iv. 
So like an old tale, that the verity of it is in strong suspicion . . . . - . Winter's Tale, v 
And that he doubted ’T would prove the verity of certain words . . . . . . Henry VI/I.1. 
With all the size that verity Would without lapsing suffer. . . . . . . . + Cortolanus,v 
In the verity of extolment, I take him to be a soul of great article . . . . . . . Hamlet, vy. 
VERONA’S summer hath not sucha flower. . . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, t. 
Versg. — He writes verses, he speaks holiday, he siiells “April ‘aiid May . . « Merry Wives, iii. 
Whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank verse . . . . . . Much Ado,v 
Sung With feigning voice verses of feigning love. . . . . . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 


This is the very false gallop of verses. . . . . we ee ew AS You Like It, iii. 
Mar no more of my verses with reading them ill-favouredly . Poe ee ae ae ae ee a | 
Are you he that hangs the verses on the trees? 2. 1 6 6 ee ee ee we ee ew CH 
When a man’s verses cannot be understood ... . ees OR het Geode oA 
That’s a brave man ! he writes brave verses, speaks brave wordes swears brave oaths. . ._ iii. 
Nay, then, God be wi’ you, an you talk in blank verse . . . 2... es iv. 
Thus your verse Flowed with her beauty once... . - ei ouk. te B Winter’ s ‘Tale, v 


If you would put me to verses or to dance for your sake, Kate, why you undid me Henry V.v 
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By magic verses have contrived hisend. . . . 2. 6 6 6 © «© © © © «© 3 Henry VI. i.1. 
We may live to have need of sucha verse . . . tee ew ww we) 6 vot. and Cress. iv. 4 
O, ’tis a verse in Horace; I know it well: I read it in the eraindiac long ago. itus Andron. iv. 2 
The lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for’t. . . . . . Hamelet, ii. 2. 
VEssEL. — Jaquenetta, — so is the weaker vessel called . . . . . . + « . Lowe's L. Lost, is. 
I keep her as a vessel of thy law’s fury . . . . . a ee ee ae ee ee ee | 
_I must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose ought te. . . « « AS You Like It, ii. 4 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, So filled and so becoming . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 3 
You are the weaker vessel, as they say, the emptier vessel . . . . . « .2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Creeping murmur and the poring dark Fills the wide vessel of the universe . Henry V. iv. Prol. 
The saying ts true, ‘The empty vessel makes the greatest sound’ ovate We BG) kr te 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow That is new-trimmed. . . . . . « Henry VITI, i. 2. 
As weeds before A vessel under sail, so men obeyed And fell below his stein . « Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
Though thy tackle ’s torn, Thou show’st a noble vessel . . . 1. 1 se eae ee eae Ce 
Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust tothe wall . . . - . Ranke and Fuliet, i. 1. 
Other incident throes That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain. . . . . . Limon of Athens, v. 1. 
Now is that noble vessel full of grief, That it runs over even at hiseyes . . . $¥ulins Caesar, v. 5. 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace . 2. 1 1 1 6 ew ee te ew tw ws Macbeth, iii. 1. 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon Taken asseen. . .. .. . . Amt. and Cleo. \. 4. 
From this most bravest vessel of the world Struck the main-top  . . . . . . Cymbeline, iv 2. 
Vesta — A certain aim he took At a fair vestal throned by the west. . . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin Rom. and Ful. iii. 3. 
VesTMENTS. — Do their gay vestments his affections bait? . . . . . =. . Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
VestTure. — Whilst this muddy vesture of decay Doth grossly close itin . . . Mer. of Venice, v. 1. 


Nor on him put The napless vesture of humility. . 2. 2. 6. 2 © 2 © « « « Cortolanus, ii. 
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Vgsturs. — In the essential vesture of creation Does tire the ingener . . . . . . Othello, ii. 1. 


Vgx not his ghost: O, let him pass!. . . : + ee ow ew te King Lear, vy. 3. 
VexaTion. — All thy vexations Were but my ‘rials of thy love: 2 6 ew et ew tw Leompest, iv. 1. 
Full of vexation come I, with complaint. . .. . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
Think no more of this night’s accidents But as the Revere vexation of a rareann eS . . WW. 
You do me most insupportable vexation. — I would it were hell-pains for thy sake All ’s Well, i. 
Harm not yourself with your vexation: Iam senseless of your wrath. . . .) .) . Cyonbeline, i. 


Vgexep. — I am vexed ; Bear with my weakness; my old brain istroubled . . . . Zemipest, iv. 
I am so vexed, that every part about me quivers. . . . . . . . 0) 6 Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Vexed I am Of late with passions of some difference... . 1. 1 wee) Hulins Cesar, i. 
He was met even now As mad as the vexed sea. 2. 1. 1 1 1 ew ew we ew Ang Lear, ww. 
I am not vexed more at apy thing intheearth. . . . see ee ww) 6 Cymbeline, ir. 

Vexsgs. — Do poor Tom some charity, whom the foul fetid ¥ vexes. . . « King Lear, iii. 

VexinG.— Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale Vexing the dull ear ofa diowsy man King Fohn, iii. 

ViaL. — You gods, look down And from your sacred vials pour your graces . . Hinter’s Tale, v 
Were as seven vials of his sacred blood . . . . ~ 2 « « « Richard 11.14. 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill With sorrow wiul water ! > ~ « «© « Ant. and Cleo. i 

VIAND». — His viands sparkling in a golden cup, His body couched in a curious bed 3 AHenryt'/. ii. 
The remainder viands We do not throw in unrespective sieve . . . . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Idle and unactive, Still cupboarding the viand . . . . . ee) CCoortolanus, i. 

Vice.— Well, your old vice still; mistake the word . . . . . . «0 Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
He hath but as offended in a dream ! All sects, all ages, smack of this vice. A/eas. for Meas. ii. 
A kind of tnedicine in itself, That skins the vice o’ the top... ee ee ee ee 
It is too general a vice, and severity must cureit. 2. 0.0. 6 6 8 8 8 ee ew ew ee 
The vice is of a great kindred; itis wellallied . 2... 1. 1 6 ee ee ee ww OD 
When vice makes mercy, mercy ’s soextended . 2. 2. 6 2. 1 6 ee ew ew we we eM, 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger ; Bear a fair presence . . . « « . Com. of Errors, iii. 
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There is no vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue. . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Being rich, my virtue then shall be To say there is no vice but becgary . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
How subject we old men are to this vice oflying! . . . . . 2. 2... « 2 Henry IV. iii. 


Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices . 2. 2. 2. 1. 6 6 we ew ee et Henvy VI, 
Thus, like the formal vice, Tniquity, I moralize two meanings in one word . ~ Richard 1/1. iii. 
So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue . . . a er ae ee a a ae 5 
Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, Which better fits a a ligt: . . . Trot. and Cress. v. 
What he cannot help in his nature, you accountaviceinhim . . . . . . . Coriolanus, i. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; And vice sometimes by action dignified Rom. and Ful. ii. 
My poor country Shall have more vices than it had before . . . . . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
In whom I know All the particulars of vice so grafted . . . . 1 1 1 6 ew et ew we ee CV, 


A vice of kings; A cutpurse of the empire andthe rule . .. . ~ 6 « « « Hamlet, iu. 
In the fatness of these pursy times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg bo gs ke tes ye er AE 
Thy state is the more gracious; for ’tisa vicetoknowhim. . . .. . a ee 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; Robes and furred gowns hide all Ki. ae Lear, iv. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plague us .. . v. 
Do but see his vice; ’T is to his virtue a just equinox . . . > el ah te Ge " Othello, ii. 


Unless self- “charity be sometimes a vice, And to defend susselves ie beasin ...... Wi 
She holds it a vice in her goodness not to do more than she is requested. . . 2. «©. ee) OD 
O wretched fool, That livest to make thine honesty avice! . . . 2. 6. 6 © © @ © © « Ahi 
The world ’s a huge thing : it is a great price For asmall vice . . . <, we et ee, ee 
Changing still One vice, but of a minute old, for one Not half so old as that . « Cymbeline, ii. 
Kings are earth’s gods ; in vice their law’stheir will . . . . . 1 2...) OPericles, i. 
VICEGEREN’T. — Great deputy, the welkin’s vicegerent and sole dominator . . Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, Stigmatical in making, worse in mind Com. of Errors, iv. 
Victory.— A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings home full numbers . Auch Ado, 1. 
We have ten proofs to one that blood hath the victory. . . 2. 6. 2. 6 6 ee ee ee OD 
Give the day, And kiss him with a glorious victory .. - . « « . . King Fohn, ii. 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up To reach at victory aboves myhead .. . Richard /].1. 3. 
Hark, how they shout !— This had been cheerful after victory. . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. a. 
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Victory. — Yet heavens have glory for this victory!. . . . . . . . . . & Henry VI. iii. 2. 
You are strong and manly ; God on our side, doubt not of victory. . . . . 2 Henry VI. iv. 8. 
To whom God will, there be the victory! . . . . 6. 6 « «. 6 © « © «06 3 Henry V1, ii. 4. 
The harder matched, the greater victory. . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 8 we ee - Wh 
Fortune and victory sitonthy helm! . . . . se se " Richard ITT, v. 3. 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, That we aa Hraise shee: in n the victory!, . . 2. 1. Ww 3 
Sleep thou a quiet sleep ; Dream of success and happy victory! . . . . . 5. 2. 2... W3.° 
Upon them! Victory sits on ourhelms .. . , e % ‘ er Me 

VicTuaL.—I am one that am nourished by my victials and would fain have meat Two Gen. of Ver. in. 1. 
You had musty victual, and he hath holptoeatit . . 2... 2... . + «) Much Ado,i.. 
I will desire you to live in the mean time, and eat your victuals. . . . . . . . Henry V.v.1. 

Vienna. — My business in this state Made me a looker-on here in Vienna. . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 

View. — Sometimes the beam of her view gilded my foot . . . . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 3. 
Here in the view of men I will unfold some causes of your deaths. . . . . . Richard 1]. iii. 1. 
Order gave each thing view; the office did Distinctly his full function . . . . Henry VIII. 1.1 
Thou kill’st my heart; Mine eyes are cloyed with view of tyranny . . . . Litus Andron. iii. 2. 
I never did like molestation view On the énchafed flood . . . . 2. «©. «© « «© Othello, it. 1. 
You should tread a course Pretty and full of view . . oe ew ww ww Cymbeline, iti. 4 

Viewest. — Here thou viewest, beholdest, surveyest, or eee » ate e mo we Loves L. Lost, od 

ViGILANT, — I am as vigilant as a cat to stealcreaam . . . . . « 3 Henry IV. ww. 2. 

Vicour. — My bones bear witness, That since have felt the vigour of his rage Com. of Errors, iv. 4 
Motion and long- during action tires The sinewy vigour of the traveller . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up To reach at victory . . » 6 6 « « Richard 11. i. 3. 

Vice. — Hear the drum And the vile squealing of the wry-necked fife . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 5, 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, Love can transpose to form and dignity M7. VM. Dream, i. 1. 


O vile, Intolerable, not to be endured! . 2. . . 1. 1 + «© ee ee) Lam. of the Shrew, v. 2, 
A most base and vile-concluded peace .. . : 1 0 ww we King Sohn, ii. 1 
He that stands upon a slippery place Makes nice of no vile hold tostayhimup . . ill. 4 
- For nought so vile that on the earth doth live. . . . 1. . « « « « Romeo aid Sulit, ii. 3 
Who is here so vile that will not love his country? . . . oe ew ww Sulins Cesar, iii. 2. 
That ’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; ‘beautified’ is a vile phrase oe ee ew ws) Manilet, ii. 2 
Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: Filths savour but themselves. . . King Lear, iv. 2 
VILELY.— Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober . . . . . . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 2 
Most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk . . . . a as ter RS “a OR ~ & dee, 
VitLace. — The early village-cock Hath twice done salutation tothe morn . . " Richard IIT. ¥. 3 
Like to village-curs, Bark when their fellowsdo . . . : . Henry VIII. ii. 4. 


VILvLacer. — Brutus had rather be a villager Than to repute hineell. a son of Rome Fulius Cesar, i. 2. 
VILLAGERY. — Are not you he That frights the maidens of the villagery?. . Mid. NM. Dream, ii. 


The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. —I like not fair terms and a villain’ mind. i. 
Here comes the little villain. How now, my metal of India! . . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 
I spit at him; Call him a slanderous coward anda villain. . . . . . . . » Richard 11. i. 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain. . . eR ie i, “is. Re ag Ak AG 
It issues from the rancour of a villain, A recreant dnd mest degenerate traitor ai gh RS ese: “Gea 


VILLAIN. —A villain, sir, I do not love to lookon. . . 2. 2. . © ww . . Lempest, i. 2 
Precise villains they are, that Lam sureof. . . .°. 1. 6 6 ew ew ew “Pleas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
How the villain would close now, after his treasonable abuses! . . . . . Vv. 1 
By some device or other The villain is o’er-raught of all my money . . . Com. of Evvors, i. 2 
Here’s a villain that would face me down . . . . ie Tees eas a Ae oe ee. A 
A hungry lean-faced villain, A mere anatomy, a mountebank $y Bo Se -Re ey AO dks UA 
It must not be denied but I am a plain-dealing villain. . . . . . « Much Ada, i. 3. 
If I do not take pity of her, I am a villain; if J do not love her, la am a a Jew i ah ae woe. SESS 
When rich villains have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will . . . iti. 3. 
Is he not approved in the height a villain? . 2. 6 6. 6 1 we ee ee ee ee IM 
She is dead, slandered to death by villains. 2. 6 1. 1 6 ee te ee ee ee eek OM 
I desire nothing but the reward ofa villain. . . Vv. 1. 
The villain is much lighter-heeled than I: I followed fast, but faster he did fly Mid. N. Decaws iii. 2. 
An evil soul producing holy witness Is like a villain with a smiling cheek . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 

3. 
5. 
J. 
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VILLAIN. — Thisis the most omnipotent villain that ever cried ‘Stand’ to atrue man: Henry IV. i. 2. 


If they speak more or less than truth, they are villains and the sons of darkness . . . . + il. 4. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had gyveson . . ‘ rye gi ANGE 
Ah, thou honey-suckle villain! wilt thou kill God’s officers and the king’ a . 2 Henry IV. ii. 


I am determined to prove a villain And hate the idle pleasures of these days . . Richard I/7. 1. 
Villain, thou know’st no law of God nor man: No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity i. 
Iam a villain: yet I lie, Lam not. Fool, of thyself speak well: fool, do not flatter . . . Vz 
A damned saint, an honourable villain!. 2. . 2. 2. 6. 2. 2. 2 « « «0 Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 
Viilain and he be many miles asunder... a ee a ee ee ae ee Te | | 
Yet remain assured That he ’s a made-up villain eee ew ew ww ww Limon of Athens, v 
I would not be the villain that thou think’st 2.0. 6 2 8 ee ee we ew ee Macbeth, iv. 


O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! .. - « « « Hamlet, i. 
Meet it is I set it down, That one may smile, and ceaile. xd be) a villi Se oe ee ae eee | 
There ’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark But he’s an arrantknave. . .. . .. wi. 
As if we were villains by necessity; fools by peace compulsion. . . . . . King Lear, i. 
I know thee well: a serviceable villain . . . we oe > We a ae AW 


I am alone the villain of the earth, And feel I am so ose: oe we ew hw tw eC Amt. and Cleo. iv. 


Slave, soulless villain, dog! Ovrarely base! . 2. 6. 6 1 6 we ew ew ew ee ee ee 
VILLANIES. — Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. . 2. . 1. 1 1. ee Aluch Ado, iv. 


In the end, the villanies of man will set himclear . . . . 2 1 1 «© )0 Dimon of Athens, iii. 
The multiplying villanies of nature Do swarm upon him . Si gs er wee eA te es ADlacbethy t. 
Being thus be-netted round with villamies . . . . . Hanilet, v. 


VILLaNous. — The rankest compound of villanous smell thave ever poflended noatel Merry "ves, vii. 
One that hath spoke most villanous speeches . . . . . . - «© ». « «= Sas. for Meas. v. 
There is not one so young and so villanous this day living. . . As You Like It, ict. 
This villanous salt-petre should be digged Out of the bowels of the harmless earth 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 
There is nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man . . . 1 1 1 ee ew te ee 
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Company, villanous company, hath been the spoil ofme ... Se eae ek ewe Ags 
Villanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it ~ . « « « « Hamlet, iii. 2. 
ViLtLany. — The commendation is not in his wit, but in his villany . . . . . . Much Ada, ii. 1. 
Is it possible that any villany should be so dear?. 2 1. 1 1 1 6 ee we we ew ew ew «CS. 3, 
My villany they have upon record. . 2. 2. 1 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee eee OU 
The villany you teach me, I will execute . . . ~ « « « Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
He hath out-villained villany so far, that the rarity redecing him we ew ew ww Al's Well, iv. 3. 
Thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiant, great in villanv!. . . . . King Fohn, iii. 1. 
Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, For villany is not without such qheum Si iv. 3. 
Thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends. . . sh nn Be See We le Richard 11. 1, 3s 
Cunningly effected, will beget A very excellent piece of villany.. ew ew ew Lttus Andron. ii. 3. 
How this villany Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it!. 2... 2. 2... ee ee Oo 


There ’s nothing level in our cursed natures, But direct villany . . . . . Dimon of Athens, iv. 
In me ’t is villany ; In thee ’t had been good service . . . . «. + + « « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Nothing routs us but The villany of our fears . . . . ~ 2 « Cymbeline, v 
VINDICATIVE. — He in heat of action Is more vindicative than jealous lave . Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Ving. — Vines with clustering bunches growing, Plants with goodly burthen bowing . Zempest, iv. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, Unpruned dies. . . . . .. . . « Henry V. 
Like to a withered vine That droops his sapless branches. . . . . . . « « 1 Henry VI, ii 


That spoiled your summer fields and fruitful vines . . . ~ . « « Richard 17], 
Every man shall eat in safety, Under his own vine, what he plants ~ 6 + © Henry VIII. 
Like a vine grow to him: Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine. . ee 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


VINEGAR.—Of such vinegar aspect That they ’ll not show their teeth in way ofsmile Afer. of Venice, i. 
I warrant there ’s vinegar and pepper Int. 2 6 ee we ww ew wt ww LUC th Night, = 
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Coming in to borrowa mess of vinegar . . . . Bs at ie oe en gh i er Se en Ie 
VinEweEpsT. — Speak then, thou vinewedst leaven, speak i ace . « Trot. and Cress. ii. 
VioL. — Now my tongue’s use is to me no more Than an unstringed iol: . « « Richard /1. i. 3. 

You are a fair viol, and your sense the strings. . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 + © » . Pericles, ic. 


Vi0L-DB-GAMBOYS. — He plays o’ the viol-de-gamboys . . . . + . « « « Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
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VioLencr. — Blown with restless violence round about The pendent world . Meas. for Meas. iii. 
. We do it wrong, being so majestical, To offer it the show of violence. . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
I would not hear your enemy say so, Nor shall you do mine ear that violence. . . . . . 2 i 
The violence of either grief or joy Their own enactures with themselves destroy. . . . . iii. 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes May trumpet tothe world. . . . . «. Othello, i. 
The violence of action hath made you reek asa sacrifice . . . . . 2. 2. « « © Cymbeline, i. 
VIOLENT. — For violent fires soon burn out themselves . . . °°. . . . « « « Richard /1/. ii. 
We may outrun, By violent swiftness, that which we runat . . . . . «+ Henry VIII. i. 
That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous Where the disease is violent . Corsolanus, ini. 


The violent fit o’ the time craves it as physic For the whole state . . 2. 1. 1. ee ee sO 
These violent delights have violent ends, And in theirtriumph die . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
But float upon a wild and violent sea Each way and move... . . « « + Macbeth, iv. 
This is the very ecstasy of love, Whose violent property fordoes itself 2 ee ee Hamlet, ii. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory, Of violent birth, but poor a bs, OE Sos ede Se. TE 
And he most violent author Of his own just remove. . . be ee hg ok IY: 
In your motion you are hot and dry — As make your bouts more : ¥iolent to that ae Bs teen oie Ae 


It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration . . . Othello, i. 
VrioLentestT. — Can no more atone Than violentest contrariety . . . . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
VIOLENTETH. — And violenteth in a sense as strong As that which causeth it TZyrot. and Cress. iv. 
VioLenTLy. — Thou art violently carried away from grace. . . . . . . & Henry LV. ii. 


VioLetT.— Lying by the violet in the sun, Do as the carrion does, not as the flower Meas. for Meas. ii. 


When daisies pied and violets blue And lady-smocks all silverewhite . . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows. . . ©. 4. do eg Mid. XN. Dreamy, ii. 
Like the sweet sound, That breathes upon a bank of violets we ew we we Leelfth Night, i. 
Violets dim, But sweeter than the lids of Juno’seyes . . . . . . « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
To paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet. . . . . . . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Who are the violets now That strew the green lap of the new come spring? . . Richard II. v. 
The violet smells to him as it doth tome . . 1. 6 2 ee ee ee we) Henry V. iv. 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, Forward, not permanent. . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
There ’s a daisy: I would give you some violets, but they withered . . . . . .. .. Iv. 
From her fair and unpolluted flesh May violets spring! . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 6 6 © «© #@ # e OW 
They are as gentle As zephyrs blowing below the violet . . . . . 1 « 6 «) Cysmbeline, iv. 
The purple violets, and marigolds, Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave . . . . Pericles, iv. 
Vircin. — The white cold virgin snow upon my heart Abates the ardour of my liver . 7essfest, iv. 
Withering on the virgin thorn, Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness . Mid. N. Dream, 1. 
So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, Ere I will yield my virgin patent i i. 
None of noble sort Would so offend a virgin and extort A poor soul’s patience . . ere 17 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime Have loved ittoo. . . . . « © « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mineown . . . . . . As You Like It, v 
Young budding virgin, fair and fresh and sweet . . . . . « « « « Lam. ofthe Shrew, iv 
Is there no military policy, how virgins might blowupmen!. . ... . . . All's Wellyi. 
In the most bitter touch of sorrow that e’er I heard virginexclaimin. . . 2... ee ek 


How shall they credit A poor unlearned virgin? . . 2. 2. . 6 i ke Se ee Be <a 
A virgin from her tender infancy, Chaste and immaculate in very thought . . .t Henry Viv. 
Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled eld, Soft infancy. . . . . . . Yvot. and Cress. it. 
VIRGIN ALLING, — Still virginalling Upon his palm! . . . 2... 6 6 ©.) Winter's Tale, i. 
Vircinity. — Loss of virginity is rational increase. . . oe ew ww 8 ow Abs Well, i. 


Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fashion Bote nie Meade Sond aa ae ah. “ge 
Virtue. — Which touched The very virtue of compassion t inthee . .. . . . . Tempest,i. 


Thy mother was a piece of virtue . 2. 2 1. 1 6 8 ew we we we wt ee ee 
For several virtues Have I liked several women. . «6 6 ee ee ee te ee th 
The rarer action is In virtue than in vengeance . 2. 1. 1 6 ee ee ee ee ee 
The gentleman Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
She can milk ; look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with clean hands . ie  RS iit. 
‘She can wash and scour.’ — A special virtue ; for then she need not be washed and scoured iii. 
She hath many nameless virtues . . ‘ ra By cues J aie TB we et Lets So nce te “A 


* Here follow her vices.’ — Close at the heels of her viviuaa bo cab: ee Te Aig aoe: tee Za et ee 
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When virtue’s steely bones Look bleak ? the cold wind . . . . . ee ae eee ee 
Where great additions swell ’s, and virtue none, It is a dropsied honour: ne ee ee ee | 
Virtue and she Is her own dower’ ; honour and wealth forme . . . 2... «© + «© 6 es ih 
Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not. . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee UV. 
Our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues . . . . . ee ee) iv. 
Drunkenness 1s his best virtue, for he will be swine-drunk . . . 1. ew ee ew ee eC 


I put you to The use of your own WIRCUES= og So a uh oe SSO Me oe we as v. 
Ts it a world to hide virtues in?. . . Le Be a a Twelfth Night, i. 
Virtue that tranggresses is but patched with sin; and sin that amends is but patched with virtue i. 
Good my mouse of virtue, answerme. . . . . . We A al Bal eae Ny 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil Are empty trunks, re) ’erflourished by the devil pve ao 


Let me be unrolled and my name put in the book of virtue! . . . . . 6). Winter's Tale, iv. 
O that there were some virtue in my tears, That might relieve you! . . . . « King Fohn, v. 
Surely I espy Virtue with valour couched in thineeye. . . woe ee « Richard /1. i. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; There is no virtue like necessity. ee We ae eS Sec AS A 


VirTUE. — To be slow in words is a woman’s only virtue . . 2. . . « . TwoGen. of Ver. iii. 1. 
To make a virtue of necessity . . . ‘ ae oe ae ee ee ee ee ee 
We would have thrust virtue out of our hearts by the head and shoulders . . Merry Wives, v. 5. 
As to waste Thyself upon thy virtues... ‘ . . « .« Meas. for Meas. i. 1. 
If our virtues Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike As if we had themnot . . . . . . Wo 
Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue. 6. 06 6 8 we ee ee ee ee eee 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall 2. 1. 6 1 ew ww ee ee ee ew eK 
From thee, even from thy virtue! What ’sthis?. . . ...2. ~~. ee ee ee ee ee | Pe 
Most dangerous Is that temptation that doth goad us on To sin in loving virtue... . Oi 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far That it becomesa virtue. . . . . . . . 2) OU 
Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful 2. . 2 1. 6%. 6 6 ee ee ew ww we we CH 
Back-wounding calumny The whitest virtue strikes. 0. 6 0. 6 1 6 6 ee we we ww HS 
Pattern in himself to know, Grace to stand, and virtue go. . . + . 2. 6 «© 1 «© «© e@ «(le 2 
As there is sense in truth and truth in virtue... i Am a OS ua ae a 
Her sober virtue, years, and modesty Plead on her part some cause to you unknown Com. of Err. iii. 1. 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger ; Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted . . iii. 2. 
Stuffed with all honourable virtues . 2... 0.24 ~: soe ee ew ew we) ALuch Ado, i. 1. 
Can virtue hide itself? Go to, mum, vou are he: graces will appear, andthere’sanend . ._ ii. 1. 
Never gives to truth and virtue that Which simpleness and merit purchaseth . . . 0. 0.) odie. 
You may suspect him, by virtue of your office, to be notrueman . . . 2 1 6 ee eH 3, 
Comes not that blood*’as modest evidence To witness simple virtue? . . . . 0. 6. wee OM 
Then we find The virtue that possession would not show us Whiles it was ours . . . ivea. 
But no man's virtue nor sufficiency To be so moral when he shall endure The like himsell Vek 
Thus did she, an hour together, transeshape thy particular virtues... . . ee ee COU 
To be the trumpet of his own virtues. 6 6 6 6 ew ee ee ee ek OM 
The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss, If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil. Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
A well-accoinplished youth, Of all that virtue love for virtue loved . . . . 2...) UR 
Rebuke me not for that which you provoke: The virtue of your eye must break my oath. .  v. 2. 
You nickname virtue ; vice you should have spoke . 2. 1 6 1 we we eee ee OU 
For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth . . . ee ee ee a ee ee ee 
Thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me On the first view. . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, iii. 1. 
She is fair, and, fairer than that word, Of wondrous virtues . . 2. 1 1 . SMler. of Venice, i. 1. 
There is no vice so simple but assumes Some mark of virtue. 2. 2. 2 0. 6 ew ee et ee 
Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. ww wee ee he 8 ie Se i He OG 
The people praise her for her virtues And pity her for her good father’ S sake As Vou Like /t, i. 2. 
Your virtues, gentle master, Are sanctified and holy traitors to you . . ... . as, ee” ANS 
The worst fault you have is to be in love. —'T is a fauit I will not change for your beet virtue iii. 2. 
Your Ifis the only peace-maker ; much virtuein If. 2. 2. 6. 2. 6. 6 6 ee ee ek OW he 
Happiness By virtue specially to be achieved . . . 1. 1 1 ee ew +) Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 
We do admire This virtue and this moral discipline. . . . ; i de ea AP 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded, Yet not so deeply as “io thee belongs &. 40h. Tse 
Thy blood and virtue Contend for empire iInthée 6 6 © 4 twee 6 wow oe AM 9 Wellin, 
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Virtur. — Is there no virtue extant? . 2... 1 ee we ew ww ww et Herevy IV: ii. 4. 


For, Harry, I see virtue in hislooks . . . . i, He Mee Bie Se RP A Tes Hae gt Bs So he. AN 
Gave the tongue a helpful ornament, A virtue that was never seenin you... .. . . jis. 
If thou wert any way given to virtue, I would swear by thy face . . . . . iii. 3. 
Virtue is of so little regard in these costermonger times . . <a ee Bees: IV. 1. 2. 


Her virtues graced with external gifts Do breed love’s settled passions in my heart 1 Henry V7. v. 
Noble she is, but if she have forgot Honour and virtue . . . . . . . . « 2Henry V1, ii. 
Virtue is choked with foul ambition And charity chased hence by rancour’s hand . . . ._ iil. 
O miserable age! virtue is not regarded in handicraftsemen . . . . . 1. 6 © + © «© «© OW 
That love which virtue begs and virtue grants. . . ‘ . . . . 3 Henry VI. iii. 
His love was an eternal plant, Whereof the root was fixed in virtue? sground. . .. . .~ iii 
The untainted virtue of your years Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit . Richard [/1J. iii. 
So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue . . . ‘ Sia te ee, SE 
Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, To stay him from the fall of vanity ae oe ee 
The fate of place, and the rough brake That virtue must gothrough . . . . . Henry VIII. i. 
I speak sincerely, and high note ’s Ta’en of your many virtues . . . 1. 6 1. ee ew ee OM 
Holy men I thought ye, Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues . «© . . . 6 6 eo ili. 
Let me speak myself, Since virtue finds no friends . . . . Besa Te OS <i cae ae See SH 
Press not a falling man too far! ’tis virtue: His faults lie open to the laws .... 1 © MMe. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues We write in water. . . . . . 3... - V2 
Still so rising, That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. . . 2. 2. we ee e ew ew) IM 
All the virtues that attend the good, Shall still be doubled on her . . . . «2. 2. ee UWS 
There is no man hath a virtue that he hath nota glimpse of. . . . . . Tvrot. and Cress. i. 2. 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself Lies rich in virtue and wees a SS ATR as Aas eS AS 
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A man distilled Out of our virtues . . . 4 ioees ‘ae o> dh Tee ee eee eR 
We im silence hold this virtue well, We ’ll but commend what we » intend tosell . . 2... ive. 
Let not virtue seek Remuneration for the thing itwas. . . oe hy Sang: dt en TE ok” hs Ow le Bi 


Tt is held That valour is the chiefest virtue, and Most dignifies the haver . . . Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
So our virtues Lie in the interpretation of the time . 2... 1. 6 2 6 ee et we ee IMD 


The virtue of your name Is not here passable. . . . . . 4s Ser ae 4 
Outlive thy father’s days, And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise! . . . Titus Andron. i. 1. 
He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause. . . . . . 2. i ‘ Se a, den kes 
Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown es il, f. 


Many for many virtues excellent, None but for some, and yet all different Romeo and Fuliet, li. 3. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; And vice sometimes Si action dignified . . . . ii. 3. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside, Of comely virtues . . . . . « « Limon of Athens, iii. 5. 
1 know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, As well as I do know your outward favour Fulius Cesar,i. 2. 
Like richest alchemy, Will change to virtue and to worthiness . 2. 1. 6 6 6 6 1 ee ee ie 
Do not stain The even virtue of ourenterprise. . 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee OR 


By the right and virtue of my place, I ought toknow . . . 6 ee BAe OS ee, PN 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live Out of the teeth of emulation By ie ah, 3Or the, ed's NS 
According to his virtue let us use him, With all respect 2. 6 1 1 ee ee ee ee OWS 
That his virtues Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued . . . . . . . « « « Macbeth, i. 7. 
And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch The virtue of hiswill . . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 3. 
Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes 2. 1 1. ee ee te et ke 
So shall I hope your virtues Will bring him to his wonted way again. . . . . . . 6 + diet. 
For virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it. . . 2. 6. 2 ee es) UR 
To show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image . . . . ‘ Bode Aho Ss. Rs” ADRs 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose From the fair forehead of : an innocent love... ii 4, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, And melt in her own fire . . 2. . 2. 2 ee 6 ©) Shh: 
In the fatness of these pursy times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg . . ‘ecco es iil. 4. 
Assume a virtue, if you have itnot 2... 6 1 ee ee ee we ee ee ee) HH 


Tears seven times salt, Burn out the sense and virtue of mineeye! . 2. 1. 2. 2 1 2 ee IMG 
Collected from all simples that have virtue Under the moon. . . .... « iv. 7. 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon . . . . . 1 1 + e ep ew ew ee King Teas 1%. 


He wrote this but as an essay or taste of my virtue. 2 6 1 2 6 ee ee ee ew ee el 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue That art incestuous... 1. 6 6 0 + ei 2. 
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Virtug. — All you unpublished virtues of the earth, Spring with my tears!. . . King Lear, iv. 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head ‘To hear of pleasure’s name . . . . . . Ov. 
All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue . . 0. 0. 1. 6 ee ee ee ee UY 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack... 1 1 ew www ew ee we ww we Othello, i. 
I confess it is my shame to be so fond; but it is not in my virtue toamendit. . .. .. Wi. 
Virtue! a fig! ‘tis in ourselves that we are thusorthus . . . . 0. 0. 6 ew ew ew ew ew ew el he 
Do but see his vice; ’T is to his virtue a just equinox, The one as long asthe other . . . ii. 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch, And out of her own goodness make the net . 3.3.0.0.) Oi 
Is free of speech, sings, plays and dances well; Where virtue is, these are more virtuous . . iil. 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, That make ambition virtue! . . . 3. . =... dik 
They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, ‘he devil their virtuetempts . . . . 0 .0.022.~¢24~~COW. 
Whose solid virtue The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, Could neither graze nor pierce . _ iv. 
And ambition, The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 
The piece of virtue, which is set Betwixt us as the cement of ourlove . . . 0. 0.0.0. 24~)«OUik 
Not dispraising whom we praised, — there» He was as calm as virtue... .) Cymbeline, v 
The temple Of virtue was she; yea, and she herself . 2. . 2. . Ge OK ead Se 


Virtuous.—Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, Corrupt with virtuous season Meas. for Meas. ii. 


It is virtuous to be constant in any undertaking . . . . . 0.0. ee ee . oe a 
Out of all stispicion, she is virtuous =... ww we ke kk el Muth A do, ii. 
Always hath been just and virtuous In any thing that }do know by her. . . . . . 2. SCO; 
Thou wilt show more bright and seem more virtuous When she is gone . . As Vou Like It,i 
Why are you virtuous? why do people love you? . . . . 1... we ee er ee: | 
Where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, there commendations go with pity Al? s Well, i. 
If she be All that is virtuous, save what thou dislikest . . . . 3. . Bi ihe tite Hae Sah. ses igh MN 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, The place is dignified by the doer’s deed . i. 
Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? Twelfth Night, ii. 


There is a virtuous man whom I have often noted in thy company. . . . . . « Henry IV. ii. 


I was as virtuously given as a gentleman need to be; virtuousenough . . . . . 1 ee i 
If a man will make courtesy and say nothing, he is virtuous . . . . ww. 2 Henry IV. ii. 
You virtuous ass, you bashful fool, must you be blushing? . 6. 6. 6. 6 6 ee ee ee 
Like the bee, culling from every flower The virtuous sweets. . . . 2. 2. 1 ee ee DY. 
Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage . 2. 1 1 1 ww ew ee ee ot envy VI, iv. 
Hath still been famed for virtuous; And now may seem as wise as virtuous . 3 //enry VJ. iv. 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous !— The fitter for the King of heaven . . . Richard I/7. i. 
A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion. 6. 6 0. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 
He was a fool; For he would needs be virtuous . . 2. ww ew ee eS Henry VITI. Ai. 
Strives to appear foul ! takes virtuous copies to be wicked . . . . =. 03» Timon of Athens, iii. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil In an imperial charge . . . . . 1 .) . Macbeth, i. 
Is free of speech, sings, plays and dances well; Where virtue is, these are more virtuous O¢hedlo, iii. 
VirtTuouscy. — They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, The devil their virtue tempts. . . iv. 
VisaGE. — Show your knave’s visage, with a pox to you! . . . . . . . Alas. for Meas. v. 
When Pheebe doth behold Her silvery visage in the watery glass . . . . Alida. N. Dream, i 
O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now! . . ww we wee ee ee ee 
Men whose visages Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i 
The youth bears in his visage no great presage of crucity. . . 2... . Twelfth Night, iu. 
Be plainer with me; Jet me know my trespass By its own visage . . . . . MWtnter’s Tale, i. 
Put not you on the visage of the times . 2. «© 2. 1 1. ew ee ee ew 2 Henry TV. Ai. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough To mask thy monstrous visage? . Fulins Caesar, ii. 
Nor the fruitful river in the eye, Nor the dejected "haviour of the visage. . . . . Hanelet, i. 
That from her working a!l his visage wanned, Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect . . il. 
With devotion’s yisage And pious action we do sugar o’er The devil himself 2... 2 6.) OM 


4. 
6. 


3. 


. 


Whereto serves mercy But to confront the visage of offence? . 2... . we ee ee CO 3. 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, Is thought-sick atthe act . . . oO ~ a heh 
Trimmed in forms and visages of duty, Keep yet their hearts attending on (nemiselves: Othello, i. 1. 
I saw Othello’s visage in hismind. . 2. 1. 2 we ee ee ee ee ee ee BE 
Vision. — This is a most majestic vision, and Harmonious charmingly . . . . . . Senzfest, iv. 1. 
Like the baseless fabric of this vision. . 2. 6 1 1 6 6 ee ew ew we ew ew we ee IM 
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Visron. — All this derision Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
What visions have I seen! Methought I was enamoured ofanass ........ . «IVS. 
I have had a most rare vision 2. 6 ee ee we ee ee ee ke ee ee UM 
To a vision so apparent rumour Cannot be mute. . . . . . + « « + « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
It was a vision fair and fortunate 2... 1 ee eee ew ew ww we Futlius CO SAY, it. 2. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible To feeling astosight? . . . . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 1. 
Visit. — From day to day Visit the speechless sick . 2. 2. . . 1... « Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Bound by my charity and my blest order, I come to visit the afflicted spirits  A/eas. for Meas. it. 3. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ports and happy havens Richard //. i. 3. 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops That visit my sad heart . . . . . .) $ulins Cesar, ii. 1. 
VisiTATION. — I am made to understand that you have lent him visitation . J/eas, Sor Meas. iti. 2. 
What would they, say they ?— Nothing but peace and gentle visitation . . . Lowe's L. Lost; v. 2. 
'T is not a visitation framed, but forced By need and accident . . . . . . MWenter’s Tale, v.11. 
In the visitation of the winds, Who take the ruffian billows by the top... 2 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
Your visitation shall receive such thanks As fits a king’s remembrance . . . . . Havelet, ii. 2. 
Is it vour own inclining? Is ita free visitation? ©. 6 2 6 ew ew we eee ee et, 
This visitation Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. . . . . Gy oe), Sa ee ey ae “SLs 
Visiting. — That no compunctious visitings of nature Shake my fell suipnose . . « Macbeth, i. 5. 
There is nothing left remarkable Beneath the visiting moon. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 
Visitor. — To lock up honesty and honour from The access of gentle visitors . H%nter’s Vale, ii. 2. 
You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors . . . » ee ee) Lemon of Athens, ivi. 
Visor. — My very visor began to assume life and scold with Hier woe ew ww we we) Ahtch Ado, ii. 1. 
Vixen.—A vixen when she went toschool; And though she be but little, she is fierce AZ V. Dream, iii. 2. 
Vizarps. -—— Make our faces vizards to our hearts, Disguising what they are . . . . Alacbeth, iii. 2 
VocaTion. —’T is my vocation, Hal; “tis no sin for a man to labour in his vocation 1 Hexry JV. i. 2. 
Willed me to leave my base vocation And free my country from calamity . . . 1 /Yenry VI. i. 2. 
Yet itis said, labour in thy vocation 2. 0. 0. 6 6 ee ee we we) 2 Henry VI. iv. 2. 


Voics. — I, now the voice of the recorded law, Pronounce a sentence . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 4° 
There my father’s grave Did utter forth a voice. . 1). 1 ww ee ee niin 
Tax not so bad a voice To slander music any more than once . . . . 0... Much Ada, ii. 3. 
I pray God his bad voice bode no mischief... 2. 2 kw wk ie we SAEZ 


The voice of all the gods Make heaven drowsy with the harmony . . . . “Bore s-. Lost, w. 3- 
Sung With feigning voice verses of feigning love we ee ew ew ew ww) Md. N. Drea, i. 1. 
T ‘ll speak ina monstrous little voice 2... ek ke ee eee ee ee 
1 will aggravate my voice so that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove . . . . . . i 2. 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, Had been incorporate. . . 1. 2 + 1 es 
He isa very paramour for a sweet voice. — You must say paragon. . . . . : . 
Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice . 2. www ww we Mer. of Venice: i li. 2. 
Being seasoned with a gracious voice, Obscures the show of evil . . . . . ae ae ee tae Hi. 2. 


Speak between the change of man and boy With a reed voice . . 2. ee ee ee ew CH 
He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, By the bad voice. 2 2. 1 1 ee ee OV 
In my voice most welcome shall von be 2... ey wee ew ew ew) (AS Yon Like It, ii. 4. 
My voice is ests ] know I cannot please you. 2... . Mr OS at” Hg: 
His big manty voice, Turning again toward childish treble, pipes And whistles in his ee il. 7. 
Spitting or saying we are hoarse, which are the only prologues to a bad voice. . Vv. 3. 
A mellifluous voice, as Iam true knight. — A contagious breath . . . . + Paelfh Night, ih. 3 
Without any mitigation or remorse of voice. ww wee ee ee ; ii. 3. 


For my voice, I have lost it with halloing and singing ofanthems . . . 2 2. 2 , Henry IV. i. 2. 
Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, The numbers of the feared 2... . eee OH 
To us the speaker in his parliament; To us the imagined voice of God himself . . . . . iv. 2. 
My voice shal] sound as vou do prompt mine ear. . 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee OU 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence... 2. 6 1 ee ee we ew ww we envy V~ ii. 2, 
I did never know so full a voice issue from so empty aheart. 2. 2. 0. 6 1 ee ee ee IM 
Hap'y a woman’s voice may do some good, When articles too nicely urged be stoodon . . Vv. 2. 
Having neither the voice nor the heart of flattery aboutme . . 2. 2 6. 6 6 ee ew ee OVD 
So many miseries have crazed my voice. 6 6 8 8 ee eee ww we) Richard TIT. We 4 


The common voice, I see, is verified Of thee . . 2. 6. 6 © 0 ee 0 © ©) Henry VIII. V. 3 
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Voice. — Ears more deaf than adders to the voice Of any true decision . . Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Crack the lawyer's voice, That he may never more false nue plead... Dimon of Athens, iv. 
The people Must have their voices; neither will they bate One jot of ceremony . Cortolanus, ii. 
I thank you for your voices: thank you: Your most sweet vuices . 2. . 6 6 6 ee ee OL 
A pipe Smail as an eunuch, or the virgin voice That babies lulls asleep. . . 2. . . 2.) Old 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds... ww ee we ew ww Flt C@hsar, ii. 
Is there no voice more worthy than my own? . 606 6 6 ee eee ee ee CT 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue... . ee ee eee ee ee 
Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘ Sleep no more! Macbeth does murder sleep’ . . Macbeth, ii. 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, Speak tome . . . . » ee ew ww) Mamlet, i. 
Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not encked within the ring. 2.0.0.) ii 
A broken voice, and lis whole function suiting With forms to his conceit . . . . 0.0. ~2«4~SCOs 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; ‘Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement i. 
There is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ 2... 6 ee ee ee ee 
The trick of that voice I do well remember. . 2... 2. 1. 1 ee ee ew . King Lear, iv. 
Her voice was ever soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman . . . . 0.0. 0. OO. 
Opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more safer voice on you . . . . . Othello, i. 
Let me find a charter in your voice, To assist my simpleness. . 2 0. 6 ee we eee 
His voice was propertied As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends . . . Ant. and Cleo. v 
The snatches in his voice, And burst of speaking, wereas his . . . 2. 2. ©) «) Cy mbeline, iv. 
Now our voices Have got the mannish crack, sing him tothe ground. . . . . 2. 2. . « iv. 

Vorp. — You, that did void your rheum upon my beard And footme . . . . Mer. of Venice, i 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty From any dram of mercy. . . 2. 2 6 ee ee ee 
Ill get me toa place more void, and there Speak . . . . 1 wee ee) Fttlius Caesar, ii. 

VoLABLE. — A most acute juvenal; volable and free of grace!. . . . . . Lowe's L. Lost, iii. 

Vo.tiey. — A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off . . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 

Votsces. — Let the Volsces Plough Rome, and harrow Italy . . . 2...) . .) ~Coriolanus, v. 

VoLsc1aANns. — A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears, And harsh in sound to thine. . . ._ iv. 
Like an eagle in a dove-cote, I Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli. 2. 0. 0. 6 6 ee ee 


VoruniLity.—He will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you would think truth were a fool A //’s Wed, iv. 


Votusce.—If voluble and sharp discourse be marred, Unkindness blunts it more Com. of Errors, ii. 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse . . 1. ee ee ee ew ww te Love’s L. Lost, in. 
Votume. — Volumes that I prize above my dukedom . . «6 6 6 ew ee ee + Lempest, i. 
Volumes of report Run with these false and most contrarious quests . . . Meas. Jor Meas. iv. 
Devise, wit; write, pen: for I am for whole volumes in folio’ «6 6 6 ee Howe sL. Lost, \. 
And the hand of time Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume . . . . « . King Fohn, i. 
He should have had a volume of farewells . - 6 5 6 6 6 6 © ee ee + Richard /1.1. 
Like toa title-leaf, Foretells the nature of a tragic volume . . . . . « . « 2 Henry [Vii 
A volume of enticing lines, Able to ravish any dull conceit . . . 2 « « « «8 Henry VI. Vv. 
Such indexes, although small pricks To their subsequent volumes... . . Trot. and Cress. |. 
That for the poorest piece Will bear the knave by the volume . . . . . « « Cortolanus, ili. 
What obscured in this fair volume lies Find written in the margent of hiseyes Romeoand Fuliet, 
Within the volume of which time T have seen Hours dreadful... 1. we) .) Afacbeth, i. 
All alone shall live Within the book and volume of my brain) . 2... . . « «0 Manilet, i. 
I’ the world’s volume Our Britain seems as of it, but notin’t . 2.0.0... « Cymbeline, iii. 
VotunTARY.—Your last service was sufferance, ’t was not voluntary. . . . Trot. and Cress. ui. 
VoLuPpTuoUsSNEss. — There ’s no bottom, none, In my voluptuousness. . . . . « ‘Macbeth, iv. 


3. 
2. 
6. 


VoTAREss. — His mother was a votaress of my order. . . . . . « «+ Aid. N. Dreamy,ii. 1. 
The imperial votaress passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy-free . . gf a! oes ef, Sede 
Votrary.— Wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, That art a votary to fond decive? TwoGen. of Ver. 1.2. 
Yon are already Love's firm votary, And cannot soon revolt and change your mind... «ili. 2. 
Voucn. — My unsoiled name, the austereness of my life, My vouch against you Afeas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
And make my vouch as strong As shore of rock . 2 6 7 7 ee ee ee Henry WITT, i.e 
To vouch this, 1s no proof, Without more wider and more overt test . . - - + + + Othello, 1. 3. 
Voucner. — His statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries //azvlet, v. 1. 
Will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and double ones too? . . . . . . Ve Te 


Here ’s a voucher, Stronger than ever lawcould make. . . . 2. + 6 «© + + Cymbeline, il. 2. 
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.VoucHSAFE, divine perfection of a woman, Of these supposed evils . 
Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man, For these known evils . . 
Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. . . 2. . . 6 

Vow. — Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken. . . . 1. . ; 
As strongly As words could make up vows. . . 2. - 6 6 
Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment . . . .. ; 


Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: My vow was earthly; thou a heavenly love . . iv. 


Vows are but breath, and breath a vapouris . ....... 
I, that hold it sin To break the vow I am engaged i We a3" ; 


We have made a vow to study, lords, And in that vow we have forsworn our books . . ._ iv. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, In number more than ever women spoke JZ. XV. Dream, i 1. 


When I vow, I weep; and vows so born, In their nativity all truth appears 


Your vows to her and me, put in two scales, Will even iia and both as — as tales é. 4e- 


The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent . . . . e 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith And ne’er a true one . 


Do not fall in love with me, For I am falser than vows made in wine . 
’T is not the many oaths that makes the truth, But the plain single vow . 


For still we prove Much in our vows, but little in our love . . . 
Linked together With all religious strength of sacred vows 


It is religion that doth make vows kept; But thou hast sworn against religion . 
Breathing to his breathless excellence The incense of a vow, a holy vow 


God keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee! 


If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonies, If eanclimony be the aes, delight Troi. and Cress. v. 


The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows: They are polluted offerings 


Tt is the purpose that makes strong the vow; But vows to every purpose must not hold a, 2 


That great vow Which did incorporate and make usone . .. . 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. . . ‘ a an 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul bends the tongue vows . 


Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers . . . 


Ladies most deject and wretched, That sucked the honey of his! music vows 


Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. . . . 1. 1 6 we 
If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it To the last article . . . 
Riotous madness, To be entangled with those mouth-made vows! . 
The vows of women Of no more bondage be, to where they are made 


° e 


Voyace. — And return again, As from a voyage, rich with merchandise . 


As dry as the remainder biscuit After a voyage . . . . +... 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy . . . . + « «+s 
That ’s it that always makes a good voyage of nothing . . . . . 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some kindness dothem . . . . 
All the voyage of their life Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
Like fragments in hard voyages, became The life 0’ the need . . 
VuLCAN. — Cupid is a good harefinder and Vulcan a rare carpenter . 
As near as the extremest ends Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his 
Better than he have worn Vulcan's badge . . . 2. 6 6 es 6 
And my imaginations are as foul As Vulcan’s stithy . . . . . 
VuLGAR. — A vulgar comment will be made of it . . . ga oe 
One more than two. — Which the base vulgar do call shies ee ee 
Which to annothanize in the vulgar, — O base and obscure vulgar ! 
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. « « Richard 111. i. 2. 
a ae i. 2. 
: Hamlet; iil 2. 

Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 6. 
. Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
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. As You Like It, iii. 5. 
. . . All’s Well, iv, 2. 
. Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 

. King Sohn, iii. 1. 

» oe Dea 

‘ iv. 3- 

| Richard 11. iv. I. 

2. 
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. . Filius Cesar, ii. i. 
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Therefore, you clown, abandon — which is in the vulgar leave — the society 


Even as bad as those That vulgars give bold’st titles . 


Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
As You Like /t, ii. 
. Twelfth Night, ii. 
Timon of Athens, v 
Sulius Caesar, iv. 


. Trot. and Cress. \. 
Titus Andron. ii. 


Com. of Errors, iii. 
Love's L. Lost, i. 


° 


Ant. and Cleo. i. 


As 


. King Lear, iv. 


. Hanilet, i. 3. 
e ° e e e i. 


e e ° e ei. 


ili. 


Othello, iii. 


Cymbeline, ii. 


ii. 


Cynibeline, v 
Much Ado, i. 


. Hamlet, iii. 
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Vou Like It, v. 


. Winter's Tale, ii. 


Talk like the vulgar sort of marketmen That come to gather nioney for theircorn 1 Heury V7. iii. 2. 


So he thinks, and is no less apparent To the pica CYC ao ca a 


Drive away the vulgar from the streets . . . o 8 8 ew we 
Is as common As any the most vulgar thing tosense . . . 4 « 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar . . . 2. 1. ew ew ee 


Most sure and vulgar: every one hears that, Which can distinguish sound . 


VuLture. — There cannot be That vulture in you, to devour so many . 


e 


Cor iolanus, iv. 


Fulius Cesar, i. 


i. 
| Kt ine Leue iv. 
. Macbeth, iv. 3. 
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Wapbk. — Fright fair peace And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood . . . Richard II. i. 
W AFER-CAKES. — For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes . . . . . . Henry V. ii. 
W AFTAGE. — Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks Staying for waftage 7rot. and Cress. iii. 


W AFTURE.— But, with an angry wafture of your hand, Gave sign for me to leave you Fu/ius Cesar, ii. 


Waa. — ‘Thus we may see,’ quoth he, ‘how the wor'd wags’. 2... 1 1) AS Von Like It, ii. 
°T is merry in hall when beards wag all, And welcome merry Shrove-tide . . . 2 Henry JV. v. 
Let me see the proudest He, that dares most. but wag his Anger at thee. . . Heury V/IT. v. 
What have I done, that thou darest wag thy tongue In noise so rude against me? .  //asn/et, iii. 
I will fight with him upon this theme Until my eyelids will no longer wag . . . . 1 1 CO. 

W aGerR. — A good wager, first begins tocrow 2. 6 1 1 we ee ew ww we) Tempest, ii. 


We °ll make a solemn wager on yourcunnings . . . . hee » «= « « Hamlet, iv. 
I have heard of riding wagers, Where horses have been nimbler than the sands . Cymbeline, iii. 

W aces. — Thou for wages followest thy master. . 2. . . . Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
Ere we have thy youthful wages spent, We'll as upon some settled low content As Fou Like /1,i1.3. 
We will mend thy wages . . . 2. ww . Aes gs ge. «te ‘i li, 4. 
Have their wages duly paid ’em, And epmiethinne over to veineinhee me by | bo ts Panes VU. iv. 2. 
All friends shall taste The wages of their virtue... : ~ © « « King Lear, v. 3. 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, Home art gone, and ta’en n thy wanes oe 6 « 6 Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

WacoainG. — Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, Intending deep suspicion Richard 1/7. iii. 5. 
You play the spaniel, And think with wagging of your tongue to win me... Afenry V///. v. 3. 
It is not worth the wagging of your beards . . ., we ee ww we we 6 Cortolanus, ii i. 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, Not wagging his sweet head. . . . « «) Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

WacGGLinc. — I know you by the wageling of yourhead. 2... 1 1 8 we) Mth Ado, ii. 1. 

WAGGONER. — Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat . . . + « « « « Romeoand Fultet, i. 4 
Such a waggoner As Phaethon would whip you to the west... 6 6. 6 ee eee eC 

W AGGON-SPOKES. — Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs . . . . . a eee Pay 

WaGTAIL. — Spare my gray beard, you wagtail? . ow. eo a i, St ne K be Lear, ii. 2. 

Waic.— Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, But presenily prevent the waystowall Richard //.ii1.2. 
Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, But cheerly seek how to redress their harms 3 Henry V/.v.4. 
It were Jost sorrow to wail one that’s lost... oe eo e 2 ws) Richard 111. ii. 2. 
Who shall hinder me to wail and weep, To chide my fortune; and torment myself? . . . .) i 2, 
All of us have cause To wail the dimming of our shining Stak! S62 tee Ue a, cee ae Se 
’T is fond to wail inevitable strokes, As’tisto laugh at’em. . . . . . + « Cortolanus, Iv. 1. 
What I believe II] wail, What know believe . 2... - : F . 6 « « Macbeth, iv. 3. 

WalLep. — What willingly he did confound he wailed, Believe ’ t, till I went too Aunt. and Cleo. i. 2 

WAILING. — My mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying . wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 3. 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them . 2... ew ew eee) Richard 1171. Ni. 2. 

Warn. — Charlies’ wain is over the new chimney... . ¢* « wa we we Menry TE. 

WALNROPES. — Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together ~ ee « «6 Trvelfth Night, i. 2. 

Waltst. — [ am in the waist two yards about; but I am now about no waste. . Alerry Wives, i. 3. 
Those sleeping stones, That as a waist doth girdle you about’ . . . . ww. Ang Fohn, ii. 1. 
When I was about thy years, Hai, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist . . 1 Henry JV. ii. 4. 
I would my means were greater, and my waist slenderer . . . . . . eee « 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
And buckle in a waist most fathomless With spans and inches . . . . . Jyvot. and Cress. il. 2. 
Down from the waist they are Centaurs, Though women all above. . . . . King Lear, iv. 6. 

W art.— Your patience for my long abode; Not I, but my affairs, have: made you wait A/-r. of len. ii. 6. 
And vast confusion waits, As doth a raven ona sick-fall’n beast . . . 2 ww Aing John, wv. 3. 
I purpose not to wait on fortune till! These wars determine . . . .« « + « «© Corfolanus, v. 3. 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite. And health on both!. 2. 0. 0. 0. 1 6. Ahacheth, ii. 4. 

WAITING-GENTLEWOMAN.—Talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman Of guns and drums 1 Henry /1T’. 1. 3. 

Wake. — Retails his wares At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs. . Lowe’s L. Lost, v. 2. 
Such difference ’twixt wake and sleep As is the difference betwixt day and night 1 Weary JV. iit. 1. 
Shall of a corn cry woe, And turn his sleep to wake. . . . . . . . + . . King Lear, iit. 2. 
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Wake. — Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain, To wake and wage a danger profitless Othello, i. 3. 
WAKING. — For ne’er was dream So like a waking. . . . . «2. + « « « Winter's Yale, ii. 3. 


Wa ck. — A turn or two I ’Il walk, To still my beating mind . . . . . . « « Lentpest, voi. 
To walk alone, like one that had the pestilence . . . . .... . Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
Will you walk with me about the town? . . . we ew we +) Com. of Errors, i. 


Let him walk from whence he caine, lest he catch: cold'c On SL6Gts 60 eo cae ao He ee a Ow we 
*T is pity that thou livest To walk where any honest men resort . . .... + +... 
Look sweetly and say nothing, I am yours for the walk... . 1 1 ew +) Alutch Ado, ii. 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. . . . . . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 


Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors stay . . 2. 1. 6. 2 «© ee ey See Ne 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes... er Mid. N. Dai lil. 
I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you . 6 + « « Mer. of Venice. 

We should hold day with the Antipodes, If you would walk in absence of the sun . . . v. 
If we walk not in the trodden paths, our very pe willcatchthem. . . As You ie Tt, i. 
My very walk should beajig 4 . .- . oe ew ww we Lwelfth Night, i. 


Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like ‘he sii, it shines every where. . . 2. 6. e+) Vik 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by night . .. . a ae . . . King Sohn, . 
Walks up and down with me, Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words ee er ae ee eee | 
Falstaff sweats to death, And lards the lean earth as he walks along . . . . «1 Henry IV. ii. 
Come, you and I must walk a turn together; [have newstotell you . . . . Henry VIII. v. 
Give me your hand, and, as we walk, To our own selves bend we our needful talk 7vo2.and Cress.iv. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and scans shrinks before his treading Cor colanus, v. 

A troubied mind drave me to walk abroad . . . emg . . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 

You ought not walk Upon a labouring day without the s sign n OF your profession SFulius Cesar, i. 
And we petty men Walk under his huge legs and peep about dr ab mis io UR, wae a? ee “ay ae ec ae 


es ee undccaes er ies aAFO e a era eee ey 
ees es we! sale es See) eh ta Tek” fem. mee gr Set. ier Peer Migs per" wes me 


This disturbed sky Is not to walkin... a Me Soe: BO aoe 
Is it physical ‘To walk unbraced and suck up the hiimouts ‘Of the dank morning ? ae a ae ee ee 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death . . . . . . « «. « Hanilet,i.t. 


Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill . . . wut 
With a larger tether may he walk Than may be given you. . . 2. 1. 6 ee oe ee ee oo OB 
Then it draws near the season Wherein the spirit held his wont towalk . . . . 6 - . «hed 

I am thy father’s spirit, Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. . . . je ee 8 
He begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock . . . ps tne. ae Yat oo Ring Lear, iii. 4 
Wackep. — In those holy fields Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. . . 1 Henry IV.i.1 
He ’s walked the way of nature; And to our purposes he lives no more. . . . 2 Henry JV. v.2 

I have walked about the streets, Submitting me unto the perilous night. . . Fudéus Cesar, i. 3. 
Yet I have known those which have walked in their sleep . . . woe ee Macbeth, v. 1 
Wackinc. — This fearful night, There is no stir or walking in the siveeis:. ‘, |) Fulins Cesar, \. 3 
Out, out, brief candle! Life ’s but a walking shadow . . . . . « Macbeth, v. 5 
Watt. — When icicles hang by the wall And Dick the shepherd blows his nail . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Did talk through the chink of awall . 2. 2 2 we we ee ww ee Ma. N. Dreamy iii. 1. 
Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall! . - bit, ae ee Sa ESS owe et OR em 
O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans! . a eee ae ee ee ee ee | 
The wall is down that parted their fathers . . . etek cr i Se De cae as ae KR A 
Like the martlet, Builds in the weather on the putward wall. . . . . © . Mer. of Venice, ii. 9 
Within this wall of flesh here is a soul counts thee her creditor . . . . « . Keng Fohn, ir. 3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

{ 

8 

I 

I 

I 
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But empty lodgings and unfurnished walls... . . 2 2 ew ee Richard Il. \. 
As if this flesh which walls about our liie Were brass impregnable. a era ee ae a em | 
And with a little pin Bores through his castle wall . 2... eu Ate, Pa ae at IE 


For thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the Prodizal : ~ oe e 6 0 2 Henry LV. ii. 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 2... 2 0 ew ee) fMenry Vii. 
Alone [ fought in your Corioli walls, And made what work I pleased ~ 2 + + Cortolanus, i. 
I will take the wall of any man or maid... 1. we we we es Romeoand Ful.et, i. 
For the weakest goes tothe wall . . 1... ee. ae I SY i. igre cae a A 
Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust fo the wail Se. see as Gene, <te> “SSO ee 
Hang out our banners on the outward walls; The cry is still ‘They come’. . . . Macbeth, v. 5. 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Should patcha wall! . . . . . Hamlet, v.1. 
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Watt. — The heavens hold firm The walls of thy dear honour! . . . . 1. .) Cymbeline, ii. 
Wactep. — A lady walled about with diamonds! 2... 6 ee ee ew Love's L. Lost, v. 
Waccer. — Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 2. 6 we ee Lot. and Cress. iti. 
Wactow naked in December snow By thinking on fantastic summer's heat...) Achard //. i. 
WALNUT-SHELL, — LT is a cceckle or a walnut-shell, A knack, atoy 2.0.0. Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
W ano. — She is as white asa lily and as small asa wand 2... ©.) Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Wanpver. — I will go jose myself And wander up and down to view the city. . Cow. of Errors, i. 

How now, spirit! whither wander you ?-- Over hill, over dale. 2. 0...) Bhd. N. Dream, ii. 

I do wander every where, Swifter than the moon’s sphere. 0. 6 ee eee 


1. 
2. 


3 
3 
3. 
3 
2 
I. 
I. 


Where'er I wander, boast of this Ecan, Though banished, yet a trueborn Englishman Richard //. 1.3. 


WANDERER. — Thou speak’st aright; [am that merry wanderer of the might. Ad. M. Dream, ii. 
The wrathful skies Gallow the very wanderers of the dark =... 6 1. ww Ane Lear, til. 


W ANDERING.—A dust, a gnat,a wandering hair, Any annoyance in that precious sense Aine Fohn, iv. 


Hath this lovely face Ruled, like a wandering planet, overme?. 2. 0.0.0.) 2 /fenry V7. iv. 
And would not let it forth To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air... . Richard 117. i. 
Then came wandering by A shadow like anangel 2. 6 0. 1. ee ee ee ee 
Wane. — But, O, methinks, how slow This old moon wanes! . 0.0. 0.0.0.0 AKA. NM. Dreai, i 


It appears, by his small light of discretion, that he isin the wane... 6 ee ee 


Want. — Else for want of idle time, could not again reply... 0...) 6 Devo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Where nothing wants that want itself doth seek 2... 0. 0. 6 ww ee) Love's L. Lest, iv 
To supply the ripe wants of my friend, E’ll break acustom . . . . 1. . Shr. of lenice, i. 
Supply your present wants and take no doit Of usance for my moneys . o. 2. . . ee 
He cannot want the best That shall attend his love. 2... 0. 0. 0. we ee AMS Well, i. 
She’s very well and wants nothing Vv the world; but yet she is not well... 2 2 we 
Whose want. and whose delay, is strewed with sweets, Which they distil now in the curbed time ii. 
I live with bread like you, feel want, Taste grief, need friends . oo... 0... Richard 11. iit. 
What I have I need not to repeat; And what I want it boots not tocomplain. 2.0. 0.0.0.0 (Gil 
His present want Seems more than we shall findit . 2. 0. 0.0.0. 0.0. 0. 6. 3 Henry IV. iv. 
Every thing lies level to our wish: Only, we want a little personal strength . 9 2 /feury LV. iv. 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink 2.0. 6 6 ew we ee ee ee 
As one that surfeits thinking on awant 2... ew ee eee ew ee 2 Meonry VI. tii. 
For want of means, poor rats, had hanged themselves... . 7 ww.) ORichird 117. v, 
Some grief shows much of love; But much of grief shows sti] some want of wit Rost. and Fil. iit. 
Who in want a holiow friend doth try, Directly seasons him hisenemy .. . .. /4ersaedet, ii. 
But even for want of that for.which Lam richer... Ae ky We Gk Ge, A ae 1, 
You have obedience scanted, And well are worth the want ahai you have wanted . . . . Li 
The want is but to put those powers in motion That long to move. 2.0...) Cyatdeline, iv. 

Wanton. — Dare you presume to harbour wanton ines? 26. ww. Lo Gen. of Verona, i. 
A wightly wanton witha velvet brow. 2. 6 6 ee eee ew Love's L. Lost, iis. 
Love is full of unbefitting strains, All wanton as a child, skipping, and vain... 0.0.0=«.CtwY 
They that daily nicely with words may quickly make them wanton . . 0.) Twel/th Night, iii. 
Wanton as youthful goats, wid as young bulls 2. . w eee ee et Menry TV. iv. 
And want love’s majesty To strut before a wanton ambling nymph =. www. Richard 1/1. i 
I have ventured, Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders =. 6 66. Henry WITT. iii 


Let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels. . Romeo and Filiet, i. 
Such wanton, wild, and usual shps As are companions noted. .. 0. 6.0... Matnlet, ii. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the geds, They kill us for their sport 2.0.0. Ang Lear, iv. 


WantTonness. — Young gentemen would be as sad as nizht, Ouly for wantonness Ang Yohn, iv. 
The blood of youth burns not with such excess As gravity’s revuit to wantonness ZL. ZL. Lost, v. 
And make your wantonness your ignorance. 6.0. 6 ee ee es ~ 6 6 6 Mainlet, iit. 


5. 


f. 
2. 
I. 


f. 


WaANT-WIT.—Such a want-wit sadness makes of me, That I have much ado ‘is know mvself AZ. of Fez... 


War with good counsel, set the world at nought =... Ia - LwoGen. of lerona, i. 
For which I must not plead, but that | am At war ’twixt will and will not. das. for Alcas. ii. 
Herein you war against your reputation. 6 6. ee wee ee ww Cort. of Errors, iii. 
Brave conquerors, — for so you are, That war against your own afiections . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
This civil war of wits were much better used 2... . eee ee te ee 
Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings . 2. 6 6 6 2 eee) SLA N. Dreamy ii 
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War. — Such war of white and red within her cheeks! . . . . . . =. Zam. ies Shrew, iv. 65. 
Time it is, when raging war is done, To smile at scapes and perils overblown . . . wea. Meds 
I am ashamed that women are so simple To offer war where they should kneel for peice bes St ED 
His cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek . . . . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 1. 
It was a disaster of war that Czsar himself could not have prevented. . .. . « we 16, 
Here have we war for war and blood for blood, Controlment for controlment. . ear Fohn, i. 1. 
The peace of heaven is theirs that lift their swords In such a just and charitable war . . . ii. 
’T is not the trial of a woman’s war, The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. . Richard //. i. 1. 
Why he cometh hither Thus plated in habiliments of war. 2. 6 6 1 6 ee we we eR 


In war was never lion raged more fierce, In peace was never gentle lamb more mild . . .~ ii. 1 
With signs of war about his aged neck : O, full of careful business are his looks! . . . .~ ii. 2 
Frighting her pale-faced villages with war . . . . — ds Ge a? oe ANS 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, And by that music let us ‘all embrace . .t Henry 1V.v.2 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear A fearful battle rendered you in music . Henry V.i. 1 
When the blast of war blows in our ears, Then imitate the action of the tiger. . . . . © ili t 
You shall find the ceremonies of the wars, and the cares:Of1t 6 6 ok 66 a ew we we 
War is his beadle, war is his vengeance. . . ‘ ie ee Ses Ga a a VOT 
Therefore should every soldier in the wars do as every sick man in his bed. be ses ets TIVE 
And is good knowledge and literatured in the wars... Ne ae eae ae ee | Pe 
It is war’s prize to take all vantages; And ten to one is no ‘ipedeh of valour . . 3 Henry V1. i. 4 
Good fortune bids us pause, And smooth the frowns of war . . 2. 6 1. 1 eo ee ee OG 
Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front. . . . 2 6 e 0 © Richard 117i. 
Nay, ladies, fear not; By all the laws of war you ’re privileged. ~ 2 e « « « Henry VIIT. 1. 4 


Do as your pleasures are: Now good or bad, ’t is but the chance of war . Trot. and Cress. Prol. 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world Than camels in the war. . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 1. 


He has been bred 1’ the wars Since he could drawasword . ..... 2 @ «© © | ihe 
For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent In dangerous wars . . . . . Vitus Andron. iii. 1. 
Cry ‘ Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war . . . . . 6 « Fulius Cesar, iii. 1. 
Contending ’yainst obedience, as they would make War with fiankind ~ + « « « Macbeth, iit. 4. 


Let’s then determine With the ancient of war on our proceedings. . King Lear, v. 1. 
With a bombast circumstance Horribly stuffed with epithets of war . . . . . . « Othello,i.1. 


° 
° 
. 


Though in the trade of war I have slainmen . . . er gt eb ei. eo en igs Wee 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war My thrice- diven bed of down. je eS 8 & SS BASS 
Wars must make examples Out of their best . . . . . i ere ae ne ae ee | | Oe 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, That make ambilied vitidel- a te es aoe SB SES 
And all quality, Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! . . . 2... ee ee) OL 
It raises the greater war between him and his discretion . . . = Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 
Who does ? the wars more than his captain can Becomes his captain's s Sutain ge Me ce: ey Me 
O, withered is the garland of th: war, The soldiers pole is fal?n . 2. 2... . eae ae 


Consider, sir, the chance of war: the day Was yours by accident . . . .. . Cy inbslises Vv. S. 
WaRBLE, child; make passionate my sense of hearing . . . . . . . « Love's L. Lost. iii. 1. 
WARBLING. — Both warbling of one song, both in one key . . . . . . « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
Warp. —I should wrong it, To lock it in the wards of covert bosom. . . Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 

The best ward of mine honour is rewarding my dependents . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 1. 

What wards, what blows, what extremities he endured. . . . . . . « « « 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 

Thou knowest my old ward; here I lay, and thus I bore my point . . .. .. . . s)he 
Warver. — That memory, the warder of the brain, Shallbeafume . . . . . . Alacbeth, i. 7. 
W arpDrose. — I will kill all his coats; 1°] murder all his wardrobe. . . . . .1 Henry IV. v. 3. 


Silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies . . . . . ue ae fe . . Henry V. ii. Prol. 
Ware. — Retails his wares At wakes and wassails, meetings, wean kectas fairs . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
Big enough for the bed of Warein England . . . : . . Twelfth Night, iti. 2. 


Let us, hike merchants, show our foulest wares, And think, perchance: they Wsell Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Warm. — If he have wit enough to keep himseif warm, lethim bearit. . . . . Afuch Ado, i. 1. 
This must my comfort be, That sun that warms you here shall shineon me. . Richard 11. i. 3 
WarmMer.—-Quake in the present winter’s state and wish That warmer days would come Cymbeline,ii. 4. 
Warmtu.—What warmth is there in your affection towards any of these princely suitors? Mer.of Ven.i.2. 
W arRninG.—I[nstruments of fear and warning Unto some monstrous state. . . $léius Cesar, i. 3 
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WARRANT.— A doubtful warrant of immediate death. . . . 2.0). 0. © )=©6Com. of Errors, i. 1. 
Folly, in wisdom hatched, Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, Marked witha blot . .). .) .) . Richard //. iv. 1. 
There ’s warrant in that theft Which steals itself, when there ’s no mercy left. . . Alacheth, ii. 3. 

WARRANTY.—From your love [havea warranty To unburden all my plots and purposes Mer.o/! “cn. 1.1. 
But with such general warranty of heaven As Ll mightlove . . . . . =... «~~ Othello, y. 2. 

WARREN, — I found him here as melancholy as a lodge ina warren. . . .).) .) Aluch Ado, ii. 1. 

WARRIORS.—Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, In ranks and squadrons Zudins Cesar, ii. 2. 

W art. — Have not your worship a wart above youreye? . . . . . . ee) Skerry Wives. i. 4. 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester 2... 0. 7 ee ee we ew) SS enry Vi iv. 3 

Wary. — Let us be wary, let us hide our loves . . 1 6 we ee ee we we) OthellO, iii. 3. 

WasuH. — And when was he wont to wash his face? . 2 ww we ee ew ee Mech Adda, iii. 2. 
The wide sea Hath drops too few to wash her clean anne Wy ie rele hel Cale Geer ge at Sa Se a ee DV 
No longer than we well could wash our hands... oe ew we te Ning Fohn, ist. 1. 
Go get some water, And wash this filthy witness from re hand ee eo ew ew « Macbeth, i. 2. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood Clean from my hand Oh (6. Seale el Ge ik As at Be 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground . . . . bo as ee ah Jae 4 amide ae 2. 
Roast me in sulphur! Wash me in steep-down gulfs of ‘aun fire Pe We cw ote ae, ee Op OMA V2, 

WASHED. — As men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be washed off the next tide Henry I’. iv. 1. 

W ASHER. — His cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his wringer . . . . . 0 Mlerry Wives, i. 2. 

W ASHES. — Were in the Washes all unwarily Devoured by the unexpected flood . Avng Yohn, v. 7. 

WASHING.— It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing her hands . . Afacbeth, v. 1. 

W asp. — Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet honey! . . . . . .) . So Gen. of Verona, i. 2. 
Who knows not where a wasp does wear his sting? . . 6 1 e 6 ee) Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
What a wasp-stung and impatient fool Artthou! =... 0.0.0.0. 6. 2. 6. . t Henry IVA. 3. 
There be moe wasps that buzz about his nose Will make this sting the sooner Henry V//7,. iii. 2. 

WaspPisH. — If I be waspish. best beware my sting . . . 2. - . . « Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 

Waste. — I would have him help to waste His borrowed purse . . . . . . Sher. of Venice, i. 5. 
Waste no time in words, But get thee gone. 1. 1 we ew ew we ee ee eee OH 
The clock upbraids me with the waste oftime. . . . . 2 6 ee ee) Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down... ww wee ee Richard 11. Ai. 4. 
Your means are very slender, and your waste is great... 2. 4. 1 ew ee we 2 Henry IV. 1. 2, 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny . . . . . . ie 3. 
That action, hence borne out, Mav waste the memory of the former days . . . - iv. 5. 
In delay We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day . . ... . Ronee and ‘Sudiek 1. 4. 
How much salt water thrown away in waste, To season love, that of it doth not taste!. . . th 3. 
Sull in motion Of raging waste? It cannot hold; it will not... 0. 6) . Deson ofa ilens li. 1. 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, andtime . . 6. 1. 6 1 6 6 we ew ew ew ew Mantlet, it. 2. 
It is now high supper-time, and the night grows to waste: about it . . . . . . Othellg, iv. 2. 

W asTEvD.— I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. . . . . . « «© + « Richard 1. ¥. 5. 
Yet vouth, the more it is wasted the sooner it wears . . 2. 2 2 6 «© « 2 § Henry IV’. it, 4, 
I have wasted myself out of my means... fe Bea as hae as. at a ew Re ote J ~- “OTM EMO AN 8s 

W ASTEFUL. —Lacking the burden of lean and wasteful alae. ~ 2 e « « AS You Like /t, iii, 2. 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess . . ~ 0 . « Ning Fohn, iv. 2. 

W asTInG. — These eves, like lamps whose wasting ‘oil is spent Wax dim » 2 6 oa fenry VILA, 5. 

WatcH. — He’s winding up the watch of his wit; by and by it will strike . . . .) Tempest, ii. 1. 
To watch, like one that fears robbing . . . 2. 6 . 6 e 6 © 6 Lwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
The most senseless and fit man for the constable of the watch . . . . . 2) . Shtch Ada, iii. 3. 
Call the rest of the watch together and thank God you are ridofaknave . .. . . . 6 ili 3. 
For the watch to babble and to talk is most tolerable and notto be endured . . . . 1 |) OHM 3. 
We will rather sleep than talk: we know what belongs toa watch. . . 2. 2. 6. 6 6 ee Wh 3. 
Indeed, the watch ought to offend no man . . . ww we ee ee ww ee I 
Our watch, sir, have indeed comprehended two aspicious persons . . » . . . ee - +) HS. 
With more advised watch To find the other forth. . 2. . . 2. 2. 6 « © © Aker. of Venice, i. 1. 
To watch the night in storms, the day incold. . . . . . ~ « « Lam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
And perchance wind up my watch, or play with my — some Heh jewel . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
My watch hath told me, toward my grave I have travelled buttwo hours . . . 2... 6 « Wet 
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Watcnu. — The sheriff with a most monstrous watch is at the door 
Yea, watch His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows . 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye 


.t Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Troi. and Cress. it. 3. 


- Romeoand Fuliet, i. 3. 


But I will watch you from such watching now. 2. . 6 0. 2 8 ee ew ee . . Ive 4 
Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, Whose howl’s his watch . . . . . . Macbeth, li. 1. 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, Thence toa watch . . . . . . 6 Hamlet, ti. 2. 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: Soruns the world away . . . . . . . ie 2. 
This odd-even and dull watch o’ the night... 1. we ee et - Othello, i ho. 
I?ll watch him tame and talk him out of patience 2. 1. 1 we eee ee ee ee ON 
WatcH-pocs. — Bow-wow. ‘The watch-dogs bark: Bow-wow . . . . . . . Tempest, i, 2. 
WatTcHED.—I have watched so long That | am dog-weary. . . . . «© Var. of the Shrew, iv. 2, 
I have watched ere now All night for lesser cause. oe ee ee) Romeo and Fuliet, i. 4. 
But where was this? — My lord, upon the platform where we watched . . . . . Hantlet?, i. 2. 
WatcHinG.— Though it cost me ten nights’ watchings . . , . . . 2. . « © Much Ado, ii... 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness isall gaunt. 2... 0... 0. eee Richard 11, ii. 1. 
These cheeks are pale for watching for vour good . . . . wee eee Oo Henry VI. iv. 7. 


Unless it swell past hiding, and then it ’s past watching 
You'll be sick to-morrow For this night’s watching . 
But | will watch you from such watching now . 
I slept not, but profess Had that was well worth watching 
WaTCHMAN, — You speak like an ancient and most quiet watchman. 
I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, As watchman to my heart. 
WatcHworp — Our watchword was ‘ Hem boys !’ 2 
Warer.—lIf all their sand were pearl, The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold 
A woman would run through fire and water for such a kind heart. 
Command these fretting waters from your eyes With a light heart . 
T am fain to dine and sup with water and bran 


° . e ° . ° e e 


. . ° . . . . e 


« ° e 


e e . e . . . . . ° 


I to the world am like a drop of water, That in the ocean seeks another drop Cont. of Errors, i. 


As easy mayst thou fall A drop of water in the Dealing gulf. 


. . . . ° 


That’s a fault that water will mend. — No, sir, ’tis in grain; Noah’s flood could not do it 
Cease thy counsel, Which falls into mine ears as profitless As water in a sieve 


J promise you your kindred hath made my eyes water ere now 
I must confess, Made mine eyes water. 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. j 
Then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks . . 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook Into the main of waters 
I stil pour in the waters of my love And lack not to lose still 

I] love not many words. — No more than a fish loves water. 
But were they false As o’er-dyed blacks, as wind, as waters . 
Though a devil Would have shed water out of fire ere done’t 
Never gazed the moon Upon the water as he'll stand . ; 
A wild dedication of yourselves To unpathed waters, undreamed shores 
Caught the water, though not the fish. . 
Being as like As rain to water, or devil to his dam , 
Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, For villany is not without such 
Wouldst thou drown thyself, Put but a little water in a spoon 


e . ° e ° e . e . ° ° 


Commend these waters to those baby eyes That never saw the giant world enraged . 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the balm off from an anointed king Richard /7/. iii. 


With no less terror than the elements Of fire and water 


° « e . . ° . 


You Pilates Have here delivered me to my sour cross, And water cannot wash away your sin 


There will be a world of water shed Upon the parting of your wives and you 
As fierce As waters to the sucking of a gulf. : 
The dull elements of earth and water never appear in him ‘ 

Glory is like a circle in the water, Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears! . . 
We sce The waters swell before a boisterous storm . 


. . . . . e * . ° 


Romeo and Fuliet, iv. 


Trot. and Cress. i. 
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Much Ada, iii. 
Hamlet, i. 
2 Henry IV. Ai. 
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WATER. — Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues We write in water. . Henry VIII. iv 


2. 

Whose rage doth rend Like interrupted waters 2... 6 6 ee we ew ee Cortolanus, iii. 1. 
More water glideth by the mil Than wots the millerof . 2... 0. 0.) « Vitus Andron. ij. 1. 
That kiss is comfortless As frozen water toa starved snake . . . . 1. ee ee ee OM 
How much salt water thrown away in waste, To season love! . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iv 3. 
Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, honest water . 0. 0...) «LZ tnon of Athens, i. 2. 
Setting on water to scald such chickens as you are 2. 6 6 ew ee ee ee 
Mouth-friends ! smoke and luke-warm water Is vour perfection. . ee ee Meet al Be ae: 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, And these are ofthem «6 2... 6.) Macbeth, i. 3. 
Go get some water, And wash this filthy witness from your hand . . . . . . 0. ee eC 
A little water clears us of this deed: Howeasy istt, then! . 2.0. . 0.0.0.0... 2. . «the 
Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, And therefore I forbid my tears . . . Hasilet, iv. 7. 
Here hes the water; good: here stands the man; good . . . . . 6 ee we ee OU 
If the man go to this water, and drown himseif, itis, will he, nul he, he goes. 2... . . Uw 
When brewers mar their malt with water. 2. 0. 0.0. 0. ee ee eee King Lear, iii. 2. 
There she shook The holy water from her heavenly eyes, And clamour moistened . . . . iv. 3. 
And makes it indistinct, As water isin water 2.0. 0. 0.0.0.022. =. =. . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 14. 
The diamonds of a most praised water Do appear, to make the world twice rich . . /erscles, iii. 2. 
WaAtTer-coLours. — Never yet did insurrection want Such water-colours ... «1 //enry (ho ven 
W aTeER-bROPs. — To melt myself away in water-drops! .. . . 1. ee we Richard 11. iv. 1, 
Let not women’s weapons, water-drops, Stamm my man’s cheeks! . . . . . . Aung Lear, ii. 4. 
WaTeRELIEs. — How the poor world is pestered with such waterflies!. .) .  . Zrot. and Cress. v. 1. 
Warter-pots.—To use his eves for garden water-pots, Ay, and laying autumn’s dust Avng Leur, iv. 6. 
Wartrerk-RATS.— There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves J/er. of lenice, i. 3. 
WaATER-SPANIEL. — She hath m:re qualities than a water-spaniel. 2. 729 Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 


WATER-THIEVES.— There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves J/er. of Venice, i 3 


Wave. — Courtsied when you have and kissed The wild waves whist . . . . . «3 emtpest, i. 2. 
His bold head ’Bove the contentious waves he kept. 2. - 2. 1 6 ee ee ee ee HH 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs . 2. 0. 1 6 ee eee Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves So long asIcouldsee . . . . Jwelfth Night, i. 2. 
O, if it prove, Tempests are kind and salt waves fresh in love . . . 1. 1. 6. 6 ee ee OM he 
I had a sister, Whom the blind waves and surges have devoured . . .. . . +. 6 ee OWE 
When vou do dance, [ wish you A wave o’ the sea... 1 we ee ee Winter's Tale, i. 4. 
As doth a sail, filled with a fretting gust, Command an argosy to stem the waves 3 //exry V/. i. 6. 
As good to chide the waves as speak them fair. ©. 2. 2. 6 6 6 © 6 6 © © + we ew ee MG 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave . . 2 6 ee we ew ee Lttus Andron., in. 1. 
Though the vesty waves Confound and swallow navigationup . . . . . « .) « Alacheth, iv. 1. 
With what courteous action It waves you to a more removed ground . . . . . . Hazlet, i. 4. 

Waver.—Thou almost makest me waver in my faith To hold opinion with Pythagoras Afer.of Venice, Av. 1. 

WAVERING. — Our fancies are more giddy and untirm, More longing, wavering 7 we//th Night, ii. 4. 

Wawt,. — The first time that we smell the air, We wawlandcry . . . . . . . Aine Lear, iv. 6. 

Wax. — One To whom you are but as a forminwax . . . eee ANA. ON. Dreevtiit, i. 1. 
If I did say of wax, my growth would approve the truth . . . . 0. 0... 2 Flonry HV i. 2. 
Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs Honour is cudgelled . . . . . . . . Henry Vivi. 
The elder I wax, the better I shall appear . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 we we ee ee eee OU 
A stone is soft as wax, —tribunes more hard than stones . . . . 2 ewe Jttus Andron. ii. 1. 
Such a man As all the world — why, he’s a man of wax. . . «wee Romeoand Fulret, i. 3. 
To the noble mind Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. . . . . . . Haslet, iti. 1. 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, And meltin her own fire . . . 2... 0. ee OM 
Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not... 2 7 ee ee eee Ane Lear, iv. 6. 

W axep. — Ay, but the days are waxed shorter withhim . . 2. . . .) -) Dimon of Athens, iii. 4. 

Waxes. — He waxes desperate with imagination . 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ew) PP aatlet, i. 4. 

Way. — Alas, the way is wearisome and long! . . . 2... . + «© wo Gen. of Verona, ir. 7. 
If money go before, all ways do lie open. . . «2 6 6 ee ee ew ee Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
Js the worid as it was, man? Which is the wav? Is it sad, and few words? Afeas. for Aeas. iii. 2. 
Is there any way to show such friendship? — A very even way . . . . . + « Aluch Ada, iv. 1. 
Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way . 2 2. 2 6 6 6 ee we we ee we ee we we IM 
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Way. — By the way of progression, hath miscarried -. . . . 2. « . « . Lowe's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
That’s the way to choke a gibing spirit . 2. 2. 2. © 2 © © © © © © © © © © © ew We 
Fallen am I in dark uneven way, And here will rest me... . . . . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest: And thriftis blessing. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
By God’s sonties, *twill bea hard waytohit. ... . a oe a ee me | fe 
It must appear in other ways than words, Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. . . . Vv. 1. 
Like the mending of highways In summer, where the ways are fairenough . . . . . . V.I 
Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way Of starved people . . . . «6. - 6 © © © © «© Weds 
Devise the fittest time and safest way To hide us from pursuit . . . . . . AS Vou Like /t,i. 
And little recks to find the way to heaven By doing deeds of hospitality. . . . . . «© « I 
The ‘why’ is plain as way to parish church «ww 1 ee ew ee we tw le 
I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways... Sota: Cae Sho Wt hl ye Ghia sae ta < e, WR 
I know him a notorious liar, Think him a great ara fool, solely acoward . . . AW’ s Well, i. 
My state that way is dangerous, since I cannot yet find in my heart torepent. . . . . . ik. 
I'll take the sacrament on’t, how and which way youwill . . . 0. 2. 6 6 «© «© © © @ OM, 
The flowery way that leads to the broad gate and the great fire . . . 2. 2. 1. 6 «© e© © © “lV. 
Thou art not honest, or, If thou inclinest that way, thou arta coward . . . Waunter’s Tale, i. 
Direct not him whose way himself will choose. . . 1. . 1 6 6 6 0 et ee Reehard I]. ii. 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways Draws out our miles. . . . . 6 ere Me 
Your fale discourse hath been as sugar, Making the hard way sweet and delectable er ee | 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art And hold me pace in deep experiments 1 Henry JV. iii. 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, I'’!] cavil on the ninth part ofahair . . 2... oil, 
A mad fellow met me on the way and told me I[ had unloaded all the gibbets . . . . . . iv. 
Our duty this way lies; for God’s sake, come . . . © 6 6 6 ee ee te we ee eM 
And starting so He seemed in running to devour the way. . . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV.~1. 
I am well acquainted with your manner of wrenching the true cause the false way . . . . ii. 
As with the tide swelled up unto his height, That makes a still-stand, running neither way . ii. 3 
Let it go which way it will, he that dies this year is quit forthe next. . . . . . 1. + «© ie. 
Commit The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. . 2. 1. 6 2 2 0 se ee eo ee we IWS 
By what by-paths and indirect crooked ways . . . 1. 6 6 6 6 ew ee et we ww IW 
He’s walked the way of nature; And to our purposes he lives no more . . . . « «© + +) We. 
As many ways meet in one town; As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea. . . Henry V.i. 2. 
We doubt not now But every rub is smoothed on our way ..... 2 6 7 ee ee Oo 
In the way of argument, look you, and friendly communication. . . . . 6 2. + + « + He 2 
I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say ‘I love you’... . 0.0.2... ~°92 
Seeking a way and straying from the way . . 1. 1. we ee ew ee ee) 3 Henry VI. iii. 


* 


. 
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The weary way hath made you melanchoiy. « . .. . ~ . « ©) Richard IIT. ii. 
Our crosses on the way Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy . 8 eta AT 
Why dost thou run so many mile about, When thou mayst tell thy tale a nearer ways j lv. 4. 


Not propped by ancestry, whose grace Chalks successors their way . . . . . Henry VIII. 1. 
The force of his own merit makes his way; A gift that heaven gives forhim . . . . . . «i. 
Men of his way should be most liberal; They are set here forexamples. . . . . . 2. 6 wih 


Though now the time Gives way to us, I much fear. . . . fa CH 
That once trod the ways of glory, And sounded all the depths and shoals ‘of hondur i ae ge US 
And those about her From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. . . . «ere 
Come your ways, come your ways; an you draw backward, we’ll put you i’ the fills Troi. & Cress. ili. 
Take the instant way; For honour travels in a straitso narrow. . . . 2. 6 6 + ee OD 


This so dishonoured rub, laid falsely 1’ the plain way of his merit. . . . . . Cortolanus, iii. 
Gave him way In all his own desires . ie Fase cab fee ar ee Yo vhs ee ee 2 wes! de eR ta Se OM 


Do you now strew flowers in his way? . . . da Ane a Oe ~ . « « «) Fulinus Caesar, i. 
Too full o’ the milk of human kindness To catch the nearest way 2 ee ew we se) Macbeth, i. 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature Gives way toin repose! . . . . . . ~~ ik 


Cone Ree oye koe oe ooo we 


Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going . . . & & weer OM 
These deeds must not be thought After these ways; so, it will make us mad SS. cae ene aa Ny 
Let in some of all professions that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire . . . . ii. 3. 
Our safest way Isto avoid the aim. . bree GR ee dee ow. RS SO, HOS eee ONE 
By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this Way COMES’ s° Ga vel eo We A 
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Way. — But float upon a wild and violent sea Each way and move . .... Macbeth, iv. 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever, By him that shall succeed. . . . . . . . iv. 
I have lived long enough: my way of life Is fall’n into the sear, the yellowleaf . . . . .) OV. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools The way to dusty death . . . . es 2 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, Show me the steep and thorny way to heaveli Hawks i. 
But, in the beaten way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore? . . . a oe ee | 
We coted them on the way; and hither are they coming, to offer you service . . . . . . ik. 
Both in reputation and profit, was better both ways . . . 1 1 1 ew ee ew ew ew we 
1 hope your virtues Will bring him to his wonted way again. . . . 0.0.0.0. ee ew ew) Ohh 
Go thy ways toanunnery. . . . Se ee ee ee ae ee ee 
Love! his affections do not that way tend ee ae ae Sic des BE ct, Sng Sart Wk Soe See 2, CALLE 
Therefore beseech you To avert your liking a more worthier way ~ 0 « «© « «© King Lear, i. 
Winter 's not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way... . . 1. 1 uw te we ew ew be 
’T is best to give him way; heleads himself . . ... age gt Tt ce eg, ee. 
O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; No more or tBat OB Pah aie ee Gt i cae daha, Pee DG 
You cannot see your way. — 1 have no way, and therefore want no eyes . 46. © Yen at Wy .dVE 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way, Where they shall rest fone ever . 6+ . 2. 6 OY. 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone Is the next way to draw new mischief on. . Othello, i. 
If thou wilt needs damn thyseif, do it a more delicate way than Sonne Bc WW: te eh a Hea 
A pox of drowning thyself! it is clean out of the way . . . eh ey ig Le 
I have made my way through more impediments Than twenty times your stop ae ee ee 
Your way is shorter; My purposes do draw me much about. . . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Let the old ruffian know I have many other waystodie . . . . 3... ee we ew OV, 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, I waitthe sharpest blow. . . . . . . Pericles, i. 
WAYWARD. — My wife is in a wayward mood to-day . . . . 6... . + Com. of Errors, iv. 
To make an account of her life to a clod of wayward marl? . . 1... . . . Much Ado, ii. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. . . ~ » « « Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy : Thy school-days frightful » 2 ee «) Richard 111, iv. 
‘W AYWARDER.—She could not have the wit to do this: the wiser, the waywarder As You Like /t, iv. 
W AYWARDNESS. — Unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring. . . Aung Lear, i. 
WEAK. — Her wit Values itself so highly that to her All matter else seems weak . M/uch Ado, iii. 
Our lances are but straws, Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare Zam. of the Shrew, v. 
In thee some blessed spirit doth speak His powerful sound within an organ weak Ad/’s Hedl, ii. 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle For girlsof nine. . . . . Winter's Tale, iii. 
Who, weak with age, cannot support mvself . . . . ~ « « Richard 11. ii. 
Then, if angels fight, Weak men must fall, for heaven still Sitanis the Tight eo. 8 iii. 
A prince should not be so loosely studied as to remember so weak a composition 2 Leavy IV. ii. 
Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge full hogshead? . . . . eds ii. 
Their villany goes against my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it top . , “Hen V. iii. 
Here ’s that which is too weak to bea sinner, honest water . . . . . . Ltmonof Athens, i. 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong . . . 2... . 1 « «) Flins Cesar, i. 
Ay me, how weak a thing The heart of woman is! . . S.A oe ta Bm be le, SA 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw The eniallest ate or doubt. » 6 « «= Othello, iin. 
The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, Your reconciler! . . . Ant. and Cleo. iil. 
I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. . . 2 6 6 2 Cymbeline, iii. 
WeEakeEns. — Either his notion weakens, his djscernines ‘hee jethargied ~ « . « Aang Lear, i. 
WEAKER. — So is the weaker vessel called . . . ... » . « « Love's L. Lost, i. 
I must comfort the weaker vessel . . . . ee ew ew ew ww) AS You Like It, ii. 
T am weaker than a woman’s tear, Tamer than sleep rc (8 ~ « « Trot. and Cress. i. 
WEAKEST. — The weakest kind of fruit Drops earliest to the eraund. . + « « Mer. of Venice, iv. 
For the weakest goestothe wall . . 1. 2 6. 6 1 6 ee ee ew ee Romeo and Fulict, i. 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works . 2. 6 6 6 6 1 8 ee ew ee Hamlet, iii. 
WEAK-HINGED. — Your own weak-hinged fancy. . : ee: » Winter's Tale, ii. 
WEAKNESS. — I am vexed; Bear with my weakness: ‘iy old Grain is troubled . . « Tempest, iv. 
Did not with unbashful forehead woo ‘The means of weakness and debility . As You Like /t, ii. 
Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare . . . . « « « « Tam.of the Shrew,v 


Hath amazed me more Than I dare blame my weakness . . . « « - se « Ad's Well, ii. 
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Weakness. — It is but weakness To bear the matter thus; mere weakness . . Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
What cannot be avoided ’T were childish weakness to lament or fear... . 3 Henry WI. v. 4. 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 2... 2... 6. 6 « « Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, Thence toalightness. . . . . . . Hawtlet, ii. 2. 
Tam unfortunate inthe infirmity, and dare not task my weakness with any more. . Othello, ii. 3- 

Weat, — I’ the olden time, Ere human statute purged the gentle weal. . . . 1. Alacheth, iii. 4. 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest The livesofimany . . . . . . . Hamlet, iii. 3. 

Weattn. — More faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults... Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 1. 
The wealth [ have waits on my consent, and my consent goes not that way . Alerry Wives, iii. 2. 
T would not ha’ your distemper in this kind for the wealth of Windsor Castle. . . . . .~ iii. 3. 
His word might bear my wealth at anytime . . . . . . 0. 2 ee + «© Comof Errors, v. 1. 
Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of sea? Buried some dear friend? . ..... Wd 
It is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known a reasonable creature . . . . Much Ado, i. t. 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, [ pineanddie! . . . . . . . wee ee Love’s L. Lost, i. t. 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, I would not have him know . . . . . we ee OV 3 
I freely told you, all the wealth Thad Ranin my veins . . . . . . « Siler. of Venice, iii. 2. 
Wilt thou show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant? 2.0. 0. 0. 6 8 ee ew ee) OHS 
Let the wretched man outlive his wealth 2. 0. 0. 6 6 we ee ee eee ee OI 
Thy wealth being forfeit to the state, Thou hast not left the valueofacord ...... iwn 
For the wealth That the world masters 2.0. 6. 6 1 6 ee ee we ee ee ee OU 
With wealth enough and young and beauteous . . . . . . ee) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
A merchant of incomparable wealth 2. 2. 7 6 6 6 we we ee ew ee ee OM, 
Iam not worthy of the wealth [ owe, Nor dare I say ’t is mine, and yetitis . . Ad's Well, ii. 5. 
For the wealth of all the world, Will not offend thee . 2... 2 1 6 ew ee Meng Fohn, iv. t. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated To his own portion! . . . . .« Henry VIIT. iii. 2. 
Would half my wealth Would buy this foralie!. 2. 6. 2 1. ww we ee Cortolanus, iv. 6. 
I would not for the wealth of all the town Here in my house do him disparagement Rom. and Ful.i.5 
My true love has grown to such excess I cannot sum up sum of half{my wealth . . . . . . il 6 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on court’sies. . . 2 1 ww ee) LD tnon of Athens, i. 2 
Had his necessity made use of‘me, I would have put my wealth into donation. . . . . . iit 2, 
This is alla liberal course allows; Who cannot keep his wealth must keep his house . . . iil. 3. 
Such heaps and sums of love and wealth As shal! to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs . v.14, 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace . . 1. . 1 ee eee eg ~Hamelet, iv. 4. 

WEALTHY.—She is of good esteem, Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth Zaz. of (he Shrew, iv.s. 
Sweet isthe country, because full of riches ; The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy 2 //ex. V'/.iv.7. 
She shunned The wealthy curled darlings of our nation . . . 2... ee et Othello, i. 2. 

Weapon. — They are dangerous weapons for maids . . . 1. 1 1 eee ee) Much Ado, v. 2. 
Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 1. 
He cares not what mischief he does, if his weapon be out. . 2. 2. we. 2 Henryl Vii a. 
My naked weapon is out: quarrel, I will back thee. 2. 0.0.0.) .) .) . Romeoand Fuliet, i. 1. 
My weapon should quickly have been out, I warrantyou. . 2... 0. 2 2 ee eee OT 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, . . Tae He a A ee ae oo CTE 9. 
Let not women’s weapons, water-drops. Stain my man’s cheeks! . . . . . « Aéug Lear, it. 4. 
You shall more command with years Than with your weapons... . . 6 eee Othello, i. 2. 
Men do their broken weapons rather use Than their bare hands . . . . 2. ~~ We cate gee, Se 

Wear. — Your grace is too costly to wear every day . . 2 2. 6 ee ee es Much A do, ii. 1. 
Let her wear it out with good counsel =. 1 1 1 ee ee we we tw ee we ew a 3 
I see that the fashion wears out more apparel than ths Mates. aw 6 6 Se ee TS 
Tf a man will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him , Ve 4 
What dances shall we have, To wear away this long age of three hours? . Mid. N. Desa Vv. 0. 
Talk with respect and swear but now and then, Wear prayer-books in my pocket Mer. of Venice.ii.2. 
Let none presume To wear an undeserved dignity... . 2. 6. 8 a a ee Age 
Like the toad, ugly and venomous, Wears yet a precious jewel in his head . ‘As Vou Like It, it. 1. 
O noble fool! A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear 2. 2 6 6 we ee ee ee OD 
T earn that I eat, get that I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness. . . oe Ah, 2 
So wears she to him, So sways she level in her husband's heart . . . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, And hanga caif’s-skin. . . . . . King Fokn, iii. 1 
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Wear. — Then happy low, lie down! Uneasy lies the head that wears acrown = 2 //enry TV. iii. 1. 
To be perked up inag listening grief, And wear a golden sorrow...) . ©) Ffenry VITT. ii. 3. 
O, so light a foot W ‘iL ne'er wear out the everlasting flint. 2. 0.0.0.0. 0© ~Romeoand Juliet, ir. 6, 
My hands are of your cotour, but [ shame To wear a heart so white =... we) Alacheth, ii. 2. 
And I will wear him En my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart 2.0. 0.0.0... Familet, iii. 2. 
Nay then, let the devil wear black, for I "Il have a suitofsables . 2.0. 0.0.0. 6. 2. 6 6 Wie 2 
O, you must wear vour rue with a ditference . oo. . b> ga oe via! ab Ar Bir cae Ay th oe gS ee EVR 
Youth no less becomes The light and careless livery that it wears Than settled age his sables iv. 7. 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, For nought but provender . . 0... Othello, i. 1. 


But | will wear my heart upon my sleeve For daws to peck at... 1. 6 ee ee ee 
°T is as | should entreat you wear your g!oves, Or feed on nourishing dishes... . , a 3- 
Tell him he wears the rose Of youth upon him 6 ww ewe A. and Cleo. iii. 63. 
WRARER. — That clear honour Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! . . Alvr. of I enice, ii. 9. 
Wearies. — I know not why [am so sad: It weartes me; you say it wearies you. . .. a ae 2 
WEARIEST. — The weariest and most loathed worldly life... 0.0. =. 2. =. das. for Weak iil, te 


Wesriness.—I had thought weariness durst not have attached one of so high blood 2 Henry / 1’ ii. 2. 
Weariness Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth Finds the down pillow hard. ea iti. 6. 
WEARING. — Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is ‘t not Too dull for your good wearing ? ii. 4. 
We will nothing pay For wearing our own noses 2. 8 eee ee ee ew tt 
Weary. — For with Jong travel [am suff and weary... 0. 1 eee ee Com. of Errors, i. 2. 
O weary maht, O long and tedious night, Abate thy hours! 2.0.0.0. 0. 6 Md. N. Dreams, iit. 2. 
Never so weary, never so in woe, Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briers . 2 0... iii. 2, 


O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits! =. . we ee we ew ww) AS Vou Like It, ii. 4. 
I will we eary you then no Jonger with idle rallies. ay Cpe Uae BE Fs Sp ag a ae ee ee P 
Patience is stale, and Lam weary of it 2... - ier ee Ue he HOS Ri hard IT. v. 5. 


Make mountains level, and the continent, Weary at solid firmness, melt itself... 2 Henry (Vili. 
The king is weary Of dainty and such picking grievances. ww 1 we ee ee COU 
Now has left me, Weary and old with service 2. 6 6 1) ee ee eee envy VITI, iii. 2. 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, [s come to lay his weary bones among ye . . iv. 2. 


And [ another So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune... 1. 2 1... Macbeth, ne I. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, Seem to me all the uses of this world! . 0.0 Haslet, i 

Who would fardels bear, To grunt and sweat under a weary life? . oo... ‘ v0. AS 
WearvinG.—If thou hast not sat as | do now, Wearying thy hearer in thy mstvass’ nraike As VL. ti.4. 
Wease-. —I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs . . ws, i. 5. 


A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen As you are tossed with 2. 0. 0. 0. ad Haney IV. il. 3. 
Methinks it is like a weasel. — It is backed like a weasel. 2. . 1... ww. Aamtlet, iii. 2. 
Ready in gibes, quick-answered, saucy and As quarrelous as the weasel. 2.0.) Cymbeline, iii. 4. 


WErEATHER. — It is foul weather in us all, good sir, When vou are cloudy . . . . ) .) Lestpest, ii. 1. 
Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any weather atall 2... 0.0.0. eee eetC«iT 
Many can brook the weather that love not the wind =... . 2. . 0) Love's L. Lost, iv. 2. 
Like the martlet, Builds in the weather on the outward wall . . 0...) Aer. of Venice. ii. 9. 
No enemy But winter and rough weather 2... . ee ee) AS Vou Like It, i. 5. 


You and you are sure together, As the winter to foul we dies a ME ae oes Wh ck. Bh, Se Be la ay We 
Considering the weather, a taller man than IT will take cold... . . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 1. 


*T is in grain, sir: ’t will endure wind and weather. 2. 2. 1 1 ww ww Telfth Night, i. 5. 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: Pour down thy weather... 2 . . Aug Fohn, iv. 2. 
We ’ll make foul weather with despised tears . 2 6. ee eee ww we Richard 11. iti. 3. 


Home without boots, and in foul weather too! How’scapesheagues? . . 1 Henry IV. iii. s. 
Is not amiss to cool a man's stomach this hot weather. . . 2. . . . «© « 2 Henry VI, ww. 10. 


But I must make fair weather vet awhile 2.0. 6 6 6 6 we ee we ee ee eel OU 
Two women placed together makes cold weather ... . . ‘ ~ 0 2 « Henry VITT. 1. 4. 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: Life every man holds dear . + Dvot. and Cress. v. 3. 


WRaver. —I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing . . . «1 Henry TVA. 4. 
Weaavas. — This weaves itself perforce into my business. 2... 1 ew ee ee King Lear, ii. 3. 
Wes. — The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together. 2... . All's ell, iv. 3. 
And all eyes Blind with the pin and web but theirs, theirsonly. . . . . . Hernter's Tale, i. 2. 
Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider, Whose deadly web ensnareth thee? Avchard //1.1 3 
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Wes. — But, spider-like, Out of his self-drawing web, he givesus note. . . . . Henry VIII. i.1. 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers, The traces of the smallest spider's web Rom. and Ful. i. 4. 
He gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, and makes the hare-lip . . . . King Lear, iii. 4. 
With as little a web as this will I ensnare as greata fly as Cassio . . . . . . « Othello, il. t. 


There ’s magic in the web of it. . . . ‘ . beg 
Wep.—I will wed thee in another key, With Soups with triumph and with revelling ‘Mid. N. Desams ied. 
I would not wed her fora mine of gold . . 2. . 2. 6 2 © «© © «© «) Lam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
Who wooed in haste and means to wed at leisure. . ae a ae . i, 2. 


Weppep. — There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be Wedded poe | Mid. N. Dreaw: Iv. I. 

Affliction is enamoured of thy parts, And thou art wedded tocalamity . Romen and Fuliet, iii. 3. 
Weppinc. — Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, ameasure. . . Auch Ado, ii. 1. 
WEDDING-DAY. —A man may weep upon his wedding-day . . . . . « . « Henry VIII. Prol. 


WeEpDGED. — Where a finger Could not be wedged in more . . . . 1 2 6 © ee ee we OW 
When my heart, As wedged with a sigh, would rive intwain . . . . . . Trot. and Cress.i.t. 

WeEpaEs of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, Inestimable stones . . . . . . Richard //1.1. 4 
Blunt wedges rive hardknots . . . wa ~ 0 eo oe es) Trot. and Cress. i. 


WED LocK. — She kneels and prays For happy wedlock hairs » 2 e © ee « Mer. of Venice, v. 
What is wedlock forced but a hell, An age of discord and continual strife? . . .1 Henry Vl. v. 


Weep. — Such weeds As may beseem some well-reputed page . . . wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Most biting laws, The needful bits and curbs to headstrong weeds . . . . Afeas. for Meas. i. 
He weeds the corn and still lets grow the weeding . . . « « Love's L. Lost, i. i 
If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds, Nip not the ‘gaudy blossoms of yourlove .- v. 

. Weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain. . . . . ee ee m ow, 
Weed wide enough to wrapafairyin ..... . ood Se Mid. N. Driien li. 


Weed your better judgements Of all opinion that grows ‘anki in hier . . « AS You Like /t, i. 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth, Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away Richard 113i. 
I will go root away The noisome weeds, which without profit suck The soil’s sites ie a A 
The whole land Is full of weeds, her fairest fowerschokedup ..... - « we AM 
Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds . . ae 1 eu IV, iv. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, And jake a fara of the devil . . . Henry V. iv. 
One by one, we 71] weed them all at last, And you yourself shall steer the happy helm 2 Henzy VJ. 1. 


e 
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Now ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted . . . 2. 2. 6 6. «© «© iii. 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. . . Seo hy " Richard I. I. 4. 
I would not grow so fast, Because sweet flowers are slow and weeds make haste . ....- i. 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth. . . sf gE tite we Sat “gh Fe te val He 25g. Be CAs 
As weeds before A vessel under sai], so men obeyed: wee ew ew ew ew ww) 6Cortolanus, ii. 2. 
With a proud heart he wore his humble weeds. <j <a Sow Se eal es we Be a a me, Ow 
Away with slavish weeds and servile thoughts! . . . ~ 6 « « « Litus Andron. ii. 1. 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, Culling of males . . » - Romeoand Fuliet, v. 1. 
So much as it needs, To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds . . . . . Macbeth, v. 2. 
Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. Havilet, i. 5. 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted. . . . iil 2. 
Do not spread the compost on the weeds, To make them ranker . . . 1. «6 « «© « + «Mile 
Darnel, and al] the idle weeds that grow In our sustaining corn . . . . . King Lear, iv. 4. 
These weeds are memories of those worser hours: I prithee, put them off . eae ee ee a 2 
O thou weed, Who art so lovely fair and smell’st sosweet!. . . . . . . . «. .Othello, W. 2. 
We bring forth weeds, When our quick minds lie still . . . 2. 1. 1 . . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strewed his grave . . ~ . « « Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Weepep.—Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart A root ofancientenvy Corio/. iv. 5. 
Weepek-ouT.—A pack-horse in his great affairs ; A weeder-out of his proud adversaries Rich. ///. i. 3. 
Weegpinc. — He weeds the corn and still lets grow the weeding . . . - . © Love’s L. Lost, i. 1. 


Week. — You shall fast a week with bran and water . . . a ae ee Ae 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; But at foirseores it is too late a week As You uke Tt, i. 3. 
Of your royal presence [’ll adventure The borrow ofaweek . .. . . . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Rather turn this day out of the week, This day ofshame . . . . . . King Fohkn, iti. «. 
It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a eoed jest for ever 1x Henry IV. ii. 2. 
Virtuous enough ; swore little; diced not above seven times a week . . . «© 6 « © © « IJike 3 
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Werx.—Years of sorrow have I seen, And each hour's joy wrecked witha week of teen Rich. /1/. iv. 


oe 
« 


Whose sore task Does not divide the Sunday from the week, . . . . . . Hamlet i. 
What, keep a week away? seven days and nights? Eight score eight hours? . ~ » « Othello, ii. 4. 
Weep. — I ama fool To weep atwhat lam glad of ...... . . . Lempest, ii. 1. 
To weep, like a young wench that had buried her grandam .. . . _ Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
At that time I made her weep agood, For | did play a lamentable part . . iv. 4. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before hgh heaven As make the ounce weep. Whas. Sie Meas. il, 2, 
I’ll weep what ’s left away, and weeping die . . . 2 ee « Com. of Errors, ii. 1. 
No longer will | be a fool, ‘lo put the finger in the eye and weeo™ es Fae OG ee ee ee 
How much better is it to weep at joy than to joy at weeping! . . . . . . . 0) Much Ado,i.1. 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower . . . . 6. 2. « «© + « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 1. 
I will weep for nothing, hike Diana in the fountain. 2. . 2 1 1 we AS Vou Like /t, iv. 1. 
I will go sit and weep Jill I can find occasion of revenge . . . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps .. . . . « King John, i. 1. 
I loved him, and will weep My date of life out for his sweet life’ s loss eo A Bh le Sa he ANE 
’T 1s with false sorrow’s eye, Which for things true weeps things imaginary . . Richard //. ii. 2. 
Thou shouldst please me better, wouldst thou weep. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ew ee ee CO 
1 could weep, madam, would it do you good «1 ww wee ew ee ee eee 
Weep not, sweet queen; for trickling tears are vain... ~ 2 6 wt Henry LV. it. 4. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief: Tears then for babes t » 2 e « 6 3 Henry V1. ii 1. 
We wiil not from the helm to sit and weep, But keep our course... Vv. 4 


Who shall hinder me to wail and weep, To chide my fortune, and torment avec? Richard IU. ii. 2. 
If you can be merry then, I ’il say A man may weep upon his wedding-day. . abies Vill. Prol. 


My heart weeps to see him So little of his great self. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2... lil. 
I could weep And I could laugh, Lamlightand heavy .......4.. Coniolannd: ii. 
Thou hast done a deed whereat valour willweep. 2. 2. 1. 6 1 1 ew ee ee ee OU 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow? . . . . . . . « « Yttus Andron. \ii. 


To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal; But sorrow flouted at is double death . iii. 
Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss . . . 2... «1 + 2 se ©) Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
Feeling so the loss, I cannot choose but ever weep the friend . . . . +. 1. 6 6 ee) oh 
Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, pasthelp! . . . iv. 
Pity ’s sleeping : Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with weeping! ! Linon: of A tenis Iv. 
As Ceasar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice atit. . . Fulius Caesar, iti. 
Seek out some desolate shade, and there Weep our sad bosomsempty . . . . . Macbeth, iv. 
What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, That he should weep forher? . . . . Hamlet, ii. 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, Ihe hart ungalled play. . . . 2. 2. 2. 6. 2 6 ee OM 
I cannot choose but weep, to think they should lay him i’ the cold ground. . . . . . .~ iv. 
This heart Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, Or ere I’ll weep. . . . King Lear, ii. 
She can weep, sir, weep; And she’s obedient, as you say, obedient, Very obedient . Othello, iv. 


I must weep, But they are crueltears. . . BRE ae te ay Be pa ae, eS ee RPE eee WE 
I cannot sing: I'll weep, and word it with thee oe ee ew ew ww tw ww 6 Cy mbeline, w. 
WEEPING. — ’T will be this hour ere I have done weeping ~ 6 6 « « « Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
My mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying . . il, 
The incessant weepings of my wile, Weeping before for what she saw list come neni af lever i. 
How much better is it to weep at joy than to joy at weeping! . . . . . . . Much Ado, i. 


Weeping and commenting Upon the sobbing deer . . . . . . . . « AS You Like It, ii. 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex Commonly are . . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth . . . . . 1... «© . © « « Richard I], iii. 


I could sing, would weeping do me good. Be at oa UR. Be aL ae Bee UR Gee Ey ee SE. Se 
Makes me from wondering fall to weeping JOVS: osu Se ow ~ 2 « « . 2 Henry VI. i. 
Even so lies she, Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping . . » . . Fulius Cesar, iit. 


Wei1Gu.— I know them, yea, And what they weigh, even 46 ‘the Gemoat scruple . . Much Ado, v 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh . . . 1. 1. ww). . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
Put in two scales, Will even weigh, and both as me astales . 2. 1 1 6 ee ew ee HL 
Weigh thy value with an even hand . . oe ee to Mer. of Venice, it. 7. 
*T is best to weigh The enemy more mighty than he seems . . . . . « « « « Henry V. ii. 4. 
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Weicu. — Now he weighs time Even to the utmost grain oo 0 ww e  Herery BV, ii. 
Weigh it but with the grossness of thisage. . . . . 1... e . . Richard /17, iin. 
Both merits poised, each weighs nor less nor more . . . « « « « Trot. and Cress. iv. 


I weigh my friend’s affection with mine own; I'll tell you ‘true . . « © « Limon of Athens, i. 


Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff Which weighs upon the heart. . . Macbeth, v. 
Weigh what convenience both of time and means May fit us toour shape. . . . Hamelet, iv. 
Which do not be entreated to, but weigh What itis worth embraced. . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
WeIGHED.— But you must fear, His greatness weighed, his will is not hisown . . . Hamlet, i. 
Where ‘tis so, the offender’s scourge is weighed, But never the offence. . . oe Av. 
Equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in neithercan make choice of either’s moiety Ki ine Lear, i. 
WelGcuHinc. — I hope he that looks upon me will take me without weighing . . . 2 Henry [Vi 
WeiGu’st thy words before thou givest them breath . . ; ~ « « « Othello, iii. 
WEIGHT. — Make us pay down for our offence by weight The words ‘of heaven. Meas. for Meas. i. 
Seeming as burdened With lesser weight but not with lesser woe . . . . Com. of Errors, i. 
Were we burdened with like weight of pain, As much or more we should ourselves complain _ ii. 
An there be any matter of weight chances, callupme. ... .. . . . . Much Ada, iii. 
I would bend under any heavy weight That he’llenjoinmeto . . . . .. 2.2. +e- + = Y. 
Look on beauty, And you shall see ’tis purchased by the weight . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I see thou lovest me not with the full weight that I love thee . . . . . As Vou Like It, i. 
What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue? ‘ ae er ae ee er 
Grief boundeth where it falls, Not with the empty hollowness, but weight . . . Richard 11. i. 
God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight than mine own bowels . . .1 Henry IV. v. 
The weight of a hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois . . . . . 2 Henrylv. ii. 
We would be resolved, Before we hear him, of some things of weight . . . . . Henry Vii. 
In such a point of weight, so near mine honour, — More near my life . . . Henry VIII, iii. 
There was the weight that pulled me down. ww ww ww ee we ew we CE 
I shall clear myself, Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience . . ......64. =+~Y. 
Thy madness shall be paid by weight, Till our scaleturn the beam... . «. «Sw ~Hamelet, iv. 
The weight of this sad time we must obey; Speak what we feel . . . . . . King Lear, v 
Full of poise and difficult weight And fearful to be granted . . . .. .. . . Othello, iii. 
Hear me this prayer, though thou deny me a matter of more weight » « 0 « Ant. and Cleo. i. 
With what haste The weight we must convey with ’s will permit . . Se ge a a 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot a dram of worth be drawn . . Cymbeline, ini. 
WariGcHty. — Made me acquainted with a weighty cause Oflove . . . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
This weighty business will not brook delay. . . 2. 2. 6 «© 2» © © © «© © « 2 Henry VI. 1. 


With lies well steeled with weighty arguments. . ae ec ee . . « Richard IT. i. 
Will you go To give your censures in this weighty business? a a ee ee ee ee ee | 
This secret is so weighty, ‘t will require A strong faith to conceal it . . . . Henry VIII. ii. 
Words cannot carry Authority so weighty . . . . Seat oles, oe is. De. TAN 


Masking the business from the common eye For sundry weighty re reasons . . . . Macéeth, ii. 
We come. —I beseech you, Confirm his welcome with some aes favour Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
His worth is warrant for his welcome hither . . . ba a Se a SO a 
Nor never welcome to a place till some certain shot be paid. a ae ee ee eee ee ee 
For one shot of five pence, thou shalt have five thousand welcomes . . . .. . . . .) th 
Our cheer May answer my good will and your good welcome .. . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome dear. . . . . « s fore ee. AM 
A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish . . . 1. 1 6 6 ee ee ee OM 
Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast . . . ee ae ae ee ee | 
Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome: we would fain have either a oe ae ee oe ee es oe ee 
Welcome the sour cup of prosperity ! . : . . « Love’s L. Lost, i. 
Great clerks have purposed To greet me with premeditated welcomes. . . Mid. N. Dream, v. 


Out of this silence yet [ picked a welcome . . us oh Os wel ee eh, We 
Cold, indeed; and labour lost: Then, farewell, heat, and welcome; frost ! . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
In my voice most welcome shall you be . . , 2 6 ee ew we) AS You Like It, it. 
You are passing weicome, And so [ pray you all to think yourselves . . Zam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Embrace hin, love him, give him welcome hither. . . King Sohn, ii 


Rs 


I give you welcome with a powerless hand, But witha heart full ‘of unstained love ... 
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Wercome. — I know no cause Why I should welcome guch a guest as grief . . . Richard //. ii. 


No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. . . Cee ee ae ae ee ee . ov. 
And do arm myself To welcome the condition of the ‘ime oe ew ew ww ew 1 RB Henry LV. vy. 
Now welcome more, and ten times more beloved. . . © 2 6 ot 0 3 Henry VI, 
Good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make wood eocle. 2 0 oe 6 «Henry VI. i, 
And once more [ shower a welcome on ye; welcome all . . . ... . Se de 
Welcome ever smiles, And farewell goes out sighing . . . . a ee Troi. ee, Cie iil. 
As welcome as to one That would be rid of such an enemy; But that’ snowelcome ...._ iv. 
Good night and welcome, both at once, to those ‘hat go or tarry . . . . ; a eh, 
And you, among the store, One more, most welcome, makes my number more Romec and Juliet, i. 
To them say, My house and welcome on their pleasure SAY <6 we 8 i. 


Hollow welcomes, Recanting goodness, sorry ere'tis shown . . T incon oF A bheas. I. 


More welcome are ye to my fortunes Than my fortunestome . . . .. 6. . yey 


Bear welcome in your eve, Your hand, your tongue. . . : Rea Gr ee 2 "Macbeth, i. 
To make society fhe sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself Till sueperainie alone. . . ili. 
Sit down: at first And last the hearty welcome . . ae, Tal ge gf ke Se ON 
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Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time We will require ‘her welcoine:. a ap So Ba ig. 
May kindly say, Our duties did his welcome pay. . 2 6 6 6 6 «© © © 6 we ew ew AY, 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once ’T is hard to reconcile . . a aoe ae 
The appurtenance of welcome is fashion and ceremony... .. =... .. Hamlet, ii. 
Welcome, then, Thou unsubstantial air that Tembrace! . . . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
Bid that welcome Which comes to punish us,and we punishit . . . . . Aat.and Cleo. iv. 1 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as | Have words to bid you... ~ 6 ©) Cymbeline, i. 
Werckin. — The sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, Dashes the fire out 2. 6 « Lempest, i. 
Great deputy, the welkin’s vicegerent and sole dominator. . . . . . . . Loves L. Lost, i. 
The starry welkin cover thou anon With drooping fog . . . . . . . . Atta. N. Dreaia, iii. 
But shall we make the welkin dance indeed? . . . . . ~ 0 «  « Swelfth Night, ii. 
Who you are and what you would are out of my welkin, I might say Sglement m Aa. iii. 
With our sighs we ’!] breathe the welkin dim, And stain the sun with fog . . Tutus udiad iid. 
We ct. — The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well. . . . . . «0 Much Ado, ii. 


ede ee oe ee 


This is not so well as I looked for, but the best that ever I heard . . « « Love's L. Lost, \. 

A man of sovereign parts he isesteemed ; Well fitted in arts, gloriousinarms ... . .~ ii. 
Nothing becomes him i!] that he would well . . 2. . . Sas Se eae Ge a Se 
Not sick, my lord, unless 1t be in mind: Nor well, unless in mind . . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
You may as well do any thing most hard, As seek to soften that 2. 1 6 6 0 e@ ee IM 


She’s very well and wants nothing i’ the world; but yet she is not well. . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 4. 
Besides that it is excellently well penned . . 2. 2. 1. 1 2 ee ew ew w ew Leth Night, i. 5. 


I tell thee, I am as well in my wits as any man in Tilyrids ~~ a2 4 ar #4 AVe ds 
What ! have I twice said well ? when was’t before?. . . é : —— Winter's Tale, i i, 2. 
When workmen strive to do better than well, They do confound their skill a 28 ed Sohn, iv. 2. 
To dive like buckets in concealed wells . . 2. 2 2 1 es + eo © et ew ww v. 2. 
Since all is well, keep it so: wake not a sleeping wolf. . . . . . +... 2 Henry IV. le 2. 
You like well and bear your years very well . Ween Shiai pe. ee ae oo Whe Be 
Doth she hold her own well ?— Old, old, Master Shallow. Se das a oe tay ee We es ee Se - 
Would all were well! but that will neverbe . . 2. 1. 1. 2. 1 ee te ew we Richard 111. \. 3. 
I will lend you cause, my doing well With my well saying . . . . . . « Henry VIII. iii. 2. 
*T its well said again; And ’t is a kind of good deed to say well: And vet words are no deeds _ iii. 2. 
*T is said he holds vou well, and will be led At your request a little from himself 7 vot. and Cress. ii. 3. 
Well said, my lord ! well, you say soinfitSs ... . a, ee ee ee ee 
We know each other well. — We do; and long to know each. other worse. . .. © iv. 1. 
’T is not so deep as a well, nor so wide asachurch-door . . . . Romeoand Suliet, lil. 1. 
How fares my Juliet? that I ask again; For nothing can be ill, if she be well. . . : v. I. 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought He will again be well... a Ret ta Macbeth, ii. 4. 
They say he parted well, and paid his score: And so, God be with him t at, ES ee te RO ES 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well . . 2... ~ 0 6 « © « « King Lear, i. 4. 


Then must you speak Of one that loved not wisely but too well . 2 0 6 eo ew thw «6s Othello, v. 2. 
Mark, we use To say the dead are well: bring ittothat . . . ¢ .. . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 5. 
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Wet..—Is this well done ? — It is well done, and fitting for a princess . . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Nay, many times, Doth ill deserve by doing well. . 2. 2. 2 2 1 ee © © © Cymebeline, iii. 
So sick I am not, yet lam not well . . . . ee Ag ae ee ae A 

WELL-APPARELLED April on the heel Of limping wintee treads - + « « « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 

WELL-EDUCATED. — Define, define, well-educated infant . . . . « « « Love's L. Lost, i. 

WELL-FAVOURED. — To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune ~ + © « « Much Ada, iii. 
He is very well-favoured and he speaks very shrewishly . . . . . . . . Twel/{th Night, i. 

WELL-ORDERED. — There is a law in each well-ordered nation. . . . . . Tvot. and Cress. ii. 

WELL-SPOKEN. — To entertain these fair well-spoken days . . . . . . « « « Richard ///. i. 

WELSHMEN did good service in a garden where leeks did grow. . . . . . . . Henry V. iv. 

Wen. — I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me asmy dog. . . . . . 1.2 Henry IV. ii. 

Wencu. — I know a wench of excellent discourse, Pretty and witty . . . . Com. of Errors, iii. 
He is already dead; stabbed with a white wench’s black eye . . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 

WENCHES. — These betray nice wenches, that would be betrayed without these Love's L. Lost, iii. 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forsworn . . . Go Re a Ae oe AM 
The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen As js the razor’s sedge invisible fe, Shea ae 

Weprt. — For the which she wept heartily and said she cared not. ~ 2 « © Much Ado, v 
Made her neighbors believe she wept for the death of a third husband . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
So we wept, and there was the first gentleman-like tears that ever we shed. . Wanter's Tale, v. 
What willingly he did confound he wailed, Believe ’t, till I wept too . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 

Were she other than she is, she were unhandsome. . . . . . « + «© «© « +) Muth Ado, i. 

West. — Ere the weary sun set in the west. . oe A ee wo Com, of Errors, i i. 
A certain aim he took At a fair vestal throned by the eat. 0 ew eo ee Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day . . . . « « Macbeth, iii. 


WeEsTERN.— Marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: It fell Gon a little western flower Mid.N. Dreamy, ii. 
WrsTWARD.—Then westward-ho! Grace and good disposition Attend your ladyship! 7we//thNigAt, in. 


Wer. — The property of rain is to wet and firetoburn . . .. .. . . AS You Like /t, ii. 
This distempered messenger of wet, The many-coloured Iris. . . . . . ». ». Ad’s Well, i. 
*T is a strange serpent. —’Tisso. And the tears of it arewet. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 

WeTHe_R. — I am a tainted wether of the flock, Meetest for death . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 

WHALE. — Smiles on every one, To show his teeth as white as whale’s bone. . Love's L. Lost, v. 
That his passions, like a whale on ground, Confound themselves with working 2 Henry /V. iv. 
Like scaled sculls Before the belching whale . . . . « Trot. and Cress. v. 
It is backed like a weasel. — Or like a whale? — Very like a whale. oe 0 ew « Hamlet, iii. 
I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly astoa whale . . . .. . . . Pericles, ii. 
Such whales have I heard on o’ the land, who never leave gaping. . +... ....- WM 
The belching whale And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse. . Hi 


WHaARF.—Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed That roots itself in ease on isthe whart Hamlet, i, 


Wuar. — What's mine is yours, and what is yoursis mine. . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. v. 
What we have we prize not to the worth Whiles we enjoy it. . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. 
What news onthe Rialto? . . . wee ew ww we wt Mer. of Venice, i. 
And, to be short, what not, that’s aweet ‘and happy? ? we eo ww et Tam. of the Shrew, v 
If you forget, What you have been ere now, and what youare . . .. . . . Richard /1/. i. 
What is aught, but as ‘tis valued. — But value dwells not in particular will  Tvo7. and Cress. ii. 


What’s ina name? that which we calla rose By any other name would smell as sweet Rom. and Fxé. ii. 


What you would work me to, I have some aim. . . . « Fulins Cesar, i. 
What you have said I will consider ; what you have to aay I will with patience hear . . el 
What thou wouldst highly, That wouldst thou holily . . . Pe ae ae ae Macbeth, i i. 
What man dare, I dare: Approach thou like the ee Russian bear gf Ne al dat 
Fear not yet To take upon you what is yours . . dy We oR Ws er ath es RS iv. 
What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason ! 1! ie ate as er Je at Be rae Hamlet, ii. 


WnueEat. — When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear . . . . . ‘Mid. N. Dream, i. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff. . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature ofearth. . . . . . King Lear, ii. 

Wueke.. — She had transformed me to a curtal dog and made me turn?’ the wheel Com. of Errors, iii. 
Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune from her wheel . . . . . As You Like It, i 1. 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned, Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree 1 Henry /V. iii. 
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WHEEL. — By cruel fate, And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel . . . . . .) . Henry V. iii. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel. 2. 2. 2 2 1 ww ee ee t Henry VI. 5, 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. . . . 2 2 2 6 ee) 3 Henry VIL. 
It is a massy wheel, Fixed on the summit of the highest mount . fe . . Hamlet, iii. 
O, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false steward, that stole his masters s daughter . ae Ge STM 
Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn thy wheel! . . . . . . OK ing Lear, ii. 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runsdownahill . . 2. 6. 1 6 we ee ew ew ee th 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound Upona wheel of fire. . . . ....668. «WW; 
The wheel is come full circle; Tamhere . . 2. 1. 6 6 ee ee ee ww ee Ne 
Would it were all, That it might go on wheels. . . . - « . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 


That the false housewite Fortune break her wheel, Proveked by my wofience Sth At Ge ie dees INS 


WHeELp. — I fear thee as I fear the roaring of the hion’s whelp. . . . - « %& Henry LV. iii, 
WHELPED. — A lioness hath whelped in the streets; And graves have 2a “aed . Fulius Ceasar, ir. 
Wuen. — [’ll tell you when, an you’ll tell me wherefore . . 2. 1°. . « Com. of Errors, iii. 
Wuersg the bee sucks, there suck I: In a cowslip’s bell I lie . . . . . . 1 . « Yempest, v. 
Where thou art, there is the world itself. . 2... oe 6 eo we ww) 2 Henry V7. iii. 
I am not here; This is not Romeo, he’s some other where » 6 © 6 « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
WHERBABOUT. — For fear Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. . . . . . . Alacbeth, ii. 
WHEREFORE: for they say every why hatha wherefore . . . . . . . «© Com.of Errors, ii. 
When in the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor reason . . . . . e+. 1 ee) Od 
171] tell you when, an you'll tell me wherefore. . . ili. 
Wherefore are these things hid? wherefore have these gifts a eictain before’ em? ? Twelfth Night, i. 
WHERESOBVER. — I know not where; but wheresoever, I wish him well . . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
Wuer. — Why dost thou whet thy knife soearnestly? . . . . .. . =. Mer. of Venice, iv. 
WHeTHe_R this be Or be not, I’ll not swear . . . ‘ . . « Lempest, v. 
WHETSTONE. — For always the dulness of the fool is the wheistone of the wits As You Like It, i. 
Be this the whetstone of your sword: let grief Convert toanger .... . . . Macbeth, iv. 


Wuricu. — For the which she wept heartily and said she cared not. .... . “Much Ado,v 


The mazed world, By their increase, now knows not which is which . . . Afid. N. Dream, ii. 1. 
WHIFFLER.—Which like a mighty whiffler fore the king Seems to prepare his way Henry V. v. Prol. 
WHIMPLED. — This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy . . . . . Love's L. Lost, iii. 
WHINING. — The whining schoolboy, with his satchel And shining morning face 4s You Like /t, ii. 

One whom I will beat into clamorous whining. . oe ee a Oe oe ew ae Learen, 
Wurp. — Hoping you ’!! find good cause to whip them all oe 6 ee we) Meas. for Meas. ii. 


I°ll whip you from your foining fence. . . . . 2 © © «© © © © © ee +) Much Ado,v 


Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy . . oe ee we ew we ©) 6 Love’s L. Lost, iv. 
Deserves as well a dark house and a whip as cimadmieni ds 2 ee ew ew ew ew AS You Like It, iii. 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lash of film. . . . . . «© « « « « « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men? . . . . «© « «© 2 © « Limon of Athens, v 
Not all the whips of heaven are largeenough . . . 2. «© - ee ew ew , v. 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time? . . . 2. + . 2. © » we es Hamlet, iii. 
Whip me such honest knaves . . a ee % - Othello, i 1. 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash ‘the rascals naked through the worlds: ‘ 2 iv. 
Wuippep. — You'll be whipped for taxation one of these days. . . . . . .AS Voi Ede Tt, i. 
Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whippedthem not . . . ~ 2 « » All’s Well, iv. 


I am whipped and scourged with rods, Nettled and stung with piemites . © « « 1 Henry IV. 1. 
Consideration, like an angel, came And whipped the offending Adam out of him. . Henry V.i. 
Whipped from tithing to tithing, and stock-punished ee ew ew ww ew we King Lear, iii. 
Thou shalt be whipped with wire, and stewed in brine. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Wuipptnc. — Use every man after his desert, and who should ’ Beane shipping? . . Hamlet, ii. 
Wuipstock. — He appears To have practised more the a aaa than the lance . . Pericles, ii. 
Wurpr first, sir, and hanged after. . . ~ 0 « « « «Meas. for Meas. v. 
Wuir cic. — Thus the whirligig of time brings in ‘hie vevenies ~ 0 6 6 © « Lwellth Night, v. 
WHIRLIPOOL. — Through ford and whirlipool, o’er bog and quagmire . . . . . King Lear, iii. 


WHIRLWIND. — Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds shake fair buds . . . Zam. of the Shrew, v 


In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion . . . . Hamlet, iii. 
Wuispsr. — To whisper and conspire against my youth. . . . . . . Two Gen. of Verona, i. 
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Wuisper. — We’ll whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws. - . . Teael/th Night, iii. 
And whispers to his pillow as to him The secrets of his overcharged soul . . 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
The grief that does not speak Whispers the o’er-fraught heart . . . . « . © . Macbeth, iv. 

WHISPERED ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing arguments . ..... . . King Lear, ii. 

WHISPERING.— With whispering and most guilty diligence, In action all of precept Meas. for Aveas. iv. 
In a bondman’s key, With bated breath and eens humbleness . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Foul whisperings are abroad. . . . ~ 0 6 ow ww we Macbeth, v. 

WhuisTLeE. — Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I a whistle . 2 0 eo ew ew ew « King Lear, ii. 
I have been worth the whistle . . . gee cle ee at A CS ee we ee AE 
I’ld whistle her off and let her down the wind: To prey at fortune . . . . . « Othello, iii. 
The seaman’s whistle Is as a whisper in the ears of death, Unheard . . . . . . Perictes, iii. 

WHISTLING.— Hollow whistling in the leaves Foretells a tempest and a blustering day 1 Heary /V. v. 
Did sit alone, Whistling tothe air. . . ee ee we we ww ww 6 Att. and Cleo. ii. 

Wut. — So shall I no whit be behind in duiy ee we ww ww we ew) =a, Of the Shrew, i. 
Well, more or less, or ne’era whit atall. . . . . « Lttus dnudron. iv. 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, But all be buried i in his gravity Fulius Cesar, ii 

Wuite. — She is as white as a lily and as smallasawand . .. . . Zwo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Which indeed is not under white and black. . . oe ew ew te Much Ado, v. 
If she be made of white and red, Her faults will ne’er « be cau: » 0 e 6 6 Loves L. Lost, i. 
Lawn as white as driven snow; Cyprus black as e’er wascrow . . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 
And I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would I might never i white again . 2 Henry JV. i. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! . . . v. 
Though the truth of it stands off as gross As black and white, ag aes will scdicely ee see it iaes V. ii. 
A good soft pillow for that good white head Were better than a churlish turf... iv. 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. . 2 2. 1. 2 6 1 et ee ee 8 Fauy v I. ii. 
Her hand, In whose comparison all whites areink . . . . . . . . =. # Zvot. and Cress. i. 
She has a marvellous white hand, I must needs confess . . . . 1. 1 1 1 ee ee ew eh 
Sanctifies himself with ’s hand and turns up the white o’ theeye . . . . . Coriolanus, iv. 
For all the water in the ocean Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white . Vitus Andron. iv. 
He is already dead; stabbed with a white wench’s black eye. . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Thus much of this will make black white, foul fair, Wrong right, base noble Zsson of A thexs, iv. 
My hands are of your colour; but I shame To wear a heart sowhite. . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens To wash it white as snow? . . « Hamlet, iii. 
White his shroud as the mountain snow. . .. . ae a ee. er a op, Laat GES cet AVE 


His beard was as white as snow, All flaxen was his poll dio? a, oe aS ge ig te. Se VANES 
*Gainst a head So old and white as this . . . ee ew tw we King Lear, iii. 
Some flax and whites of eggs To apply to his bleeding hack Bho pee Wi Ae do nee ee She oe 
When she weaved the sleided silk With fingers long, small, white as sii . « Pericles, iv. Gower. 
WHITE-BEARDED: —I should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow speaks it Jfuch .4 do, ii. 3. 
WHITE- FACED.—T hat white-faced shore, Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides K. Fokn, ii. 1. 
Wuiteness. — A thousand innocent shames In angel whiteness . ~ 6 « « « Much Ado, iv. 1. 
The whiteness in thy cheek Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand . . . . 2 Henry IV.1.1. 
Wuiter than the paper it writ on Is the fair hand that writ. . . . . . . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 4. 
Upon the wings of night Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 2. 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, And whiter than the sheets! . . Cymebeline, ii. 2. 
WHITE-UPTURNED. — Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes Of mortals Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 2. 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, Loyal and neutral, ina moment? . Macéderh, ii. 3. 
WHOoLESoME. — To wail friends lost Is not by much so wholesome-profitable . . Love's L. Lost, v. 2. 
You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing acause .. . . . . . Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again?. . . . . . 2... ee ee Macbeth, iv. 3. 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike . . . - 0 0 « « +) Mamedlet, i. 1. 
As wholesome as sweet, and by very much more handsome than ‘fine ei, ae Jae cae as 
If it shall please you to make me a wholesome answer . 2. 6. 0. 1 ee ee ee ee 
Like a mildewed ear, Blasting his wholesome brother . . . . . 1 1 6 ee ee el OGY 
To such wholesome end, As clears her from all blame . . . . 0 0 « te King Lear, ii. 4 


Why. — And wherefore ; for they say every why hath a aherslake ~ 2 0 © Com. of Errors, ii. 
When in the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor reason . . 2. 6 + 0 6 ee ehh 
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Wuy. — The ‘why’ is plain as way to parishchurch . . . . . . . . «) As Vou Like It, ii. 
Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? . . : . . Haslet, i. 
WickeEp.—If thou never sawest good manners, then thy manners must be wicked As You Like /t, iii. 
A wicked creature, as you and all flesh and blood are . . . . . . . .. .) OAUd's Well, i. 
A wicked will; A woman’s will; a cankered grandam’s will! . : . . Ning Fokx, ii. 
Now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked 5 Yer a bisa LV. i. 
If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked! . . . . : ie ae ii. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this way comes . . . era | Macbeth, iv. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, Be thy intents wicked or r charitable Hamlet, i. 
O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power Soto seduce! .. Se i. 
Wicxepngss. — ’T is not good that children should know any wickedness oO Merry Wines, ii. 
The word is too good to paint out her wickedness... : . . . . Much Ada, iii. 
Wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. . . . . . . . . +. « «© AS You Like Mt, iii. 
A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedness . . . . - . « Ab’s Well, iii. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, Wherein the pregnant ‘enemy does much 7wel/th Night, ii. 
Wipe o’ the bow hand! 3’ faith, your hand is out . . . . Love's L. Lost, iv. 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide For his shrunk shank . . As You Like It, ii. 
Proves thee far and wide a broad goose . . . « » - Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 
*T is not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door : but rj isenough . . . . 1] Ol 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. . . . . . Pe ae a ee ee ee ae | 
Wiupen. —’T is for the followers fortune widens them, Not for the fliers - » « « Cortolanus, i. 
Wipow. — Eleven widows and nine maids is a simple coming-in for one man. . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, Coldly embracing the discoloured earth King Fohkn, ii. 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, A woman, naturally born to fears . . . iil. 
To God, the widow’s champion and defence . . . <M ee wee Richard IT. 2. 


Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor widow to so soak: a course? - « « «2 Henry IV. ii. 


Thou arta widow; yet thou art a mother, And hast the comfort of thy children left thee Richard///. ii. 


Was never widow had so dear a loss! — Were never orphans had so dearaloss!. . . . .~ ii. 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, Even in the afternoon of her best days . . . . .~ ili. 
Each new morn New widows howl, new orphanscry ...... - +. . +. Macbeth, iv. 
WIpow-comFrorT. — My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure! . . . . King Fohn. iii. 


Wipower. — In hope he'll prove a widower shortly, I'll wear the willow eaclaiid 3 Henry V1. iii. 


WIgLp. — I Jove you more than words can wield the matter . . - . . . King Leas, i. 
Wirk. — Let me tell you in your ear, she’s as fartuous a civil modes Gite. . « Merry Weves, ii. 


My wife, not meanly proud of twosuch boys . . . 2 0 «ww + «Com. of Errors, i. 


The incessant weepings of my wife, Weeping before Be what she saw must come... , .i. 


It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 2. 2. 2 2 6 2 0 ee ee ee we ee OU 


‘ 1 know,’ quoth he, ‘no house, no wife, no mistress’. 2 6 6 1 we ee ee ee 


You must excuse us all; My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. . . . . . «© © «il. 
Be it for nothing but to spite my wife 2. 2... 1 6 2 6 ee ee ee ww «CTL 


My wife is in a wayward mood today . . . 2. 1. 6. 6 6 + ee we eo we ew we ww AV, 


Thou art sad ; get thee a wife, get theea wife. . . . . . . Much Ado, v. 
Is ebony like her? O wood divine! A wife of such wood : were felicity ‘ Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Commend me to your honourable wife . . he nig ae, Wee Rn Mer. of Venice, iv. 
1 am married to a wife Which is as dear to me as life itself . 2. 2... a eooe. CAV 
My wife, and all the world, Are not with me esteemed above thy life. . 


° ° e iv. 


Your wife would give you little thanks for that, Ifshe were by. . . . . «© 2. ss. 2 © Ov. 
A light wife doth make a heavy husband . . : G igh Mal RS Re we OM 
A man that had a wife with such a wit, he might say, : Wit, whither wilt? : As You Like It, iv. 
Sach a life, with such a wife, were strange! . . . . > 2 « « Tam. of the Shrew, i i. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee te eee . iv. 
I hope to have friends for my wife’s sake . . bn See oe cal ‘Al s Well, i. 


He that comforts my wife is the cherisher of my flesh and blood SL RON Bc bn ate at eh Aa, 
I would he loved his wife: if he were honester He were much goodlier. . . . . . 1. 6 iii. 
He has much worthy blame laid upon him for shaking off so good a wife . . . ... . ph 
A wife Whose beauty did astonish the survey Of richesteyes . . . .- »- . «=. 

In those unfledged days was my wifeagirl. . . 2. 2. 2 © 2 © we ew oe Winter's Tale, i. 
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Wires. — This is the deadly spite that angers me; My wife can speak no or I bees IV, iii. 1. 


You swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. . . . ‘ Nii. 4. 
Loving wife, and gentle daughter, Give even way into in rough affairs. &-@ 2 Henry IV. ii. 3- 
A soldier is better accommodated than withawife . . . . 1. 1. 6 es ee » . iit 2. 
As man and wife, being two, areone inlove . . . - eee Se ES, A | Hexvy Viv. 2. 
Heaven witness, I have been to you a true and humble wife . Ge i ee aa Hensy VIIT. ii. 4. 

I have been your wife, in this obedience, Upward of twenty years. . . . +... es i 4 
Who shall report he has A better wife, let him in nought be trusted . . . . . . . . Ob 
As near as the extremest ends Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wife . Trot. and Cress. i. 3. 
What nearer debt in all humanity Than wife istothe husband? . . . . 0... 2. + .~ «WR 2. 
You are my true and honourable wife . . e tee X SFulius Caesar, ii. 1. 
A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, And iagneheds and nitinelied . 2 « « «) Macbeth, i. 3. 
Wife and child, Those precious motives, those strong knots of love . .... . . iv. 3. 
Father and mother is man and wife; man and wife is one flesh. . . . - .. . Hamlet, iv. 3. 
A fellow almost damned in a fair wife . . . 1. 2. 1 ww ew we we et - Othello, i oa 

I think my wife be honest and think she is not . . a ge ES ew aoe Sate . . di. 3. 
WIFE-LIKE. — Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like eoverninent. oe cas Ae kes Hoay VITTI. it. 4. 
WiGcur. — O base Hungarian wight! wilt thou the spigot wield?. . . . . . Merry Wives,i i. 3. 
ee ae 


I ken the wight: he is of substance good . . . ae te 


A most illustrious wight, A man of fire-new words, fashion’ s own n knight . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
O braggart vile and damned furious wight!. . . oR kw 660 ar or aPeney Vi, 
With venomous wights she stays As tediously as hell ick : Trot. and Cress. iv. 
She was a wight, if ever such wight were, — To do what ?— To suckle fools - » « Othello, ii. 
He was a wight of high renown, And thou art but of low degree . . . . «© - «© 2 ee) hk 
Wi pb. — Of excellent discourse, Pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle . Com. of Errors, iii. 
Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice. . . . «1 ee ew ee Mer. of Venice, ii. 


The vasty wilds Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now . . . € Bice BL oe ee a a 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, Expressed and not expressed . i: ae, Pee! BR Sh ee oe: Man, AS 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls . . . . » 6 © « 1 Henry IV. iv. 


So cherished and locked up, Will have a wild trick of his picasicts: ec Ry Oe a, ee ae OE 
My father is gone wild into his grave, For in his tomb lie my affections. . . .2 Henry ]V.v. 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; I had it from my father . . . . . Henry VI//.i. 


Your looks are pale and wild, and do import Some misadventure . . . . Romeo and Fuliet, v. 


What are these, So withered and so wild in their attire? . . . . 1. . . . . Macbeth, i. 
But float upon a wild and violent sea Each way and move ..... ++ «6. . iv. 
These are but wild and whirling words, my lord . . . . ece ae x Hamlet, i 1 
Let this same be presently performed, Even while men’s minds : are - wild ee ak oes, 42 v. 
Wi p-caT. — He sleeps by day More than the wild-cat. . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 
But will you woo this wild-cat? — Will Llive? . . ‘ . » Lam. of the Shrew, i. 


Wild-cats in your kitchens, Saints in your injuries, devils being offended . + . + » Othello, i 


WiLp-puck. — There ’s no more valour in that Poins than ina wild-duck . . .1 Henry lV. ii. 
Such as fear the report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl or a hurt wild-duck . . . iv. 
WILDER. — He comes o’er us with our wilder days, Not measuring what use we made Henvy Vw4. 
WILDERNESS, — Such a warped slip of wilderness Ne’er issued from his blood Meas. for Meas. ii. 
I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys . . . ». Mer. of Venice, in. 
Thou wilt be a wilderness again, Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
Dost thou not perceive That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers? . . . . . Vitus Andron. ii. 
iii, 


Wicprire. — If I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus or a ball of wildfire” I Hewes IV. ili. 


Now I stand as one upon a rock Environed with a wilderness of sea . 


WILp-FowL. — There is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
Wi1Lpb-GEESE. — They flock together in consent, like so many oe . . « -2 Henry IV.N. 
Winter ’s not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way . . . « . . King Lear, ii. 
WiLD-Goose. — My taxing like a wild-goose flies, Unclaimed of any man. . As You Like /t, ii. 
If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done . . . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


WILDLY. — As the unthought-on accident is guilty To what we . wildly do . . ». Winter's Tale, iv. 
Put your discourse into some frame and start not so wildly from my affair . . . . Hamslet, iii, 
Wi pngss. — If I do feign, O, let me in my present wildness die! . . . . . 2 Henry IV. iv. 
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WILpngss. — Obscured his contemplation Under the veil of wildness . . . . . Henry V.i. 


Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, But all be buried in his gravity Fulius Cesar, ii. 


He is given To sports, to wildness and much company. ‘ fash "Ss - 81 O 
Put thyself Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness Vangie ‘ay sidider senses . Cymbeline, iii. 
Wig. — These are but imaginary wiles And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here Com. of Errors, iv. 
Wi ruL. — If ever I were wilful-negligent, It was my folly. . . . . . . . Winter's Tale, i. 
WILFuLngss. — Never Hydra-headed wilfulness So soon did lose hisseat . . . . Henry V.i. 
WILL. — My will is something sorted with his wish... ‘ - . « Lwo Gen. of Verona, i. 
Muse not that | thus suddenly proceed ; For what | will, 1 wills andthereanend. . .. .i. 
He wants wit that wants resolved will To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better . . . ii. 
That ’s a pretty jest indeed! I ne’er made my will yet, [thank heaven . . . Merry Wives, iii. 


For which I must not plead, but that 1 am At war ’twixt will and will not . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
But can you, if you would? — Look, what I will not, that Icannotdo . . . . . . Ok, 
Bidding the law make court’sy totheir will. 2... Se eS om a Go, SM 
He is the bridle of your will. — There ’s none but asses all be bridled so . Com. of Errors, ii. 
Let your will attend on their accords. . . mee vas at oe ws ae ie Sa a cells gh ANG 
Never could maintain his part but in the farce: of His will; : . . Much Ado, i. 


I think I told him true, that your grace had got the good will of this veitig lady . a er eae | 
I would not hang a dog by my will, much more a man who hath any honesty inhim . . . iii. 


And it is an offence to stay a man against his will... ‘ & acer WS 
Suffer love ! a good epithet ! I do suffer love indeed, for I love thee aeasnel ‘ay will eiaM ce, WE 
But, for my will, my will is your good will May stand with ours. . . . . iS wel ck. VS 
A sharp wit matched with too bluntawill . . . . : 38 Les L. Lost, ii. 
Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still wills It should’ none spare 1g! Boe A Gea AE 
Why, will shall break it; will and nothing else . . . ii. 


The will of man is by his reason swayed; And reason says vain are e the worthie® Mid. Nv. Daw: ii. 
Touching now the point of human skill, Reason becomes the marshal to my will . . . . oid. 
We come not to offend, But with good will. . re oS -e.e ae 
So is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will re a dead father | ee sb’ Se ” Mer. of Venice, i. 
To doa great right, do a little wrong, And curb this cruel devil of his will. . . . . . . iv. 
It was upon this fashion bequeathed me by will . . . 2... «6 « + « « AS You Like It, i. 
His will hath in it a more modest working . . . 1. 6 + 6 © © © @ ee ew ew ew ew 
But indeed Our shows are more than will . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ee 1 ww ew Lwelfth Night, ii. 


Here come those I have done good to against my will . . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, v. 


A wicked will; A woman’s will ; a cankered grandam’s will! . . . . . . . King Fohn, ii. 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven. . . 2. 2 1. 6 «© 6 1 ew ew ew et Richard Il. i. 


Let ’s choose executors and talk of wills: And yet notso. . . 2. 2. 2 6 «© © © «© «© «Gd 


But this hes all within the will of God, To whom I do apps: oe ae) we es Alene Fo}. 


I]] will never said well . . . a a ee | |e 
The maid that stood in the way Ge ‘any wish: shall show: me the way is ay will hae fee ae ee 


Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy will! F . . 2 Henry VI. v. 
Like rich hangings in a homely house, So was his willis in his old feeble body ai," Be qi an a, OWS 
It was my will and grant; And for this once my will shall stand forlaw. . . 3 Henry V/. iv. 
The will of heaven Be done in thisand all things! . . a ae ae ee ee ee mange VIII. 1. 


This tractable obedience is a slave To each incensed wills Gb cal. oe or ae i Sas ede 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, And stick them in our will BAe > yh al” ihe, pa 
His will is most malignant; and it stretches Beyond you, to your friends . . . set ae HOS 


I thank you both for your good wills; Ye speak like honest men; pray God, ye prove so! ee 
Then every thing includes itself in power, Power into will, will into appetite voz. and Cress. i. 
What is aught, but as ’t is valued ?— But value dwells not in particular will 2. 2. 2. 0. 0. 0.) OGL 
The will dotes that is attributive To what infectiously itself affects. . . . 2... 2. 8 6) Gd 


My election Is led on in the conduct of my will . . . & Agine AD 
Eyes and ears, Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores Of will and judgement a ae | 
How may I avoid, Although my will distaste what it elected? . . j ee ae ee es | 
Were I alone to pass the difficulties And had as ample power as I have will na ABs Guy) ai, oes ca 
That the will is infinite and the execution confined . . . dir, ser ch OA. ve Pa RR UB SS See Gey CBE 


There is between my will and all offences A guard of patienice oe ore ea oe ee er 2 
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Wit_.— What he will he does, and does so much That proof is called impossibility 7vot. and Cress. v. 5. 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, To Jet him slip atwill . . . . . Covriolanus, i. 6. 
He that has but effected his good will Hath overta’en mine act. . . ig. 
Your wit will not so soon out as another man’s will; 't is strongly wedged up i ina a block-head ii. 3. 
Custom calls me to 't: What custom wills, in all things should wedo*t. . . . ii. 


That Jove, whose view is muffied still, Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will ! Rom. & Fl. i 1. 
Bid a sick man in sadness make his will: Ah, word ill urged to one thatissoill! . 2... . 1. 


I have more care to stay than will togo . . eae oe > 
My poverty, but not my will, consents. — I eae thy poverty, and not ot thy will. es v. 
I ‘ll ever serve his mind with my best will . . . ‘ . . « Limon o A thens, iv. 
Performance is a kind of will or testament . . . . 1. 1. 6 6 7 ew v. 
Making your wills The scope of justice . . a ee ee ae ‘ ~ Me 


We put a sting in him, That at his will he ay do datiger with ge See "sles tice Da fulius Carar. ii. 
Being unprepared, Our will became the servant todefect. . . . . .. . . . Macbeth, ii. 
All continent impediments would o’erbear That did oppose my will . . . . . 2... oi. 
Hath foisons to fill up your will, Of yourmereown. . 2. 2. 1 6 6 6 we ee ee ew OY 


Time be thine, And thy best graces spend it at thy will! .. . Hamlet, i. 
’T is unmanly grief; It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, A heart unfortified a a a ene © 
No soil nor cautel doth besmirch The virtue of his will. re eee © 
Whose violent property fordoes itself And leads the will to dssperate dadevakines:. ee ver Colle 
And like a neutral to his will and matter, Did nothing. eS we aa ee JM 


Puzzles the will And makes us rather bear those ills we have Than fly to ‘others oe ela NG 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run That our devices still are overthrown . . . . . «iii. 


Pray can I not, Though inclination be as sharpas will. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 e - 6 ew ee ew) CO. 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn And reason panders will . . . . . ee 
‘This thing ’s to do’; Sith I have cause and will and strength and means To do %, wo iv. 
I’ll forbear; And am fallen out with my more headier will . . . . . King Lear, ii. 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall To quarrel with as _ opposeless wills . iv. 
O undistinguished space of woman’s will! . . . . id, 3b, We ca AVA 
Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed I’ the sway of your own 1 will. do te Ae Se a. VS 


The let-alone lies not in your good will . . . . eae is ee RS cee Me eg ee, OE 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are ecoardeners we ww ew tt Othello, i. 
The power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills 2. 2. 2 2 1 ee ee ee ee 
It is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will . 2. 2. 6. 6. 6 6 1 ee ee 


To get his place and to plume up my will In double knavery.. ge ge at: take OY, od es oe 
Ever fair and never proud, Had tongue at will and yet was never loud Bin Wak oe & 2 Ste Ah 
One may smell in such a will most rank, Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural . be tS 
Though I may fear Her will, recoiling to her better judgement. . . oo. oH 


If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, Either in discourse of thought or actual ‘deed . iv. 
Not being Fortune, he ’s but Fortune’s knave, A minister of her will . . . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
Blest be those How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills . . . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
The cloyed will, That satiate yet unsatisfied desire . . . do's, Val ee ea Bes 
Beauty hath his power and wil), Which can as well inflame as sit can n kill. » « « « Pericles, ii. 
I trod upon a worm against my will, But I wept for it. . iv. 
WILLING.—An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shat come in fiouse withal Merry Wi tves, i. 
I have a motion much imports your good; Whereto if you ’l a willing ear incline Meas. for Meas. v. 
Than you much willing to be counted wise In spending your wit . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
I was as willing to grapple as he was to board. . . . it he tan ee 4 ee ee ae ae, 
Upon some agreement Me shall you find ready and willing 2 + ee « Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 
What you will have, I ’)] give, and willing too . . . . . « « Richard 17. iii. 
If they be still and willing, I ’ll undertake may see away their shilling hm ce "Henry VITI. Prol. 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing . 2... 1 2 6 0 ee ew e Sulius Cesar, iv. 3. 


Do hace Shun Wo ee oe Beka eet Ripe ele ep pee eae e ciey o mgs 


Most willing spirits, That promise noble service. . . . 2 © +) 6 Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
WILuincty. — I like this place, And willingly could waste — ced in it . . As You Like It, ti. 4 
As willingly as e’er I came from school . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


J have done a thousand dreadful things As willingly as one ewould kill afly . Titus Andron. v. 1. 
You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will more willingly part withal . . Haselet, ii. 2. 
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Wrtow. — In hope he ‘ll prove a widower shortly, I'll wear the willow garland 3 Henry V/. iii. 3. 
There is a willow grows aslant a brook . Se ee Re a ews, ae, a Se a eet AN, 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland ee le ae ew ee ew ew ow ~“ORReLe, WV. 

WivLow-tTreg. — I offered him my company to a willow-tree. . . . - . « Much Ada, ii. 

Win her with gifts, if she respect not words . . . . . eS! ca: at Tews Gen. of Verona, iii. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, If with his tongue he cannot win a woman . iii. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win By fearing to attempt . . . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
He that perforce robs lions of their hearts May easily win a woman’s. . . . . Aung John, i. 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose; Assured loss before the match be played . . . ._ iii. 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown ; An easy task itisto win ourown . . . . Richard //. iii. 
With the losers let it sympathize, For nothing can seem foul to those that win’ . 1 Henry JV. v. 
Men’s flesh preserved so whole do seldom win. . we ew 0 tw ew tw ww) RB Henry V1. iii. 
And yet to win her, all the world to nothing! . . . oe 0 6 te Richard /11. 1. 
How can man, then, The image of his Maker, hope ‘ie win aby ie? . ~ 0 0 6 Henry VIII. iii. 
Cherish those hearts that hate thee; Corruption wins not more than honesty. . . . . . ili. 
We have at disadvantage fought and did Retire to win our purpose . . . . . Coriolanus, i. 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, The instruments of darkness tell us truths . Afacdeth, i. 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s In deepest consequence. . . 1... . 
Wouldst not play false, And yet wouldst wrongly win . . . 1 6 0 ee ee Yel 
I will win for him an I can; if not, I will gain NOthINGe oe. ee ee ee ‘Hatité, v. 
I have been in continual practice; I shall win attheodds ... . ore . ov. 
We'll talk with them too, Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s eat. es Kind Liat, Vv. 
I think this tale would win my saan OO" ei o> ase we Oe a Re en ee we BOM. 
So, so: they laugh that win. . Bo eo Yak er ae a ee, HE IS . iv. 
You are most hot and furious wheis youl WATS gs 50 ee Ws Ce as a Cc sy onbelinds ii. 
But to win time To lose so bad employment . . . . © 6 « 2 6 & « 2 iii. 

Wiwnce. — I will sit as quiet as a lamb; I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word King Sohn, i iv. 
Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. . . . 6 2 6 6 «© © 6 « Mamilet, iii. 


Winpb. — Thou shalt be as free As mountain winds .... .. . ~ » « Tempest, i. 
If the wind were down, I could drive the boat with my sighs . . . Te wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
A man may hear this shower sing inthe wind. . . . . ~ « . « Merry Wives, iii. 
If my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, I woilld repent § oe SO a ae. ee 
To be imprisoned i in the viewless winds . . . 1. - 6 oe 6 ee te et) Meas. for Meas. iii. 
There is something in the wind, that we cannot getin. . . o + 6 © Com. of Errors, vi. 
A man may break a word with you, sir. and words are but wind ‘ . i. 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, And J, to blame, have held him here ‘00 long « iv. 
The ship is in her trim; the merry wind Blows fair from land 306 6 & ee iv. 
Sits the wind in that comer?. . ‘ Bn Bt Se “Much Ado ii. 


If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds: : If sent, why, @ a block moved with none. . iii. 


Foul wind is but foul breath, and foul breath is noisome . . . .. . . . Vv 
Many can brook the weather that love not the wind . . . a a a Laas L. Lost, iv. 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, All unseen, can passage find . ae ae ae ee ee ee ee | 
When all aloud the wind doth blow And coughing drowns the parson’s saw... v. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. ~ 2 0 « Mid. N. Deeawis il. 
The winds, piping to us in vain, As in revenge, have Bicked up from the sea aeauee fogs ii. 
High Taurus’ snow, Fanned with the eastern wind. . . ‘ a, a iil. 


I should be still Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind i el ee Se Mer. yy, Venice, i. 
My wind cooling my broth Would blow me toanague . .. . «6 «© - «© + © © ewe eh 
When I thought What harm a wind too great at sea mightdo . . . 2. 2 6. 6 ee ew ew eh 
The four winds blow in from every coast Renowned suitors . . eo ack 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, Hugged and enibraced by the strampet wind «- “Al. 
With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails, Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet wind! ii. 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, Upon supposed fairness. . . . «© «© © Dil. 
In such a night as this, When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees . . 2. . =... + YW. 
The icy fang And churlish chiding of the winter's wind . . . . . + « As You Like It, ir. 
I must have liberty Withal, as large acharter asthe wind . . ee a ee ee ee eee | 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so unkind As‘man’s ingratitude Wace, os tes 
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WInp. — Even as the waving sedges play with wind . . . . . Lam. of the abies Induc. 2. 
Such wind as scatters young men through the world To seek their fortunes . . . «we ae BOs 
Have I not heard the sea puffed up with winds Rage like an angry boar? . . . a pe GS 
Little fire grows great with little wind, Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all . ae. 
As mountains are for winds, That shake not, though they blow elas eA i Perce Meck 
When virtue’s stecly bones Look bleak ?’ the cold wind . . 2) Ae 8 ‘All ’s Well, i. 1. 
°T is in grain, sir; ’t will endure wind and weather . . . - . Lwelfth Night, i. 5. 
When that I wasand a little tiny boy, With hey, ho, the wind and the FOI ak 6 ce ea Me 
No sneaping winds at home, to make us say, ‘ This is put forth too truly’ . Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
But were they false As o’er-dyed blacks, as wind, as waters . . 1. 1. 1 6 ee we ew ew ew oe BD 
I am a feather for each wind that blows. . 2. 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee ew te ee we we we aE 
And take The winds of March with beauty. . . aR. tes gn ot Secs et eee ae! ta Wes 
To be the slaves of chance and flies Of every wind that ‘blows bee AS a ee ke “8 iv. 4. 
The adverse winds, Whose leisure I have stayed, have given himtime. . . . Ki ing Fok, ii. 1. 
No distempered day, No common wind, no customed event. . . ili. 4. 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about oe iv. 2. 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, And yet we strike not. . .... ~~. Richard I. ii, x. 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility . . . - « « « I Henry LV. i. 3. 
If I travel but four foot by the squier further afoot, I shall break my wind . ho a? cae, Yar Se. SER 
How now, lad! is the wind in that door, ?? faith? . . . Poe eee) | | Oa 3 
A!l plumed like estridges that with the wind Baited like eagles having lately bathed ee ee 
The southern wind Doth play the trumpet to his purposes . . . ... - a oe oe 
Is not your voice broken? your wind short? your chin double?. . . . . . at Hlenry 1V i. 2. 
In the visitation of the winds, Who take the ruffian billows by the top. . & sa, oS AN 
My cloud of dignity Is held from falling with so weak a wind That it will quickly ‘drop . tv. §. 
What wind blew you hither, Pistol ?— Not the ill wind which blows no man to good . . . v. 3. 
Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. . . ae eae o Henry VY it, 2. 
Behold the threaden sails, Borne with the invisible and cedoine wind gtge ek . . di. Prol. 


Fly, like ships before the wind Or lambs pursued by hunger-starved wolves . . 3 ekey VI’. i. 4. 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers, And when the rage allays, the rain begins . . . i. 4. 
For selfsame wind that I should speak withal Is kindling coals that fires all my breast. . . ii. 1. 
Like a mighty sea Forced by the tide to combat with the wind. . . . . . 3. 2. ss) ig. 


Like the selfsame sea Forced to retire by fury of the wind. . : : «. th g 
Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind; Now one the better, then another best . < “ies 
Il] blows the wind that profits nobody . . . Sh. ae He yay ee ee, Gee, Ge aces MG 
He knows the game: how true he keeps the wind I. Ne, . in. 2. 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide ; It boots not to resist ‘both wind and tide - iv. 3. 
Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy friend. . . . .....~. . VE 
Dallies with the wind and scorns the sun . . . . . ee ee te ew | Richard ITT. i. 3. 
O ill-dispersing wind of misery! — . es cas cee .. iw 


When the splitting wind Makes flexible the vaees of knotted ‘eake: 8 ‘Troi. iad Cress. 1. 3. 
The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a truce And did him service. . . . ... .. iia. 


She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short. . . . rast) or 5 
Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, or my heart will be blown ne by the root rs (Aa 5 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, You bid them rise, and live . . . ‘ MR: 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind PS ae a ee ee ee ee ne tus A dro ii. 3. 
Like to a bubbling fountain stirred with wind. . Pee |e © 


When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o ’erflow? If the wands rage,doth riot the se sea wax mad ? iii.s. 
The angry northern wind Will blow these sands, like Sibyl’s leaves, abroad . . . . . 1) Oivid. 
You were as good to shoot against the wind . . . . 6 6 6 6 «© ew ew ew we AW 3. 


Scattered by winds and high tempestuous gusts . . . i! Vv. 3. 
As thin of substance as the air And more inconstant than the wind iw % : Romés pid Suliet, i. 4. 
This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourselves . . . ee ee ee ee ee ee Bat eds 
In one little body Thou counterfeit’st a bark, a sea, a wind a ae ae oe . . Tih 5. 
When the scolding winds Have rived the knotty oaks . . 2. 1. 1. we ee “ Fulins Casar, i 1. 3. 
They pass by me as the idle wind, Which I respect not. . ° 5 woke VES 


_ Blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! The storm is up, and all j is on n the hazard oe. es ee WE 
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Winp. — And what seemed corporal melted As breath intothe wind . . . . . . Macbeth, i. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, That tears shall drown the wind . . . .... Wd 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight Against the churches. . 2. . 2... 0...) iv. 


Blow, wind! come, wrack! At least we ’ll die with harness on our back . . . . . 0... COU. 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her face too roughly . . . . Hamlet, i. 
As the winds give benefit And convoy is assistant, donot sleep. . . . . 1. 6 « . 8 we a ie 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, And you are stayed for . . . de Ae 


Not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, Running it thus — you'll fenders mea fool af. dee Gi 
When the wind is southerly I know a hawk froma handsaw. . . 1. 1. 1. uw we ew ew eh 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below Ashush as death. . . . . ‘ he TR 
Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil? . . oe I 
Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend Which isthe mightier. . . . . .. =. .-~ iv. 
Prepare thyself; The bark is ready, and the wind athelp .. ........4.. =. 
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My arrows, Too slightly timbered for soloudawind . . . . . . 2 ew ee ew ew ew eM 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe . . . . oe aw. ay, 
Imperious Czsar, dead and turned to clay, Might stop a hole ‘5 Lees. the wind aeay ea OWE 
Believe me, ’t is very cold; the wind is northerly . . . SS vey. Mgt cet ote ‘ v. 
An thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou ’It catch cold shortly a oe ee K ae Tae i. 
The night comes on, and the bleak winds Do sorely ruffle . . . of 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn The tosandtro-confiicting wind and rain. . .) iti. a. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! . . . . ee. Spe cae Tae cae a es ET 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never Remember to have heard oA WE oes cag vee SS ON 
He that has and a little tiny wit, — With hey, ho, the wind andthe rain... . . es Oil, 2. 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind . . . . i, aoe, ie ae. ae wr Ge. a AM 
You are not worth the dust which the rude wind Blows in your face eT ee ee ee ee ee 
Was this a face To be opposed against the warring winds? . . . . 1. 6 6 ee ee ed, 
Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud atland . ..- . - +» « « Othello, iv. 1. 
High seas and howling winds, The guttered rocks and cdneregated sands ee » dion 
If after every tempest come such calms, May the winds blow till they have wakened death ! ii, 1. 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream . . . ga. de. Sd. eR es a de A 
I ’ld whistle her off and let her down the wind, To prey at fortune: bt 5) ee ee NN RE 
The bawdy wind that kisses all it meets Is hushed within the hollow mine of earth 6” at Se iv. 2. 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire 7 Vv. 2. 
I have eyes upon him, And his affairs come to me on the wind. . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. iii. 6. 
Though my reason Sits in the wind against me . . . fi TES eG a MI 
Winds of all the corners kissed your sails, To make your seenel ‘nimble » 0 © «) Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
When we shall hear The rain and wind beat dark December .......... . «WWL3z 
Rides on the posting winds and doth belie All corners of the world . . . 1... . 1 «oO 
When expect you them? — With the next benefit o’ the wind . . SB. he, ce A 
Then give you up to the masked Neptune and The gentlest winds of heaven . « « Pericles, ii. 3. 
When I was born: Never was waves nor wind more violent... . ee Oe ae ee | 
WINDGALLS. — Full of windgails, sped with spavins . . . . . 2... Tam. of the Shrew, Wi. 2. 
WINDING. — Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep. . . ix ae SearyViAe ss, 
So by many winding nooks he strays With willing sport to the wild ocean 72wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 7. 
WINDLASSES.— With windlasses and with assays of bias, By indirections find directions out //asset, ii. 1. 
WINDMILL.—I had rather live With cheese and garlic ina windmill. . . . . 1 Henry JV. iii. 1. 
Sir John, do you remember since we lay all night in the windmill? . . . 0 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
WIND-OBEYVING. — Before the always wind-obeying deep. we 8 ee « Com. of Errors, \. 1. 
Winp-swirt. — And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wigs ~ . » « Romeoand Fuliet, ir. §. 
Winpvow. — Talk with a man out at a window !. A proper a ~ 6 6 oe « Much Ado, iv. 1. 
Behold the window of my heart, mineeye . . . . . of @ Ak « 2 Bore sD Last, v3 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung . . . ... =... =. ~. =Mid. N. Dream, i.1, 
It hath bay windows transparent as barricadoes . . . . 2. - « «© «© «3 Lwelfth Night, iv. 2. 
In at the window, or else o’er the hatch. . . 2. 2. 2 «© © © © © © « ew ew King Fohn, i. 
You would have thought the very windows spake. . . . . 2... . «© + « Richard Il. v. 2. 
Ere I let fall the windows of mineeyes . . . . . « . Richard 111. Vv. 3 


An hour before the worshipped sun Peered forth the golden window of the east Ro:neoand Fuliet, i, 1. 
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Winpow.—In his chamber pens himself, Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out Rome. & Fsel. i. 1. 
But, soft ! what light through yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Julietis thesun . ii. 2. 


Then, window, let day in, and let life out . . dc 'sd. Moa fa: Se ae BBR: 
Thy eyes’ windows fall, Like death, when he shuts up the day of life . xe ows Aa » iW 
And I a maid at your window, To be your Valentine . . ‘i ue Hamel: iv. 5. 


Downy windows, close ; And golden Phcebus never be beheld Of eyes agains so royal ! A nt.& Cleo. v.2. 
WInpowep. — Your looped and windowed raggedness . ..... .. « « King Lear, iii. 4. 
Winpy. — Poor fool, it keeps on the windy side of care . . . . . . 6 - « «Much Ado, ii. 1. 


Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law . . . o 1 0 ew) Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
Melted by the windy breath Of soft petitions, pity aiid remorse. . . .. . . King Fokn, ii. 1. 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, Airy succeeders of intestate joys . . . Richard /1T1. i. 4. 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, No, nor the fruitful river in theeye . . . Haselet, i. 2. 
Wing. — ’Scape being drunk for want of wine . . 1. 1 1 0 ee ew ew ew we we Lemmpest, ii, t. 
If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, I willhelphisague . . . . . +. 6 © . . Wz. 
Wine and metheglins, and to drinkings and swearings and starings . . . . Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine Than my heart cool with ae groans Mer. of Venice, i. t. 
As wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle ... . - + « © AS You Like It, ii. 2. 
Do not fall in love with me, For I am falser than vows made 3 inwine ... be GS age “CANES Be 
If it be true that good wine needs no bush . . . a oe eee ee” ae es oe ; ; Epil. 
There ’s one grape yet; I am sure thy father drunk ° wine. 6 6 6 1 ew Al’ s Well, li. 3. 
That ’s a marvellous searching wine . . oe ew ww ww ww oe 2 Menxry LV. ite 4. 
We consider It was excess of wine that set iin ON « % 4 0 ew ew ew « Hetry V.. ii. 2. 
Good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good peoples «0 0 « 6 Henry VIII, i. 4. 
The red wine first must rise In their fair cheeks . . . . rl a ee Sey te fine Be 


One that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber i in . wim Be Covinlana. | iit. 
The wiue of life is drawn, and the mere lees Is left this vault to brag of. . . . . Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly: and in woman ones tates the Turk . . King Lear, iii. 4. 


The wine she drinks is made of grapes . . . ‘ . . Othello, ii. 
O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name te be Known by, let. us call thee devil! . ii. 3. 
Good wine is a good familiar creature, ifit be wellused . . . 2... ye ye. eA Be 


Winc. — Which hath been on the wing of all occasions . . . . . 1... e. Merry Wives, ii, 2. 
There ’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool willeat no supper. . . . . . . Much Ado, ii. 1. 
Their conceits have wings Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v. 2. 


Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste... . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
Pluck the wings from painted butterflies, To fan the moonbéams Re ae it ee Se Ne 
Death-counterfeiting sleep With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. . . . ihe 2. 
Is a virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well . . 2. 2 2 2 ee ew es ‘AN’ Ss Well, i I. 4. 
This haste hath wings indeed . . . Bi i ae ka He us SO SS eek ee Oe ek wee Pe 
Ay, madan, with the swiftest wing of speed ee ee ee ee ee ee . i. 2 
And with what wing the staniel checks atit! . . . . ee ee . Twelfth Night, i. 5. 


That may with reasonable swiftness add More feathers to: our Piwings oe ew ew e Henry Viiv a. 
Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies. . . 1. 2 © 2 © 2 6 «© 6 © © «© « iii, Prol. 
When they stoop, they stoop with the like wing . . Be Sh ec ce eee a Ve 
Though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to fy from God sos aS . ive 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings . . ARS ty BS eee " Richard TIT. v. 2. 
The very thought of this fair company Clapped wingstome. . . . . . . . Henry VITI. i, 4. 
If he do set The very wings of reason tohis heels . . . . . . . «© +) vot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
Your full consent Gave wings to my propension Po i Math Gere A a U.S 
Men, like butterflies, Show not their mealy wings but to the s summer. . . 1. 6 1 6 ee) OM 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. . . 6.0. 6 6 8 8 ee ee eee ID 


The dragon wing of night Cierepreaus theearth .. « « © © «6 @ - wi 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these walls . . . 2. . 2 a “Ronee aaa Fuliet, i ii. 2. 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings . . . F wet We ts den Gea, Mes 
Upon the wings of night Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back i 38 ~ . ii. 


I do fear, When every feather sticks in his own wing . . . . + © . . Timon of Athens, i li. 1. 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow To overtake thee . . . .... . . Macheth,i.4 
Light thickens ; and the crow Makes wing to the rooky wood . . . 0 1 s+ 6 0 ee iil 2 
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Winc. — With wings as swift As meditation or the thoughts of love. . . . . . . Hamlet, i. 
Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, You heavenly guards! . . . . . ©. Se aA 
The best feather of our wing — have mingled sums To buy a present. . . . .  Cymibelinet 1. 


WINGED. — Therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. . . . . ..24~«~ Mid. N. Dream, i. 
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Heave him away upon your winged thoughts Athwart thesea . . . . . . Henry Vv. Prol. 


It stands upright, Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul. . . . 1.) 2 Henry VI. iii. 
Wink.— To the perpetual wink for aye might put This ancient morsel). . . . . . Tesfest, ii. 
You may say what sights you see; I see things too, although you judge I wink Two Gen. of Ver. i. 
Upon a homely object Love canwink . . . . . . 1 ww ee ii. 
As good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. . . . ‘ Cn. Of Breer’ Hii. 
To sleep but three hours in the night, And not be seen to wink of all the day . Love's L. Lost, i. 


Wink each at other; hold the sweet jestup  . os 6 « « « « Sid. N. Dream, iii. 
Grew a twenty years removed thing While one would wink coe oe 6 8 we « Lelfth Night, v, 
Mightst bespice a cup, To give mine enemy a lasting wink . . . 1 1 1). Winter's Tale, i. 


Every wink of an eye some new grace will be born... Mache dei « ee ths ae ter ae ts oe eae 
Was this the face That, like the sun, did make beholders wii > ~ 2 2 « « . Richard 17. iv. 
I dare not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine iron... ~ 0 6 . . Henry V. ii. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That runaway’s Sen riay wink Rom. and Ful. iii. 
Heaven stops the nose at it and the moon winks. . . . ~ 6 « « Othello, iv. 
Since I received command to do this business I have not slept 0 one eink. 2 6. Cymbeline, iii. 
WINKED. — If little faults, proceeding on distemper, Shall not be winked at... . Henry V. ii. 
WINKING.— On the winking of authority To understandalaw .. . . . . . King Fohn, iv. 
Led his powers to death And winking leaped into destruction . . . . . . . 2 Henry IV. i, 
And winking Mary-buds begin To ope their pees eyes. . 1. - «© ew et ew) Cymbeline, ii. 
I am sure hanging ’s the way of winking . . . ee te Ph ae oa ap cae eee. 
Winner.— The gentler gamester is the soonest winner . . . . . . . - + «© Henry V. iii. 
You will draw both friend and foe, Winner and loser . . . . .. .. . =. =». Hamlet, iv. 
WINNOWED. — Through and through the most fond and winnowed opinions . . . . . . . ¥.z 
Most throughly to be winnowed, where my chaff And corn shall fly asunder . Henry VIIT. v. 
WINTER. — His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops From eaves of reeds . Tempest, v 
Six or seven winters more respect Than a perpetual honour . . . . «© . Afeas. for Meas. iii. 
Her rags and the tallow in them will burn a Poland winter . . . . . . Com. of Errors, = 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow 
This side is Hiems, Winter, this Ver, the Spring. . . ie & o 2 Bove s LZ, Loths v. 


The childing autumn, angry winter, change Their wonted liveries Bra. Me Ze Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


Warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, asa Christian is . . Aer. of Venice, iii. 
As the icy fang And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. . - . . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, Frosty, butkindly. . . 2... 2. 2... eee Ok 
No enemy But winter and rough weather . . .- , tt ee ee ee ee 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so dnkind As man’s s ingratitude el os as te 
A nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses not more religiously; the very ice of chastity is in them » ih 
You and you are sure together, As the winter to foul weather . . . . . vz 
Thou knowest, winter tames man, woman, and beast . . . bo ae sa Tam. of ile Shen Iv. 
A sad tale’s best for winter: I have one Of sprites and goblins: » 0 0 « « Winter's Tale, ii. 
Well you fit our ages With flowers of winter . . . & ob. Beat os eh, Se a IM 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth Of trembling winter ee ae ae ee ee | 
None of you will bid the winter come To thrust his icy fingersin my maw. . . King ohn, v. 


Four lagging winters and four wanton springs Endina word .... . . . Richard 1], i. 
What is six winters? they are quickly gone. — To men in joy; but grief makes one hour ten. . i. 
In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire With good old folks and let them tell thee tales . . vz 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny . 2 sbiet LV. 1. 


As humorous as winter and as sudden As flaws congealed in the spring of day .. . a Avs 
Thou art a summer bird, Which ever in the haunch of winter sings ‘The lifting up of aay: . iv. 
In winter’s cold and summer's parching heat. . . ; » . » . 2 Henry V1. i. 
After summer evermore succeeds Barren winter, with his wrathful Tippin COM. 3s. ay see “So A 


Well could I curse away a winter’s night, Though standing naked on a mountaintop . . ._ iii. 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets Aged contusions and all brush oftime ...... wv 
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Winter. — That winter should cut off our spring-timeso . . . . . . - . «3 Henry VI. ii. 3. 
The sun shines hot; and if we use delay, Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay . . ._ iv. 8. 
Let ZEsop fable in a winter’s night; His currish riddles sort not with this place. . . Vv. 5. 
Now is the winter of our discontent Made glorious summer by this sun of York . Richard I list. 
When great leaves fall, the winter is athand . . nar ii. 3. 
Which ever has and ever shall be growing, Till Seath: that winter: ‘kill it fo ss Henry Vi. iil. 2. 

I ‘ll take that winter from your lips, fairlady . . . . . . . . . + « Tyvot. and Cress. iv. 5. 
This goodly summer with your winter mixed . . 6 « « « Litus Andron, v. 2. 


When well- apparelled April on the heel Of limping winter ‘treads . . . . Romeo and Fultet, i..2- 


One cloud of winter showers, These flies are couched . . . . . . «. « Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
Nor more willingly leaves winter; such summer-birds aremen. . . . . .- poe. ae AN OS 
We can both Endure the winter’s cold as wellashe. . . a re ae " Fuljus Cesar, 1 i. 2. 
A woman’s story at a winter's fire, Authorized by her grandam wee ew ww 6 Macbeth, iii. 4 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 2 © we « «© + «) Hamlet, v. 1. 
Winter's not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way . . . . . . . King Lear, ii. 4. 
We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee there ’s no labouring i? ithewinter . . . . Wi. 4 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter To him that ever fears he shall be poor . . Ofhello, iii. 3. 
For his bounty, There was no winter in’t . . . . . « » Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 
Quake in the present winter’s state, and wish That v warmer days would come . . Cymbeline, ti. 4. 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, Nor the furious winter’s rages . . . + «. - «© «© « «© IVe2. 
Like one that superstitiously Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the flies. . . Pericles, iv. 3. 
Wipgr. — From the table of my memory | ’ll wipe away all trivial fond records . . . . Hamlet, i. 5. 


Wispom. — Thus wisdom wishes to appear most bright When it doth tax itself eas. for Meas. ii. 


Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world . - 6 6 ee 6 ee ee es iil. 
If you can, pace your wisdom In that good path that I would wish itgo. . . as ee ae das SAVE 
His actions show much like to madness: pray heaven his wisdom be not tainted ! eg Te. ee We 
Your long experience of her wisdom, Her sober virtue, years and modesty . Com. of Errors, iii. 
*T is not wisdom thus to second grief Against yourself. . . . . . . . . « Much Ado,v 
What your wisdoms could not discover, these shallow fools have brought to light. . v. 
For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love . . .. . . . . Love's L. Bast: iv. 
Folly, in wisdom hatched, Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school ge ok v. 
To be dressed in an opinion Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. . . - . Mer. af V enice, i. 
When they do choose, They have the wisdom by their wittolose . . . . . . 2. 3. + -) ih 
Now unmuzzle your wisdom. . . . . . we we ew ew we LAS You Like It, i. 
Full oft we see Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly a » . . All's Well, i. 


God give them wisdom that have it; and those that are fools, let them use hele talents es ee i. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway In this uncivil and unjust extent. . iv. 
Wisdom cries out in the streets, and no man regardsit. . . . 2... 2 sed envy Th, 
Divorce not wisdom from yourhonour . . ... .. 2. 6 « + + « « . 2 Henry 70 i 
I will speak no more: Do what you will; your wisdom be your guide... ..-.. ii. 
*T is no wisdom to confess so much Unto an enemy of craft and vantage . . . Henry V. iii- 
As your wisdoms best Shall see advantageable ..... 4... a a - ov 
What to your wisdoms seemeth best, Doorundo. . ... .... . « 23 Henry VI. iii. 


Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence, To give the enemy way. . . . . . 6. ss YW. 
Whose wisdom was a mirror tothe wisest. . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee we ew ee) 3 Henry VI. iii, 
Do so, itis a pointof wisdom . .... oe So ee et ee a ce a ce Reker TA 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace, Your ‘bounty; virtue, fair humility. . 2... 0.0. Wh 
Abusing better men than they can be, Out of a foreign wisdom. . . . . . « Henry VIII. i. 
Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom Above all princes be os ig tite Gar as ee eae CR As 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom O’ertopping woman’s power. . . . . oo ce ce Se 
I had thought 1 had had men of some understanding And wisdom of my council’. eee es OM 
Saba was never More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue ‘han this pure soul shall be . . . vz 
Count wisdom as no member of the war, Forestall prescience . . . . . Zvoé. and Cress. i. 
Why do you now The issue of your proper wisdoms rate? 2 ww we ee ee we he 
The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie . . . . . . 2 oe di 


Aen wna: 


2. 
3. 


Why, my lady wisdom? hold your tongue, Good prudence... . . “Romeo aud Fuliet, iii. 5. 


If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, Do thou but call my resolution wise . . . . ~~ iv. 


{. 
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Wispom. — Your wisdom is consumed in confidence . . ... . . « « Fulius Cesar, ii. 2. 
Censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. . . ili, 2. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour To act in safety . . . . 2... . Macbeth, ' il, 3. 
Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance His wisdom can poe Ae Bb ee See Sa ar GS 
You know not Whether it was his wisdom or his fear . . . a ee ae ea ee ee ee |e 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight So runs against all reason. . . . a ar ee | a 
And wisdom To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb To appease an angry god. A ee ey oe ee 
And modest wisdom plucks me From over-credulous haste . . . 1. 1. 1. 1 ee ew ee V3. 
Nor have we herein barred Your better wisdoms. . . soe © 2 e@ . 2 «)=©6©Hanilet, i. 2. 
If he says he loves you, It fits your wisdom so far to believes ite eS go a fat oe th de Re 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, With windlasses and with assays of bias ee de iba 
Your wisdom should show itself more richer . . . Pras || ar 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom Ande ever ihre pans coward Bi ie iv. 4. 
Frame the business after your own wisdom. . .. . ob, SS ete ee a ne Teas i. 2. 
Though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus Se ee ee ee ee ee ome ae 
Make use of that good wisdom, Whereof I know you are fraught . . . . a gt ia 
You are much more attasked for want of wisdom ‘Than praised for harmful mildness ew ee ae 
What they may incense him to, being apt To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. . . . ii. 4. 
Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: Filths savour but themselves. . . . . 1. iv. 2, 
What can man’s wisdom In the restoring his bereaved sense?» . . 1 1 ee ee ee IM 
In wisdom I should ask thy name . . . Ba ees ot a MRS 
In wisdom never was so frail To change the cod’ s head fo the ulman’ s ‘tail » . © Othello, ii. 1. 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom . . ._ iii. 3. 
Wisdom and fortune combating together. . . . . - . « Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 
For wisdom sees, those men Blush not in actions blacker than the night (. ek ew, Pericles: 1. te 
To wisdom he’s a fool that will not yield . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2. ew Bh es, Ge < <a.” Med. 

Wiss. -—- What seem [I that Iam not? — Wise. . go er “ted ie ‘Tee Gen. of Verona, ii. 4. 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; The heaven such grace did lendher . .... iv. 2. 
‘Convey,’ the wise it call. ‘Steal!’ foh! afico forthe phrase! . . . . . Wee Wines, 123: 
In the managing of quarrels you may say heiswise. . . . . . . © +. « Much Ado, ii. 3. 
I have studied eight or nine wise words to speak toyou . . . . 6 1. 2 1 ee ew ee OH 
Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably . . . .. . ee eR gt ten Cae SNS. AV 
There ’s not one wise man among twenty that will praise himself bs gs SD ve Pie ‘ Vv. 2. 
Lord, how wise you are! —I will tell thee wonders . . . i! tet a Love! s L. bots 1, 2e 
Than you much willing to be counted wise In spending your wit in ‘the praise of mine...) ih 8. 
His1 ignorance were wise, Where now his knowledge must prove ignorance. . ..... Wh 
What fool is not so wise To lose an oath to win a paradise?. . . ie 3 a 1 AES 
Folly in fools bears not so strong a note As foolery in the Wise: when: wit doth dote . ee a Meee 
Fair gentle sweet, Your wit makes wise things foolish . . . . . ot ae oe ee eS. eS PR 

2. 


To your huge store Wise things seem foolish and rich things but poor: a mae ee ne ae 
Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. . . 2. . . 1. we et ew ee Mid. N. Dreans, iii. 
Therefore only are reputed wise For saying nothing. . . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men . . . «6 1 0 + ew te ew ee ee ee 


It is a wise father that knows his own child. 2. 2. 2. 1 06 0 ee we ew ee ww ee 
She is wise, if 1 can judge of her, And fair she is, ifthat mine eyes be true. . . . . . .) ii. 
Like herself, wise, fair, and true, Shall she be placed inmyconstant soul . . . . . . .) Ok 
Had you been as wise as bold, Young in limbs, in judgement old . . 4 Sas ee Se ee oe ee A, 
The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly . _ As You Like It, i. 
The little foolery that wise men have makes a greatshow. .. . ps: ae oe: Be “Rl ee 


The wise man’s folly is anatomized Even by the squandering glances of the fool .. 6 6 eA 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, Full of wise saws and modern instances . . . . Il. 
Learn of the wise, and perpend. . . : a ae ae ae eee 
The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man ‘now hitnself to be a fool st Tee gt v. 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise. . . . . - » « « Tam. af the Sheu iit. 
Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool a eee a ee TeUee Night, i. 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know. . . - ae, at 
This fellow 1s wise enough to play the fool; And to do that well craves a kind of: w it oe ee AM 
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Wisk. — This is a practice As full of labour as a wise man’s art . . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise man ports and happy havens Aichard J/. 1. 3. 
Praises, of whose taste the wise are fond. . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 6 © 8 © ee eo ee we we OU 
Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, But presently prevent the waystowail . . . . ~~ iii. 2. 
The wise may make some dram of a scruple, or indeed a scruple itself . . . . 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
Thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us ii. 2. 
It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is caught. .. . eae MGT 
Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise men say it is the wisest course . 5 Honey VI. iii. 1. 
Hath still been famed for virtuous; And now may seem as wise as virtuous... . . ._ iv. as 
Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, But cheerly seek how to redress theirharms .. . 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, Young, valiant, wise. . . . . . . . . Richard Thi i. 2 
When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks . . 2... 6 6 6 6 ee we ew we ew) GL 


So wise so young, they say, do never live long. . . . dike. 
A scholar, and a ripe and good one ; Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ‘Henry VI. iv. 2 

You’re a gentleman Of mine own way; I know you wise, ieee 5) cae oe ae eae ee a, a 
Not only good and wise, but most religious. . . . ; Ca WR 


The wise and fool, the artist and unread, The hard and soft, seem all affiined ‘and kin Troi. & Cress. i. 3. 
Modest doubt is called The beacon of the wise . . . 1. 1 ee ee ew te ee le ee 
As strong, as valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more gentle . . . . . 6» «© 2 «© © sO 3. 
Instructed by the antiquary times, He must, he is, he cannot but be wise . . . . - «© «Ooi. 3. 


But you are wise, Or else you love not . . . , ; ¥2 Wes eloey as ee Ge; SI 
For to be wise and love Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods above ee . . Hi 2. 
She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, To merit bliss by making me apa Romeo and Fuliet, i. . 
And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous . . . «© «© 2 6 «© + © S 28 


Methinks thou art more honest now than wise... . +... «s- Tnon on A then; ; iv. 3. 
They are wise and honourable, And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. Fulixus Cesar, iii. 2. 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, Loyal and neutral, ina moment? Jfacdeth, ii. 3, 


He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows The fits o’the season .... . re 
To converse with ‘nin that is wise, and sayslittle ...... tesa. We Se Ki =e Leas, i. 4. 
For wise men are grown foppish, They know not how their wits to wear... . ae) ede 
As you are old and reverend, you should be wise . . Se a ay tet ES ee Vain Be? cen ORS? LS 
Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been wise. . 2 1 2 es 0 es ee i. 5. 
When a wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again... . ... . 6 «© die 
The fool will stay, And let the wise man fly . . 1 1 1 1 ee + ee ee ew ww 
Here’s a night ities neither wise man nor fool . . . . Go date tae sae cee ox iii, 2. 
If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, The one ’s for use, the other useth oe Othello, i ii. 1. 
I should be wise, for honesty ’s a fool And loses that it works for. . ... . . ehh 3. 


But if I were as wise as honest, then My purpose would prove well . . . . . Cymbeline, i lil. 4. 
It was wise nature’s end in the donation, To be his evidencenow.. . . . . .. +. + WS 
I perceive he was a wise fellow, and had good discretion. . . . . . .. . . # FPevtcles, i. 3. 
Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, Most wise in general. . . . 2. . 2... er es, Me 
WisELIER. — You have taken it wiselier than I meant youshould . ...... Tempest, i It. 1. 
Wisgty. — What says my bully-rook? speak scholarly and wisely . . . . . Merry Wives, i. 3 
We must do it wisely. — We will spare for no wit, I warrant you . . . . . . Much Ado, iii. 5. 
That fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly . . . . . . As You Like /1, i. 2. 


He that a fool doth very wisely hit Doth very foolishly . .....4.2.. ag Ah Fs 
He talked very wisely, but I regarded him not . . . . 1. 6 2 1 se 2 ee TF ery IV. i. 2. 
Well know they what they speak that speak so wisely . ; . . Trot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, To merit bliss by ciaking me despair Romeo and Fuliet, i. 3. 
Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast . ... . a? Sie MS ee ee Ree TS, 
Yea, | is the worst well? very well took, i’ faith ; wisely, wisely ae : & a Mw 


He ’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer The worst that man can breathe ” Timon of Athens, i iii. 5. 
Answer every man directly and briefly, wisely andtruly . . . . . . + « Fslius Casam, iii. 3. 
And, as you said, and wisely was itsaid. . . . ine <i oe eo ow ew ew ew « Hamlet, iii. 3. 
Then must you speak Of one that loved not wisely but too well . oe eo ew oe © «© )=©6 Othello, v. 2. 
For idiots in this case of favour would Be wisely definite . . . . . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 6. 
Wiser. — Which is the wiser here? Justice or Iniquity? . . . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 1 
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Wiser. — Wrench awe from fools and tie the wiser souls To thy false seeming! Afeas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
He is the wiser man, master doctor: he is a curer of souls, and youa curer of bodies Aferry Wives, ii. 3. 


Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad . . . . . «© «© © « « «© Com.of Errors, v. 1. 
Thus men may grow wiserevery day. . . 2. . 2 © © © «© «© © «© « «As You Like It, i. 2. 
Thou speakest wiser than thou art wareof. . . . .- . te aes ds een ee Wr sR Oe 
She could not have the wit to do this: the wiser, the waywardes ee ee ae. ee er oe. aa 
I will be a fool in question, hoping to be the wiser by youranswer . . . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 2. 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw 1 Henry V/., ii. ¢ 
You are afraid, and therein the wiser. . . ; ae ae ee » 0 6 « 6 Cymbeline, i. 4. 
Wisest. —The seeming truth which cunning times sult on To entrap the wisest Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 
°T was a fear Which oft infects the wisest . . . . . 2 ee ew ow Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
The wisest beholder, that knew no more but seeing, could sae say... es ligt te fask ag Re) RE 
Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise men Say it is the wisest course 3 Henry V1. iii. 1. 
Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest . . . poo “So, Wye Ae 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, And they: shall hear and judge . Hamlet, ww. 5. 
Your name is great In mouths of wisest censure . . . 6 2 ee 2 ~ «+ Othello, ii. 3. 
Wisu. — My will is something sorted with his wish . 2. 1. 1. . ee Two Gen. of Verona, i. 3- 
Thy own wish wish I thee in every place! . . . - Love's L. Lust, it. 1. 
Sleep give thee all his rest ! — With half that wish the wisher’ s Sree be pressed M,N. Dream, ii. 2. 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for it, And will for evermore be true toit . . iv. 1. 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, To wish myself much better . . . Mer. Vee ili. 2. 
I wish you all the joy that you can wish; For I am sure you can wish none from me . . iii. 2. 
Wish, for her sake more than for mine own, My fortunes were more able . As You Pike. It, it. 4. 
Not so well apparelled As I wish you were. . . . - 6 2 6 « « © Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


When you do dance, I wish you A wave o’ thesea . . . « « © + « « « Winter's Tale, iv. 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years. . . . 2 «© 6 2 + 6 6 6 © Richard //. i. 


Then treasons make me wish myself a as And so bam iss 4 0 WO Se we Oe OY 
As good as heart can wish. . . . . ge Gt tac ert . . - 2 Henry IV. 3. 
Every thing lies level to our wish: Only, we wraiit a little gous strength 6s a a a aS AV: 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought . . oa eet eae Set as eo es AYE 
I think he would not wish himself any where but where hei ee . Henry V. iv. 


So the maid that stood in the way for my wish shall show me the way to ny will . ie 
Their wives be as free as heart can wish or tongue cantell . . . . .. . 2 Henry VI. iv. 


You shall have pay and every thing you wish . . S, \S4 a se oa Ue, We 
After my death I wish no other herald, No other speaker of my living actions Henry VIII. iv. 
Their fraction is more our wish than their faction . . ~ . « « Trot. and Cress. ii. 


by : 
ioe ae eh As ee Rr 


I wish no better Than have him hold that purpose and to pat it In execution. . Coriolanus, ii. 


I say no more, Nor wish no less; and so, I take my leave . . . . «. « « Yétus Andron. i. t. 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an hour, And nowI[ findit . . 2. «© «© 2. 2. 6. 2 6 WR, 
And yet I wish but for the thing Ihave. . . 2. «6 eee + + « Romeoand Fultet, ii. 2. 
Blistered be thy tongue For suchawish! . . .. . ‘ eH WE Se a eae 
With honourable parts, Proportioned as one’s thought would wish : aman ....... ih § 
I could wish my best friend at sucha feast. . . . | . . 2 ee «© Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
I do wish thou wert a dog, That I might love thee something Ga, ic age > AVR 
This one wish, that you had power and wealth To requite me, by making rich yoursele ee. Nee 

I. 


’T is not monstrous in you, neither wish I You take much painstomend . . . . . + + Vz 


Thither will I straight to visit him: He comes uponawish . . . . . « « Fulius Caesar, iil. 2. 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish Things done, undone. ... . ee 8, S. FAVOR 
I gin to be aweary of the sun, And wish the estate o’ the world were now aridone - Macbeth, v. 5. 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, I would not wish them toa fairerdeath. . . . .. v8 
So will you wish on me, When the rash moodison. . . . .« « +» « « « « King Lear, ii. 4. 
As men in rage strike those that wish them best. . . . . . - © 6 6 © «= Othello, ii. 3 
If every of your wishes had a womb, And fertile every wish, a mnitlion . « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
And her forehead As low as she would wish it. . . . . in Se), hp Bh. Ba a ee 


Quake in the present winter’s state and wish That warmer days would come . . Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
If all your beggars were whipped, I would wish no better office than to be beadle Pericles, ii. 1. 
He loved me dearly, And for his sake I wish the having of it . . . 2. 2. ©. 6+ 6 2 «© ©) ih. 
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WISHED. — I never wished to see you sorry; now I trust I shall. . . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
But when they seldom come, they wished for come . . . 2 6 ew ww «2 U Henry IV. i, 2. 
Perceive how I will work To bring this matter to the wished end we ~ « i Henry V1, iii. 3 
This is the day wherein I wished to fall By the false faith of him I trusted most Richard II/. v. 1. 
I wished myself a man, Or that we women had men’s privilege. . . . . Tvot. and Cress. iii. 2. 
I have often wished myself poorer, that I might come nearer to you . . . Timon of Athens, i. 2. 


She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished That heaven had made her such a man Othello, i.3. 


That he which is was wished until he were. . . oe ew ew ew ew et Amt. and Cleo. i. 4. 
Wisuer. — Yet come a little, — Wishers were ever fools i Ss . . iv. 15. 

Sleep give thee all his rest !— With half that wish the wisher’ meves be pressed! '™. N. Dream, ii. 2. 
Wisues. — Dreams and sighs, Wishes and tears, poor fancy’s followers . . 1. 


I 
It is now our time, That have stood by and seen our wishes prosper . . . "Mer. re Verice: ili. 2 
Let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me . . . . «+ . . « « « « AS You Like It, i. 2 
All made of wishes, All adoration, duty, and observance . . . ea ee Oe ee ee WD 
The best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts be servants toi you t ~. © © All's Well, i. 1 
We, the poorer born, Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes . . . 2. «© 2 ee ee ee 
To the unknown beloved, this, and my good wishes. . . . . . « Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
I will not wish thy wishes thrive: Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose . . « King Fokn, iii. 1 
If wishes would prevail with me, My purpose should not fail with me . . . . Henry V. iii. 2 
Prayers and wishes Are all I can return. . . ~ « 6 «) Henry VITT. ii. 3 
She ’s a good creature, and, sweet lady, does Desetve.o our better wisheae 6 Ee es ae OME 
I have lived To see inherited my very wishes And the buildings of my fancy . . Cortolanus, ii. 1 
Being of no power to make his wishes good. . . . . «© « « « « «© « JLtmon of Athens, i. 2 
Our wishes on the way May prove effects . . . Pe” . « . « » King Lear, iv. 2. 
If every of-your wishes had a womb, And fertile every Wish a million . . « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
In feathered briefness sails are filled, And wishes fall out as they ’re willed. . . . Pericles, v. 2. 

WIsHING. — Had time cohered with place or place with wishing . . . . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 
I cannot be a man with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with grieving . . Much Ado, iv. 1. 
What ’s pity ?— That wishing well had not a body in ’t, Which might be felt. . Adl’s Well, i. & 

Wirt. — He’s winding up the watch of his wit; by and by it will strike . . . . . Zemspest, ii. 1. 
Wit shall not go unrewarded while I am king of this country . . . 1... 1 1 6 ee IW 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits . . » . « « Two Gen. A ee lo 
But a folly bought with wit, Or else a wit by folly vanquished as ; eit 
As in the sweetest bud The eating canker dwells, so eating love Inhabits i in ‘the finest wits : of all i,t 
By love the young and tender wit Is turned to folly, blasting in the bud. . . 2. 1. 2. ee ei 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with thought . . . . ae Joi Sat OS Ne Nae ee ote ges 
If you spend word for word with me, I shall make your wit bankrupt. nce a sina cue” 
He wants wit that wants resolved will To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better ae ee | 
She hath more hair than wit, and more faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults. . . iii. 
Here’s a fellow frights English out of his wits . . ~ 6 © « « Merry Wives, ii. 
I will stare him out of his wits ; I will awe him with my cudgel gE wr ae Es ah ahs 
Great men may jest with saints; ’tis witinthem  . ‘ . . « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
Thousand escapes of wit Make thee the father of their idle dveame. i. Cake gt VR ae? Eevee EW 
Her wits, I fear me, are not firm Be ta ee a ee “aes Fe. eile mae Se, Bae ey os WS as Be gs 


T shall seek my wit in my shoulders . . . oe ee « 6 Com. of Errors, ii. 
What he hath scanted men in hair, he hath ven them i in wit ee ee ee 
There ’s many a man hath more hair than wit. . BE eae te aah Be ee ae Sie BD ae hE 
Not a man of those but he hath the wit to lose his hair 4). Gh te “ee fas Ge TH lg gc a lads AG 
Thou didst conclude hairy men plain dealers without wit. . . ar ve A 


Who, every word by all my wit being scanned, Want wit in all one ‘gord to understand ie. af 
T knew he was not in his perfect wits . ‘ ® ee aS ie Ga ee 
They never meet but there ’s a skirmish of wit etwas them o g> Go are. Se Much Ado, j i. 


So ae ee to ee. 


In our last conflict four of his five wits went halting off . . . 1. 1. 2. 6 2 ws eee 
If he have wit enough to keep himself warm, let him bearit. . . oe ee ae | 
Do you think I do not know you by your excellent wit? can virtue hide itself? eae ee a oe | 
The commendation is not in his wit, but in his villany .. a Jer ese Ge ee RE 
Despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach, he shall fall j in lever 3S aioe oe ee. 
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Wit.—In my mind, very wise. — He doth indeed show some sparks that are like wit Much Ado, ii. 
It is no addition to her wit, nor no great argument of herfolly . . . 2... 6 6 ee ew) ih 
I may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit brokenon me. . ... . . 6 ik 
She would laugh me Out of myself, press me to death with wit. . . . . 0. 0. we ee COD 
Having so swift and excellent a wit As she is prizedtohave ........4.. . «dhe 
Doth not my wit become me rarely ?—It is not seen enough . . . . www ww hh 
His wits are not so blunt as, God help, I would desire they were . . . . oo. UL 
A good old man, sir: he will be talking: as they say, When the age is in, the wit 1s yout a ae || 
We must do it wisely. — We will spare for no wit, lL warrant you . . . ... 2.0... iii 
Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side? 2... 1 1 1 we ew we te tt tk ke tw ek 
Very many have been beside their wit) . 2. 2 1 1 1 6 ww ew ew te te ww te CY 
I shall meet your wit in the career, an you charge it againstme. . ......6..e.. +Y 
Sir, vour wit ambles well; it goeseasily. . 2. 2. 1. 1 ee we te ww et et ee UM, 
I said, thou hadst a fine wit: ‘ True,’ said she, ‘a fine little one’... .....+.+26. 4 
Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; itcatches ...... .,. v 

i 


Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. . ... .~. LiaeeT. Lei : 
i 


He surely affected her for her wit. . . . esa vest. Wee a a> Al ee “als ioe Su nai, a ee 9 
My father’s wit and my mother’s tongue, assist me! Be ht We, Gnas es Ws a Ok, Ge BO 
Yet was Solomon so seduced, and he hada very good wit. . . .. 0.0.0. ew ew ww ee he 


Devise, wit; write, pen; for I am for whole volumes in folio . aa Me. ab -cee. ek Sas 
A sharp wit matched with too blunt a will; Whose ee hath power to cut a ee ee ae ee | 
Such short-lived wits do wither as they grow . . : ay ot ae! gs ee, SA 
He hath wit to make an ill shape good, And ee to win ace though he had nowit. . . ik 
His eye begets occasion for his wit. . . é % ee bs Océ ier ervey tem a te 


Your wit ’s too hot, it speeds too fast, °t willl Gre. Uae 3G Sa. Ch OD Se Sl org. ev ee dae es ee STE 
Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles, agree 2. 2. 1. 1 1 1 ww ee ee tee wh 


This civil war of wits were much better used . 2. 1 1. 1 1 ue we tw wt et tw ww abe 
O’ my troth, most sweet jests ! most incony vulgar wit! . . . .. 0.0... .6 668 iv, 
Once more [ll mark how love can vary wit . ..... Sy Ws eee atc, a he ce 
A sweet touch, a quick venue of wit! snip, snap, quick and home! be 4G wer, Ge ae, ecties en 


Thou half-penny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretion. . . . . : a OW; 
Wait the season and observe the times And spend his prodigal wits in bootless chymes. os eo, 
None are so surely caught, when they are catched, As witturned fool . . . ..... VY 
The help of school And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool. . . . . ere v 
Folly in fools bears not so strong a note As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote eo ee OM 
Muster your wits; stand in your own defence; Or hide your heads like cowards. . . . . V 
This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease, And utters it again when God doth please. . . v 
He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares At wakes and wassails . . . . . . «6 6 «© «© © We 


Fair gentle sweet, Your wit makes wise things foolish . . . . . ‘ oo; 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; Cut me to-pieces with thy keen conceit en) Me 
Speak for yourselves; my wit isatanend . .- . . 2. 2. 6 © © © © © © «© © ew ee UW 
On all estates will execute That lie within the mercy of your wit . . . . is ig Be a OM 
With all the fierce endeavour of vour wit To enforce the pained uapeeee to Sante ae a ee ee 
Who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? . . . . . . . . « « Mid. N. Dream, iii. 
I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say what dream it Wade 2 6 et te we OW 
He hath simply the best wit of any handicraft man . . fi Be. ree ca a ee ce Se OAS 


If my father had not scanted me And hedged me by his wit ~ eo « « 0 6 Mer. of Venice, ii. 
When they do choose, They have the wisdom by their wittolose. . . 2. + . «© «© 2 es oi 
Thou spend’st such high-day wit in praising him . 2. 1. 1. 1. 6 ee ee ew ee CO 
I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence. . . 1. 1. 6 6 5 «© 6 ee eo) ili 
Wilt thou show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant?. 2. 0. 1 6. 6 0 ee ew ee CL 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall To cureless ruin . . 2. 1 6. 1 6 6 ee ee iW 
Though Nature hath given us wit to flout at Fortune . . ~ 2 0 © © » AS You Like It, i. 
For always the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Since the little wit that fools have was silenced . 2... 1 1 ee ee ee ew we el 
I shall ne’er be ware of mine own wit till [ break my shins againstit. . . . . . 2. 6 6 ii. 
He that hath learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of good breeding. . . . . .~ ili. 
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W1T.—You have too courtly a wit for me: I ’ll rest. — Wilt thou rest damned? As You Lrke 12, iii. 2. 
You have a nimble wit: I think ’t was made of Atalanta’s heels . . 2. 2. 1 1 + + e eo) Abb. 
She could not have the wit to do this: the wiser, the waywarder . . . . . + + 6 e+ + IML 
Make the doors upon a woman’s wit and it will out atthe casement . . . . 2. 2 2 se 6 IV 
A man that had a wife with such a wit, he might say, ‘Wit, whither wilt?? . . . . . . iva 
We that have good wits have much to answer for ; we shall be flouting; we cannothold. . v.14. 
Sometimes I have no more wit than a Christian or an ordinary man has . . nee Night, i. 3. 
What says Quinapalus? ‘ Better a witty fool than a foolish wit’ . . ee es 
Do not think I have wit enough to lie straight in my bed: I know I can ‘do it. ek aks Gee, ALS 
Follow me. — To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent devil of wit!. . . .. ... it 5. 
A sentence is but a cheveril glove toa good wit . 2. 2 1 1 6 ee ee we ew ww) iti 
But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint theirwit . . Sf eh ae ee A iw, Ele Ns 
When wit and youth is come to harvest, Your wife is like to reap a \ proper man... .. Hien 
Maugre all thy pride, Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. . . . . .« «© © «© » © Wine 
For, sure, the man is tainted in’s wits . . . 2. 1. © © © «© © © © © © © © oe ew ew) ili, 4. 
And do all they can to face me out of my wits. 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 1 oe ee ew ee ww IM 
I am as well in my wits as any man in Illyria . . . Pe ae eee Oe ee Ne 
He ambled up and down With shallow jesters and rash havin: wits . ~ « © © 1 Henry LV. iii. 22, * 
I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit isin other men . . . . . 2 Henry IV.i.2 
A good wit will make use of any thing: I will turn diseases to commodity. . . . . .-. .i2 
It shall serve among wits of no higher breeding than thine . . . . 1... + + se © ii 2 
His wit ’s as thick as Tewksbury mustard . . 2. 2. 1. 1 2 ee ee ee we we ew oe OD 
Among foaming bottles and ale-washed wits . . . 2... « + + « «© © « Henry V. iii. 6 


Leaving their wits with their wives . . . oe, ee dt ate Sa: we BE et Des eG - S, 
Being in his right wits and his good judgenents bo ee eS Pe ce ee ee ee ee iv. 7. 
Such as my wit affords And over-joy of heart doth minister geo tie Bs et ae cen ee as 2 Hae VI. i,t. 
Her words do show her wit incomparable pe tes ee eo . 3 Henry V1. iii. 2. 


Leave this keen encounter of our wits, And fall scinewhat. ‘ato a lowes method Richard [11. i. 2. 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, His wit set down to make his valour live . . . . ill. 4. 
With what a sharp-provided wit he reasons! . . . big we cw. G oe Nie ke 
Most prudent, of an excellent And unmatched wit and judgement are Gh 8 “Haney VITI. ii. 4. 
I fear, — with my weak wit, And to such men of aed and learning . .......~ dik. 


You know I am a woman, lacking wit . . , abt ee ne. se - iia. 
He has a shrewd wit, I can tell you; and he’s a man good enough eg @ " Tyei. aud Cress. i. 2. 
What modicums of wit he utters ! his evasions have earsthuslong ..... . ee “ab 
A great deal of your wit, too, lies in your sinews . . e:> fae eal at ae ee er aL TAR 
Whose wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on 1 their one gis das MB Rs het! ei oe. TH 


I will keep where there is wit stirring and leave the faction of fools. . Otel wet ie: Se cee is 
If ye take not that little little less than little wit from them that they have Batts. wee Geer ge? als 
An all men were o’ my mind, — Wit would be out of fashion . . . . 1. 1 ee ee Ok 
The moral of my wit Is ‘ plain and true’; there’s all the reachofit. . ....... «Iv. 
Wit larded with malice and malice forced with wit . . . . 2. 1.» 2. «© « cg : 
Your wit will not so soon out as another man’s will... . . . « Cortolanus, ii. 
I ’ll try whether my old wit be in request With those that have but little Pe ee ee eee | | 
Why stay we to be baited With one that wants her wits? . . 2. 2 2. 1 6 1 ee we © + Ov 
Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait . . . . + 1. 6 6 © + « « 0 © Lttus Andron. ii. 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge, And manners. . . . . - » © + «© e © © ©) Of 
He that had wit would think that I had none. . ee ee ee a ee a ee ee | 
She’ll not be hit With Cupid’s arrow ; she hath Dian’ s : wit ~ « « « « « Romeo and Fuliset, i. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgement sits Five times in that ere once in our five wits . . i. 
If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, Ihave done . . . . 2. 26 2 2 © © © © ee © Oh 
Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; itis a most sharp sauce .. . ge ca ee Hee 
Some grief shows much of love ; But much of grief shows still some want ofwit. . . . . Hik 
I already know thy grief: It strains me past the compass of my wits. . . iv. 
His wits Are drowned and lost in his calamities . . . ...... | Timon of A then iv. <. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. . . . - . . Fulins Cesar, i 1. 2. 
I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, Action, nor Wr utterance, nor the power of speech. . iii 2. 
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Wrr. — Thou speak’st with all thy wit; and yet, i’ faith, With wit enough for thee . Macbeth, iv. 2. 
O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power Soto seduce! . . . . . . . . «0 © Hamilet,i. 5. 
Here ’s my drift; And, I believe, it is a fetch of wit . . . a ee ee | ee 
Since brevity is the soul of wit, And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes 2. ce! hel ae - A Re 
They have a plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak hams . . on a a eee |e | 
Is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ? WO apa gem ae AVS 
I like thy wit well, in good faith . . fea Se Ee ew ee. WN 
Thou hast pared thy wit o’ both sides, and left nothing i 1 the middle . ~ . 2 « « King Lear, i. 4. 
Having more man than wit aboutme. . . ; a ee ee ee ee ee | © 
My wits begin to turn. Come on, my boy: how dost, ny boy? art t cold? a be Seo te oN oe A 


He that has and a little tiny wit, — With hey, ho, the wind andthe rain . . . . =. 3. © «iil 2 
Bless thy five wits! Tom’s a-cold, — O, reas alias 4 SWE Cothlo sak Hla ade a Ghee, ae de“ 


4 
Truth to tell thee, The grief hath crazed my wits... GR a > nat, Re ee Gt. Se RY AE 
All the power of his wits have given way to his i apatiedee eRe fps ae BL SS ga ae a. Sau TEES, 
Trouble him not, his wits are gone... Soe we Tels GE Es we cae Cat eS ae te, SES 
Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good! wits aren le WOR So ie We Se IES 
’T is wonder that thy life and wits at once Had not eéncluded all . eats a eH iv. 7. 
If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, The one’s for use, the other useth i is " Othello, il. a 
If she be black, and thereto have a wit, She'll find a white that shall her blackness fit. . ii. 1 
With no money at all and a litte more wit. . .. nor i ae Te, tor fh. BE Yee CAS 
We work by wit, and not by witchcraft; And wit depends: on ‘dilatory: Games ea oe hz 
‘To do this is within the compass of man’s wit; and therefore I will attempt the deine it . . ihe g 
Bear some charity to my wit; do not think itso unwholesome . . . . . 1. 1 ee ee COW 


Your suspicion is not without wit and judgement. . . 2... 6 6 1 te ew ew ee ee CUM 
She ’s a good sign, but I have seen small retlection of her wit . . . . 1. 1 6 )©0 Cymbeline, i. 2. 


If his wit had been like him that broke it, it would have run allout . . . . . . . OU 1. 
WitcH.—I could find in my heart to stay here still and turn witch . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
Beauty is a witch Against whose charms faith melteth into blood . . . . . .) Much Ada, ii. 1. 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. . 6. 0. 2 6 © 6 ew ee) oO U Henry IV. iv. 1. 
Witch sweet ladies with my words and looks . . . . . . + . « « « «© 3 Henry V1. iii. 2. 
Foul wrinkled witch, what makest thou in my sight? . . . . . 2 we ee Richard ///. i. 3. 
* Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. . 2. . 2. . 6 «© © «© « «© © Macbeth, i. 3. 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power tocharm . . . . . . 4. 6 «© «© «© «© ©) Hamlet, i. 1. 
Such a holy witch That he enchants societies intohim. . . . . 2. 2. « © «. « Cymbeline, i. 6. 
WIiTcHCRAFT.— And thou, fresh piece Of excellent witchcraft. . . . . . «Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate . 6 6 6 1 ew we we ww tw we Henry Vi. 2. 


Witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings . . . . . . 2.» 6 « « «© «© © Macbeth, it. 1. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used . . - . « © Othello, i. 3. 
Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; And wit depends t on dilatory time. . il. 3. 
WitcuHes. — Soul-killing witches that deform the body . ... . . . . «© Com.of Errors, i. 2. 


There’s none but witches do inhabit here . . . ed See Oo PR an a, ee ee a PAS 
WITCHING. —’T is now the very witching time of night ee, cea . . « » Hamlet, iii. 2. 
WIT-CRACKERS. — A college of wit-crackers cannot flout me out of my humour . » Much Ado, v. 4. 
WiTH|r. — Poor jade, is wrung in the withers out of allcess . . . 2 ee et Henry Vit 1. 

Let two more summers wither in their pride, Ere we may think her ripe to bea bride Rom. & Ful. i 1. 20 

Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung . . a rer ee . . Hamlet, iii. 2. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety: i te an SS GO ak Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 
W1THERED. — This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered . . . . . Tam. of the Shrew, iv. §. 

I am withered like an old apple-john. . . . oe ew ew ew) Ut Henry IVAN, 3. 

As doth the honey-dew Upon a gathered lily Sinidst waichered oe e we « Litus Andron, iii. 1. 

What are these So withered and so wild in their attire? . oe ew ew ew ee) Macbeth, i. 3. 

O, withered is the garland of the war, The soldier’s pole i is élien 2 2 6 Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15. 

The fairest, sweet’st, and best lies here, Who withered in her spring of year . . . Pericles, iv. 4. 
WITHERING. — Long withering out a young man’s revenue. . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 

Withering on the virgin thorn, Grows, lives, and dies in single blesseddess ate. Se ee ee 
WITHIN. —’T is better thee without than he within... ‘ ets Macbeth, iil. 4. 


Wirnout. — No without-book prologue, faintly spoke After ‘the erompler: é Rémee and Fuliet, \. 4. 
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WitTneEss.—With the warrant of womanhood and the witness of a good conscience Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
He’s at two hands with me, and that my two ears can witness . . . . . Com. of Errors, ii.1. 
It is the witness still of excellency To put a strange face on his own perfection . Much Ado, ii. 3 
Thou art full of piety, as shall be proved upon thee by good witness . . . . . . ive2 
An evil soul producing holy witness Is like a villain with a smiling cheek . . Mer. of Venice, i. 3. 
The witness Of that report which 1 so oft have heard . . . . . . «. Yam. of the Shrew, ii. 1 
More Than words can witness, or your thoughts can guess . . . . . +» + © © 6 ©) ib 
Here’s packing, with a witness, to deceive usall! . . 1. 1. 2. 2. 2 ew ew we te Mek 
You shall bear A better witness back than words. . . . 2. . «© © © e « + C prinlans, Vv. 3. 
Go get some water, And wash this filthy witness from yourhand . . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 2 
Witness, you ever-burning lights above, You elements that clip us round about . . Othello, iii. 3 

WIT-SNAPPER. — What a wit-snapper are youl, . 6 6 we ee eee Mer. of Venice, iii. 5. 

WitTTINGLy. — If I drown myself wittingly, it argues anact . . . . . - . Hamlet, v.11. 

Witty.— Of excellent discourse, Pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle . Com. of Errors, iii. 1. 
A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but 1 will go about with him . . . . Muck Ado, iv. 2. 


Pleasant without scurrikity, witty without affection . . . - . « « « Love's L. Lost, va 1. 
What says Quinapalus? ‘ Better a witty fool than a foolish wit Migs: acl, Jl Sab ee Night, i, 5. 
It is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of i jivention’ #: wet ee . ii 2. 


1 am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit isin othermen . . . . .2 Henry IV. i. 2. 
They are soldiers, Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. . . . . 2... . 3 Henry V/. 1.2 
Wives. — Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. . . ~ 6 © « « Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty Only for praise sake? . . « Love's L. Lost, iv. 1. 
Here ’s a small trifle of wives: alas, fifteen wives is nothing! . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
There will be a world of water shed Upon the parting of your wives and you . 1 Henry JV. iii. 1. 
Leaving their wits with their wives . 2... 2. 6 1 ee ee ew ee ee) Henry V. iii. 7. 


Let husbands know Their wives have sense like them. . ... ... . =. « Othello, iv. 3 
Wivinc. — Hanging and wiving goes by destiny ......... . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 9. 
Wi1zarpD. — Peace, doting wizard, peace! Iam notmad.. .. . . . . Com. of Errors, iv. 4. 
Wok. — Our hint of woe Is common. . ... . e es : . . « Tempest, ii. 1 

1 


‘I have fed upon this woe already, And now excess ofit will make me surfeit Tt wo Gen. of Verona, iii. 
Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so: Pardon is still the nurse of second woe Meas. for Meas. ii. 1. 
My mirth it much displeased, but pleased my woe. . . . . ww ee a cer IVES 
By the doom of death end woes andall. ... . Gee te oe Com: of hres i. 3. 
When your words are done, My woes end likewise with the evening SUH & a & on Se ode 
Seeming as burdened With lesser weight but not with lesser woe . . 2. 1. 1. 1 ee ee ee 
Headstrong liberty is lashed with woe 2. 2 1 1 we we ee ee ee ee ee CU 


Whilst man and master laugh my woes toscorn . . . . 1. 1. 1 6 se ew li, 2. 
Converting all your sounds of woe Into Hey nonny, nonny . . Mk Beck ‘Much Ado, ii. 3 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine And let it answer ‘éoery strain for strain. . v.14. 
So ridest thou triumphing i inmy woe. . . ; . Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 


Never so weary, never so in woe, Bedabbled with the ‘dew and oe with beers Mid. N. Dream, iii. 2. 
If all the world could have seen’t, the woe had been universal . . . . . . Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


Leave those woes alone which I alone Am bound to under-bear . . . . . . King Fohn, iii. 1. 
Let us pay the time but needful woe, Since it hath been beforehand with our price: ; Vv. 7 
Woe doth the heavier sit, Where it perceives it is but faintly borne . . . . . Richard IT, i. 3. 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe . . . SC. ha ee ee . ian 
What it is, that is not yet known; what I cannot name; i is nameless woe, I ‘sot oe ae Abas 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow joined . . . . ee ee ee a ee | 
What a tide of woes Comes rushing on this woeful land at once! a Bt Nica en > SME 
Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, But presently prevent the ways to wail be Vehe, 16. UN 


2. 
2. 
2. 
We make woe wanton with this fond delay; Once more, adieu ; the rest Jet sorrow say . .  V.1. 
Not in pleasure but in passion, not in words only, but in woesalso . . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. . . we eo 6 « 0 2 Henry V1. v. 2. 
To add more measure to your woes, I come to tell yoii things : 5 . . .3 Henry V1.1 ii. 1. 
Would I were dead! if God’s good will were so; For what is in this world but grief and woe? ii. 5. 
Woc above woe! grief more than common grief!. . . . +. 2+ 2 es ee i 5. 
Their woes are parcelled, mine are genera). . . . «©. 1. 6 sw ew ee " Richard 1. i. 2. 
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Won to that land that’s governed by a child! . oe 6 0 ew ww ww ww) Richard 111. ii. 


Woe’s scene, world's shame, grave’ s due by life usurped be tt Se oe i> bab Aim od ; iv. 
If sorrow can admit society, Tell o’er your woes again . . . . IV. 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days; Compare dead happiness with ‘iving woe. ._ iv. 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, Airy succeeders of intestate joys! . . . . . iv. 


3- 
+ 
4- 
4. 
4. 


With comfort go: Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe . . . . . Troi. ee, Creke Vv. JO. 


O, what a sympathy of woe is this, As far from help as Limbo is from bliss! . 7vtus Andron. iii. 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes More than remembrance of my father’s death . . . iii. 
Thou map of woe, that thus dost talk in signs! . . 0. 6 6 0 ee ew ew ew ee we ww Ca 


Chief architect and plotter of these woes 2 ww we ew we we lee tk te UM 
Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. . . Vv. 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: Under love’s heavy burden do. I sink Ronee ind Faliet, i. 


1 have forgot that name, and that name's woe. . ae ii. 
This day’s black fate on more days doth depend ; This but beeping the Woe: others sige end: iil. 
Give me some aqua vite: These griefs, these woes, these sorrows, make me old. . . . . ili. 
If sour woe delights in fellowship And needly will be ranked with other griefs. . . . . iii. 
There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, In that word's death ; no words can that woe sound iil. 
These times of woe affurd no time towoo . . 1. 6 0 ww tw tw ew ew et ww Hh 
More light and light; more dark and dark our woes! . 2. 1. 1. 1 6 ee we ee ew hh 


All these woes shall serve For sweet discourses in our time tocome . . a oe tee eee ae eee | | 
O woe! O woful, woful, woful day! Most lamentable ah most woful day! ee ee ae 2 
What further woe conspires against my age? . . . ‘ a ah Ae ee | 
And then will I be general of your woes, And Jead you even to death. a? Oe, de Sy tar ca Be gs 
For never was a story of more woe Than this of Juliet and her Romeo .......2. ~~”. 


But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead. . . . . . 1 © © « ©) Fulins Caesar, i. 
No mind that’s honest But in it shares some woe . . 2. «© 6 «© 6 e ee ee Macbeth, iv. 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom To be contracted in one brow of woe Haslet, i. 
But I have that within which passeth show; These but the trappings and the suitsof woe . . i. 
We pray you, throw to earth This unprevailing woe. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ewe ee ee ee ih 
Woe is me, To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! . . . . . 6. © © © «© iid 
One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, So fast they follow. . .... . iv. 
Shall of a corn cry woe, And turn his sleep to wake. . . . ; ee : Kine Lenn lil. 
When we our betters see bearing our woes, We scarcely think our miseries our joes 6a ae 1G 
And woes by wrong imaginations lose The epee of themselves. . . . 2...» iv. 
Our present business Is general woe . . Sos ho ee es A Sr ec ee | 
WoE-BEGONE. — So spiritless, So dull, so eee in bel sO woechesone » 2 « « « 2 Henry 1V.1, 
WoOE-WEARIED. — My woe-wearied tongue is mute anddumb . . . . . . . Richard //]. wv. 


WoFut.—O woe! O woful, woful, woful day! Most lamentable day, most woful day! Rom. and Ful. iv. 


Of dire combustion and confused events New hatched to the woeful time . . . . Slacbeth, ii. 
If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; For I am almost ready to dissolve. . King Lear, v 
WoFuLvL’sT. — My noble father, The wofull’st man that ever lived in Rome . . Zitus Andron. iii. 
A jewel, locked into the wofull’st cask That ever did contain a thing of worth. 2 Henry VJ. iii. 
Wo tr. — Now the hungry lion roars, And the wolf behowls the moon . . . Atid. N. Dreamy, v. 
You may as well use question with the wolf. . . 2. 2. 1. 6 © © 6 +) Mer. of Venice, iv. 
Thy currish spirit Governed a wolf. ; Pe ea ee ee ee ee 
How much the better To fall before the lion than the Wolk we ew we ww 6 Lwelfth Night, iii. 
Since all is well, keep it so: wake nota sleeping wolf . . . . . «6 . . . . 2 Henry lV.i. 


To wake a wolf is as bad asto smellafox . . 2. 2. 2 6 6 © 2 0 © @ @ ew ee ew ew 
Thee I'll chase hence, thou wolf in sheep’s array . . . . . . ... =. . ' Henry VI. i. 
And yonder is the wolf that makes this spoil i AS ee oe ‘ . . .3 Henry V1. vy. 
This holy fox, Or wolf, or both, — for he is equal ravenous oe Hed 1s subtle . . . Henry VIJ/. i. 
And appetite, an universal wolf, So doubly seconded with will and power . Tvrot. and Cress. i. 
Pray you, who does the wolf love?— The lamb . . . . 2 6 eo ee ws 6 Cortolanus, ii. 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf Does of the shepherds . gn Oo tage Ae eet a Be ate FMS 


He would not be a wc lf, But that he sees the Romans are but sheep. . . .  $ulins Cesar, i. 
Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, Whose howl’s his watch . . . . . . . . Macbeth, ii. 
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Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, Witches’ mummy. . . . . 2. «6 6 6 6 ee we ee ew IW 
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Wo F. — To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — Necessity’s sharp pinch! . . King Leas, ii. 4. 


Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey . . . » . lik gy 
He ’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love . - » ii. 6. 
Wotsey, that once trod the ways of glory . . . ee, 8 a ae Heavy VITTI. iii. 2. 


Wo ves. — ’T is like the howling of Irish wolves against themoon ... . As You Like 11, v. 2. 
Thou wilt be a wilderness again, Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! . 2 Henry JV. iv. 5. 


They will eat like wolves and fight like devils . . . . « Henry V. iii. 7. 
Loud-howling wolves arouse the jades That drag the tragic melancholy night . .2 Herary VI. iv. 1. 
Such safety finds The trembling lamb environed with wolves. . . . . . . . 3 Henry VI. i. 1. 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross As ignorance made drunk . . . . . Othello, iii. 3. 
Wo visu. — Thy desires Are wolvish, bloody, starved, and ravenous . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 1. 
Woman. — She has brown hair, and speaks small ikea woman ..... . nied Wrves, i. 1. 
I never knew a woman so dote uponaman. . . . 2. 2. 1.» «© «© © ew ier “Od 
She ’s a very tattling woman. . . Mo wen w Wy, Soom ec Bs “OES, 
A woman would run through fire and water for such ; a kind heart de es ae! Ne ow, a ae ee ES 
To build upon a foolish woman’s promise . . . Biel tON A é - li 5. 


I have no other but a woman’s reason; | think him so because I ‘think him so Two Gen. of Verona, i 152, 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind More than quick words do move a woman’s mind . .__ iii. 1. 
A woman sometimes scorns what best contents her. . . . ic ete ete EG 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, If with his tongue he cannot win awoman . iii. 1. 


Nor who ’tis I love ; and yet ’t is a woman; but what woman, I will not tell myself . . . iii. 1. 
ili. 1. 


To be slow in words is a woman's only virtue. . . Mesa Sats ae, Te, eS 
He bears an honourable mind, And will not use a woman lawlessly 8 a> se ga) Wa 
: Be hao we Se, Se te « are Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 


Be that you are, That is, a woman . 
I am an ass, I am a woman’s man and besides myselt ee a Com. of Errors, iii. 2. 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’stooth. . . v.14. 
Such a man would win any woman in the world, if a’ could get her good-will . . Aluch Ado, ii. 1. 
Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered with a piece of valiant dust? . . . . .) iw a. 


Till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall not come in my grace. . . . . 6 « «~~ ii. 3. 
Nature never framed a woman’s heart Of prouder SHURE A ee we, a ce ae we A 
If he be not in love with some woman, there is no believing old signs . ee - + Hi 2. 
A female; or, for thy more sweet understanding, awoman .. . — | Love’ s ‘L. Lost, i. 1. 
A woman, that is like a German clock, Still a-repairing, ever out of frame a ee ee eee | as 
Have found the ground of study’s excellence Without the beauty of a woman’s face. . . ._ Iv. 3. 
Where is any author in the world Teaches such aes as a woman’seye?. . . iv. 3. 

This is the woman, but not thisthe man . . i, carole TS Se Mid. N. Drews: iii, 2. 

Being an honest man’s son, or rather an honest woman’sson ... . . . Mer. of Venice, ii. 2. 
Well, if Fortune be a woman, she’s a good wench . . . . «2 6 ee te eo ee ew oH 
If my gossip Report be an honest woman of her Word . . ..... . . tin. 

Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I must speak. . . . . As You Like It, iii. 

I thank God I am not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy offences . . . - . iii, 2. 

A thousand times a properer man Than sheawoman . ....... . 6 «© «© « « iih 5. 
Certainly a woman’s thought runs before her actions . . a er re ee ee | eS 
Make the doors upon a woman's wit and it will out at the casement ee ee ee eee ee | 
O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s occasion. . . . . +. 2 e+ +) WE 
It is no dishonest desire to desire to be a woman of the world . . s| “Weds 

Far more beautiful Than any woman in this waning age . . . . “Tam. of the Shrew, Induce. 2. 

Thou knowest, winter tames man, woman, and beast . . . . Iv. 1. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, Muddy, iliecemnitig, thick, bereft of beauty 7. WY 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince Even such a woman oweth to her husband . . Vv. 2. 

As the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, And all is semblative a woman’s ia Ti aig Night, i. 4. 
Let still the woman take An elder than herself Bh tbe e Te Peas | Oy 
No woman’s heart So big, to hold so much; they lack retention eins a oe ee Fe © 

My father had a daughter loved a man, As it might be, perhaps, were I; awoman .... ii. 4. 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, And that no woman has. . ge eS As AM. Be 
Thou hast said to me a thousand times Thou never shouldst love woman like to me. ... WX, 


Every dram of woman's flesh is false, If she be . . . 1. . « . « 6 © « Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
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Woman. — The office Becomes a woman best; I'll take’t uponme. . . . . Winter's Tale, ii. 
Alas! I have showed too much The rashness ofa woman. . . . 2. 2. 6 © © «© ee © idle 
He hath songs for man or woman, ofall sizes. . . oe ee ee ee ee ee | 
It was thought she was a woman and was turned into a cold fish ee ee ae ae ee ee 
For whose sight I have a woman’s longing. . . ‘ Se Git h- WA eY neh ot Le ONS 
Or from the all that are took something good, To aiaks a periect woman. . . . 6 « « « W. 


Women will love her, that she is a woman More worth than any man. . ....... =. 


He that perforce robs lions of their hearts May easily wina woman’s. . . . . King Fohn,i.1. 
I. 


A wicked will; A woman’s will; a cankered grandam’s will! . . 2... 1 6 ew ew ew eC 


A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, A woman, naturally born to fears . . . . 1 . ill 
’T is not the trial of a woman’s war, The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. . Richard I/. i. 
Constant you are, But yeta woman . . eo we er ee ee ee he et Afeney IP. AL. 
He will spare neither man, woman, nor child . BK Axe de oe 6 ew ew ew 1 2 Henry IV. ii. 


A hundred mark is a Jong one for a poor Jone woman to beat SC) Sw Ser cms Ce oe as Ae es See 
Practised upon the easy-yielding spirit of this woman . 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee te ew whe 
Says he, ‘ you are an honest woman, and well thoughtom’ . . . .. 6... +e 6 «© ik 
She is a woman, therefore tobe won. . . . 2 2 6 6 © © © © «© eo wt Henry VIL Vv. 
Art thou not second woman in the realm? . . 2. 1. 2. 6 ee ee ew ew oe ef 2 Henry VI. i. 
Being a woman, I will not be slack To play my part . . 2. 2 6 6 6 ee es ew ew we 


I have heard her reported to be a woman of an invincible spirit . .... . a. Se. a 
O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide! . . . . : : a a ar : Hews VI. i. 
She ’s a woman to be pitied much: Her sighs will make a battery i in his breast . ili. 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection ofawoman ...... . , Richard 11. i, 
Was ever woman in this humour wooed? Was ever woman in this humour won? a ee 
I am a most poor woman, andastranger ....... 2 6 0 ee) Henry VITI. ii. 


Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom O’ertopping woman's Dower ee ae oe a ee ee Oe 
I am a simple woman, much too weak To oppose your cunning. . . . 2. 6 6 6 e ee) Ooh 
What can be their business With me, a poor weak woman? . . . . «© 6 1 6 ee ee Oh 
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Alas, I am a woman, friendless, hopeless! . . . cee a ee Se 
A woman, I dare say without vain-glory, Never yet branded with suspicion Be 9 a 8 iii. 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband, One that ne’er dreamed a joy beyond his pleasure ili. 
I am the most unhappy woman living . 2. 2. 1 1. 6 6 ee ew ew ee ee ww HH 
You know I am a woman, lacking wit . . . PG es Bi ar ee A RO OS A 
I am weaker than a woman’s tear, Tamer than sleep oe ee ew ew ew ew) Lv 0t. and Cress. i. 
Fairer than ever I saw her look, or any womanelse. . . . < ae ee ee aes F 


Because not there: this woman’s answer sorts, For womanish it is to be ‘fon thence . . . 
A woman mnpadent and mannish grown Is not more loathed than an effeminate man . 

I have a woman’s longing, An appetite that Iam sick withal . . . 2... 6.» ew « 
A woman of quick sense . . . ° ‘ . Garg Iv. 
She is a woman, therefore may be wooed. Shei isa Seontialt. therefore may be won Titus A ndvow. ii. 
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Unseemly woman in a seeming man! Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both! Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


I grant I am a woman ; but withal A woman wellereputed . . . . . . .  Fulius Cesar, ii. 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might . . 1 6 6 6 ew 8 ee ee te tw wh 
Ay me, how weak a thing The heart of womanis! . 2. . 2 2 2 6 6 6 ee ew ee Oh 
Come to my woman’s breasts, And take my milk for gall!. . 2. . . . . + «. . Macbeth, i. 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, Would murder as it fell . 2. 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 © © ee «Oo 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, Authorized by her grandam. . . . ea Sy ee 
Laugh to scorn The power of man, for none of woman born Shall harm Macbeth go ae Spe AWG 
O, I could play the woman with mine eyes And braggart with my tongue!. . . . . . ~~ iv. 
No man that’s born of woman Shall e’er have power upon thee . . . . . . + + + © W. 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield To one of woman born . . . . . +... se Ys 


Frailty, thy name is woman! . . Be Oe (as sae Rene SHE’ Se - 2 . « « Hamlet, i. 
O most pernicious woman! O wiliding Villain; smiling, damned wlan e.. te oe te és eM 
Man delights not me: no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to aay so... ii. 
'T is brief, my lord. — As woman’s love. . . . . 6. 6 © 6 © © oe © ee oe ikke 


When these are gone, the woman will be out . . . .. belo tes Bis ae pe Ce a. ee “SS 
‘One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she 's dead er ee ar ee ee ee 
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Woman. — Such a kind of gain-giving, as would perhaps troublea woman .. . . Hamlet, v. 2. 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing . . . . . + + + 6 6 © « King Lear, i. 4. 
There was never yet fair woman but she made mouths inaglass . . . és ee ee: ee ee, SE 
Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly: and in woman out-paramoured the Turk ROL St See See SIS 
Let not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart to woman. . ._ iii. 4 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend So horridasin woman... .... +... W2 
Howe’er thou art a fiend, A woman’s shape doth shield thee . . 2. . - © © «© «© « «© iwe2 
O undistinguished space of woman’s will! . . 6. 6 6 6 0 ee ee @ ow ew we ww CW 
Her voice was ever soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman... . . eae. Wes 
What praise couldst thou bestow on a deserving woman indeed? . . . . . « « " Othelio, ' ii, 1. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, Is the immediate jewel of their souls. . . . iii. 3. 
I never knew woman love man so. — Alas, poor rogue! I think, 1’ faith, she loves me . . iv. 1. 
A fine woman! a fair woman! asweet woman! . . . . . 2. + « «© « © iv. 1. 
But there is never a fair woman has a true face . .. . A ce ee Ant, and Cleo. i ii. 6. 
A very honest woman, but something given to lie; asa woman should notdo. . . .. . v.2. 
You must not think I am so simple but I know the devil himself will not eata woman. . . v. 2. 


I know that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not... . v. 2. 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me Almost the sum he pays . ... .- . ' Cymbeline, i i. 1. 
A woman that Bears all down with her brain . . . Pee ee ae ae ee eo ee ee | 


She hath all courtly parts more exquisite Than lady, ladies, woman .... +. « « «© iit gy. 
O most delicate fiend! Whois ’tcan read awoman? . . . 1. 6 6 6 6 + 6 © © we) Veh 


A shop of all the qualities that man Loves woman for . . .. . a oe ee VK 
WoMANHOOD. — There ’s neither faith, truth, nor womanhood in me dice “oa (4 Heavy IV. iii. 3. 
Setting thy womanhood aside, thou arta beast . . 2... 2. +6 «© « « . . th z 
WomMaANISsH. — Thy tears are womanish . . . . ‘ Bs Me Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 3. 
If no inconstant toy, nor womanish fear, Abate thy valour i in the actingit . . . re \ Ps a 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish . . . . 2. «© 6+ «1 2 ee Sulius Cesar, i i. 3. 
Woms. — Nourished in the womb of pia mater. . . oe ew ew ew ew ew) 6 Love’s L. Lost, iv. 2. 
There are many events in the womb of time which will ‘be delivered. . ..... Othello, i. 3. 
Women. — For several virtues Have I liked severalwomen .... . . « « Lemtpest, iii. 1. 


When women cannot love where they ’re beloved . . .... . T wo Gen. of Verona, v. 4. 
It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, Women to change their shapes than men their minds. . _ v. 4 
Women are frail too. — Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves . . Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 
Women! Help Heaven! men their creation mar In profiting by them . . . . .. . .) they 
For women are light at midnight . . . . Se hay i tis Ta ie oe Ba ‘ ee Pe 
Fainting under The pleasing punishment that \ women bear . .... . Com of Errors, i.1 

Alas, poor women! make us but believe, Being compact of credit, that you love us... iii 2. 
Methinks you look with your eyes as other womendo . . . .... . « +» Much Ada, iii. 4. 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive . . . . . 2. . «© « «© «© « e Love's L. Lost, iv. 3. 
In number more than ever women spoke ...... .. + + © « *Mid. N. Dream, i. 1. 
All the world’s a stage, And all the men and women merely players . . . . As You Like /t, ii. 7. 
That is one of the points in the which women still give the lie to their consciences . . . . iii. 2. 
Boys and women are for the most part cattle ofthis colour . . . . . 6 6 © «© © «© «© iii. 


Women’s gentle brain Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention . . . iv. 3. 
Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, Shall win my love. . . Tai am. ow the Shrew; i iv. 2. 
Tell these headstrong women What duty they do owe their lords . . . . os 6 V2. 


I am ashamed that women are so simple To offer war where they should kneel for peace 2. We, 
What dost thou know? — Too well what love women to men may owe . . . Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
Women say so, That will say any thing . . 1. 6 1 1 6 © 6 1 o 0 to) 6 Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
Black brows, they say, Become some women best . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee + ee ee lO 
Who taught you this? — I learnt it out of women’s faces . . . . 1 1 1 1 ee ee el OU 
Women will love her, that she is a woman More worth than any man .... 1. +s 6 Wel 

That she is The rarest of all women . . Be oh Sel ed ae ee ak, Se a he a Vv. 5. 
For women are shrews, both short and tall. eR tel ge ee a ee ey ce a ee Dos I Vv. 3. 
These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues. . . .. . .. . - ' Henry VI. i. 2. 
Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit, More than in women commonly is seen . : Vv. S 
’T is beauty that doth oft make women proud. . . . . + 6 «© « «© « « « 3 Henry VL. i, 4 
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Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; But thou stern, obdurate . . . . . 3 Henry VI. i. 


This it is, when men are ruled by women . . . ~ 2 « © Reichard 111.4. 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women Rail on the ore anpinted el ee ak 
Two women piaced together makes cold weather. . . . ~ 0 ee ee Henry VITI. i. 
It was a gentle business, and becoming The action of good women . . . 6 6 ee ew eth 
Would all other women Could speak this with as free a soulasI do! . . . . . 3. +.) Bid 
You wrong your virtues With these weak women’s fears . . . . 2. 1. 1 0 se ew eC 
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More pangs and fears than warsor women have... . Go ay He iii. 2. 
Women are angels, wooing: Things won are done; joy’s soul fies in the doing Tei and Cres i. 2. 
I wished myself a man, Or that we women had men’s privilege Of speaking first. . . . . ili. 2. 
Women may fall, when there 's no strength in men. . . ~ » « « Romeoand Fuliet, ir. 3. 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valour The melting Spirits ofwomen . . ae Cesar, ii. 1 
How hard it is for women to keepcounsel! . . .... 6. ed 
You should be women, And yet your beards forbid me to interpret ‘That youareso. Macbeth, i. 3. 
Women’s fear and love holds quantity; In neither aught, orinextremity . . . . Hamlet, iii. 2 
Let not women’s wearpons, water-drops, Stain my man’s cheeks! . . . . . . King Lear,ii.z 
Down from the waist they are Centaurs, Though women all above . . . F iv. 6 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose To be suspected, framed to make women false Othello, oe 
Under a compelling occasion, let women die . . . . 2. 6 6 + 6 «© « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 


Women are not In their best fortunes strong . . . 1. 1 ee ew ew tt Hi. 32. 
I will make One of her women lawyer tome . . . ae ‘Combeline 3 ii. 3. 
He may my proffer take for an offence, Since men take: women’s aceite for mipudence Pericles, ii. 3. 
Won. — Half won is match well made; match, and well makeit. . . . . . . Adl’s Well, iv. 3. 


Ifhaply won, perhapsa hapless gain; Iflost, why thena grievous labour won 7wo Gen. of Verona, i 1.1. 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot . 2. 2. 1. 1 ee ew ee ew ew ew) Ang Sohn, i. t. 
Was ever woman in this humour wooed? Was ever woman in this humour won? Richard /1/. i. 2. 


O God, that seest it, do not suffer it; As it was won with blood, lost be itso! . . . . . . i 3. 
She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; She is a woman, therefore may be won 7 tus A ndron. ii. 1. 
That codding spirit had they from their mother, As sure a card as ever won the set. . . .) Vi 1. 


If thou think’st I am too quickly won, I'll frown and be perverse and say thee nay Rom.é& Ful. ii. 2. 
Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates All thatis won and lost . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ili. 11. 
Wonper. — No wonder, sir; But certainlya maid. . .. . a . « Lempest, i. 2. 
I rather would entreat thy company To see the wonders of the world abroad Two Gen. of Verona,i.1. 
I wonder that you will still be talking 2. 2. 0. 6 6 6 we eo ew ww tw ew) MCh Addo, i. 1. 
I am so attired in wonder, I know not what tosay . . foe, te ee a ae, AVS 
The supposition of the lady’s death Will quench the wonder of her. fafainy: ae ee ea ee | 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar . 1. 6 1 6 6 ee ee ew ee tw ee ee Ce 
Shall be the wonder of the world . . . .. . woe ew ew ww we we ew Love's L. Lost, i. 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder: Se ey ta EO WB Ae ie Re BS 
By heaven, the wonder ina mortaleye!. 2 2. 2. 2 6 6 1 8 ee ee ee ee ee DV, 
Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me notwhat ... . . . Mid. N. Dream, iv. 
At the which let no man wonder . . . b Se Re Bi Be RA ac Se ae Se ae 
I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder eee ew we tw ww ew) AS You Like Jt, iti. 2 
Here is a wonder, if you talk of awonder . . . . 1. 6 ee ee ) Lam. of the Shrew, v. 2. 
’T is the rarest argument of wonder that hath shot out in our latter times . . . Adl’s Well, ii. 3. 
Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind, why I docalltheeso. . . . . Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
A notable passion of wonder appeared inthem .. . oe ew et Winter's Tale, v. 2. 
I like your silence, it the more shows off Your wonder: but yet speak a) a sk we. ew ew OS 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears . . ee ee ee een Eat 
A thing impossible To compass wonders but by help at devils oe ew ew ew ew wt Henry VIL V. 4, 
These few days’ wonder will be quickly worn. . ww ww ee ee ww) 2 Henry VI. ii. 4. 
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That would be ten days’ wonder atthe least . . 2. 1 1 ee ee ew ee 3 Henry VI. iii. 
This man so complete, Who was enrolled ’mongst wonders . . . . »« « . . Henry VIII. 1. 
But as when The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, Her ashes new create another heir v. 
They may seize On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand . . . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 
I wonder men dare trust themselves with men . . . ee ew ew et) 6 Limon of Athens, i. 2. 
O monument And wonder of good deeds evilly bestowed! ee, ge 1ae See, CET Re a WSs 
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Wonper.—Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, It seems to me most strange Fudius Caesar, ii. 2. 
His wonders and his praises do contend Which should be thine orhis . . .. . aaesice i. 3. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it . . . ade §i 
Can such things be, And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, Without our ar special wonder? ili. 4 
It harrows me with fear and wonder . . . . 2. 2 1 + @ © «tw eo ew et et) Hamlet, i. 1. 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds . . . . 1. 1 1 6 ee ew ee ee ee WO 
And makes them stand Like wonder-wounded hearers. . . eee eae ae - We 
°T is wonder that thy life and wits at once Had not concluded all ig dae i es 8 Ki ing Leaves IV. 7. 
The wonder is, he hath endured so long: He but usurped his life . . . . . - ae ee, 
It gives me wonder great as my content To see you here beforeme ..... - " Othello, i ii. 3. 
I wonder in my soul, What you would ask me, that I shoulddeny. . . : 6. oe, Ae Ss 
Sure, there ’s some wonder in this handkerchief: I am most unhappy in the ica of j its «© Meg 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, Iam bound To pity too . . . . . 2. 3. « «© © Cymbeline, i. 6. 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; It was a mark of wonder. . . . VeSs 

WonbDkgRFUL. — O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful! .. A s Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
Yet again wonderful, and after that, out ofall hooping! . . . . ee ee Tie 


Among foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be thought « on .. eaey V. iii. 6. 
O wonderful, when devils tell the truth! . . 2. 2 2 «© «© «© © «© « © © © Richard 111. i. 2. 
More wonderful, when angels aresO angry . . «© 6 6 6 se se se ew ew ew ew ee ee 
So cunning and so young is wonderful . 2. 1 1 6 we we ew et ee we tC 
WonbDeRING.— Makes me from wondering fall to weeping joys . . . . . . . 2 Henry VI. i. 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes Of mortals . . . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
Wonprous. — And yet is she a wondrous fat marriage . . . . . . . « Com. of Ervors, iii. 
And him, O wondrous him! Omiracleofmen! . . . . « « «© . « « . -2Henry IV. ii. 
’T is wondrous strange, the like yet never heard of . . . . . « « « « « «3 envy VI. ii. 
In troth, there ’s wondrous things spoke of him . . . . +» « . + « « « « Cortolanus, ii. 


O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! . . . . 0 ew ww wt « Hamelet, i. 
*T was strange, ’t was passing strange, 'T was pitiful, ’t was wondrous pitiful . . . . Othello, i. 
Woo. —I cannot woo in festival terms . . 2. 1. 1. - 1 6 ee te ew ew ww Mitch Ado,v 
Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. . . . . v. 
You do me wrong, good sooth, you do, In such disdainful 1 manner me to: woo Mid. N. oe ii. 
Why should you think that I should woo in scorn? . . . 1. 1. «eo iil. 
I am rough and woo not likea babe . . . ee ae ee eae Tam. of the Shrew, j ii. 
See that you come Not to woo honour, but to wed it a ae” ~ 6 . . All's Well, ii. 
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I. 
J. 
2. 
2. 
3- 
[. 
I. 
1. § 
3: 
.2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
I. 
1. 
With an aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I fright them » 0 « « « Henry V. v. 2. 
He’s as tetchy to be wooed to woo, As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit 7vot. and Cress. i. 1. 
These times of woe afford no time towoo . . . . . « « 6 « © s) Romeoand Fulzet, iii. 4. 
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2. 
2. 
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Woop. — A wife of such wood were felicity . . . ‘ . « « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, For you in my respect are all the world 47. NV. Dreamy, ii. 
Are not these woods More free from peril than the envious court?. . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. . ii. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no assembly but horn-beasts ._. iti. 
Or Daphne roaming through a thorny wood . . . ae Tam. of the Shvew Induc. 
Like one lost in a thorny wood, That rends the thorns and’ 18 ‘rent with the thorns 3 Henry V/. iii. 
The morn is bright and grey, The fields are fragrant and the woods are = Titus Andron. ii. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men... . a . $ultus Cesars, iii. 
Light thickens ; and the crow Makes wing to the rooky wood oe ew ew 0 ew tt Macbeth, iii. 
Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood Of Birnam rise. . . + «. - «© «© «© © © © » WM, 
Fear not, till Biraani wood Docome to Dunsinane. . . . »© « «© « «© © «© © © «© «© W 
And now a wood Comes toward Dunsinane . . . «6 1 © «© © © © © © © © op we ew OW 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, . . . . 1+ «© © © © © © © © © ww OW 
Like the spring that turneth wood to stone. . . oe ew et we we we tw wt Hamlet, iv. 

Woop sing. — Even now Is couched in the woodbine coverture oe we ww ew Muth Ado, iii. 


Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine .. . 2 0 « «ee Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle Gently entwist ae a ee ee ee ee ee 
Woopcock. — Shall 1 not find a woodcock too? =. wg ww ww ew ww ww Mtch Ado, v. 1. 

Four woodcocksinadish! . 2. . 2 6 2 © e © «© © © «© © wo te ew) = Lowe's L. Lost, iv. + 
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Woopcock. — We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled . . . . Adl’s Weill, iv. 
O this learning, what a thing it is ! — O this woodcock, what an ass itis! Z'ast. of the Shrew, i. 


Now is the woodcock near the gin. . 0 2 ew ww Lwelfth Night, ii 
So strives the woodcock with the gin. 56 doth the Sony struggle inthe net . . 3 Henry VJ. i. 
Springes to catch woodcocks . . . ran Keane . . . « Hamlet, = 
As a woodcock to mine own springe, I am justly killed with mine own treachery; , 
WooDLanpb. — | am a woodland tellow, sir, that always loved a great fire. . . . All’s Well, iv. 
Woop-Leaves. — With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strewed his grave . . . Cysmbeline, iv. 


WoopMaNn. — He’s a better woodman than thou takesthimfor . . . . . Meas. for Meas. iv. 
Wooep. — We should be wooed and were not made towoo. . . . . . . Mid. N. Dreamy, ii. 


An you be so tardy, come no more in my sight: I had as lief be wooed ofa snail As Fou Like /t, iv. 
Who wooed in haste and means to wed at leisure. . - . . « «© «© « Lam. of the Shrew, iii. 
She’s beautiful and therefore to be wooed . . ~ 6 «© « «. & Henry VI. v. 
Was ever woman in this humour wooed? Was ever womanin ni’this humourwon? Richard ///. i. 
He’s as tetchy to be wooed to woo, As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit 7'ro%. and Cress. i. 
She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; She isa woman, therefore may be won J7itus Andron. ii. 
We met, we wooed and made exchange of vow . . . . 2... «© « « «Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


Woorr. — She mocks all her wooers out of suit. . . .... - 2 « ©) Much Ado, ii. 
Many a wocer doth commence his suit To her he thinks not worthy de eo AR eG). 1A ee tae te 
I ’ll mark no words that smooth-faced wooers say . . . » 6 « « « Love's L. Lost, v 
Whiles we shut the gates upon one wooer, another knocks at ‘the door . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


Fair Leda’s daughter had a thousand wooers . . . . . » «© « « « Lam. of the Shrew, }. 


He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom . . . . 2. 2. 1 + ee « « «) 3 Henry V1, iii. 


To her I go, a jolly thriving wooer. . . ; ee ew ew ew Richard 117. iv. 


WooInc, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch sigs ameasure ..... . . Much Ado, ii. 


Our wooing doth not end like an old play . . . «6. 1 2 1 « © ww w » Love’s L. Lost, v 


Wooing here until I sweat again, And swearing till my very roof was dry . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
I remember the wooing of a peascod instead of her . . . . © © «© «© +) AS You Like lt, ii. 
In wooing sorrow let’s be brief, Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief. . Richard /1. v. 
Women are angels, wooing: Things won are done; joy’s soul lies in the doing 7rot. and Cress. i. 


2. 
When I told thee he wasof my counsel In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst ‘Indeed!’ OfAe//o, iii. 3. 
WooINnc_y. — The heaven’s breath Smells wooingly here. . . . . . . +. « «= SMMacbheth, i. 6. 
Woot. —Eye of newt and toe of frog, Wool of bat and tongue ofdog .... . . ive. 
Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool . . . . Kine Lear, iii 
Woo.ten. — I had rather lie in the woollen . . ~ ee ee Much Ado, ii. 
Worp. — I endowed thy purposes With words that made them iaowe » 0 eo oe ew) Lempest, i. 
Silence! one word more Shall make me chide thee, if not hatethee . . ...... 1 
His word is more than the miraculous harp ..... . ee ae ee ee ee 
You cram these words into mine ears against The stomach of o sense i eat aE 
I will pay thy graces Home both in word and deed . . . oe Boho as seo Be EA ey ae. SE 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words Are natural breath te Be DEE, An oe ee Bw v. 
O hateful hands, to tear such loving words! . . . . . © « « « « LwoGen. of Verona, i. 
Truth hath better deeds than words to grace it . . . dees. Mane cae aR Se aad eo a ANG 
Now the dog all this while sheds not a tear nor speaks a word de cee i a Se a eee ON 
A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off . . . . mS -e- Be eke, Cit 
If you spend word for word with me, I shall make your wit bankrupt. Dts BG. By hed ae 
You have an exchequer of words, and, I think, no other treasure . . ii. 


Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow As seek to quench the fire of love with words i. 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate. . . ii. 
Win her with gifts, if she respect not words. . . 62 aw. ta, dee GS ee, ok ee Se, Se AS 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind More than quick. words do move a woman’s mind. ._ iii. 
‘She is slow in words.’ — O villain, that set this down among her vices! . . . . . . «© oil, 
To be slow in words is a woman’s only virtue . a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
Your good word cannot advantage him, Your slander never can endamage him . 


If the gentle spirit of moving words Can no way change you. . . ae ee ee ee 
I would have sworn his disposition would have gone to the truth of his words . Merry Wives, ii. 


This is the very same; the very hand, the very words . . . . 2. 6 «© « 


eee eee ae ee ee oe 
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Worp. — What he gets more of her than sharp words, let it lieon my head . . Merry Wives, ii. 


So I have promised, and I ’ll be as good asmy word . . 1. 1 1 1 6 ee © eo ew «Cle 


You do ill to teach the child such words. . : hit ae e t tee! a ERE 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight The words of heaven . « . . Meas. for Meas. i. 
You but waste your words. ; oe. te: Ter. be 
That in the captain ’s but a choleric word, Which i in ‘the soldier i is flat blasphemy a ii. 
When I would pray and think, [ think and pray To several aia Heaven hath my empty words i ii. 
Let me be bold; I do arrest your words. . .. . : * a pocak & ii. 
On mine honour, My words express my purpose. . A So ke, Hat we Ss ora Sa 7@. <A 


I have heard of the lady, and good words went with hers name... ee eo eee es. 
Is the world as it was, man? Which is the way? Is it sad, and few worde et a igh gre Gs Sgr AS 
As there comes light from heaven and words from breath. . . . . . 2. © «© © «© @ © OW 


As strongly As words could make up vows. . . Be oe, Sas a ae? ae 
When your words are done, My woes end likewise with the avening sun . Com. of Errors, i. 


Many a man would take you at your word . . oe ee ee ee ee ee 
That never words were music to thine ear, That 1 never object pleasing s inthineeye. . . . ii. 
Who, every word by all my wit being scanned, Want wit in all one word to understand . . ii. 
A man may break a word with you, sir, and words are but wind. . . . 2. 2. 1 6 6 © «iif. 
Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word . . 2. 1. 1 1 0 ee oe we et ew we ew we we we le 


The folded meaning of your words’ deceit . . ee ae es ae iii. 
With what persuasion did he tempt thy love? — With words that i in an 2 honest suit “ move = 


His word might bear my wealth atany time . . «© . 1. 1. 2 1 6 se ww 


I am not of many words, but I thank you . . a * Much Ado, i i. 
Thou wilt be like a lover presently And tire the hearer wath a book of words <& 4 es 
She speaks poniards, and every word stabs. . . see gh = Binge Mg. ee eee a Se Cay 
Rather than hold three words’ conference with this harpy. ance Je We ike tan Ge: ee ee a, SN: 


His words are a very fantastical banquet, just so many strange dishes . . 2. . . «© e © i 
One doth not know How much an ill word may empoison liking . . . . 2. 1. 6 6 © «iit. 
I have studied eight or nine wise words to speak toyou  . . . 1. 1 ew ee we ew we hh 
The word is too god to paint out her wickedness . . . 1 1 6 1 1 ee ee ew ew) ith 
I never tempted her with word too large. . 1 1 ww ww we ew et ew te ew HY, 
When he shall hear she died upon his words . . . ge er ee Je AR Ge Bee: AM 


Will you not eat your word ? — With no sauce that can be devised to it oe ee ee ee ee | 2 


A word in your ear: sir, I say to you, it is thought you are false knaves. . . pee as BV 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, Charm ache with air and agony with words oe v 
Show outward hideousness, And speak off half a dozen dangerous words . ...... «VY 
Shall I speak aword in yourear?. . a ee ee ee ee ee 
Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind i is but ‘foul breath 2 ee 2 — v 
Thou hast frighted the word out of his right sense, so forcible is thy wits > id v. 
For interim to our studies shall relate In high-born words ..... . . Lows! $s ZL: * Lost, i i. 


A most illustrious wight, A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight . . . . 2. 2. . i 
How low soever the matter, I hope in God for high words . . 6 «2 6 ee «© ee ew ede 


No words! Of other men’s secrets, I beseech you. . . poe Seek ek 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words That aged ears play: truant at his tales ee ae. IN 
Not a word with him but a jest. — And every jest butaword . . 1. 1. 6 2 ee © ee ike 
It was well done of you to take him at his word . 2. 1. 6 6 1 ew ew ee te ew we ee he 
To speak that in words which his eye hath disclosed . . 2 6 6 2 6 6 ee ee ee ih 
Fair payment for foul words is morethan due. . . . 6 + 0 ee ee ew ew ee ee DY, 
For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love . . . 2. 2 6 «© 6 te ee ew ee we ee UY, 
For love’s sake, a word that lovesall men . . 2. 2 6 1 ee 8 et ew ee tw ee CD, 
They have lived long on the alms-basket of words . 2. . 2. 6 © © + + «© © «© © © w Y 
I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee fora word. . . 6 + 6 © «© © «© «© «© «© «© @ 
The word is well culled, chose, sweet and apt. . . 2 2 © © © © © © © © eo we ww UY 
They did not bless us with one happy word. . . . «6 . - ov. 
But that you take what doth to you belong, It were a fault to ‘ehaich words fein my ‘tongue : Vv 
I understand you not: my griefs are double. — Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief v. 
I'll mark no words that smooth-faced wooers say. . . 2 6 se © © © ee ee ee OV 
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Worp. — Cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of fear, Unpleasing toa married ear! . . . Love's L. Lost, v. 
The words of Mercury are barsh after the songs of Apollo . . . 2... 1. ee ee OW 
I am amazed at your passionate words .... 2 ee oe ew ew we ew Aid. N. Dream, iii. 
Some ten words long, Which is as brief as I have iowa a play) 0G Soe. & A See Boe: 
In all the play There is not one word apt, one player fitted . . 2. 1. 2. 2. 2. 2 ee ee UY 


If my gossip Report be an honest woman of herword . . . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iii. 
You have bereft me of all words, Only my blood speaks to you in my veins . . . . ©. iii. 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words That ever blotted paper . .. ..... .~ iii. 


And every word in it a gaping wound, Issuing life-blood . . . 2. . 2. 1 1 1 0 ee ew Oh 
Waste no time iv words, But get thee gone... ww we we ew ww wk HDL 


» 


e 
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How every fool can play uponthe word! .... . : ge er ee MS Se 

Bid them prepare dinner. — That is done too, sir; only ‘cover’ is the word ice SR ce 

O dear discretion, how his words are suited! . . So dh o a ~ir af aoe. eh ok Se cg BIG 

The fool hath planted in his memory An army of good words ee) he Gal ee “es a ee ee 

That for a tricksy word Defy the matter. . . ge Saad ac eee Gs Se Aa ae fos fat a see, GA 

‘ Nearest his heart’: those are the very words .... .~ ae Ligh seer oy a TAY Ce ee WE 

A second Daniel! I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word ea ph ae ae ery a tae EE 

Which speed, we hope, the better for our words . . . a ae , Ge inca, Ve 

It must appear in other ways than words, Therefore I scant this Greadiing courtesy, ae v. 

Not a word ?— Not one to throw atadog . . . . . «6. «© « «© «© AS You Like Mt, i. 

Thy words are too precious to be cast away upon curs. . . Se Te aad at > wee ume te Ge ae 

If their purgation did consist in words, They are as innocent as — itself 2... 1 1 ww RL 
Upon mine honour, And in the greatness of ny WOLD ce: “SS i es a ee te A Sw en eke } Bee Re 
*l is a word too great for any mouth of this age’ ssize... ; righ Se Sree |) rer 
I do not know what ‘ poetical’ is: is it honest in deed and woid? ? is it a true thing? oe SO MLS 
He writes brave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths . . . . .. . «Oth 4, 
I ’ll sauce her with bitter words. . . ‘ ee ee | 
What care I for words ? yet words do well When he that speaks them pleases: so Sen iges 9 ee SIMS 
Ethiope words, blacker in their effect Than in their countenance . . ae eee Ae 
I will not eat my word, now thou art mine; Thy faith my fancy to thee doth conbine er ne = 
’Twixt such friends as we Few words suffice . . . . . 1. «© « «© « Tam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 
To what end are all these words? . . 2 2 2 2 1 ee © eee we ew we ew ee 
When did she cross thee with a bitter word ?— Her silence flouts me, and Ill be revenged . ii. 1. 
Be thou armed for some unhappy words. . . .... - See. a se. ee 
Say she be mute and will not speak a word; Then IU conimend her volubility a a Pea, a * See 
More Than words can witness, or your thoughts can guess . . . 1. 6 ee ew ew ee eCU 
To bandy word for word and frown for frown 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ew ee ee ee ee OW 
His plausive words He scattered not inears . . 2 «© 6 © © «© 6 © «© + 6 AM’s Well, i. 2. 
And did communicate to herself her own words to her ownears . . . . 1 6 © 6 + es eh. 
If thou proceed As high as word, my deed shall match thy meed . . . . . . . . «oUt, 
You are not worth another word, else I’Id call youknave. . . . 2. 6. 2... 1 w ©) ohh 3. 
What sharp stings are in her mildest words! . . . . do sae Be BC at ie Catan MISS 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth That he does weich tis light aS See Seo. eos se Oe AI 
I love not many words. — No more than a fish loves water . 2. . 1 - se 7 ee ee ee oH 
What to your sworn counsel I have spoken Is so from word toword . . . . . . . . . Wik 7 
Whose words all ears took captive. . . ‘ wah eget’ HE Se cel ee i Meee Weeks 
Speaks three or four languages word for word without book oo eo ww ee Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
He will not pass his word for two pence that you are no fool. . . . . . 2. + «2 2 se eh S. 
I hold the olive in my hand; my words are as full of peace as matter. . . 2. 1. 2. 6. eS. 
I°ll deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth . . . . Ae iid, Ot ee BO es a 
They that dally nicely with words may quickly make them wanton . i Se de et he GS ae He Ne a 
Indeed words are very rascals since bonds disgraced them . . . 2. « © «© © «© «© © © WE 
Words are grown so false, 1 am loath to prove reason with them . .. ... +. +. . WEE 
T am indeed not her fool, but her corrupter of words . .. . egy gy Se? te. ae a Se TE 
Out of my welkin, I might say ‘element,’ but the word is over-worn . . . . . . «© « «© il ne 
Hob, nob, is his word; give’t ortake’t. 2. 1. 6. 2 2 6 0 6 oe 6 we ww ww ow itt, 4. 
And, for that I promised you, I’ll be as good asmy word . . . 1. «1 ww we ew ew 
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Worp.— Methinks his words do from such passion fly, That he believes himself 7wel/th Night, iii. 4. 


I Do come with words as medicinal as true. . . . »« Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
They shoot but calm words folded up in smoke, To make: a faithless e1 error in yourears King Fok, ii. 1. 
Our ears are cudgelled; not a word of his But buffets better thana fist . . . ee eres | ec 
I was never so bethumped with words Since I first called my brother’s father dad ime oe ie 
For thy word Is but the vain breath of acommon man . . gs gi Sd: Fe Tee re Sat? oe 
Envenom him with words, or get thee gone And leave those woes alone . is ee ee eo, ed 
O, that a man should speak those wordstome!... . ee ae ae ee eee ee | ee 


The latest breath that gave the sound of words Was dee peaworn, faith eee ey cee ae cer ae et SL 
Walks up and down with me, Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words . . . . . © - Gib 4. 


Whate’er you think, good words, I think, were best. . . 2. 6. 6 6 2 © es + © ee ©) Ave 3. 
Our souls religiously confirm thy words . . . . . 6 © « © © «© © «© « « iv. 3. 
Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal. . . ‘ a ee ee eee Richard Liv. 
The hopeless word of ‘ never to return’ Breathe I avainst hee: Mi de: ar BA Pare se OF 
How long a time lies in one little word! . . es ee 2a BR 
To what purpose dost thou hoard thy words, That thou return’st n no greeting to thy friends 2 eh 
Words seemed buried in my sorrow’s grave .. . ee a ee oe ae Ae ee ae oe © 


Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent INVaIn, Seog ee QO OE cio we Got ee ee 
They breathe truth that breathe their words in pain . ey ae ne ae ae ee ae ee ee | Pe 
Impute his words To wayward sickliness and ageinhim . . . ae « iia. 
His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; Words, life and all, old Lancaster hath spent . . ie 
Speaking so, Thy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be bold . . be cae SB 


For God’s sake, speak comfortable words ... . Se gs ad ig arti Tar aes. a a eee Ses - ASS 
Of much less value is my company Than your good words Pe ae ae ee ae er ae cae ee | 
I shall not need transport my words by you .. . es eee as, Ge a8 Ce ee ae | ee 


That word ‘grace’ In an ungracious mouth is but protane Puoses See ae Re SR Se BS eee ah ee A 
Let’s fight with gentle words Till time lend friends. . 2. . 2. - 2 6 6 6 + + @ eo eG 3. 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast. . . . «Nei 
If I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, ‘ Pardon’ should be the first word of thy speecti . V3 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet ; No word like ‘ pardon’ for kings’ mouths so meet v. 3. 


That set’st the word itself against the word. . a ee ee a set; WE 
Then art thou damned for keeping thy word with the devil be 8 : 1 Hens LV. i. 2. 
By how much better than my word I am, By so much shal] I falsify m men’s hopes wo i ae ah He 
That ever this fellow should have fewer words than a parrot LS we eS re ee er | © 


Not in pleasure but in passion, not in words only, but in woes also . . . . + 6 6 © eG 
If thou dost it half so gravely, so majestically, both in word and matter. . . . « - 6 + lig 


There is not such a word Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear . . . 6S oe TS 
What is honour? a word. What isin that word honour? what is that honour? a | oe ne ae a, 
It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words . . . . . . 2Henry IV. iis 


God’s light, these villains will make the word as odious as the word ‘ occupy’ a ee i ee ce” 
An excellent good word before it wasill sorted . 2... 6 6 © © © © © © © © ow ithe he 
These are very bitter words . . . 4 é ; ee ee ae ee ee | 
I will maintain the word with my sword to be a soldier-like word SsNe! as wwe ae ae ee, PN 
A word of exceeding good command, by heaven . . . . « 2 6 © © © © © © © ow ew «(ihe 


I will not use many words with you... ys ee el ee wae A Se 
Every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the Turk’s tribute is Da ae SO ae ee a SU 
I will be as good as my word. . go ae A eee .- MS 


Let senses rule; the word is § Pitch and Pay’: Trust n mone . . © «6 « «+ e «© « Heavy V. ii. 3. 
He hath heard that men of few words are the best men . . 2. 6 «© © « i ee em AMS: 
His few bad words are matched with as few good deeds . . . . © 6 © © © «© © © « iia. 
Our names, Familiar in his mouth as household words. . . . ; 3) se ee We 
For the one, I have neither words nor measure, and for the other, I havet no strength i in measure v. 2. 
Without expense at all, By guileful fair words peace may be obtained . . . . 1 Henry VI.i.1. 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words ... . i ecg a ae “wing. San ae SAR 
O, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treason!. . . . . 6 « 5. Garter eS Ge ep ae 
By fair persuasions mixed with sugared words. . . . 2. 2 « « sh eh ee od a. wR wet TLS 
Words sweetly placed and modestly directed . . . . 0 + © ee teers ve ee. We Se 
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Worpb. — Her grace in speech, Her words y-clad with wisdom’s majesty . . . . 2 Henry V1. i. x. 
Let not his smoothing words Bewitch your hearts; be wise and circumspect . . . . . . . i. Be 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum: The business asketh silent secrecy. . . . . i. 
Hang me, if ever I spake the words . . . . ee Gina ae Re ges Be a ce OR ee Ge 
With ignominious words, though clerkly couched: se SS Bf Meigs: &. Ta Ge ae OR. “We ae OAS 
Hide not thy poison with such sugared words; Lay not thy hands ON ME 6 a we wwe we HIT 
Had I but said, I would have kept my word, But when I swear, it is irrevocable. . . . ._ iii. 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee ee we ew ww ik, 
Thy words move rage and not remorse inme . . 2. 6 1 6 ee ee ew ew ew ww eC 


Seeing gentle words will not prevail . . . 1... ays clgwaw Soe oan (he Ye Ge! owe ee SAWS 
Such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear . a a ae ee iv. 
By words or blows here let us win our right. . . . . ae ee ee ee ee 3 envy VI. 1. 
I will not bandy with thee word for word, But buckle with thee blows, twice twoforone. . . i. 
Words would add more anguish than the wounds. . gee a ede ee cS el OE 


LAeeo sow ew ewes 


The wound that bred this meeting here Cannot be cured by words Se me hs es Gi es Oe 


Her looks do argue her replete with modesty ; Her words do show her wit incomparable . ._ iii. 2. 
Those gracious words revive my drooping thoughts . . . 2. 1 1 6 ee ew ee we ew) ili. 3. 
Speak gentle words and humbly bend thy knee . . . ties tet sae Nas tye Se fy Lee ag “iin 
For every word I speak, Ye see, I drink the water of mine eyes. is eas a Nes Yes ote a ae See NG 
Kneel thou, Whilst I propose the selfsame words tothee . . . . Ge Me 8. 
By heaven, brat, I ll plague ye for that word. — Ay, thou wast born io be a plague ‘6 men. v. 5, 
Why should she live, to fill the world with words? . . . a , én MES 
And this word ‘ love,’ which greybeards call divine, Be positon: In men like one another ‘ v. 6. 
My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing words . .. . » . « « Richard 11]. i 2. 
Entertain good comfort, And cheer his grace with quick and mene words ere ee ty ‘ 3- 
Your grace attended to their sugared words, But looked not on the poison of their hearts . io ag i I. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, I moralize two meanings in one word. . ... . . dike de 
Murder thy breath in the middle of a word, And then begin again, and stop again . . . ._ iii. 5. 
Even in so short a space, my woman’s heart Grossly grew captive to his pas words. . . iv. 1. 
My words are dull; O, quicken them with thine! . 2... ee eee | oer © 
Why should calamity be full of words ?— Windy attorneys to their client woes . 2... . iV. 4 
Go with me, And in the breath of bitter words let’s smother. . . . oe ee eee eee oe 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, Devised at first to keep the strong inawe. . Vv. 3. 
And that he doubted ’T would prove the verity of certain words .... . oe VIII. 1. 2. 
Where powers are your retainers, and your words Domestics to you . . .. . ‘ li. 4. 


’T is a kind of good deed to say well: And yet words arenodeeds .........~ «ide 2, 
Words cannot carry Authority so weighty G2 ie Bee "AUS ae as Se a es mS? et a es CA 


Ever double Both in his words and meaning . .... .» a a a eee |e 
Your painted gloss discovers, To men that understand you, words and weakness: ae Vv. 3. 
Words pay no debts, give her deeds . . . 1... . Trot. and Crese ili. 2. 


Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word, Speaking i In deeds and deedless i in his tongue ._ iv. 5. 
Ill endeavour deeds to match these words. . . - . 2 2 © © © © © © ew ew ew ee IW 
Let your mind be coupled with your words. . . . SO Sen ee Oe a oa a a a ee 
By hell and all hell’s torments, [ will not speak a word! a: She Pe et es SS, ea Eo ae te eae 
One cannot speak a word, But it straight starts you. . 2. . 2. 6 2 6 © ee se we ew ew WD 


Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart . . . . 2. «1 2 « ecm cor Wes 
Yet oft, When blows have made me stay, I fled from words . . . oa Bes C ortolanmus, ii. 2. 
So shall my Jungs Coin words till their decay against those measles, Which we disdain . . iii. 1. 
But with such words that are but rooted in Yourtongue .. . & we cy a os “Mbeas 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart A root of ancient a GT Ry a hs a AER: 
You shall bear A better witness back than words. . Ab i eS: eae OVER: 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping To purge himself with words ge ta ee eat ee OE. IOS 
These words are razors to my wounded heart . . . . - . « « Vitus Andron. i. 


What, drawn, and talk of peace! I hate the word, As I hate hell . - . « Romeoand Fuliet, i. 
Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, Brags of his substance, not of ornament . . . ii. 
But one word with one of us? couple it with something; make ita word anda blow .. . iii. 3. 
‘Romeo is banished!’ There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, In that word’s death. . iii. 2. 


ae 
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Worp. — ‘ Banished’? O friar, the damned use that wordinhell . . . Romeoand Fuliet, iii. 


I beseech you on my knees, Hear me with patience but tospeak a word ... . 
What say’st thou? hast thou not a word of joy? . . . . . 2. 2.» « - 


My relief Must not be tossed and turned tome in words . . .. . . . Timon of Athens, ii. 
The world is but a word: Were it all yours to give it in a breath, How quickly were it gone! 


ili. 
ill. 


ii. 


Cannot cover The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude With any size of words . . . . . v. 
Upon the word, Accoutred as I was, I plungedin . . - © « Fultus Cesar, i. 
I am glad that my weak words Have struck but thus much show of fire a ie aes a eS i. 


If I would not have taken him at a word, I would I might gotohell. . . . 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words With better appetite . .. . 


That have spoke the word, And will not palter 2s ‘GS ar le vee 


I mean, sweet words, Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning . é. 2009 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth . . lng, es <5 
But yesterday the word of Czsar might Have stood against the world. ¥ ce 


I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech’, 


Words before blows. . . So wi car esr a 
Not that we love words hetier a as you OG. 4: 4 <6. bes Pe) ol ee 
Good words are better than bad strokes . . oe 


But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, And leave them honeyless 

So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; They smack of honour both 
Went it not so? — To the selfsame tune and words . . . . ae a oe 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. . . . . 2. + « & 

Thou marvell’st at my words: but hold thee still. . . 2. 1. 2. © 2 © 6 e 
I have words That would be howled out in the desertair . . . . . - 


Ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; Give sorrow words . -...-- + > 
There would have been atime for suchaword . . . . . + «© «© © « 
I have no words: My voice is in my sword. . . eo ss 


That keep the word of promise to our ear, And break it to our r hope 

Both in time, Form of the thing, each word made true and good - <8 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word Would harrow up thy soul . . . 
These are but wild and whirling words, my lord . . . . . . 2 2 ee 
Have you given him any hard words of late? . . . . . 

What do you read, my lord ?— Words, words, words ee 
Unpack my heart with words, And fall a-cursing, like a very drab . 578 


Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it Than is my deed to my most painted word : 


Words of so sweet breath composed As made the things morerich. . . . . 
Suit the action to the word, the word tothe action . . . . 2. . 1 e es 
I’ll take the ghost’s word for athousand pound . . . . . + 2 «© «© «© e 
My words fly up, my thoughts remain below . . . . 2. 2 © © © © « 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go . . . 
Plucks The very soul, and sweet religion makes A rhapsody of words : 
Speak to me no more; These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears. 


If words be made of breath, And breath of life, I have no life to breathe ‘What thou hast said 


Botch the words up fit to their.own thoughts . . . a ee ake ae ee ee 
I have words to speak in thine ear will make thee dumb A as A Sak at ge id 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed More than in words ..... . 
His purse is empty already; all’s golden words are spent. . . . . » . « + 
I love you more than words can wield the matter. . . bf 


When priests are more in word than matter . . 1. 6. 6 6 se © ee © 
Obey thy parents; keep thy word justly; swearnot. . 
Swore as many oaths as I spake words, and broke them in ‘the sweet face of heaven 


I’]] talk a word with this same learned Theban . . . - 
His word was still, — Fie, foh, and fum, I smell the blood ota British ah 
Might not you Transport her purposes by word?. . ‘ —_— 


Kis ing inet 
Your large speeches may your deeds approve, That good effects may spring from words of love i. 


Go to, they are not men o’ their words: they told me T was every thing; ’ iss a lie , 
Words are words; I never yet did hear That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear r Othello, i L 3- 


° 


iii, 


iv. 6. 
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Worn. — Weigh’st thy words before thou givest them breath. . . . . 1. . « « Othello, iii. 3. 
Give thy worst of thoughts The worst of words . . . 1. 1. - 1 6 6 + ee oe ew ew Tle 3. 


In the due reverence of a sacred vow I here engage my words . . . . «. «© © «© «© © © ih, 3. 


It is not words that shake me thus. . . . i els we ves yee ee eS Re ee he 
I understand a fury in your words, But not the words a ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee |e 
Your words and performances are no kin together . . . Bec Ge Si rR ee Iv. 2. 
What you know, you know: From this time forth I never will speak word. . ..... V~.2. 
I have fair meanings, sir. — And fair words tothem. . 2 8 ee wwe Ant. and Cleo. ii. 6. 
1’ll drink the words you send, Though ink be made of gall eee we we ww) Cymbeline, i. 1. 
That parting kiss which I had set Betwixt two charming words. . . ..... . ae ee PF 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I Have words to bid you. . . . . . 2 6 2 ew ew ew te 
A wonderful sweet air, with admirable rich words toit. . . ke G a af. AS 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes And strokes death to her . i ee A ee A 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not My dagger in my mouth. . . .... . iv.2. 
I cannot sing: I'll weep, and word it withthee . . . a Sere aS ee ee 8S, TA 
Hanging is the word, sir: if you be ready for that, you are well cooked ee Pi ee ee as ee 
We’ll learn our freeness of a son-in-law; Pardon’sthe wordtoall. . . 2... 1... WS 
I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn To any living creature. . . . . . . . Pericles, iv. 1. 


Work the peace of the present. . 2. 2. 6 2 6 1 8 ee 1 ee ww ww ww) Tempest, ict. 


J will go darkly to work with her . . . oe we we ow ew ew ew 1 Meas. for Meas. v. 1. 
A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a ey ee . . « Mid. N. Dream, i. 2. 
I know you would be prouder of the work Than customary bounty « can enforce you Mer. of Venice, iil. 4. 
I have work in hand That you yet know not of . . oo : lil. 4. 
’T is a very excellent piece of work, madam lady: woild ’t were ones : Tas. afihe STivet, i. 2. 
Would have made nature immortal, and death should have play for lack of work .  Ad/’s Well, i. x. 
Every shop, church, session, hanging, yields a careful man work . . . . . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
If all the year were playing holidays, To sport would be as tedious as to work. . 1 Henry IV. i. 2. 
And let another half stand laughing by, All out of work and cold for action . . . Henry V.i. 2. 
Now have I done a good day’s work . . . a) ee Richard MT. ii 1. 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, That fori the pine éieation e’er she framed ._ iv. 3. 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, And made what work I pleased. . . . . Coriolanus, i. 8. 


If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s work, Thou ’Idst not believe thy deeds. . . . . . 1 i. 9. 
Come, come with me, and we will make short work. . . . . . . . .Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 6. 


Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, Alone, in company. . . .. . lil. §. 
You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication To the greatlord .. . Tis tmon oF A hens, WAS 
Must thou needs stand for a villain in thine own work? . . . . 1. 6 ge Re 
To wear out their shoes, to get myself into more work . . . . . 1. 2 ss “Sulius Cesar, i. 1. 
What you would work me to, Ihavesome aim .. . te Oe ; Oe ects Se at eee 
The complexion of the element In favour’s like the work: we have in hand: w> ie ve bees 
What’s to do? — A piece of work that will make sick men whole . . . . . . 2. ee el OU 
But this same day Must end that work the ides of March begun . . . . . . . 1. se OVD 


Leave no rubs nor botches inthe work . ..... 


: ~ « « Macbeth, iii. 
With Him above To ratify the work . 2. 2. 1. 2 we 


I 
be ae ok ht he Be. a Ge ow Ge, NLS 
In what particular thought to work I know not .. . ~ « « » « Hamilet,i. x 
No, I went round to work, And my young mistress thus I ‘did bespeak e-. e e ee & e e 
What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! . 2... .) i 2. 
*T is a knavish piece of work: but what o’ that? . . 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee ww ew «CH 2 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works . P kc oe, ee als Ge cae. 
Let it work; For ’tis the sport to have the enginer Hoist wih ee own nipetar ge Rest, eh ee SN 
This is mere madness: And thus awhile the fit will work onhim . . . .. .. 0.0.4.5 ~=«OV«SE 


How shall I live and work, To match thy goodness? . . gos «oe TO ne Lear, iv. 7. 
I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats ; If it be man’s work. I 1 do" ACES a oes V. 3 
He holds me well; The better shall my purpose work on him . . . — : Othello, ' 1. 3. 


Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witchcraft; And wit depends on ‘dilatecy sine 2.) Ah 3. 
I should be wise, for honesty ’s a fool And loses that it works for . . . . 6. 2 «6 2 © © lie 3. 
I must take out the work?— A likely piece of work. . 2. 1 1 1 1 ee ew ew - ive 
You had then left unseen a wonderful piece of work. . . . . 
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Work. — And every day that comes comes to decay A day’sworkinhim. . . . Cymbeline, i. 5. 
A piece of work So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive In workmanship and value. . . ii. 4 
The sweat of industry would dry and die, But for the end it worksto . .. ... . © iii 6 
The heavens still must work. Wherein Iam false lamhonest . ..... + +. + « We} 
There ’s other work in hand: I see a thing Bitter tome asdeath . .. . . VS. 

WorKINac. — By a familiar demonstration of the working . ....... wibouls L. Lost, i. 2. 
His will hath in it a more modest working . . . ; . « «As You Like It, i. 2. 
Never did base and rotten policy Colour her wankibe with such ‘deadly wounds 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven And our dull workings . . . . 2 Henry JV. iv. 2. 
That his passions, like a whale on ground, Confound themselves with working . . an \ Aa © 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, As I am sick with working of my thoughts 1 Henry VI. v. 5. 
A weighty and a serious brow, Sad, high, and working . ..... . . Henry VIII. Prol. 
As ’t were a thing a little soiled i’ the working . . oe ow ww te 6 Hamlet, ii. 1. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit That from her working all his visage wanned . . ii.2. 
They are close delations, working from the heart That passion cannot rule. . . . Othello, iii. 3. 

WorKING-DAyY. —I might have another for working-days . ....... . Much Ado, ii.1. 
O, how full of briers is this working-day world! . . ‘ - « « - As You Like It, i. 3. 
I have laid by my majesty, And plodded like a man for workingcdsye. ~ 2 « « © Henry V.i.2. 

WorKING-HOUuSE. — In the quick forge and working-house of thought . . . . » .  v. Prol. 

WorKMAN. — In respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler Fulius Cesar,\. I. 

WorKMANSHIP. — So rich, that it did strive In workmanship and value . . . . Cymbeline, ii. 4. 

WorKMEN.—When workmen strive to do better than well, They do confound their skill King John, iv.2. 
Do villany, do, since you protest to do ’t, Like workmen . . . . . . . Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


Worky-pDAy. — Prithee, tell her but a worky-day fortune . . . « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 2. 

Wor vp. — The top of admiration! worth What’s dearest to the world! in ae Ba, ee aie ill. 1. 
I Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world Do love, prize, honour you. . . ... . iil. 1. 
I would not for the world oe . % e% v.1. 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world: That has such peoples in EY ae v1 
I rather would entreat thy company To see the wonders of the world abroad 7wo Gen. of Verona, i. I. 
He cannot be a perfect man, Not being tried and tutored inthe world . . . . . 1. 6. whe} 
How will the world repute me For undertaking so unstaid a journey? . . . . 1. ee) oF. 
Then may I set the world on wheels, when she can spin for her living . . . Se OMe 
I am sorry I must never trust thee more, But count the world a stranger for thy aie a ee fo © 
What a Herod of Jewry is this! O wicked, wicked world! . . . . 2... oe shia li. 1. 
Why, then the world ’s mine oyster, Which I with sword will open . . ii. 2. 
What a world of vile ill-favoured faults Looks handsome in three hundred Beanie sevent 1 . iL. 
My son profits nothing in the world at his book . . . . . a ahs go. ae SNe 
I would all the world might be cozened ; for I have been Soaened aid beaten ‘so ars iv. 5. 
With an outstretched throat I 71] tell the world aloud What man thou art . . Meas. for Ress il, 4 
Perpetual durance, a restraint, Though all the world’s vastidity you had. . . ... . ini. 3. 
Blown with restless violence round about The pendent world . . . . 6 + © ee ee) Ook 
*T was never merry world since, of two usuries, the merriest was putdown. . . . . . . ili. 2. 
Is the world as it was, man? Which is the way? Is it sad, and few words? . . . . . «#2. 
Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world . . 2. 1. 6 1 ee ee ee ww) HH 
As thou believest There is another comfort than this world . . . . . . ve. 
That the world may witness that my end Was wrought by nature. . . . Com: of Errors, it 
I to the world am like a drop of water That in the ocean seeks another drop . Pere fe 
Lords of the wide world and wild watery seas. . a ee ai I. 
Time himself is bald and therefore to the world’s end will have bald followers. ce ae ce ALS 
How the world is changed with you!. . . bs Mi a BS Se SS il, 2. 
The fashion of the world is to avoid cost, ands you encounter it ah cee Gee “tet ee " Much A do, i. 1. 
Can the world buy such a jewel ?— Yea, and a case to putitinto . ...... io -ae ow Aeadls 
Hath not the world one man but he will wear his cap with suspicion? . . . «6. . ht 
Such a man would win any woman in the world, if a’ could get her good-will. . . . . .) it. 
That puts the world into her person, and so gives meout. . . . 2. 2 6 ee ee ee) oH 
Command me any service to the world’s end . . ; Stata ue) ee We cae Ey ope ee eo EE: 


Thus goes every one to the world but I, and I am sduburnt Bee Ae ie te age ae Sa as Sehr age 


== sf ee ee = 
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Worvp. — The world must be peopled. . . . . 1... 2. ee ee ee Mitch Ada, ii. 
God help us! it is a world to see. ; a ee ne ee a ee ee ee eee 
I do love nothing in the world so weil as ‘ou Sey ee ee RP Ge, CR CR ee, Se ae Re a es AV 


Not for the wide world ... . x tar ue J 


That war against your own affections ‘And the huge anny of the world’s desiies Loves $s L. Loi, is 


Shall] be the wonder of the world . . . . 
The grosser manner of these world’s delights He shrews Goon the, eos ‘Goria’ base slaves 


i 
i 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted. . . ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 
i 


The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three ages SINCE: 60 Se ds ee ow He 


Held precious in the world’s esteem . . ee a ee ee a a | 
I do nothing in the world but lie, and lie in iy ‘thteat. — eee ae ae | 
The heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, ’Gainst whom the world ganiiot hold areument a ee ee ee | 
Where is any author in the world ‘leaches such beauty as a woman’seye?. . . . . . . iv. 
The academes, That show, contain, and nourish all the world . . . . 1. 1 we ee 4 


Ao I had but one penny in the world, thou shouldst have it. . . 2... 6 6 eo v 
A man of travel, that hath seen the world . . . . : Goa 28 v 
A time, methinks, too short To make a world-withoutend bargaiti: a Geld A Me 
Some forlorn and naked hermitage, Remote from all the pleasures of the world 4 a ee ee: 


The world’s large tongue Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks . . Vv. 
The mazed world, By their increase, now knows not which is which... Mid. N. “Drea in. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, For you in my respect are all the world . . . ii. 
How can it be said I am alone, When all the world is here to look on me?. . . . 2. 6 2) othe 


How comes this gentle concord inthe world?. . . . . de tig! wae ae a? As ee a et ee a 
I have heard it over, And it is nothing, nothing in the world. es a) en 8 v. 
You have too much respect upon the world . . . . a, ae Y Vintec 1. 


1 hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; A stage where even man must play apart. . .i. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth . . 2. 2 1. 1 ee et ew we ew te ee ee 
My little body is aweary of this great world . 2. 2.) 1 6 ee ew ee we ee ee 
The world is still deceived with ornament . . . 6 1. 6 6 6 eo eo eo ew we we we ew ww Ch 
‘The poor rude world Hath not her fellow . 2. 2. 2 2 6 6 ee we ew we ee we ww ew the 
The world thinks, and I think sotoo . . ao ase, &. ge. AVE 
Life itself, my wife, and all the world, Are not wiht me westeemed above thy life ee te ae 
How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world . a. - We 
For al] the world like cutler’s poetry Uponaknife . . . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. © «© 2» es OW 
For the wealth That the world masters . . ee ee ee ee ee ee 
And fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden world: - 6 0 © « « AS You Like It, i. 


So much in the heart of the world. . . . . Bee: cam aie 58 
Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the fineanients ‘of ‘Nature ‘ss 48 “#4 
In the world I fill up a place, which may be better pee when I have made it empty « i 
The world esteemed thy father honourable. . . . Fe a ian SON Soe ay Se ae Ss 1 
All the world was of my father’s mind . . ee ee eee 
In a better world than this, I shall desire more rove and knowledge of vous els 
O, how full of briers is this working-day world ! é a a 6 
He’ll go along o’er the wide world with me ; Leave me alone to woo him ie. te 7 
, ‘ ii. 


What a world is this, when what is comely Envenoms him that bears it! 


How well in thee appears The constant service of the antique world! . . . . . . «© © i 
A miserable world ! As I do live by food, I met a fool. ee a ee ea ec eee | 


‘Thus we may see, ’ quoth he, ‘how the world wags’ . ee a AP al ee ee 
I will through and through Cleanse the foul ad of the infected world: « at eG Saige ee Saat + oe 
Disgorge into the general world . . . ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
All the world ’s a stage, And all the men ve women rinerely players ee es eee a ee | 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide For his shrunk shank . . 2. 6 2. 1. 6 ©) oi. 
We two will rail against our mistress the world and all our misery. . « . os ex Je, “AN: 


I will chide no breather in the world but myself, against whom I know most faults ear ee 
To forswear the full stream of the world and to live in a nook merely monastic .. . . . iil. 
’T is such fools as you That makes the world full of ill-favoured children . . . . . © «© Sit. 
The poor world is almost six thousand years old . . . 2. 2. 2 1 © © © © © © © ws WV 
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Wor vp. — He bath no interest in me inthe world . . . . - « « « « As Kou Like It, v. 


It is no dishonest desire to desire to be a woman of the world oe . 
Let the world slide . . . ete i ate Tam. oft the Shrew, Induc. 
We can contain ourselves, Were he the veriest aatie in ‘he world... Induc. 
She was the fairest creature in the world; And yet she is inferior tomone . . . . . . Induce. 


Let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger. . . oe © «© «© © » © dC Unduc 
There be good fellows in the world, an a man could light o on them . Go RE Uap enn Fem ics de Ger i ete 
Such wind as scatters young men through the world To seek their fortunes . ..... .i 
°T is a world to see, How tame, when men and women are alone. . . . . . . we eso 
Let all the world say no, I ’ll keep mine own, despite of all the world . . . . .. . | iii. 
Tell me, how goes the world? —A cold world. . . . . . © «© © © © © ©» © © » eh 
He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. . . 

With a world Of pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms, That blinking Cupid gossip “AL rs Wels i. 
My love hath in ’t a bond, Whereof the world takes note. . .... . ’ ‘ i. 
I may truly say, it is a novelty tothe world. . . . ge aS oa ek at Sa SS ES ic 
Even to the world’s pleasure and the increase of laughter . TO ae ae ee ee Oe ee a ee | 
If there be breadth enough in the world, I will hold along distance . . . . ... . ©) ih 
One of the greatest in the Christian world Shall be my surety . . . . 2. . 1 + + « sive 
I am a fellow o’ the strangest mind i’ the world . . . ....... . Twelfth Night, i. 


Is it a world to hide virtuesin?. , . . ... ee ee ae a ae ee ee ee 
He that is well hanged in this world needs to fear no colours ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
If you will lead these graces to the grave And leave the world nocopy . .... +... ek 


My love, more noble than the world, Prizes not quantity of dirty lands... ... . .~) ik 
*T was never merry world Since lowly feigning was called compliment . . . . . . « «iii 
Methinks ’t is time to smile again. O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! . . . . . iii. 
I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove acockney . . . . . 1. 2. + « + s iv. 
You wrong me, and the world shall know it eee i. OS ae a en ed we, OW 
A great while ago the world begun, With hey, ho, the wind and the r: rain. . 

Is this nothing? Why, then the world and all that’s in ’t is nothing. ao Ue. He Winter's Tale, i i. 
For every inch of woman in the world, Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is false, ifshe be . ii. 
Which is enough, I ’]l warrant, As this world goes, to pass forhonest . . . ... . - ii. 
They looked as they had heard of a world ransomed, or one destroyed . . . . 2. + + + Vs 
If all the world could have seen ’t, the woe had been universal. . . . 2. 2. + se ee WV. 
No settled senses of the world can match The pleasure of that madness. . . . .... OV: 
Your father might have kept This calf bred from his cow from all the world . . King Fokx, i. 
Mad world! mad kings! mad composition! . . . oS ee a ae 
Commodity, the bias of the world, The world, who of seaelt is poised well a cat a re | 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, Attended with the pleasures of the world 2.) oH 


O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth ! Then with a passion would I shake the world iii. 


My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure! . ._ iii. 
There ’s nothing in this world can make me joy . . . «6 6 6 6 ee ee ew ee ew ith 
How green you are and fresh in this old world! . . 1. 1 1 1 0 ee ee ee ee hk 
Now, what says the world To your proceedings?. . . odie Te Sw a AS 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world, Never to be jafected with delight ok ee Re eS 
And lose my way Among the thorns and dangers of this world. . . . . coe ee CIV. 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes That never saw the giant world enraged . % Gadte Ws 
According to the fair play of the world, Let me have audience. . . .. . ‘kot 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, And we shall shock them. . . . 

What a deal of world I wander from the jewels that love . . . be. oes ch! Richard Ii i. 
Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity — So it be new, there's no 0 respect how vile . . it. 
This happy breed of men, this little world, This precious stone set in the silversea. . . . ii. 
This dear dear land, Dear for her reputation through the world . . . . . 6 2 es ee) Oi 
Wert thou regent of the world, It were a shame to let this land by lease . . - . . . ©) i 
No sign, Save men’s opinions and my living blood, To show the world Iamagentleman ._ iii. 
When the searching eye of heaven is hid, Behind the ~~ that lights the lower world . . iii. 
As if the world were all dissolved to tears . . : oe ei 
We'll play at bowls. —’T will make me think the world: is full of vibe. a ee ee eee 
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Wor vp. — Thoughts people this little world, In humours like the people of this world Richard JI. v. 


May tear a passage through the flinty mbs Of this hard world . . ..... v. 
To smother up his beauty from the world . . . go den deny IV. i. 
He apprehends a world of figures here, But not the ai of what he should attend. . . . . i 


This is no world To play with mammets and to tilt with ues Oe ee ee ee 


Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. . . . : er a Sy il. 
There will be a world of water shed Upon the parting of sur wives and oy Sete Bee oe  “Beac 


Should go so general current through the world . . 2. 1. 2 2 6 6 1 ew ew ew ew ew ee i 
That datfed the world aside, And bid it pass . . . a a 


Turn and wind a fiery Pegasus And witch the world with noble horsemanship. a Be eh Ay ae SMe 
The cankers of a calm world and a long peace . . 1. 1. 1 1 1 ee we te ew wt et «CAV. 

ee ae ee eee 
Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying! . . . ie. ee es eR OE 
Let this world no longer be a stage To feed contention’ ina a lingering act - « « 2 Henry 1V~ i. 
Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the road-way better than thine. . . . . . ik. 
When a’ was naked, he was, for all the world, like a forked radish . . . 2. 2. 1. 6 eo) il 


Both together Are confident against the worldinarms. . . . . 1... 


And put the world’s whole strength Into one giantarm . . Se OR: Sas ota, Gal Ge, cage! oe AM: 
To show the incredulous world ‘The noble change that I have purposed. 16 at ae “We a ae A 
I survive, To mock the expectation of the world, To frustrate prophecies . ...... Y¥. 
I pray thee now, deliver them like a man of this world. . aR! oo. sats a>, 
A foutre for the world and worldlings base! I speak of Africa and golden je ‘cys i ah, wee wed ae 
He is a man of no estimation in the world . . ‘ . Henry V. iii. 


It is the greatest admiration in the universal world . eRe Te SE ARO hs ae as as Ua BR oye SAS 
From this day to the ending ofthe world . . . 1. 6 6 6 6 ee we eo ee ew ew ew AV, 
In the universal world, or in France, or in England! . . . 2. 2. 1. 6 ee ew ew ee ew AY, 


In this best garden of the world, Our fertile France. . Vv. 
She may boast she hath beheld the man Whose glory fills the world with iad report I Haney VI. ii. 
We will make thee famous through the world. . . Pe ae ee eae |) 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, Yields up his life mie. a world of oad: eae ee go bee &. SAMS 
His fame lives in the world, his shame in you. . . e@ ok ak a a: 


Hast given me in this beauteous face A world of earthly blessiigs to my soul’. . 2 Henry V1. i. 
Knit his brows, As frowning at the favours of the world . . . 2. 1. 1 6 ee ew ew we ew 


What know I how the world may deem of me? . . . ae ae ee cae 
Where thou art, there is the world itself, With every eave picasure i in the wotid a ae ee eee || 
It was never merry world in England since gentlemen came up. . . .. . ae. Cet aa ENG 
What is in this world but grief and woe? . wt Neh ake Fs ¥ Henry VI. iv. 


So part we sadly in this troublous world, To meet with j iby in vewest Jerusalet cat 
Why should she live, to fill the world with words? . . . 

I came into the world with my legs forward . . el cert a ee sae MCS Bea's 
Sent before my time [nto this breathing world, scarce half made up ~ 6 6 « « Richard ITT. 
And leave the world for me to bustlein . 2. 6 1 1 6 8 ee ew ew . 
And yet to win her, all the world to nothing! . ‘ (gow 
The world is grown so bad, That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. a oe ae 
I am too childish-foolish for this world .. pra ke 
I would not spend another such a night, Though Oty were to buy: a world of happy days 
For unfelt imagination, They often feel a world of restless cares. . ae 
From this world’s thraldom to the joys of heaven . . . Re Be Se a 


Seldom comes the better: I fear, I fear ’t will prove a ‘oublous world. 2. 2. 6 2 ee oi 
The untainted virtue of your years Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit i ta ee ae Se EK 
It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; And I believe ’t will never stand es ae ee ee ee ||P 


To avoid the carping censures of the world . : ili. 
Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, When such bad dealing must be seen in thought ii. 
Would you enforce me to a world of care? . . Ge. Be ee a a iil. 
For further life in this world I ne’er hope, Nor will Is BUG Se ost 5. ee Re Re Hears VU. ii. 
I would not be a queen for all the world . . ‘ . ii 


That man ’’ the world who shall report he has A ‘better wife, let him i in nought be trusted . ih 
Before the primest creature That ’s paragoned 0’ the world . . . . «1 « © © © © @) ib 
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Wor tp. — Though all the world should crack their duty toyou . ... . 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: I feel my heart new opened . 
He gave his honours to the world again, His blessed part to heaven. . . 


Henry VIII. iii. 2. 
e e e . e lil. 2. 
ee SB we, AVE Re 
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His long trouble now is passing Out of this world . . . 2. 2. «© 6 © » ga ee et See DEW 
We know well, The world’s large spaces cannot parallel . . 1... . Trot. and Cress. ii. 2. 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action For the wide world’srevenue ..... . . i2. 
And never suffers matter of the world Enter his thoughts. . . . . 2. 2. 6 «© +e © ii 3. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin . . 2. 1. ee 1 8 6 © ee @ © ow ew HA 3, 
With such a hell of pain and world of charge . . 2. 1 1 6 ee eo ee ew ee ew ew IME 
How the poor world is pestered with such waterflies! . Cte Ge ko we. ee PN 
Were half to half the world by the ears and he Upon my party, Yd revolt. . « Coriolanus, i. 1. 
As if the world Were feverous and didtremble .. . Ste ake gs nage, Be Maly dae gl der Me 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world Than camels in the War... . < % : ii. 1. 
The man I speak of cannot in the world Be singly counterpoised . . a ee eee ce 
Looked upon things precious as they were The common muck of the world. ee ee ee ee |e 
His nature is too noble for the world: He would not flatter Neptune for his trident . . . ili. 2. 
He is simply the rarest mani’ the world ... . bo er. aE ea GS, > OS, ce 
There ’s no man in the world More bound to’s faother oe & s gt RS a bay. gin ee Fgh Ge -c SOS 
The all-seeing sun Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun . « « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 2. 
Such aman As all the world— why, he’sa man of wax. . . oat es eee ee Si 
That all the world will be in love with night And pay no worship to the garish sun. . . . ili, 2. 
The world is not thy friend nor the world’s law . . . . . 6. « 6 « ee ae ee ae ee 
The world affords no law to make thee rich. . Bs ahs Nae ales cebe dare Mae Tig v. 1. 
Shake the yoke of inauspicious stars From this seorld-wearied flesh .. Vv. 3. 
I have not seen you long: how goes the world? — It wears, sir, as it grows Timon of A head. I. 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug . . 9. ity Oo He. SH Le, Ge ae 
I will choose Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world. geet ME od ps > ee Seay Bs 


The world is but a word: Were it all yours to give it in a breath, How quickly w were te gone! iii. 2. 
This is the world’s soul; and just of the same piece Is‘every flatterer’s spirit . . . . . . ilk 2. 
Whom the world Voiced so regardfully ...... gio <e Owes Se pel ie seecet, - VE Ss 
What things in the world canst thou nearest compare to thy flatterers ? i et cs at glare Bs 
I am sick of this false world, and will love nought But even the mere necessities upon % acd AVES 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world Did lose his lustre. . . . . SFsdius Casar, i. 2. 
So get the start of the majestic world And bear the palmalone. . . . .. .. « i 


ee 
He doth bestride the narrow world Like a Colossus . . ee Moat Sw. at oe 
Else the world, too saucy with the gods, Incenses them to send ‘destruction e Ser Je 3 oi. 
If I know this, know all the world besides . . . . és) sh? 28. ass cae See i. 


These predictions Are to the world in general as to Cassar Set Sng Bin Hae Ser fe: Se 
The most noble blood of all this world . ‘ 

O world, thou wast the forest to this hart; And this, indeed, O ‘world, the heart of thee oe) iti. 
But yesterday the word of Czsar might Have stood nea theworld . ....... iii, 
The foremost man ofall this world. . ee. verge at WO as AVS 
Nature might stand up And say to all the world, ‘ This was a . man ! a in Re RE OE a, ae 
How goes the world, sir, now?— Why, see younot? . ....... +... Macbeth, ii. 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world Have soincensed . . . . 1 ee 0 + «Gi. 
I am reckless what I do to spite the world . . . hi 
Let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, ‘Ere a we will are our ‘meali in fear ge AM 
I remember now I am in this earthly world; where to do harm Is often laudable . . . . iv. 
I gin to be aweary of the sun, And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone a 2, 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, Seem to me all the uses of this world! . . Hamelet, i. 
To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand. . . . . . ii. 
What ’s the news ?— None, my lord, but that the world’s grown honest. . . . . . . | i. 
The beauty of the world! the paragon ofanimals!. . . . Eee, ok ae Me Oe 
The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history : 

Thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen About the world have times twelve thirties been 
Thou shalt live in this fair world behind, Honoured, beloved. . 
This world is not foraye . . . 1. 2. © © we e@ 
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To this point I stand, That both the worlds I give to negligence, Let come what comes . ._ iv. 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw! v. 
Thou art slain; No medicine in the world can do thee good. . . . 1... ss. es. ™ 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, To tell my story. . . . . 2. +6 « « « Ys 
Let me speak to the yet unknowing world How these things came about. . ..... = V.~ 
This is the excellent foppery of the world . . . . 2. 1. 6 «e+ + «© © es) King Lear, i. 
I think the world’s asleep . . ee a , vio Ge gee VB a, hk wk GE a 28S Bae Ses A 
Thou must make a dullard of the world: ae ee ae ee ee oe | 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, Will not be rubbed nor stopped! i Re ae “A 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain . ._ iii. 
All-shaking thunder, Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! . . . . . ii 
O world! But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, Life would not yield ic age. . iv. 
This great world Shall so wear outto nought . . 1. 1. 6 6 6 ew ee ee we ee 


Wor tp. — For some must watch, while some must sleep: So runs the world away. . Hamilet, iii. 2. 
When churchyards yawn and hel] itself breathes out Contagion to this world . . . . | «ili. 2. 
In the corrupted currents of this world Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. . . . ili. 3. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, To give the world assurance of aman. . . . . iil. 4. 
Says she hears There’s tricks i’ the world; and hems, and beats her heart ..... . iv. 5. 
As the world were now but to begin, Antiquity forgot, custom notknown . ... . . © iv. 5. 
Who shall stay you? — My will, not all the world . . . fn ee el ee AVS: 
The more pity that great folk should have countenance in this world to drown: eo . 0 WE 
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Yet you see how this world goes. — I see it feelingly . . .. . ee ee eT e's) 
A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with hae ears. ww ew ee ew AV. 
Your business of the world hath so an end, And machination ceases . . . ov 


He hates him much That would upon the rack of this tough world Stretch him out iofiger oo 
An abuser of the world, a practiser Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. . . . . . Othello, i. 
Little of this great world can I speak, More than pertains to feats of broil and battle . . . . 1. 
My story being done, She gave me for my pains a world of sighs . . . 2. 6. 1. © 6 ee ei 
I have looked upon the world for four times seven years . 2. 2 6 2 6 6 ee ee ee 
The gravity and stillness of your youth The world hath noted . . . 3) tae 
Nor ali the drowsy syrups of the world, Shall ever medicine thee to that peer sleep 6 cee. SH 
Take note, take note, O world, To be direct and honest is notsafe . . . . . . «© «© « Sik 
I will catechize the world for him . . se Sed ey OR Ty 
Put in every honest hand a whip To lash the rascals naked through the world S.A te ay SAV 
To do the act that might the addition earn Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me ._ iv. 
Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? . . . . By A ca Ae Spot ae oh cg EIN 
The world’s a huge thing: it is a great price Forasmall vice. . . . 1... 6. es iv. 
Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong For the whole world . . 2. . . 6 6 ee ee iv. 
Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the world . . . . a ee ee AV: 
If heaven would make me such another world Of one entire aad perfect chiyeolite ae ae v. 
Whose quality, going on, The sides o’ the world may danger .... . . Ant.and Cleo. i. 
What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to edge O’ the world . . . . . 1 6 ee) Ol 
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The least wind i’ the world will blow them down. . . Be wi. tee ae, Sat dee Leeann Be ae Me ts 
The greater cantle of the world is lost With very jenorance eS ass oe: Bo ane a Se EO: 
When half to half the world opposed, he being The meered question: Wes hig Yah, Aes ine He 8. Spe SIM AS 
From which the world should note Something particular. . . . ioe Sk ee A 


Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nooked world Shall bear the olive freely og as Re AVEO 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from The world’s great snare uncaught? . . . . . iv. 8 
Let the world rank me in register A master-leaver anda fugitive . . . 1... 6 + es IQ. 
That noble countenance, Wherein the worship of the whole world lies . . lv. 14. 
O sun, Burn the great sphere thou movest in! darkling stand The varying shore ¢ ro the ‘world iv. 15. 
The round world Should have shook lions into civil streets . . . 1. 2. 6 » Vv. X- 
In the name lay A moiety of the world . . Be ie Ma eR AAR, ees ee oS v.1 
We could not stall together In the whole world eat. ae ot soe a ae -ler ety” Wee pe ve 1 
Sole sir o’ the world, I cannot project mine own cause so well ete aA aK cap eh HE GS pale SEE ae ts 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world It is not worth leave-taking ne cs eh tee Ee 
They are people such That mend upon the world . . . . . . «w+ se) Cymbeline, ii. 4 
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Wor-p. — Swelled so much that it did almost stretch The sides 0’ the world . . . Cymbeline, iii. 
This story The world may readinme . . ae a ee ee ee ae a eae | 
This twenty years This rock and these demesnes have been my world . 2. 2. 1 ee © OMe 
Rides on the posting winds and doth belie All corners of the world . . . . . 6 6 + «iit 
I’ the world’s volume Our Britain seems as of it, but not in’t . 2... 1 1 ee ew ww) Ct 
Yet reverence, That angel of the world, doth make distinction . . . . . 2. 6. 6 © © « JW. 
From this most bravest vessel of the world Struck the main-top! . . . . iv. 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin The fashion, less without and more within: eM 
Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment Nobler than that it covers. . . ... +... 
Does the world go round? How come these staggersonme? . ..... ++ «+ «+ WV. 


And I must lose Two of the sweet’st companions in the world . . . .... + +. s VW. 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, Whirring me from my friends . . . . . Pertcles, iv. 
Worvp.inc. — Thou makest a testament As worldlings do. . . « As You Like It, ii. 
A foutre for the world and worldlings base! I speak of Africa and peldea) joys. .2 Henry IV. v. 
Wor-p iy. — The weariest and most loathed worldly life. . . . . . « Meas. for Meas. iii. 


N eglecting worldly ends, all dedicated To closeness and the bettering of my mind . Zesepest, i. 
Mine ear is open and my heart prepared : The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold Richard 11. iii. 
In common worldly things, ’tis called ungrateful . . . . . 1. 6 « « © «Richard 117, ii. 
I have but an hour Of love, of worldly matters and direction. . . . . . . . + « Othello, i. 
Worm. — Poor worm, thou art infected! This visitation showsit . . . . ». . . Tempest, ili. 
Thou dost fear the soft and tender fork Of a poor worm . . . « « « Meas. for Meas. iii. 
What grace hast thou, thus to reprove These worms for loving ? > ~ - « « Love's L. Lost, iv. 
O brave touch! Could not a worm, an ae dosomuch?... .. . Mid. N. Dream, iii. 


Gilded tombs do worms infold . . . . » ee 6 0 « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten them » + «© « « As You Like It, iv. 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms! . . . . Lam. of the Shrew,v 


But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, Feed on her damask cheek . . « Twelfth Night, ii. 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms andepitaphs . . . ..... . . . . « Richard 11. iii. 
Civil dissension is a viperous worm... 6 1 ee ew ww we ww OL Henry VI. iii. 
The smallest worm will turn being trodden on. . . . . . .. «© « « « «3 Henry VI. ii. 
The worm of conscience stil) begnaw thy soul! . . . . : . . . Richard 117. i. 
Asis the bud bit with an envious worm, Ere he can spread his sweet leaves: to the air Rom. & Fx. i. 
A round little worm Pricked from the lazy finger ofamaid . . . . . 2. 6 2. 2 © ee wk 
They have made worms’ meat of me. . . ee ae eee ee ee | 
Here will I remain With worms that are thy chamber-maids . Sith oh. ke ae a Ee ee 
The worm that’s fled Hath nature that in time will venom breed. . . . . . « Macbeth, iii. 
A certain convocation of politic worms are e’en athim. . . . . « Hamlet, iv. 
Your worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures else: to fat US kw we ow ee oe OV: 
A man may fish with the worm that hath eat ofaking. . . . + 2. «6 «© © ee © © AV, 
And eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. . eed: a eg a, AV 
Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no iowool . . . « « King Lear, iii. 
I such a fellow saw; Which made me thinka manaworm...... +. .+... iv. 


The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk . . 2 0 et) Othello, iii. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, That kills and pains or? . « . Ant. and Cleo. v. 
But this is most fallible, the worm’s an odd worm . . ae oes OR ces, “e™ Shy: Tet. Jes. “Ga at ee oA 
You must think this, look you, that the worm will do his kind gi. We Be as et aaa ae re en OM 
The worm is not to be trusted but in the keeping of wise people . . . v. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue Outvenomsall the worms sof Nile C ‘ywebelinest iii. 
I trod upon a worm against my will, But I wept forit . . . . » 0 « « e © Pevicles, iv. 


WoRM-HOLES. — Picked from the worm-holes of long-vanished days” ~ 0 © oe . Henry V. ii. 
Wormwoon. — Weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain. . . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v 
Worss. — The worst are no worse, ifimagination amendthem ... . . Mid. N. Dream, v 
When he is best, he is a little worse thana man. . . . « Mer. of Venice, i. 
The apprehension of the good Gives but the greater feeling to the worse... Richard /1. 3. 
All goes worse than I have power totell . . ‘ fa epic. Gok Se WO tee ae ther we SS 
I never saw a fellow worse bested, Or more afraid to fight 2 0 eo ew ww 0 2 Henry VI. ii. 
To fear the worst oft cures the worse. 2 2. 2 6 1 6 0 e 0 e oe oe « L808. and Cress. iii. 
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Worse.—We know each other well.— We do ; and long to know each other worse 7702. & Cress. iv. 1. 


I am the youngest of that name, for fault of aworse . . . . . . . Romeoand Juliet, ji. 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things!. . . . ... . mat Cesar, i 1. 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. . . ee 2 oe AL 
1 pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse ; Question enrages ‘tin 50 Map bis . Macbeth, ii. 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, Which is too nigh your person. . . p> 23 iv. 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: Thus bad begins and worse remains behind se a Hawmleh ill. 
Thou worse than any name, read thine ownevil . . 2. 1. 6. 6. 6 eee ee 6A tng Lear, v 

Let worse follow worse, till the worst of all follow . . . ‘ - « « Ant. and Cleo. i. 


Worser. — Throw away the worser part of it, And live the purer with the other half Haslet, iii. 
WorsuiP.—I did adore a twinkling star, But now I worship a celestial sun 7wo Gen. of Verona, ii. 
I belong to worship and affect In honour honesty . . . . Henry VIII. 4. 
That all the world will be in love with night And pay no worship ‘6 the eatish: sun Row. and Ful. iii. 
That noble countenance, Wherein the worship of the whole world lies . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 1 
WorshiPFuL.— But this is worshipful society And fits the mounting spirit like myself Azag Fohn, i. 
WoRSsHIPPER. — I adore The sun, that looks upon his worshipper . ... . . All’s Well,i 
Worst. — That I may know The worst that may befall me in this case. . . Mid. N. Dream, i. 
The worst are no worse, ifimagination amend them ........ v. 
When he is worst, he is little better than a beast. . . ie ees cae ler. of Venice. 1. 
If you be afeard to hear the worst, Then let the worst niteard fall on your head King Fohn, iv. 
Mine ear is open and my heart prepared: The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold Richard /1, iii. 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, and decay ; The worst is death, and death will have hisday . . iii. 
I play the torturer, by smal] and small To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken... iii. 
The tent that searches To the bottom of the worst . . . . 2. . « « «© Tvrot. and Cress. ii. 
To fear the worst oft cures the worse. . . igs Sa Sin cba oie SS UE Ue er ee, A SO 
Is the worst well? very well took, i’ faith ; wisely; wisely . . . . . Romeoand Fultet, ii. 
He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer The worst that man can breathe . Zimon of Athens, iii. 
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Now I am bent to know, By the worst means, the worst . . . ~ « « « Macbeth, iii. 
‘Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward To what they: were before a ee ee ee 
To be worst, The Jowest and most dejected thing of fortune . . . . « King Lear, iv. 1. 
The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst Owes nothing to thy blasts 2 yay hao Seer ee IM 
Who is’t can say, ‘I am at the worst’? I am worse thane’erIT was... ...... iw 
The worst is not So long as we can say, ‘This isthe worst’. . . 2. 2 6 - 6 «© +» © e IW 
We are not the first Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst . . . . . . +. V3. 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended By seeing the worst. . . . . . . « Othello, i. 3. 
O heavy ignorance! thou praisest the worst best. 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee OH 
Give thy worst of thoughts The worst of words . . 2. «© 2 6 + 6 ee ee ili. 3. 
I do not fear the flaw; It hath done to me the worst . . ‘ Povices | ili, 1. 
Worth. —’T is an office of great worth, And you an officer fit for the place Two Cen: of Verona, i. 2. 
I know the gentleman To be of worth and worthy estimation . 2. 2. 1 1. 2 6 ee ee) (M4. 
Far behind his worth Comes all the praises that 1 now bestow . . . . . 2 ee ee eso 
His worth is warrant for his welcome hither . ... . ee. ce Se oR, ae See, 
All I can is nothing To her whose worth makes other warthies nothing: Gtk Sage Be ty Oe SS. AE 
Were testimonies against his worth and credit. . . . . . . . +. « Meas. for Meas. v.11. 
What we have we prize not to the worth Whiles we enjoy it. . . . . . . . Much Ado, iv. t. 
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I am less proud to hear youtell my worth . . . 0 © 2 ee e © ©. « Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
Even now worth this, And now worth nothing. . . . . 6 « « . . « + Mer. of Venice, i.1. 
Your worth is very dear in my regard. . . 2. 6 6 6 8 oe ee we ee ee ee ew 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth 2. . 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 


If you accept them, then their worth is great . . . « « Lam. of the Shrew, iic i. 
The longer kept, the less worth: off with’t while’ ‘is randibie-s we 2 ww . All’s Well, ici 
Where death and danger dogs the heels of worth. . . . a ee ee ae ee eee 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth That he Snesweigh $60 light ne iil. 4. 
Were my worth as is my conscience firm, You should find better dealing. Twelfth Night i lil, 3 
To his image, which methought did promise Most venerable worth, did I devotion. . . ii. 4 
Sorry Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty. . . . . « « Winter's Tiles w I 


I would that I were low laid in my grave: I am not worth this coil that? smade forme King Fohn, ii. 1. 
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Worth. — By the glorious worth of my descent, This arm shall doit . . . . . Richard IJ. i. 
I know a trick worth two of that, 7? faith . . . . . 2. 2 2 © © © © e OE sake LV. ii. 
His health was never better worth than now . . . bo ose 18h ae . iv. 
More will I do; Though all that I can do is nothing worth a ae a Hears V. iv. 


Marriage is a matter of more worth Than to be dealt in by attorneyship . . . %&tHenry VI v. 
What were ’t worth to know The secret of your conference?. . . . . . . Henry VIJII. ii. 
How was it?— Well worth the seeing . . oS aa ee, -y . iv. 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, Grows daitity BE his worth. a ae Troi. endl Cress. i. 
She is not worth what she doth cost The holding . . Pa ae ae ae : il. 
Imagined worth Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse see eas On Oa ee ge oe Ga 
Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel . . a ee a ee ee | 
I'll nothing do on charge: to her own worth She, shall be prized: ae a ee ee ee ee | 
By some chance, Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends . . . . Cortolanus, iv. 
They are but beggars that can count their worth . . . . . . . . «. Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
You have added worth unto’t and lustre. . . . 2 se e © Limon of Athens, i. 

Your cause of sorrow Must not be measured by Bis worth . wee ww ew ew we Macbeth, v. 
He’s worth more sorrow, And that I’llspendforhim. . ........ v. 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. . . 1... 6 we ew ew Ki ing Leary i. 

He that helps him take all my outward worth. . . . . . 2 6 se © © © eae | 
I know my price, I am worth no worsea place . . . 2. 1. 1 + + ee we te we Othello, i. 
By the worth of man’s eternal soul. . . . ; ae & Sixt bas. MMS 


Ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, Comes deared by being lacked we Gig wee A nt. and Cleo. i. 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot A dram of worth be drawn . . C hie ill. 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, By tasting of our wrath? . . . 
WortTHuIEs. — Where several worthies make one dignity. . .  % Love $ L. ae iv. 
Wor THuHINEss. — No such mirrors as will turn Your hidden worthiness into youreye Fulius eeihe i. 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, Will change to virtue and to worthiness . 
He is a good one, and his worthiness Does challenge much respect. . . — " Othello, i ii. 
Wortuy.—I neither feel how she should be loved nor know how she should be worthy Much i 
He is not quantity enough for that Worthy’s thumb. . . - « « . » Love's L. Lost, v 
With many things of worthy memory, which now shall die in ‘oblivion ‘ Tam. of the Skrew, iv. 
She is of good esteem, Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth. . . . é iv. 
I am not worthy of the wealth I owe, Nor dare I say ’tis mine, and yet itis . . Au ’s Well, ii. 
Wherein villanous, but in all things? wherein worthy, but in nothing? . . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
There should be one amongst ’em, by his person, More worthy this place than myself Henry VIII. i. 
Worthy of arins! as welcome as to one That would be rid of such anenemy TJ vot. and Cress. iv. 
He will, after his sour fashion, tell yon What hath proceeded worthy note ae Fulius Cesar, i. 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. . . . . 1. 2 e © 2 é ge OS ok ae EAMG 
His glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy . . . . 6 » «© «© «© «© «© « ; ili. 
They are worthy To inlay heaven with stars .. . ; Bas ae ks 1G “ymbeline, v 
WottTinG. — The gods themselves, Wotting no more than I, are ignorant . . » Winter's Tale, iii. 
Wou.p. — I would you were as I would have yoube! . ..... =. =. Twelfth Night, iii. 
Would all were well! but that will never be . . . 1. 2. 6 6 6 « es « Richard 111. i. 
‘Well, well, we know,’ or ‘We could, anifwe would’. . . .... =... « Hamlet, i. 
That we would do, We should do when we would . . . 1. 2 1 6 7 te ee we te ee AVG 
This ‘would’ changes And hath abatements and delays . . . . 6 «© «© 6 «© © © es UW. 
Wounp. — The private wound is deepest: O time most accurst!. . . . wo Gen. of Verona, v. 
A little western flower, Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound . Mid. N. Dream, ii. 
And every word in it a gaping wound, Issuing life-blood . . . . . . =. Mer. of Venice, iii. 
Searching of thy wound, I have by hard adventure found mineown . . . As You Like It, ii. 
Wounds invisible That love’s keen arrows make . . . . pe “arn werd, Be AE ate til. 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound By making many Bo ae a ae me AB Ki ie. John, v. 
The dire aspect Of civil wounds ploughed ap with neighbours’ sword. . . . . Richard //.i. 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, And wounds the earth, if nothing else. . . . ov. 
I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, To be so pestered with a popinjay 1 Henry LV. i. 
All those wounds, Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took . . bee fee Sohles 8h eds 
Never did base and rotten policy Colour her working with such deadly wounds e weet we 
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Wounp. — May salve The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. . . . . «1 Henry IV. iii. 
Can honour set to a leg? no: or an arm? no: of take away the grief of awound? no. . v. 


1 am loath to gall a new-healed wound . 


oe © 6 « . 2 Henry 7 V. i. 
Show his scars, And say, ‘ These wounds I had o on Crispin’ 8 day’ o 0 6 6 tw et) Henry V. iv. 
Words would add more anguish than the wounds. . . . 2. e © ee - -2 Henry V1. ii. 
The wound of peace is surety, Surety secure . ee ww ew ww te) Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves. . . 2. 1 1 1 ee ee ew we ee ew) Oh 
That [I may give the local wound a name . ‘ ps sae eek. See ae 
I have some wounds upon me, and they smart To hear themselves semenibertd . Coriolanus, i. 
He jests at scars that never felta wound. . . . . . . . + -« «© « Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds . . . . Fulius Cesar, iii. 
And put a tongue In every wound of Czsar that should move : The éianes of Rome torse ._ iii. 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, Or memorize another Golgotha . . Macéeth, i. 
So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; They smack of honour both . . .... .is 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes . . . . 1 1 ee ee ee ee ee 
Each new day a gash Is added to her wounds. . x0 Ss 8, iv. 
As I am an honest man, I thought you had received. some ‘bodily woud ; ose. See " Othello, i ii. 
How poor are they that have not patience! What wound did ever heal but by degrees? . . ii. 
I had a wound here that was like a T, But now’tismadeanH. .. . . . Ant. and Cleo. iv. 
WRANGLE. — It makes me almost ready to wrangle with mine own honesty . . Merry Wives, ii. 
I am ready to distrust mine eyes And wrangle with my reason . . . . . . welf/th Night, iv. 
WRANGLER.—The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a truce And did him service 7702. and Cress. il. 
WRap. — Why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? . . . . . . Hamlet,v 
WRrapPED. — I am wrapped in dismal thinkings. . . . ..... . . .« All’s Well, v. 
WraTuh. — Come not within the measure of my wrath . . . 2... _ Two Gen. of Verona, v. 


Oberon is passing felland wrath . . 1. 1 1 1 ee ew ew we we Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


They are in the very wrath of love. . . : . -« « As You Like lt, v 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath And sullen presage of your: own deca, . . . King Fohn, i. 
That ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage Presented to the tears of soft remorse . . . iv. 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath . 2 1 1 we ew ee ee ee Bensy VI. in. 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath . . . . . « King Lear, i. 
Without the form of justice, yet our power Shall do a courtesy to our wrath ee eae, ae ee | 
It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to give place to the devil wrath . . . . . Othello, ii. 
Thou hadst been better have been born a dog Than answer my waked wrath!. . . . . © Wil 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, By tasting of our wrath? . . . Cymbeline,v 
WRATHFUL. — The wrathful skies Gallow the very wanderers of the dark. . . . King Lear, iui. 
WRATHFULLY. — Gentle friends, Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully . . $xdius Cesar, ii. 
WRATH-KINDLED gentlemen, be ruled by me; Let’s purge thischoler. . . . . Richard //.1. 


Wreak. — Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, His fits, his frenzy? . . . Zetus Andron. iv. 
WREATH. — Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths . . . . . . . Richard ///. 1. 


Like the wreath of radiant fire On flickering Phebus’ front. . . . . . . . King Lear,ii. 
Wreck. — The direful spectacle of the wreck. . : . « Tempest, i. 
Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of sea? Buried some ‘dear friend? o- ‘Com. of Errors, v. 
A wreck past hope he was: His life I gave him . . . . « Twelfth Night, v. 
On this day let seamen fear no wreck ; No bargains break that: are aot this day invade King Sohn, in. 
We see the very wreck that we must suffer . . . . 2 « « Richard 11. ii. 
Unavoided is the danger now, For suffering so the ¢: causes re our Pereck’. Be. ke Sy Ud ke, et a 
The commonwealth hath daily runto wreck . . . . 2. 6 « ee ew ee 2 Henry VI.1. 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks. . . . «© 2 ee ee ee « Richard 111. i. 
What wreck discern you in me Deserves your pity?. . . . . Cymbeline, i. 
WRECKED. — As men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be washed off the next tide Henry V. iv. 
Wren. — The throstle with his note so true, The wren with little quill. . . Aud. MN. Dream, ii. 
Would be thought No better a musician than the wren. . . . . . « . Mer. of Venice, v. 
The world is grown so bad, That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch Richard 111, 1. 
The poor wren, The most diminutive of birds, will fight . . . ~ . . « « « Macbeth, iv. 


WRENCH awe from fools and tie the wiser souls To thy false seeming! . « « Meas. for Meas. ii. 
A noble nature May catch awrench . . . 1 2. we ee ew ee wt Limon of Athens, ii 
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WRENCHING. — Your manner of wrenching the true cause the false way . . . .2 Henry IV. ii. 
WRESTLE. — To wish him wrestle with affection . . . . . . . . 6 « « + Muth Ado, iii. 
To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit . . . . 2. 2 6 6 ee ew et «AS You Like It, i. 
Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. . . . oa et Gas re es 
WRESTLED. — You have wrestled well and overtirown More than your enemies ......i1. 
Wretcu. — A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, A living-dead man. Com. of Errors, v 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch Uncapable of pity. . . . . . . Mer. of Venice, iv. 
A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew . . . - . . Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 
Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! Thou little valiauit, great in villany! . . King Fokn, iii. 


But, look, where sadly the poor wretch comes reading . . . . . .. .. + + Hamlet, ii, 
_ A wretch whom nature is ashamed Almost to acknowledge hers. . . . . . King Lear, i 1. 
Tremble, thou wretch, That hast within thee undivulged crimes, Unwhipped of justice . . iii. 
The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst Owes nothing to thy blasts . . . . . .~ iv. 
A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch, Past speaking of inaking! . ... . iv. 
Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, But I do love thee! . . Be lee od Othello, iii. 
WRETCHED. — O, how wretched Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! Henry VIIT. iii. 
A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, We bid be quiet when we hear it cry Com. of Errors, ii. 
That I am wretched Makes thee the happier . . . . . « « 6 King Lear, iv. 


W RETCHEDNESS.—To see wretchedness o’ercharged And duty in his service perishing MN. Dream,v v. 


My wretchedness unto a row of pins, They’ll talk of state . . . . . . « « Richard Tl. iii. 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself. . . 2. 2. 2 0 6 6 6 «© © © © @ ee AV, 
What can happen To me above this wretchedness? . . 0 we ew « Henry VITTI. iii. 
Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness, And fearest to die? . - « « Romeoand Fuliet, v. 
Is wretchedness deprived that benefit, To end itself by death? . . . . . . . King Lear, iv. 
WRETCHED’ST. — He was the wretched’st thing when he was young. . . . . Richard //J. ii. 
WRETCHES. —Visit the speechless sick and still converse With groaning wretches Love's L. Lost, v. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm King Leaz, iii. 


Take physic, pomp; Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel . . . . 1. 1 iii. 
Poor wretches that depend On greatness’ favour dream asI have done... . C SS Meblinen 
WRING. — Sit you down, And let me wring your heart . . . . . « Hamlet, iii. 
’T is all men’s office to speak patience To those that wring under the load of sorrow Much Ado,v 


WRINKLE. — With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come .. . - . Mer. of Venice, i. 
Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! And quartered in her heart ! . . King Sohn, ii. 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage Richard 1/. i. 
Whose youth and freshness Wrinkles Apollo’s, and makes stale the morning Trot. and Cress. ii. 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth. . . . 2. 1. + 6 1 ee ee e Keng Lear, i. 

Writ. — O that I had been writ down an ass! . . . . « Much Ado, iv. 
However they have writ the style of gods And made a push at chance and sufferance . . .- V. 
Writ o’ both sides the leaf, margent andall .... 2 ee ew to Love's L. Lost, v. 
Whiter than the paper it writ on Is the fair hand that writ ox . . « Mer. of Venice, ii. 
So holy writ in babes hath judgement shown, When judges have been babes . . Adl’s Weill, ii. 
The very book indeed Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. . . . . Richard I/. iv. 
His weapons holy saws of sacred writ, His study is his tilt-yard . . . . « 2 Henry V1. i. 
Thus I clothe my naked villany With old odd ends stolen out of aed writ . . « Richard [7]. i. 


Boy! false hound! If you have writ your annals true. . . . . . . . « Cortolanus, v. 
Find what names the writing person hath here writ. . . . . « Romeo and Fuliet, i. 
O, give me thy hand, One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! Wl ee TR Ge 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. . . « « « « Ttmon of Athens, iv. 


We did think it writ down in our duty To let vou iow of j it . we ew tw ww ww eH amelet, i. 


For the law of writ and the liberty, these are the onlymen . . 2. 1. 6 . 2 + se ee) Oo 
WriTE till your ink be dry, and with your tears Moist itagain . . . Two Gen. of Verona, iii. 
To write and read comes by nature. . » ee « ee Much Ado, iii. 
Write down, that they hope they serve God: and. write God first go ae Mae BABS ee wh, Se ae AM 
O that he were here to write me down anass! . we rhs dit 36S <n las Sade le? Bs eae Vase oe. VE 
Will you then write me a sonnet in praise of my beauty? So a ee Re ae Ge oe 


Devise, wit; write, pen; for | am for whole volumes in folio . . . . . . Love's L. Lost, i. 
He writes brave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths . . . . As You Like I, iii. 
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Wrartr.— Let there be gall enough in thy ink, though thou write with a goose-pen 7we//th Night, iii. 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile This louring tempest... .. . . Richard //. i. 


He can write and read and cast accompt. . . . . + 6 «© © « «© © «© «) 2 Henry VI, iv. 
I have been so well brought up that I can write my name. . . . 6 « . © +» «© 2 es GW. 


Any man that can write may answera letter . . 2. 1. 1. 2 © 6 «© ©) Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 


I once did hold it, as our statists do, A baseness to write fair. . . . . . . . . Hamlet, v. 


Had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain to breed itin? . . . . 1.) 6King Lear, i. 
About it; and write happy when thou hast done. . . 2. 2. 2 6 1 ee we ew ew ew ee CUM, 
What wouldst thou write of me, if thou shouldst praise me? . . . 2 6 6 « «© Othello, ii. 


Writer. — Only get the learned writer to set down our excommunication ~ . « Much Ada, iii. 
All your writers do consent thatipseishe . . . 2. 2. 6. «© © « « « AS You Like It, v. 
This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile. . . . © . - . « «© 3 Henry IV. ii. 


WriTiIna. — For your writing and reading, let that appear when there is no need = J/uch Ado, iii. 
It would neither serve for the writing nor the tune . . . 1. 1. 1 ww we Love's L. Lost, i. 
For the nomination of the party writing to the person written unto. . . 2. av: 
Find what names the writing person hath here writ . . . 2. 2. 6 Rowe aad Sulit, i. 

WRITTEN. — Though it be not written down, yet forget not thatI am anass . . Much Ado, iv. 
That are written down old with all the characters of age . . 2. 1. 1. « 6 2 Henry IV. i. 


I crave our composition may be written, And sealed between us . . . . . Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
Wrona. — Do him not that wrong, To bear a hard opinion of his truth Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, To follow asitdraws! . . senleis Meas. it. 
You are i’ the wrong To speak before yourtime . . . . 2... we ee v. 
Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense... . . i de a om: of Breet ii. 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt, But wrong not that oe with a more contempt . ii. 
So it doth appear By the wrongs I suffer and the blows Il bear. . . . .... oa AM 


But so I am apt to do myself wrong . . 2 2 6 «© © © © © © © © ww Much A do, ii. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out. 2. 2. 2. 6. 2 1 8 6 ee ew we ew we we ww Ce 
Let no comforter delight mine ear But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. . . 2. V. 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, Gives her fame which never dies . . 2. +... 6 « VW. 
I have seen the day of wrong through the little hole of discretion . . . . . Love’s L. Lost, v 
You do me wrong, good sooth, you do, In such disdainful manner me to woo Mid. N. Dream, ii. 


You do me now more wrong In making question of my uttermost . . . . . Mer. a Venice, i 1. 
If you poison us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not saa Pat nae ~ .) oAihe 
What judgement shall I dread, doing no wrong? . . ee Re we oe VS 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, And curb this cruel devil of his will . Sin Soa OE ee AVE 
By yonder moon I swear you do me wrong. . . . es aon 


#4 eo Mh 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me... . . As Vou Like It, i. 
Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er wrong thee? . . . ase Tam. of the Shrew, ii. 
You do me double wrong, To strive for that which resteth in my choice . “Gees alan Be oe Me 
The more my wrong, the more his spite appears. . . . 1 6 6 ee ew we we ee OW, 
Love all, trust a few, Do wrong to none. . . - 2. 6 + 2 2 ee we «All's Well, i. 
The wrongs I have done thee stir Afresh within me. . . . . . . . « « Winter's Tale, v. 
Oppressed with wrongs and therefore fulloffears . .. . oe 0 © 1 King Sohn, iii. 


When law can do no right, Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong . id i ta Git sy, See id 
Since law itself is perfect wrong, How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? Re fe SK 
I must pocket up these wrongs. . he. eo cay wha: hh Bea ge oo Ge 


All things that you should use to do me wrong “Deny their office Bi ast AO ce. ciel NS a ee AM 
Your fears, which, as they say, attend The steps of wrong . ...... 2.2... . «9M. 
How long Shall tender duty make me suffer biti see ew ew ww wt Rithard IT, ii. 


'*T is shame such wrongs are borne In him. . eee. ver ae Ca. ote Se we 
I beseech your grace Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye oR a ete ats a ca a ae 
To rouse his wrongs and chase them tothe bay . . . . ‘ Sele ie ie a AG 


He does me double wrong That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue a ep RS es Og 
You will not pocket up wrong: art thou not ashamed? ..... . . + « HenryJV. iii. 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong. .- . . - . . ae ane ee er ae) 
I wil] take it as a sweet disgrace And make thee rich for doing me such cour . 2 Henry LV. i, 
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- Itis plain pocketing up of wrongs. . 6 6 6 6 1 6 ew ee ew ww ww ot Henry V. iii. 2, 
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WRONG. — Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. . . . .. . 3 Henry VI. iii. 
I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. ee ER. Se Se Oe BK, Bs ee RAPA TIS; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame . . . . 2. 6. 6 © © ee we ee UW 
To persist In doing wrong extenuates not wrong. . . . . . . . « Tvot. and Cress. ii. 
Think’st thou it honourable for a noble man Still to remember winnze?: . « « Cortolanus, v 


We will solicit heaven and move the gods To send down Justice for to wreak our wrongs 77. And. iv. 


And make his wrongs His outsides, to wear them like his raiment. . . . Lemon of Athens, iii. 


If wrongs be evils and enforce us kill, What folly ’tis to hazard lifefor il! 2 2. wwe. OH 
Such heaps and sums of love and wealth As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs . v. 
Now breathless wrong Shall sit and pant in your great chairs ofease. . . . . 1. +.) UY. 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls That welcome wrongs . . . . $ulins Cesar, ii. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong . . i RB Oe) ne Se 


If thou consider rightly of the matter, Ceear has had area ae fey ae “ee ev IGS ee Bee GLE 
I rather choose To wrong the dead, to wrong myselfand you . . . 2. 2 2 6 6 © © © id 


This sober form of yours hides wrongs . . . oo er at: Lee Pel IG ee AS Ste Gt Gy A 
You wrong me every way ; you w rong me, Brutus ae ae oe ee ee 
Wear thou thy wrongs: The title isaffeered! . . 2 ee ww ew ew we Macbeth, iv. 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, The pangs of despised love . Hanzlet, iii. 
Called me sot, And told me I had turned the wrong side out . . . . «SO. King Lear, iv. 
He ‘]] not feel wrongs Which tie him to an answer . . . 9h ces Cake. SH She Ee OE 
Milk-livered man! That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head ne arenes So Se! Ya a RD ee ods ca, SME 
Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth Shall nothing wrong him . . . «© . «Othello, ii. 
Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong For the whole world. . . «© 2. 1 2 6 + 6 &) iv. 
Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the world 2... 6. 6 ee ee ee ee te vy 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong . . . . 6 2 6 8 8 ; , F 
I never do him wrong, But he does buy my injuries, to be friends . . . . . . Cymbeline, i. 


WRONGED. — She is wronged, she is slandered, she is undone... . . . . Much Ada, iv. 
WRoOnNGER. — If you would know your wronger, look on me . . 2. 6 + 6 + te te te te OM 
WRONGFULLY. — The which if wrongfully, Let heaven revenge . . . . . . . Richard /1/. i. 


Wronc ty. — Wouldst not play false, And yet wouldst wrongly win. . . . . . «Macbeth, i. 
Wrotn. —J’il keep my oath, Patiently to bear my wroth . . . : . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
WrovuGutT. — Thy honourable metal may be wrought From that it ts = disposed . Fulius Caesar, i. 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought Perplexed inthe extreme . . . . . Othello, v. 


WRY-NECKED. — Vile squealing of the wry-neckec fife . . . . . . . « « Mer. of Venice, ii. 


X. 


i eo ee eo 


2. 
2. 


5. 


XANTHIPPE. — As curst and shrewd As Socrates’ Xanthippe, ora worse . Zam. of the Shrew, i. 2. 


Y. 


YARD. — I am in the waist two yards about; but I am now about no waste . . Merry Wrves, i. 
Thou thimble! Thou yard, three-quarters, half-vard, quarter, nail! . . Zam. of the Shrew, iv. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with me. . . .1 Henry IV. ii. 
It is written, that the shoemaker should meddle with his yard . . . . . Romeoand ¥utliet, i. 
I will delve one yard below their mines, And blow them at the moon. . . « Hamlet, iti. 

YARE.—Be yare in thy preparation, for thy assailant is quick, skilful and deadly Twelfth Night, ti. 

YARELY. — Fall to’t, yarely, or we run ourselves aground . . . 0.0.0.0... Tempest, \. 
Those flower-soft hands, That yarely frame the office . . . . . . . + « Ant. and Cleo. ii. 

Yarn. — The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together. . . . . AU/’s Weil, iv. 


3. 


“eae ewe 


All the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence did but fill Ithaca full of moths . . . Cortolanus, i. 3. 


Yawn, — When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out Contagion to this world Hamlet, iii. 2. 
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Yawn. — And that the affrighted globe Should yawn at alteration . . . . . . . Othello, vy. 


Y aAwninG.— Now will [ dam up thts thy yawning mouth For swallowing the treasure 2 Henry 1/. iv. 


The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums Hath rung night’s yawning peal... Alacbeth, iii. 
Y-cLap. — Her grace in speech, Her words y-clad with wisdom’s majesty. . . . 2 /lenry V'/. i. 
YEAR.—His years but young, but his experience old ; Hishead unmellowed Zzvo0 Gen. of Verona, ii. 

Compound with him by the year, and let him abide here with you...) Aleas. for Meas. iv. 

Her sober virtue, years and modesty, Plead on her part some cause to you unknown C. of F rr. iii. 

Dost thou not suspect my place? dost thou not suspect my years? . 2...) Aluch Ado, iv. 

Go, tenderness of years 6. ww wwe ee oer - . Love's L. Lost, iii. 

That smiles his cheek in years and knows the trick To make my lady laugh Be tee Sip SiR! nye ge 7 

O cross! too high to be enthralled to low. — Or else misgratfed in respect of years Aid. NV. Dream, i. 

Nor is my whole estate Upon the fortune of this present year . 2. . . .) . Mer. of Venice, i i 

Let his lack of years be no impediment to let him Jack a reverend estimation . . Iv. 

Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for your years . . . . . . WAS ¥ ou Like Tt, i: 

From seventeen years till now almost fourscore Here lived I, but now live here nomore. . ii. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; But at fourscore it is too latea week. . . . i. 

Time's pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven year... oe 22. oe 

He is not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall: His leg is but so so; saa vet ‘ets ‘well . re 1 5 

The poor world is almost six thousand years old... 6... we ee ee ee ee 

Myself am struck in years, I must confess . . 2... 1. ee ee) Lam. of the Shrew, ii. 

Would God would serve the world so all the year! 2 2. 6. 1 ww ww eee AM’ Well, i. 

Grew a twenty years removed thing While one would wink . . . 1... Twelfth Night, v. 

With heigh | the doxy over the dale, Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year Winter's Tale, iv. 

The year growing ancient, Not yeton summer’sdeath . . . 2... ee iv. 

Many years of happy days befal My gracious sovereign! . . . . 2... ee Rickard ZI. i. 

My companion peers, Take from my mouth the wish of happy years. . . . . en ee 

The language I have learned these forty years, My native English, now I must forego ee, el 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, Too far in years to bea pupil now . . . . ee we 


Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, Stands for my bounty. . . . .. . . . ~~ ii. 


And send him many years of sunshine days! . . . . bh eae. Gy 8 i dee eo Jae, see EME 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed For our advantage on the bilteec cross 1 Henry IV. i. 
If a!l the year were playing holidays, To sport would be as tedious as to work. ' i. 
Is it not strange that desire should so many years outlive performance? . . . .2 Honey IV. li. 
You like well and bear your years very well . . . . ae Ss a. a, eat Sam ay!) SH 


Let it go which way it will, he that dies this year is quit for the next . Bo oe.) Bp Fale aes ee > Se TL, 
As the vear Had found some months asleep and leaped them over... ww 1 1 ew we OV, 
We wi! eat a Jast year’s pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of caraways  . . ee ME 


Turning the accomplishment of many years Into an hour-glass . . . . . Hews V. Prol. 


Even in the downfall of his mellowed vears. 2. 2. 2. 0. 0. 6 ee ew et ee) 3 Henry VI. iii. 
Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous . . . : ~ . « . Richard 111. i. 
In his full and ripened years himself, No doubt, shall then and till then govern well fap Ae 
He could gnaw a crust at two hours old: ’T was full two years ere I could getatooth. . . ii. 
The untainted virtue of your years Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit. . . . . i 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, And each hour’s joy wrecked with a week of teen . lv. 
Make bold her bashful years with your experience; Prepare her ears to hear a wooer’s tale .__ iv. 
May he live Longer than I have time to tell his years! . . . . . 1. . ) .)©60 Henry VITI. ii. 


Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge, And manners. .- . ee . Titus Andron i. 
He that cuts off twenty years of life Cuts off so many years of fexting death . SFulius Cesar, iti. 
Live a thousand years, I shall not find myself soapttodie . . . . See 3 ee, 
Then there ’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half a year ao gS, ae Haile iii. 
I have heen sexton here, man and boy, thirty vears. . . wa We Be a ca a Tn Se OM 
The unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years brine: wiih them . . . . King Lear, 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, Have been Tom’s food for seven ies | a a aT 
You shall more command with years Than with your weapons . .. . « Othello, i. 


Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, Till now some nine moons wasted’ a ae 
In spite of nature, Of years, of country, credit, every thing 2... 1. 1 6 ee ee we ee 
Loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, manners and beauties. . . . . 1. 2 6 e+ ee ii 


So ais de as i ee: Sim an 
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Year. — I am declined Into the vale of years . . ae « « » Othello, iii. 
’T is nota year or two shows us a man: They are all but aiachi: anid: we all but food . . ili. 


Yeas. — My wooing mind shall be expressed In russet yeas and honest kersey noes ZL. L. Lust, v 


-YELLow. — Come unto these yellow sands, And then take hands. . . . .. . . Tempest, i. 
A little wee face, with.a little yellow beard, a Cain-coloured beard . . . . Merry Wives, i. 4. 
Rayed with the yellows, past cure of the fives. . . . . - «. + « « Lam. ofthe Shrew, iii. 2. 
Witha green and yellow melancholy She sat like siren onamonument. . 7wel//th NV ight, ii. 


Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs . ee Baie eee. se ses eae, SS es 
What is here? Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? . ~ «6 «6 Limon of Athens, iv. 
My way of life Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf . . . . . 6 «se . « Macbeth, v. 
The yellows, blues, The purple violets, and marigolds. . . . . . . . Pericles, iv. 
YELLowness.—I will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mine is edatiperous Merry We sves, i. 
Yevpinc. — Let us sit down and mark their yelping noise . . . . + « « « Lttus Andron. ii. 
Yzroman. — But, sir, now It did me yeoman’s service. . 2 0 ew ew et ew t) 6 Hamlet, v. 2. 
VERKED. — I had thought to have yerked him here under the ribs oe ee ew ew ew + Othello, i. 2. 


. YESTERDAY. — O, call back yesterday, bid time return! . . . . « « Richard 17, iii. 2. 
But yesterday the word of Czsar might Have stood against the world o 6 « SFulius Cesar, iii. 2. 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools The way to dusty death. . . . . . . Macbeth, v. 5. 
e ‘ e e ° e lV. e 


. « Hamlet, v. 
. Macbeth, iv. 


Yusty. — Though the yesty waves Confound and swallow saab up.. 
A kind of yesty collection, which carriesthem .. . fe) Wn at Tae 

Yew. — Gall of goat, and slips of yew Slivered in the moon’s peclines a se 

YizeL_p.—I yield upon great persuasion ; and partly to save your life .. . 


é e e e 


Much Ado, v 
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So live, so die, my lord, Ere I will yield my virgin patentup. . . . . . Mid. N. Dream, i.1. 


Yield Thy crazed title to my certain right . ; Go Ae By ee.” ah aN 


YigLper. — Some sleeves, some hats, from yielders all things catch . , — oo: 33 iii. 2, 


YieLpinc.—The fellow finds his vein, And yielding to him humours well his frenzy C. om. of Bpvorés iv. 
. « Love's L. Lost, i. 1. 


Yoke. — And thou wilt needs thrust thy neck intoa yoke ... . . .. 2. « « Much Ado, i. 
e e e e i. 


Whose unwished yoke My soul consents not to give sovereignty . . - . ‘Mid. 'N. Dreamci i. 


How well this yielding rescues thee from shame! . . . 2. . «.s 


In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke. . . . 2. . 1. 2 ws 


The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain, The ploughman lost his sweat. . . ii. 
How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? . . . 1. 2 1 2s e ee 2 Henry I Vai iii. 
We'll yoke together, like a double shadow. . . . . . 3 Henry V1. iv. 
And shake the yoke of i inauspicious stars From this world-wearied flesh . Romeo and Fuliet, v. 
Groaning underneath this age’s yoke . . . oe ew ew ww) Felines Caesar, i. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke ; It weeps, it ‘Bleeds: a . « « « Macbeth, iv. 


Yokes A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh Was that it was, for not being such asmile Cymbeline, iv. 


Yorick. — Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest . . . Hamedlet, v. 
Younc.—His years but young, but his experience old; His head unmellowed Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 
O’ my life, if I were young again, the sword shouldendit . ... . . . Merry Wives,i. 
Would I were young for your sake, Mistress Anne! . . Sita: Se &. a we He ae a 
You are not young, no more am [; go to, then, there ’s sympathy eT ae ae ee ee ee 
Both high and low, both rich and poor, Both young and old. . . . 2. 6 «© «© © + © «oi 


What I have done being young, or what would do Were I notold. . . .. . Much Ado, v. 


Had we fought, I doubt we should have been too young forthem . . v. 
Say, can you fast? your stomachs are tog young; And abstinence engenders maladies L. ‘L. "Lost, iv. 
Few taller are so young . . ee ee ee te ee a v. 
O spite! too old to be engaged to young’ a a ‘ a ee ee "Mid. NV. Driaw i. 


Things growing are not ripe until their season: Sol, being ounes till now ripe not to reason ii. 
Had you been as wise as bold, Young in limbs, in aidgemient old .... . «Mer. of Venice, ii. 
I never knew so young a body with soolda head. . . . 1 1 0 ee ee se we we ew ew IM, 


O wise young judge, how I do honourthee! . . . . 1. 6 © © © © © « iv. 
Come, come, elder brother, you are too young inthis . . . . +. +» + « Aé Vou Like It, i. 
There is not one so young and so villanous this day living eine a oe ae rae 
His mouth full of news. — Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young. . —:* 


Alas, he is too young ! yet he looks successfully . . . BY Ms Ge poe ae 


And says, if ladies be but young and fair, ‘They have the gift to know ite sé eee . i 
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Younc. —I will not burden thee; For, knowing thee to be but young and light Tame. of Shrew, ii: 


Led 
e: 


Even so it was with me when I was young. . 2 « All’s Well, i. 3. 
I am commanded here, and kept a coil with ‘Too young and ‘ the next year’ . 2...) 6 
To be young again, if wecould. . . . Sih, Veh Tah A oe Fes MOOS. Sa Ge fee See Vd) 02 o>, CNM 
You are too young, too happy, and too mood ox oa ee Siete See VIS 
She is young, wise, fair; In these to nature she ’s immediate: hear: a ee ee ae ee ee |e 
Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough fora boy . .. . . . « Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
Sooth, when I was young And handed love as youdo. . . ‘ . Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
When she was young you wooed her ; now in age Is she bacoirie the suitor? ar ee 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. . . BY anus Richard IT. 4. 3. 
You would have thought the very windows spake, So many pieedy looks of youngandold . v. 2. 
Being but young, I framed to the harp Many an English ditty. . . . . . 1 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
You that are old consider not the capacities of us that are young . . o> ¢ a Henry IV. i. 2. 
Every part about you blasted with antiquity ? and will you yet call yourself young? . ee ae ee 
As young as I am, I have observed these three swashers . . . . Henry V. iii. 2. 
When I was young, as yet I am not old, Ido remember . . . . 1 Henry VI. in. 4. 
Marriage, uncle ! alas, my years are young! And fitter is my study and) my books .... wt 
Upreasonable creatures feed their young . . . . «3 Henry VI. ii. 2. 
Let us hear him speak. — What! can so young a thom ‘begin to ‘prick? . Bey Re. ae as BS 
Have now the fatal object in my eye Where my poor young was LiMEd: ee eS es we GS 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, Young, valiant, wise. . . . . « « Richard 117. i. 2. 
‘He was the wretched’st thing when he was young, So ji a-growing oe ae ee eee eee |e 
So wise so young, they say, do never live long. . . eens Ah cas A 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself: So cunning and so ane is wonderful oS? So au ee SR 
This is yet but young, and may be left To some ears unrecounted . . . . . Henry VI/1. iii. 2. 
She is young, and of a noble modest nature, I hope she will deserve well . .- iv. 2. 
He is very young: and yet will he, within three pound, lift as much as his brother Troi. and Cress. i. 2. 
Is he so young a man and so olda lifter? . . . grade” ei ole 8B eS a oe ca a 
Never did young man fancy With so eternal and so fixed a iecal: bee Vv. 2. 
Good morrow, cousin. — Is the day so young? . ; Romeo sal Fuliet, i. 8 
Our captain hath in every figure skill, An aged interpreter, though young in days Timon of A thens, v. 3. 
The initiate fear that wants hard use: We are yet but young indeed .. . . . Macbeth, iii. 4 
I am young; but something You may deserve of him through me. . . . . . iv. 3. 
So young, and so untender ?— So young, my lord, and true. . . ; me Ki ing env. it 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so old to dote on ‘her for any thing i. 4 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That it’s had it head bit off by it young . . 2. . 1g 
The oldest hath borne most: we that are young Shall never see so much, nor live solong . V. 3. 
She that, so young, could give out sucha seeming . . ~ 2 e © «© +) Othella, iii. 3. 
Now for our mountain sport: up to yond hill; Your lege are young’. see «+ Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
All lovers young, all lovers must Consign to thee, and come to dust . . - ae, & ee ok, VES 
Reserve That excellent complexion, which did steal The eyes of young and old . . Pertcles, iv. 1 
Come, young one, I like the manner of your garments well . . . by xl ak. ton ee es, Se Se ANB 
YounGer. — He looks younger than he did, by the loss ofa beard . . . . . . Mauch Ado, iii. 2. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales And younger hearings are sd ravished Love's L. Lost, ii. 1. 
T ’ll do the service of a younger man In all your business. . . . . . As You Like It, ii. 3. 
Let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger. . . . . 2. « « ‘Tam. of the Shrew, Induc.'2. 
Such a man Might be a copy to these youngertimes . . . . . «. All's Well, i.a 
Tf I were but two hours younger, I "ld beat thee: methinks, thou arts a general offence . . ii. 3 
Younger than she are happy mothers made ...... + .. =. «Romeoand Fuliet, i. 2 
The younger rises when the old doth fall . . . . . . King Lear, iii. 3. 
Youna’st.—And vows revenge as spacious as between The soung! st and oldest thing Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
YounxeEr. — Trimmed like a younker prancing tohis love . . . .3 Henry Vii. 
How like a younker or a prodigal The scarfed bark puts from her native bay hy Mer. of Venice, ii. 6. 
Yours. — What’s mine is yours, and what is yoursismine. . . . . . . «Meas. for Meas. v.1. 
Fear not yet To take upon you what is yours . . bw eh peewee ar ME . . . Macbeth, iv. 3 
Youtn. — Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits er ae; Se " Two Gen. oy Verona, i. 1. 
Living dully sluggardized at home, Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness . 0°. Vu -e 0 
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Youtu. — To whisper and conspireagainstmy youth? . . . . . . . LwoGen. of bias i. 
He wondered that your lordship Would suffer him to spend his youth at ‘home a. se 5 de 
Would be great impeachment to his age, In having known no travel in his youth . . . . wi. 
And be in eye of every exercise Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth . . . 1. 1. 1. . ek 
To be fantastic may become a youth Of greater time than I shallshow tobe . . . . . . ih 
Thou mayst perceive my fear of this, Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested . . . . Hil. 


Such as the fury of ungoverned youth Thrust from the company of awful men. . . iv. 
We have some salt of our youth in us; we are the sons of women. . . . . Merry Wines’ ii. 
He capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, he speaks holiday . . . ii. 


In her youth There is a prone and speechless dialect, Such as move men . . Meas. Jee Meas. i. 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and ends Of burning youth . . . . . 1. 1 eed 
Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, Hath blistered her report . . . ... . « it 


Thou hast nor youth nor age, But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep. . fog. Ge SL 
For all thy blessed youth Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms Of palsied eld io MRE ie AG 
Nips youth i’ the head and follies doth emmew As falcon doth the fowl. . . . . . . «Wil 
I see by you I am a sweet-faced youth . . 2. «© ©. 2 «6 6 ew ew ew et) Com. of Errors, v 

He that hath a beard is more thana youth. .. . . ee ew eel) Much A do, ii. 


He that is more than a youth is not for me, and he that i 1S jess than aman, I am not for him ii. 
A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in hisage . . . . 6 1. 6 ws) Ok 
Have vanquished the resistance of her youth . . . Se ec et Ske SRB Ge SR es, A OA 
His active practice, His May of youth and bloom of lustihesd bo pee Bache, See gee ga es TA ae OR 
Your worship speaks like a most thankful and reverend youth . . . . . + 1. 1. ee) OW, 
A well-accomplished youth, Of all that virtue love for virtue loved. . . . .Love’s L. Lost, ii. 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet, Youth so apt to pluck asweet! . . . ag ve 
To fast, to study, and to see no woman; Flat treason ‘gainst the kingly state of youth. eee 
The blood of youth burns not with such excess As gravity’s revolt to wantonness . . . . V. 
Nosegays, sweetmeats, messengers Of strong prevaiJment in unhardened youth J@d. VN. Dream, i. 
Question your desires; Know of your youth, examine well yourblood . . . . 2... +k 
The green corn Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard . . 1. 1. 1. 1. we we ee ee Oh 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love With adisdainful VOU o.- 4: <& ce Se we. Ve Swe A ee a 
I owe you much, and, like a wilful youth, That which I oweislost . . . . Mer. of Venice, i. 


Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of zoos counsel the cripple. . . . i. 
Being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth. . . : La an Bie ES Ph ET 
If that the youth of my new interest here Have power to bid you welcome i, Ws oe . ii 


Turn two mincing steps Into a manly stride, and speak of frays Like a fine bragging youth . oh 
In my youth I never did apply Hot and rebellious agua? inmy blood . . As You Like ft, ii. 


Who was in his youth aninland man. .. . : sh ads nds Pe ee ey Dy et. a 
At which time would I, being but a moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate ne ee eae ae ee | 
All’s brave that youth mounts and folly guides . . . : ‘ » in. 
It isa pretty youth: not very pretty: But, sure, he’s proud, and yet his pride becomes hint . ill. 
This thorn Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong. . 2... . . + «+ + All’s Well, i. 


It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, Where love’s strong passion is impressed in youth .. 1. 
Into the staggers and the careless lapse Of youth and ignorance... . «© + © © © dh 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, You are no maiden. . . ee eee ee 
Would have made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in his colour tn ie Re ie Tee “BNE 
Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze of youth . . . . ; v. 
I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, Of great estate, of fresh and stainless woush: TwelfthN hia i. 
Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections With an invisibleand subtle stealth . . . . - . ei. 
Come kiss me, sweet and twenty, Youth’s a stuff will notendure . . 2 6. 6 ee ee 
When wit and youth is come to harvest, Your wife is like to reap a properman . . . . . iii. 


You should have banged the youth intodumbness . . . 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee OD 
By all means stir on the youth toananswer .. gs et Met, “hee Sek ce. MS aS) eh Gas oe” TIM 
The youth bears in his visage no great presage of cruelty . Se ca Maia ae, eae > Ee ST 
Youth is bought more oft than begged or borrowed. . . .. . be age Be Te ac Ke ta NA 


This letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breed no terror in the youth ie? cig a Oe wt AE 
If the sins of your youth are forgiven you, you ’re well to live . . . . « « Winter's Tale, iii. 
Your eye hath too much youthin’t . . . 1 1 ew ee ew ee te we we et ee OU 


ee 
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YouTtnh. — Deny his youth The rich advantage of good exercise . . . . . . . Ang Fohn, iv. 


That I may breathe my last In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth...) .) Richard //. ii. 1 
He that no more must say is listened more Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ii. 1. 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound The open ear of acs doth always listen . . i. 1. 
Youth, the more it is wasted the sooner it wears. . . . a ee ee | Penis il. 4. 
It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, And an adapted’ name of privilege . . . . v.2 
Though not clean past your youth, hath vet some smack of age in you . . . . 2 Henry JV. i. 2 
We that are in the vaward of our youth, | must confess, are wags. . . . . ww. ww ee 2 
Do you set down your name in the scroll of youth?. 2... oe a dS ca es 
He was indeed the glass Wherein the noble youth did dress cheiiselvéa: Ste ees Rte Oe 
Hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his youth . . . . . wwe SCSd 2 
Base and abject routs, Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags. . 2... . 1. eM 
‘The courses of his vouth promised it not)... ~ 2 0 6 Henry Voivs 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, Ripe for exploits, aiid riety enterpicen, i. 2 
Our master Says that you savour too much of your youth. . 2.0. Se 
Now all the youth of England are on fire, And silken dalliance in the wardrobe (jes: - . it. Prol. 
Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth ofthe realm. . . 1 1 1) 2 Henry V1. iv. 7. 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, Repairs him with occasion . . ae ae og: We 8 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, Trimmed like a younker prancing to his love! iHenep Vila. 
These are the youths that thunder at a play-house, and fight for bitten apples. //enry VIII. v. 4. 


One that knows the youth Evento his inches... . 6 « « Trot. and Cress. iv. 
Where unbruised youth with unstuffed brain Doth euch his tbs . « . Romeoand Fuliet, ii. 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; Fly hence, and leaveme . . . . . 1. OY, 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us What levitv’s in youth ..0.) Limon of Athens, i. 
Manv unrough youths that even now Protest their first of manhood . . . . .) .) Aacheth, v. 
A violet in the youth of primv nature, Forward, not permanent. . . . . . . .  Hantlet, i. 
In the morn and liquid dew of youth Contagious blastments are most imminent . . 0. 2. 0. 6 de 
Best safety lies in fear: Youth to itself rebels, though none else near... ww wee kh 
Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity forlove . . . . . . a ee ae ii. 
By the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved Jove : ii. 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth Blasted with ecstasy . 2. 0. 0. 0. OTD 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, And melt in her own fire... iil. 
A very riband in the cap of youth, Yet needfultoo . .. be vas Ws ae. Bee iv. 
Youth no less becomes The light and careless livery that it wears... iv. 
In youth, when I did love, did love, Methought it was very sweet. 2. . v. 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks K. anes i. 
Abused her delicate youth with drugs or minerals That weaken motion. . . . .) . Othello, i. 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke That my youth suffered. 2. 2... 2. 1. 1. Ok 
The gravity and stillness of your youth The world hath noted 2... 6. 6. 1. wee eh 
Tell him he wears the rose Of youth upon him... ~ 6 « « Ant. and Cleo. iit. 


Like the spirit of a youth That means to be of note, begins betimes di UEP th EM cae Ae el AIM 
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ZANIES. — These set kind of fools, no better than the fools’ zanies . . . . . Twelfth Night, i. 

ZaNyY.—Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany, Some mumble-news Love’s L. Lost, v. 

ZEAL. — What zeal, what fury hath inspired thee now? ... i a VS 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents Dies in the pea: ér. that which it piesenté: . ov. 
If you had pleased to have defended it With any terms of zeal 2... ww. Alor. of Venice, v 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal Of all professors else. 2... Winter's Tale, v 
Being no further enemy to you Than the constraint of hospitable zeal 2...) . King Yokn, ii. 


Whose armour conscience buckled on, Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. . 2. . il. 
This act so evilly born shall cool the hearts Of all his people and freeze up their zeal . . . iil. 
We swear A voluntary zeal and an unurged faith To your proceedings . . . . . . +. Vv. 


2. 
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ZEAL. — Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal oe ew ew ew eee Rithard I. i. 1. 
Beg his peace With tears of innocency and terms of zeal . . . - . 1 Henry IV. a 3- 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, I should not make so dear a show a veal ose % Pane Paro 
Or honest Bardolph, whose zeal burns in his nose al Sas ae Henry IV. ii. 4. 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God fom a ee ee ae 
Have steeped their galls in honey and do serve you With hearts eee of duty and ofzeal Henry V. ii. 2. 
Had | but served my God with half the zeal I served my king F ; © Henry VIII. iii. 2. 

ZEALOUS. — So sweet is zealous contemplation . . . . . « Richard 117, iii. 7. 

ZENITH. — I find my zenith doth depend upon A miost giepicious star ~ + « « « « Tempest, i. 2 

ZurHyrR. — They are as gentle As zephyrs blowing below the violet. . . . . . Cymebeline, iv. 2. 

Zop1ac. —So long that nineteen zodiacs have gone round And none of them been wom ™. for M. i. 2. 
And,having gilt the ocean with his beams, Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach 72tus A ndron. ii. 1. 


Act Se. 


ill. 


ili. 


iil. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS 


FROM THE 


TEXTS OF MESSRS. CLARK & WRIGHT, DYCE, KNIGHT, SINGER, 


STAUNTON, AND RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


*,* Mere variation in spelling, as well as the use of the apostrophe for silent e, or of the 


hyphen between separate words, ts not noted. 


THE TEMPEST. 


What cares these roarers for the name ofking?. . . . . .... CC. & W. 

What care these roarers for the name of king? . Sis fe 2 Be? ih 28 D., ‘K. S, St, W. 

Not so much perdition asanhair . . . . ... 2... C&W, eee St., W, 
Ss, 
St 
Ww” 


Le 


Not so much perdition asa hair. . 2... 6 ee eee : ‘ 


Who to advance and who Totrash. . . . . . . ww eee ee NY & W., 
Who “advance, and who Totrash. . 2. 2. 2. 1. ee eee ee ew ee CUD, 
hom to advance, and whom ‘Votrash . . . . é oS Uae Se 
All dedicated To closeness. . . . . . . 0. ee C. & W.., ‘D., K., ‘St. » W, 
All dedicate To closeness . . OW on VA oh Vit oe te tee 33 ‘ , S. 


Who having into truth, by tallifie ok ibs a, Wigs fein ae ak: wy ea er > Ge C.& W, Dd. 
Who having, waZo truth by telling of it . . . .. .... . | OK, S., St, WY. 


The very rats Instinctively had quitit. . . 2. . 0.0... 0. 2. 68 2. C&W, D. 
The very rats Instinctively ave quitit . 2... 2. 1. eee COA SL, SH, WY. 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings . . . 2...) . C.& WK, St, Ww. 
Told thee no lies, #tade no mistakings . . . ee eee D., S. 
I will be correspondent to command And do ny. spiriting wentlys se : C. & IW, 
I will be correspondent to command And do my sfriting gently... D., K, Ss. St, W. 
Go make thyself like anymph o’thesea . 2... 2. 1 1 1 1 1 C& W,K., St, ©. 
Go make thyself like oa nympho’ thesea . . 2. 2. 2). ee ee ee DS. 
Thou think’st there is no more such shapesashe. . . . . 2.) ee ee 7 COG W. 
Thou think’st there ave no more such shapesashe . . .... . of K., S., St., W. 
Swum ashore, man, likea duck . 2. 2. 1. 0. ee ee ew ee ~ Ci. & WwW. 
Swam ashore, man, likeaduck. . . i ae D.. K., S., St., W. 


These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours’ Most bua lest, when I doit . C. & W. 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my /abour ; Most busiless when T doit. . . . D. 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours; Most dusy-/ess, when T doit... X. 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my /abour ; Most dusiest when T doit... .  S. 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my /abour ; Most busy felt, when I doit. . . S¢. 
These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours: Most dusiest when I doit. . . . W. 
So glad of this as they I cannot be, Who are surprised withal. 2... . . C.& WD. 
So glad of this as they T cannot be. Who are surprised wwth all. . 1. OK S., St, Ww 
Their manners are more gentle-kind . 2... 0. ee eee ew OO WD, St. 
Their manners are more gentle, kind . 2. 6 1 1 ww ee we ee eee, BY 
Their manners are ofa more gentle kind. . . 1. 1 ww we a3 OBe oes as ge 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


THE TEMPEST (continued). 


Nothing but heart-sorrow Anda clear lifeensuing . . . . . . . 1... C&W. 
Nothing but 4eart’s-sorrow And aclear lifeensuing. . . . . . . DA, S., St, W. 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty . 2. 6. ee eee ee ee COW, K., St, W. 
Earth’s increase, amd foison plenty. . . ‘ 6. TE ph wey tes! Sete as Ig Ss 
So rare a wondered father and a wife Makes this place Paradise. Be en ae | se a OP AE 
So rare a wondered father and a wife A/ake this place Paradise. . . . . . DK., S. 
So rare a wonder, and a father wise, Makes this place Paradise. . . . .... . S¢. 
So rare a wondered father, and a zse, Makes this place Paradise . . . .... . 4H. 
Naiads, of the windring brooks . . . . 1. 1 ew ee eee ee we OO OW. 
Naiades, of the wandering brooks. 2. 6. 6 6 ee ee we we ee lw ew we wl CUD 


Nalads, of the wiadering brooks . . . 1. ee eee ee ee ke ee OK, 
Naiads, of the winding brooks . . . . eA See. a, Ge RE Be, GA Rt ax Oh 
Naiads, of the wandering brooks . 2... 1. 1 ee ee ee iShis ‘a 
Make holiday ; your rye-straw hats puton . . . 2. 2... 1 CO & w., D., K., 

Make holy-day ; your rye-straw hats puton. . . er iy 
Like this insubstantial pageant faded, Leave not a eae behind 1 C. & W, K., St., W. 
Like this insubstantial pageant faded, Leave not a wreck behind . . : o = DD, 
Like this insubstantial pageant faded; Leave notawrack behind . ....... *S. 
We are such stuff As dreams are made on ..... . « C&W.,D.,K., St., W. 
We are such stuff As dreams are made ef . «1. we ee ee ee ee eS 
On whom my pains, Humanely taken, all, all lost. 2. 2. 1. 1 ©C. & WK. S., St., W. 
On whom my pains, Humanely taken, ave alllost . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. ew we we. U2. 
Turned to barnacles,ortoapes . ........ +. C &W.,K., S., St, W. 
Turned to barnacles, or afes . . . Se Al Yoo sae par oe So ae thy tae Bre ce pa 


His tears run down his veard, like rater s Sains Se ee MOOS Ke Sy Shs HH. 
His tears run down his beard, like witer-drofs . 2. 2. . 1. ww ww ew ww ew BD, 
Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld . . . . 1 2... COC & W,S., St., HH’. 
When we, in all her trim freshly beheld 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 wee ee ee ee OU@dSD 


Where we, in all our trim, freshly beheld. 2. . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. we, i Se GS 
This is a strange thing ase’er Tlookedon . ..... 2.2... C&W, St., Ww. 


This ts as strange a thing ase’er I lookedon . . . . 1... ww we. OUD, _K., S. 


THE TWO. GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


What is’t that you took up so gingerly? . . . 2... 1. COOP WD, S., St, W. 


What ts ‘¢ you took up So gingerly? .°. . 1. 1. 1 ee eee ae K. 
Far behind his worth Comes all the praises gp cle var citge. fe “i> oe ye Bec Be tae od C. & W. 
Far behind his worth Come all the praises . . . « « Dy, Ki Sa SH 4 WH 
All I can is nothing To her, whose worth makes other wworthies nothing C.& W.,D.,K., Ss. gd 
All [ can is nothing To her, whose worth makes other worth as nothing . . .. . W, 
Here is the cate-log of her condition . 2. 1 6 1 ee eee ee ee OS W., S. 
Here is the cate-log of her conditions . . . Go ee ee we, ale - Daa SA HG 


She is not to be kissed fasting, i in respect of her breath v ack ae eo COW. D4 Kay 8. 
She is not to be fasting, in respect ofher breath . . . 1. 1. wee CSW. 
© time inmost aechrst! 2° neo Ge eas a ee Bo a SR a a a eo ee ey eG aE: 
OME MOStenrsi ee cee ee eR Bae ewe Qs «DISS: 
O time most accursed! . . : ; ie ‘St, We. 
That one error Fills him with faults ; giakes hin: run ethrough all thes sins C & W,, S., Shy IF. 

That one error Fills him with faults; makes him run through a//sins . . ww. DK. 


(Dyce divides Act iv. into two scenes.) 
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il, 2. 
ii, 2. 
ii, 2. 
ii, 2. 

ili, 1. 

ill, 3. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


And so conclusions passed the careires . . 2. 6 1 ee ew 
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C. & W., S., St, W. 


And so conclusions passed the careers. 6 6 6 ee we oe Sed Ie. 
I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt. . . % . ¢ & W., Diy: Bg Sy SE 
I hope upon familiarity will grow more content =. 6 6 ee eee . . IW, 
There's pippins and cheese tocome . . 2... ee ee Oe W., Ky Sip SEW 
There ’s ptppins and seese tocome . . i tin ee arts > SD) 
What says ny bully-rook? . 0. 6 6 ee eet .C.& W., DK. S., St. 
What says my bully-vack?. 0. 2 6 6 we ee ‘ — is 
O base Hungarian wight! 2. 6 6 ew eee ee C. & W. dD, K., 

O base Gongartanwight!. 2. ‘ ar we 4h. A ae ‘ : oye ve 
The good humour is to steal ata minute’ s pest Be tol clu. whee ge yak oy. Sae°NS . & W., K., 

The good humour is to steal at a wednim’s rest. wwe ee ee D.. Sy oe 
He hath studied her will, and translated her will 2... wee COOH, K. St 
He hath studied her wed//, and trauslated her weld. 2... A Dia: 
He hath studied her zwe//, and translated her will. . . . ee ee 
He hath a legion of angels. 2 1 ew ee eee “e. & Ww, D., K., S., W. 
She hath degions ofangels . 6 1 eee as) ok eo ae 
With most judicious ailiades 2 6 6 6 ee eee we — Ci & IW. 
With most judicious a@lliads . 6 6. ; D. 
With most judicious eyliads . 1 6 we a a oe. 
With most judicious ailuds . 1. . . = o & « Day SH HY. 


Sail like my pinnace to these golden token dA i ee Se rE, 


Sail like my pinnace to fhe golden shores. . 6. 2. 6. 6 6 6 ew ee 
High and low beguiles the rich and poor. . . . 1. 2 6 1 ee 
High and low degucle the rich and poor . 2. 6. 6 6 ee ee 
I have operations which be humours of revenge . . . 1. 1. 6 es 
I have operations zu mty Acad, which be humours of revenge. . 

T will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mine is dangerous 
I will possess him with yellowness, for ¢/4/s revolt of mine is dangerous 
I will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mex is dangerous 


A Cain-coloured beard . 2. 2. 1. 1 we we ew ew ele le lw OO WV, 


A cane-coloured beard . . . ae oe ee a ee a ee ee 
Though love use reason for his shyeican so Rr a Sr ee Gat a Se 
Though love use reason for his Jrecisian . ‘ ee 

T’N exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down OF: men . 

I'll exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down of /af men. 
Here’s a fellow frights English out of his wits . é 
Here’s a fellow frights Amour out of hiswits. . . . 2. 6. 

T had rather hear them scold than fight 2. . . 2. 6. 6 6. 

I had rather hear them scold than sce them fight . . 2. . 2. . 
Leaving the fear of God on the Ieft hand. . 0. 1 1. ee ee 
Leaving the fear of Heaven on the left hand . . es hy 

Your bold-beating oaths. 2. 6. 2. 2. 1 ee eee ee te 
Your éudi-baiting oaths. 2 6 we, : 

In such alligant terms ; and in such wine and eunae ‘ 

In such allieant terms; avd such wine and sugar. . . . - 
I have received none; unless experience be a jewel . . . . 
I have received none ; except experience be ajewel . . 2 2 es , 
Like a fair house built on another man’s ground . . . . 2. + 
Like a fair house built «fom another man’s ground . . . . . . 
Laughing-stocks to other men’s humours. . . 1. - 6 8 ee es 
Laughing-stogs to other men’s humours . 2... es es ee 


Have I caught my heavenly jewel? . 2. 2 2 ew ee et ts 


C. & W., St. 


»&., S., SA, Ww. 


D. 


dD. Ky Sy W. 
C&W, K. 
dD. S., St. W. 


C&W. kK, 


C.& W., St, W. 


ae te) ots le 
ae rest 
DgSig St: 
K., W. 
C. & W.,D., os 
: K., S., 
C. & W., K., iss 
: D., S., St. 
C. & Ww, Ww, 
DD Beg Sey Sh 
.C.& WwW. K., St 
D., S.. W. 
C. & IW., D. 
K., S., St., W. 
CC. & W.,K., St. 
D., S., W. 
Ree y at 
: dD. 
‘ C & W., D., K, Ss, AY 
6 gs EES 
ae & W., D., - 
( Sy ashes 
C. & Ae 


. D., ‘K., S. »y St, W. 
Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel?. 2. . 2 1 1 we OO W., K., S., St, W. 
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3. 


3- 


COMPARATIVE READINGS, 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR (continued). 


The right arched beauty ofthe brow . . . 1... 1. 1. «© C&W,D,,K., St, W. 
The right arched den¢ of the brow . . « S. 
What a taking was he in when your husband asked who: was iD o the basket! C. & W,, K., S. 


“What a taking was he iv when your husband asked waz was in the basket!. JD., St, W. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE.. 


The words of heaven ; on whom it will, it will; On whom it will not, so; yet still ’tis just 
C. & W., K. (i. 3), S. (i. 3), W. (i. 3). 

The sword of heaven ; on whom it will, it will; On whom it will not, so; yet ’¢ is just stild D. 

The sword of heaven ; on whom it will, it will; On whom it will not, so; yet still "tis just S72. 


There is a prone and spaechieas dialect, Such as move men. . . C&W, 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, Such as moves men D., K. (i. 3) S.: a 3), St, W. (i. 3). 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong weeds. . C. & W. 


The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds . . D., RK. Gi. o: S. (i, 4), ‘St, W (i. 4). 
In time the rod Becomes more mocked than feared _ C. & W., D., K. (i. 4), St., W. (i. 4). 
In time the vod ’s More mocked than feared . . ; ‘ fa ee SA sa 
What know the laws, That thieves do pass on ehieves?: eae GOA c . & W., K., S., St. 
What Anows the daw, That thieves do pass on thieves?. . . . . . . . . . Diy Ww. 


Some run from brakes of ice . . . 2. 1 1 1 te ew tt C. & W., K. 
Some run from brakes of vice. 2. 1 1 6 6 ew ew ew ew te Di, S5 Sty MW. 
He hath but as offended in adream. . . . . + 6 © «© « « C. & Ww, D. K., S., St. 
He hath offended butasinadream .....°. hetsg 


Mine were the very cipher of a function, To fine the faults aa is c. & Ww, K., Sy Ww. 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, To fine the fam. . 6 2... . .D., St. 
Falling in the flaws of her own youth . . . . de Gi ee ee OP a eS C. & W, K. 
Falling in the ames of her own youth. . . - 2... 6.» « . . DS, St, W 
Like a good thing, being often read, Grown feared . . - . . . . « C. & W., K. 
Like a good thing, being often read, Grown seaved . .-.- 6 . D., S., St., W. 
As to put metal in restrained means . . . . bt Benge. ae Ae, C&W, St, W. 
As to put mett/e in restrained meaps .. . : — D., K., S 
Our compelled sins Stand more for number than for accompt oe « C&W. K., St, W. 
Our compelled sins Stand more for number thanx accompt . . .. oe Ds S. 
Either you are ignorant, Or seem so, craftily. . . . . 2. 2 « « C. & W., D., K., S. 
Either you are ignorant, Or seem so, crafty . 2. 6 6 0 1 8 ew ew ee es St, W. 

Ww. 

St. 

Ww, 


s N- e e 


From the manacles Of the all-building law . 2. . 2 2. ee ee te ew we Oe 
From the manacles Of the ad/-binding law . . 
From the manacles Of the ad/-holding law . . 


Bike a ee RS Wa DD iy 
Thy complexion shifts to strange effects . . . 2. 3 © «© © « see the ss eae 


Thy complexion shifts to strange affects . . 

What’s yet in this That bears the name of life? . aa 
What's in this That bears the name of life? . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 + e © 'D. 
In this life Lie hid moe thousand deaths . . . 2. «© - «© © © © «© we ew ws C & W. 
In this life Lie hid »zove thousand deaths . ... +... .e-. DK.,S., St, W. 
The damned’ st body to invest and cover In prenzie guards... . . .. . 1. »- C&W. 


The damned’st body to invest and cover In prsestly guard8.. . . . . . Dy WwW. 
The damned’st body to invest and cover In Jrecise guards. . . . os . K, 
The damned’st body to invest and cover In Jrimzie guards .°. . : ex S. 
The damned’st body to invest and cover In reo’vend guards... . St. 


In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice . 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 ew te ew ew lw CLO W., St, W. 
In thrilling vegzons of thick-ribbed ice. . . . oa! 6. woes Ue. & Dig deg. 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought Imagine howling . owe we ew So aCe, 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts Imagine howling. . . . D., X., S.,; St, MW. 


Act Se. 


iii. 


iv. 


Vv. 


ere 


E: 


2. 


I. 


I. 


I, 


, 
I. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


\O 
on 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE (continued). 


From our faults, as faults from seeming, free . . . . 1. 2. 2 6 . A&W, 
Free from our faults, as /rom /audts seeming free. . . «© 2. « «© © © » sy 
Free from our faults, as faults from seeming, free. 2. . 2 6 0 ew eee te Sy 
How may likeness made incrimes . . 2. 2 «1 6 6 8 © ee ew Ci OW, K,, 
How may likeness wade in crimes . . 2 «© 6 « « Ce ee ee Dg Sy 
Make thee the father of their idledreams ... . SG e a ce ee Cor 
Make thee the father of their idle dream. . . . ‘ See Ver ae «Pepe Sapel es 
Our corn ’s to reap, for yet our tithe’stosow . . . 1. 1 6 © @ @ C. & W.,, 
Our corn’s to reap, for yet our f#/th’stosow . . 1. 6 6 © we ew ew ew Diy S, St, 


Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting To the under generation C. & W. 
Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting To yonder generation . . . K. 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair . .. . — C&W, S. 
To make her heavenly comfort of despair .. . 
Marvellous little beholding to your reports . . . 
Marvellous little deho/den to your reports 
My authority bears of acredent bulk . . . 
My authority dears socredent bulk. . . . 
My authority Aeve’s of acredent bulk. . . 
My authority rears of acredent bulk . . 2. 1. 1 1 ww ew ew te we 
My authority dears up acredent bulk... ‘ 
To speak so indirectly, I am loath: I would ay the truth . 
To speak so indirectly, I am /oth: J’d say the truth. . 

Our soul Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks. . . . 
Our soul Cannot but yield forth to you public thanks. . . . 


ops 
URES UOALESRLESANBERREA 


: 


e 
e 2 e e 

e . e 

- 8 ee 


Hr 2 @ 
er 


a! 
&. 
“= 
R. 


ade J ed I 


 C. & Wa Ds Ku Sy St. 
W. 


Such a dependency of thing on thing Ase’erI heard . . 
Such a dependency of thing on thing As e’erv I heard 

We'll touse you Joint by joint, but we will know his purpose . C & W, K., S, ‘St, W. 
We'll touse you Joint by joint, but we will know yoxr purpose . . ....... D 
How the villain would close now, after his treasonable abuses! . . . .C. & W., K., St. 
How the villain would g/oze now, after his treasonable abuses! . . .... D.,S., W. 
Wherein have I so deserved of you, That you extol methus?. . . C.&W.,K., S., W. 
Wherein have J deserved so of you, That you extol me thus? . . . . 2.» «© « Dy, St 


C.& W., K., Sy Sty W. 
D. 


(C. & W., D., St., divide Act i. into four scenes; K., S., W., into five scenes.) 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


I Il limit thee this day To seek thy life by beneficialhelp . . . . . .C.& W,D., W. 
Ill limit thee this day To seek thy 4e/p by beneficial help. . . . 2... 2. es &. 
I'll limit thee this day To seek thy fie by beneficialhelp. . . . 2... 2. eee S 
I'll limit thee this day To seek thy ope by beneficial help. . . o 4 et ae, 
Yet the gold bides still, That others touch, and often touching will Wear ‘pol: CL & WH. 
And though gold bides still, That others touch, yet often-touching will Wear gold . . D. 
And though gold ’bides still, That others touch, yet often touching will Wear gold .X., St. 
Yet though gold 'bides stilt The triers’ touch, an often touching will Wear gold 
Yet though gold ’bides still, That others touch, a often touching will Wear gold. 
No man that hath a name, By falsehood and corruption doth it shame . . . C. 
No man that hath a name, Buf falsehood and corruption doth it shame . . D., 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, I ’ll entertain the offered fallacy C. & W., D., 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, I'll entertain the forcedfallacy. . 1... . 


il, 2 
lil, =o 
iil, or, 
iil, 2 
ill, 2. 
iii, 2. 
iv. 2 
iv. 3 
iv. 4 
iv. 4 

a 

v. oF 

a 

Vv. 1 

ve of 

v. I. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS, 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS (continued). 


O spite of spites! We talk with zone dut goblins, owls, and silica: ‘ ; 
O spite of spites! We talk with goblins, owls, and e/vésh sprites . . .. . K, 
O spite of spites! We talk with goblins, owd/es, elves, and sprites 
I am transformed, master, am I not? . . 2... 6 6 6 we eo C. 
I am transformed, master, am mot]? . . . eD., 
Thou wouldst have changed thy face for a name, or thyr name ioe: an ass C. & Ww. .»»D.,K.,; 
Thou wouldst have changed thy face for a name, or thy name for a face . 
Your cake there is warm within — C. 
Your cake ts warm within . 6 1 6 we ee ee ee wt wt 
Your cake dere is warm within. . . ds K, S, St, 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs And asa bed I n take them and there lie 

C. & W., D. (iii. 1), S 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, And as a bed I'll take thee, ahd. there lie X. 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, And asa bride I'll take thee, and there tie S?¢., W. 
Sent whole armadoes of caracks . . 6. 1. 1 ee ew ew ew OW & W,, Dz (iii. 1.) 
Sent whole aymadas of carracks «6 6 6 we ww ww ew we tl ew A, SL 
Sent whole armadoes of carvocks . 6. 1. 6 6 ww ew ee ; St., W. 
She had transformed me toa curtaldog . . . . 2. 6 es ew od & W., "D. (ii. 1.) 
She had transformed me toa curtail-dog . 1. 6 6 6 6 6 eo ee ew ew we KS, Ste 
She had transformed me toa curtall-dog . 6 6 6 6 6 we we we ee ee ew Bh 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough . . 6 6 2 we ew ee ee es CO h,D,,S. 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough. «2 6 6 6 ee te ew we we we A, SAW. 
Expect spoon-meat; or bespeakalongspoon . ....... . -C &W.,K., St. 
Expect spoon-meat; so bespeak along spoon . . . 2. 6. 6 © 6 © se ee 2 eo D, 
Expect spoon-meat, despeak along spoon. . 2. 6 + 6 ee ee ew ee eee SS 


O spite of spites! We talk with goblins, owls, and sprites. . . a ie ta a) SC 
S. 


ROTRLLTELOR 


Expect spoon-meat, and bespeak along spoon. . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ew ee ee we Wh 
Or rather, the prophecy like the parrot. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 6 ee) C&W, K., St, W. 
Or rather, to prophesy like the parrot. . . 2. . + «© © . D., S. 
I’)! pluck out these false eyes. 2 2 6 ee ee ee et C. & W., K., S, ‘St, W. 
I'll pluck out ¢hose false eves . 2 6 1 0 ew ew ee we ee D. 


Lost much wealth by wreck of sea. 1. «1 ee ee ee tl C. & W., D., St. 
Lost much wealth by wreck a/ sea Bae ea ae . S 
Lost much wealth by wrack of sea. . a Ss 8 eb aE a. SR 2 
Venom clamours of a jealous woman Poisons more deadly . Ss Bina Abo We wer NS 
Venom clamours of a jealous woman Porson more deadly . + « « © « - oe K., S., W. 


Venom clamour of a jealous woman Poisons more deadly . . St. 
What doth ensue But moody and dull melancholy? . . . . C. & W,, K., S, ‘St, W, 
What doth ensue But moody, moping, and dull melancholy? . D. 
And the while His man with scissors nicks him . . . . . ¢ & Ww, K., S., ‘St., W. 
The while, His man with scissors nicks him . a ys le a ae “8 ‘ Dd. 
Go to a gossips’ feast, and go with me. . . . 1 6 6 2 ee ew ee C. & W. 
Go toa goss/f's feast, and gowith me. 2. 6 6 ee ew ee ew we we ee CAS, 
Go to a gossips’ feast, and yoy withme . . . . 6 © © « © © D., W. 
Go toa gossip’s feast, and oy with me. «6 6 6 ee ew ee ee eh ee 
After so long crief, such festivity. 2. 6 2. 6. 8 6 0 ee ew we tO W,S., St. 
After so long grief. such felicity . 6. 6 0 ee ew ew ee et tee el ell we CD 
After so long grief, such mativity . 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee we K., W. 


(C. & W., K., S., St., W., divide Act iii. into two scenes; D. makes but one scene.) 


Act Sc 
a P 
i, 2 
i, 3. 
a. 
i, 3. 

ii, ot. 
ii, oI. 
i, or. 
lis Es 
tn 2 
ii, oo. 
ii. 3. 
li. 3; 
ii, 3. 
1 a 
ii, 3. 
ii, 3. 

Wi. 

iii, sk. 

ii, or. 

iii, 3 

tt nf 

ili, 3. 

iii, 4 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 959 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


How sweetly you do minister tolove! . 2. 6. 2. 2 ee ew ee ee ee CO Wh, 
How sweetly do you minister to love! . .. oo ts on oe oe DD, AS a Sly ILS 
I can tell you strange news that you yet dreamt net of BAe. es el el a oe ve. OG eS. 2: 
I can tell you strange news that vou yet dreamed not of . . 1. 1 we ee ee US 
I can tell you news that you yet dream: notof . 6. 6 6 ee ww we te we ee OK 
I can tell you news that you yet dreamed notof . 6 6 we ew we we ww we SL 
I can tell you news that you yet dreamt notof . . 2. 1. 1. 6 1 ew ee ee eC Wh, 
If not a present remedy, at least a patient sufferance. . . 2... . . C&W. 
If not a present remedy, yef a patient sufferance . . . . —_— D., ‘K., S., St, W. 
Sleep when | am drowsy, and tend on no man’s business . . C. & Ih., D., K., St, W. 
Sleep when I am drowsy, and tend fo no man’s business. . 2. 1. 1 ee eee ee US 
It is impossib'e you should take true root. 2... 2 ee ee es CP WD, S, St. 


It is impossible you should fake root . . . . . i ew ae . . KW, 
To make an account of her life to a clod of wayward nat a C. & W.,D., S., Ww. 
To make account of her life to a clod of wayward marl . . . te we ° sg ake 


He both pleases men and angersthem. . . 2. 2. 2 «© se © w C. & Ww, D., St., ©. 
He both pleaseth men and angers them... 6 we ee ew ee ee el _K. 5S 
All disquiet, horror and perturbation follows her . . 2 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 ee ee C. & W, 
All disquiet, horror and perturbation follow her . . gg. ar oy AIG Magar es 
Here’sadish I love not: I cannot endure my Lady Toneue ~ » C&W. DL A., S., St. 


Here’s a dish I love not: I cannot endure fAzs Lady ‘Tongue. . . . . ..... W, 
Civil as an orange, and something of that jealous complexion. . C. & W.,D., &., S., St. 
Civil as an orange, and something of @ jealous complexion. 2. 2. 0. 0. 1 ee eee hw, 


A time too brief, too, to have all things answer my mind . . .C. & W., D., S., St., W 
A time too brief, too, to have all things answer mind . 6. 6 1 ew ew we eee UX, 
Now is he turned orthography . 2.0. 0. 06 6 ee we ew ee ee ew Oh, St. 
Now is he turned orthographer . 6. 6 4 6 0 ee ew ew ew ww wl ww Ay Sh, 
Now Ae ts turned orthographer . . . a cn Van oe. ae Oe oD 
These are very crotchets that he speaks; Note, notes, fisobthi and aeihiing 

C.& W.,D., S., St., W. 


These are very crotchets that he speaks: Note, notes, forsooth, and tae Rot K. 
In the managing of quarrels you may say he is wise . . . . . . C&W, D.,, S, St. 
In the managing of quarrels you may see he is wise. . 1. 1 ee ' K., W, 


Undertakes them with a most Christian-like fear . 2. 2... C&W, D., S. St. 
Undertakes them with a Christian-like fear. 6 6 6 wee ee ee ee OAL 


If he do fear God a’ must necessarily keep peace . . . . 2 1. ewe + « G, & s 
If he do fear God ke must necessarily keep peace . . . . . ww ee ‘K., S, Sé., 
If he do fear God Ae must necessarily keep the peace. . . 1. ww < 


It seems her affections have their fullbent . . 3.0.0.0. . .C& W., D, S, ‘St, W. 
It seems her affections have fhe full bent. 2. 2. 2 0. ee eee ee ew OK 
Nature, drawing of an antique, Madea foul blot . . . 2... eee OO WP 
Nature, drawing of an antic, Madea foul blot . . .... . . . DK, S., St, Y. 
Not to be so odd and from all fashions. .. . 2. 0. 2 we COW EK. S., St, W. 


Nor to be so odd and from all fashions . 2... 0. 8 ee eee ee ee ele UDO 
It were a better death than die with mocks . . . . . . 1 C&@ WD, K.,S., St. 
It were a ditfer death fo die with mocks . . . js tor ae Vg. a th, ch et Rd Ves et a SS 


For the watch to babble and to talk is most tolerable be So Se. An ee & Aa, SE ee 


For the watch to babble and fa/k is most tolerable . . .... . DK,S., St, W. 
Bid those that are drunk get themto bed. . . «2 se -CO& WD, S., St, W. 
Bid them that are drunk get themto bed. . 2. 0. 6 0 ew ew ew ew ew te K. 
Like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reeky painting . . . 2. 6 2 2 6 C.& W, 


Like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reechy painting . . ‘ : « Dig kg Sig Sta 
If your husband have stables enough, you’ll see he shall Viele no bards C.& W.,D., S. 
If your husband have stables enough, you’ll /oo# he shalllack no barns. . . . Ku WM 


is. 
iv. ox. 
iv. 
iv. 4. 
iv. 2. 
iv. * 1. 
iv. 1. 
iv. 4. 
iv. 2. 
iv. 2. 
ve. 4% 
v of 
vy of 
vY it 
Vv. 2 
Vv. 3. 
ve 4 
io. 
a 2 
af 
i 3 


_ About ¢he thoughts and counsels of thy heart . . . 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING (continued). 


Comprehended two aspicious persons . . . . »© . « s+ -CO@W,K.,S., St., W. 
Comprehended two auspicious persons. . . Ge ph a ee. Yer oe te: Deh arn el ee 
Out on thee! Seeming! I will write against it . ee eee ee oe OH SE 
Out on thy seeming ! 1 will write against it . . i Ge va a GS aS ee te! Se a Dee 
Out on the seeming ! I will write against it. . ... . K. 


About thy thoughts and counsels of thy heart . . . .C.& W., K., S., St, W. 


Hear mea little; For I have only been silent solong ..... C&W,K.,S., St. 
Hear mea little; For I have only szlent been so long i Oe Verne men ee . a 
A thousand blushing apparitions To start into her face . . . . C. & W., St., W. 
A thousand blushing affaritions start Into her face . es oa io .. DKS 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes . . . . 2. 1 1 s C&W, D.,S., St 


In angel whiteness deav away those blushes . . ee 
Trust not my age, My reverence, calling, nor divinity . . 
Trust not my age, My reverend calling, nor divinity. . 
More moving-delicate and full of life . . estes. eee 
More moving, delicate, and full of life. . . . . je. ogee W, 
Flat burglary, as ever was committed. — Yea, by 4 that HIS p05 ee ak Ge & Ww, 
Flat burglary, as ever was committed. — Yea, dy the mass, thatitis . D. W. 
As pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina . 
As pretty a piece of flesh as any in Messina . 
Bid him speak of patience . . . . . 
Bid him speak ¢o me of patience. . . 
Bid sorrow wag, cryhem .. . 
And, ‘sorrow wag’ cry; hem. ‘ 
Cry — S010, wag! andhem. .. . 
And, sorrow’s wag, cryhem. . . , 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mong’ring boys. 
Go anticly, show outward hideousness. . . . . ar ee ae ae ae s 
Go anticly, amd show outward hideousness . . . ~ « « « KS, St, W. 
I was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in n festival terms 
C & W., D., K., S., St. 
I was not born under a rhyming planet, for I cannot woo in festival terms . . WwW. 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, Till death be uttered, Heavily, heavily . C. & W,, D. 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, Till death be uttered, Heavenly, heavenly K., S., St., W. 
Conjoined In the state of honourable marriage. . . 2. . 2 2 2 2 C&W, S., W. 


iat ar i an oe 
6. Wr Ky Sy Sty W. 


C&W. D., Ky Sy St. 
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e 


e o ° e e 


° ° ° ° o e . e e e 


° . e e e . e ° e e . 
. e . e e ° e 


_Conjoined /’ the state of honourable marriage. 2. 2 2 6 6 ee eo ee eee D, 


Conjoined In the estate of honourable marriage . . . «6 6 6 6 6 oe eo ow Ky SA 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keepit too . . ... 
Subscribe to your deep oath, and keepittoo. . . . + 2 » 
Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep ¢hem too . 

Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits 
Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but dankerout the wits 
All delights are vain; but that most vain. . . . 
All delights are vain; avd that most vain. . . . 
Save base authority from others’ books . . . « 
Save dave authority from others’ books . . « « 


? 


| "CG Wa Du, Sy St. 
K. 
:  (C. & Wa, Day Sa St. 
e ° .} ° » e e “9 . 
1 C. & Wy Koy Sy St, W. 


Act 
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lil. 
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iii. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 961 


LOVE’S LABOUR 'S LOST (continued). 


Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth . 2. 2. 2 6 © 2 ee ew ee OO Wh. 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows . 2. 2. . 2. «© es se DK, S., W. 
Than wish a snow on May’s new-fangled wreath . . ' Sz. 
To study now it is too late, Climb o’er the house to unlock. the little pate 6. & W,, K., S, Sé. 
To study now it is too late — Climb o'er the house 2’ ##/ock the little gate . Dz 
To study now ; — it is too date: That were to climb the house o'er to unlock the pale . Ww. 
A dangerous law against gentility! . 2... 2. 6 ee ee OOO WLK,, S., St, W. 
A dangerous law against garrulity! 6 6 6 we ee ee ww we DD 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted . . . . . . -C.& WK. S., St, Ww’. 


A man in all the world’s new fashions planted .. ae Na. iat AB) CN et Sw dee Sem 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue Doth ‘avis 2 ew ew ew OO WD, KS 
One who the music of his own vain tongue Doth ravish . . . . . Rn age ie St, ae 
A high hope fora low heaven . . 2. 2. 6 2 6 6 ee we ee C. & W., D., St. 
A high hope for alow Aaving. . Ba. 3; ae & oe Bg dy A 


To the most wholesome physic of thy healttiveiving air... 6 & W., K., S., "St, W. 
To the most wholesome physic of ¢he health-giving air . 6. 6 6 2 eee 

And till then, sit thee down, sorrow! . 2. 2. 2 6 2 6 6 6 et we C. & W. 
And till then, S# thee down, sorrow! . . 2. 1. . «© 6 © 6 © © ew ee D., K., St. 
And till then, Se¢# thee down, sorrow!. 2. 6 2 6 6 8 6 ee ee ee we we ee OS 
And untilthen, Sit down, Sorrow! . . ee ee ee ee eee ee 
I am ill at reckoning ; — it fitteth the spirit ofa tapeter i.6 ve «COW Dy SSL; 17. 
I am ill at reckoning ;— it és the spiritofatapster . . 2. 2. 2 2 6 6 ew ee we Ki 
Yet was Samson sotempted . . 2. 6 6 6 ee eee ew ew Oe WH, D., W. 
Yet Samson wassotempted . . 2. 6 6 6 6 ee ew te ew ww ew ww ew A, SL, SC 
Iam sure I shallturn sonnet... 6. 6 6 6 ee ew we ew we ew ww COW, RK, 
I am sure I shall turn sonmetist «6. 0. 1 1 6 we we we ee wt 
Iam sure J shall turn souneteer 2. 1. 1 6 0 we ee ew tw tt 

Iam sure I shall turn sonnets. 2 6 6 6 we ew ee ee te we ee tw SY, 
Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms . . 2. 6. 6 ee ee ee ee COWS, 
Well fitted in é#e arts, glorious in arms. . is, &, He Rn are” Des 
*T is deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord, And sin iG break ‘i ~_C&W.,,K., S., St., 
*T is deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord, .Vod¢ sin to break it ie tebe at i Ree cele 3g 
Canary to it with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. C. & W., K., S., St. 
Canary to it with your feet, humour it with turning up youreves . 2. 1 1 ee ee UD. 
Canary to it with ¢#e feet; humour it with turning up youreye . . . 2... 1. . Wh. 
Make them men of note — do you note me?. . . . 2. 6 6 ew we ew ew se C&W, D. 
Make them men of note, do you note, men? . . . 2. 1 6 « eo ee) KS, SA, WL 
Volable and free of grace . . 1. 6 1 ew ee we we tw tl ~ C&W. 
Voluble and free of grace . . ek D.. ‘K, Sp ota llt. 
Until the goose came out of door, ‘Staging the bdds: by addins ae Ce Ww, D., K., St. 
Until the goose came out of door, Staying the odds by making four . . 9 en heSig dy 
I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance . . . . .. . ee C. & W., K., St. 
I give thee thy liberty, set thee /ree from durance. . . .- . .- 2... «ss DW. 
I give thee thy liberty, /ree thee from durance . . . 2 6 6 6 ee we et ew ay 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy . . . . . . - « Sie ce 3G & W. 
This wimfpled, whining, purblind, wayward ie me Ge win hy A lee tae Ge D, Ky S, St., W, 


A wightly wanton with a velvet brow . . . Sey eC er ee dn ay oe C. & H’, 
A whitely wanton with a velvet brow . . . 1. ee ee eee ew UD, K., Sad 
A witty wanton with a velvet brow. . . eo weir a Se eee Te Mer <i a & ABs 
Whoe’er a’ was, a’ showed a mounting ind ee ee ee ‘ C. & W. 


Whoe’er de was, ke showed a mounting mind . . . . . . 2 se D, K., Ss, St., W. 

First praise me, and again say, no . . . . 2 6 © e we ew ew ee OY be W., D., K., St. 

First praise me, ‘Aen again say,no. . 2. 2. 6 © © © © © © we ew ww ee we SS 

First praise me, and then again say,NO . . 6 6 we ee te wt tt tl ll el YH 
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Act Se 
iv. 1. Indubitate beggar Zenelophon . . . . 2. 2. 1 ee ee ew ew C&W KK, S., St 
Indubitate beggar Penelophon . 2. 1 1 1 we ew tw te ww el wl wl. COD, Wh. 
iv. ox. Which toannothanize in the vulgar . 2... 1 ew ee ee ele te Oh, St. 
Which to avatomize inthe vulgar . 6 1 1 we we ee et we tlw ew DK. S. 
- Which to aunotanize in the vulgar... 6 ew ee ww tw we te ee ‘ 
iv. 2. Ripeasthe pomewater . . . 1. 2 6 1 6 ee ew ee we we ew ww ww eC. Ee Wh. 
Ripe asa pomewater . . er oot 8 Ww we we Dag Ray Si SL WH. 
iv. 2. Hangeth like a jewel in the ear col cacle; the sky ee i BO ee ae 2, ee ae CTF, 
Hangeth like a jewel in the ear of celum, thesky. . 2. . 2. 2 2 2 ee ee ee UD 
Hangeth like a jewel in the ear of cw/o, the sky . . 1... ~~... Ky S., St, W. 
iv. 2. A patch set on learning, tosee himinaschool. . . . .. . . C&W,,K., St., W. 
A patch set on learning, to se¢himinaschool . . . .. . oar _D, S. 
iv. 2. Adgiftthat I have, simple, simple .. .....2.68~. -C & Ww. D., K., S.; "St. 
A gift that I have, scwple; simply. 2. 1. 6 1 ew ww ee . W. 
iv. 2. If their sons be ingenuous Be toe els SB? ge. Ge Ge Hee cae Sates, Got ee ek es a a C. & Ww, W. 
If their sons be ingenious en Go le! et ae ae GS Gas os SID TE SSE 
iv. 2. A good lustre of conceit in a tuft of eatthes a8) Mey ee, See HE OSG ok wn CS 
. A good lustre of conceit ina ¢urxfofearth . . . oe i oo “Dy Sy SE, 17. 
iv. 2. That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongues © ew ee COG W., K., St, W. 
That sings the heavens’ praise with such an earthly tongue... ....... wD 
That / séung heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongue... . . S. 
iv. 2. You find not the apostraphas, and so miss the accent . ..... oo C. & Ww. 
You find not the @fostrophes, and so miss the accent. . . ... . D., K., S, St., W. 
iv. 3. Setthee down, surrow!. . 2. 6. 2. 6 © © 2 we eo ew ew ew ew ee CG, & W,, K., Ss. St. 
Sit thee down, sorrow!. 2. 2. 2. 2 © © © © © © «© w D., HW. 
iv. 3. Sosayl,andIthefool. . . 2. 2. 2 2 6 6 ee ee C. & W,, D., K., S., St. 
So say I, and ay the fool ne eR Mets Ss at un’. 
iv. 3. The night of dew that on my clieeks down flows er eee ae ee C. &e W,, D., K. Ww. 
The dew of night that on my cheeks down flows . . . . . «= - i a ag ee 
iv. 3. How far dost thouexcel! «© . 2. 6 © 6 « © «© + © © we © C. & W., K., ‘St, Ww. 
How far thou dost excel! 2. . 2 6 6 «© © © © © © © © ew oe ae sore D., S. 
iv. 3. Hecomesinlikea perjure . . 2. 2 2 6 6 © © ee ew C. & W., D., K., St. 
He comes in like a feryurer . . S., W. 
iv. 3. -Rhymes are guards on wanton Ciipia’s Koen: Disheure nat his slop C. Se W,, D., K, S., W. 
Rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid’s hose: Disfigure not his skafe. . 2. . « «© «© Sh 
iv. 3. The wonder ina mortaleve!. 2. 6 2. 6 6 ee ee ew ew ew we ww COO Wh, 
The wonder ofa mortaleye! s . 2 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee DK, Sy St, WY 
iv. 3. My true love’s fasting pain 6 6 2. 6 6 ew ew wee tw te COW, K., St, Wh. 
My true love’s /asting pain. 6. 6 8 6 8 ew be wk ew we ee ee el el eC DS. 
iv. 3. And profound Solomon totuneajig 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ew tC COW, Wh, 
And profound Solomon tuning ajig . 6 6 6 6 0 ee ww ew ww ew ew DY K., Sb. 
And profound Solomon tuning asigg ss 6 3 0 8 ee eee ee ee eee OS 
iv. 3. With men like men of inconstancy . . . 2. 2. 2 6 + 0 ee we C. & W. 
With men like you, men of inconstancy . . . .« 6 2 2 © eo «+ BD, 
With men like men, of strange inconstancy . . . 6 1 6 ee ee ee ew Kh. 
With moon-like men, of strange inconstancy . . . . . - . ° eo S. 
With men-dike men, of strange inconstancy «. . 6 + 6 6 eee ae Sé, 
iv. 3. Write athing in rhyme? Orgroanforlove? ...... . C.& Wh, D. 
Write a thing-in rhyme? Or groan for Joan? . 2. 1. we 8 «dep Sae dh, HY, 
iv. 3. Thesea will ebb and flow, heaven show his face. . . . . C. & W., D., K., S., St. 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven wzd/ shew his faces. ©. 6 5 6 ee eee ee hw 
iv. Young blood doth not obey an old decree’. . . we ew ew (C&W, KS, St, W. 
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Young blood doth d«¢ obey an old decree. . . 1 1 6 0 ee we ew we tw ew wl De 


Act 
iv. 


Vv. 


v. 


Se. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST (continued). 


The hue of dungeons and the suit of night . ..e. es ee et we a de a es eG 
The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of might 2. 2... 1. wee ee el el CU@*, 
The hue of dungeons, and the stole of night. 2. 2. 6. 0. 6 6 we we te 
The hue of dungeons, and the shade of night . 2. 6. 1. 1. we 


< 


UX NSONESRLESRRRGR . 


Universal plodding poisons up ‘Ihe nimble spirits. . 2... 1. ee Ch, 
Universal plodding prisons up The nimble spirits. . . . . . . . . .D,.,S., 
Teaches such beauty asa woman’seye . . 2... 1. 1 ees COW ,K.,S,, 
Teaches such learning as a woman’s eye. ie ee ae ee a ee ee ke ek 
The voice of ali the gods Make heaven drowsy. . . . . 2. 2 2 ees C&W, 
The voice of all the gods Afakes heaven drowsy . . . . ..... Ky S., St, 
And plant in tyrants mild humility . 2... . 1. wwe COW, K,, S., St, 
And plant in tyrants mild Axmanity i tat oa Gs ae 
I abhor such fanatical phantasimes . C. & 


I abhor such fanatical phantasms 

J abhor such fantastical phantasms ; ‘ 

Call abbominable : it insinuateth me of insanie 

Call abominadle: it insinuateth one of insanire 

Call abominable: it insinuateth me ofinsanie . . . 1. 1 ew ee 
Call abominable: it insinuateth me of tusanive 2 6 www tk te ek 
By the salt wave of the Mediterraneum .........C.& W,D,,K.,S, St. 
By the salt wave of the Mediterranean . Be ok As Sy a ye ee 
Arts-man, preambulate; we will be singuled fiom the barbarous a a ee eC HG 
Arts-man, pr@ambula ; we will be sing/ed from the barbarous . . . D., &., S., St., W. 
The word is well culled, chose, sweet and apt . . . 2. 1. 2. 6 ee ew ee -CO& Wh, 
The word is well culled, choice; sweet andapt. . . . 2. 2. 6 2 we we ew we ew ee D 
The word is well culled, chose ; sweet andapt. . . 2. «© 6 «© «© 2 2 es Ky Sy WM. 
The word is well culled; choice, sweet, and apt . . 7. 2. 2. 2 2 «© © we ew et ee) SF, 
Among other important and most serious designs . . . 2 6 6 eo ew ew ee eC CU Wh, 
Among other zmportunate and most serious designs. . . .... D,K.,S., 54, We 
We will have, if this fadge not, an antique . . 2. 1. 2. ee ee ew ew OO Wh, 
We will have, if this fadge not, anantic . 2. ww www ee ed DK, S., St, W. 
Past cure is still pastcare . . 1. 6. 1. ee ee ee ww CO WD, K., St, W. 


s 
Se 
q. x 
S 


> 
2) 
a&o: 


Past care is still pastcure . . Patel HE Se ee Gece! at ows a ee Pee “ever ae Bo 
‘And shape his service wholly to my acts Ue BRR a Ee We a Ee ee Te 
And shape his service wholly to my dchests . 2. 1. 1 wee K., S., St., W. 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests. . 2... C & W,, D., K., St. W. 
And make me proud to make Aim proud that jests oe 
So-perttauntqlik@e se) ange. eo ae a SO es Wee ee Re SE Ge Se a C. & W. 
SO Polepl-Uhe: 2k e. -o ta  e e e OR we e & e  eaSS 
SO POrlCHHIKE 2. ge. i, oko ee WE. Rea A gs Ge ae a a es ae ee SA SK 
So pfersaunt-like . . . . : : : ee ar Se 


In this spleen ridiculous appears: To check their folly, passion *s scleein tears 

C. & W., D., K., St W. 
In this scene Aaieutous appears, To check their folly, passion’s sudden tears . AS: 
How many inches doth fill up one mile . . 2. 2. 1. 6. ee ee C. & W. 
How many inches do fill up one mile . . . ae D., K., S.. St., W. 
Pecks up wit as pigeons pease, And utters it again when God ‘doth please . . . C. & WA. 
Pecks up wit as pigeons fees, And utters it again when God doth please. . . . . D., St. 
Pecks up wit as pigeons peas, And utters # again when Yove doth please... . K., S. 
Picks up wit as pigeons seas, And utters it again when ee doth please. . . . 1. . W. 
To show his teeth as white as whale’s bone. . . . eee De Ra: ee a BOLT, 
To show his teeth as white as whales’ bone. 6 6 we we we we ww ww KK, St 
To show his teeth as white as whal¢s bone : i 1. 1 1 we ew te ee ee OM 
To show his teeth as white as whales-bone 2 3 6 1 0 0 6 6 ow we tw ew ew Diy WM 
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Act Se. 


Vv. 2. 


Vv. 2. 


Vv. 2. 


v. 2. 


Vv 2. 


Vv. 2. 


v. 2 
v. 2. 
v. 2 
v. 2 
v. 2 
v. 2 
Vv 2. 
v. 2 
i, ot 
ae 2 
ik. 
an 2 
| | 
io 
ion 
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LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST (continued). 


Nor God, nor I, delights in perjured MONG. 80s Aw Ge 
Nor God, nor I, delight in perjured men. . . . . . 
Three-piled hig perboles, spruce affectation . . . . 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affection. . 2. «1 we ew 
Smiles his cheek in years ss 1 eee ele ew es 
Smiles his cheek in seers . . eR 
And the contents Dies in the seal ok that which: it presents: 8 3S 
And the contents De in the zeal of hem which it presents ... . 
And the contents Zee in the /a/ of that which it presents . 
The schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical . . . . . 2. 6 se 
The schoolmaster is exceedingly fantastical. . . . 2. 2 2 6 6 
Abate throw atnovum . . . 1. 1. 6 1 6 te ee we ew 
Abate a throw atnovum . . 1. 1 1 ee ew we te tw 


C.& 


Abate throw at Novem . : eer oe. a. Sa IK, 
A marvellous good neighbour, faith, aida a vey good ‘bowler Se Sat Ge . CC & W., D. 
A marvellous good neighbour, zz sooth ; and avery good bowler. . . . K., S., St., W. 
Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed canis. . . ..... + C& W., W. 
Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed canus ........Dz,K.,S., St. 
A heavy heart bears nota nimble tongue. . . 2. . . 2. « s C&Ww,D,,S., W. 
A heavy heart bears not a Aumble tongue. 2. 2. 1. 6 6 6 ee ee we ee KY SE. 
Excuse me so, coming too short of thanks . . . 2. 2. 6 ee 0 ew eC &WhW,S,, St. 
Excuse me so, coming so short of thanks. . . ... é . .. DK, WwW. 
The extreme parts of time extremely forms . . . ; le See. Ge (EE SL 
The extreme fart of time extremely forms . . . 2. 1 6 6 6 0 ee ew ew D. 
The extreme parts of time extremely form CR: ee Go Ae aes a - eo Re 
The extreme Aaste of time extremely forms a eee ee 
To wail friends Jost Is not by much so wholesoniécprafitable ~ . -C.& W., D., St. 
To wail friends lost Is not by much so wholesome, profitable... . koe ag Sy 
I understand you not: my griefs are double. . . . . 2... + C. & W., K., St. 
I understand you not: my griefsaredull. . . . i aiv iis . DS. WwW. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, Tu-whit; Tu- who go 4g4 ia bee 2 OO W., 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 7u-who ; Tu-whit, tu-who ° & wo as 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, Taavho = Tu-whit, fowho . 1. we we Ky St, Ww. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, Zo-who; To-whit, towho . ‘ eee ee ee 
‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Four days will quickly steep themselves in night . . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 2 ee 0 COW, 
‘ Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights. . . . . .. DK, S., St, W. 
This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child . . .. . -C.&@W.,K.,S., St., W. 
This man hath witched the bosom of my child . . . . .. . dt sey oat hd Sas 1B Og 
But earthlier happy is the rose distilled . 6. 2. 2. 2. 2 + «2 es C&W.,D, W. 
But carthly happier is the rose distilled . . . 2 «© «© «© «© © « a K., S., St. 
Beteem them from the tempest of myeyes . 2. 2 2 2 6 6 ee ee ee COW. 
Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. . 2. 2. 2 2 © © « « Diy Ky Se, St, W. 
For aught that I could ever read. . . 2 6 1 6 © @ we we ~ . C&W, St. 
For aught that ever J could read. . « 1 6 6 «© © © © © eo . Dd, K., S., W. 
O hell! to choose love by another’s eyes . . « 2 © «© 6 0 «@ .C.& W., D., W. 
O hell! to choose love by another’s eye . 2. 2 6 © © © © oe ew wee KS, SE. 
Making it momentany asasound . . . 6 2 © © © © «© ow ew COW, D., S., St 
Making it momentary asasound . 2. 2. 2 6 «© © © © wo ew we ee ew wl Ky Wh, 


C&W D, Sty W. 


C. & W., D., K., St. 


SW. 


| C. & Wy Dy Ka S, St. 


Ww. 
W., D, Ky St, W. 
S. 


° e e * e e K. 
° ° Ae 


Co W, D., S., W. 


. K., St. 
C&W, D., St. 


Act Sc 
ne 2 
i. ok. 
an 2 
a 2 
i. 2. 

} a 
a os 
ii. x. 
+) ae 2 
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} ne 2 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (continued). 


To do observance toa morn of May .......-+.+-C&W,D,K.,S., St. 
To do observance for amornof May .. . be 8 Bele ee, at ca 
Sickness js catching: O, were favour so, Yours would I catch: » .§ C&W, D.,K., Ww. 
Sickness is catching: O, were favour so! Yours would I catch . . 1. . 2 1 ee el CUS, 
Sickness is catching: O, were favour so, Your words J’dcatch. . . . 6 «1 we SO. 
That he hath turned a heaven untoahell . . . . 1 1 1 ee C&W, D., K., St. 
That he hath turned a heaven into hell «6 6 ww ew ww ew ee tt le ee CS 


’ That he hath turned a Heaven swfoa Hell . . . . bing a: 


Therefore is Love said to be a child, Because in choice hed is SO oft bevusled 
C. & W., D., K., S., St. 


Therefore is Love said to be a child, Because in choice he often ts beguiled . . j Ww. 
I will roar you an ’t were any nightingale. . . . . ...- C&W,D., kK. S, St. 
I will voay an ’t were any nightingale... — W., 
I do wander every where, Swifter than the moon’s phere ‘1% .C¢. & W., D., K., S, AY 
I do wander every where, Swifter than the moony sphere. . . ‘ W, 
Are not you he That frights the maidens? . . 2. 1. 1. ee ee — C. oe W,, St. 
Are you mot he That frights the maidens? . . 1. . 1 ew a « Ky, S. Ww. 
Sometimes Jabour in the quern . . . . 1. we te we ew C. & W.,K.,S., "St., W. 
Sometime laboursinthe quern . 2. 1. 6 1 6 we ee ew ee D. 


Laugh, And waxen in their mirth 2... 1. 6 6 6 ee we we ee C. & W,, W, 
Loff, And waxen intheir mirth «2 0. 6 6 ew ee wt ee ew ; D. 
Loffe, And waxen in their mirth. 2. 2.0. 2. 6 6 ee ee te te wt K, St. 
Loffe; And yexemintheir mirth . . 6. 1 1 6 ee wee ee ee S. 
Come from the farthest steppe of India... .. . ’ .¢ & W, 
Come from the farthest steep of India. . 2... . D. K. Gi ), S. (ii. 2.), Sti, W. 
In the beached margent of thesea . . . . 2 2 ee 2 0 2 C&W, D., St. 
On the beached margent of the sea. . . .. . . . K. a 2), S. Gi. 2), W. fi 
Every pelting river made so proud . : C. & W., D., K. (it. 2), S. (ii. 2), S4. 
Every petty river made so proud. . . . 2 1 8 ee OS as fay EE, <a, U8 
Crows are fatted with the murrion flock . . . . . . 4 C. & Ww. 
Crows are fatted with the surrain flock. . 2. 2 e Dz Ez ii. 3, S. (ii. By St., W. 


The human mortals want their winter here . . . . . ~ 2 C&W, St, W. 
The human mortals want their winter cheer . 6 2. 2 ee ew ew el wl el elCU@dY ’S. (ii. 2.) 
The human mortals want; their winter here . . . 1. ee . . K. (it. 2.) 
On old Hiems’ thin and icy crown . 2. «1 1 ee ew ee C. & Ww, D. yy lig He 
On old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown. . . . s . eae, (ii, 2), S. (ii. 2.) 


Than to be used as you use your dog 
Than to be used as you do yourdog .... .- 
I know a bank where the wild thyme blows . . . C. oe W., K. Gi. 2), S. (ii. 2), ‘St, Ze 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows . . D. 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight. . C. & W,, ‘D., K. (ii. 2, Ss. Gi 2) S?. 
Lulled in these dowers with dances and delight . . . ar ig ‘ W. 
My heart unto yours is knit, So that but one heart we can riake of i it 

C. & W., D., K. (ii. 3), S. Git. 3.) 
My heart unto yours is knit, So that but one heart cam we make of it. . . . . . . S04 


C&W, D., K. (ii. 2), S. (ii. a 


My heart unto yours is knit, So that but one heart can you make of it. . W. 
Two bosoms interchained withanoath . ... .C.& W.,D.,K. o BS Ss. Gi 3), St. 
Two bosoms interchanged withan oath . . . 1... . HW’, 

Nature shows art . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ww ew we ew eo ¢. & W. 
Nature shows er art. . bo caer se Dy K. Gi 3); S. (i. a, St., W. 
Sighs of love, that costs the reah blood Heat: $. the, Ra he a Oe Ww, W. 
Sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear . . . 2. 6 we ee t. Diy Ky Say St. 


Fiery oes and eyes of light ° ° s e e e e e e ° e e e e e C. & W., K., St., W. 
Fiery O's and eyes of light. . 2. 2 © © © © © © © © © © © © ww tw wo 8 Diy S, 
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ve 


+] bd 
iii, 2. Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! . . . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 ew ee OG 


2. Out of hope, of question, of doubt . . 1. 1. 2. ee we ew ew tw CPW, EK, 


2. And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye Si ise ee an a ae 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (continued). 


Se. 
2. Is it all forgot? All school-days’ friendship? ....... . ; — C&W. 
' "And is all forgot? All school-day friendship? . . . . 6 « 6 ; Aad: 
_ And ts all forgot? All school-days’ friendship? . . ao K., 

Js all forgot? All school-days’ friendship? . . . . eC ee ee a ee 
‘2. Have with our needles created both one flower . a ee ae C&W, S., 
_ Have with our #eedds created both one flower Bear Me ae ee oe, Ge 
2. But yet an union in partition ; o 2 C&W. 
" * But yet a union in partition . . . ‘ D. S. 


2.’ Make mouths upon me when I turn a back be ee a ee OE I DAS: 
Make mows upon me when I turn my back . . . 1. 6 2 6 ee ee eee 

2. Wink each at other; hold the sweet jestup. . . .. ...-. C&W, D., 
Wink at each other; hold the sweet jestup . . . a ee te 

2. Partly my own fault; Which death or absence soon shall rainady ae ee ee er OP 
Partly szne own fault ; Which death or absence soon shall remedy. . D., X., S. 


>. 


2 
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Out, loathed medicine! hated Jotson, hence! . . . «© 2. © 2 © © ow 
Out, loathed medicine ! O hated potion, hence! . 2... 1 2 ee eo 
Out, loathed medicine! O hated Jozson, hence Lg ae ee 6 


Out of hope, of question, doubt . . . . :. Mody vga. dee vides oe Te 
2. Still thou mistakest, Or else committ’st thy inaveries wilfully . ~ . C&W, D, 
——* Still thou sezstak’ st, Or else commit’st thy knaveries willingly . . . 
2. Thou shalt buy this dear, If ever I thy face by daylightsee . . . . 
Thou shalt ’4y this dear, If ever I thy face by daylightsee. . . . . 


HY. &, 


~~ “ 2s 


ey 
q. 
aos 
Suanrnr 


a 
T.! 
AS 


~ 
~ 


And sleep, that sometime shuts up sorrow’seye . - . 2. 2 2 « ee : ; 
1. Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool . . . 1. 2. 2. 2 2. C& W,D.,, St, 
' Seeking sweet savours for this hateful fool . . . . 2... . K. 
x. O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage NOW! 4 GE ee .¢. & W., D, K,, S. 
O, how mine eyes do loath this visage now ! a oe ee bo te 
t. Bless it to all fair prosperity 2. . 2. 2. 1 2 6 6 ee ee we ee C. & WwW. 
Bless it to all fair osterity. . wre wld ee Dy Rig Shy, 
1. Truly would I speak, — And now ; do I bethink 1 ME ee, er Be [al fe aS EO, 
Truly would I speak, — And now / dobethinkme ....... Dy K.,S., St, W. 
1. Now I do wish it, love it, long forit 2. 2. 6. 6 6 ew we ee ee th, 
Now do J wish it, love it, long forit . . 2. . 2... 2 «© « © « DK, S., St, BW. 
1. I never may believe These antique fables. . . . . «© «2 2» C&W.D,K., St. 
I never may believe These antic fables . . 6. 1. 1 1 6 6 ew ee ew ee yj 
1. The poet’s pen Turns them toshapes . . . 2. + «© - +» -C&@W,K.,S., St., W. 


e 


STS 


The poet’s pen Turns them to shage . Ae Jas) Te Bad Ge Ry Is A GY Ge 
-s. What poor duty cannot do, Noble respect ‘takes it i in might C&W. K., S., St, W, 
What poor welling duty cannot do, Noble respect takes it in might . , D. 
‘':. Now is the mural down between the two neighbours. . . . . C.& Ww, D., K., S, St. 
Now is the »#0ral down between the two neighbours .... . W. 


1. Here come two noble beasts in, amanandalion. ..... . C. & Ww. K. ‘St, WwW. 


Here come two noble beasts in, a oon andalion. . . . .- . +. .« «+... D,S, 
1. Leave it to his discretion, and let us listen tothe moon. ... . . . . C&Ww,D.,S. 
Leave it to his discretion, and let us keavken tothe moon. . . . . . - » Ks St., W. 
1. Myself the man i’ the moon do seemtobe ..... ++... C. & W,, K,, S. 


Myself the san-i’-the-moon do seemtobe . . . . © © «+ + © 6 fo. 
Myself the man i’ 72’ moon doth seemto be. . . . 2 2 6 6 © © «© © © 8 ew St. 
Myself the MWan-2’-1h’-sn0on doth seemtobe . .. . . . Senht cpt: phlei sas 


x. With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and prove an ass C -& W., D., K., S., Ste 
With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and yef prove an ass. « » + + © + 


(C. & W., D., St., W., divide Act ii. into two scenes; A’, S., into three scenes. 
make but one scene of Act v.; A., S., St, 


a | 
i, 2. 
i. 2. 
i. 3. 
i, 3. 
1 3. 
i, 3. 
i 3. 
i, 3. 
ii, 1. 
Ts © 
il, 2 
li. 2 
i. 2 
li. 2. 
li, 3. 
li. 4. 
ii, 5S. 
i. 6. 
ii, 6. 
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READINGS. 967 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (continued). 


These lily lips, This cherry nose. . . 

These lily draws, ‘Vhis cherry nose . ‘ 
Through the house give glimmering light . 
Through es house give glimmering light 
Though the house give glimmering hght . 


C. & W., D., Ray Sty W. 

S. 

CeM. D., kK. G: “ay. Sh Ge 2), 
a a a A A ae ga AV ee 
Be, et cae enti vat tenia, cy), 


C.& W., D., 
WV., make two scenes ) 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


What harm a wind too great at sea mightdo . . 
What harm a wind too great might doatsea . . 2. «+ » 6 « 


His reasons are as two grains of wheat. 
His reasons ave two grains of wheat... 


It is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated | in ‘the mean . 
Itis no smal/ happiness, therefore, to be seated inthe mean. . . . 
I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere 1’1l be married to a sponge . 
I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere / wz¢d/ be married to a sponge 


Water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves 


Water-rats, /and-thieves and water-thieves . 


Although I neither lend nor borrow. 
A loeit 1 neither lend nor borrow . . 
Is it possible A cur can lend three thousand 


Is it possible A cur should lend three thousand ducats?. 
When did friendship take A breed for barren metal of his friend? ? 
When did friendship take A breed of barren metal of his friend ? 


O father Abram, what these Christians are ! . 


O father Abraham, what these Christians are! . 2... 0.0. 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
Whose own hard dea/ding teaches them suspect. . 


Scanted me And hedged me by his wit 
Scanted me And hedged me by his wi? . 
I would outstare the sternest eyes 

I would o’erstare the sternest eyes . 

The Jew is the very devil incarnal . . . 
The Jew is the very devil zucarnation . 


My conscience is but a kind of hard conscience . 
My conscience ¢s a kind of hard conscience . 


My heels are at yourcommand . .. . 
My heels are at your commandment . . 


Lest through thy wild behaviour I be misconstrued . . . 
Lest through thy wild behaviour I be misconstered . . . 


These foolish drops do something drown my 
These foolish drops do somewhat drown my 


Whiter than the paper it writ on Is the fair hand . 


Whiter than the paper ¢haé #t writ on Is the 


Wont to tell me that I could do nothing without bidding 
Wont to tell sre / could do nothing without bidding . 


How like a younker, or a prodigal 
How like a younger, or a prodigal . 
How like the prodigal doth she return . 
How like a prodigal doth she return 


. . C&W. 

6 Dy RS, S14 W. 

- C&W, D., S., St, W. 
C. & W., D., S., St. 

K., W. 

nr Oo | a 

; D., K., S., St, W. 

ete eat e. 25) ae cht Me C&W. K. 
soe, es cBtea Se D., S., St, W. 
setts fae Ae eee Ue ac SE, 
DL. Day Ky Sy Sty W. 


diese? 4 oa 8 BOOP Dy Key Sp-St 
WwW 


C. & Ww, D., s, St. 


oi 2 Re 

bode Re Oe ae ak ee COW, 
. . DK, S., St. 

C.& W., K., St. W. 

DS. 

C&W, Ky Sy Sty W. 

Bodie hs tae Set DR ae we D. 
eter =, oe oh Sane ee EE SD es. 
_K., St, W. 

1 Eide! se eR 
Ce ew et Dy Ky S, St, W. 


6. & WD, S., St, WwW. 


at. fan caw Je . K. 
 % do 22 3 C. & W. 
s "se Dip Kp Sg St 5. 

Ci & WD. K. 
i AS td 
manly spirit . . . C&W, St 


manly spirit 


fair hand 
, C¢. & Ww. 

be Si D., K., S., St, W. 
©. Wy Di 5) 5.1 St 


pres C&W, Ae 
Dz (ii. 5), K., St., W. 


e e s s . e 


ili. 


iii. 


ili. 


iv. 


2. 


I. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (continued). 


The vasty wilds Of wide Arabia are as throughfares . . . . .C.& W, K., S., St., W. 
The vasty wilds Of wide Arabia are as thoroughfares . .. . gs ee eo _D. (i. 6). 
I could teach you How to choose right, but Iam then forsworn . . . . . . 1. C.& W. 
I could teach you How to choose right, but ¢hex / am forsworn . D 
As well be amity and life "Tween snow and fire. . . ... C&W,, 
As well be amity and league ’Tween snow and fire . . ...... 
With much much more dismay I view the fight. . . . . . ... 6 1 Cc& 
With much-much more dismay I view the fight . . . . ... . 6 
With much, much more dismay I view the fight . . . . 2... . 6 
With much more dismay I view the fight . Sh tc hae ig 

Whose hearts are all as false As stairsofsand . . . . . 2. . C. & W,, S, ‘St. ay 
Whose arts are all as false As stairsofsand. . . . 2... 2. «© «© we ° 
Whose hearts are all as false As stayersofsand . . 2. « «1 0 «1 es © ee ew 
Thou pale and common drudge "Tween manand man... ..C.& W.,K., St, 
Thou stale and common drudge Tween manandman.......6.. 
Allay thy ecstasy ; In measure rein thy joy . . 2. 2. 1. 2. «© © «© 2 2 1 C& 


- AG 
% 


ps. 


a) 


Eeeae eee aucte Gee 


“is 


Allay thy ecstasy ; In measure vain thy joy. . . . «6 . - « © « « DK, St, 
The full sum of me Is sum of something . . . . .... errs Or <2 
The full sum of me Is sum of nothing. . . 1. 1. 1 1 ee es 6 DK, S., St; 
Happier than this, She is not bred sodull . . . . 1. 1. 1. ©.C& WK, S., St, 


Then happier iz this, She is not bredsodull . . 1... 1. 1 ee ee ee 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit . . . . 2... .. . GC@&@wWw,kK,,S 
Happiest of all, 22 that her gentle spirit . . . 1. 1. 1. 2. 1 ee ew we esd Dz 
No rest be interposer ’twixt ustwain . 2. 2. 6 1 6 ee te we 
Nor rest be interposer ’twixtustwain. . . . ........D, : 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis . . ....... C&W,fD,S 
This is the fool that Zends out money gratis . 2. 6. 2 6 6 1 ew ew ee ee CUS 
Will much impeach the justice of his state 2. . 6 2. 2 6 ee ew ww ee Oe 
Will much impeach the justice of fhe state 2. 1. 2 1 ew ee we we ele DS. 
?T will much impeach the justice of ke state . . 2. 2. ee ee ee eel wlCUK, 
From out the state of hellish misery . 2. 2. 2. 1. 6 6 we ee ew we we Ol 
From out the state of hellish cruelty . . . “ee ad a AO EGE Sy ha 
As I have ever found thee honest-true, So let me efind thee still or ne ae Ga al TC HD. 
As I have ever found thee honest, true, So let me find thee still. . . . K., S., St., W. 
Ifon earth he do not mean it, then In reason he should never come to heaven C. & W., S., St. 
If on earth he do not merit it, Jn reason he should never come toheaven . .. . . D.z 
If on earth he do not mean it, z¢# 7s reason he should never come to heaven . . . K., W. 
For affection, Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood Of what it likes or loathes C. & W.., D. 
For affection, Waster of passion, sways it to the mood Of what it likes, or loathes X., S., S¢. 
For affection. A/zsters of passion sway it to the mood Of what it likes, or loaths . . W. - 
I am not bound to please thee with my answers ........ - C&W. 
I am not bound to please thee with my awswer  . 1. 1. we es D, K., Ss, St., W. 
To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt. . . 2... 6 ee es C&W.,S., St, W. 
To cut the forfect from that bankrupt . . . 6 6 1 ee ee ee ew ee ee UD 
To cut the forfeiture from that bavkrout. . 1. 1 1 ee ew ew ee ew ee 
O, be thou damned, inexecrabledog! . . . 2. 6. 6 6 ee ee ew ew ew C&W, K. 
O, be thou damned, ‘nexorable dog! . . 2. 6 2 6 se ee ew ew DS, Sty W. 
Thy desires Are wolvish, bloody, starved . . 2. 1 2 ee ee ew ew ew COO Wh, 
Thy desires Are wolfish, bloody, starved . . . 2. 1 6 + ee tb ew ew we ew) OD, WB. 
Thy desires Are wol/sh, bloody, sterved. . . ee K., S., St. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall To cureless: ruin. . . ¢. & w., D., K., S., St. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall To exdless ruin . . W. 
Is it so nominated in the bond? . . . 6 « se ew 8 ew ew -C & W., D., K., S, St. 
ft is mot nominated inthe bond . . 2. . 2 1 © © © © we we ew we tw we 
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Act Sc 
iv. 4«. 
iv. I. 
iv. 1. 
iv. 1. 
Vv. o48 
Vv. I. 
v. sf. 
Vv 1. 
i. 2. 

i. 2. 

i. 2. 
2. 

i 2. 

i, 2 

) a 2 
I. oe 
ik 4 
ii, 4. 
ii, 4. 
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Xe) 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (continued). 


Repent but you that you shall lose your friend. . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 1 ee 0 oe eO& 
Repent sof you that you shall lose your friend. . . 2... .. + Dz 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh . . . . . 2. C& 
Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh. . . gap (EY Gn Be AG 
If thou cut’st more Or less than a just pound, be it but so winch < es ae: ee tt, ene Eineo® 
Ss 


~~ 


If thou faé’st more Or less than a just pound,— ée ’¢ but so much aoc cay ae 

If thou fa/’ s¢ more, Or less, than a just pound,— be it butsomuch. . .. . K, 

If thou ¢ak’s¢ more, Or less, than a just pound,— ée z/somuch . . . ecg Mes. om 

Now, infidel, [have youonthe hip) . . . 1. 1. ew we ew ee ee ew Oe 

Now, infidel, I have ¢Aee on the hip > Cy oa? at a eae EG se 

Ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion. . . . . 1. 6. «© «© -C.& W,D., S., Sz. 
C. & W., K. 


+ id 


flow the moon sleeps with Endymion ! ; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger rene so riveted. 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, 4 ad riveted 

A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, A nd riveted so ie cae ae, 
Even he that did uphold the very life Of my dear friend . . . 1. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 O& 
Even he that Aad held up the very life Of mv dear friend . . . . Diy Big S) Shy 
Like the mending of highways In summer, where the ways are fair enoush C. & W.,K., St. 
Like the mending of Inghways In summer, wen the ways are fairenough . . . . J. 


or 
YSHSATTSS LO TARTS 


~ 


“SSS 


(C. & W., K., S., St, W., divide Act ii. into nine scenes ; D., into eight scenes.) 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Those that she makes honest, she makes very ill-favouredly . . C.& W., K., S., St, W. 
Those that she makes honest, she makes very s//-/avoured ; D. 
There is Fortune too hard for Nature. . . 2. 1 2 es ee ew C & W., K., St. 
Then is Fortune too hard for Nature . . . 2. 1. 6 ee eo ee we ; Dz. 
Fortune ts there too hard for Nature . . 1. 6 6 ee ew et ew ee we ee we OS 
There zs a Fortune too hard for Nature . . . 1. 2 6 1 ts ew ew ew ew we we eC Ww, 
There is such odds inthe man. 1 1 ww ww ew ew wee we ew COG Wh, RK. 
There is such odds in the men . . » « aDy S., SL, W. 
If you saw yourself with your eyes, or baew yoursell with voir judgement 

C.& W., K., S., St., W. 
If you saw yourself with our eyes, or knew yourself with our judgement . . . D. 
An you mean to mock me after, you should not have mocked me before . . . C. & W., 
You mean to mock me after ; you should not have mocked me before. D., X., S., St., W. 
He misconstrues all that you have done . . . . . 2... 7 C&W,D,K.,S., St. 
He meisconsters all that you have done . . «we ew we te et ee ee hw, 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam. . . . . . 1. we ee C& WD. S., W. 
Here feel we xo¢ the penalty of Adam. . . . Se: at ee a ta do es RR 
Being there alone, Left and abandoned of his velvet fends ee te ee Or I Shy I, 
Being alone, Left and abandoned of his velvet friends Soe We a eles # Guus, a, 
Being there alone, Left and abandoned of his velvet /riend . . .......&4,8. 


Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise. 2. 2. 1 1. we ee ew ee ew OW, 
Wearing thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise ae a ee ee ee a ee a ae ee SP aY Gea rare ee 
Wear’ ing thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise. . W., 
Searching of thy wound, [ have by hard adventure found mine own C. & W., D., Ss, ‘St, W. 
Searching of ther wound, I have by hard adventure found mineown. . . K. 


That her pretty chopt hands had milked . . . . 1 2 1 1 ee we we we .C. & W, 
That her pretty chafped hands had milked . . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 0 et tw ee D., St., W. 
That her pretty chopped hands had milked . 2. . « 2 © «© © © © © © © @ K,, S. 


A ct Se. 
ii, 5S. 
ii, sg. 
ii, 7. 
ii, 7. 
ii, 7. 
ii, 7. 
iii, 2. 

1 
ili, 2. 

iii, 5. 

iii, 5. 

iii, 5. 

iv. 1. 
iv. t. 
iv. 1 
iv. 3. 
IV. 3. 
iv. 3. 
v. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 3. 
vY 3. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


AS YOU LIKE IT (continued). 


Another stanzo: call you em stanzos? . . 2. 2. . 2 « « : ; ; 
Another stanza : call you ’em stanzas? . .. ie atde 2: we Dg Bg Sco Shy IV, 
‘ S 


_ What’s that ‘ducdame’? —’T is a Greek apecation. ae C&W. D., Ks S., Sb. 
_What’s that ducadme ?—’T isa Greek invocation . . . ge tat. aer Bea ae Pe rae’ Oa 
Although he smart, Not to seem senseless of the bob . . . . . C& W,K., S., St. 
Although he smart, Buz to seem senseless of the bob. . D., W. 


Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, Till that the weary very means do ‘ebb? C. &W., ‘D,, K., Sz. 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, Till that the weaver’s very means do ebb? . S., W. 
That says his bravery is not of my cost . 2. 1. 1. 6 ee te ee ee te WS, & W. 
That says his bravery is not oz my cost . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 ee ew we DY KK, S., St., W. 
Then a soldier, Full of strange oaths . 2. 1. 1 1 ew ew ew Ci WYK, S., St, W. 
Then ¢he soldier, Full of strange oaths. 2. 2. 2. 6 1 1 ee ew ew ew we ee ee Ch DD 
O most gentle pulpiter!. 6 6 1 ee ee ew we ee wt te tl OW. 
O most gentle Jupiter! . 2. 6 6 ww ww we ww ww tw tw DY K., Si, St, W. 
After that, out of all hooping ©. 6 6 6 1 6 ww we ee we ee ee Oh, 
After that, out of all whooping . . a a «ADs, Key Sy, Shy. 
From his mad humour of love to a ving huinoue of madness ~ 0 « C&W, K., S., W. 
From his mad humour of love to a Zovéng humour of madness... .. . . Dz, St 
’T is such fools as you That makes the world full of ill-favoured children. . .. .C. & W. 
’T is such fools as you That sake the world full of ill-favoured children D., K, S, St., W. 
He’s fallen in love with your foulness. . 2. 2. 1. 1 ew 1 1CO&@ WK, S., St, W. 


He’s fallen in love with her foulness . . jee a ae ee ae Ta OR ae oe 
And yet I have more cause to hate him than to love him ~ 06 © «5 C&W. D.,S., W. 
And yet have more cause to hate himthantolove him . .... . ~ « Ki, St. 


Travels, in which my often rumination wraps me... .... . C & W., K., W. 
Travels, which, dy often rumination, wrapsme. . . 2 6 6 ew ew ee D., St. 


Travels; which, dy often rumination, wrapsme . . . . 2. 2. ee eo S. 
The foolish coroners of that age . . 1. 1. 1 0 we ew ee ee ee Cc. & W., S. 
The foolish chroniclers of thatage . . . iw Dy Key S64; Ww. 


. _O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s occasion 1C. & W., D., K., St, W. 
_O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband's accusation . . 2... e oS: 


Women’ s gentle brain Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention. . . . . C. & W. 
Woman's gentle brain Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention. D., K., S., Sz, W. 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy . . . 2... 2. 2 2 C&@Ww,k.,S., W. 


Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy . . . 1. 1. 2 we ee D., St. 
Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age . . . . . « C. & Ww, D., St., W. 
Under an ofd oak, whose boughs were mossed with age. . . . . Bp Sip an K. cm: 


I will weary you then no longer with idle talking . . . .... C. & W., D., S., W. 
I will weary you o longer then with idle talking . . 1. 1. 1. 1 ee ew ew ee Ky SA 
Speakest thou in sober meanings? . . . 6. 6. 2 0 © © 2 we ew tw C&W, K., St. 
Speakest thou in sober meaning? . 2. 1. 1 ote 6 we ew ew et tw D 


Speak’ st thou in sober meanings? . 2. . 2. 6 © «© © © © « S, W. 
All adoration, duty, and observance . 2. 1. 6 1 8 6) et we ew C. Ge W., K., aye ya 
All adoration, duty, and obedience . 1 1 6 0 1 tw ew ew es . Dz, Ww. 


All purity, all trial, allobservance . . «© 2. «© «© « «© « « C, & W., ‘D., K., St., W. 
Ss. 


All purity, all trial, all endurvance . . 

Or saying we are hoarse, which are the only srolseies to a ‘ade voice C. & W., D., K., Ss, St: 
Or saying we are hoarse, which are your only prologues to a bad voice W. 
The note was very untuneable. . . 2. 2. 2 8 6 © © ee ew C. & W., K,, St. 
The note was very untimeable, . 2 1 6 6 8 oo ew we ew ww tl ww Dey Sey MW 


Act Se. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


Induc. 2. As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Greece. . . . . . 1. C@&@W,,D,K.,S., St 


Induc. 2. 


ee 


As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps o’ th’ Green. 2 1 ww ‘ 

Is not acomonty a Christmas gambold? . . . 0. 0. 1 ee ee ee C. & fi 
Is not a comsmonty a Christmas gambol?. 6 6 we we ee we we ee we DY SY 
Is cf not a commonty, a Christmas gambol?, 6 6 ww ww ew ew ww A, SE. 
Is r# not a comonty, a Christmas gamdbol? 2. 6 6 ww ee ee we we ee WH 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks «6. 2 ee eee ew we COW, K., St, Wh. 


Or so devote to Aristotle’s eéhics. . 6 6 ee ew ew es i. te Ds - 
Unless you were of gentler, milder mould. . 2... 2... C. & W,, K, Sg ‘St. ( 

Unless you were of gentler, milder mood . . Soh tay ee one Cs nw i 
Would take her with all faults, and money etinligh go nate ee C. & W., D., S, St. 
Would take her with all Aer faults, and money enough . . . . . . K. 
Would take her with all faults, az money enough. . . 2. 2. 6 ee ee ee ee Wh, 
Her only fault, and that is faults enough . . . 2. 2 ew ee OOO WD, K., S., St. 
Her only fault, and that is /av/¢ enough . . . . Se. tare es Cora: Fe ee aa a 


Gives not half so great a blow to hear As will a clicsinut: Go Seow OPV Boy Sk 
Gives not half so great a blow to ¢#’ ear As willachestnut. . «© . 2. . 2. - DSM 
Happily arrived, My mind presumes, for his own good and ours . . . . C.& W., D., S. 
Happily arrived, My mind presumes, for his own good and yours . . . K., St., W. 
You are the inan Must stead us all and me amongst the rest . . . C. & W., D., St., W. 
You are the man Must stead us ali and me among the rest. 2. 2 2 6 6 se ee K., S. 


And if you break the ice and do this feat. 2. . 6 6 ee ee ew ew we COP WYD,S. 
An if you break the ice, and do this feat. 2. 6 6. 6 6 ew ee ew ew www Ky SOL 
An if you break the ice, and do this seek... Sue ital ees i W. 
I am not so nice, To change true rules tor old inventions a? Min, Boos ow ee OO, 
I am not so nice, To change true rules for odd inventions . . . . . D., K., S.. St, W. 
Such an injury would vex a very saint. 2. 2. 1. 1 ee ee C.& W.,S., W. 
Such an injury would vex a saint. . oe: ta oe a, ee UD SE 
News, old news, and such news as you never heard of !. ie et OC COW Bay Si i. 
News, and such old mews as you never heard of! . 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ew te BD 


Old news, and such news as you never heard of! . . . . SZ 
At last I spied An ancientangel . . . . . 1. 2. ee Cc & W., D. one a); Ss, ‘St, W. 
At last I spied An ancientangle. . . 2. 1 1 ew ee K. 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit . . ... . C. & w,, Dp. (iv: me K., S, St. 
So honour "fJeareth in the meanest habit. . . ; : W. 
I have arrived at the Jast Unto the wished haven of ag bliss bw C. & W,, Ss, ‘St, W. 


I have arrived at das¢ Unto the wished haven of my bliss . . ee oe. 
You are very sensible, and yet you miss my sense. . . . . rs & W,, K., S., ‘St, W. 
You're sensible, and yet you miss my sense. . . aa Se. ao 5S *. 8 D. 
Peace it bodes, and love and quiet hfe, And awful rule B tka’ Ws - ah cap cue den 18 C. & Ww, D. 
Peace it bodes, and love and quiet life, Az awful rule . . . ao Bag Sy Sty WY. 
It blots thy beauty as frosts do bite the meads . . . .. » C. & W., K., Svy Sty W. 
It blots thy beauty, as /rosts bite the meads . . 1. «2 ee ee i. o oe D 


(C. & W., K., S., St., W., divide Act iv. into five scenes; D., into six scenes.) 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair gifts fairer. . 2. 2. 2. .C. & W,D.,, St. 
Her dispositions she inherits, which make fair gifts fairer . 2. 2. 2. 2 ee) KA SW. 
Lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow than haveit . . . 2 26 2. «© «© «C&W, 
Lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow than fo haveit . ......... Dz 
Lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow than fohave . . . . . . Ky S., St, W. 


ii. 


ii. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL (continued). 


Within ten year it will make itselften 2. 2. 1 1. 2 1 ww ew we we we COW, St. 
Within one year it will make itself uo. ©. 2 2 1 2 0 ew ew ee ew ww UD, Wh. 
Within ten year it will make itself wo. 2. . 1 6 6 1 0 eo ew ew ew ww ew tw ww Ke, 
Within ten szonths it will make itself fwo. . 6 1 1 we ew ee tt tt tl ew US 
Do suppose What hath been cannot be . . . 2. 6 «© 2 1 C&Ww,K,,S., St, W. 
Do suppose What hath mot been can’tbe. . . . ae er ae ee pee 2 
‘ Let me not live,’ — This his good melancholy oft besa © 6 C&W, K., S., St., W. 
‘Let me not live,’ — 7us his good melancholy oft began . . . . . .. . UD: 
You are shallow, madam, in great friends . 6 we 8 «se i we ee CCW, Ky SL 
You're shallow, madam; e’en great friends . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 2 6 se ew DW. 
Y’are shallow, madam ; een greatfriends. . ...... de tik ets en, Aad 
He that ears my land spares my team, and gives me leave to in the crop ~ « C&W, K. 
He that ears my Jand spares my team, and gives me leave to zum the crop .D., S., St., W. 
An we might have a good woman born but one every blazing star . . ... .C.& W. 
An we might have a good woman born but for every blazing star . . . . . DK. W. 
An we might have a good woman born but o# every blazing star. . . . . 2. 2. ee 

An we might have a good woman born but ’/ore every blazing star . a a a 
There ’s something in’t, More than my father’s skill. . 2. 2. 2. 2... +- C&W, 
There’s something Az#¢s, More than my father’s skill . . . . . . . .D,K. 
His cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek . C. & W., D., K., St., 
His cicatrice, wth an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek. . . . a ee 
Make you dance canary With spritely fire and motion . . . . . . 1. C&P WiK. 
Make you dance canary With sprightly fireand motion. . .......JD. 
Can never ransom nature From her inaidible estate . . . . .C.&W., K., S., St. 
Can never ransom nature From her txaidable state . . . . 

Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits. . . . . © . C. & W,, 'D, S, St. a 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits . ; 
Nay, worse — if worse — extended With vilest torture ‘let my life be ended sites < C. 
The worst of worst extended, With vilest torture let my life be ended. . . . 
No worse of worst extended, With vilest torture let my life be ended . . . . 
Nay, zvorse of worst extended, With vilest torture let my life be ended . . . . 
Ne worse of worst extended, With vilest torture let my life be ended . 

Wisdom, courage, all That happiness and prime can happy call . . C. & W,, K., ‘St. 
Wisdom, courage, virtue, all That happiness and prime can happy call . a 4 

As high as word, my deed shall match thy meed . . . . . « 2. « 
As high as word, my deed shall match thy deed. . . 1. 2. 2 ee 

He’s of a most facinerious spirit. . . . eke ee ; 
He’s of a most facinorous spivit. 2 6 6 1 ee ew oe we ee ew 
He ts ofa most facinorous spirit. ©. 2. 1 © 6 6 6 6 ww ew ew K. 
Where great additions swell’s, and virtuenone. . »- . 2... 2 2. 2 2 O& 
Where great additions swe//, and virtue none . . . . 2. 2. ee K 
Where great additions swed/ us, and virtue none . . . 2. 2 6 + 6 ew ew ww 
Honours thrive, When rather from our acts we them derive . C. & W.,D., K., St, 
Honours des¢ thrive, When rather from our acts we them derive. . : 
Which to defeat, I must produce my power . . . . . ». + 2 C. & W., K. S, ‘St, W., 
Which to defend, I must produce my power. . . . « «+ - Dz. 
Into the staggers and the careless lapse Of youth . . .. . C. & W,, K, S, ‘St., W. 
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Into the staggers and the cureless lapse Of youth . . . 1. ws Dd. 
Expedient on the now-born brief «2. 1 1 1 ew ee ee C. & W,, K., S, St. 
Expedient on the zew-dorn brief. 2. 6 1 ew ee we ee ee ele ele CUD WY 
But puts it off to a compelled restraint. . 2... . 6. 2. C&W,D.,K., St, W. 
But puts it off dy a compelled restraint. . . a oe ae ee a ee ee ee 


I have spoken better of you than you have or will to deserve oo ew ew C&W. K., Wh. 
I have spoken better of you than you have or will deserve. . « « « « « « Dy S., St 


A ct Se. 
1) no 
ili, 2. 
lil, 2 
ili, 2. 
ili, 4 
iii, 6 
iv. 2 
iv. 2 
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iv. 5 
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ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL (continued). 


I have found Myself in my incertain grounds to fail . . 2. . 1. 1. CO &W,D, St. 
I have found Myself in my suscertain yrounds to fail. . . ae se, Tg Sg IM 
I know a man that had this trick of melancholy sold a goodly manor . . C. & W., S., St. 
I &new a man that had this trick of melancholy sold a goodly manor . . . .. . D 
I know a man that had this trick of melancholy Ao/@ a goodly manor . . ..... &. 


I knew a man that had this tnck of melancholy 4o/d@ a goodly manor . . ra on ere 
If thou engrossest all the griefs are thine. . . 2. . 2. 2 « -C.&W,, “K., S., St., WwW. 
If thou engrossest all the griefs as thine . . . oer tela aD 


’T is but the boldness of his hand, haply, which his heart was nok consenting to 

C.& W.,K., S., St., W. 
*T is but the boldness of his hand, zAsch, haf/y, His heart was not consenutte to. 
Where death and danger dogs the heels of worth . 2 6. 2 ew 8 ew ew we ew CO Wh, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth . . 6 xeon 2 Diy Bag Sa StH, 
For the love of laughter, hinder not the honour of his desien Oe ee. Sa ee 1 OE 


S 


For the love of laughter, hinder not the Aumour of his design. . . . . .D., K., S., W 
’T is not the many oaths that makes the truth . . . 1 2 6 @ 0 se ew ew C&W, St. 
*T is not the many oaths that make the truth . + alg Key Sage lh 
I see that men make ropes in such a scarre That we'll forsale éuiselves ~ « C&W, K. 
I see that men make Aofes, in such a case, That we’ll forsake ourselves . . . D. 
I see, that men make 4ofes, in such a scarre, That we ’ll forsake ourselves ee Se 
I see, that men make Aofes, in such a starc, That we’ll forsake ourselves . . . « « Sf. 
I see that men make rofe's in such a scarre, That we'll forsake ourselves W. 
Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents ? C. & Ww, K, St. 


Is it not sos¢ damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents?. . . D., S.. WM 
Men are to mel! with, boys are not tokiss . . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 e-CO&W,K., S., St, W. 
D. 


Men are to mell with, boys are dudtokiss . . . 1. + 6 we ew 

The sweet-marjoram of the salad . . 2. 1. 2 1 ee ew ew C & W,, D., Ss, W, 
The sweet marjoram ofthe sallee . . 1. 1. 1 ww we .. Kk, Ww 
You need not to stop your nose, sir; I spake but by a metaphor C. & W., D., K., S.. W. 
You need sot stop your nose, sir; I spake but bya metaphor. . ... . ti Beas 


I do pity his distress in my similes of comfort . 2. 2. 1. 6 6 « 6 © eo C. & W., D. 
I do pity his distress in my smti/es of comfort . 2... . 2 ew ee ew KS, St, Wh. 
Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze of youth. . . . .. . ee Of W,, Di, K,, S. 


Natural rebellion, done i’ the d/ade of youth. . . . . ee St, W. 
With all the spots 0’ the world taxed and deboshed . . . . C. & Ww, ee S., St, W, 
With all the spots o’ the world taxed and debauched . . . . . D. 
Is there no exorcist Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes 8 -C & Ww, D., K., S, 
Is there no exorcist Beguiles the ¢rue office of mine eyes? . . de 9 


All the progress, more or Jess, Resolvedly more leisure shall exptess : és .C. & 4g 
All the progress, more and less, Resolvedly more leisure shall express D., K., S., St, W. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


It came oer my ear like the sweet sound . i fs as Sa, a ae de AOC CPM Ky SEG, 


It came o’er my ear like the sweet south . . . 6. G4 Dz Ss. 
Thy small pipe Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound be tee ee C. ‘oe w,, K., Sly St 
Thy small pipe Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill s# sound ... . , D., W, 


That ’s as much to say as I wear not motley in my brain... . C. oe W., D, K., St. 
That ’s as much as to say, I wear not motley in my brain. . 6 2. 1. 1 1 ee Ss, W, 
Can you do it?—Dexteriously . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ew ew te ew ew ew COW, D,, W. 
Can you do it?—Dexterously . « 6 «© © 0 © «6 ww ow wo wt ww Kay Sey Sh 


ii. 


iii. 


iii. 
iii. 
iil. 
iil. 


iii. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


TWELFTH NIGHT (continued). 


’T is with him in standing water, between boyandman. . .... .C.&@W,K. 
*T is with him e’e standing water, between boy andman . ...... . D.,S. 
With adorations, fertile tears, With groans that thunder love. . . . .C.& W., K. 
With adorations, wth fertile tears, With groans that thunder love . . D.,S. 
I doI know not what; and fear to find Mine eye too great a flatterer C. &W,, D., K., S. 
I do know not what: and fear to find Mine eye too great a flatterer . 

Sure methought her eyes had lost her tongue . . .... 6... C & W,, Ss. 
As methought her eyes had lost hertongue. . . . «© © «© « «© «© see 
Methought her eyes had lost her tongue . . . 1. 1. + © «© © @ © we we CU, 
Does not our life consist of the four elements?. . . . . 2. 1.» C.& W,D,, St. 
Do not our dives consist of the four elements? . . . . 2... ee ee ew OK, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, Than women’s are. . . C. & W., 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, Than women’s are . .... D, 
How now, my metal of India! . . 2. 6. 1 1 8 we ew ew ew ew C&W, 
How now, my nettle of India! . 1. 1 ew ww ee te we hl hl hl ele CUD, 
Though our silence be drawn from us with cars . . . 1. 6 2 1 ee C&W, 
Though our silence be drawn from us dy th’ ears. 1 1 ww wt et th le 
Though our silence be drawn from us with eavs 6 ww wwe ee 
Though our silence be drawn from us with cords . 2 6 1 6 5 ee ew tt tw 
Daylight and champain discovers not more . . 2. 6 1 6 eo ee ee ee COW, Wh. 
Daylight and champain discover not more . . . « «© 6 © © «© © © «© © @ es Do 
Daylight and champian discovers not more. . . oa a 4 Sa. ws 4 A Say SE 
The king lies by a beggar, if a beggar dwell near him eee ew COW, KK. S., St. 
The king Z:ves by a beggar, ifa beggar dwell nearhim . ......... DW 
I will construe to them whence youcome. . . . . . + 2 ee « -C.&@ WD, St. 


I will conster to them whence youcome . . . . +. - « K., S., W. 
But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit. . . 2. . . . C. & W., D., K., S., St: 
But wise men’s folly shewn, quite faints their wit. . . . . . . 2 W. 


A cypress, not a bosom, Hideth my heart . . . © 2. «2 6 2 © we we C. & W, 
A cyprus, not a bosom, Hides my heart . . . 2. 2 1 oe ee ee DK, Sty 
A cyprus, nota bosom, Hides my poor heart .. . a? fe Sse aoe 
Into more lines than is in the new map with the augmentation of the Indies. - . C&W. 
Into more lines than ave in the new map with the augmentation of the Indies D.,X., S., St., W. 
I can no other answer make but thanks, And thanks; andever. . .... -C. & W. 
I can no other answer make, but, thanks, And thanks: andever . .. . 

I can no other answer make but thanks, And thanks, still thanks 

I can no other answer make but thanks, And ever thanks . . . Se er he 

I can no other answer make but thanks, And /Aaxks, and ever thanks . eo jase 

I can no other answer make but thanks, And thanks. . . . 1. 1. 1 6 we et ew ew 
And ever.... oft good turns Are shuffled off . 2. 2 1 0. 1 we we et Ole 
And ever oft good turns Are shuffled off . 2. 6 1 1 1 6 ew we we ew 

And very oft good turns Are shuffled off . 2. 2 1. 1. 1 1 ww ew ww we ee CD 
And oft good turns Are shuffled off. 2. 6. 6 6 6 ew ew we ew we eel el OS 
If all the devils of hell be drawn in little . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 ee ee ew te C&W, D.,, 
If all the devils zw hell be drawn in little. 2... 2. 6 6 1 ew we ew ew we Ky, Sty WM. 
And laid mine honour too unchary out. . 2. 6 2 2 ee ee ew C&W, D,,S., St. 
And laid mine honour too unchary o#°4 2. 6 1 1 ee ew ee ew ww we Kh, 
Dubbed with unhatched rapier . 2. 1 1 0 ee ew ew ee ew CO OW, KS, St. 
Dubbed with uahacked rapier . . . ; iw & eee. OD W. 
I am one that had rather go with sir priest than sir “Knight . ews ee Ee CoS Wa DiS. 
T am one that wozdd rather go with sir priest than sir knight. . . . . . . K., Sty Ww. 
He gives me the stuck in with such a mortal motion. . . . . ‘ C. & W., K. 
He gives me the s¢uck-inm with such a mortal motion. . . . . D. Gi 5), Sé. (iii. 5), W. 

He gives me the séseckin with such a mortal motion «© 2. 6 6 6 0 6 ee we ee ew SS 
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TWELFTH NIGHT (continued). 


We'll whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws . 
We'll whisper o’er a coufle or two of most sage saws 
This great lubber, the world, will provéa cockney 

This great /udber/y word will prove a cockney . . 

I am not tall enough to become the function well. 


C&W. D.,K, St, W. 


. C. & W., D. (iii. 5), S.. W. 


. K., St. (iti. 5). 


C&M, D., Ky S., St. 


Ww. 


I am not f/aé enough to become the function well ee 
The clearstores toward the south north . . CC. & W. 
The clear-stories toward the south-north . . . 6 6 ‘ D. 
The clear-stories towards the south-north . . . . _K,, S. my t. W, 


A contract of eternal bond of love . . . ‘ C. & W., K., 'S, St, W. 
A contract and cternal bond oflove . . . . . . 6. 2 ee ‘ : 

He’s a rogue, and a passy measures panyn . . . 1 1 6 ee ee et Cc 
He's a rogue and a passy measures favin 2 1 1 ww ee we ew whl hl eh ed UD, 
He’s a rogue, and a passy-measure’s Ppavin . 6 2 6 6 6 ww ew 

He’s a rogue and a passy measures faynine . ‘ eee 
That orbed continent the fire That severs day from night C. & W., D., K., St., W. 
That orbed continent the Ares That sever day from night . . . oe eS 
A most extracting frenzy of mineown. . . 2.) : C. & W,, 'D. K., St., W. 
A most exacting frenzy of mineown 2 1 1 we we eee ee ee tl le 


(C. & W., K., S., W., divide Act iii. into four scenes; D., St., into five scenes.) 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 


Nine changes of the watery star hath been . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 ee ew ew ee ep 
Nine changes of the watery star fave been . . . Sew & Dg Ky 4 Shy IZ: 
I multiply With one ‘ We thank you’ many dhiousands moe . . ee 

I multiply With one we-thank-you many thousands more . 

I multiply With one ‘we thank you” many thousands more . . . 2. 2. + » ick : 
I love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind What lady-she her lord. . 2. . .. C&W, St. 
I Jove thee not a jar o’ the clock behind What /ady shouldherlord . ..... =. Dz 


I love thee nota jar o’ the clock behind What dady she her lord. . . . i 6 we ge 
I love thee not a jar o’ ¢#’ clock behind What dady she her lord . . W. 
We knew not The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dreamed That any did C. & W,, K., S, ‘St, W. 
We knew not The doctrine of ill-doing, #0, nor dreamed That any did. . . . D. 


Cram ‘s with praise, and make’s As fat as tame things . . 


Cram us with praise, and make us Asfatastamethings . . ... . - . - Ky, S., S? 
Looking on the lines Of my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil . . C.& W.,K. 
Looking on the lines Of my boy’s face, sethought I did recoil . . . .D., St. 
Looking on the lines Of my boy’s face, my thoughts I did recoil . ‘ S., W. 
This kernel, This squash, this gentleman. . 2. 2. 2 2 2 1 COli& Ww, ‘D, Ss, St, W. 
This kernel, This guash, this gentleman . . . 2. «© €. eG K. 


Many thousand on ’s Have the disease. ; : C. & W, D., S. 
Many thousand of us Have the disease . 2 1. 6 1 ew ee 


Many a thousand on 's Have the disease. . 2. 1 1 2 ee ew te ee 


Stopping the career Of laughing withasigh. . . . 2. e. ik ee oe ORE, 
Stopping the career Of laughter withasigh. . . . ta i Daka SioSig WW: 
Mightst bespice a cup To give mine enemy a lasting wits C.& W., K., S., St., W. 
Thou mightst bespice a cup To give mine enemy a lasting wink . a ae D. 
To consider what is breeding That changeth thus his manners . . . . 2. . 6 C.& W, 
To consider what is breeding That changes thus his manners. . . Dd. K., S., St. W. 
Swear his thought over By each particular star. . 2 2 2-0 «@ C.@wWwy,D.,kK.,S, St. 
Swear this, though, over By each particular star . 2. 6 6 se ee ee ee ee el Mw 


Act Sc. 
li, 2. 
tii, 2. 
ii, 3. 
iii, 3. 
iv. 4. 
iv. 4. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


THE WINTER’S TALE (continued). 


The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth . . .. . 2. ew 0C. & W., St., W. 
The innocent milk in z#s most innocent mouth . . ees oe b>” ds K, S. 
To the hazard Of all incertainties himself soniniended Pa ae C. & W,, K., S., St., Ww. 
To the certain hazard Of all incertainties himself commended .... . . DD 


I would there were no age between sixteen and three-and-twenty ..... . Cc & W. 
I would there were no age between ¢ex and three-and-twenty. . . . D., K., S., St, W. 
A very pretty barne! A boy orachild, I wonder? . .... CC &W.,D.,K.,S., St. 
A very pretty barne! A god, orachild, Iwonder? . . . 1... 2 1 ee ew ee Wh, 
He tells her something That makes her blood look out 

C. & W., D. (iv. 3), K. (iv. 3), S. (iv. 3), St. (iv. 3). 


He tells her something That makes her blood look on’t . . . . « W., (iv. 3). 
But I have it Upon his own report. . . . . C. & WK. i. a “St. (iv. - i (iv. 3). 
7 but have it Upon his own report . . . . 6 « «2 ew “8 D. (iv. 3). 
I have tt but Upon his own report . . . . S. (iv. 3). 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more eC. & Ww, D. G@. 5); K. liv. 3), S. Ge. 3), St. (iv. 3). 
Charm your tongues, and not a word more . . . W. (iv. 3). 
And as white as it, Or Ethiopian’s tooth C. &W.,, K. . vs Ss. i. ah St. (iv: 3), W. (iv. 3). 
And as white as it, Or E¢hiop’s tooth . . F : . .« Dz (iv. 3). 
The close earth wombs or the profound sea hidesse bas a ; C. & W., D. (iv. 3). 


The close earth wombs or the profound seas hide K. (iv. 3) S. Gv. ae Sz. (iv. 3), W. (iv. 3). 
She is as forward of her breeding as She is i’ the rear our birth. . . . . 1. ©. C&W, 
She is as forward of her breeding as She is i’ the rear ’oxr birth. . . .  D. (iv. 3). 
She is as forward of her breeding as She is i "the rear ofour birth A. (iv. \. s. (iv. 3), Sé. (iv. 3). 
She is as-forward of her breeding as She isi’ ¢#’ rear ’fourdirth . . . . . W. (iv. 3). 
Advocate ’s the court-word for a pheasant C.é W., K. (iv. a) S. ao 3), St. (iv. 3), W. (iv. 3). 


Advocate ’s the court-word for a present . . 2. 6. 6 ee . « oD. (iv. 3). 
You might have spoken a thousand things . . . 2. 1. C. & W., K., S., St., W. 
You might have spoke a thousand things . . ...... D. 
The heaven sets spies uponus . . . «© 6 + © «© «© © C & Ww, D., K., S., W, 
The heavens set spies upon us. ww ww ww wt te ae ee ee ee ae 


(C. & W. divides Act iv. into four scenes; D., X., S., St., W., into three scenes.) 


KING JOHN. 


And then comes answer like an Absey book. . . 2. 1. 1 6 0 « 6 es ) C&W, K, 
And then comes answer like an Adbcee-book . «1 6 1 6 ew ew ee we et tl eh we BD. 
And then comes answer like an absey-book . 2 6 6 6 we ee ew tw ww Sy W, 
And then comes Answer like an A BCbook ... & ee OG 
It lies as sizhtly on the back of him As great Alcides’ Shaws dpa an ass Cc & W., D., St., W. 
It lies as sightly on the back of him, As great Alcides’ shoes upon anass ... . K., S. 
That as a waist doth girdle you about. . 2. 1. 2 6 6 ew ew ew ew ew sw COW, Wh. 
That as a waist do girdle you about. .. . &, 88. han ea Dg ag Sig SE 
Like to a muzzled bear, Save in aspect, hath all offence sealed Up ao we ae & SE ee, 
Like to a muzzled bear, Save in aspect, Aave all offence sealed up . . D., K., S., St., W. 
He is the half part of a blessed man, Left to be finished by such asshe . . . .C. & W. 
He is the half part of a blessed man, Left to be finished by such a she 
D., K. (ii. 2), S. (ii. 2), S24. (ii. 2), WW 
Here ’s a stay That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
C. & W., D., K. (ii. 2), St. (ii. 2), W. 
Here ’s a say That shakes the rotten carcass of old death «. . 2 6 «© « «© 0 « SS (ii. 2) 
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Hi, or 
ii oo4 
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iii, 3 
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ili, 3 
iii, 4 
lil, 4 
lil, 4. 
ill, 4 
ill, 4 
ili, 4 
iv. 4 
iv. 1% 
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iv. 2 
iv. 2 
iv 3- 
iv. 3 
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KING JOHN (continued). 


For grief is proud and makes his owner stoop ... ... . C.& W,K., W. (ii. 2). 


For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout . . 2... eis 'D., S., SZ, 
Here I and sorrows sit; Hereis my throne... .. . C. & W, K. St., W. (ii. 2). 
Here I and sorrow sit; Here ismy throne. . . nee ow og SS. 
The devil tempts thee here In likeness of a new antiaiimed’ bode in & Cc & W., K., Ww. 
The devil tempts thee here In likeness of a new uffrismemed bride . . ae D., S., Sé. 
A chafed lion by the mortal paw. 2... 1 ee we ee Oh w., Digs; ‘St, W. 
A chased lion by the mortal paw... 3. ue Ss K. 
That which thou hast sworn to do amiss Is not 2 amiss... C & W., D., K., S., St. 
That which thou hast sworn to do amiss Is du¢ amiss. . . . . . . WW. 

Imprisoned angels Set at liberty. . 2. 2. 2 2 1 ee ew te ew es C & W., S., Sz, 
Imprisoned angels Set thou at liberty . 2 6. 6 1 ee eee es 3 K. 
Set at liberty Imprisoned angels... ie 6. 4 eS "Dz W, 
I had a thing to say, But I will fit it withs some better: time bare C. & W., D., S., W. 
I had a thing to say, But I will fit it with some better tune. 2... , e Rg SE 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night . 2... 1. 2. 6 ee ee C. & W.,, K., S. 
Sound one into the drowsy eay of night 2... 1 1 wwe we ee eee CUD, "St. 
Sound on into the drowsy eavy of night... . 2 1 we ee W. 
Baked thy blood and made it heavy-thick. . 2... 1 1 ew es C. & Ww, D., St. 

Baked thy blood and made it Aeavy, thick 2 6 6 1 ww kt K., Sy W., 
Such temperate order in so fierceacause. . . ...... . C&W, K.,S., W. 


Such temperate order in so fierce acourse 2. 2 1 1 ww ww ee ww ww Du, S84. 
Thou art not holy to belie meso... . . . . wee CO WD, KS, W. 


Thou art wzholy to beliemeso . . 1. 1. 1 ee ee ew ee ee we ww ew SL, 
As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit. . . . . ... 2... GC &Ww,k.,S., St, W. 
As dim and meagre as an ague-fit’ . % Hone D. 
An hour, One minute, nay, one quiet breath of peat ie tas x8 ¢. & W., K, S, ‘St, W. 
One hour, One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. . . . . D. 
No natural exhalation in the sky, No scope of nature... . . C. & Ww. Re S, St. 
No natural exhalation in the sky, No scafe of nature . . . . ..... D., W., 
Strong reasons make strong actions. . 2. 2. 2 2 ee ee ee eee & W., D. 
Strong reasons make strange actions . . . . 3... K., S., St, W. 
I should be as merry asthe davis long . . ...... a & W., K., S., St., W. 
I should be merry asthe day islong . . .. .. . D. 
Even in the matter of mine innocence. . . . 2. 2. 1 ew ee “C. & W., K., S, ‘St, W., 
Even in the water of mine innocence . 2. . 6. ee ee ew ee ew we ee CD 
The breath of heaven has blown his spiritout 2. 2. 2 2. 1 ew ew ee ee Oh, 
The breath of heaven ath blown his spiritout. . . . . . .. . DK, S., St, W. 
Then lesser is my fear, I shall indue youwith . 2. 2 1 1 1 we we ee Oa Wh, 
When lesser is my fear, I shall indue youwith. . . 2. . we ee 0 DK, SS, St 
Than lesser is my fear, I shall indue you with . .. Se a ey 


Why then your fears, which, as they say, attend The steps ot wiote: Hold: move you 

C.& W., K., S., St. W- 
Why should your fears — which, as they say, attend The steps of wrong — hen move you? JD, 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. . . . . . -C.&@W.,,D,K.,S., W. 
Doth shew the mood of a much-troubled breast. . . . . St 
How oft the sight of means to do iil deeds Make deeds ill donede Se Wate: 4p C. & Ww. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Make ¢// deeds done!. . «1 1s ew es DL 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds J/akes ill deeds done! . . k., S., St., W. 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak . 2. 2. 1 ee ee OO & W,, D., K., St., W. 
We will not line his sin-bestained cloak . . . , ‘ . . S. 
Impatience hath his privilege. —’T is true, to hurt his masters no man ‘else 

C. & W., D., S., St. W. 
Impatience hath his privilege. —’T is ¢r-we; to hurt his master, no man’s lac a ee ee: < 
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KING JOHN (continued). 


To the yet unbegotten sin of times . . . . . . 1. 2. 2. 2 1 -C& WK, St., W. 
To the yet-unbegotten sins of time 2. 6. 6 6 6 0 ew ew et te - DS. 
Send fair-play orders and make compromise. . . . . . 2. 2+ 2 2 .C.& W. vy hg SE 
Send fair-play offers, and make compromise. . . . oe es ae ee oe a WD SG AA: 
A voluntary zeal and an unurged faith. . . . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 1 es C&W,S., St., W. 
A voluntary zeal aad unurged faith. . . . eens Oe oe 
Great affections wrestling in thy bosom Doth hake an weanthauake of nobility . C&W. 
Great affections wrestling in thy bosom Do make an earthquake of nobility D., K., S., St, W. 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping ee. hi ey tat ae Jer Sa Re ae a ESS gD: 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of es i Oe. BE ewes ee RS BE, 
Their needles to lances . . . a? ar wt face et Se CE Fal ae Oe a ce Se. OEE. 
Their meeldsto lances . . 2. 2. © 6 «© © © © © © © © 6 ew we me K., St. 


Their needl’s tolances . . bo eo tis Ce. aed Spe hs & WwW. 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion bla MS Ge H Ge ae ah -C. & W., D., K., S., Sé. 
Untread the rude way of rebellion . . . ee ay ae : Ww. 


Death, having preyed upon the outward varia, Leaves them nvisible nee. Se Cc , & W,, K. 
Death, having preyed upon the outward parts, Leaves them tnsensible . D., S., St., W. 
All this thou seest is but a clod And module of confounded royalty C. & W., K., S., St., W. 
All this thou see’s¢ is but a clod And mode/ of confounded royalty ....... D. 


(C. & W., D., make one scene of Acti.; X., S., St., W., two scenes ) 


KING RICHARD II. 


Many years of happy days befal My gracious sovereign! . . C. & W,K.,S., St. W. 
May many years of happy days befal My gracious sovereign!. . . ...... . D. 
Heaven be the record to my speech! . ........ C& W,D., K., St. W. 


Heaven be the record of my speech! . . ey ie RS Hie ay’ aS es aks “oe «Ten eS AE 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength . ee ED a Ce een, VOCE, DS IW. 
If guilty dread Aath left thee so much strength . . . . . . Ky Sy Sk 
Upon remainder of a dear account . . . . - «©. we « C Ge W,, D., K., St.y W. 
Upon remainder of a clear account... © 2. 6 ee ew ee , at a Se 
To my own disgrace Neglected my sworn duty. . . . . . . 2 « C & w,, D., K. 
To mine own disgrace Neglected my sworn duty . . . . . . «© © © « « Sy St, W. 


Once did I Jay an ambush for your life. . 2. 2. © 2 2 1 1 0 eo C&W ,D, St, W. 
Once / did lay iw ambush for your life. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 © 6 te ew we ew ew we CK 
Once / did lay an ambush for your life . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 6 ee we ee ew ew we ee OS 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. . . . . .. . 2.» C&W,,D.,K., St. 


Our doctors say this is no fimetobleed . . . . . .% . Sy W. 
Yea, but not change hisspots. . . . . 1... . s 6 © -C. & Ww, D. S, St., W. 
Yea, but not change their spots . 6. 2. 1 6 1 ee ee ; K. 
God defend my soul from such deep sin! . . . . «© 2. 6 2 «© © © oe C. & Ww, St. 
God defend my soul from such fow/ sin! . 6. 6 6 we ew we www DS, WY. 
Heaven defend my soul from such fou/sin!. 2. . 2. 6 2 8. K. 
When they see the hours ripe onearth. . . . ..... C. & W,, “D. S., ‘St, W. 
When ke sees the hours ripeonearth . . . .. 6... ss K. 

Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all faded . . . . . . C. & Ww, "D., S, St, W. 
Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all vaded. . 1... . o «ee. 


To God, the widow’s champion and defence. . . . . . . . C. & W,, "Ds S., St., W. 
To heaven, the widow’s champion and defence . iM iy aie & K. 
As thy cause is right, So be thy fortune! . 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 2 ew C. & W., D., K., Ss, St. 
As thy cause is just, Sobe thy fortune! 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 we te te ss et IEG 


i, 3. 
ig) 43 
i, 3. 
i, 3. 
i. 3. 
i, 3. 
i. 3. 
i, 3. 
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i, 3. 
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KING RICHARD II. (continued). 


God in thy good cause make thee prosperous ! 
Heaven in thy good cause make thee prosperous! . 
However God or fortune cast my lot... 
However Aecaven, or fortune, cast my lot . . 

Our eyes do hate the dire aspect Of civil wounds 
Our eyes do hate the dire aspect Of crue/ wounds . 
That sun that warms you here shall shine on me 
TAe sun that warms you here shall shine on me 


The sly slow hours shall not determinate The dateless limit 


The fy-slow hours shall not determinate The dateless limit 
It boots thee not to be compassionate . . 

It boots thee not to be so passionate 

It boots thee not to decome passionate . 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 

Nor ever write, regreet, or reconcile 

Nor ever write, regreet, nor reconcile . 

Nor never by advised purpose meet. . 

Nor ever by advised purpose meet . . . 

Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow . 
Shorten my days thou canst with sudden sorrow 
From where you do remain let paper show 

From where do you remain, let paper skew . . . 
The sullen passage of thy weary steps Esteem as foil . 
The sullen passage of thy weary steps Esteem a foil . 


Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more Than when he bites . 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more Than when zf bites . 


That words seemed buried in my sorrow’s grave . 
That word seemed buried in my sorrow’s grave 
Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind! . . 
Now put it, God, in Ais phys:cian’s mind! 

Now put it, Aeaven, in Arts physician's mind ! 


Flattering sounds, As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond 
Flattering sounds, As, praises of Azs state: then, there are found 
This fortress built by Nature for herself Against infection . 


This fortress, built by Nature for herself, Against z#/estion 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth 
Feared by their breed and famous /or their birth . 
For young hot colts being raged do rage the more . 
For young hot colts, being vezmed, do rage the more . 
Thy death-hed is no lesser than thy land . 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than fhe land . 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king 
Landlord of England art thous avd not king . 

Pilled with grievous taxes, And quite lost their hearts 
Pilled with grievous taxes, And Jost their hearts 
Speaking so, Thy words are but as thoughts . 

Speaking so, Thy words are but our thoughts ay ote 


Twenty shadows, Which shows like grief itself, but is not so . 
Twenty shadows, Which show like grief itself, but ave not so . 


| C. 6 Woy Dey Ku Sy St 


-C.& WD, K., S., St. 


C. & W., D., K., St., W. 


.C.& W., D., S., St, W. 


| C. & W, Dy St, 
ie 


C&W. KS St, W. 


‘ D. 
CeW, Ka, Ss ‘St, W. 
; : D. 
‘ C&W, K. 

ow Di, Sq SL, W. 

C. & Ww. D, K., St. 

a, ee val SG 

W. 

C&W, D, St. 

a, 4 S. Ww. 
C&W, D., St. 

K., S.. W. 


CC & Wa D, KS. St. 


Ww. 


W. 

oo. C&W, D. 
tw Kia Sy Sty W. 
oe CSW, D. 


D., K., S., St. W. 


C.& W.,D., S., St. W. 


K. 


Ww. 


C.& W., D., K., St, W. 


° °. . e e e S. 
~C& W,,S., St. 
coe oe *K., W. 


Which, looked on as it is, is nought but shadows Of what it is not C. & W., D., S., St. W. 
Which, looked on 7 as it is, is nought but shadows Of what it is not < K. 


As, though on thinking on no thought I think . . . 
As — though, ¢# thinking, on no thought I think . 
As, — though zx thinking on no thought, I think 


As, — though on thinking, on nothought I think. . . . 


; C. & W. 
: D., K., St. 
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KING RICHARD HII. (continued). 


Where nothing lives but crosses, cares and grief . . . 2. 1. 1 ee ew ew C&W, St. 
Where nothing lives but crosses, cave, and grief . . . . . . DK. SS. W. 
Rough uneven ways Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome .  & W. 
Rough uneven ways Draw out our sles, and make them wearisome . D., X., S., St., W. 
On what condition stands itand wherein? . . ..... «.C& es K., S., St., W. 
Jn what condition stands itand wherein? . . . 0. 1. 6 ee we ee 4 ce SD; 
Razed out my imprese, leaving me no sign 6 Re a ae ee Ge eh OE oD. 
Razed out my tmpress, leaving me nosign . . . . . 6 ee eww KS, Ste, W. 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced . . . . . .C.& WD, K., S., St. 
The means that //eavens yield must be embraced. . . . . . s . a a 
Grows strong and great in substance and in power. . 6 oe! Me a ee OG I, Sk. 
Grows strong and great in substance and in friends . . . . . ... .D,K.,S., W. 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world . . . 1... 1 1 C&W, D,, St, W. 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world . . ; : ce wy we aa aS 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the balm off from an aridinted king C. & W. 
Not all the water in the rough-rude sea Can wash the balm _from an anointed king . . JD. 


Notall the water in the rough rude sea Can wash the éals_/rom an anointed king X.,S., St., W. 
God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay A glorious angel . .C. & W., D., S, 'St., W. 
Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly pay A glorious angel . . . . K. 
One day too late, I fear me, noble lord, Hath clouded all thy happy days. . . C & W. 
One day too late, I fear, #ey noble lord, Hath clouded all thy happy mee Dik Ss, St., W. 


Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names? . . 2. 2. 1 6 ‘ C. & W., St. 
Is not the king’s name_ forty thousand names?. . . . . . . . . « «DK. S., W. 
Cry woe, destruction, ruinand decay . . 2... 6 6 + + ew ow a OF al 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, doss, decay. 2. 1). 6 1 ee ew ee D., K., S., St., W. 
That small model of the barren earth . . . . 1... we CO&@ BWD,K., St, W. 
That small module of the barren earth. . ef cite “da ho SR, ue Be tale be.) eas “a ee. 


With a little pin Bores through his castle wall 8 ew we Cet WG, D.OS:, Shy HW. 


~ With a little pin Bores through his castle wadls. 2. 2 6 0 6 ew ew ew ee we ee KY 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes . 2. . 1. 6. 2 6 ee ee »-C&Wh,,S., St. 


Wise men ne’er wail their present WoeS . . . 6 « 6 « D., K., W. 
That any harm should stain so fairashow!. ..... > C & W,, ‘K., S., St, W. 
That any storm should stain so fairashow!. . . oa D. 
He is come to open The purple testament of bleeding War: Gs os ee ¢ & HW’. 
He is come to ofe the purple testament of bleeding war. . . .. . D., K., Ss, St., W. 
I talk but idly, and you laugh atme. . . . «© 2. 6 © © ew we ee ‘ re oF & Ww. 


I talk but idly, and you mock atme. . 2. «© - © © 6 © © we ew D., K,, S., St., W. 
I could sing, would weeping dome good. . .......C&W,K.,S., St., W. 
T could zveef, would weeping do me good. . . eee ec ee ee ee eee 
Noisome weeds, which without profit suck The soil’s fertility . bane 4 2 CSW, 
Noisome weeds, ¢hat without profit suck The soil’s fertility . . . . D,., S., St, W. 
The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did shelter . . . 2. 1. 2. 2. 1 C&R. 
The weeds ¢hat his broad-spreading leaves did shelter . . . . . . D., &., S., St, W. 
Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood . . 2... 2 2 ee es CGPW,D,S., St. 


Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood . . . ar K., W. 
They micht have lived to bear and he to taste Their fruits of duty C. & W., D, K., S., W. 
They might have lived to bear and he to taste 7he fruits of duty . . Pare y 2 
Superfluous branches We lop away. . . 2. 6 © 6 © © © © « C. & W., S. St., Ww. 
Adi superfluous branches We lop away . . «© «© + © «© «© © «© « Dade. 


Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. . . - «6 se .C. & Ww, D., St. 
Which waste amd idle hours hath quite thrown down. . . . . . . . . HS. Ww. 
Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow .. =... . C. & W., D., St. we, 


‘I would, the plants thou graft’st may never grow . . . . « + « © « i ‘ K., S. 


If that thy valour stand on sympathy, There is my gage. . . . .. « C. & W, D., St. 
Tf that thy valour stand on sympathies, There is my gage . . . . « «2 6 Ku SW. 


Act Se 
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iv. 2. 
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iv. 4. 
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If you raise this house against this house. . . . . . C. & W., D., S., St. 
If you rear this house against this house. . . . . « « © « : K, WW’ 
Lest child, child’s children, cry against you . C. & W., K., St. 
Lest children's children cry against you ‘ . Dz, W. 
Lest child’s child's children cry against you . bd! Bip MH Gn ee 
Little are we beholding to your love C. & W., D., S., W. 
Little are we deholden to your love . a ea Or 
And little looked for at your helping Hands C¢. & W., D., K., S., St. 
And little /ook for at your helping hands . . ; WY. 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my limbs . C. & W,, St. 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my Anece yD Ray Sg 
With mine own breath release all duty’s rites C. ee i, D. 
With mine own breath release all duteous rites . aS 
With mine own breath release all dufres, rites ee SE 
With mine own breath release all dufeous oaths : ea. hy I, 
God keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee! ‘ C. & W., D., St.y W. 
God keep all vows unbroke ave made to thee! . ; K, S. 


Must I ravel out My weaved-up folly? . 

Must I ravel out My weaved-up follies? . . 

These external manners of laments. . . . . 

These external manners of /ament . . «. 

Your brows are full of discontent, Your hearts a sorrow 

Your brows are full of discontent, Your Aeart of sorrow . 

To quit their griefs, Tell thou the lamentable tale of me 

To quit their grief, ‘Tell thou the lamentable tale of me 

To quit their grief, Tell thou the lamentable /a// of me. 

The love of wicked men converts to fear . . . . 

The love of wicked /riends converts to fear . 

Better far off than near, be ne’er the near. . 

Better far off than, near, be ne'er the near 

Better far off, than — near, be ne’er the near 

Better far off, than — near be, ne'er the near ban Geo 
Better far off than near be, —ne’erthe near. . 1. we 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents 

To whose high will we dozv our calm contents . 

Not like to me, or any of my kin. 

Not like to me, zor any of my kin 

I see some sparks of better hope. . . . . 

I see some sfarkles of a better hope . . . 

Which elder years May happily bring forth . 

Which elder days may happily bring forth . . 

My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth . 

My tongue cleave to the roof within my mouth. 

This festered joint cut off, the rest rest sound. 

This festered joint cut off, the rest vests sound . 

For ever will I walk upon my knees . . 

For ever will I &xee/ upon my knees d ; 
And never see day that the happy sees, Till ‘lowe give icy : 
And never see day that the happy sees, Till you give joy 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest . 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers ave jest. . . . ive 
Let them have That mercy which true prayer ought to have m6 
Let them have That mercy which true Jrayer's ought to have. . 
Say ‘ pardon’ first, and afterwards ‘standup’. .... . 
But ‘pardon’ first, and afterwards ‘standup’... .. . 
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, K., S.. St., W. 
C.& W.,D,K. 
EK YIKY 0 | oo 

C. & W.,D., K., S., St. 
ae 


1 C88 Wey Key Sy Sto W. 


‘ mg D. 
oe ee 26 & W, 
. D., K., S., St. Ww. 
C. & W., St. 

_Dd., K., S., W, 
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Act Se. 
v. 3. 
v. 3. 
Vv. «S. 
Vv. 5. 
v. §. 
v. 5. 
v. 5. 
ve. Ss. 
V. §: 
v. §. 
v. 5. 
v. 6. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


KING RICHARD II. (continued). 


I pardon him, as God shall pardonme. . . ...... -C & W,,D., S., St., W. 
I pardon him, as Aeaven shall pardonme ...... +. 6 + + © © we we we e XK. 
Come, my old son: I pray God make theenew ..... C. & W.,D.,S., St., W. 


Come, my old son; —I pray Heaven make thee new. . . 
Been studying how I may compare This prison where I live unite the world C. &W., 'D. St By 
Been studying how zo compare This prison where I live unto the world . . Ky if 


Intermixed With scruples, and do set the word itself Against the word C. &W., D., 's., SZ, W. 
Intermixed With scruples, and do set the /azth itself Against the fazth . .. . K. 
To thread the postern of asmall needle’s eye... . . . . 2 2 6 2 es ee C. & HW’. 
To thread the postern of a small mee/d’s eye. 2. 2 1 6 6 ee ee ee et ew ew CD, 
To thread the postern of a meedle’seye 2. «1 6 1 1 ee ww we) OK Sy St, WM 
Bearing their own misfortunes on the back . . . . . . 2 1 ew 1.C.& WK, St. 


Bearing their own misfortune onthe back . . . 1... 2 2 Gis D., S., W. 
With sighs they jar Their watches on unto mineeyes . . .. . C.& W,,S., St., W. 
With sighs they jar Their watches fo mineeyes . . 1 1 6 6 ee ee ws ee, Ds 
With sighs they jar Their watches on zo mine eyes . . . . 1s . ae ee ae ae 
The sound that tells what hour itis . . . 2. 2. 2. © © © «© «© « . C.& W,, St. 
The sounds that ¢e/7 what hour itis . . . eo et aoe: od . D., K., S., W. 
Clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart — - C&W, St. 
Clamorous groans, ‘ha? strike upon my heart Oe a ee, Oe RG Sy BG 
So proudly as if he disdained the ground. . . . 1. ©... 2 « »-C &W,S., St. 
So proudly, as if he had disdained the ground. . . . . . . . ee « - . . K. 
So proud as if he had disdained the ground. . . ...... 6s D., W. 
Like an ass, Spurred, galled and tired. . . 2. 2. 1. «© © «© ew eo - . C&W. 
Like an ass, Spur-galled and tired. . 2. 2. 6 1 1 ee we ee D., Ky S., St., W. 
Go wander thorough shades of night . . 2. . 2. 6. 2 6 es 0 ee ew C. & W., 
Go wander through the shades of night’ . . . . . . 2... ss. Dy; Ss, St., W. 
Go wander through the shade of night . . . 2. 2 2 6 6 eo ee ew ew ew ew we Kz 


FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV. 


This our purpose now is twelve monthold . . . 2. . 2 1 6 © ee ee OO Wh, 
This our purpose now is a twelvemonthold. . . . 6 1 6 ee ee DY KS, WM 
This our purpose now is twelve-months old - . 1 6 6 ee we we ww www SL. 
Here is a dear, a true industrious fnend . . . . 1. 1 «© 6 ee — C& WwW. WW. 
Here is a dear and true-industrious friend . . 2. 2. ew we ew we te DY KK, S., St. 
Should be the father toso blestason . . . 2... ee ee) C& W,D.,,S., St. 
Should be the father ofso blestason . . 6. 6 2 1 ee ee we et we we el mM 


Sleeping upon benches after noon obra we ee we COW, Di, Big Sig SK 
W’, 


Sleeping upon benches t the afternoon . . ‘3 

We that take purses go by the moon and the seven stata: ing C. & W,, "D., S, ‘St, W. 
We that take purses go by the moon and seven stars. . » « « K. 
Thou hast done much harm upon me, Hal . . . . . - © « C. & W,, D,, S, AYA 
Thou hast done much harm uwato me, Hal . . . Km. 


Now am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked 

C. & W., D., S., St, W. 
Now / am, if a man should speak truly, little better than one of the wicked nee K. 
God give thee the spirit of persuasion and him the ears of profiting C. & W., D., ‘St, W. 
May’ st thou have the spirit of persuasion and Ae the ears of profiting seit _K. S. 
The incomprehensible lies that this same fat rogue will tellus . C. & W., D., ‘St, W. 
The incomprehensible lies that ¢4s fa¢ rogue willtellus . . 2. © © © © + © « K, S. 


a 


> 
° 
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FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV. (continued). 


Neat, and trimly dressed, Fresh asa bridegroom . . . . . . . C.&W,S., St, W. 
Neat, trimly dressed, Fresh asa bridegroom . . . 1 ee ee ee ee ee Dy 
This villanous salt-petre . . 2... ee ee ee ee ew COP WD, SW. 


That villainous salt-petre . . . . Rota eh 8h on Se . K., St 
Let not his report Come current for an accisation': ae BA “Cc. & W,, D., S., St, WwW. 
Let not ‘Aes report Come current for an accusation . . . - K. 
Base and rotten policy . . . 2. «© + © © «© © © © ee C. & W., Ds K 4 “Sty W. 
Bare aud rotten policy .. ‘ S. 


You shall hear in such a kind (om me "As will digplease: you ; .C. & W,, D., K., S, St. 
You shall hear in such a kind from me As will displease ye . . . ; Ww, 
I will ease my heart, Albeit I make a hazard of my head . . . . « | C. & W,, St. 
I will ease my heart, Although it be with hazard of my head. . . . . . « DO Ky Wh. 
I will ease my heart, Albeit e be with hazardof my head . . 2. 6 ee ee ee SS 
To answer all the debt he owesto you. . . . .. . . . -C.& WD, S., St. WwW. 
To answer all the debt he owes unto you. 2 6 6 6 ee ee te ee ee ee OK, 
O, the blood more stirs To rousealion!. . 2...» 2. -C&W,D,S., St, W. 
The blood more stirs To rousealion!. . . be a gh ir he RE BL HE si Lae A Ae ee 
That is the next way to give poor jades the bots wwe ew ew COW, D., S., St, W. 
This is the next way to give poor jades the bots ge jh: Ee e- S 

An ’t were not as good deed as drink, to break the pate on thee Go ner i Ges a Aw. 


®. 
8 


An ’t were not as good a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee D., K., S., Sty W. 
A kind of auditor; one that hath abundance of charge too. . .C. & W.,D., S., Sty W. 
A kind of auditor; one that hath abundance of charges too F oe 3 kK. 
A plague upon it when thieves cannot be true one toanother! . . . . 2. . .C.& W. 
A plague «fon 't when thieves cannot be true one to another ! 1.6. 6 bas 
A plague ufon ’¢ when thieves cannot be true fo one another! . . . . 2 . K., St, W. 
For moving such a dish of skim milk 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 1 ew ee ew te ee ew CO Wh, 


For moving such a dish of skimmed milk . . ‘ . Dd, K., S., St, W. 
Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, And thus ‘hath sO bestirred thee 

C. & W., K., S., Sty W% 
Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, And thou hast so bestirred tliee: ed D. 
An if thou wilt not tell me all thingstrue . . 2. . . . . 2. C&W, K., S, St. 


An if thou wilt not tell mefrue . 6 6 1 ew ew ee wt te ee D., W. 
Call them all by their christen names . . . 1 1 1 we we ee ee C. & W. 
Call them all by their Christian names... . iw Diy Ky Se Sty. 


Pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet bale of the sun rs! oe ee ew 0 OL & WY, 
Pitiful-hearted Titan that melted at the sweet tale of the sea! oo... 1. 1 we Muy Sb. 


Pitiful-hearted ducer, that melted at the sweet tale of the sua . . D., S., W. 
A hundred upon poor four ofus . . 1. 2. 1. 2 ee eee OU, & W,, D., S., St, W. 
A hundred upon poor four us. . . a ee ee ee os K. 


These lies are like their father that begets dhiém lon des ae Se et, WN ee Oh te es “C&W. 
These lies are like ‘he father that begetsthem. - . ...... DK, S., St, W. 


If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries . . 2. . 2 2 1 1 ee ew ee COO Wh, 
If reasons were as Alemty as blackberries - . . . . . +. . . » DK, S., Sty W. 
I was now a coward on instinct . 6. 2 6 ee eee ee ee ee eh, 
I was a coward on instinct. . . we Ges ae he ck Je ck AD Ray Sig She, 
Give me a cup of sack to make my eyes s look red eo ak Geek & BO et eee 
Give me a cup of sack to make mine eyes look red ...... =. D., K., S., St, W. 


The camomile, the more it is trodden on the faster it grows . . . C.& W., D., St., W. 
The camomile, the more it is trodden the faster it grows . . . . ... +. - K&S. 
In the likeness of anold fatman . . 2. 1 1 6 6 ee te ew ee C. & W., D. 
In the likeness of a fatoldman.. . ee oy. a K., S., St, W. 
If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked Bia ae Men s%e C. & W,, D., S., S2., W. 
If sack and sugar be a fault, Heaven help the wicked! . . . . dn Sa oes. A. 


iii. 
ili. 
ili. 
iii. 
iii, 
ili. 


iii. 


iii. 


I. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS, 


FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV. (continued). 


Oft the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinched . . . . C. & W.,D., K., S., 5¢. 
And the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinched a te. a EME ee ae el AS 
I can teach you, cousin, to command The devil . . . . . . ee C&W, W. 
I can teach ¢hee, cousin, tocommand Thedevil . . ........Dz.,K.,S., St. 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned . . . . . ww). C.&W,D,S., St. 


I had rather hear a brazen candlestick turned . . 2. 1. 1 1 we ew ee K. 
I had rather hear a brazen can’stick turned . . 2 1. ww ww wt ke we ee CW, 
Sometime he angers me With telling me of the moldwarp . . . . . .C.&@W., D., W. 
Sometimes he angers me With telling me of the moldwarp .... . K., S., St 
He is as tedious As a tired horse, a railing wife. . . ... oe ew ew COW, St. 
ffe’s as tedious As a tired horse, arailing wife . . 2... 1 6 © © eee) OS, Wh. 
He’s as tedious As zs a tired horse, a railing wife. . . . Sve wel et Ay 
Curbs himself even of his natural scope When you come ’cross s his humour Ma ee al 20 
Curbs himself even of his natural scope When you do cross hishumoaur D., X., S., St, W. 
One that no persuasion cando good upon... .... .Ci& w., K., Ss, St., W. 
One no persuasion can do good upon . ...... . + «© oe we ew D. 


Nay, if you melt, then willshe runmad . . . . . . eee C&W, St, W. 
Nay, if you melt, then will she run guétemad . . 1. 1 1. we ee ee ee ele UD 
Nay, if ¢hoxw melt, then will she run mad. . oc ae LS Bir eee a, A Sg ee ga 
The soul of every man Prophetically doth forethink thy fall yl Boe ee a ete CP Ie, 
The soul of every man Prophetically does forethink thy fall . . . . . .D,K., S., Sz. 
The soul of every man Prophetically do forethink ed fall ca o> Ae es de oe. ee 


Thus did I keep my person fresh and new. . Sate. we FP ee D., St.y W. 
Thus J did keep my person fresh andnew ....... are ore e 
And won by rareness such solemnity . . . . . 2... « ©. & W,, Diy Ky S.5 St. 
And wax by rareness such solemnity . . ee Sh . . BW, 
Thy looks are full of speed. — So hath the Business a he asks SB C. & W., ie S., St, Ww. 
Thy looks are full of speed. —So zs the business . . .. . D. 


There ’s no more faith in thee than in a stewed prune ... . ¢ & W., D., K., Ss, ne 
There ’s no more faith in thee ham a stewed prune . . . . ' 

As thou art prince, I fearthee « 2 6 «© 2 6 © 8 @ aw 5 ¢. & W., “Ds S, ‘St, io 
As thou art a prince, | fearthee. . . . be ee K. 
O for a fine thief, of the age of two and twenty or ercabouts C. & Ww, D., ‘Ko WwW’. 
O for a fine thief, of the age of two and twenty, or thereabout! 2. 2. 2. we ee! DS. 
O for a fine thief, of two-and-twenty, or thereahout!. ©. 2. 6 6 ee ew ww we ww SS, 
I cannot flatter; I do defy The tongues of soothers . . . . . 2. 2. 2s -CO& Wh. 
I cannot flatter; J defy The tongues ofsoothers . .......D,K.,S, 
We may boldly spend upon the hope . . ... 2. 1 1 ee 1 C&W. 
And we may boldly spend upon the hope. . . . . 1. - + «© «© © «© « 
We may ¢hus boldly spend upon the hope... . be ary 

The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no division Sie a C. & W., 'D, S., ‘St., 


The quality and az» of our attempt Brooks no division . . ...- . — ‘ é 
That daffed the world aside . . . 1. « «© © © © © © © «© C. & W.,, K. S, St. 
That daff the world aside . . a ee Le ah as he Dg 


All plumed like estridges that with the wind Baited like eagles eo ee cee ae Ore, 
All plumed, like estridges that with the wind Bated,—like eagles . . . . ... =. Kz 
All plumed like estridges, that with the wind Bafed, like eagles . . . . . 2. es. SS 
All plumed like estridges, that wing the wind; Bated like eagles . . . . . D., St., W. 
The cankers of acalm world andalong peace . . .... C&W,,D., K., St, W. 


The cankers of a calm world and long peace. 1. 1. 1 1 ew eee eel el ele US 
With tears of innocency and terms of zeal . . . . . . . .C&W,K,, Pi St, W 
With tears of zzmocence and terms of zeal. . . 1. 1 1 6 ew ew ew ew tw D. 
And many moe corrivals and dearmen. . . . 1. 1 1 6 ew ew ew , C & W. 


And many more corrivals and dearmen .. . 1. « « «© © © «© « D., “Ke, Ss St, Ww. 


Act Sc. 


Vv. I. 


v. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 3 
Vv. 3. 
Vv. 4 
Vv. 4 
Vv. 4 
Vv. 4 
Induc. 
| 
| 
en 2 
no 
ae 2 
1 2. 
1a 26 
le 
i. 2. 
i 62s 
i 2. 
3. 
1 3. 
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FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV. (continued). 


What is in that word honour? what is that honour? air. . . . . ee OO OW, 
What ts that word honour? Atr . 1. 5 we ew ww ew ew ew ew DY KS, SH, W. 
I think thou art enamoured On his follies. 2... 2. 2. 2. we we te COG Wh, S., St. 
I think thou art enamoured (’fom his folhes. 2. . 2. 2. 1 ew ee we ele CUD, Ky 
When the intent of bearing them isjust . . . 1. 1. ew we CO WD, S., St, W. 
When the intent for bearing them is just. 2... 6 ee eee ee ee ee 
I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot... . . wee ee OO WD, S., SO. 


I was not born fo yield, thou haughty Scot... 6. 6 wee K., W. 
God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight. . . . . ne & W., 'D., Ss, St., W. 
Heaven keep lead out of me! I need no more weight. kK. 


If thou wert sensible of courtesy, I should not make so deara Siow of eal C. & wW., D., Ss, St. 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, I should not make so great a shew of zeal. . . A, W. 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee inthe gravel . . 2. 2. 2. 2. «© ew ute & W. 
Thy «gxomy sleep with thee in the grave! . 2. 1. 1. 6 ee f° D., K, S, St., W. 
He that rewards me, God reward him! . . 2... 2. 6 e C. & W., D., S., St., W. 


He that rewards me, //eavenm reward him! . . . . 2. 2. ee - 
If I do grow great, I’ll growless. . . 2. 1. 1 1 we ee ies & W., D., K., Ss, 
If I do grow great again, I'll growless . . - 2. 2... ., : a 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. 


Whiles the big year, swoln with some other grief . 2. 2. 2. 1. we we ew CO Wh, 
Whilst the big year, swoln with some other grief . . . . . 2...) OUD, Ss, St., WwW. 
Whilst the big year, swoln with some other grte/s 6 ww ww we K. 
Asa sullen bell, Remembered tolling a departing friend. . . . . . Seo% ¢ & W, 
Asa suilen bell, Remembered snolling a ae fiend... . . Di, K., Ss, Sh4 Af 
Arrows fled not swifter toward theiraim . .. oe eg. Cer G hay Sa Shy 


Arrows //y not swifter toward theiraim . . 2. 2... wee a 
Let this world no longer bea stage. . 2. 2. 2... 1 ee ew e & W,, D., ‘St, W, 
Let the world no longer beastage . . . . . . 1 ee ee . , R. S: 
If we wrought our life "twastentoone . . . . . . 6. 6 e 6 ar C. & W. 
If we wrought owt life, *twastentoone . . . . . .. ew ee D.. K., Si 8ha 4. 
Never so few, and never yet more need . . . 2... 1 1 we CO & W., D., S., St. 
Never so few, nor never yet more need . . . . 1. ee ee K., WW. 
It hath its original from much grief. . 2. 2. 1 we ee C & W., ‘D., K., S. 
It hath z¢ original from much grief... a 45 a Sk ‘St., Ww, 
Your means are very slender, and your wale is ae ae ae .C. & W,, D2 S., St, 4. 
Your means are very slender, and vour waste great . . K. 


You do measure the heat of your livers with the bitterness of your galls Ae a ss & H’, 
You measure the heat of your livers with the bitterness of your galls . W., K., S, St., W. 
And I brandish any thing buta bottle. . 2. 2. 1. 1 1. ww ew ew ee ee COL Wh. 
An I brandish any thing but my bottle 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 we we te ew ew DL Sy SY. 
Jf 1 brandish any thing but my bottle . 2. 2 6. 6 6 ew we ew ew we OA, WY, 
I would I might never spit white again . . . ww ww. OW DY K., SW. 
Would 1 might never spit white again. «6 6 6 ee ee we ee ee ew SE 
I were better to be eaten to death witharust . . 2... 1. ee ew ew es C&W, D. 


I were better to be eaten to death with rust. 2. 1. 6 ew ew ww we) CK, SL, StL, WW 
Heard our cause and known our means . . . . we ee ee ew OW, S., W. 
Heard our cause and é£xow our neans. . . bate Je, 2: ID Keg SE 


In project of a power Much smaller than the sinallest of hie chouchts ee Ceb 1. Sh 
With project of a power Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts . .D., K., S., W. 
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SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. (continued). 
Act Se. 
i. 3. The instant action: a cause on foot Lives soin hope. . ; ‘ 
The instant action — a cause on foot— Livessoinhope ... . ; 
The instant action, a cause on foot, Livessoin hope. . a a ae 
i. 3. Draw anew the model In fewer offices, or at last desist . . . . . . .C&W,,D.,S. 
Draw anew the model In fewer offices ; or, at ast, desist. . . . 1 ww. Ky St, W. 
i. 3. Pastand tocome seems best . . . . 21. 2 © © @ ee ew ew ww wd C&W, 
Past and'to come seem best . . . ; i. 65 eo Gs cele ce, “Rag ag 
ii. &. He cares not what mischief he does, if his: weapon be out Boss Sh gE eee Je. Se ee 
A’ cares not what mischief he doth, ifhis weapon be out . ......2.2.~. 
He cares not what mischief he doth, if his weapon be out . . . . . =. = OK., S., St, 
ii. 4. Ifa man will make court’sy and say nothing, heis virtuous . . . C&W. D.,S 
If a man will court’sy and say nothing, he is virtuous . ...... 2... kX. 
ii. 2. You virtuous ass, you bashful fool, must you be blushing?. . . . C.&W.,D.,S. 
K. 
K., S 
S. 


~ 


TLETOROLS ERG 


You sernicious ass, you bashful fool, must you be blushing? . . Si Set, Se 
ii. 2. The answer is as ready asa borrower’scap ....... -C.&W,D,K., 
The answer is as ready asa borrowed cap «1 1 1 ew ew ew wt tt te 
ii. 2. Hesure means brevityin breath. . . . 2. 2. 2 1 we we ew OO Wh, 


; Sure he means brevity in breath... ee ee oer ee ee 2 eee Brey 
ii. 3. ’D is with my mind As with the tide swelled up unto hia height ge COS ‘ D., St., W. 
’T is with my mind As with the tide swelled up unto zs height . . Cree ye 

ii. 4. Soisal! her sect; anthey be onceinacalm. ...... .¢. & w,, D, Ss, ‘St, W. 
So is all her sect; ¢they be onceinacalm. . ......46-s K. 


ii. 4. I must live among my neighbours . . . . . 2. - 1 1 ee ew ew C. o W,, D. 
I must live amongst my neighbours. . . . . .... 1 + eee) KS, St, W. 
ii. 4. Accaptain! God's light, these villains. . . . 2. 2. 2... 2... -CPW,D,S 
A captain! these villams ... . eee eS en ae eG K 
ii. 4. Will make the word as odious as the woul : centipy? a oe ee C 
Will make the word captain as odious as the word occupy ar ae ee ae, Sr 
ii. 4. Pampered jades of Asia, Which cannot go but thirty mile a-day . . . . 2. 1. -C.& 


Pampered jades of Asia, Which cannot go but ny miles oo ee, Day Reg 4 
ii. 4. Other gambol faculties a’has..... . ea oo oe ew C&W, 
Other gambol faculties ke hath . . . ». Mga Shy 
ii. 4. Look, whether the withered elder hath an his poll clawed like a pariat 2 CPW, 
Look, z/ the withered elder hath not his poll clawed like a parrot . . . .,S., St, 
iii. 1. Lulled with sound of sweetest melody... . ae ke a, Ye a IE 
Lulled with sounds of sweetest melody. . gas 8 ee ae le He ae é SDD Pg ag SE 
iii. «s. O God! that one might read the book of fate! pee ew ee OO Oe Ww, D., SL, Ww. 
O heaven! that one might read the book of fate! . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 ee ee ew SS. 
iii. 2. Come on, come on, come on, sir; give me your hand. C. & W.,D., W. 
Come on, come on, come o# ; give me yourhand. . . . . .« 2 - «© «+ K., S., St. 
iii. 2. Tosee how many of my old acquaintance are dead! . . . - «© . 2 2 «© C&W, D. 
To see how many of mine old acquaintance are dead! . . . . K., S., St., W. 
iii. 2. A tall gentleman, by heaven, and a most gallant leader. . . C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
A tall gentleman, and a most gallant leader. . . . ro oe ar , 
iii. 2. By my troth, you like well, and bear your years very well ia ere te. See Sw C. & W., D 
By my troth, you Zook well, and bear your years very well . . . 2... « . So, St, W. 
Trust me, you look well, and bear your years very well . . rar, 
iii. 2. By mytroth, I care not; amancan die but once: we owe Goda death C. & W., D., S, ‘St, W. 
/ care not; — a man can die but once, — We owe a death. . . K. 
iii, 2. An’t be my destiny, so; an’t benot,so . . . . 1. + « © - C. & Ww., D., S., ‘St, WwW. 
Uf tt be my destiny, so; sfz# be not,so . . ee Oc ae ae ee ae ae ee, 


iii. 2. Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to dit: vice et ving! CC. & W., D., S., St., W. 
How subject we old men are to this vice of lying! . 2. 2. 2 1 6 ee ee ww ew CK; 


Act Se. 
iii. 2 
ili, 2 
iv. ot 
iv. 3 
iv. 2 
iv. 3 
iv. 2 
iv. 2 
iv. 3 
iv. 3 
iv. 3 
iv. § 
iv. 5 
Iv. 5 
iv. 5 
Vv. 3. 
v. 3. 
Vv. 4 
Vv. 5. 
Vv. §. 
Vv. 5. 
Epil. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 987 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. (continued). 


His dimensions to any thick sight were invincible. . . . . .C. &W.,D.,K., S., W. 
His dimensions to any thick sight were savistble . 2. 1 ; . es a ee OR 
You might have thrust him and all his apparel into an ealeetin oe) we a COD, 
You might have ¢russed him and all his apparel into an eel-skin . . s Ki S54 St, asi ’ 


Youth, guarded with rags, And countenanced by boys and beggary C. & W., D., S., St., 
Vouth, guarded with vage, And countenanced by boys and Prater Shs ta be : yf : 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood . . . . ne et aes! ee ces & W., K. 
Turning your books to greaves, your ink to blood. . . . « ee ee ee CD, St, W. 
Turning your books to g/a/ves, your ink to blood . oe 


¢ 


There ’s never none of these demure boys come to aay a oe 
There’s never any of these demure boys come to any proof . . . . D., K., 
The first humane principal I would teachthem. . . .. . 
The first Auman principal I would teachthem . . . . 6 2 1 © 
The first principle | would teach them 
Like the bee, culling from every flower C. & W,, D. (iv. 0, K. (iv ” St. i om 
Like the bee, fodd/:ng from every flower . . ee ° 
And the wild dog Shall flesh his tooth on every tanocenk 
And the wild dog Shall flesh his tooth z# every innocent 

D. (iv. 4), K. _ J, ins 4), St. (iv. 4), W. (iv. 4). 
Which my most inward true and duteous spint. . . . . C. & W., D. (iv. 4). 
Which my most true and inward duteous spirit . . . . . . . «KK. (iv. 4), W. (iv. 4). 
Which my most ¢rue and inward-duteous spirit... . » « « S. (iv. 4), SZ. (iv. 4). 
All my friends, which thou must make thy fends . . . C. & W., S. (iv. 4), W. (iv. 4). 
All thy friends, which thou must make thy friends. . . . . . . .&. (iv. 4), St. (iv. 4). 
All my_/oes, which thou must make thy friends. . . . . . . «+ » . .D. (iv. 4). 
Not the ill wind which blows no man to good . ...... ~. C & W., D., S., St. 
Not the ill wind which blows none to good . . . ew ee ee we eee Kh 
Blessed are they that have been my friends . . . 2... 6 2. ee © - C&W,,D. 
Happy are they which have been my friends . . . ...... . KS, St., W. 
O God, that right should thus overcome might! . . . ..... CG &W.,D., W. 
O, that right should thus o’ercome might! 2 2. 6 6 ee we ee ee ew CK, 
O, that right should thus overcome might! . 2. 2 6 6 ee ee ew we we ww Say SB, 
It shows my earnestness of affection . 2... 2 6 ee ew ee CPW, DS. W. 


a5 eG we Ss 

Enforced from our most quiet there By the rough torrent of occasion . . . C. & W., St. 
Enforced from our most quiet sphere By the rough torrent of occasion . D., K., S., W. 
Then reason will our hearts should be as good. . 2. 2 we ee ee ew COW, Wh. 
Then reason wi//s our hearts should be as good . . . «se DK, S., SE. 
To us the imagined voice of God himself. . . 2. 2. 2. 2 e. - 1 C&W,D.,S., W. 
To us the imagined voice of heaven itself. 6 6 ww ww we ew ww wt OK, SE 
Under the counterfeited zeal ofGod 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee we te COW ,K. 
Under the counterfeited seal of God 6 ww ww ee ee ew ww Dy Mey SH KW 
Like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis . . . . 1... 6 2 -O&P WD, St. 
Like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away . . . P : K., W. 
W. 

W, 

W, 
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It shows my earnestness 72 affection . ‘ i ck . K., St. 
Presume not that I am the thing I was; For God doth now foe C. & W,, D., St., W. 
Presume not that I am the thing I was; For Aeaven doth know. . . ue ’o ahi S. 
According to your strengths and qualities . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 2 ee we ee OOS Wh, 
According to your s¢vength and qualities . . . ea oe Dy Bay Sa StH. 


A good conscience will make any possible extislactions and s sowouldI. . . . .C. & Wh. 
A good conscience will make any possible satisfaction, and so wd/I . D.,K., S., St., W. 


(C. & W. divides Act iv. into five scenes; D., X., S., Sz., W., into four scenes.) 


iv. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


KING HENRY V. 


Never came reformation in a flood, With such a heady currance . C. & W., K., St., W. 

Never came reformation in a flood With such a heady current . . br as ~e , D., S. 
To find his title with some shows of truth . . . 1. 1. 1 6 ew ew ew ee CG, & W., K. 
To fine his title with some show of truth. 2. 2. 6. 2. 1 1 we ew ew ew we DY Si, St. 
To fine his title with some skews of truth. 2. 2 6. 6. 6 6 ww ew we ee ee el hw 
Galling the gleaned land with hot assays . . . . . 2 + 2 2 1 C&W,D.,S., St. 
Galling the gleaned land with hot essays . . cal. Be ae te a ae Re Be 
In absence of the cat, To tear and havoc more than shat can a eat oe ew OG W,'S., WH. 
In absence of the cat, To sfoz/ and havoc more than she caneat . .... . =.D.z., St. 
In absence of the cat, To ¢a‘nt and Aavock more than shecaneat ........ K. 
Yet that is but a crushed necessity . 2. 2. 6. 6 6 © eo ew ew ws C&W,K.,S., St. 


Yet that is but a curst necessity — a <8 D., W. 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach The act or order eee Cc. & W., K., S., St., W. 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach The avt oforder . . . . . Dz 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, Come toone mark .... . e & W., K., W. 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, #/y to one mark . . . Dg Sieg a 
As many ways meet inonetown. . . . . . 2. 1 eee C& W,, ie Si "St, 

As many several streets meet inonetown . . . .. 4... ; Ks 
As many fresh streams meet in one saltsea . . . . 1. . 2. ew C. & W,, K,, 9 S. Ww, 
As many fresh streams vw in one salt sea . . tee ee 38 ee cee? OS 
. Linger your patience on ; and we'll digest The abuse of distance 06 C&W. K., St. 
Linger your patience on; and wed// digest ‘The abuse of distance. . . . . . D..S., W. 


When time shall serve, there shallbe smiles . . . .... . C&W,K., S., St. 
When time shall serve, there shall be smctes 2 6 6 6 ww ee et .» W. 
When I cannot live any longer, IwilldoasI may ...... C&W,K.,S., St. 
When I cannot live any longer, will deasI may ........... «DW. 
The ‘solus’ in thy most mervailous face 4 2. 2 2 0 6 1 ew te ew ew tO Wh, 


The solus in thy most marvellous face . . . bok goa Se be DDS Shs WH, 
The truth of it stands off as gross As black and white eae ey ade ee ee OR Tg A, 
The truth of it stands off as gross As black from white. Dig Sy. St 


I felt to his knees, and they were as cold as any stone, and so “pward and dpward & Ww. 
I felt to his knees, and so upward and upward, and all wasas cold as any stone 

D., K., S., St, W. 
And a’ said it was a black soul burning in hell-fre. . . ....... C&W,D. 


And a’ said it was a black soul burning in Ae] 2. ww 1 ww es .K., S., St.,W. 
In fierce tempest is he coming ee BR ek en Me ae a. Se en & W.,K., S., St. 
In fery tempest is he coming. . ee ea, "De W. 
On your head Turning the widows’ tears, the orphans’ cries . . . C. & W,, K., St., W. 
On your head Turns he the widows’ tears, the orphans’ cries. . Ds - 
Where have they this mettle? . . . 2. 2. © © ew we C. & W., ‘Ky Sy St., 

Whence have they this mettle? . & . . Dz (iid me 
Of no estimation in the world ; but I did see him doa as gallant service. Cc. & W,, K., St., W. 
Of no estimation in the ’orld ; but I did see him do gallant service . . . ; D. S. 
Sound of heart, And of buxom valour . . . 1 6 1 6 1 ee te ew C. & W,, S., W. 
Sound of keart, Of buxom valour . . . ee ee ee ee . . Da, K., St. 
Fortune its painted blind, with a muffler afore her eyes a ae ee ae C. & W., D., W. 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler sds hereyes. . .. . nae. Grave eras) © 
Fortune is an excellent moral . . . ; ie Bets chi te ps Harty C. & W., D., K., W. 
Fortune, /ook you, is an excellent ‘oral he eo oc. ge Mt ott, San “se gt Gg i oS OL 
He that shall live this day, and see old age . . . . 2. 2. 2. ewe C. & YW, D. S. 
He that shall see this day, and dive old age . 2. 1. 1. 6 ew ew eee : rae 
He that outlives this day, and sees oldage . . 2. 6 6 1 1 ee ew ew fit SE 


PatiliaP in Wis MOUN Gok eb 8 ces feces @ ce de ce eat. ok ah ws (OS ELI 
Familiar in their mouths . . 6 6 6 we we ww we ww wl ew) CUD, SS, St, Ww. 


Se. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 989 


KING HENRY V. (continued). 


Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched. . . . . 1. 2. 1 C& WD. K., S., St. 
Our gayness and our gurlt are all besmirched . 2... 1 6 ew ee ee le ee Bh, 
And all my mother came into mineeyes . . . 2. ww ee ew ew COW, DK. St. 
But all my mother came into mine eyes . . 2. 1. 1 we en » Sm. 
Is good knowledge and literatured in the wars . . . . 1. 1 ee C. & W., D., St., W. 
Is good knowledge and ditevature in the wars . . . 0. Ct ee, eA Se 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births . . 0... C & W,, ‘K, S., ‘St, W. 
Dear nurse of arts, plenty, and joyful births... D. 
All her husbandry doth he on heaps, Corrupting in its own ‘fertility C. & WwW. D., K,, Ss, W. 
All her husbandry doth lie on heaps, Corrupting in ef own fertility . 2. . 2. 2. 1 1. SA 
(C. & W., K., S., St., W., divide Act iti. into seven scenes; D., into six scenes.) 
FIRST PART OF KING HENRY VI. 

These tidings would call forth their flowing tides . . . 1. 2. 2) C&W,D,W. 
These tidings would call forth Aer flowing tides. ve ee Pag SG 
They are hare-brained slaves, And hunger will enforce ‘ive to hen moreeager . C. & W. 
They are Aasr-brained slaves, And hunger will enforce them to be more eager &., S., St., W. 
They are hare-brained slaves, And hunger will enforce them be more eager. . D. 
Yet heavens have glory for this victory! . . . 6. 2. 2+ 6. 2 2. C&W, K, S., St, 
Let heavens have glory for this victory! . . 2... 6 2 es ee e & Dg dt 
Thy noble deeds as valour’s monuments . . . 2. 2. 6 ee ee C. & W., D,K., St. 
Thy noble deeds as valour’s monument . 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ee 51, Ww. 
As looks the mother on herlowly babe. . ww 1 ww ee C & Ww. K, S, St. 
As looks the mother on her lovely babe . . . . . ee i al hie a a ADS 
But from their ashes shall be reared . . ise at ae yf ae OE OIV, Pag Sig Sky IO. 
But doubt not from their ashes shall be reared . Soy tat SH. Se oh 
This speedy and quick appearance argues proof§ . ... . C. & W., Ke S., ‘St. 4 
This speed and quick appearance argues proof . . D. 
Ye familiar spirits, that are culled Out of the powerfil revions ‘under earth C. & W., K, Ww, 


Ye familiar spirits, that are culled Out of the powerful /egéons under earth . . D., S., St. 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams. . . . . . 2. + -C&W,,D,K.,, "St, ’, 


As plays the sun upon the glassy stream... Ge, ce UO S. 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough a a ae ae ae C & W., K. St, 
Confounds the tongue, and makes the sensescrouch . . 1. 1. . ws .. DW. 
Confounds the tongue, and wakes the sense’s touch «6. 6 6 ee we Ss. 
Such commendations as becomes a maid. . . . 1. 6 - ee ee : C. & W., 
Such commendations as become amaid . . . 1. 1 ee Sef D., K., S., St., W. 
And natural graces that extinguish art. . 2... 0.06 + C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
Mad, natural graces that extinguish art 2.0. 6 6 6 we ee ee ; K. 
The hollow passage of my poisoned voice. . . 1. 6) ee ee es C o wv, K. 


The hollow passage of my prisoned voice. 1 ww ew we ew ew ew: 6D SL, St WB. 
(C. & W., K., S., W., divide Act i. into six scenes; D., St., into five scenes.) 


iii. 


ili. 


2. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY VI. 


Makes me from wondering fall to weeping joys. . . . .. C&W,K.,S., St., W. 
Make me from wondering fall to weeping joys . . . .. . D. 
Though in this place most master wear no breeches . . . . C. & W., “Dy K., 'S., St., 

Though in this place most masters wear no breeches. oe ve W. 
Her fume needs no spurs, She ’l] gallop far enough to her desiuction 4 ae. wg Soe 1 & W., K. 


Her fury needs nospurs, She ‘ll gallop /as¢ enough to her destruction. . . . . .D., W. 
Her fume can need no spurs, She’ll gallop fas¢ enough to her destruction . . . .S., Sé. 
Deeply indebted for this piece of pains Ge We Se ae, cae, > SP Wg Peg Sg ‘St, WwW. 
Deep-indebted for this piece of pains . . ae SEN ae nik D. 
These oracles are hardly attained, And hardly understood . ao et Ss ahs C. & W., ‘D, W. 
These oracles are hardily attained, And hardly understood . . . . K., S., St. 
With envious looks, laughing at thy shame . . . bas cam 1 C. & W.,S., ‘St, Ww, 
With envious looks, s#:// laughing at thy shame... . , ‘ a D. K. 
How insolent of late he is become, How proud, how peremptory: ; C : & Ww. ,S., 94, W. 
How insolent of late he is become, How proud, peremptory . . DK. 
He’s inclined as is the ravenous wolf . . . . . . ee C. & W,, D., S, ‘St, Wh. 
He's inclined as ave the ravenous wolves . . . ‘ K. 


His thighs with darts Were almost like a sharp-quilled porpentne ee ok C. & Ww, D. W. 
His thighs with darts Were almost like a sharp-quilled ibdtaad ease Goa. Fea S SE 


Is all things well, According as I gave directions?. . . hee ba we a a Ce, 
Are all things well, According as I gave directions? te Oe. Ga a DD Sah. 1A, 
Erect his statua and worshipit . . . . 1. 6 1 6 ee ew we C&W, D., St, W. 
Erect his statue, and worship it. . . 2. 6 6 6 1 ee ew ee we ee eee US 
Erect his statue then, and worship it K. 


Cursed the gentle gusts And he that loosed them forth their brazen « caves ¢. & Ww. D., K. 


Cursed the gentle gusts, And he that loosed them_/vom their brazen caves . . . "St, Ww. 
Cursed the zugentle gusts, And he that loosed them /vom their brazen caves . . S. 
For seeing him I see my lifein death . . . . . .... C&W,K.,S., ‘St, Ww. 
And seeing him I see my lifein death. . . . .....- D. 
As one that grasped And tugged forlife . . ...... C & w,, D., K., 5, aE 
As one that gasped, And tugged for life . . . . . . . . ‘ : 
Mine hair be fixed on end, as one distract . . . . . © «© 2s we « C. & W,, De ‘i 
My hair be fixed on end, as one distract . . ...... K., S., W. 
Against the senseless winds shalt grin invain . . 1... . C. & W., D., K., S., W. 
Against the senseless winds ska// grin in vain . . . ; cee we OR 


Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of hatchet . ia Ae Ww, D., W. 
Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet. . . . . . . . - S04 
Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the fag of hatchet . . . . . . . we OU, 
Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the Jaf ofa hatchet . . . 2... 2... SS. 
Uncurable discomfit Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts . C. & W.,K., St., W. 
Uncurable discomfit Reigns in the hearts of all our present far?. . . 2. 1... UD 
Uncurable discomfit Reigns in the hearts of all our present favty . . . 2... 6S: 


THIRD PART OF KING HENRY VI. 


But for a kingdom any oath may be broken. . . . 1. « »-C.& WK.,S., St, W. 


But for a kingdom, ax% oath may be broken... D. 
As I have seen a swan With bootless labour swim against the tide C. & W., D., K., S., St. 
As I have seen a swan With bootless labour sevam against the tide. . . , . « WwW. 
His passion moves me so That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. . . . C. & Ww. 


His passions move me so That hardly can I check my eyes fromtears JD., X., S, St., W. 


Act Se. 
it. 


f. 


2. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. Q9I 


THIRD PART OF KING HENRY VI. (continued). 


Or like an idle thresher witha flail. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 ew ew we we CL & Wh, D. 
Or like a dazy thresher witha flail 2. 2. 1. 2. 1 ww ew ew ee ew ee Ky SL, SB, WY. 
Nor wittingly have [infringed my vow . . 1. 2 ee 6 we we COO Wh, DK. 
Not wittingly have I infringed my vow. . . ta ale io%. 4 Ss "St., W. 
Thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, And give sw net: passage. C. & W., K., S., St.y W. 
The brazen gates of heaven may ope, And give sweet passage. . . D. 
So minutes, hours, days, months, and years. . . . . ee ee C. & W., S., ‘St, W. 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years . . . . . : D> K. 


Whiles lions war and battle fortheirdens. . . .... 4... C. & W,, 'D., S., St., W. 
Warlsé lions war and battle for their dens . Se Sghw ht. SE aia tes ne K. 
Let me embrace thee, sour adversity . . . 1. 2. 1. ee ew we C. o W,, D., S., W. 


Let me embrace these sour adversities. 6. 6 6 1 8 ee Seto 
The tiger will be mild whiles she doth mourn . . . . . C. & W., 'D, S., St., W. 
The tiger will be mild wAs/e she doth moum. . . . .. . 2 . . K. 
That rends the thorns and is rent with the thorns. . . . . .... C. & W., W. 
That rents the thorns and is rent withthe thorns... .. . poe SAD AS Ss. St. 
T can smile, and murder whiles I smile . . . ....2.~. C. & W., DK S54 
T can smile, and murder wAsle IT smile. . . 2. 2. 6 ee W. 


And, like a Sinon, take another Troy . . . . 2. 2 «© © C. & W,, D., K., S., St. 
And like a Simon take another Troy : W. 
Which sounded like a clamour in a vault, That nought ae he distinwuished: C. & Ww, D. 
Which sounded like a cannon in a vault, That might not be distinguished . ... . K. 
Which sounded like a clamour in a vault, That mgd not be distinguished . . . .S., W. 
Which sounded like a cannon in a vault, That mought not be distinguished. . . . . Sé. 
The very beams will dry those vapours up, For every cloud engenders not astorm C. & W., 
Thy very beams will dry those vapours up, For every cloud engenders not a storm 

D., K., S., St., W. 


I’ll plague ye forthat word . . . . 1. we ee ew ee ee ew OOO WH, D., St. 
Ill plague you forthat word . . eR a> Ee. 8 a8 Se SR ee A we , ga 
And hideous tempest shook down frees bom ee ee le CO wD Sha. HH. 
And hideous fempests shook down trees . . . 1. 7 6 ee ee ee ew eK, SS. 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung . . . . ... . . C@&@W,K., S., St. 
And chattering pies in dismal atscord sung . 2. 6. 1 6 1 ee ew ee ee ew OD Wh 
An indigested and deformed lump . . . . 1... eee ee C& WD, S., W. 
An indigest deformed lump. . K., St. 


Like to autumn’s corn, Have we mowed Ase in tops of all their phide C. & W., K., S, St. W. 
Like to autumn’s corn, Have we mowed down in /of of all their pride . i BS Se a 


KING RICHARD III. 


Unless to spy my shadow in the sun Ee as Bo See: Sk. ee ee ee SC OI Dy SE 


Unless to see my shadow in the sun . Me . Cr re 
*T is she That tempers him to this extremity . C. & W., D., K., St., W. 
’T is she That tempers him to this Aarsh extremity ’ o 38 et ae 
Cursed be the hand that made these fatal holes! Cursed be the heart ! 2 2. C&W, St. 
O, cursed be the hand that made ¢hese holes! Cursed the heart! dz, K., S., W. 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, Of these supposed evils C. & W., D., S., St. 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, Of these supposed crimes . . . . K., W. 
Vouchsafe, defused infection of aman... 1 6 1 1 8 ew ee es C&W. 
Vouchsafe, diffused infection of aman. . D., K. ; S. .y St, W. 
He was gentle, mild, and virtuous.—The fitter for the King at heaven C. & W.,D., K., S., St. 

. Ww, 


He was gentle, mild, and virtuous. — The dettery for the King of Heaven. . . . . 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


KING RICHARD III. (continued). 


Your beauty, which did haunt mein my sleep . % . . 2. 1. 6 1 1 C&W, 
Your beauty, “hat did haunt meinmysleep. . .....'. ... .D,K,,S., 
These eyes could never endure sweet beauty’s wreck . i, 2: St ee SO eee 
These eyes could sof endure ¢haz beauty’s wreck . . pd IG Sg Shas 
A quarrel most unnatural, To be revenged on him that loveth you : ra 
A quarrel most unnatural, To be revenged on him that loveth thee . . D.,K., S., St, 
A quarrel just and reasonable, To be revenged on him that slew my husband C. & W.,, 
A quarrel just and reasonable, To be revenged on him that 4idled my husband D., X., S., 
Out of my sight! thou dost infect my eyes .. . . ‘ Rae Oe 
Out of my sight! thou dost infect mine eyes. 1.0. 6. 1. 1 ee we | D, K., S., St 


“ 


My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing words . a be Eee ve & 
My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing word. . . . . . .. . . KK, 
& 


My tongue could never learn sweet soothing words : Bhi. et HE es sat 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made For kissing a owe ae 
Teach not thy ¢zf such scorn, for ## was made For kissing. . .... K., 
Though I wish thy death, I will not be the executioner. . ...... 
Though I wish thy death, I will not be Ay executioner. . . . .. D.,K. 
Look, how this ring encompasseth thy finger . . 2... 1. ee C&W, 
Look, how my ring encompasseth thy finger. . . . «© . . 6 6 « 2 ws K. 
And I nothing to back my suitatall 2. 2. 1. 1 ee ew ee ew ew eee 
And I no friends to back my suit withal. . . 1 1 www ww ww DOK 
And I xo thing to back my suit withal. babe i, <r ab ae 
And entertain some score or two of tailors . . . 2. 2 2. 6 ee ew ee C& 
And entertain @ score or two of tailors. . . . ‘ : Dd. K 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, I will maintain it with some little cost 

C. & W., D., K., S., W. 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, I will maintain it with @ little cost . 2... . St 
Entertain good comfort, And cheer his grace with quick and merry words 

C. & W., D., K., S., St. 
Entertain good comfort, And cheer his grace with quick and merry eyes. : , 
I fear our happiness is atthe highest 2. 2. 6 6 1 1 6 ew te ew we we C & W. 
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T fear our happiness is at the keight. ©. 2. 2 2 2 ee we ew ee DK, S., St, W. 
Because I cannot flatter and speak fair . . . 2. 1.» 2 » -C&W,,D.,S., St., W. 
Because I cannot flatter, and Jook fair . . Se a ae ae . «K. 
Your interior hatred, Which in your outward actions shows itself for? @ Se ee COO 
Your interior hatred, 7a? in your outward action shows itself . . . . .D.,K., S., W. 
Your interior hatred, Which in your outward action shows itself . St. 


That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch . . . « .C.& WK, S., St, W. 


That wrens say prey where eagles dare not perch. . Stes ae. a, he Re Ge 
I had rather be a country servant-maid Than a great queen: 2 1 C&W, DK. S., St. 
I had rather be a country serving-maid Thana greatqueen ........ . =. WD. 


To be thus taunted, scorned, and baited at . 2. 2. 2. 2 we ew ee ew ee COW, St. 
To be so batted, scorned, and stormedat. . . bie. & al 1 Ww. 
If you forget, What you have been ere now, and what vous are dracula ., D 
If you forget, What you have been ere ¢4zs, and whatyouare. . .. . .,S., St, W 
Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave the world! . . . . 2. 2. ew ew 2s C&W, St 
Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave this world! . . . . ; ‘ D., K., S., W. 
That none of you may live your natural age, But by some tinlooked accident cat off .&W., K. 
That none of you may live Azs natural age, But by some unlooked accident cut off D. St, W. 
Whilst some tormenting dream Affrights thee . . 1. 1. 6 «6 1 © w CL. & W. 
While some tormenting dream affrights thee. . . . 6 « . Dis K. S. » S54, 
They that stand high have many blasts toshake them .. . C & W., D. S. Ww 
They that stand high have sghfy blasts toshake them. .. . ae ae St 
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And shamefully by you my hopes are butchered . . . 1... 2. . «CC. & WD, St. 
And shamefully sty hopes dy you are butchered. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 we ee K., S., W. 
With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ. 2.0.0. 6 8 ew we ww OO OWD, St. 
With odd old ends, stolen forth of holy writ. 2.0. 0. 6 8 1 ee we ww Ry 
With old odd ends stol’n forth of holy writ... a ae ee ee ae a ee S. 
Be assured We come to use our hands and not our (enpues: Gs). or le ey & Coe ee, 
Be assured We go to use our hands, and not ourtongues . .. . . D., K., S., St, W. 


Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes drop tears . . . . 2. 2. -C& W., D., St 
Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes /ad/tears . . . : K., S.. W. 
] have passed a miserable night, So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreane. — C&W, St. 
I have passed a miserable night, So full of fearfud hia. ofugly siehts D., Kk. S., W. 
So full of dismal terror was the time! . 6... ~ 0 © CP WK., S., St, W. 
So full of fervor was the time! i-3 ee ee ee ee ee ae 2 
Lord, Lord! methought, what pain it was 46 ‘down. ge Op 1 a oh HSE. 

Ww, 


What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears!. . . . 


C. & 

O Lord! methought, what pain it wastodrown!. . . . . . 2. . - - DK, 
C. & 

What dreadful noise of wafer in mine ears! . . wt. ee ee D., KR 


What ugly sights of death within mine eyes! . 2. . 2. 2. 1 2 2s COP W,D.,, 

What sights of ugly death within mine eves! 2. 6 6 1 ew ee ew FE S95 

Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon. . 2. ee ee ew we ew COW, St 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon. . 2 6 2 6 6 6 ee D., K., S., W. 
In those holes Where eyes did once inhabit. . . . . .. .C&@W,,D.,K.,S., St. 
In the holes Where eyes did once inhabit . . @. a ae > eS BE Se a Le 
Reflecting gems, Which wooed the slimy bottom bf the desp oe ~ . C&W, St. 
Reflecting gems, 7Aa¢ wooed the slimy bottom of the deep. . 3D Ey Sy i. 
Had you such leisure in the time of death To gaze upon the secrets of the deep? C.& W., D. 
Had you such leisure in the time of death To gaze upon ¢hese secrets of the deep? X., S., St., W. 
Sull the envious flood Keptin my soul . 2. 2. 1. 1. 6 2 ew ew we COW, D., St. 
Sull the envious flood Soff in my soul . . . 6 6 ew Ky S40. 
To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air... 6 6 0 6 ee ew ew ew CG Wh, St. 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering air. . . 1. « . - © « «© «© -D,K,S., Ww. 
Awaked you not with this soré agony? . . 4. 6 2 6 ew ew te tw -& W,, D. 
Awaked you not iz this sore agony? 6 ww we ee we ew ew KS, SAY. 
O, then began the tempest tomy soul. . . . 1. 2. ws OP WD, K., S., W. 
O, then began the tempest ef my soul. . . Se eR ee Ga sa Ne a ee ow at 
Who passed, methought, the melancholy AGoa . Kab ce, el as oS ee aS es EG 
7 passed, methought, the melancholy flood . . . . . . .. . . DY, &., S., St, W. 
With that grim ferryman which poets writeof . . 2... 2. . 1. - C&W, D.,, St. 
With that sour ferryman which poets write of . . ea ee en a ee See ee ae 
Methoughts, a legion of foul fiends Environed me about. ae elas C&W. 
Methought, a legion of foul fiends Enwvironed me. . . ata, w- *3  D., K, S. - 54, W. 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, Such terrible i impression made the area C. &W., St. 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, Such terrible impression made wy dream D., K., S., W.. 
I have done those things, Which now bear evidence against my soul C&W, 
T have done those things, 7/at now give evidence against my soul . ar ee eae 52 
I have done ¢hese things, — 7/at now give evidence against my soul My Sag 
I have done these things, —- Which now bear evidence against my soul. 2. As ASE 
For unfelt imagination, They often feel a world of restless cares. 2. 2. 1 1. C.& W,, St. 
For unfeit swzaginations, They often feel a world of restless cares _D., K., S., W. 
Betwixt their titles and low names, There’s nothing differs . oe ore WY, 
Between their titles and low zame, There’s nothing differs . . . . D,K., S., St, W. 
Are you so brief ?— O sir, it is better to be brief than tedious. . . . 2. 2. 2. -C.& W, 
What, so brief? —’T ts better, sir, than to be tedious . 6 1 5 ww eo 1D, KS, Wh. 
Are ye so brief? — O sir, ’¢ zs better to be brief than tedious . 4 Sé. 
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He shall never wake till the judgement-day . . 2. 2. 2. 2-1 7 1 ee C&W, 
He shall never wake util the great judgment day . . ». «© « + + «© «6 K., 
He shall never wake till the great judgment day . . » «+ + © © © © we ow 
I hope my holy humour will change. «©. 6 6 6 eee ee ee eG & W,, 
illchange . . 1. 1. 6 1 ew es KS, 
°"T was wont to hold me but while one would telltwenty. . . . . .» : C. 
/t was wont to hold me but while one zeistwenty. . . - . . - - . - DK 
Jt was wont to hold me but while one cou/d telltwenty. . . 2. «© © «© «© © « 
'T is a blushing shamefast spirit that mutinies ina man’s bosom. . . . . . .C. & W. 
'T is a blushing shame-faced spirit that mutinies ina man’sbosom. . J2.,K., S., St, W. 
It fills one full of obstacles: it made me once restore a purse of gold that I found C. & W., St. 
It fills one full of obstacles: it made me once restore a purse of gold that dy chance I found 
D., K., S. 
It fills @ »na2 full of obstacles: it made me once restore a purse of gold that dy chance [found W. 
Spoke like a tall fellow that respects hisreputation . . . . . . C&W,D.,S., St. 
Spoken like a tall fellow that respects his reputation . . . . + + + = ee ee a 
Spoke like a tall #cax that respects his reputation. . 2 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee Wh. 
Take him over the costard with the hilts of thy sword . . . . . C.&W.,D.,S., St. 
Take him on the costard with the hilts of thy sword . . . . © « » «© «© « » Ki, W. 
Are you called forth from out a world of men?. 2. . 2 2 ee 6 6 C&W, Dz. St. 
Are you drawn forth among aworldofmen? . . .. . je Seeks 4 SL, WY. 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievoussins. . . - . ». » C&W. D., St., W. 


QESSLLNS 


ee 


By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous siz. ae ae ee ee ee ey 
Hath in the tables of his law commanded. . . . . a a. 30 ar 6 ade me Cre, 
Hath in the ¢ad/e of his law commanded . . . . ~~... .- - DKS, St, W. 
Now he delivers thee From this world’s thraldom to the joys of heaven . . . . C. & W. 
When he delivers you From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heaven J, X., S., St., W. 
Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul, To counsel me to make my peace with God? 

C. & W., D., St. 
Have you that holy feeling in your souls, To counsel me to make my peace with God? X., S., W. 
Art thou yet to thy own soul so blind, That thou wilt war with God? . . 2. C.& 
Are you yet to your own souls so blind, That you will war with God? . K 


nS 


Art thou yet to your own soul so blind, That thou wilt war with God? : : 
He that set you on To do this deed will hate you forthedeed. . . . 2. . C&W, 


D. 

W. 

St. 

Dd. 

They that set you on To do this deed will hate you forthedeed. . .... &,S., W. 
They that set you on To do this deed will hate you for ¢hés deed. de wee de we a OB 
Like Pilate, would I wash my hands Of this most grievous guilty murder done C.& W., D., St. 
Like Pilate, would I wash my and Of this most grievous murder . ee i ap Sage: 
And now in peace my soul shall part to heaven. . 2. 5 2 ee + > C. & W., D., St. 
And sore to peace my soul shall parttoheaven . 2 6 ee ee ee ee ee & 
And more in peace my soul shall parttoheaven . 2 6 2 6 ee ee hoe es S. 
And now in peace my soul shall part for heaven . . . «| - oo eo w W, 
Since I have set my friends at peace onearth . . . . «ws - ~ C. & W.,, St. 
Since I have made my friends at peace onearth . . . «. + «© - . 0, K., S., W. 
My heart is purged from grudging hate . . - . - - © + © OF <a. 
My sou/ is purged from grudging hate. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee Dy Ky S., St, W. 
This do I beg of God, When I am cold in zeal to youor yours . . . . . C.& W.,D. 
This do I beg of Aeaven, When I am cold in dove to you or yours . . « - K., S., W. 
This do I beg of heaven, When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. . eve he ee eae 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity . . «© . « « « « 2 2 CO & Wh, D., St. 
Gloster, we have done deeds of charity 2... 6 6 6 eo ee ee we ee KAS, Ww. 
I pray thee, peace: my soul is full of sorrow . . 2. 2 2 © © © + . 2 C&W. 
I prithee, peace: my soul is fullofsorrow . . 2... 2» © © « » D, Ky Sy, St, W. 
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His fault was thought, And yet his punishment was cruel death. . . . . C. & W., St. 
His fault was thought, And yet his punishment was ds#tey death . . . . D, K., S., W. 
And gave himself, All thin and naked, to the numb cold night . .. C&W. 
And did give himself, All thin and naked, to the ss26-cold night . . D. a ok. 4 Sy SO, YW. 
The proudest of you all Have been beholding to hin in his life . . C. & W., D., S., W. 
The proudest of you all Have been dcholden to him inhislife . . .. . . . K., Sé4 
Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes! 2... 2 ww ew eee OO Wh, 
AA, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes! . 2... 2. 1 eee eee, KX 
AA, that deceit should steal such gentle shafe!  . 6 6 ww we ww ww Say Shy WW. 
Why grow the branches now the root is withered? . . 1. 1. ee ee OO Wh, 
Whvy grow the branches when the rootis gone? . . . 1. we) DK, S., St, W. 
Why wither not the leaves the sap being gone? . ww ww we ee ee OO hw, 
Why wither not the leaves that want their sap? . . 1. 1. ww. DK, S., St, W. 
Follow him To his new kingdom of perpetual rest. . ae a a? ec I Dg ST. 
Follow him To his new kingdom of ne'er changing ithe. ‘ Se Sow. RAS G AE. 
Thou art a mother, And hast the comfort of thy children left dliee 2 oo a Cee HAD. 
Thou art a mother, And hast the comfort of thy children ¢/t. . . . . KK. S., St, W, 
I am the mother of these moans. . 6. 1 1 ew ee ee ee eee COW, St. 
Iam the mother of these grie/s 2. 1 6 6 we we ee ww we we DK, SY, 
I wil] pamper it with lamentationg . «6 6 1 6 ee ew ee ew COR WD, RK. 


I will pamper it with /amentation . . Bie tee feeds ee EL she Da ee et SG OE 
None can cure their harms by wailing chant wt ae ee Me RO ek A et Cer Dg SE 
None can 4e/p our harms by wailing them . . . § tet ea is Sa Gn A 


Put meekness in thy dreast, Love, charity, obedience . . . . . . D.,K., S., St. 
Will you go To give your censures in this weighty business? . . . .C.& W.,K.,S. 


~~ 


WwW 
9 
Put meekness in thy mind, Love, charity, obedience . s0 Se -S¢p Pek Ge S82, Ge ae A a Or, 
S W 
St 


b ] . 
Will you go To give your censures in fhis business? « 2. 1 6 6 ew ww ew ee DY HY 
I fear ’t will prove a troublous world . 6. 2 1 06 ee ew ee we ee we Oe Wh, 
I fear ’t will prove a giddy world .. . be ee es Sy AD Ag Sh SOS. 


When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks Fe ae es tah alk 32 ue Cc 
When clouds are seen, wise men put on theircloaks. . . .. ... .Dz,, 


Re 
asd 
¥ 


When great leaves fall, the winterisathand . . 2... 2 6 ee ew ewe OC Wh, 
When great leaves fall, ‘hen winterisathand . . .......D,K,S., St, W. 
Truly, the souls of men are full of dread . 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ew ee ee ww C&W, St. 
Truly, the Aearts of men are full of fear . . . (Dighg SQcll. 
Ye cannot reason almost with a man That looks not heavily awe full of far: . . C&W. 
You cannot reason almost with a man That looks not heavily and full of fear . . ww S24. 
You cannot reason almacet with a man That looks not heavily and full of dread D., K., S., W. 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing dangers . . . . Ci & Ww. 


By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust Ensuing danger . . . . D., ve S St: 17, 
We see The waters swell before a boisterous storm . . . . . . C&W.,D.,K., St. 


We see The cuater swell before a botst’rous storm. ww ww ‘4 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet . . . 2. 1 6 ee ee ew we ee © & w., D., St. 
Insulting tyranny begins toyuf . . . . SR oe na Be ok. pn He . KAS. Ww. 


Welcome, destruction, death, and massacre! 1 see, as in a map, the end of all tapas oe & W. 
Welcome, destruction, d/ood, and massacre ! I see, as ina map, the end ofall D.,X., S., St.,W. 
Nor more can you distinenish ofaman 4 «6 8 « #6 84 @ 6 Cel, DD, St 
No more can you distinguish of aman. . . o£ A © Se a -w Saya 
Not for all this land Would I be guilty of so deep: asin: wow a & oe a Cw, S.,. SL 
Not for all this land Would I be guilty of sogveafasin ........D,K., Ww. 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror . . - « . . . + + C.&W,,D., K., St. 
Death makes no conquest of A’s conqueror . . 5 0 +s © © ee ew we ee Sy HY, 
If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwilling, Be thou so too »« . © . + 6 «6 « C. & W., D. 
If he be leaden, cy, cold, unwilling, Be thouso too. , . .. «+ + ‘K., S., St, W. 
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Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance . . . . .. . C&W.,D.,S., St. 


Tell him his fears are shallow, without instance . . . . 1. ee te le ww CK, 
And for his dreams, I wonder he issofond . . . 1 6 6 6 @ © @ te ew ew eli WH. 
And for his dreams, I wonder #e’s so fond . . . . 6 2 6 © 6 ee ew ew et) CUD, SH. 
And for his dreams, I wonder he’s so simple . 6 6 6 6 ew ee tw ew ww KS, Wh. 
Ere a fortnight make me elder, I’ll send some packing . . . . . « - 2 1 7 CO& W. 
Ere a fortnight make me oder, Ill send some packing. . . . D., K., S., St., W. 
ee a elec nc ag ecg eee BG C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
I hold my life as dear as yours . . ‘ K. 
Never in my life, I do protest, Was it more precious to me than ej isnow. . C. & W,, St. 
Never in my days, I do protest, Was it more precious to me than ’’tisnow. . . . . D.z 
Never in my days, I do protest, Was it so precious tome as’tisnow. . . . K., S., W. 
Let us all embrace: And take our leave, until we meet in heaven . . . . C. & W.,, St. 
Let us Aeve embrace: Farewell, until we meet again inheaven. . . ...D., &., S., W. 
We know each other’s faces, But for our hearts, he knows no more ofmine . C. & W., St. 
We know each other’s faces; for our hearts, He knows no more of mine . D., X., S., W. 
I hope My absence doth neglect no great designs . . . 2. 2. 6 2 e¥ ¢C & W. 
I ¢rust My absence doth neglect no great design . . . S ae & oe D., Be S., St., W. 
Finds the testy gentleman so hot, As he will lose his head. ae ae : C. & HW. 
Finds the testy gentleman so hot, 7Aat he willgose his head. . . . D., K,, S., St., W. 
Set down this day of triumph. To-morrow, in mine opinion, istoosudden . . iC. & HW. 
Set down this day of triumph. To-morrow, in sian iar is toosudden D.,X., Ss, St., W. 
His grace looks cheerfully and smooth to-day . . . es rue, Gi, Sah 8 C. & W., D. 
His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morning . . . ; ie “Ra Sa SL W. 
Some conceit or other likes him well, When he doth bid goods morrow with such a spirit 

C. & W. 
Some conceit or other likes him well, When he doth bid good morrow with such ert e 

Peay? 
Some conceit or other likes him well, When that he bids good morrow with such spirit K.. W. 
There’s never a man in Christendom That can less hide his love or hate. . C. & W., St. 
There ’s never a man in Christendom Can lesser hide his love or hate . . D., K., S., W. 
By any likelihood he showed to-day «6 6 6 6 6 2 6 ee we OW, D,, St. 
By any divelihood he showed to-day) «we ee ee ew we ee wee Ka SW, 


Tellest thou me of ‘ifs’? 2. 1 6 6 ee we ee ee ~- - C&W. 
Talk’st thou tome of ‘ifs’? .. Suge We cette abs Sp sar cs D. K., Ss. St. W. 
Who builds his hopes in air of your goad seksi: bo ie GS es BS ds GS ey CITE, 


Who builds his Aoge in air of your farr looks 2. + 1 ew we ew es D., Si.06 
Who builds his Aofe in air of your good looks . 2 1. 2 6 ee ee ee ew KW. 
They smile at me that shortly shall be dead. 2. 2. «© 6 2 2 ee eee ae Os & WW’, 
They smile at me zo shortly shall be dead. . ee ch D., K., S., St., W. 
Murder thy breath in the middle of a word, And then bepin again an ee eee et & WH’. 
Murder thy breath 7 middle of a word, And then beginagain . . 2... 2... . DBD. 
Murder thy breath 2 middle of a word, And then again begin. . . « KS, St, W. 
The plainest harmless creature, That breathed upon this earth a Christian. . . C. & W. 
The plainest harmless creature, That breathed upon ¢Ae earth a Christian = D., K., S., W. 


The plainest harmless #an, That breathed upon this earth achristian . . . . . St. 
To avoid the carping censures of the world . 2. 6 6 6 8 ee ew ee ew ee & W., 
T’avoid the censures of the carping world . 5 6 1 6 ee we et we we we ew UD 
To avoid the censures of the carping world. . . « . « Ws a SRG aS Sig ot: 


Since you come too late of our intents, Yet witness what vou hear ds a ee i a OTE, 
Since you come too late of our z#fent, Yet witness what youhear . . . D., S., St, W. 
Since you came too late of our sztent, Yet witness what youhear . . . « . . . . KX. 
By just computation of the time. . 2. 6 6 6 6 0 we ew ee ee ew COW, D. 
By ¢rue computation ofthetime. . 2. 6. 6 6 0 ee we we ew ww Ky S, St, HY. 
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But touch this sparingly 2. 2.0. 06. 6 6 ee ee we ee wee ww OL OW, St. 
}e¢ touch this sparingly. . . . ere ae ee er ees ore, ees eee | 
Why who's so gross, That seeth nat slits paloable device? . ww ew ew ew ew OLS Wh. 


Why, who's so gross That cannot see this palpable device? . . 2. 6 6 we ee D, SY. 
Hho ts so gross, That cannot see this palpable device? . . 2. 1. 2 we KY SY 
Yet who’s so blind, but says he seesitnot?. 2.0.0. 0. 6 ee ew ew eee OY 
Yet who so bold but says he sees it not? 2. 6. 6. 6 ee ee ww wt Oh DO, KK, SW. 
Yet who so blind, but says he sees it not? . «3 =. evade 
All will come to nought, When such bad dealing ratist bee seen in though yi ¢ & Wh” 
All will come to nought, When such 7// dealing must be seen in thought D., £., Ss St, W. 
Like dumb statuas or breathing stones, Gazed each on other. . .:. 2. 2. 2. - C&W 
Like dumb statuas or breathing stones, Starved each orf other . . .... DK. W. 
Like dumb s¢fatues, or breathing stones, Starved each on other . . 2. + 6» e+ « 2. SY, 


Like dumb statuas, or breathing stones, Gazed on each other. . . « . i gla a 
On that ground [ll build a holy descant: And be not easily won to our pequiest Co & YY 
On that ground I?ll sake a holy descant: And be not easily won to our request . . D 


On that ground [’Il stake a holy descant: And be not easily won to our reguests K., on WwW. 
On that ground Ill build a holy descant: And be not easily won to our requests . . . St. 
In deep designs and matters of great moment, No less importing than our general good 
C. & W., D. 
In deep designs, #2 statter of great moment, No less importing than our general good 
kK. S., St, W. 
’T is hard to draw them thence, So sweet is zealous contemplation. . 2. . OC &W.,S. 
’T is much to draw them thence ; So sweet is zealous contemplation . . .2., A., Sz, IP. 
Earnest in the service of my God. Neglect the visitation of my friends. . C. & HW’, D., St. 
Earnest in the service of my God, Deferred the visitation of my friends . . . A... S..W’. 
] have done some offence That seems disgracious in the city’seyes. . . . . .C. & W. 
I have done some offence That seems disgracious in the city’s eve . . D.,K., S., St, W. 
Would it might please your grace, At our entreaties, to amend that fault! . 2. 1. C.& W. 
Wouldit might please your grace, Ou our entreaties, to amend your fault! D., K., S., St, W. 
In the swallowing gulf Of blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion . 2. 6. 1. 1 1. 7 C&W, 
In the swallowing gulf Of dar forgetfulness and decf oblivion . . . D., K., S., St, W 
So many my defects, As I had rather hide me from my greatness . . . . . .C. & W’. 
So many my defects, That / would rather hide me from my greatness. D., A., S., Sé.. W. 
Much I need to help vou, ifneed were. . 2. 2. 6 1 ee ew ew ee ew COWS. 
Much I need to help you, were there need . . . sob a Dea Kig She t. 
On him I lay what you would lay on me, The right and fortune of his happy stars 
C.& W., D., S. 
On him I lay ¢4aZ you would lay on me, The right and fortune of his happy stars &’., St, W, 
A care-crazed mother of amany children. . 2. 6 2 2 1 ee ew ew ee CW, D. 
A care-crazed mother /oa many sozs . . Sa , TG aig aS Ba ie 
Seduced the pitch and height of ali his didughts: To base declension ese wi Ce AS 
Seduced the pitch and height of 47s degree To base declension . . . D., K., S., St, 7. 
Why would you heap these caresonme?. 2. 6. 1 ee we ee ew Oa WH, 
Why would you heap sAose caresonme?. 2. 2. 6 6 ee ee ew wee DD Sy ST 
Why would vou heap ¢A/s care on me? 6 ww we we we we ee OK, Wh, 
Would you enforce me toa world of care? . 1 ww ew ew ee te ie 
H7il you enforce me toa world of cares? .. ee agrees “hat” pitino Se D., K., S., St, W. 
I am not made of stone, But penetrable to your kind cisiteats:, bow ae a Ct IY DD: 
I am not made of stone, But penetrable to your kind extreaties « . . 1 OK, SS. St, W. 
For God he knows, and you may partly see, How far I am from the desire thereof C. & 1’. 
For God he knows, and you may partly see, How far I am from the desire of thts D., St. 
For God doth know, and you may partly see, How far I am from the desire of this K., S., W. 


Act Sc 
iv. 1 
iv. I 
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KING RICHARD III. (continued). 


Death and destruction dog thee at the heels. . . . 2. . + 2. 1. 1. C.&W,D,, St. 
Death and destruction dog thee at Ay heels. . . . «1s . . . K., S., W. 
Take all the swift advantage of the hours. . . . . «1 2 2 C. & W D., K., Ss. wW. 
Take all the swift advantage of the tame 2. . fi ae Ba tee Ry ee ; St. 


My own soul’s curse, Which ever since hath kept ay eyes fromrest . .... C , & W. 
Mine own soul’s curse ; Which ever since hath kept mine eyes from rest. . . . .D., St. 
Mine own soul’s curse: Which Aitherto hath held mine eyes from rest . . . K., S., W. 


Have I enjoyed the golden dew of sleep . . . 2. © 2s 7 0 e 1 Ci& W,D., St 
Did Venjoy the golden dew ofsleep . . 2. 2. 6 6 6 we ew oe ew we K., S., W. 
Shall we wear these honours fora day? . . 2... 6 6 1 0 0 es -C& W,,D,, St 
Shall we wear these glories foraday?. 2. 6. 6 6 6 ee eh ee ee K., S., 
Thou art all ice, thy kindness freezeth. 2. 2. 2 6 2 ee ee ew we ew CG Wh, 
Thou art all ice, thy kindness /reczes ay ore Grae er 


Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, Before I positively speak herei in 
C&W, 

Give me some /ittle breath, some pause, dear \ord, Before I positively speak iv this 

Give me some breath, some little pause, dear lord, Before I positively speak 7 thzs . 


~~ 


AS 
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Know’st thou not any whom corrupting gold Wouldtempt? . . . C.&@W,JD.,K., 
Know’st thou not any whom corrupting gold W1// tempt? . iy ln ie ae ae Sk - ag 
The tyrannous and bloody deedis done . ......2..- 2.4. :.C&W,, 
The tyrannous and bloody act isdone. . . . 1 2 ee wee ee OD KS, 
The most arch act of piteous massacre. . 2. 2. 2. 6 1 0 ee ew ee CO Wh, 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre . . . 6 6 6 ee te ew we DO Ky S., 


Melting with tenderness’'and kind compassion . . 1. 6 1 6 ee ee ee OC 
Melting with tenderness and szz/d compassion a ee ae a a eee ee ee 8 ee, Se 
Melted with tenderness and #/d compassion i oe ose 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Which i in 1 their summer - beauty kissed each other 
C&W, D.,S. 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, Ad in their summer beauty kissed each other K . W. 
Their lips /s4e four red roses on a stalk, Which, in their summer beauty, kissed each other Sv. 
Thus both are gone with conscience and remorse; They could not speak. . . .C. & W. 
Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse They could not speak. . . D., St., W. 
Flence both are gone with conscience and remorse; They could not speak . 
Flence both are gone with conscience and remorse, They could not speak . .... S. 
To her I go, a jolly thriving wocer . 2 1 6 6 1 ew ew ee ee ee SH, 
To her go /, a jolly thriving wooer . . . @. 3 + Dag Ky SS. Sta Wl: 
T have heard that fearful commenting Is leaden servitor to dul) delay . . . C& W.,, St. 
I have /earned that fearful commenting Is leaden servitor to dulldelay . .2,4., S., W. 


t 


i 
=e 


Tp watch the waning of mine adversaries. . 2 2. 2 6 ee ee eee ew COW. 
To watch the waning of mine enenties 2 6 6 ww ew ew ww ww ew DY KY S., SH, Wh. 
My woe-wearied tongue is muteanddumb .. . . 2. + «© © «© ew eo CL & Ww. 


My woe-wearied tongue is still and mute. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ew we DKS, St, Wh. 
Blind sight, dead life, poor mortal living ghost... 2. 6 2 2. 1 ww ew C&W, St. 
Dead life. blind sight, poor mortal living ghost. . . «© . . 2. . . « » DS, W. 
Let my woes frown on the upper hand. . . 1 2. 6 6 0 8 ew - C&W. 
Let my gvie/s frown on the upper hand . . . 2. 1. 6 6 6 we ew D. ; “K. ‘ S. -»y 02, W. 
A mother only mocked with two sweet babes . . . . «© «1 6 ew 0 CO& W., D.,, St. 
A mother only mocked with two faty babes. . . . 6 2 2 ee ew ee Ay SW. 
A dream of what thou wert. 2. 1. 1. 6 6 1 ew ee eee ee ew COW, Dd. 
A dream of what thou wast... . KS. St, W. 
A breath, a bubble, A sign of dienity, a garish flag, To be the ; aim n of every dangerous shot 
C&W... D., St. 
A garish flag, To be the aim of every sas ideal shot; A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble 
1S. Ww. 
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KING RICHARD III. (continued). 


For one that scorned at me, now scorned ofme. . . . . . .C. & W.,D., S., St., W. 
For she that scorned at me, now scorned of me. , . . 2. 6 ee ee we ee ee CO, 
Thus hath the course of justice wheeled about. 2. . . 1. we sw CO & WD, St, W. 
Thus hath the course of justice whirled about . 1. 6. 6 we ee eee ew UK, SS, 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert 2... 1 we ee CO WD, St. 
Having no more but thought of what thou wast 2... wee ew ww A SW. 
Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the days . . 2. 1 ee ew ew ww OO Wh, 
Forbear to sleep the might, and fast the day. . 2. . 2. ew ew es DK, S, St, Ww. 
Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart . . . 1 1 6 6 e 0 2 CL & W.,, St. 
Help nothing else, yet do they ease the heart dD, K., S., W. 
I have a touch of your condition, Which cannot brook the accent of reprout C.& HH’, 

I have a touch of your condition, 7Aaé cannot brook the accent of reproof D., K., S., 

I will be mild and gentle in my speech. . . . 1. 1. 1 ww ee _ C&W, 

I will be mild and gentle in my words . . hes Bk St Howe, eg ga 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous eos wa gine “CS. De 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, s/y, and bloody . ew K.,S., 
Humphrey Hour, that called your grace . . 2. 6. 1. 2 ee C¢. & Ww. Da, Sz., 
Humphrey Hower, that called your grace. 2 1 ww ee ee , 

If I be so disgracious in your sight . . . ¢. & W.,S., 

If I be so disgracious in your eye. D., K., 

I with grief and extreme age shall perish And never look Soon thy face again 

C. & W., D., 


I with grief and extreme age shall perish, And never store behold thy face again . 
Lo, at their births good stars were opposite... . 6. 2. es C&W, D., 


Nw 
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Lo, at their 57th good stars were opposite... , Sty 
T intend more good to youand yours Than ever you or youre were ebyin me wronged C. & WwW, 
I intend more good to you and yours Than ever vou and yours by me were harmed D, 
TI intend more good to you and yours Than ever you or yours dy me were harmed. .S., 
To the dignity and height of honour . 1. . 2 1 we ew ee ee COO WD, 
Unto the dignity and height of fortune. . . , K., S., 
If this inducement force her not to love, Send her a ratory of thy noble acts : C. & W,, 


If this inducement move her not to love, Send her a /e¢fer of thy noble deeds D., K., S., 
Which after hours give leisure torepent . . 2... 2. 1 2 +e CG@ WwW, D., K., Ss, W. 


Which after-hours gives leisure torepent . . 6 2 6 6 6 eee ee ew SL 
So long as heaven and nature lengthens it . . . 6. 2 6 6 6 2 ew ew C&W, St. 
As long as heaven and nature lengthen it. 6 6 6 6 8 ee we ee ee eee BD 


As long as heaven and nature lengthens it 2. 2... 2. 6 6 0 6 ew ee AS, W. 
Then in plain terms tell her my loving tale . . 2. 2 6 2 2 ee 2 COWS, St. 
Then plainly to her tell my loving tale. . . D., Kk. W. 
As I intend to prosper and repent, So thrive I in my dangerous atienipt 7 C. & W., Di, Sy Sb. 
As I intend to prosper and repent, So thrive [in my dangerous affairs!. . . . K., W. 
Be opposite all planets of good luck To my proceedings! . . . . . 2 2G, & W., 
Be opposite all planets of good luck To my proceeding! . « . « - D, K, Ss. St, W, 
If, with pure heart’s love, Immaculate devotion . . . 2. 2... OC. & Ww, D., S., St. 
If, with dear heart’s love, Immaculate devotion . 2. . 2. 6 . 6 e 6 we oe "K., WW’, 
And be not peevish-fond in great designs. . 2. 2 6 6 1 ee ee COW, D,, St. 
And be not feevish-found in great designs . . 2. 2 6 6 6 6 we eo ew ew ee KW, 
And be not peevish found in great designs . . 5. 
Why dost thou run so many mile about, When thou: raver tell thy tale a nearer way! > C. & W. 
What need’st thou run so many mzles about, When thou mayst tell thy tale *he nearest way? 

D., K., S., St, W. 
And many moe of noble fame and worth . . . 1 6 ew we ee ee we COO Wh, 
And many more of noble fame and worth. . 2. 2 6 6 6 eo we ee ee ee) OD, SE. 
And many other of great name andworth . 4 6 1 6 6 6 oe ww ew we Key Sy Wh. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 
KING RICHARD III. (continued). 
Every man’s conscience isa thousand swords . . ........C.&W.,D., St. 
Every man’s conscience is a thousand men 2. 1. 1 6 1 wt we ew ww Ky SW. 
He hath no friends but who are friends for fear... 1. 1 ww we we COO Wh,,S. 
He hath no friends but wa? are friends for fear . . . . .... . =D, &., St, W. 
Which in his greatest need will shrink from him. . ww ww ww eww ew Wh, 
Which in his dearest need will shrink from him . ..... .. D. 
Which in his dearest need will 7Zy from him . , eo 4 wiki, Sh, 17: 
Let’s want no discipline. . . . . . Br kee Ade ate’ aa cgh ee 2a a od -& W., St. 
Let’s dack no discipline. . . . see: ee Ge D,K., S., W. 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-motrow Ve ae see ee ee ee cag Ci & Wh. 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. . . . . DY K., S., St, W. 
My soul is very jocund In the remembrance és so fair a dream gots ea OE, 
My Aeart is very jocund In the remembrance of so fairadreaam . . . D., K., S., St, W. 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use. . 2. 1 we ww ew C&W, D.,S., St 


For couscience zs a word that cowards use. . . . 2. 6 1 6 6 et ew ew we OK, W. 


(C. & W., D., St., divide Act v. into five scenes; K., S., W., into four scenes.) 


KING HENRY VIII. 


A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys A place next tothe king C. & W., K., S., St., W. 


A gift that heaven gzves ; which buys for kis A place next tothe king . . dD. 
Their curses now Live where their prayersdid. . . ... .C&W,, K., S., ‘St., Ww, 
That their curses now Live where their prayers did . . . . . dD. 
This tractable obedience is a slave To each incensed will . . . . C. & W., K., ‘Se. ,_w. 
That tractable obedience is a slave To each incensed will . . . beg GS. 
Give it quick consideration, for There is no primer business . re. & W., 'D., S., ‘St., Ww, 
Give it quick consideration, for ‘There is no primer daseness . . . . 
The spavin Or springhalt reigned among ’em . . . . . ee ¢. & W., D., SZ, Ww’. 
The spavin, 4 springhalt reigned among fhem. . : . ae te ‘ K., Ss 


As, first, good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people ‘ C. &W.,,S. 
As far’s good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people . . . . . Dz. 
As first good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people . . . &., WH’. 


As, first good company, good wine, good welcome, Can make good people . SZ. 
No black envy Shall mark my grave . . 6. 2 2 2 2 2 2 -Ci&W, D., S., ‘St, i, 
No black envy shall s»take my grave. . . ‘ . K, 
To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than Tis sweet at first to acquire mae C. & W.,K. 
To leave ’s a thousand-fold more bitter than ’T is sweet at first ’acguirve. . . . . DS. 
‘To leave’s a thousand-fold more bitter than ’T is sweet at first to acquire. ik. ie, Se, che 
To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than ’T is sweet at first 2’ acguire . W. 
This respite shook The bosom of my conscience . . ... .C.& W,, a. S, ‘St. 1 W. 
This respite shook The dottom of my conscience . . . . . . . dD. 
There be moe wasps that buzz about hisnose . . . . . « . « . id C. & iv. 
There be sore wasps that buzz about his nose. . eas D, K., S., St., WW. 
Something that would fret the string, The Wiaateescora on’s fieart » OC. & W,, D., St., W. 
Something that would fret the string, The master-cord of Azs heart. . . era? Sr 
To-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hopes . . . . . 2 © » C. & W., ‘K., Aa 
To-day he puts forth The tender leaves of hofe. . . 1... ee oe S., a 
How pale she looks, And ofanearthy cold . . . . 2... C & W., K., S.,; ‘St, 
How pale she Jooks, And of an earthy colour . 1 1 1 ew ww ae ‘% 
Stands in the gap and trade of moe preferments . ...... . ; C & W., 


Stands in the gap and trade of move preferments . . . 1. 6 «1 6 Dy ie S., St., W. 
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KING HENRY VIII. (continued). 


They are too thin and bare to hide offences . . .C. & W., D. (v. 2), St. (v. 2), W. (v. 2). 
They are too thin and dase to hide offences . . . . . 2 « « A. (v. 2), S. (v. 2). 
This day, no man think Has business at his house... . . ee a eC PI, 


This day, no man think ’//as business at his house. . . 2. ee D. (v. an W’. (v. 4). 
This day, no man think /7e Aas business athis house. . . . . . . &.(v. 4), S.(v. 4). 
This day, no man think //’as business at his house . . . 1. . 6 se ee ee SAL (Ve 4), 


(C. & W. divides Act v. into five scenes; D., X., S., Stay W’., into four scenes.) 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


He that will havea cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the grinding C.6°W., D., K., S., St. 


He that will have a cake out of the wheat must tarry the grinding . . ae Ae 
She is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 2... 2. 1. ew OO W,, ‘D. S., Ry an 

She 1s stubborn, chaste against all suit. 2. 0. 0. ew ke : ‘ 
Purblind Argus, alleyesand nosight . . . . 1... 8 ee c eo W,, D., Saye 
Purblinded Argus, alleyes and no sight . . . . . . 2 ee K., W. 
She has a marvellous whtte hand . 2... ww wee ee C. & W,, K., Sok 
She has a sarvell’s white hand... . D., Ww, 


Here’s but two and fifty hairs on your chin, sea one of ihem@ is white C & W,, K., S., W. 


Here’s but ove and fifty hairs on your chin, and one of themiswhite . . . . . D., St. 
Joy’s soul lies in the doing. . 2... 2 we ew ee ee COW D.LK,, St, W. 


Joy's soul des ? the doing. . . ns ee ES SS ee a OSS 
Do you with cheeks abashed behold our Wonks: And call ‘her sshaiies? 2 2. C&W, St. 
Do you with cheeks abashed behold our zwvecks, And call them shames?. . . . . . JD. 


Do you with cheeks abashed behold our works ; And think them shames? . . K., S., W. 
With an accent tuned in selfsame key Retorts to chiding fortune. . . CC. & W., D., W. 
With an accent tuned in selfsame key, Returns to chiding fortune . . . . 1. ew A, S- 


With an accent tuned in selfsame key, Re-chides to chiding Fortune . . Re ke SSCs 
Strong as the axletree On which heaven rides . 2. 2... 1 C&W, Ds S., St., W. 
Strong as the axletree On which the heavens ride. . K. 
O, when degree is shaked, Which is the ladder to all high ecient: Then eiterpeite is piel 
C. & IW., D. 
O, when degree is shaked, Which is the ladder to all high designs, Zhe enterprise is sick ! 
Aig 8.9 Shy 
The primogenitive and due of birth, Prerogative of age. . . . . C.& W.,, K., Sich 
The primogenity and due of birth, Prerogative of age . . ie dD AE, 
This neglection of degree it is That by a pace goes backward, with a mirnoce C. EW, D355. 56, 
This neglection of degree ¢s 4, That by a pace goes backward, /# a purpose. . . K 
This neglection of degree it is, That by a pace goes backward, é# a purpose. . Ww. 
Troy in our weakness stands, notin herstrength . . . . . C.& W,D., Re ‘St, We’, 
Troy in our weakness “ves, not in her strength. . . . .. 2. =. see yh bide. 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells. . 2. 0. 0. ee ee ee C. & W., D:, S., W. 
Yet in ¢A/s trial much opinion dwells... ; ee ae ee ee ee ee » Perey 2 
The lustre of the better yet to show, Shall shaw the better: . OC & Ww, D., K., St., W. 
The lustre of the better sha// exceed, By showing the worst first . . 1. . 2... Ss. 


Give him allowance for the better man. . . 2. 1. 6. ee ee ee ee OO WS, 
Give him allowance as the worthier man... . ww ee eee CUD KR, St, WY. 
Do not, porpentine, do not: my fingersitch. . . 1. 2. 6. . . . C&W,D., W. 
Do not, porcupine, do not; my fingers itch . . . iat & oe Ky Sig SE 
Thou hast no more brain than I have in mine elbows; an rassinies may iE thee C.é& W,K., St. 
Thou hast no more brain than I have in mine elbows; an assinzco may tutor thee D., S., W. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (continued). 


And the will dotes that is attributive To what infectiously itself affects. C. & W., D., St. 
And the will dotes, that is sxclinable To what infectiously itself affects. . . . K., S., W. 
Nor the remainder viands We do not throw in unrespective sieve C. & W., D., S., St., W. 


Nor the remainder viands We do not throw in unrespective same . . K. 
Mid-age and wrinkled eld, Soft infancy . 2 2. 2. 2. 2 2 0 .Ci& Ww, 'D., S, ‘St, W. 
Mid-age and wrinkled o/d, Soft infancy . . . —_ oe. oe . K, 


Which short-armed ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce... C -& Ww, K wey & 
Which short-aimed ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce . . . . . D., S., W. 
Why am I a fool? — Make that demand of the prover . . . . . .C.& W.,K., S., St. 
Why am I a fool ?— Make that demand ¢o the creator. . . 1... .... DW. 
It was a strong composure a fool could disunite. . . . 2. 2... C&W,D.,S., St 
It was a strong counsel a fool could disunite. . . . . 2... . + 2... KW. 
His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows . . . 2. . 2 2 1 1 «C&W ,D.,S., St, W. 


His pettish /ézes, his ebbs, his flows . . K. 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed Love! s tines fevared nectar C. &W, D. S., St, W. 
When that the wa?’ry palate tastes indeed Love’s ¢hrice-veputed nectar . .. K. 
Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness . . . . . .C.& W,,D.,, Ss, ‘St, W. 
Too subtle-potent, azd too sharp in sweetness. . . . ... ., é K. 
She fetches her breath as short as a new-ta’en sparrow. . ..... C. & W,, D. es 
She fetches her breath so short as a new-ta’en sparrow. . . ara . er s ti, W. 


Fears make devils of cherubins . . . . . 1. 4 ew ew ew ¢. & wW., D., S., St., W. 
Fears make devils cherubins . . . 2. 2. «© 6 © 3 ee tw lt lw lw lw ye. RG 
To fear the worst oft cures the worse . . 1. 1. 1 1 2 ew eww OO W,, K., S., W. 


To fear the worst oft cures the worst . . . . ar oe ee ae Dz, St. 
From my weakness draws My very soul of counsel ae ee Ai, Tat St xe C & W., D., S., Sé. 
From my weakness draws J/y soul of counsel from me... 1. 6 1 wa oe OR 
From my weakness draws My very soul of counsel /rom me . . . ae 
As false As air, as water, wind, or sandyearth. . . ... .C. & w., “D., s, St., W. 
As false As air, as water, as wind, as sandyearth. . . K. 


Shall quite strike off all service I have done, In most accepted Sain: C. & 'W,, K., ‘St, W. 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done, In most accepted fay. . .... .D,,5S. 
He ’!l question me Why such unplausive eyes are bentonhim . . ... C&W, D. 
He ’ll question me Why such unplausive eyes are bent, why turned onhim KX., S., St., W. 
As place, riches, favour, Prizes of accident . . 2. 2. 2. 6 1 ee ew ewe C&W, D., 
As place, riches, aud favour, Prizes of accident. wos. Ki Sy, St, #. 
Speculation turns not to itself, Till it hath travelled and i is mirrored there C.&W.,D., s. St, W. 
Speculation turns not to itself, Till it hath travelled, and is #zarried there K. 
Who, lie an arch, reverberates The voice again . . . . . . . C&W, D, ‘St, Ke’. 


Which, \ike an arch, reverberates The voice again ..... . a ee Sa Ss 
While pride is fasting in his wantonness . . . 2. 2 - 6 oe ee .C & W,, D., S., St. 
While pride is /easting in his wantonness . . an a ee ee af Ke W. 
Welcome ever smiles, And farewell goes out sighing: . $2 ae W,, D., K., S., W. 
The welcome ever smiles, And farewell goes out sighing. St. 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, Keeps place with thought C. & HU’, K., St, W. 
Finds bottom in 2d’ uncomprehensive deeps, Keeps Jace with thought . . . . .D.z,S. 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, Be shook toair . . . .C &W., D., St., W. 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, Be shook to azvy air... K., S. 
This is the most despiteful gentle greeting . . . 1... 2... CG. & W., D., “St, W. 
This is the most despite/ull’st gentle greeting . . . .. . ar ee . Gan 
Both merits poised, each weighs nor less nor more... . C. & W,, D., S., ‘St, W, 
Both merits poised, each weighs zu less nor more. . . . . . ‘ K. 


We ’ll but commend what we intend tosell . . . . . 2. 2 se ew C&W, ‘D. Ww. 
We’ ll xo¢ commend what we intendtosell . . . 2. 1. 1 ee eee OK SSS 


A ct Se. 
iv. 2, 
iv. 4 
iv. 4. 
iv. 4. 
iv. 4 
iv. 4. 
iV. 4. 
iv. 4. 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 3. 
v. 8. 
v. 10. 
Vv. 10. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 1003 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (continued). 


Time, force, and death, Do to this body what extremes you can .C. & W., D., S., St.y W. 


Time, force, and death, Do to this body what extremity you can K. 

And violenteth in a sense as strong As that which causethit. . C. & Wy D, S, ‘St, W. 
Aud no dess in a sense as strong as that Which causeth it . . 6 6 1 ee ee ee 
My love admits no qualifying dross. 2. . 6. 2 2 ee ee OOO WD, SS, Sty W, 
Mv love admits no qualifying cross... : ae ee ae ee ee ee; 


O heart, heavy heart, Why sigh'st thou wichoue breaking? mad ee a ee 2 ar A 
O heart, O heavy heart, Why sigh’st thou without breaking?. . . 2. . DD, S., St, Ww. 
A single famished kiss, Distasted with the salt of broken tears . . C. & W., D., S., St. 
A single famished kiss, Distasting with the salt of broken tears . . . . . . «) KL, WW 
They ’re loving, well composed with gifts ofnature . . . . . - C&W, D., St, W. 
Their loving well composed with gé/t of nature 2. 6 6 1 ee ee ee tw KY SS. 
Flowing and swelling o’er with arts and exercise . . . 6 2... C&W,K.,S., W. 
Axd swelling o'er with arts and exercise. . 2 2 6 2 6 6 ee ew et te 
And flowing o'er with arts and exercise . . . 2 

How novelty may move, and parts with person . . 2. 1. 6 2 6 ee 
How novelties may move, and parts with person 


“ue 
os. 
» SoS RAS TRE SNSLD 


S. Rn, 
>: 


’ 

; ny oe 4 

These encounterers, so glib of tongue, That give accosting ‘welcome « “yp Dy 

These encounterers, so glib of tongue, That give a coasting welcome . Ki S% 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts To every ticklish reader C. & i Se 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts To every ¢ckding reader ‘ K., 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty . . . . . C&W, D., s. vy whey 
Yet gives he not till judgement guédes his bounty. . 2... . ete es 
Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath . . 2... 2. 2. ee CG, & W., D., 

Nor dignifies an gary thought with breath . 2. . 1 1 ee ew ee ele elCUK, 


Nor dignifies an zazfare thought with breath . . BS Ak ibe te ed: ae ees oo Se 
Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, J ’Id not believe thes (6 3 CoP W553 Dig SSE, 
Wert thou Zhe oracle to tell me so, /’@ not believe thee . . . 2. «© 2 «© se es ee 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonies . . . . 6. + 2 6 2 + CPW,D,S. 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimony . . . K., Sty W. 
O madness of discourse, That cause sets up with anid azainst ieele C. & W,, D., S., St.y W. 
O madness of discourse, That cause sets up with aud against thyself! , K. 
Within my soul there doth conduceafight . . ..... .C. & W., D, K., ‘St, Ww’. 
Within my soul there doth commence afight . . . ; S. 
Admits no orifex for a point as subtle As Ariachne’s broken wool brs cal- See ive C. & W,, D. 
Admits no orifice for a point as subtle As Ariachne’s broken woof. . . . . &K., S.. W. 
Admits no or?fice for a point as subtle As ¢s Avachne’s broken woof . . . . . « . Sb. 
But the brave man Holds honour far more precious-dear than life . . C. & W.,D., W. 
But the dear man Holds honour far more precious dear than life . . . Mag Sh 
Even with the vail and darking of thesun . . . . 2. 1 C&@W,K. (v. 9), St. (v. 9). 
Even with the vail and darkening of the sun . . . iS oe _D, S.(v. 9), W. (v. 9). 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy’s thoughts . . . C. & W., St. (v. 11), W. (v. c4). 
That mouldeth goblins swift as /reuzy thoughts . . . . . . D., A. (v. 11), S.(v. rt) 
A goodly medicine for my aching bones!. . ... . a OG & W., D., St. (v. 1). 
A goodly medicine for s#ine aching bones! . . .. . _K. (v. x1), S. (v. a1), W. (v.14). 


(C. & W., D., divide Act v. into ten scenes; K., S., S¢., W., into eleven scenes.) 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
Were I any thing but what I am, I would wish me only he . .C. & W., K., S., St., W. 
Were I any thing but what I am, 7’@ wish me only he... D. 
Not Afric owns a serpent { abhor More than thy fame and envy Cc. & W., K, S., ‘St, W. 
Not Afric owns a serpent [I abhor More than thy fame Zenvy ... . eee 2 


When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 ee ew Gs & W,, ‘D, S., 54 
Where steel] grows soft As the parasite’s silk . . 2. 6 2 6 ee ee ew ee Key W 
I'll potch athim some way . 2. . 2. 6 «© © © 6 © @ 0 ew ew COW KK. S., St. 

I'll foach at him some way . wo ee ee ah na See Dg A 
They lie deadly that tell you ‘you have wad beees: pe Bo ee Se en ee a COW DIV 


' They lie deadly that ¢e// you have good faces . . Ky S958 
A curse begin at very root on’s heart, That is not glad to see thee 7 C. & W., D., Sag DAG s 
A curse begin at very root of Azs heart, That is not glad to see thee! . . K. 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world Than camels inthe war . . . . C. ‘& w., D. 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world Than camels in thezry war. . . K., S., Sti, W 


He had rather venture all his limbs for honour Than one on’s ears tohearit C. &W., St.,W. 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour Than one on’s ears to Aear’¢ . . . . OD: 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, Than one of Aes earsto hearit . . X., S. 
As weeds before A vessel under sail . 2... 1. 1. 1 1 1 C& WD, K., St., W. 
As waves before A vessel undersail . . . . ee On ee ee ee eee a 
Better it is to die, better to starve, Than crave the hire ~ 2 0 C&W, D., K., St, W. 
Beiter it is to die, better to sterve, Than cravethe hire. . . . . 1. we ew ee OS 
To my poor unworthy notice, He mockedus . . .. . . 1.C&W,K.,S., St, W. 


To my poor unworthy weféon, He mocked us . . .... © . D.z 
And wish To jump a body with a dangerous physic . ... . .¢. & Ww, K., ‘St, Ww. 
And wish To gf a body with a dangerous physic. . . . .. . ; _D., S. 
Has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer As traitorsdo . . . . 3. 6 . C. & W., W. 
"Has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer As traitorsdo. . . 1. 2 6 « 6 « D. 


He has spoken hike a traitor, and shall answer As traitorsdo . . . ..... K., S. 
#1’as spoken lke a traitor, and shall answer As traitorsdo. . . 2. 2. «© 2. 6 ws S04 
But with such words that are but rooted in Yourtongue. . ...... C&W. D. 
But with such words that are but vofed in Yourtongue . . . ... . KX. S., St, W. 
Must I with base tongue give my noble heart Alie?. . 2. 2. 1. ew ee OO WV. 
Must I, 4uth my base tongue give fo my noble heart Alie?. . . . D,XK.,S., St, W. 
Used Ever to conquer, and to have his worth Of contradiction C. & W., D., K., St., W. 
Used Ever to conquer, and to have his word Of contradiction . . 2 iw. teh, ED seh We 
Determine on some course, More than a wild exposture to each chance a a CIF, St. 
Determine on some course, More than a wild exposure toeach chance. . D., K., S., W. 
Your favour is well approved by your tongue . . 2 «6 6 2 2 we ew ew CPW, D., 
Your favour is well appeared by your tongue... 6 6 6 ww ew ew we Key A, WH. 
Your favour is well affayed by your tongue. . . 6 6 6 ew ew we ew ew eh ehh ee! US 
And scarred the moon with splinters . 2... 2. 6 © © 6 ee ee we OG WH, 
And scared the moon with splinters . . ae aS es ee a a a A aye OG TE. 
It’s spritely, waking, audible, and full of eit genet eine ae? eh Se ee SOOT ed). 
It’s sprightly, waking, audible, and fullofvent . . . . .... 2... &,S, WW. 
It’s spritely walking, audible, and fuliof vent . 2. . 6. 2 6 6 © © we we we SS, 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths do fail . . . . . . .C& W,D.,W. 
Rights by rights fouler, strength by strengths do fail . . . . 2. 2 «+ 6 © 2 ws KK, 
Rights by rights /ocled are, strengths by strengths do fail. . 2. 2. 1. 2 we ew ee OS 
Rights bv rights founder, strengths by strengths do fail. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 1 ew ew ee SY. 
Chaste as the icicle That’s curdied by the frost . . . 1... . se ee CL & WW. 
Chaste as the icicle, That ’s curded by the frost... & ue. ee TA K., S., St., W. 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard A mother ieee >, C&W, BK. S., St, W. 
Were you in my stead, say would you have heard A mother less? a ae ee ee ee OE 


Act 


Sc 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 1005 


CORIOLANUS (continued). 


Men of heart Looked wondering each atother. . . . C. & W,D.,S.(v. 5), St, W. 
Men of heart Looked wondering each at others... a tes. eS és: 5). 
I Fluttered your'V olscians in Conoli . . 6 ee ee C. & W,, D., kK. (v. 5), St, W. 
I Fluttered your Volscesin Corioli. 2 2. 2. 2 2 6 eae Se CGS) 


(C. & W., D., St., W., divide Act v. into six scenes; S., X., into five scenes. ) 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Repose you here in rest, Secure from worldly chances and mishaps! 
C. & I., K. (i. 2), S. (i. 2), St., W. (i. 2). 

Repose you here, Secure from worldly chances and faishapel Sos D. 
Sure as death I swore I would not part a bachelor from the priest C. & Ww’, D., s. (i. i, St. 
Sure as death I sware I would not part a bachelor from the priest. . K. (i. ay W. (1. 2). 
‘Tis not the difference of a year or two Makes me less gracious or thee more fortunate 

C.& W.,K., S., St, W. 
’T is not the difference of a year or two Afake me less gracious, thee more fortunate. . D. 
The lion moved with pity did endure To have his princely paws pared all away 

C.& W.,D., K., St, W. 
The lion moved ‘with pity did endure To have his aba claws pared all away ats S. 
As fresh as morning dew distilled on flowers. . ee Fe ca W,, Dd. 
As fresh as »torning’s dew distilled on flowers. . K. Gi a; Ss. i 0, Sé. (ii. 4), WH. Ga 4). 
A stone is soft as wax, — tribunes more hard than stones . . . C. & W., D., S., W. 
A stone is as soft wax, tribunes more hard than stones. - . . . « 2 «© «© » AY, SU 
As meadows, yet not dry, With miry slime left on them. . . . . ... C&W. D. 


Like meadows, yet not dry, With miry slime left onthem . . . K., S., St., W. 
1s not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? . ..... . C. & Ww, K., S., St., W. 
Are not my sorrows deep, having no bottom? . . 2. 2. 2 6 ee ew ew eo @, as 


Brewed with her sorrow, meshed upon her cheeks .- . . . ... 2 - C. & W., St. 
Brewed with her sorrow, mashed upon her cheeks . . . 1. «© s« 6 + «© es DW, 


Brewed with her sorrows, meshed upon her cheeks . . . . . . ar, a 
I blush to think upon thisignomy . . 0.0.0. 8 2 2 ee ee C. & W, D., Sta 
I blush to think upon this ¢gnominy . 6 6 6 4 se we es i ake, ee RG Ss. 


Happily you may catch her inthe sea. 2. 2. 1 6 ee ee ew ew ee COW, D. 
Happily you may fad herinthesea . . 6. 1 ee ew ee ew we ww eK, SY 
Haply you may catch her inthe sea. 1. 6 6 ee ew ee ee ew we ww 
Hafpely you may find her inthe sea 2. 1 6 ee ee ee ee we ee ee LW, 
Sith there’s no justice in earth nor hell 2. 1. 2 1 ee ee ee COB W., St, 


Sith there’s sustice nor in earth nor hell. . 2. . 6 ee 8 8 ew we ee Dd. 
Sith there is no justice in earth norhell . .. os sae S. 
With the shadow of his wings He can at pleasure stint their melody: C. & Wg Diy: Sig 
With the shadow of his wag He can at pleasure stint their melody. . ‘ i St. 
Then go successantly, and pleadtohim . . . 1 2 eee CO Wv, De K., St., W. 
Then go tucessantly, and pleadtohim. . . . 6. 6 2 se JS. 
To ease the ghawing vulture of thy mind. . . 2. 2. 2 =. os & W., re K., er W, 
To cease the gnawing vulture of thy mind. ... ne a a : ie, OE 
We worldly men Have miserable, mad, mistaking eves ee ee ee C. & W,, K., S., Ww. 
We worldly men Have miserable, mad-mistaking eyeS . 6 6 ewe we ww we DD, SO, 


Floods of tears will drown my oratory, And break my utterance. . . . . C&W, D. 
Floods of tears will drown my oratory, And break my very utterance . . K., S., St, W. 


(C. & W., D., St., make one scene of Act i.; K., 5., W., two scenes. C. & W., D., divide Act i. 


into four scenes; X., S., St., W., into five scenes. ) 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


What, drawn, and talkof peace!. . 1. 2. 2 2. 1 7 2 ew 1 CO & WD. S., St., W. 
K. 


What, draw, and talk of peace?. . . . ae ee : 
That most are busied when they ’re most alone See SG tere: Se or Cle ID SE: 
That most are busied when they ave most alone. . a ee ae ee ae eee ae eee, © 


Which then most sought where most might not be Souda Oo ce ae! Goa a Be pe ANeg Be, 
Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love. . . . . .C.& W,D,,K., S., W. 
Here’s much ¢fo-do with hate, but more with love. . . . 2. . 2. 6 ee ew ee St 
O any thing, of nothing first create! 2... 1 1 ee we ee ww ee Oe hy, 
O any thing, of nothing first created! . 2. 1. 1 6 1 we ww we DK Sy St, W. 


Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs . . . . 1... 2 we CO& WD.,S. 
Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs . . 1. 1. 1 1. 1 et ee ee Key St, W. 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears. . . 2. . . . « C&W,D.,S., W. 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with /oving tears... i % K., 
Only poor, That when she dies with beauty dies her store er C & Ww, "K Ss, St., 

Only poor, That, when she dies, with ker dies beauty’s store . . A 


For beauty starved with her severity Cuts beauty off from all posterity C. & W. D., K., St., ‘e 
For beauty, sterved with her severity, Cuts beauty off from all posterity . . 

He that is strucken blind cannot forget . . . . . . . 2. . C&W, D., K.., on Si 
He that is stricken blind cannot forget ay, ot gl Ss adm eS W. 
And too soon marred are those soearly made . ..... 6. C. & W,, D, K, St. 


And too soon marred are those so early married . . . . . iim: 4235 dK 
The earth hath swallowed all my hopes butshe .... . Cc. & W., DD. S.g: Sty W. 
Earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she. . . . ..... - : 
Take thou some new infection tothyeye. . . .... +... C. & W., D., ‘St. a 

Take thou some new infection to “Ae eye . . 2. 1. 1 we be eee A 
I was your mother much upon these years . . ..... C. & Ww, D., S., ‘St, WwW. 
I was a mother much upon these years . . K. 


Examine every married lineament And see how one another lends content C. & W., ‘D. S. SZ. 
Examine every several |ineament, And see how one another lends content . 


Examine every severad lineament, And see how one a% other lends content . . W., 
Find written in the margent of hiseyes . . . ....... C&W, D., ‘St. »y W. 
Find written in the margin of hiseyes . . . .. 2... ee Sra y 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day... .. . C. & Ww, “D, S35 ‘St, W. 
We waste our lights in vain, Zights, aetel ie sal i. ie ; K. 
I dreamed a dream to-night ... . ose Ac Nee oe. om C. & Ww, W. 
I dreamt a dream to-night. . . . je XS ee, dy Tg Sy SE 


Drawn with a team of little atomies Athwart 1 men’s noses . . C & W., D., K., S., St. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies Over men’s noses . . . 1... s - 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web . . . ww ww ew ee GU, & W,, D., S., Ww. 
Fler traces of the smallest spider’s web... 1 ww ee ew we ww ww le) CK, SB. 
The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams . . ...... C&W,D.,S., W. 
Fler collars of the moonshine’s watery beams ...... K., St. 
Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose. . . . . . e C. & W., 'D, S., St., W. 


‘Sometimes she gallops o’er acourtier’s nose. . . i te. K. 


Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, Then dreams he of another benefice 

C. & W., D., K., S., St. 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, Then Ae dreams of another henedice re ay: 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night Like arich jewel. . . . . . C&W,S. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night Like a rich jewel . . . . . . . «© Diy Ww. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night Asarich jewel. . 2. 2. 1. - © 2 2 we 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night Asa net jewel... 6.4 6 wee ae Se en SE 
For I ne’er saw true beauty tillthisnight . . 2:2 2. . ) C&WiD,K. S., St. 
i never saw true beauty till this night . 2. 2. 2 2 1 7 ee ew ew ew te ee we ee hw, 


Act Se. 
i. 


ii. 


il. 


ii. 


5- 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


g 


ROMEO AND JULIET (continued). 


I would not for the wealth of allthe town 2. 1 6 1 1 ww ew ee ee Om 
F would not for the wealth of all ‘Avstown 2. 1 www ew we l!dCU@D KK, S., SO, 
Young Adam Cifpid, he that shotsotmm. . 2. 1. 6. 6 6 eo ew ew ew pe C&S 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot sotrim 2... 6 6 ew ew ee ee ee OK 
Young andurn Cupid, he that shot sotrim 2. 6 1. 6 ee ew ee ee ees 
Her vesta! livery is but sick and green. «© 2. 1 ww ew ew ww COO WK. 
Her vestal livery is but pale and green. . . D., S 
That which we call a rose By any other name would smell as maweet C. & W,, D., K., S. 
That which we call a rose, By any other word would smell as sweet . . . . + . 
And for that name which is no part of thee Take all myself . . . 1. .C. & W,D., St. 
And for tAy name, which is no part of thee, Take all myself . . . . K., S., W. 
My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words Of that tongue’s utterance C. & WwW, Ds Sg St. 
My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words Of tA#y tongue’s ullering . . . 2... . K. 


Ry 


TEESE ER 


Sg 


My ears have yef mot drunk a hundred words Of that tongue’s wtlering . . . WwW. 
I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight . . 2. . 6. 6 . ee Cz & W., D., S. 
I have night’s cloak to hide me fromtheir eyes . 2. 1 6 ew wt or St. * W. 
Love, who first did prompt me to inquire; He lent me counsel . . . . C. & IW, D., S. 
Love, ¢hat first did prompt me to inquire; He lent me counsel . . ree a St., W, 
By yonder blessed moon I swear. . 2. . 2 6 «© © 2 2 we A U & W., D., K., S., W. 
By yonder blessed moon I vow . eo a ae A 


Tear the cave where Echo hes, And make her aie tongue n more jioarse than, mine 

C.& W.,D., K., St. W. 
Tear the cave where echo lies, And make her airy vozce more hoarse than mine. S 
Flecked darkness like a drunkard reels From forth day's path and Titan’s fiery wheels 

C.& W., D., k., St, W 
Flecked darkness like a drunkard reels From forth day’s path-way, made by Titan’s wheels S. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies In herbs, plants, stones C. & W., D., K., S., W. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies In plants, herbs, stones. . . ‘ St. 
Vice sometimes by action dignified . . 2. 2. . 6 6 2 8 ee ew ee ee C. & Ww. 
Vice sometime’s by action dignified. . . . . . +. « « « « » « DK. S., St, W. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower . 2. 2. . 2 2. 1 ee es C&W,D.,,S. 


Within the infant rind of this weak flower . . . 2. 1. 6 se . KK. St, W. 
Shot thorough the ear with aloveesong . . . . 1. 6 2 2 ee Cc & Ww, D., K., S. 
Shot through the ear with a lovesrsong. . . 2. . 2 2 e+ ee ew ee rae Sz. 


Run thorough the ear with a love-song. 2 6 6 6 ee wee ee te ew et hw, 
He is the courageous captain of complements . . . .. +... . 2 2 C&W,D. 
He is the courageous captain of compliments 2... 6 6 0 ww ew ew ww KS Wh. 
Ffe’s the courageous captain of complements... 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee SL 
Laura to his lady was butakitchen-wench . . . . . . 2 0 « C&W,D.K.,S. 
Laura to his lady was a kitchen-wench . . GE wes id: Cid eg Ee oe OE ae we ORI. 
The jest may remain after the wearing sole Sraeulae oe ae ee Se ee OP 
The jest may remain after the wearing solecy singular... . . . D,K., S., St, W. 
If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, Ihave done . . . . . . 2 2 2. C&W, D. 
If our wits run the wild-goose chase, Ihave done. . . . . .- +... AW. 
If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, lamtdone . . . . 6 6 we ee ew ee ee SS 
If our wits run the wild-goose chase, lawtdone . .... . St. 
If ye should lead her into a fool's paradise . . 2. . 2. 6 C. & W., D., K., Ss, St. 
If ye should lead her i a fool’s paradise . . WwW. 
Had she affections and warm youthful blood, She scuitd be as Seyi in motion asa ball C. & WwW. 
Had she affections and warm youthful blood, She'd be as swift in motion as a ball 

D., K., S., St., W. 
But old folks, many feign as they were dead. . . .....C&W,D,K.,S., St. 
But old folks, marry, fare as they were dead . . «6 6 1 ee eo ew we ee we BM 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET (continued). 


The gossamer That idles in the wanton summer air . . . . . . C. & W,, D., St., W. 


The gossamers That :dle in the wanton summer air . . . . ee : K. ig aS 
I cannot sum up sum of half my wealth . 2. . 1. 1 ee we we ww C. & W., St. 
I cannot sum up Aal/ my sum of wealth . . . cee 6 wy Bay Sa 
O calm, dishonourable, vile submission! Alla stoccata carries it away. .C.@& W., D., K. 
O calm, dishonourable, vile submission! 4 éa@ stoccata carries itaway. . S., St., W. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Pheebus’ lodging C. & W., D., K., St., W. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Pheebus’ mansion . S. 


Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That runaway’s eyes wiay wink C. & W,, W, 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, That 7#de day’s eyes may wink . . . D. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night ! That, x”zawares, eyes may wink . . K. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! That rusnourers eyes may wink. . . SS. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! That raxaways’ eyes may wink. . . SZ. 
Whiter than new snow on araven’s back. . . 2. - © «© 5 «© © © 1» C&W, W. 
Whiter than snow upon araven’s back. . . 6. 6 1 ew ee ee Diy Sig St 
Whiter than new snow wfonm a raven’s back . . 2.1 1 ee et ew we ele lw CK 
O, break, my heart! poor bankrupt, break atonce! . . . . .C.&W.,D., S., St., W. 


O break, my heart !— poor dankrout, break atonce! . . . 2. . 2 2 2 «© eo 2s 
Flies may do this, but I from this must fly . . 2. 2. 1 0 8 0 ee ew ww OE Wh, 
This may flies do, when 1 from this must fly . . . . . . . . . DK, S., St., Ww. 
Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel. . 2. . . 2. 2. 1. C& es D., St., W. 
Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not feel . . . by edhe 
Unseemly woman ina seeming man ! Or ill-beseeming beast ix in seeming both! 

C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man! A zd ill-beseeming beast in seeming both ! hs . K. 


Like powder in a skilless soldier’s flask, Is set a-fire by thine own ignorance C. & W., D. 
Like powder in a skill-dess soldier’s flask, Is set on fire by thine own ignorance. . . X., 5S. 
Like powder in a skédl-/ess suldier’s flask, Is set o’ fire by thine own ignorance. . . . S¥. 
Like powder in a s&zd/-less soldier’s flask, Is set aftve by thine own ignorance ; 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back . . 2. . 2 2 ew ee ew CPW, D.,, Ss, Ww. 
A pack of ddessing lights upon thy back . . 2. 2. 6 es ew ee ew we ee oles 


=e 


A pack of blessings /igk¢ upon thy back . . Beh lp) See Sah, “e ey 
It is so very very late, That we may call it early. by and by a a oe a ee C¢. & W. 
’T ts so very late, that we May call itearly by and by . ....,... Dd. 


It is so very date, that we May call it early byand by ... . a K., S., ‘St., W. 
Jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops . . . C & W.,D., S., St., W. 


Jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty #eountains’ tops. . . . ~ K. 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes . . .... © ¢ & W,, K., ‘St, W. 
Some say the lark and loathed toad changed eyes... . 1... . dD. S. 
Villain and he be many miles asunder. . . 2 2 1 2 ew © C. & Ww, D., K., St. 
Villain and he ave many miles asunder. . 2. - 1 we ew tw ie @ Dad 
And joy comes well in such a needy time . . . 2 2 «© © © @ C. & W., K., St., W. 
And joy comes well in such a meedfultime . . . 6 1 © «© ee . dD, S. 


When the sun sets, the air doth drizzledew. . . 2. . « « «© C. & W,, D., S., W. 
When the sun sets, the earth doth drizzledew. . . 2. 2 0 6 0 ee ew K., St. 
Proud me no prouds, But fettle your fine joints. . . 2... . . OC &W,,D., St, W. 
Proud me no prouds, but se¢¢/e your fine joints . . eS Ge eS eae 
We scarce thought us blest That God had lent us but this only ch’ ld ee ee Se <n 
We scarce thought us d/essed That God had sent us but thisonly child . . . D., S., W. 
We scarce thought us d/essed That God had lent us but this only child. . . K., St. 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, Alone, in company . . C. & W., K., S, St, W. 
Day, night, date, early, At home, abroad, alone, in company, Waking, or seeding e: D; 
Proportioned as one’s thought would wisha man... . 2 0 ew CL & WD. W. 
Proportioned as one’s heart could wishaman . . . 1. 6 2 1 6 © « « K. S., Sz. 


A cf 


I. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. IO0Q9 


ROMEO AND JULIET (continued). 


For no pulse Shall keep his native progress, but surcease . . C. & W., D., K., St, W. 


For no pulse Shall keep his #afnura/ progress, but surcease fo beat . . S. 
Romeo, [ come! this do I drink tothee . . . a ee C. & W,, 'D, St. 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, — here's drink —TI drink io hee. aT a a ae ee ee K. 
Romeo! Romeo! Romeo! ZI drinktothee. . a3 ‘ S., WH’, 
I will die, And leave him all; life, living, all 1s Death’ ae er C. & W., 'D., S., St., W. 
I will die, And leave him all; //e leaving, all isdeath’s . . K. 
Though fond nature bids us all lament. . . . 2... 2. 2 se C. & W., 'D., S, ‘St, W,, 
Though some nature bids us all lament... By he Ye eS 
My heart is full of woe: ©, play me some merry dine ss ee C. & wv, 'D., Ss, St, W. 
My heart is /u/7: O, play me some merry dump .... . ‘ He 
When griping grief the heart doth wound. . . . 2. . 6 C. & Ww. De. S, ‘St, 

When griping grief/s the heart doth wound . 2. . 2. 6 ee eee if 


If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep. . . 2. 6 + « «© © «© « « C. & W., K., S. 
If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep 2 2. 6 1 we ew ew we ew ew wl tlw ew CD, SE 
If I may trust the flattering sooth of sleep. . . «ow DE, 
How fares my Juliet? that [ask again; For nothing can be in, if she be well C. &W,, ‘D. S., WW. 
How doth my lady Juliet? that I ask again; For nothing can be ill if she be well K., St. 


Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes « 2. 2. © 6 © © © © © we oe eC C, é& W, 
Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes 2 2 1. 6 6 6 ee oe ee ew eee Dy SY 
Need and oppression starveth in ‘Ay eyes .« . . 6 «© 6 7 Aw Shy ts 
I pay thy poverty, and not thy will . 2. 6 6 1 ew ew te C. & W., D., S., St, 

1 pray thy poverty, and not thy will 2... 6. 6. ee ee i is 
The time and my intents are savage-wild. . . . 6 6 «© 6 6 C. & W,, Di, K. S, St. 
The time and my intents are savage, wild . . . 2 « © 2 i if 
Put not another sin upon my head . 2. 1. 1 1 ew ew tw ew C. & W., D., K., S., 

Fleap not another sin upon my head . . 2 « «© «© © © we 6S 
I do defy thy conjurations . 2. 2. . 6 1 © © © © we C. & Vv, “De S, ‘St, i’, 
I do defy thy comemiseration . . 2 « 6 1 «© © © © © ew we kK. 


What further woe conspires against mine age? . 2. 2. « 2 « « « C&W, S., Sh W, 
What further woe conspires against my age? ww ww ww wk wt tlw tw CDK 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


I am not of that feather to shake off My friend when he must need me . C. & W., K., S. 
I am not of that feather to shake off My friend when he most needs me . . . D., St., W. 
Aches contract and starve your supple joints! . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 -CO& WD. K., St, WW. 


Aches contract and sterve your supple joints! . . BO a ae a, ae Sa 
Th’ ear, Taste, touch and smell, pleased from thy table r PIS ° 4: ve. Sar te Ow av OE 
Th’ ear, taste, touch, smell, pleased from thy table rise. . . - 2. 2 6 os 
The ear, taste, touch, smell, pleased from thy table rise . . . . K., S. St, 


You have added worth unto ‘t and lustre . 2. 2 « «© © «© © «© « C. & W., K., St, i 
You've added worth unto 't and (ve/y lustre. 6 1 6 ee ew wt lt lt lw le lel el CUD 


You have added worth unto’t, and /rve/y lustre «2. 6 2 0 ee ee et we eee US 
No reason Can found his state in safety . 2. 2 2 6 0 1 ew ew we C&W, D,, St, W. 


No reason Can sound his state in safety . . 1. 6 1 6 © «© © 6 fa ay - 
With clamourous demands of date-broke bonds ..... C. & Wv., D.,S.5 ‘St, 
With clamourous demands of dedt, bvoken bonds . . . > e 


With such sober and unnoted passion He did behave his aneey , C. & W., D., K, Sty W. 
With such sober and unnoted passion He did dehood hisanger . . « «© - « © © « SS. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


TIMON OF ATHENS (continued). 


Who, stuck and spangled with your flatteries . 2... 2... 6. 2. 2 C&W, St., W. 
Who, stuck and spangled with your flattery. . 2. 6 6 6 6 ew we we ew Ps D 
eho stuck and spangled you wth flatteries. . . ar K., S. 
Who would be so mocked with glory? or to live But i ina ere of Faendshing > C.& W., W. 
H’ko'd be so mocked with glory? or so live But in a dream of friendship? . . . . D., St 
HW’ho’d be so mocked with glory? or to live But in a dream of friendship? . . . . . OX. 
Who'd be so mocked with glory as to live But in a dream of friendship?. .. . S. 
It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides . 2. 6 6 6 eo ewe te Oi& W., D., S, ‘St, W. 
It is the pasture lards the dvofher’s sides. 2. . « 6 6 «© «© 6 

These mossed trees, That have outlived the eagle. . . . . . C. & Ww, D.. Sy St., Ww. 
These moist trees, That have out-lized the eagle . . . Renews Take Ge en See age oles GAR 
Choler does kill me that thou art alive ; J] swound to see ee. Gone. ee oe ee 2 EPO, 
Choler does kill me that thou art alive; I swoon toseethee . . . . D,K., S., St, Ww 
Has almost charmed me from my profession . . 2 5 © 6 6 2 «© © « C&W, W. 
*Has almost charmed me from my profession . . 2. 2 6 + + 6 ee ee ew we UD 
He has almost charmed me from my profession . . 2. 2. 2 «© «© © © © © 1 e AY, S. 
H7’as almost charmed me from my profession . 2. 6. . « © «© so SK 
It almost turns my dangerous nature mild . . 1. «1 6 ee ee we we C. & Ww. dD, S. 
It almost turns my dangerous nature wld . 1. 1. 1 6 6 1 ew ew ew ew ee DK, ‘St., W. 


(C. & W., D., St., W., divide Act v. into four scenes; K., S., into five scenes.) 


JULIUS CAESAR. 


For the eye sees not itself, But by reflection, by some other things .  C. & W.,K., S., St. 
For the eye sees not itself But by reflection from some other thing. 2. 2. 2. + 6 «© » D 
For the eve sees not itself, But by reflection, by some other thing . 2. 2. 1. 2 1 es Wh. 
The rabblement hooted and clapped their chapped hands . . . 2. . » C.&W.AK 
The rabblement shouted, and clapped their chapped hands. . . . @ dy ae 
And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder. . . 6 « 6 «© « © C & W,, K., Day a 
And put on fear, and case yourself in wonder . . + . « « © « « D., W. 
Why old men fool and children calculate. 2 .« 6 6 «© «© © © © « C. & W,, D.. Ww 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate . 2. « « « © © © «© © © «© «© @ « 


Why old men fools, and children calculate . 2. 2 © 6 «© © © © Ss. sok 
When he once attains the upmost round . . 6 «© © « © «© «© & G & W., D., ‘St. W, 
When he once attains the wémost round . + 6 6 «© «© © «© «© a ae Ks y 
And the state of man, Like toa little kingdom. . . 2. « » C. & Ww, Ds. Ss ‘St, 

And the state of @ man, Like toa little kingdom .« . 2. 2. 0 © © és 


If thou path, thy native semblance on . . 2 6 0 6 © © oe ew C. & Ww, K., ‘St, W. 
If thou put thy native semblance on . 6 6 6 6 © 6 © © ee we we el el wl UD 
If thou path thy native semblance on . . . bes ae a se Sel ar EE ee at a 
Tf not the face of men, The sufferance of our soils eae we Cre 1, Di Ky SLM. 
If not the fate of men, ‘he sufferance of our souls . 2. 2 6 2. 1 eo ee ew ew we SS 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds. . . 2. . . 2 2 2 2 C&W, D., Wh. 
Fierce fiery warriors feh/ upon the clouds . . . . a eee Og ACES ASE 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, Horses did metals ow COI D:, $4 Sh, W. 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, Horses do neigh . . 2 1 1 1 ee ee we COR, 
We are two lions littered in one day. we 0 ee ee we ww CO WD, St, W. 
We were two lions littered in one day »- 2. 6 6 © © © © © © © ow oe we ee te YS. 
Like a fountain with an hundred spouts 2. . 2. 6 6 © 6 6 0 ew ew COO OW,D, St. 
Like a fountain, with a hundred spouts . 2. . 6 © 6+ © © © 6 ew tw ww Key Sy W. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. IOI! 


JULIUS CESAR (continued). 


Ay me, how weak a thing The heart of womanis! . . . . . 0 C& WD., St 
Ah me! how weak a thing ‘The heart of woman is! . 2... . 0... COA SW. 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men. . 2... . . . . CO & W.,K., S., St, W. 


A curse shall light upon the mnds of men . .. Dd. 
Mine eyes, Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thing; Beoan 6 water ne & W. K., a St, Ww, 
Mine eyes, Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, Segem to water . . D.z 
Things unlucky charge my fantasy . . . 2. 6. eee ee OOO Wh, D., S., ‘St, Ww, 
Things unluckily charge my fantasy : Sep S03 Ba he lot oe a K. 
One that feeds On abjects, orts and ‘aiialions fa EG oe ae Sp Ag le. AY C. & W., St. 
One that feeds On aéyect orts and imitations . 6. 6. 6 we ee wwe ee ee CD 
One that feeds On odsects, arts, and imitations. . . . 6 6 . 6 e AG Sq se 


Our best friends made, our means stretched. . . . . . 2. 6 6 C. & It’, K., 
Our best friends made, and our best means Stretched out . . 1 ww wee D., Ss. ‘i 
Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, Millions of mischiefs C. & W’., D., S., St., W. 
Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, Millions of strschief 2. ww ew ww ee OK 
Their bloody sign of battle 1s hung out, And something to be done immediately 

C& W.,D., K., S., St. 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, And something ’s to be done immediately. . . H7, 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour init. . 2. 6. 2. 2. 7« Co&@ WD, K., S., St. 
Thy life hath had some smack of honourin it . 1. 6 6 ew ew ee ew ee Bh 


MACBETH. 


Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling . . . 2... . . 1 C& WD, St, W. 
Fortune, on his damned quarry smiling . . . 6. 2. 6 . we es hs oe _K. (0s 
Weary se’nnights nine times nine . 2... 1 1 ew ee Sg Re ae Fed C. & W. 
Weary seven-nights nine times nine... . 6 ie So oP a oe 
Weary sev’n-nigh/s nine times nine. . . . 2. . 2. we a Se ad gg SL IY 9 
Strange images of death. Asthick ashail . . .... eee (ORG NA, DD. 


Strange images of death, as thick as fale. 6. 6 ww wee we ek K. 
Strange images of death. Asthick as fale... 2 ee ew ee ee Ss. St, W. 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s In deepest consequence . . C. & W., D., St., W. 
Win us with honest trifles, to de¢ray us In deepest consequence. . .... . .4., 8S. 


Look like the innocent flower, But be the serpent under’t. . . .. . . C. &e W., D. 
Look like the innocent flower, But be the serpent wader tf 2. 1. ww ww. OK, SS, SE. 
Look like ¢A’ innocent flower, But be the serpent under’t .. HH’, 
If it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were well It were done quickly: C. &e WW, D. K. S., St, 
If it were done when ’tis done, then ’t were wel. /f were done quickly. . . . . . W. 
Heaven’scherubim . 2. 1. 6 1 6 6 oe we ee ee ee ew CO WYK. 
Heaven's cherubin 2. . 1 we 6 Se Bo Geiss I GSS SP 4g 
We fail! But screw your courage to the sticking: place 6 oe Ge te 8 RP IG Dy SE 


We fail. But screw your courage to the sticking place. . . 4% de, A 
Wicked dreams abuse The curtained sleep . . 2... C. & Ww. ‘D., K., ‘St, W. 
Wicked dreams abuse The curtained sleefer. 2. 2 6. 2 3 S. 
Witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings . . . . 3... ¢. & W., K., S, ‘St, Ww. 
Now witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings. . . a ee eee SP 


With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design Moves ines a atiet 

C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
With Tarquin, s ravishing sides, towards his design Moves likeaghost . . . K. 
There ’s one did laugh in’ssleep . . . . . C.& WD. a " St. (ii. 1. ), W. Gi. 1). 
There ’s one did laugh é# Ais sleep. . 1. 1 0 6 ew et es ‘ ee ae es. a 


IOT2 


iv. 


iv. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


MACBETH (continued). 


The expedition of my violent love Outrun the pauser, reason C. & W., D. (ii. 1), St. (ii. 2). 
The expedition of my violent love Outram the pauser, reason. . . . .K., S., W. (ii. 1). 
And all-thing unbecoming . . . 1. 2 6 ee et ee ee ew COO WD, K., S., St. 
And all things unbecoming W. 
Better be with the dead, Whom wes ‘to: gain ¢ our peace, have sent S peace C. & W,, ee W, 
Better be with the dead, Whom we, to gain our J/ace, have sent to peace . . D., Depadd: 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me The baby ofa girl. . C.&W,,K.,S., St, W. 
If trembling I 27hz6it thee, protest me The baby ofagirl . .. . te D. 
Keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, When mine is blanched with fear . Sam ae iC. & W. 
Keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, When mine ave blanched with fear . D., K ue 
Keep the natural ruby of your cheek, When mine is blanched with fear . . . . . . W. 
Thrice and once the hedge-pig. whined. 2. 2 1 6 1 1 ee ew ww COO Wh, D., St. 
Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whined . . . Bees Se. ee K., S., W. 
Toad, that under cold stone Days and nights has thirty one... . C¢. & W., S., St. 
Toad, that under fhe cold stone Days and nights ast thirty-one. . . . ao wet OD; 
Toad, that under cold stone Days and nights Aast thirty-one. . 2. 1. 1. 1 ew ew ee Ki 


Toad, that under the cold stone Days and nights has thirty-one . . Pe ee 
Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood Of Birmam rise . . . . C. & Ww, D., SW. 
Rebellious head, rise never, till the wood Of Birnam rise . . . K., vi 


Come like shadows, sodepart! . . . . . 6 © «© © «6 

Come light shadows, so depart! . F 

I ’ll charm the air to give a sound, While a pero your antic round 
C.& W., D., S., St., W. 


C6" Wy Da Sy Sty 


Ill charm the air to give a sound, While you perform your antique round . . K. 
I take my leave of you: Shall not be long but I 71] be here again C. & W., D., K,, St, W. 
I take my leave of you: ’ 7 sha// not be long but I'll be here again. . . . S. 
There are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men. . . . C.& W., D., ‘St, W, 
There are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest men . ......- . &,S. 
For goodness dare not check thee . . . - 6 ee ee ew ew ee OOO Wh, D.,, St. 
For goodness daves not check thee. . . «2 «© e eo K., S., W. 
The title is affeered . 2. 2. 1. 1 6 6 ee © ee ew ‘C&W, ‘K, S., St., W. 
Thy title is affeered . . . : eae oe D 


You may Convey your pleasures i ina 1 spacious plenty hee C. & W,, D, K,, ‘St, W’, 
You may £2joy your pleasures in a spacious plenty. . . . : ‘ 

Good God, betimes remove The means that makes us strangers 7 
Good God, betimes remove The means that make us strangers!. . . . 2. 6 « 
Good God, betimes remove The sean that makes us strangers ! . 
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oe 
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Sighs and groans and shrieks that rend theair. . . . .. +...» C&W, 
Sighs and groans and shrieks that venfthe air. . . 1... 6. - . ©- D,K,S,, 
The dead man’s knell Is there scarce asked for who. . . . . C&W,D,K.,S., 
The dead man’s knell Is there scarce asked, for whom... .... woe ees 

Her eyes are open. — Ay, but their sense isshut . . . . . .C.& W,, K.,S., St., 


S 
Her eyes are open. — Ay, but their sezse’ ave shut ; Be ley Seo hs ah PE 
He cannot buckle his distempered cause Within the belt of rules, . 2 C&W, K., St, 
He cannot buckle his distempered coxzrse Within the belt ofrule . . .... .0D 
This push Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. . . » 2 - 2» 2 2 2 C&W, 
This push Will chatr me ever, or d7s-seat me now. . «ww ww ew ew DS, SH, 
What rhubarb, cyme, or what purgative drug? . 6 6 6 ee ee ee OS 


. 
~~ 


© Ro SORELY RES 


What rhubarb, sezna, or what purgative drug? . . D., K., S., St., W. 
T see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl. . . C. & W,, D., K. a 7), S. (v. 7), St. 
I see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s peers . . . Ss. Aa . 6 » Wy. 7). 


(C. & W., K., S., divide Act ii. into four scenes; Sz, into three scenes; D., W., into two scenes. 


C. & W., D., St., divide Act v. into eight scenes; X., S., W., into seven scenes. ) 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. IO13 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. . . . . . « «© C.& WD, K., St, W. 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice . 2. 6 1 ee ee ee ete ee SS 
Twice before, and jump at this dead hour. . . . 2. 2. 2. 2 . » C&W, D., St., W. 
Twice before, and yus¢ at thisdead hour. . 2. 2. 6 1 ee ew ew ew ee ee tC AS. 
In the gross and scope of my opinion . . 6 6 ee ee ee we COO WD, K. 


In the gross and scope of mine opimion . . . 2. 2 2 ss gon Sah, EG ‘St, W, 
Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes . . 1. 1. 6 «© e « C. & W., D., S., St, W. 
Sharked up a list of dandless resolutes. 2 6 6 4 1 ee ee sey rere» S 


By strong hand And terms compulsatory . 2. - 1. 6 6 6 6 8 © 6 ew ee C. & W, 
By strong hand And terms compudsative . . 3. 6 6 0 ee ew ee Dy 
A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eve . . . . 2. . C&W, 
A moth it is to trouble the mind’seve . . 6. 6 6 6 6 ee ew we we ew el ww CK 
Then, they say, no spirit dares stirabroad . 2. 1. 6 1 6 ew ew we ew we COS 
Then, they say, no spirit dave stir abroad. .« 2. 6 6 1 ee ee ee eh el rl CUDDY SS 
Ss. 
& 


~ 
° 


Then, they say, no spirit cam walk abroad . 1 1 we ee ee we ele UK 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill . 2... 1 ee ew ee ee 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high easterm hill. . 2. 1. 2. 1 «we De Ki, S., St, 
With an auspicious and a dropping eve . 2. 2 6 1 6 8 eo we ew ee kw 
With one auspicious and ove droppingeye . .......-... .D,k,S 
With one auspicious, and one drooping eye ‘ Me Sa a Sie ES a Re 
More than the scope Of these delated articles Allew ne We Se A ciel. ibe fa ee ee Oe 
More than the scope Of these dé/a/ed articles allow . . . . .. . . .D.,K., S., St. 
More than the scope Of these dilated articles allows. «1 1 1 ew ew ew ee wllUhWhy, 
Cast thy nighted colour off. 6. 6. 2. 2 ew we ww we ee ww C&W, D., S., St. 
Cast thy u/ghdly colour off . 2. 6 6 6 ew ee we wt el el elle ee OK, Wh, 
All that lives must die . 2. 2. 6 6 2 © ee ew ew ew ew ew OOOO WK. Sy St, KH 
All that “ve must die. . 6 1 6. ae dae Te, oe Ne. cee Vas is as OS 
Together with all forms, monies shapes at tial $c 6 phe Maks ahs, oy (Go oe, ta’. Bo eer 
Together with all forms, odes, shows of grief. 2. 2. 1 1 we ew ee DY SY, ee W, 


Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief. . 2. 1... K. 
To persever In obstinate condolement. . . ...... oc. & Ww, D., K., S., St. 
To persevere In obstinate condolement . . . . 2... 2. we ee W., 
The king’s rouse the heavens shall bruitagain . . . . .. 0... .C. & W., ‘Ds, St. 
The king’s rouse the Aeaven shall bruit again . . . .. . eg Ay Sa ee 
Seem to me all the uses of this world . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 ee C. & W., D., S., St., YW. 
Seems to me all the uses of this world . . . . oo 2 K. 
Most unrighteous tears Had left the flushing in het walled eyes . . C. &e Ww, D., ‘Ss. W, 
Most unrighteous tears Had left the flushing nae ee eyes... é as, DEGAS, 
I would not hear your enemy say so. . . . eens nes cy. C. & IV, D., St. 
I would not Aave your enemy say so . . oe 6 ag Sa de 


Would T had met my dearest foe in heaven Ore ever I ‘had s seen 1 that ‘dayi sy & IW, D. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven Ere / had ever seenthat day! . . K., W. 
*Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven Ere ever I had seen thatday! . . . S., Sé. 
Methinks I see my father. — Where, my lord? . . . . . 6... . Ci & W, 
Methinks I see my father. — O, where, my lord? . . . .... . De K., S., St, W. 
Season your admiration for a while With an attentear . . . .C.& WD, K., S., W. 


Season your admiration for a while With an aftentive ear . . en OE 
In the dead vast and middle of the night. . . . ... C. & W,, ‘D., S., St, W. 
In the dead waste and middle of the night . .... 4.4... a K. 


Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe. 2. 6. 1 0 8 ew ew te we te ee C. & W, 
Armed at point exactly, cap-a-fé. 6 6 6 we we ew ew ww ew ew tl lw CD, SE. 
Armed at all points, exactly, cap-a-fé 2 6 6 6 ww wee ew we ew ew CK SS, 
Armed at ad/ Joints, exactly, cap-a-fid. . 0 ww we tw we ew te el hl ell UH 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


Whilst they, distilled Almost to jelly . . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 ee -C&W,D,,S., St, W. 
Whilst they, des¢:l/ed Almost tojelly . . K. 
Once methought It lifted up its head and did address Ttself to. mini Cc. & W., D. K., S 
Once methought It lifted up #/s head, and did address Itselfto motion . . . . . . St 


Once, methought, It lifted up z# head, and did address /¢ sed/f to motion . . oe BW, 
While one with moderate haste might tella hundred. . . . .C.&@W, D., S, St., W. 
While one with modern haste might tella hundred . . . . K. 
His beard was grizzled . . 1. 6 1 6 ew te we we we we .C. & W,, 'D., S, “St, W. 
His beard was grizly. ‘ . MR EE K. 
Let it be tenable in your silence still: 2 aS eA, em ae C & W., Da, S., ‘St, W, 
Let it be ¢ved/e in your silence still . . . . ‘ e 20S K. 


On his choice depends The safety and health of this whole sate a a ee ee C. & W. 
On his choice depends The safety and ¢he health of the whole state. . . . . . .Dz,, St 
On his choice depends The sanctity and health of the whole state . . . ..... X 
On his choice depends The sa/éty and health of ¢ae whole state. . . . . . Ss. 
On his choice depends The sazity and health of che whole State. . es at oie ah ge 
As he in his particular act and place May give his saying deed . . C. & W.,D.,S., St 
As he in his peculiar sect and force May give his saying deed. . . . . .. - « « XK. 
As he in his peculiar sect and place May give his saying deed. . Wo ee tae ae kt 
Keep you in the rear of your affection. . . 2. 1 1 eee -CO& WD, S., St, W. 
Keep wethin the rear of your affection. . 1. . 1. 1 2 6 se 8 ew ew ew ew K. 
Whiles, like a puffed and reckless hbertine . . . 2. 1. 1. 1 we . C. & W, 
Whilst, ike a puffed and reckless libertine . . . . 1. 1. 6 ee D., K., S, St, W. 
And recks not his own rede. 1. 1 1 1 ee we ew ww wt C. & W., S., St. 
And recks not hisown vead . .. oe 2 K., W. 
My blessing with thee! And these few presente in 1 thy mienieey See thou character C. & Ww, ,D. 
My blessing with you ! And these few precepts in thy memory See thou character &., Sé., W. 
My blessing with vow ; And these few precepts in thy memory Look& thou character . . S. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried . . . . . 2 6 . C&W. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. . . .. . or D., K., S., St., W. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. . . . . . © C. & W., D., K., Sty W. 


Grapple them to thy soul with Zooks of steel. 2. 2. 2. 2 2 ew we : 5: 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice . . . 1. 1 ee ew ew 7 C. & he 
Give every man ¢Aine ear, but fewthy voice. . . . 2. 6 s bins D, K., S, St. 
You have ta’en these tenders for true pay. . . . .... C. & W., D., S., St., 
You have ta’en 47s tenders for true pay. eee AS fs 


Not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, Ruaniag it thas. bole C. & W,, D, ‘St, W 
Not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, Roaming itthus . . . . ..... . OK, 


Not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, Wronging itthus. . . ....... S. 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven . . . 2. 7 ew ew es C&W. D,, St., W. 
With all the vows of heaven. . We Sa Ae se, hing > 
How prodigal the soul Lends the fongtie VOWS: gu oo we HG C. & W,, 'D, ee ‘St., 

How prodigal the soul Gzves the tongue vows . . . . . 8 ‘ “s 


From this time, Be somewhat scanter of your maiden preséiies a at oe C. & W., D., Ae 
From this time, daughter, Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence . . K., St, 

Not of that dye which their investments show . . 2. 2 6 6 1 0 0 Oi & W., D., a 
Not of the eve which their investments show, 2. 2. 6 2. 6 6 © eo ee ew we wl UK, 
Not of that de which their investments show . 1. 1 6 ee ew ee ee te ee US 
Not of that eye which their investments shew . 2 6 0 6 6 8 ew ew ew ww el ew he, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds. . . . . 1. 6 2 es CO&W.,D.,S. 

Breathing like sanctified and pious dowds . . 1. 7 ee 8 ew te ww ew CK, SY. 
Have you so slander any moment leisure. . . 1 1 6 ee ee ew te C&W, 
Have you so slander any moment’s leisure . 1. 1 1 6 we we ee ODA KY SOW. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. IOS 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


The air bites shrewdly; itis very cold. 2. 2. 6 . . ee COG WD, S., Sty W. 
The air bites shrewdly. Js it very cold? . 6. 6 6 6 ww ew we ew tw ew OK, 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 2 6 6 6 6 ee ew we COW, D.,, S., St. 
By ¢hecr o’ergrowth of some complexion ... we ee gy pes GES te, hl. Ay 
The dram of cale Doth all the noble substance ofa doibe ee See ee), Gr 7, SEI. 
The dram of ez? Doth all the noble substance off debase 2 6 6 ww ew ew ww we DD 
The dram of #é Doth all the noble substance offen dout. 2. 6 6 ww we ee we OK 


The dram of éase Doth all the noble substance of aduubt. . . . 1. . S, 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape... 2. ee ee ew : e. & W. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape . . . - 2 6 1 8 ew ee ‘D, Ss. St, W. 
Thou comm’'st in such questionable shape. 1. 6 ee we ee es K, 
Contined to fastin fires... 6 8 ee et et ee lew Oe WW, D., K,, ‘St, W, 
Confined to dasting fires. . 6. GS use ae Noah: fas ae A a Be ah ik a ee, se hey. 
Each particular hair to stand an end Be aR ee a a a Da SE 
Each particular hair to stand onend 2. 1. 6. 6 6 we ee ee tw (Dy I, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. . 2. 2. 2. 6. 6 6 2 ew C. & W., D., W. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine . 2. 6 6. a a oer o Ma SSE 


The fat weed That roots itself in ease on Lethe hart Beer Sar as te C. & W., D., S., W. 
The fat weed That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. . 2. 6 6 ee ee K., St. 
Sleeping in my orchard, A serpent stung me. . 2. 2 2 1 ee ew ew ew COW, D., 
Sleeping in s27ve orchard, A serpent stung me... . . . . .- . «© A,S., St, W.- 
O my prophetic soul! My uncle! 2. 6. 1 wee we ee ee ew Oe WD. 


O my prophetic soul! mtéve uncle!. . 6. 6 1 ee ee ie -Gidhwy AO aga ees . 
Methmks I scent the morning air... 1. ee we es €. & Wg Dig 54 Shs 
Methinks I scent the morning's air. . ass er4 i 


Sleeping within my orchard, My custom always e the alierison ae ee C. & Ww, 
Sleeping within my orchard, My custom always 7z the afternoon. . . . . .. . . JD. 
Sleeping within wezze orchard, My custom always za the afternoon. . . K., S., St, W. 
In the porches of my ears did pour. . 6 6 1 ee ee ee ee ee Oe W, 
In the porches of sine ears did pour . . . . . . ee ee UD, KS, St, W. 
And curd, like eager droppings intomilk. . . . . . ww C&W, D., S., St, W. 
And curd, like azgve droppings into milk. . 0. 0. 6 6 ee ee ee ee eee OK 
My tables, -- meet itis ]setitdown . . . . 2.0. ee ew ee C&W, D,, St, W. 


My tables, my tases, —meet itis lsetitdown ...... . i ees 
These are but wild and whirling words. . 2... 0. ee eee C. & W, D., ‘St, 
These are but wild and Aurling words... it ee ot ae, i: 5 


Well said, old mole! canst work i’ the earth so et > ee ee Ae C. & W,, St. 
Well said, old mole! canst work i’ #2’? earth so fast? . 2 1 we ee ee eee el CD 
Well said, old mole! canst work i’ the ground so fast? . 2 6 ee ee ee wD BSD 
Well said, old mole! canst work i’ ¢h’ ground so fast? . . . we yA 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. . 2... 0.0.02. 2 8 ee ue & V., S., St. 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy . 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ew OD RY 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy . . . . ae ae ee ES 
‘Well, well, we know,’ or ‘ We could, an if we would: me ee. ot C. & W,, “D. jag eg Ts 
‘Well, we know’; or, ‘We could, an if we would’ . 2... ee ee we OK 
And, I believe, itisa fetch of wit . 2. 2. 1 1 ew ew ee ee 2. .C& W, 
And I believe it isa fetch of warrant . . ins D., K., S., St, W. 
Laying these slight sullies on my son, As’t were a thie a little soiled C. & W., D., K., S., W. 
Laying those slight sullies on my son, As ’t were a thing a little soiled. . 2. . 0... S¢ 
According to the phrase or the addition Of man and country . .C. & W., D., S., St., t 

According to the phrase axd the addition, Of man, and country. . . . . . . . - OK 
With windlasses and with assaysof bias... 1. ee ee ee ee C&W, D. 
With wixdlaces, and with assays ofbias . 2. 1. 1. ee ee ew ew ew A, Se, SH, WY 


IOI6 COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


Act Sc. 

ii. 1. So piteous and profound As it did seem to shatter all his bulk cee e Cw, 
So piteous and profound 7a? it did seem to shatter all hisbulkk. . . . D., K., St, 

ii, 1. By heaven, it is as proper to our age O. foe Cc Gr HW, 
It seems it is as proper toourage . . a cae a Se Gedy PSs 

ii. 2. Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man Resembles that i rf WaS se ow te oe COS 


Since nor th’ exterior nor the inward man Resembles that it was. . . .. . . 
Since mot the exterior nor the inward man Resembles that it was . . Se he 
Since not tl’ exterior nor the inward man Resembles that it was. ...... 
Sith nor ¢#’ exterior nor the inward man Resembles thatitwas ........ 
ii. 2. And sith so neighboured to his youth and haviour. . . . . +... . 1 1. C& 


a 
@ RES RORORE SEE 


And since so neighboured to his youth and Aumour . . . . . . . DK. S., St, 
ii, 2. So much as from occasion you may glean. . 2. . 1... 2. C&wWw,D,S., 
So much as from occasions you may glean KK 


ii, 2. I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, Both to my God atid’ to ny eraciolis king 
C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
_ Thold my duty, as I hold my soul, Both to my God, ome to my gracious ‘cing a K. 
ii. 2. Hunts not the trail of policy so sure As it hath usedtodo . . .C.&@W.,,JD.,S., ‘St, W, 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure As / have used todo . . . K. 

ii. 2. To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of fet thousand: 
C.& W., D., S., St, W. 


To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ¢wo ‘Houcand: — K. 
ii, 2. Beingagodkissingcarrion . . . . 1. 2. 6 ee ee es C&W, D.,S., St., Ww, 
Being a good kissing carrion... be es bie ho SR ae Bo vam AES. K. 
ii, 2. Their eves purging thick amber and plumes PUM! es ay dic Geo G C. & W., D., Ss, St. 
Their eyes purging thick amber, ov plum-tree gum__, : ‘ .. <K,, Ww. 
ii, 2. They havea plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak hams C. & Ww. D., S., St, W. 
They have a plentiful lack of wit, together zh weak hams . . . K. 
iit 2. All which, sir, though I most powerfully and potently believe. . . : C. & W,, D., Ss, St, 
All of which, sir, though I most powerfully and potently believe. . . K., W. 


ii. 2. For yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a crab you could go backward C. & W., S. 
For you yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a crab you could go backward D., K., W. 

For you yourself, sir, should gvow old as I am, if like a crab you could go backward. . Szé. 

ii. 2. Anything that I will more willingly part withal: except my life, except my life, except my life 
C. & W., D., S., St., W. 

Any thing that I will more willingly part withal; except my life, my life. . . 2. . OOK. 

li, 2. This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof . . . .C.& W., D., S., St, W. 


This brave o "erhanging — this majestical roof . . K. 
ii. 2. Whata piece of work isa man! how noble tn reason! how inanited in faculty! C. & w,, K., St. 
What a piece of work ¢s man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties! . dD. 


What a piece of work isa man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! . Ss. W. 
ii. 2. That great baby vou see there is not yet out of his swaddling-clouts. . - C. & W.,D., S. 
That great baby you see there is not yet out of his swathing-clouts. . . . . K., St, W. 
ii, 2. Pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral . . . . . . . . CG. & W.,D., S., W. 


Pastoral, pastorical-comical, historical-pastoral . . . . . K., St. 
ii, 2. Look, where my abridgement comes ....... 2s LC. & W., D., S., St, W. 
Look, where my abridgments come. . 1. 6 6 6 0 ee ws K. 
li. 2. Thy face is valanced since I sawthee last. - . . . + se 6 C. & Ww, D., Se Ww, 
Thy face is va/iant since I saw thee last. . . . , = K., S4. 


li, 2. Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last ; -C. & W., 'D., S., St, W. 
Your ladvship is zearer heaven, than when I saw you last. . K. 
ili. 2. ?Twascaviare tothe general . . . 1 1. ew. ew ew ee -C. & W,, D., S, ‘St, W’, 
°T was caviarie to the general. ‘ K. 
ii. 2. Whose judgements i in such matters Cried i in the top of mine . C. & w., D., K., 'S., W. 
Whose judgment in such matters Cried in the top of mine. . . oR ee ce. a SE 


ii. 


ii. 


ii. 


iil. 


ili. 


iil. 
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2. 


2. 


2. 


I. 


2. 


2. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. IOI7 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


There were no sallets inthe lines . 2. . 2. 2 6 © © we 1 Ci & WD, KK. S., St. 


There was no sallets in the lines... ge "3 a Wye a oe ar ‘of 
No matter in the phrase that might indict the author of aficcation ot de Cc & W,, By ae 

No matter in the phrase that might indict the author of affection «6 6 6 ee . 
No matter in the phrase that might zzedste the author of affectation. . Se Aus a 3 K., S. 
One speech init I chietly loved . 6 1. 1 1 ew we ew ee Om W, D., S., St, W. 
One cAre/ speech in it I chiefly loved . 2. . 1 1 1 ew we ew ee ae a ee 


Never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall On Mars’s armour . . 2. 6 « C. & W.,S., WwW. 
Never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall On J/ars Ads armour... 1 ee eee Dy SU. 


Never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall On Mars’s armours . . . eae: 
Threatening the ttames With bissonrheum . . . 1. 6 ee C. & Ww. D., Ss, St., W. 
Threat'ning the fame With bissonrheum . . 2. 6. 2 6 6 ee ee K. 
They are the abstract and brief chronicles . . 2. 1. 6 6 6 e ew ee C. & W, dD. 
They are the abstracts, and brief chronicles... ; ere, Bay Oe St 3 Ww, 
Better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while vali Hive : C. & W., D., S., St, W. 
Better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you ved =. ww, , oe, the 


Could force his soul so to his own conceit That from her working all his cage wantied 

C. & W., D., S., St. W. 
Could force his soul so to his zvAo/e conceit, That from her working, all his visnwe Meanie K. 
Can you, by no drift of circumstance? . . 2. 2 ew ew) COP WD, A., Ste, W. 
Can you, by no drift of conference?. 6. 6 6 ew we ee we ee ee ee 
‘The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay. . . 2. 2. 2. e © © 2. C&W ,D., W. 
The pangs of disprized love, the law's delay. . . « 2. 2 «2 «6 ‘ a S54 


Who would fardels bear? «6. 6 1 we ew ew we we te C. & Wig Dy Sg Sh 
Who would ¢Acse fardels bear?» ww 1 ww ww ee et ee ea) at AS 
Who'd these fardels bear? www ww ww Se ee oh AE 
With this regard their currents turn awry, And lose the name of action C. ol. Diy SugShig his 
With this regard, their currents turn away, And lose the name of action. . K. 


What should such fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven? . C. & Ww, D,, S. 
What should such fellows as I do crawling between heaven andearth? . . . K., St.y W. 
That he may play the fool no where but in’s own house. . . .C. & W., D., S., os W., 


That he may play the fool no way but in’s own house . . . K. 
I have heard of your paintings too, wellenough . . . . . . & Ww. Da. S, ‘St, We’, 
I have heard of your prattdings too, wellenough . . . . 6 6 oe te K. 
God has given you one face, and you make yourselves another .... . Cc. & W,,, dD. 
God Aath given you one face, and you make yourselves another. . ... . K. 


God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves another. . . ...- , St, W., 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue. . . . . . 2. « > Oe ps D., K. 
The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue. 6 6 © 5 0 ew ew wee OS SH WY 
To have seen what | have seen, see what I see! . . 2... . . C&W, K., S., SE. 
T" have seen what I have seen, see what I see! . . ao bee a D., W. 
Which for to prevent, I have in quick determination Thus Set it down C. & W., ‘D., Sigiate 
Which to prevent, | have, in quick determination, Thus set itdown . . . . . K., W. 
I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines . . 1. . ew eo 7 CO & Wh, D., S., St, W. 
I had as lief the town-crier Aad spoke my lines. . 2. 2 6 6 ee ee ew ee CK 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus . . . .C. & W.,D., S., St, 

Nor do not saw the air too much — your hand thus . . . . . . «K, 
In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion C. &e W. oD K., W, 
In the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion. . . . . S. 
In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of your passion . . . SZ. 
It offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow C. & W., D., S., St.,W. 
It offends me to the soul to see a robustious periwig-pated fellow. . . . . . . . . KK. 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing ‘ermagant. . . C. & W., D., S., W. 
I could have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant. . . . . . « «© X., St 


ili. 


lil. 


Hii. 


ili. 


iii. 


iii. 


iii, 


iil. 


iii. 


iii. 


iil. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


Nor the gait of Christian, pagan, norman . . .. «ww 1 C.& WD, K., S., St. 
Nor the gait of Christian, pagan, or Turk .« 1. 1 ee 8 W. 
Since my dear soul was mistress of herchoice . .... .% ¢C. & W,, De Ss, ‘St, W. 
Since my dear soul was mistress of my choice . . " K. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with Saul thanks C. & W., D., S, W, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards //as ta’en withequal thanks . . . .. . K. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards /ath/ ta’en with equal thanks . . ee SE 
Even with the very comment of thy soul Observe mine uncle. . . C. & Ww, S., St., W. 
Even with the very comment of thy soul Observe wy uncle . . 2... 6 © «©. » JD. 


Even with the very comment of #zy soul Observe mine uncle. . K. 
We will both our judgements join In censure of his seeming ‘ C. & Ww. D., s., “St, W, 
We will both our judgements join Zo censure of hisseeming. . . . we ee Ss CRS 


How cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died within these two hours 

C. & W.,K., S., St. 
How cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died withiz'stwohours . . . D., W. 
Let the devil wear black, for Ill havea suit of sables . . . .C.& WD. K., S., St. 
Let the Devil wear d/ack fore I'll have asuitofsables. . . . 2. . 6. 1 +. . Wh. 
Is this a prologue, or the posy ofaring? . . 1. 6 6 6 ew ew ew ew ew CP WD, S. 
Is this a prologue, or the Joesy ofaring? . . 6. 1 we ew we ww ele Ky Sti, W. 
For women’s fear and love holds quantity . . . 1... ee ee C&W, K,, St. 
For women’s fear and love Aold quantity. . 2. 6 6. 6 we ew ee ee tl DA S,W. 
The lady protests too much. . 6 1 6 ew ew ee ee ee CW KW, 
The lady doth protesttoo much . . 1. 6 ee ew ww ee le lw we ee OD, SS. 
Let the stricken deer go weep  . «1 we ew ew ww ee te ee el COOH, Wh, 
Let the strucken deer go weep .... . es om DG Ba SSE 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: Sor runs 1s the world: away C. & W., D., K., St. 
For some must watch, while some must sleep; Zs runs the world away . . . . S., W. 
With two Provincial roses on my razed shoes . . . . . . C&W,D.,K., ‘St, Ww, 
With two provincial roses on my varsed shoes . 2 1 ee te we eee eee US 
And now reigns here A very, very—pajock . 2... 6 we ee ew C&W, DW. 
And now reigns here A very, very — Patocke . 6 6 0 6 ew ee ee we eee OK 
And now reigns here A very, very —feacock 2. 6. 2 6 6 we ew ee ee tee SS 


And now reigns here A very-very — pajock. . . > at dy se Oe 
To put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge him anit far more e choler 
r C. & W.,K., S., W. 


To put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge him ¢z¢o more choler . . . . D., St. 
You do, surely, bar the door upon your own liberty . . 2. 2 6 2) 6 C&W, D,, St. 
You do freely bar the door of your own liberty. 2 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee eee A 
You do, surely, d¢¢ bar the door upon your own liberty . 2 6. 6 ee ee ee ee SS 
You do, surely, bar the door of your own liberty . 2. 2. 6 6 ee ee ee ee hw 
Ay, but sir, ‘While the grass grows’ 2. 1. 6 6 ew ee ee ee OR, 
Ay, sir, but ‘While the grass grows’ 2. 6 6 ew ew ew ee ee ee ee DY SW. 


Ay, but ‘While the grass grows’ . 60. 6 we eee ee ee ee ee By SE 
It will discourse most eloquent music . . 6. 6 ee ee eee OP WD, S., St. 
It will discourse most excellent music . . . 2 iG Ae Ge ad ok Cae ws, ee Sg es 
Though you can fret me, yet you cannot play dpon MG ae Her he @ 6a Ger EF, 


Though you can fret we, you cannot play uponme .... .. » D.. K., S, St., W, 
Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of acamel? . . . 1. . CO & W., D., S. 
Do you see ¢haZ cloud, that’s almost in shape “ke acamel? . 2. . 1 ew we ee OK, 
Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape /ézte acamel? . . . . . 1.) SUA, W. 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest The lives of many . C. & W., D., S., St, W 
That spirit, upon whose sférzt depend and rest The livesof many . . ...... XK. 
I’ll sconce me even here . 2. 1 6 we ee et ee wt lt lw le ew hl W, DS. 
I'll selence me e’en here 2 2 1 1 ww tw ew ww lw wt lw tw ww Key SH, Ww. 
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li, 4. 
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iil, 4. 
ill, ¢. 
ill, 4. 
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iit, 4. 
ili, 4. 
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iv. oo. 
IV. od. 
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iv. ¥. 
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lV. 3s 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
iv. 5. 
iv. §. 
iv. §. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF 


Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue . . . . 6 6 « 
Go, go, you question with az idle tongue. .« .« «6 «6 eo 

If damned custom have not brassed itso . 6 1 6 6 8 ees 
If damned custom have not édrazed itso 2. 6. kee 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command. . . . . 

An eye like Mars, to threaten oy command . . . . 


Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, Starts up, and stands anend . . 

Your bedded hair, like lite in excrements, Starts up, and stands oz end . . . 
and stands onend . . . ‘ 
Your bedded Aazrs, like iife in excrements, Start up, and stand onend. . . . . . FV, 


Your bedded har, like life in excrements, Start up, 


Lest with this piteous action you convert My stern effects 

Lest with this piteous action you convert My stern affects... 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within’ 2... 1. ee 
WAdles rank corruption, mining all within) 2. 0. 4 
Do not spread the compost on the weeds, To make them eaves ‘ 
Do not spread the compost o’ev the weeds, To make them rank . 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, Of habits devil 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat Of Aadst’s evil . 
That monster, Custom, who all sense doth eat, O/f Aadits’ devil . 
And either... . the devil, or throw him out. . 

And either master the devil, or throw him out... 

And master the devil, or throw him out... . 6 we ew ee 
And either curd the devil, or throw him out... 2. eee 
Tis the sport to have the enginer Hoist with his own petar . . 
*T is the sport, to have the exewueer Hoist with his own petar 
Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend . . . . . . 
Mad as the seas and wind, when both contend. . . . . . - 
Whips out his rapier, cries, ‘A rat,arat!’ . . 2. 2. 2. . 6 
He whips Ars rapier out, andcries, Arat! arat!. . 2... 
In this brainish apprehension . . 2. 2. 6 6 2 8 et ee 
In Avs brainish apprehension... ae ee ae ae ee ee 
Cail up our wisest friends; And let them ‘knew esa 
Call up our wisest friends; Zo let them know. . . . . « . 
He keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw. 

He keeps them, like an ape doth nuts, in the corner of his j fw 
Where is Polonius?—In heaven; send hitherto see .. . 
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DENMARK (continued). 


C&W, D.,S., St, W. 
Ce Oe, 

so eRe - St, W. 

(C&W. DS. St, W. 
Metis aur a K. 

C&W. 


DS, 
ys 


C.& W., D., K., St, W 
1. Oe W,D., IV. 
a k., . St. 
C&W, dD. St, W. 

; K. 
C&W. D, K. 

oe SW. 

fds Hy. be SE 

ok he ee CHET, 
fe tds et. MRD ah oe ADE 
Gnostic WARS 
fo 2s ataoen oe dbo Gey IER 
C&W, D., St, W. 
ge hee - 

C&W. Dy Sx St, 
Ce eo ae x. 
2 C&W, D., 

sw, a Rig SEs 7 
C&W, D., S, St 
Se Re ee KW. 

C&W, D,K,S.,W 

a. St. 


C&W, D., KW, 
bd Ron a Aaah 
ote wl Oe AE 


Where is Polonius ? — In heaven: send thither to see & Diy Rig Sag cShig AV, 
Which imports at full, By letters congruing to that effect ‘ aC. & IF, 
Which imports at full, By letters conjuring to that effect ‘ D, K,S., St., W. 
Would make one think there might be thought. . . . . . C. & IW., D., S., eae IW. 
Would make one think there wou/d be thought . . . ee Oe se 
Larded with sweet flowers; Which bewept to the grave dia os a Fe a & W,, oD 

Larded with sweet flowers; Which bewept to the grave did nof go... . a! ie 
Larded aé/ with sweet flowers ; Which bewept to the grave did go ‘ i S of 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But in battalions . C. ge WW. K., W, 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But in dattadias ae St, 


Necessity, of matter beggared, Will nothing stick our person to arraign 


Necessity, of matter beggared, Will nothing stick our Jersons to arraign . 


Eats not the flats with nore impetuous haste 
Eats not the flats with more zaArtious haste 
Thy madness shall be paid by weight, 


Till our scale ‘cen the bean ‘ 
Thy madness shall be paid by weight, Till our scale turns the beam . . we. 


C. & WW", D., Sy St., W, 
a K. 
eC, & Wo Da Ss, ‘St, iW, 


e e e . ° K. 
C&W. D., St. 
K,W. 


Thy madness shall be paid w/# weight, Till our scale turn the beam . . 2. 1. e 2. OS 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


And in his grave rained manyatear . . 2. 6 2 © © © ee ew ew C&W,D.,, W. 


And om his grave vains many atear . . 6 « «© «© © © « K., S., St. 
We may call it herb-grace o’ Sundays. . . . 6 «© «© «© « C & W,, 'D., K., ‘St, W. 
We may call it, herd of grace o’ Sundays. . . .« 6 «© © © «© S 
His beard was as white assnow. . . 2. « © « © « «© eo « C. & W,, D., ‘Ss. W, 
His deard as white assnow . . 4. 1 6 6 @ eh ee a AR ye, 
I must commune with your grief. . . . . 2 se 


Ae mee C. & W., 'D. S., Sti, W. 
I must common with your grief . . 1 6 ew ee we tw K. 
He grew unto hisseat . . 2 1 6 6 ee ew oe ew we ew C. & W,, D., ee W. 


He grew izfohis seat . 2. 6 1 6 6 ew ee te we je. ASE 
So far he topped my thought . . . . 1. 6 1 6 we ew oe ¢. & Ww. D. S., St, W. 
So far he assed my thought . . . 2. 6. 6 6 1 ew ew we ‘ K. 


The scrimers of their nation . . 1. 6 6 0 we ew ew ew ew C. & W., D,, K., S, St. 
Th escrimeurs of their nation . 2. 6. 6. 6 6 8 8 ew eh ew ee ee ee ww Hh, 
We ’ll make a solemn wager on yourcunnings. . . .. . C& W.,D., S., St, W. 
We ’ll make a solemn wager on your commings . . iS. By ew ae Gah we, tS 
If he by chance escape your venomed stuck. . . . _C.& W., D., K., S., St. 
If he by chance escape your venomed tuck . . 2 W. 
There is a willow grows aslanta brook .... . 
There is a willow grows aslant the brook . . . « « ‘ 
There is a willow grows ascauntabrook. . . bu ia a a d 

A speech of fire, that fain would blaze, But that this folly douts it — C&W, D., K., W. 


te ee OP W,D,, KR. 


A speech of fire, that fain would blaze, But that this folly drowzs it 
The,crowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian burial. . . . 
The crowner hath sa¢e on her, and finds it @ christian burial . 2. 2. 1. 1 1 te ew ee 

The crowner hath saze on her, and finds it christian burial. 2. 6. 1 6 0 se ew ee SS 
The crowner hath se? on her, and finds it Christian burial . .). . 2 2 2. 1 . WM. 
An act hath three branches ; it is, toact, todo, toperform ...... C&W, D. 
An act hath three branches ; it is, to act, todo, aad to perform . . K., S., St., W. 
Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave-making ? ? C. &W.,, D., St. W. 
Hath this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at graveemaking?. .. . K. 


Has this fellow no feeling of his business? a’ sings 7% grave-making . . S. 
Age, with his stealing steps, Hath clawed mein hisclutch. . . . C. & W,, D., S, W., 
Age, with his stealing steps, Hath caught mein hisclutch . . : ‘ K., St. 


It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now 0 fercreaches oe ee C. & W., D. 
It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass o’'er-offices. «© 2 «6 «© «© « « we KK, 
This might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now o’erreaches . . . . . Si, W. 
This might be the pate of a politician, which this ass o’er-reaches . 2... 6 1 ee Sh 
One that would circumvent God. . . 2. 1 « © © we ew ew ew C&W, D., S., W. 
One that coudd circumvent God . . 2. 1 1 ee eo et ee ee tw ww OK, SO, 
Here ’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to see " ta: te a we OPO, Dy Sh I, 
Here’s fine revolution, / we had the trick tosee’t 2. 2. 6. 2. 6 6 ee ee) KK, SE. 
Why may not that be the skull ofa lawyer?. 2. . 2. 2+ 2 2 2 2. C&W,D.,S., W. 


~ Why might not that be the skull of alawyer? 2 2. 6. 6 ee ew ew ew ew ew ew eK, SA 


Where be his quiddities now, his quillets? 2. 6. 2 2 6 ee we we ee OW, 
Where be his guéddits now, his quillets?. 2. 2. . 2) ee we ee DK, S., St, WwW. 
These three years I have taken a note ofit 2... 2. 2 8 6 ew we ee COW, 
These three years I have taken note ofit. 2. 2. 1. 2 1 6 e 2 2. DK, S., St, W. 
How abhorred in my imagination itis! . . 2. . . 2. © «2... C&W, D.,S., St. 
How abhorred my snagination ts! . 6. 6 6 6 1 we ew K., W. 
Imperious Casar, dead and turnedtoclay . . . . . 2. + 6 « C. & W,, D. S., St. 
Imperial Cxsar, dead, andturnedtoclay . - . 2. 1. « 6 «© © «© «© « ‘ K., Ww, 
Here she is allowed her virgin crants . . . »« + © «© © «© «© «© Ci. & W,, D., S., St. 
Here she is allowed her virgin rvifes 6. we ew ew ew ww te et tl ele CK, Wh, 


Act 


Vv. 


Se. 


I. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. IO2I 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK (continued). 


We should profane the service of the dead To sing a requiem and such rest to her 

C. & W., D., S., Se. 
We should profane the service of the dead, To sing sage requiem, and such rest toher. A. 
We should profane the service of the dead, To sing such requiem, and such rest toher. W. 
I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, And not have strewed thy grave 


C. & W., D. 

I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, And not 2’ Aave strewed thy grave 
K., S., Sty W. 
Rashly, And praised be rashness forit . . ..... 2 -C&@W,D.,S., St, W. 
Rashly, And praise be rashness forit. . . ‘ K. 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, When o our deep plots do pall “©. & w., Ss, Ww, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, When our deep plots do faz7. . . . . dD. 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, When our dear plots do pall. . . . . K ue 
An exact command, Larded with many several sorts of reasons . . .C.& W., D., S., W. 
An exact command, Larded with many several sorts of reason . . 1. 1 1 ew) OK, SB. 


As love between them like the palm might flourish . . . . .. C&@W,D.,S., W. 
As love between them as the palm shou/d flourish. . . 2. 2. 6 2 1 oe ee ew Ky SOL 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities . . 2. 2. 2 1 1 ee se C& WD, K., St. 


And stand a co-mere ’tween their amities . . . 2. + © © © © © © © S. 
And stand a cement 'tween their amities . eo Be et em on Se RO a GS . . WwW. 
And many such-like ‘As’es of great charge . . - - 2 6 ee we ew ew OL HW, 
And many such-like as’s of great charge . . . os « « Dy Ky S., St, W. 
But yet methinks it is very sultry and hot for my coniplexion oe eo ew C&W. D., W. 
Methinks it is very sultry, and hot for my complexion . .... . oo Se BSE 
But yet, methinks, it is very sultry and 4of ; oy my complexion . : pe tee 3 S. 
And yet but yaw neither, in respect of his quick sail . . . 2. 2 C&W, St. 
And ¢¢ but yaw neither, in respect of his quick sail. : i te Dy Se, 
And yet but vaw neither, in respect of his quick sail. . . . . . a ee era S 
More german to the matter, if we could carry cannon by our sides _ . C.& W., K., St. 
More germane to the matter, if we could carry cannon by our sides... ‘ « 2 D: 
More german to the matter, if we could carry @ cannon by our sides. Sih. 
I will win for him an I can; if not, I will gain nothing . C.& W., D. 
I will win for him ¢/I can; if not, I will gain nothing . ie) en ee JEP ee a Pe age 
I will win for him ¢/I can; if not, 7’ gain nothing. . . ...... St, W. 
Through the most fond and winnowed opinions ........+e. C& & W., K. 
Through the most /aanaed and winnowed opinions ... . ~ » OD, S., St, M. 
If your mind dislike any thing, obey it. . . . 2. ». « « » C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
If your mind dislike any thing, obey. . . 2. «© © © © © « K. 
Since no man has aught of what he leaves . . . . 1. . C. & W., D. K., ‘St. “ge Me 


Since no man, of aught he leaves, knows . e. vie As i, Se Ses Bee 
How I am punished With sore distraction . . 2. . ». + © »« « « Cc & W., D, Ww. 


vy 


How I am punished With a sore distraction. . . . . © 2. » us o5 K, S., Sé. 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens toearth. . . ... . C. & W., D., "St, Ww, 
The cannons to the heavens, the Aeaven to earth . . #5 _K, S. 


What a wounded name, Things standing thus unknown, ‘shall live behind: me 2 
C.& W., D., Ku, S., St. 
What a wounded name Things standing thus unknown shall éave behind me?. . . . W. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


KING LEAR. 


Equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make choice 
Qualities are so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make choice . 


I have, sir, a son by order of law, some year elder than this 
I have a son, sir, by order of law, some year elder than this 
I love you more than words can wield the matter . 
I love you more than word can wield the matter . 
I am made Of the self-same metal that my sister is 
I’m made of that self metal as my sister. 6. 6 6 wk es 
I am made of that self metal as my sister. . . . 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses 
Which the most spacious sphere of sense possesses 
I am sure, my love’s More richer than my tongue... . 
I am sure, my love ’s More fonderous than my tongue 
Now, our joy, Although the last, not least . . . 0... 
Now, our joy, Although ovr last, not least . 
Now, our joy, Although our last and least oe Se be 
Mend your speech a little, Lest it may mar your fortunes 
Mend your speech a little, Lest yor may mar your fortunes 
To plainness honour’s bound, When majesty stoops to folly 
To plainness honour’s bound, When majesty /fad/s to folly . 
Whose low sound Reverbs no hollowness. 
Whose low sounds Reverb no hollowness . 


Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow Upon thy foul Aiscace F 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow Upon he foul disease . 
Kill thy physician, and ¢hy fee bestow Upon ¢he foul disease . 
Election makes not up on such conditions ....... 
Election makes not up zz such conditions. . . . . . . . 
Balm of your age, Most best, most dearest . . . . . ss 
Balm of your age, Most best, most deav’st . 2. 1. ee ee 
Balm of your age, The best, the dearest . . 2. 2 1 1 ew 
Or your fore-vouched affection Fall’n intotaint . . .. . 
Or your fore-vouched affection Fa// into taint . . ‘ : 
A faith that reason without miracle Could never slau inme . 
A faith that reason without miracle Shoudd never plant.in me. 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue As I am glad I have not 


° e e ° 


C. & W., D., S., St. 


; K., W. 
1. OS Wh, St. 

.D., K., S., W. 
C&W, Da, S.y Sty W. 
5. er vat og, Os K. 
i ae we OO 


1. Ky S, St, W. 
C.& Wy Dy K. St W. 


S. 

. C. & Ww, D., S, ‘St, W. 
ee . cae HES 

OS ioe, Ie, ee 
eo D., St 

K., S., W. 

C&W, D., S., St. 
ee Ww. 

«9 O4., W, 


A still-soliciting eve, and such a tongue That I am glad I have not . 


Love ’s not love When it is mingled with regards . . .. . 
Love ts not love When it is mingled with respects, . 2. 6 
Love ’s not love When it is mingled with resfects. 2. 1. 
Use well our father: To your professed bosoms I commit him 
Love well our father: To your professed bosoms I commit him 
Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides . . . . . 
Time shall unfold what slighted cunning hides. . . . 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides . . . . . 
Who covers faults at last wth shame derides . . 1. 1 2 . 
Who cover-fanlts at last with shame derides . . .... 
It is not a little I have to say ee ee ae a ee a 
It is not “ttle Thavetosay. . ; ar 
The observation we have made of i it hath not eed little . es 
The observation we have made of it Aath been little . 1. 1 
Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this business? . . 
Has he never defore sounded you in this business? . . . 
Ffas he never heretofore sounded you in this business? . . . 
Hath he never de/ove sounded you in this business? . . . 


; ase 
_ erate. 
1. C&W, S., St. 
1... DK, Wh. 
ti OW, 
. DK, S., St, W. 
C.& W.,D., St, W. 
te CWS. 
. DK, St, W. 
& W.,D., S., St. W 
. C&W, St 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


KING LEAR (continued). 
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We mike guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars C. & W., D., S., St., W. 


We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and stars. 

And pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy . .. 
Pat he comes lke the catastrophe of the old comedy. . 2... . 
Pat: he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy . . . . . 
Found you no displeasure in him by word or countenance? =, 
Found you no displeasure in him by word sor countenance? . 
Till some litte time hath qualified the heat of lis displeasure . 
Untid some little time hath qualified the heat of his displeasure . . . 
Tam no honest man if there be any good meaning towards you . . . 
I am no honest man if there be any good meaning foward you , 

If but as well I other accents borrow, That can my speech aeliae oe 
If but as well I other accents borrow, That can my speech diffuse . 
Fools had ne’er less witin a year. 1. 6. 6 1 6 ee ew we 
Fools had ne'er less grace in a year. ‘ 
Wise men are grown foppish, ‘They know fot how hens wits 6 wear 
Wise men are grown foppish, A vd know not how their wits to wear 


Ce — 


K. 
C.& W., S., Sty W. 
D. 

C.& W.,K., S., W. 
D., St. 
D,K.,S., W. 

® wo ac SK 
C&eV,s,W 
2. DAK. St 
on OOW. 
D., K., S. St., W. 
eH. 

D., KS, St, W. 


Oe. 
D., K., S., St, W. 


The hedze-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That it’s had it head bit off by it young C. é IV., St. 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That r# had z¢s head bit off by z#s voung D., X., S. 


The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That z¢ had it head bit off by it young 


Make use of that good wisdom, Whereof I know you are fraught . . 
Make use of that good wisdom, Whereof I know you're fraught. . . 
Make use of your good wisdom, Whereof I know you are fraught . . 
Put away These dispositions, that of late transform you . 5 3 
Put away These dispositions, wich of late ‘ransport you. . . ss 
Put away These dispositions, wAésch of late transform vou 
His notion weakens, his discernings Are lethargied 

His notion weakens, ov his discernings Are lethargied 
Much o’ the savour Of other your new pranks 

Much o’ the favour Of other your new pranks. . . 2... 
As you are old and reverend, you should be wise. . 2. . 
As you are old and reverend, should be wise... é 
Such men as may besort your age, And know themselves and’ you. 
Such men as may besort your age, /#’Azch know themselves and you 
That, like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature . . . . 
HAuch, like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature . . . 
Never afflict yourself to know the cause . . . 6 6 eo 
Never aftlict yourself to know more of tf... «3 
Let his disposition have that scope That dotage gives th. 

Let his disposition have that scope As dotage givesit . . 


Let me stiil take away the harms I fear, Not fear still to be taken, C. & Ww, D. K., ‘St, W, 


Let me still take away the harms I fear, Not fear still to be harmed 
Thy wit shall ne’er go slipeshod . . 1 2 8 6 6 ew ww ew te 
Thy wit shall 20¢ go slip-shod . ae ee ee ee 


Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ the middle on’s ‘face? a AC, 


Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ the middle of one's face? . 

Thou canst of tell, why one’s nose stands z# the middle of his face? 

Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side's nose . . . . . a aie 
Why, to keep one’s eyes of either stde one’s nose. . 7 we et 
Why, to keep Ags eyes om either side his nose . . 2. 2 6 ee ee 
Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side Avs nose. . . . 
Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been wise. . . . 
Thou shouldst not have been old d¢/ove thou hadst been wise. . . . 


e VW, 
Ci & W,, S., St. 
je Ds 


Kh. 
| Cew,D. 


Ae K., St. 
or ft Sa WW 
C.& W., K., St. 

.. DS. Ww. 
C&W, D.,K.,S. 
we Shy Wy 
C&W, S., St. 

. Dd. K., W. 

C.& W., S. 

. DK, Sty W. 
C&W, 

6s DR iG Sie 
C.& W., Dy S4 St, W. 
K. 

C&W, D.,S., St, W. 
K. 

a s. 
C&W. 


D., Ky Sy Sty W. 
& W., D., St, W. 
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C& W.,D., W. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS, 


KING LEAR (continued). 


Conjuring the moon To stand auspicious mistress . . . . « 2 »« C.& W.,D., St., W. 
Conjuring the moon To stand 42s auspicious mistress. . . . 2... .... . K&S. 
My old heart is cracked, is cracked! . . 2. 2. 2 6 © © © © 39 © © ow pCi & W. 
My old heart is cracked, z#’s cracked!. . . 2. «© 2 «© 6 « D., K. 
Bestow Your needful counsel to our business . ......C&W, 
Bestow Your needful counsel to our businesses . «6 5 0 ew te we ee en 
A lily-livered, action-taking knave, awhoreson. . . . «2. 6 2 2s «eC &Ww,,S., W. 
A lily-livered, action-taking, whoreson . ‘ D., K., St. 
A painter could not have made him so ill, though he had ‘beet but two hours at the trade C. & Wy. 
A painter could not have made him so ill, though ¢key had been but two hours a’ the trade D., JV. 
A painter could not have made him so ill, though ¢key had been but two hours at the trade 


K., S., St. 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods. . . ....-C&W,D,K.,S., W. 
Bring oil to fire, snow to ‘Re colder moods .......-. 
What’s his offence? — His countenance likes me not. . ... . ¢ & W., D., ‘Se. 4 
What ts his fault ?— His countenance likes me not. . . . elm “ee = 
Struck me with her tongue, Most serpent-like . . ... . .C. & Ww. Di; Sis ‘St. 1p W. 
Strook me with her tongue, Most serpent-like . . . K. 


All the stored vengeances of heaven fal! On her jaeratetul top! ‘ ¢ & W., D,, K. S., St. 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall On her ungratefultop! . . . . 2. «© 2. eM 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give Thee o’er to harshness C. & W., D., K. St.y W. 
Thy ¢ender-hearted nature shall not give Thee o’er to harshness . . S. 
If your sweet sway Allow obedience, if yourselves are old . . . .C, & W., D. ‘St, W. 
If your sweet sway Allow obedience, if you yourselves areold. . . . 1. . es eo K ig 
Man’s life ’s as cheap as beast’s ae cl sot 900 Se ey Ga ee NOY Ba a G , CL & W.~ 
Man’s life zs cheap as beast’s . . . . Se gs va och é i ts D., K., S., St., W. 
The night comes on, and the bleak winds Do sorely ruffle woe C. & W., D., S., St. W. 
The night comes on, and the 4ég4 winds Do sorely ruffle ; K. 
Who's there, besides foul weather ?— One minded like the weather C. & W,, D., K, AYA 
Who’s kere, beside foul weather ?— One minded like the weather . . . . 
Contending with the fretfulelement. . 2. 2. 2. 1. 2 1 ew we ew ew ew we OO Wh, 
Contending with the fretful elements . 2. . 1. 2 6 «© oe 2 ew 2 st Dy 
That their great stars Throned andset high. . . . .. 2. .C.&W,, Ww 
That their great stars Throne and sethigh . . 2. 1. 1. 1 ee ew ew ew ew ee ele CD 
Smite flat the thick rotundity 0’ the world! . 2. 2 1. 2 6 ew ew ew ew ew ee CO Wh, 

WwW 

WwW 


ey 
§ 


Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! . . 2... . eee DK, S, St, 
Here’s a night pities neither wise man nor fool. . . . . 2 2 eo © ew ee Oi & 
Here's a night pities neither wise men nor fools . . 1. 6 « «© 6 + a K., S., St., W. 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue. . 2. 2. 2. 2 ee . + C..& if 
Thou perjured, and thou simular of virtue . . 5 Dy K., G., St, 
This hard house — More harder than the stones whereof tj is aised C. &e W., D., K., Ss 
This hard house — More hard than ts the stone whereof’tis raised . . . . . . Sy W. 
The art of our necessities is strange, That can make vile things precious C. & W., D., s, W, 
The art of our necessities is strange, 4 #d@ can make vile things precious . . . . K., S¢. 
He that has and a little tinywit . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 ee ew ewe COW D,K., S., St. 
He that Aas alittle tiny wit . 2. 2. 6. 1 6 ew ew et et . ‘ W. 
For the rain it raineth every day. . 2. 1. 6 1 6 6 es te ee we eh C. & W., W. 
Though the rain it raineth every day . . . . bee o, a 6 DS Beg Sa Sh 
When slanders do not live in tongues ; Nor cuipurses come not to throngs 

C.& W,K.,S., St., W. 
When slanders do not live in tongues; Nor cutpurses cometothrongs ...... BD. 
There is some strange thing toward. . 2 6 0's 6 ee ew ew ew COW, DS, W. 
There is strange thingstoward . . 6 6 6 © © eo © te te ew et ww ww) Ky SB. 


Act Se. 


iii 3. 


iii. 5 
hi 6. 
m. = 6. 
iii, 6 
mn. = 6. 
iv. 1 
iv. 8 
iv. 2 
iv. 2 
iv. 3 
iv. 3 
iv. 5 
iv. 6. 
iv. 6. 
iv. 6 
iv. 6. 
iv. 6. 
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KING LEAR (continued). 


This seems a fair deserving . . . . 1. 6 1 es ee ee C&Ww,kK.,S., St., W. 


This seems a fair discerning . . Be tee ge Se tale Gin sg: ie, EO Be ee 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the told wind: we ew ew COO WD, S., St, W. 
Through the sharp hawthorn blow the winds . . 1. 1. 1 6 6 1 ee we ee ew 
Keep thy word justly. . 2... 2. 1. ee ew ee ew ew CO & Wh, D,, S., St, W. 
Keep thy word's justice «1 1 1 1 ew et et K. 
Wine loved I deeply. . . . . . 2 1 1 eo we we ew C. & W,, 'D, S., ‘St. , Ww. 
Wine loved I dearly . .. ee Ss ‘ K. 


Whipped from tithing to tithing, aid stock:ponithed:, B Geh ge Rye eh See C. & Ww, Dd. 
Whipped from tything to tything, and stocked, punished . . . .. . K.,S., St, W. 
Truth to tell thee, The grief hath crazed my wits . . . 2... . « — ¢ & W, 
True to tell thee, The grief hath crazed my wits . . oe D., K., S St., W. 
This is the letter he spoke of, which approves him an intelligent party C. & Ww, , D. S., Sz, 
This is the letter which he spoke of, which approves him an intelligent party . . K 1 W. 
All the power of his wits have given way to his impatience ee ee “Ct WD, St. 


All the power of his wits Aas given way to his impatience . . i (say Sep HG 
He ’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse’s health C & W,, D., K., "St, W. 
He ’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse’s keels . . S. 
This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses ..... . C. o W., K., Ss, St. 
This rest might yet have balmed thy broken simews . . 2. 1. 1. 1. ‘ D., W. 
False opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee . . ..... . C. : & W., St., W. 
False opinion, whose wrong thoughts defile thee . . . . g far te dg Mees SS), 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects Prove our commodities C. & W., D., K., St., W7. 
Our seeds secure us, and our mere defects Prove our commodities . . . S. 


Thou whom the heavens’ plagues Have humbled to all strokes . . . C. . & Ww. 5 D., St, 
You whom the heaven’s plagues Have humbled to all strokes . ...... 2.2. «4 
Thou whom the Aeaven’s plagues Have humbled to all strokes . . 2. . 2. 1. 1. SW. 
Whose reverence even the head-lugged bear would lick. . . . 2. 1. .C.& W,K., St. 
Whose reverence the head-lugged bear would lick. . . . . D., S., W. 
Thou changed and self-covered thing . . . . .... C. & W., ‘D., K., St., W. 
Thou changed and /alse-covered thing in? ad da te! el as es me S. 
Her smiles and tears Were likea better way . . . . 1. 2. s+ 2 ew C & W. 
Her smiles and tears Were like a better day . . . . . +. 1. . + wee D., K., St. 
Her smiles and tears Were Jike ;—a better way . .... - Be gh by Se oe S. 
Her smiles and tears Were like a better May ..... - W, 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers . . . . . . C & W., D, S, ‘St, Ww, 


Who sometimes, in his better tune, remembers. . . . . - . toe K. 
She gave strange ceillades . 2. 1. 1 1 ww ee ee te ee he .C. & Ww, 
She gave strange a@illiads . 2 1 1 1 ew we ee tt ee D. 
She gave strange a@iliads ... te Gt cae Ap ve, . % K, Ss, ‘St, Ww, 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude ae er ee ee Cc & W., D., K., St, W. 
Ten masts at eche make not the altitude . . Ss. 


To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to every thing that I said fo : ‘Ay? and ‘no’ ‘too was no ‘good divinity 
C. & W., D., St. 
To say ay, and no, to every thing J said! — Ay and no too was no good divinity. K., S. 
To say ay and no to every thing I said ay and no to was no good divinity . .. . Ww. 
Whose face between her forks presages snow . . ....... C&W, D., St. 
Whose face between her forks Jresageth snow. . . oe.» Aang Sig 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten: - imagination 
C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary ; sweeten my imagination ..... . K. 
Were all the letters suns, I could notseeone ........ C& W.,D.,S., W. 
Were all ¢dy letters suns, I could not see. 2. 1 1 wwe tw et ee Ge ee ARS 
Were all the letters suns, I could not see ww ww ww wt ww ww tw ww SK, 
65 


Act Se. 
iv. 6. 
lv. 6, 
iv. 6. 
a 2 
iv. 7. 
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v. I. 
Vv. 3. 
Vv. 3. 
Vv. 3. 
Vv. 3 
Vv. 3 
Vv. 3. 
Vv. 36 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


KING LEAR. |§ (continued). 


Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it . .-. . . . « «© C.& W,,D., St, W. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it . . . 1. 2. 6 6 we ew ee. KS. 
Let me have surgeons; I am cut tothe brains. . . . 2... 6 1 «Ci & W,K., St. 
Let me have a surgeon; Tamcuttothe brains . ......2...: DiS, W. 
I will die bravely, like a bridegroom . . . 2. 2. 6 2s 6 + ew ew ee C&W, 

I will die bravely, like a smug bridegroom .. . b> Ho, 1g ae a es Dwg ey 

In the heaviness of his sleep We put fresh earnients’c on him oe 8 4 CO, S., 

In the heaviness of sleep We put fresh garmentson him ....... D., K., 
Was this a face To be opposed against the warring winds?. . . . C.& W., D., St, 
Was this a face To be opposed against the jarring winds?. . . We. 


Was this a face To be exposed against the warring winds?. . . 
These domestic and particular broils Are not the question here C. & Ww. Ds K., ‘St. 4 
These domestic and particular broils Are not Zo question here. . ‘ 
Let’s then determine With the ancient of war on our proceedings . . ¢ & Ww, D. "9 
Let ’s then determine With the ancient of war on our proceeding . . 

Let us then determine With the ancient of war on our proceedings . . . 
Let us then determine With ¢#’ ancient of war on our proceeding . . . 1. 1. wes 
I'll prove it on thy heart, Ere I taste bread. . 2. 1. 1. 1... C&W, D.,S., W. 


RRoRo a aN BLEEL 


I°ll make it on thy heart, Ere I taste bread. . . . . . . ~ 5 K., St. 
Yet am I noble as the adversary Icometocope ....... C. & Ww. D., St., W. 
Yet am I noble as the adversary I come to cope withal. . . ... ue te: a K,, S. 
It is the privilege of mine honours . . . . 1. 1. 2 ee ew ew ee we & W., D., St. 
It is my privilege, the privilege of mine honours . . K., S., W. 
From the extremest upward of thy head To the descent and dust ‘below thy foot C. & W., St. 


From ¢#’ extremest upward of thy head To the descent and dust below thy foot . .D., W. 
From the extremest upward of thy head, To the descent and dust below thy feet. . . K. 
From the extremest upward of thy head, To the descent and dust deneath thy feet. . S. 
That we the pain of death would hourly die Rather than die at once C. & W.,X., St., W. 
That with the pain of death we ’d hourly die Rather than die at once... . . 

Whilst I was big in clamour came thereinaman. ....... -C&W.,K., St 
Whilst I was big in clamour, came there aman .. . coe eee De Sal, 
He hates him much That would upon the rack of this tough world . — ~— C&W, 
He hates Aime That would upon the rack of this tough world. . . . D., K., S, St. W. 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE. 
Tush! never tell me; I take it much unkindly . . ... ... .C.& W,D., St, 


Never tell me, 7 take it much unkindly . . . 2. 2. 2. 2 se © ee ee é 
And, in conclusion, Nonsuits my mediators. . . 2...» «6 . C. & ne D., St., W. 
Nonsuits my mediators . . . OA igs, 6. SO ade Se ee _«K., S. 
A fellow almost damned in a fair wife be es oe Be aS Se ¢. & W., D., K., S., St 
A fellow almost damned in a fair wise. . W. 


Unless the bookish theoric, Wherein the toged ‘consulsc can propose Me masterly a as he 
C. & W., D., S. 


Unless the bookish theoric, Wherein the zongued consuls can propose As masterly as he 


K., St., W. 
The native act and figure of my heart In compliment extern . . . C. & W., D., St., W. 
The native act and figure of my heart In complement extern. . . es ae K., S. 
What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe! . . .... .C. & Ww, D., S., Sty W. 
What a /a// Fortune does the Thick-lips owe! . . . . é ; K. 


Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come To start my Biiet a: Sy ¢. & W., D., S, ‘St, W. 
Upon malicious kaavery, dost thou come To start my quiet . . . . . ..-.. K. 


Act Se. 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE (continued). 


Though I do hate himasI dohell-pains. . . . .... C&W,D.,K., ks W. 
Though I do hate him as I do Aed's paims . . @-. WS 
Is there not charms By which the property of youth ai maidhood May be abused? a 

C. & W., D., S., W. 
Are there not charms By which the property of youth and maidhood May be abused > K., St. 
I lack i iniquity Sometimes to do me service . .. . ~ ew ee C&W, D.,S., W. 


I lack iniquity Sometime to do me service . .« . . 2... =e - a ae Ee SE 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation . . .... 2... C. & W’., D., S., St. 
The wealthy curled dearv/ing of our nation . . 2. 2. 1 2 ee ee K. 


The wealthy curled deavdings of our nation. . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee Wh 
With drugs or minerals That weaken motion . . .......-.-C&W,D,K. 
With drugs or minerals That watem motion . . . 2 2 6 6 ew ew ew Sy SAW. 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle. . . . .... CO&W,,D.,S., W. 
More than pertains to feats of droz/s and battle. . . . - - Sie es oe e. ESS 
Without more wider and more overt test Than these thin habits, ~ C&W. D., K., St. 
Without more certain and more overt test, 7Aeseavethin habits . . .... .S.,W 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, That I have passed . . . . . .C.& W.,D.,S., St., W. 
The battles, sieges, fortune, That I have passed . . ... . K. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances. . . 2. . «© © «© + C. & Ww, D., ‘St, Ww, 
Wherein I sfoke of most disastrous chances. . . « + 2 2 ee ; ‘ _K. > Se 
And portance in my travels’ history. . . 2. «© © © © © © «© «© «© © « C. & W., D. 
And fortance. In my traveller's history .« . 6 © 6 6 © © © © © © © ew we K 
And portance in my fvaveller’shistory. 2. 2. 6 © © © © © © © we we we S. 
And portance in my fravel’shistory. . . . . » « «© « « oa ‘St, W. 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process . ... . C. & W,, 'D., S., St, W. 
(It was my hint to speak,) such was my process. . . . 2. « « K. 
This to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline . . . . . 6 s C. & Ww. D., ‘St, W. 


These things to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline . . i wey Sy 
Opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects . . . 6. . + + « C. & W., D: Sis ‘St, W. 
Opinion, a more sovereign mistress of effects . . . i ee TE 


To comply with heat — the young affects In me defunct - _ and proper satisfaction 

C. & W., D., S., St. 
To comply with heat the young affects, In »#y defunct and proper satisfaction . . ., W. 
My speculative and officed instruments . . 2. 2. 6 1 6 6 ee ew Ci &W,,D., St. 


My speculative and officed zastrument. . 2. 6 2 © © © © ow ow ‘ K. Ge 
My speculative and active instruments. . .. . & oki -Yto @ far 8, Ge he B. 
I have but an hour Of love, of worldly matters and direction ~ 0 es C&W, D., S., W. 
I have but an hour Of love, of worldly matter and direction . . . K., St. 
Our bodies are our gardens. . . . 2. 1 6 «© © © ee ew C. & W., K., S., Sé. 
Our bodies ave gardens. . . . : ‘ D., W. 


It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt : see an 1 answerable sequestration 

C. & W., D., S., St, 
It was a violent commencement 7 Aer, and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration K., W. 
And to plume up my will In double knavery. . . . . 2... 2 2.» C&WD,S. 
And to pluine up my w//; Jn double knavery . . . 1. 2 6 6 ee ee ww Wh. 


And to plume up my w7d/, A double knavery. . . . . . . « - ; St. 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds. . . ... 4... C. & W,, K., St, W. 
The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds. . . . . .7e Ds S. 


Every minute is expectancy Of more arrivance . . . . 2. + - C. & W., D, S, ‘St, W. 
Every minute is expectancy Of more arrivancy . 6 6 2 6 6 eo te we ew we KS 
In the essential vesture of creation Doestire the ingener . . . . . C.& W,, K,, St. 
In ¢h’ essential vesture of creation Does tire the ingener. . . . . © 2 « © «© © 

In the essential vesture of creation Does tire the zxgenter . 2 6 6 2 0 0 ew ew ee CS 
In ¢/’ essential vesture of creation Does dear all excellency . . 6 «© «© «© © «0 0 e Ww. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE (continued). 


Traitors ensteeped to clog the guiltless keel. . . . . . «© w 
Traitors ensteeped to enclog the guiltless keel . . . 1 nar 
Traitors exscarped to clog the guiltless keel . . . . . . re a ee eee 
What wouldst thou write of me, if thou shouldst praise me? . .C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
What would’ st write of me if thou should’st praise me? ... . K. 
She was a wight, if ever such wight were. . . . 2... 
She was a wight, if ever such wights were... .. . 
Very good; well kissed! an excellent courtesy! . . . . 


C. & W., D., S., St. 
Po ain yen Sete 


C& W.,D., SW. 
Re St. 
C.& W., D., S., St, W. 


Very good! well kissed, avd excellent courtesy! . . .. . j K. 
Who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune?. . . . . . C & W,, D., K. » St 
Who stands so eminently in the degree of this fortune?. . . . . 5, Ww. 
A slipper and subtle knave, a finder of occasions . . . . 1. . C. be Ww, D., K., St. 
A slippery and subtle knave; a finder owf of occasions . . .. . ae =%6 : S. 
A slipper and subtle knave; a finder omt of occasion . . «6 5 6 6 i es 
She’s full of most blessed condition. . . . . 6 © «© «© « «© C. & W’., D 
She ts full of most blessed condition . . . .... K., S., St 


She ts full of most blessed conditions . . . Go oS. ae te SS Bee he, HG . . Ww. 
I will do this, if I can bring it to any opportunity Oe a ae. ea 


I will do this, if you can bring it to any ican er ee a ee ‘ KS 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature . . . . eee we ee COG Ww, KB. Su ¥. 
Is of a constant-loving, noble nature . . . 2. 1. 1 ee ee ; D., St. 


If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash . . . 1... 2... - CG. 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I fvace . 1. 1 1 1 ee ew ee 
If this poor drach of Venice, whom [trash . . . . . ae ee ee ee 


What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a parley of provocation . -C&W,,S., 
What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a parley ¢o provocation ; Me oe Se 
Whom love hath turned alinost the wrong side out . . . . . 2. 2. 2 2 C&W, 
Whom love das turned almost the wrong side out. . . . - «© + «© «© « « Ky S, 
Whom love hath turned almost the wrong side outward. . . .. . ‘ Pr 

’Fore God, they have given mea rouse already. . - . . - - 2. -C.&@W,D, 
"Fore heaven, they have given me a rouse already . & oe <deegeiny 
A soldier’s a man; Alife’s butaspan . . . «© «© © «© «© « « C. & W., D. 
A soldier’s a man; O man’s life’sbutaspan . . . . - 2 «© © «© « « « Ki, St, 
Is your Englishman so expert in his drinking? . . . . . «© . C. & W., D., 
Is your Englishman so exquisite in his drinking? . Ki, S., 
I am not drunk now; I can stand well enough, and speak well enough C. & W., Dz, S., 
I am not drunk now; I can stand well enough, and / speak well enough _K,, 
Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice. . ar A&W, D., K, S., 


Unless self-charity be sometime a vice . 
As I aman honest man, I thought you had received si some ebodily wound C. & W., D., S., ‘St, 
As I am an honest man, I had thought you had received some bodily wound ‘ 

There is more sense in thatthan in reputation. . . . . . C@&@W,D.,K,, ‘St., 
There is more offence in that than in reputation . . . ... » ; 6 
O God, that men should put an enemy intheir mouths! ... . C. & W,, Dz. Sty W, 
O that men should put an enemy in their mouths. . . . 
With j joys pleasance, revel and applause, transform ourselves. C. & W,, D., K., S., "St. 
With joy, pleasure, revel and applause, transform ourselves! . . . Ww. 
You or any man living may be drunk atatime . . . . - + « « C. & Ww, D., ‘K., W. 
You or any man living may be drunk at sometime . . . e+ Bag SK 
I am desperate of my fortunes if they check me here. . . C. & W., ‘Ds S., Sty W. 
I am desperate of my fortunes if they check me. . . . K. 
Wars must make examples Out of their best. . 1... © 


RATTLE YER TH BRE Ea: 


Cc. & W,, D. 


e e ° ee e oe 


Wars must make example Out of their best. . . . + » a a ae K., St. 
Wars must make examples Out of the best . . . . 6 « bo aa wae ee ee Ue ee, Oe 
Wars must make examples Out of key best . 2... . s « bc Ee Sip ee tae es tar’ 


A ct Se. 
iii, 3. 
ili, 3 
lil, = 3 
iii, 3 
iti. 3 
iti, = 3 
ili. 3. 
iii, 3. 
iil, = 3. 
iii, 3. 
iii, 3. 
iii, (3. 
iil, = 3. 
iii, 3. 
ii, 3. 
ii, 3. 
iii, 3. 
ili, 3. 
iil, =} 
iii 3. 
iii, 4. 
iil, 4. 
ii 4. 
iii, = 4. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. \ 1029 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE (continued). 


Full of poise and difficult weight. . 2. 6. 2 1 1 6 ee ew ew se C& WD. R., Wh. 
Full of fotze and difficulty. . . e Boa ee 
By heaven, he echves me, As if here were some mianster in his though C. &W., D., S., St., W. 
Alas! thou echoest me As if there were some monster in thy thought . . k. 
Oft my jealousy Shapes faults that arenot . . . 2. ». . . + +» C. &e W,, D., S., St. 
Of my jealousy Shapes faults that are not. 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 ee ew ew eee ee KY 
Of my jealousy SAage faults that aremot . 6. 6 ee ee ee ee ee HY 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom. 1 ww eee ew ew COW DS, Wh. 


Nor for my manhood, honesty, azd@ wisdom. . . ee ee ee ee eee ee re 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, aothine: . . C&W. D., K., S., Ww. 
Who steals my purse steals trash; "tis something-nothing . . . . St. 
By heaven, [’ll know thy thoughts . 2. . 6 2. 2 6 we et es C. & W., D., ‘Sta, W. 
/’d/ know thy thoughts .. aP Sn Go Ribs ee es ae Se hg . KK, 


By heaven, I'll know thy thawche we. Sat oy De de. Be Geng oe ete eG! TOs 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly. loves Owe & hw ace we Creer, 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet fondly loves. 2. 2. 2. 2 ee ee ee AOS 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet soundly loves . 6 6 6 ee ee ee eS 
To such exsuftlicate and blown surmises . . . . 2. 6 se ew ) C&W, D., St, W. 


To such exsufflicate and dlowed surmises . . 6 ee ee eee eee ee BS 
Is free of speech, sings, plays and dances well . . 2. . 1. 2.) CO@ W,D., St, W. 
Is free of speech, sings, plavs, and dances . . as ae a aS ae pegs 
Their best conscience Is not to leave ’t undone, bat keep? t unkiowe . C.& W., St. W. 
Their best conscience Is not to deave undone, but keepunknown, . . p SD Te is 
My speech should fall into such vile success As my thoughts aim not at C. & W, D., S., St, W. 
My speech should fall into such vile success WAich my thoughts aimed not. . . . K. 
One may smell in such a will most rank, Foul disproportion . . . C.&@W., D., s., Ww, 
One may smell in such a will most rank, Foul disproportions. . «. . K., St. 
It harmed not me: I slept the next night well, was free and merry. . ¢ & W. , D., St. 
It harmed not me: I slept the next night well, fed wed/, was free and merry. . K., S., W. 
Farewell content! Farewell the plumed troop! . . .......C0&W,D.,,S. 
Farewell content! Farewell the plumed fvoofs! . . . 2. 1 ww we ee A, St, W. 
By the worth of man’s eternal soul. 2... 1 1 we we ee COO WD, St. 
By the worth of stzte eternal soul . . . i_ hoe Se. 
O wretched fool, That livest to make thine honesty a vice ! t , C. & W,, 'D., S., St, W. 
O wretched fool, That /ov’st to make thine honesty a vice! . K. 


All my fond love thus do I blowto heaven . ......~. C. & w., D., S, ‘St, W, 
All my fond love thus / do blowto heaven . . . 1. 1. 6 1 tw ee ew te ee we KY 
Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollowcell! . . 2. 2. 6 1. ee eee C&W,,S. 


Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow Aell . . 1. we » «= ID WaeSty Ww. 
Your mind perhaps may change . . . . . 2 6 ee ee ¢. & W.,D.,S., St, W. 
Your mind may change. . . : K. 


Whose icy current and compulsive course Ne’ er feels: ‘ising ebb 1 ue. & W,, D., St. 
Whose icy current and compulsive course Ne’er deefs retiringebb . . . . 
Whose yesty current and compulsive course Ne’er feels retiring ebb . . . . 
Whose icy current and compulsive course Ne’er knows retiring ebb 
He’s a soldier, and for one to say a soldier lies, is stabbing . . .... C. 
Fle ts a soldier; and for mre to say a soldier lies, is stabbing 

He isa soldier, and for one to say a soldier lies, is stabbing 

It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. . . .. .. . « 


. ?. 
aS. 


vd 


>) 
e 
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It yet Aas felt no age, nor known no sorrow . io Se Say Oh, 
I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me. . . C. & W., D., K., St, 
I have a salt and sud/en rheum offends me : 


Should hold her loathed and his spirits should hunt After ni new dances, 
Should hold her doathy, and his spirits should hunt After new fancies. . 
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Act Se. 
iit, 4. 
iii, 4. 
iii, 4. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. o« 
iv. 
iv. 2. 
iv. : 2. 
iv. 2. 
lv. 2. 
iv. 2, 
iv. 2. 
iv. 3. 
Vv #f 
Vv. I. 
Vv. 2 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2 
v. 2, 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE (continued). 


To lose ’t or give *t away were such perdition As nothing else could match C. & W., D., K., St. 


To lose or give ’t away were such perdition As nothing else could match . . . 5, W. 
That nor my service past, nor present sorrows . . .... C& W,, D., K., S2., W. 
That netther service past, nor present Sorrows . . ‘ S. 


Let our finger ache, and it indues Our other healthful members even to that ¢ sense Of pain 
C. & W., D., S., W. 
Let our finger ache, and it endues Our other healthful members even to a sense Of pain, K., St. 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house ......... C&W,D.,S., W. 
As doth the raven o’er the zzfectious house. . . .... et, tages 
A passion most unsuiting suchaman ........ . C. & W. K., S., St., W. 
A passion most uajitting suchaman . . D. 
I never knew woman love man so. — Alas, poor rogue ! J think, i’ faith, she loves me 
C. & W., St., W. 
I never knew a woman love man so. — Alas, poor rogue! I think, i’ faith, she lovesme JD., S. 
I never knew woman love man so. — Alas, poor rogue! I think indeed she lovesme. . XK. 
Is this the nature Whom passion could not shake? . . . 1. C&W,,D.,K., St., W. 
This the noble nature Whom passion could not shake? . . . S. 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow unmoving finger at t C. & W., D., S., W, 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn To point his slow and moving fingerat!. . . . K. 
The fixed figure of the time, for Scorn To point his slow aad moving finger at! . . . St. 
That he might stick The small’st opinion on my least misuse . . . C. & W., K., S., W. 
That he might stick The small’st opinion on my great’st abuse. . . . bs i _D, Sé. 
A whip To lash the rascals naked through the world. . . . C&W, Ds K., St., W. 
A whip To lash the vasca/ naked through the world. . . .. . : 
It doth abhor me now I speak the word . . . . 2. 1 1 6 + © «© e we ow C. & W. 
It does abhor me now I speak the word . . .......2.2.d5,K.,8., 
Every day thou daffest me with some device... . .... C& W,D., St., W. 
Every day thou da/ts me with some device . . . . . : 
Every day thou dof’st me with some device. 
Expectations and comforts of sudden respect and acquaintance C. & W,, 'D. K., ‘St. = W. 
Expectations and comforts of sudden respect and acguitiance. . Ss. 
The poor soul sat sighing by asycamore tree. . . 2... Cc. & W., “Dy S, ‘St, WY. 
The poor soul sat singing by a sycamore tree . : K. 
That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, But that ny oa is better than thou know’ st 
C. & W., D., K., St.y W. 
That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, But that my coat is better than Ae ‘think’ st S. 
”[ is some mischance; thecry is very direful . . . . 2... 2 C&W,D.,S., W. 


an’ 


’T is some mischance ; the vozce is very direful. . 2. 2. . © 1 «© © © 6 © et) OK, SEZ 
Put out the light, and then put out the light. 2. 2 2. 2. 2 ee ee ee C&W, W. 
Put out the ight, — and then put out fay light . 2. 2. 1. ee ew ee ew ew ew ew ed UD, 
Put out the light, and then — Put out the fight?. 2. 6. 6 6 eo ew ww ww ee UK 
Put out the light, and shen — Put out the light! < eo, oh wes 68 Boag el ae ep 


But once put out thy light, Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature 

C. & W., D., K., St. W. 
But once put out ¢4ine, Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature . ...... *S. 
When I have plucked the rose, I cannot give it vital growth again . . . . C.& W.,D. 
When I have plucked ¢Ay rose, I cannot give it vital growth again. . . K.,S., St, W. 
Ah, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade Justice to break her sword! . . . C&M 
O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade Justice to break her sword! . .D., S., St, W. 


O balmy breath, that doth almost persuade Justice to break her sword! . . . kK. 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; No; heaven forfend!. .C. & W., D., S, ‘St, W, 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; Mo,— Heavens forfend. . . K. 


And that the affrighted globe Should yawn at alteration. . . .C. & W., D, S, ‘St. 1 W. 
And that the affrighted globe Did yawn at alteration. . . « « 2 © «© «© «© © © «© Ki 


Act Se. 
v. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
v. 2. 
v. 2. 
Vv. 2. 
v. 2. 

i. 2. 
i. 2. 
i, 2 
i 4. 
i, 5. 
i, od. 
ii, 2. 
li. 2. 
li, 2. 
il, 5. 
ii. 5. 
ii. 6. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. IO3I 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE (continued). 


It is the very error of the moon; She comes more nearer earth than she was wont 
C.& W., K., St, 

It is the very error of the moon ; She comes more near the earth than she was wont D., S., W. 

Thou hast not half that power to do me harm As I have to be hurt C. & W., D., K., "St., W. 

Thou hast not half Ae power to do me harm As I have tobe hurt... . S. 

Curse his better angel from his side, And fall to reprobation . . . . . C. & W,, S, St. 

Curse his better angel from his side, And fall to poked MBO we a a eg yg 

I peace ! No, I will speak as liberal asthe north . . we ew ew OOO Wh, D., W. 

I Aold my peace, sir? no; No, | will speak as liberal as the north. . . . . . - My Sé. 

Ll hold my peace, sir? no; 1'll bein ene liberalastheair . Bi tas 

So speaking as | think, I die, Idie. . . 

So speaking as I think, alas, I die. . . . . 

So speaking — as I think —a/as!—I die. ee a Setters “ye 

O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! Oh! Oh! ‘Oh 1 b> tae) ee oe 

O Desdemon ! dead, Desdemon! dead! O! . eras Se. Bet 

O Desdemon ! dead Desdemon! dead. Oh, oh . . 

O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead? Dead? O! O! 01. 

O Desdemon! dead, Desdemton! dead! O! Ol . «. « «© « 

O Desdemon! dead! Desdemon! dead! O!. ‘ 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinal gum . 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their med’ cinablegum . . . . . . D., St, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees Their medicinable gum . « «© 6 + 6 © 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Our worser thoughts heavens mend! . . . ..... . - C&W ,D,,K.,S., W. 
Our worser thoughts Aeaven mend! . . a . ; St. 
Then we bring forth weeds, When our quick sae lie still alae a C. & W,, D., S, W, 
Then we bring forth weeds, When our quick winds lie still . . 1. . 1...) KG, St. 
What our contempt doth often hurl from us, We wish it ours again «ee CC. OW, St 
What our benedict do often hurl from us, We wish it ours again . . (Dis Ka Sin 
Ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, Comes deared by being lacked . C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
Ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, Comes feared by being lacked. . . K. 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed . . . . . 2. 6 ws C. & WwW, D., K., St. 
And soberly did mount an arrogant steed b- % ar oer es 


And soberly did mount an avm-girt steed . . - 2. 1 1 1 ee Ww, 
My powers arecrescent. . . 2... 1 ee ew te ew we C. & W., D., ‘St, W, 
My power’s acrescent . .. 2% 6 Beg Ss 


If you ’ll patch a quarrel, As fatted whale eu have aie to qnake it arly. ae ox, & W., St. 
If you’ll patch a quarrel, As matter whole you ’ve not to make it with. . . . . .D.,S. 


If you ’ll patch a quarrel, As matter whole you Aave fomakeitwith . . . . . K., W. 
Truths would be tales, Where now half tales be truths . . . . . C.& W,,K., St., W. 
Truths would be du¢ tales, Where now half tales be truths. . . D., S. 
We had much more monstrous matter of feast . . . 2. 2s C. & Ww, De. S. “St, W, 
We had much more monstrous matter of feasts. . . . « K. 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mineears . . . .. . . C. & W., D. K., ‘St, W., 
Rain thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears . . S. 


Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, The other way’ ’sa Mais C. & W., D., St, W. 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 7” other way he’sa Mars . ‘ K. 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, The other way Ae’sa Mars . . . S. 
All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er their hands are ..... . ‘ C. & W. 
All men’s faces are true, whatsoe’ey their hands are . . . .... D., ‘K, S., St., W. 
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A ct Se. 
ii, 7. 
ii, 7. 
iii, 2. 
iil 4. 
iii, 6. 
iii, 7. 
iii, 10. 
ili, 12. 
iii, 13. 
iii, 13. 
iv. 9. 
Vv. I. 
v. ot 
v. 2. 
v. 2. 
v. 55 
v. 2. 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA (continued). 


It is just as high as it is, and moves with itown organs. . . . . ... C&W, 
It is just as high as it is, and moves with #’#s own organs ...... .0,K4,S., 
In thy fats our cares be drowned. . . . 2. . « « : 
In thy vats our cares be drowned ; 
The swan’s down-feather, That stands upon the cwelll at ‘full of tide. i ¢. W,, 
The swan’s down-feather, That stands upon the swell at zhe full of tide . . . K., 
When the best hint was given him, he nottook’t. . 2... 2. 1. C& D., 
When the best hint was given him: he not dooked . . 1 1 ww ee ay 3 Ge 
When the best hint was given him, he not fook'd . . . . ee St. 
The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, Is often left anioved C. & W,, D., K, Sa St 
The ostentation of our love, which, left w#zshewn, Is often held unloved . W, 
With news the time’s with labour, and throes forth . 2... .C.&@W.,,D.,, K., Ss, St. 
With news the time ’s with labour ; and throws forth . . . ‘ W, 
Yon ribaudred nag of Egypt . .. ..... 2. « e C. & W., ‘D., St., W. iil 8). 
Yon’ vibald-rid nag of Egypt. . . 2. 2 0 we ew ew . . « K, (iii. 8). 
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Yon’ ribaudred dag of Egypt. . . - © S. (ii 3). 
Asis the morn-dew on the myrtledeat To his erand’s sea C. &W,, D., EK. (ii. 10), S. “(iL 10), SZ. 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf To the grand sea. . . . W, (iit. 10). 
To lay his gay comparisons apart. . . . 1. 2 6 se ws C & W,, D, K. (ili. 11), Sé. 
To lay his gay cafarisons apart . . ae uae ii 1): W, (itt. 11). 
By the discandying of this pelleted storm , th i C. & W., D., S. Ge 11), St., W. (iii. 11). 
By the adiscandering of this pelleted storm ... . = . . K. (iit. rr), 
So bad a prayer as his Was never yet forsleep .... . ¢C. & W., D., K., St., W. 
So bad a prayer as his Was never yet fore sleep . . . . « « + S. 
He mocks The pauses that he makes . . . «© «© 2 6 6 eo C. & W,, D., ‘St, W. 
He mocks ws dy The pauses thathe makes . . . « . - « « - : _ «K,, S. 
That our stars, Unreconciliable . . 2 2 2 1 ew ew eh we ee ts C. & W,, D., K. 
That our stars, Unreconctleable . . . je Ae TR eh case ir a a ok SE, 
If idle talk will once be necessary, I 'Il sat sleep bw ws we or POO WN Da Kay Sa WV: 
If idle talk will once be accessary, Ill not sleep... . . St. 
Rather a ditch in Egypt Be gentle grave untome! . .. . C. & W,, D., K, S, St. 
Rather a ditch in Egypt Be gentle grave “ome! .... . W, 


A grief that smites My very heart at root. . . ©. 2 © 6 + C. & W,, D., Ss, ‘St, W. 
A grief that shoots My very heart atroot. ©. 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee we KY 
What poor an instrument May doa noble deed! . . . . . .C.&@ W.,D,K., St, W. 
How poor an instrument May doa noble deed! «2 6 6 6 ee ee ee ew ee Sw 


(C. & W., D., St., divide Act iii. into thirteen scenes; K., S., W., into eleven scenes. C. & W., 


D., St., divide Act iv. into fifteen scenes; X., S., W., into thirteen scenes. ) 


CYMBELINE. 


Than our courtiers Stillseem as does the king . . . 2... -O& ae D., K., S.. W. 
Than our courtiers — Still seemers — do the king’s . . Sz. 
And sear up my embracements from a next With bonds of death. C. & W,, 'D., K. (i. 2), St. 
And seal up my embracements from a next With bonds of death. . . . . . . S. (i. 2). 


And cere up my embracements from a next With dads of death. . . ate & WA 2): 
You are afraid, and therein the wiser C.& W.,D,S. (i. 5), St., W. (i. 5). 
You are a friend, and therein the wiser . . ele MES . . K. (i. 5). 


The twinned stones Upon the numbered beach: Be BS aes og C. & W., D., K. (i. 7), St. 
The twinned stones Upon th’ unnumbered beach. . . . » + 6 + _S. i. 7), W.(i. 7). 


: " COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


CYMBELINE (continued). 


Act Se. 
i. 6. Heenchantssocietiesintohim ... . 
He enchants societies wz¢o him . 2 
li. 3. With every thing that pretty is, My lady sweet arise . 
With every thing that pretty 7”: My lady sweet, arise. 
ii. 3. Frame yourself To orderly soliciting, and be friended 
Frame yourself To orderly sod:cits ; and be friended . 
Frame yourself To orderly solicits; and, befriended . 
iii. 3. Richer than doing nothing for a bauble : 
Richer than doing nothing for a dribde. 
Richer, than doing nothing fora dradse 
iii. 3. Such gain the cap of him that makes ’em fine e. fe 
Such ga/ns the cap of him that makes Atm fine . . . . 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes Azm fine . ood. % 
iit. 3. A prison for adebtor, that not dares To stridea limit . . . 
A prison o'er a debtor, that not dares To stride a limit . 
iii. 4. Ill wake mine eve-balls blind first . 
I’ll wake mine eye-balls first ' 
iii, 5. She looks us like A thing more made of mvialice than of duty 
She looks as like A thing more made of malice than of duty 
iv. 4. Yet this imperceiverant thing loveshim ... . - 
Yet this ¢azperseverant thing loves him x ses '# 
iv. 2. For the effect of judgement Is oft the cause of fear MG, 
For defect of judgment Is oft the cure of fear 
For defect of judgment, As oft the cause of fear 
For defect of judgment Is oft the sauce of fear. . . 
v. 1. To second ills with ills, each elder worse. . . . . e 
To second ills with ills, each alder-worse . ‘ z. 
v. 3. Like fragments in hard voyages, became The life o” the need . 
Like fragments in hard voyagers, became The life o” ¢h’ need 
v. 3. Having found the back-door open Of the unguarded hearts 
Having found the back-door open Of the unguarded Aarts 
v. 4 Or jump the after inquiry on your own peril. . a ig 


For, jump the after-inquiry on your own peril 


C. & W., Dy K., St, W. 
, os 
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C&W, D, St, W. (i. 7). 


. KE. G. o)eS.G. 9) 
C& K., DA SE 


: .: (CS. 
C&W 

: D., St., W 
: KGS 
C. & W. 

D., K., St. W. 

oe ae Oe 

C. & W., D., St. 

; ie 
ae S., W. 
C.& W.,D.,K., S., W. 
fou a St. 
OGD hs 
St. 

C. & W., D., K., St, W. 
S. 

C&W. D,W 

5 SSH. 

C.& W., W. 

taal de wt, i: od. WADI: 
; K. 

St, 


| C. & W., D., Ky Ss St. 


— Ww. 


C&W, D., W. 
K., S., St. 


(C. & W., D., St., divide Act i. into six scenes: X., S., W., into seven scenes. ) 


PERICLES. 


i. Gower.To sing a song that old was sung... . 

To sing a song of old wassung . . a pais tei < 
The blind mole casts Copped hills fowaids heaven. Sw ae Ss 
The blind mole casts Copped hills toward heaven ; 

A spark, To which that blast gives heat and stronger olbwing.. 


Le. “a 

A spark, To which that spark gives heat and stronger glowing 

A spark, To which that dreath gives heat and stronger glowing .- 
1. 4 If heaven slumber while their creatures want 

If the gods slumber while their creatures want. . . . 
i. 4. They may awake their helps to comfort them 


They may awake their Ae/ferstocomfortthem ... . 
ii. Gower. Thinks all is writ he speken can, . . 6 - 
Thinks all is writ he spoken can. . 1... 


C. & W., D., S., St, W. 


.C.& W., D.,S., St, W. 


K. 


C. & W., D., St, W. 
ee RE 

C. & W., D., Ky Sta W. 
; S. 
C&W, D., St, W. 
ee K., S 

W,, 
S., St. 


< 


Sak ae 


COMPARATIVE READINGS. 


PERICLES (continued). 


Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of heaven! . . . 2. 1 2 1 1 Co& os D., St., W. 
Yet cease your ire, ye angry stars of heaven ! ; ee K - S. 
How from the finny subject of the sea These fishers tell the inarmilies of mien. 

C. & W., D., K., S., W. 
How from the finny subjects of the sea These fishers tell the infirmities of wien! ae oe SE 
If that ever my low fortune’s better 2. 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee ee ew we COO WYER. 
If that ever my low fortunes better. . . . . 


ii. 2. As jewels lose their glory if neglected, So princes their renowns. . .... .C &W. 
As jewels lose their glory if neglected, So princes their renown . . . D., K., S., St., W. 

it. 3. In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed . . . . . . © C.& W.,D.,K., St., W. 
In framing artists, art hath thus decreed. . . . ‘ ‘ ie aoe. ae 

ii 3. Time’s the king of men, He’s both their parent, and ei is heir erave. ~ 0 Ci & Wh. 
Time ’s the king of men, For he’s their parent, and he is their grave . D., K., S., St., W. 

- iili.Gower. And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, E’er the blither . . . . . .C.&W,S., W. 
And crickets sing at £2’ oven’s mouth, Aye the blither . 4 D., St. 

And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, Ave the blither . , K. 
iii.Gower.The grisled north Disgorges such a tempest forth . oi ee oe. CP EF, 
The grisly north Disgorges such a tempest forth . . . . . . . . se + «) Dy St. 

The grizzled north Disgorges such a tempest forth , K. 

The grizzly north Disgorges such atempest forth . . ae : 's. .» W. 

iii. 1. O you gods! Why do you make us love your goodly gifts? ¥ & C. & W., D., S., St., W. 
O ye gods! Why do you make us love your goodly gifts?. . . . 6.“ K. 


C&W, D., Sty W. 
e e ° e ° ° ° e K. 
S 


It hath been still observed: and we are strong in custom 
It hath been still observed ; and we are strong i#, astern . . 
It stil? hath been observed ; and we are strong in custom . . 


iii, 2. Such strong renown as time shall ne’er decay . . . 2. 2. 1. 6 es 1 1. C&W, St. 
Such strong renown as time shall xever raze. 1 1 1 ww ee ww ew ew wl ChB 

Such strong renown as time shall never— 2... 1 6 ee ew ew ew ee we Wl KS, 

Such strong renown as ever shall decay ; ; . ee ae 

iv. Gower.With sharp needle wound The cambric . . . . . 2. 6 2. 2 ee » C&W, W. 
With sharp zee/d wound The cambric. . . . . «©. 1 6 6 ee ee DK, SS, St. 

iv. 1. Never was waves nor wind more violent. ....... C&W,D,,K., St. W. 
Never weve waves nor wind more violent. | S. 

iv. 2. Speaks well, and has excellent good clothes . ; on & W., ‘D., S. (iv. 2), St. » W. 
Speaks well, and #a/k exeellent good clothes ... . K. 

v. 1. The rarest dream that e’er dull sleep Did mock sad fools withal . C. & Ww. D., K, S, St. 

The rarest dream that e’er dulled sleep Did mock sad fools withal W. 

v. « It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber Hangs upon mine eyes C. & W,, D. Sy “St., W. 

It nips me unto /ést’xzng, and thick slumber Hangs o# mineeyes . . K. 

v. 2. Morealittle, andthendumb. .......C&W,D.(v. ‘: K., St., Ww. (w. 1). 

More alittle, and then done ... on . S. 

v. 3. This ornament Makes me look dismal will I clip to fort BS wor “tes Se C. & Ww, D, ‘St, W. 


This ornament that makes me look so dismal, Will I, my loved Marina, clip to form K., S. 


(C. & W., D., K., S., St., divide Act iv. into six scenes; W., into five scenes. C. & W., D., K., 


. S., Sét., divide Act v. into three scenes; W., into two scenes. ) 
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